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Nearly  four  ycMirs  ago  the  uitentiou  of  the  publishers^  who  have  long  made  a  8j)ecialty 
of  this  class  of  work,  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  history  of  Essex  County  was  needed. 
Afler  mature  deliberation  the  work  was  planned,  and  its  compilation  commenced.  The  best 
literary  talent  in  this  section  of  the  commonwealth  for  this  especial  work  was  engaged,  whose 
names  appear  at  the  head  of  their  respective  articles,  besides  many  other  writers  on  special 
topics.  These  gentlemen  approached  the  work  in  a  s])irit  of  impartiality  and  thoronghnesSi 
and  we  believe  it  Ihos  been  their  honest  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  territory  embodied  herein  from  that  period  when  it  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  red  man  to  the  present,  and  to  place  before  the  reader  an  authentic  narrative  of  its  rise 
and  progress.  The  work  has  been  compiled  from  authenticated  and  original  sources,  and  no 
effort  spared  to  produce  a  history  which  should  prove  in  every  resiKSct  worthy  of  the  County 

represented. 

The  PuuLisiiEus. 


Philadklphia,  January  24th,  1888. 
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GENERAL    HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

IIY  WILLIAM  T.  DATIS. 

The  lljnioiitli  Council— MiUMicliiisftts  (3o1oiiy— Colonial  OonrtJi— F>«o}i 
Conntj  Created — County  Courts— Berristera — County  Ofllcen— Law- 
yen. 

On  tho  20th  of  April,  1G06,  King  James  issued 
Icttere-patent  dividing  between  two  companies,  popu- 
larly called  the  Northern  and  Southern  Virginia 
companies,  a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles  wide 
along  tho  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  extending 
from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  a  territory  wliich  then  went  under  tho 
name  of  Virginia,  so  called  after  Elizabeth,  the  virgin 
Queen.  The  Southern  Company  was  composed  of 
knights,  gentlemen,  merchants  and  adventurers  of 
London,  and  received  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  between 
the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-iirst  degrees,  while  the 
Northern  Company  was  comi>osed  of  persons  of  the 
same  description  in  Bristol,  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  and 
received  a  grant  of  the  lands  between  the  thirty-eighth 
and  forty-fidh  degrees.  That  portion  lying  between 
the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fi^t,  which  was  included 
in  both  grants,  was  open  to  the  company  first  occupy- 
ing it ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  company 
should  make  a  settlement  wilhin  one  hundred  miles 
of  any  previous  settlement  of  t  he  other  company.  On 
the  3d  of  November,  1620,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and 
his  associates,  the  members  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Company,  received  a  new  patent,  which  passed  the 
seal  on  the  3d  of  the  following  July,  under  the 
title  of  "The  council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ordering,  ruling 
and  governing  of  New  England  in  America."  Under 
this  patent  the  company  was  authorized  to  hold  terri- 
tory extending  from  sea  to  soa,  and  in  breadth  from 
the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. This  patenter  charter  (conferred  power  to  make 
laws,  appoint  Governors  and  other  officers,  and  gener- 
ally to  establish  all  necessary  forms  of  government. 


On  the  19th  of  March,  1627-28,  the  Plymouth  coun- 
cil granted  a  patent  to  Sir  John  Roswell,  Sir  John 
Young,  Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphrey,  John 
Endicott  and  Simon  Whitcomb,  covering  a  territory 
extending  from  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac 
River  to  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  River.  This 
patent  was  aflerwards  confirmed  by  letters-patent  un- 
der the  broad  seal  of  England,  issued  on  the  4th  of 
March,  in  the  following  year.  Sir  Henry  Roewell, 
Sir  John  Young  and  Thomas  Southcoat  subsequently 
sold  their  interest  to  John  Winthrop,  Isaac  Johnson, 
Matthew  Cradock,  Thomas  GofT  and  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  who,  with  John  Humphrey,  John  Endicott 
and  Simon  Whitcomb,  the  remaining  original  pat- 
entees, formed  a  new  association.  The  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  company  were  managed  in  England,  and 
Matthew  Cradock,  who  had  been  named  in  the  charter 
by  the  King  as  Governor,  was  there  chosen  to  that  of- 
fice. John  Endicott  was,  however,  sent  out  in  the 
summer  of  1628,  and  began  a  plantation  at  Salem. 
The  charter  was  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being 
sent  to  Endicott  and  the  other  brought  to  New  Eng- 
land by  Winthrop  in  1630.  By  this  charter  a  corpo- 
ration was  created  under  the  name  of  "  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land,'' and  twenty-six  persons  were  named  in  it  as  tho 
patentees.  It  provided  that  the  officers  should  consist 
of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  eighteen  assist 
ants,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  at  the 
General  Court  to  bo  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
Easter  term.  The  General  Court,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  assistants  and  freemen,  was  to  be  held  four 
times  in  each  year,  and  by  it  officers  were  to  be  chosen 
and  laws  and  ordinances  enacted. 

Mr.  Endicott  was  chosen  Governor  by  the  colony 
after  its  arrival  at  Salem,  but  in.the  latter  part  of  1629, 
the  character  and  plans  of  the  associates  in  England 
having  betm  changeil  and  an  extensive  emigration 
been  set  on  foot,  John  Winthrop  was  chosen  Governor 
in  England,  and  John  Humphrey  Deputy-Governor. 
Winthrop  sailed  in  April,  1630,  and  arrived  in  Mas- 
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sachusetto  Bay  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  once  aflsuming 
power  as  Governor  under  the  charter,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  The  first  Qeneral  Court  was  held 
at  Boston,  October  19th,  and  at  its  first  session  the 
freemen  of  whicli  it  was  composed  made  an  important 
change  in  the  form  of  government  contemplated  in 
the  clmrter,  surrendering  to  the  assistants  the  election 
of  Governor  and  Deputy -Governor;  to  the  Governor 
and  deputy  and  ussistunU  the  enactment  of  laws,  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  only  the  election  of  the  assistants. 
Soon  after,  however,  they  resumed  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  Governor  and  deputy  as  well  as  the  as- 
sistanU,  and  in  1G3G  the  General  Court  also  assumed 
the  exclusive  power  of  making  the  laws.  In  1634,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  convening  the 
whole  body  of  freemen,  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  choice  of  delegates  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
freemen,  except  those  relating  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. For  this  election  the  whole  body  of  freemen 
met  annually  in  the  meeting-house  in  Boston ;  but  the 
inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  was  felt  also,  and 
it  was  provided  that  Salem,  Ipswich,  Newbury,  Sau- 
gus,  Weymouth  and  Hingham  might  retain  as  many 
of  their  freemen  at  home  at  the  annual  elections  as 
the  safety  of  the  towns  required,  and  that  the  votes  of 
these  might  be  sent  by  proxy.  A  general  law  was  af- 
terwards passed  to  the  same  effect,  applicable  to  all  the 
freemen  in  all  the  towns. 

At  first  the  assistants  and  deputies  met  together; 
but  in  1644, — in  consequence  of  a  dispute  in  which  the 
deputies  claimed  that  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
court  should  rule,  while  the  assistants  claimed  con- 
current jurisdiction, — it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
two  branches  should  sit  apart,  and  that  each  should 
have  a  negative  on  the  other.  The  Governor  presided 
at  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  a  new  office  of  Speaker 
was  established  for  the  Deputies'  Court. 

Until  1039  the  whole  judicial  itower  was  vested  in 
the  Court  of  Assistants.  In  that  year,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  it  was  enacted  that  "  for  as  much  as  the 
businesses  of  the  ordinary  Court  of  Assistants  are  so 
much  increased  as  they  cannot  be  despatched  in  such 
season  as  were  fit,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  such  of 
the  magistrates  as  shall  reside  in  or  near  to  Boston,  or 
any  five,  four  or  three  of  them,  the  Governor  or  Dep- 
uty to  be  one,  shall  have  power  to  assemble  together 
upon  the  last  fifth  day  of  the  eighth,  eleventh,  second 
and  fifth  months  every  year,  and  then  and  there  to 
hear  and  determine  all  civil  causes,  whereof  the  debt 
or  trespass  and  damages  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
pounds,  and  all  criminal  causes,  not  extending  to  life 
or  member  or  banishment,  according  to  the  course  of 
the  Court  of  AssisUmts,  and  to  summon  juries  out  of 
the  neighbor  towns,  and  the  marshal  or  necessary 
officers  are  to  give  their  attendance  as  at  other 
courts." 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1635-36  it  had  already  been  en. 
acted  that  "there  shall  be  four  courts  kept  every 


quarter, — one  at  Ipswich,  to  which  Newbury  shall  be- 
long ;  two  at  Salem,  to  which  Saugua  shall  belong ; 
two  at  Newtown,  to  which  Charlton,  Concord,  Medford 
and  Waterton  shall  belong;  four  at  Boston,  to  which 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Weymouth  and  Ilingham  shall 
belong. 

"  Every  of  these  courts  shall  be  kept  by  such  mag- 
istrates as  shall  be  dwelling  in  or  near  the  said  towns, 
and  by  such  otlier  persons  of  worth  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  so  as  no 
court  shall  be  kept  without  one  magistrate  at  the 
least,  and  that  none  of  the  magistrates  be  excluded 
who  can  and  will  intend  the  same ;  yet  the  General 
Court  shall  appoint  which  of  the  magistrates  shall 
specially  belong  to  every  of  the  said  court.  Such 
persons  as  shall  Ite  joined  as  associates  to  the  magis- 
trates in  the  said  court  shall  be  chosen  by  the  General 
Court  out  of  a  greater  number  of  such  as  the  several 
towns  shall  nominate  to  them,  so  as  there  may  be  in 
every  of  the  said  courts  so  many  as  (with  the  magis- 
trates) may  make  five  in  all.  These  courts  shall  try 
all  civil  causes  whereof  the  debt  or  damage  shall  not 
exceed  ten  pounds,  and  all  criminal  causes  not  con- 
cerning life,  member  or  banishment.  And  if  any  per- 
son shall  find  himself  grieved  with  the  sentence  of 
any  of  the  said  courts,  he  may  appeal  to  the  next 
great  Quarter  Court,  provided  that  he  put  in  sufficient 
caution  to  present  his  appeal  with  efiect,  and  to  abide 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  in  the  said  great 
Quarter  Court,  who  shall  see  that  all  such  that  shall 
bring  any  appeal  without  just  cause  be  exemphirily 
punished. 

''There  shall  be  four  great  Quarter  Courts  kept 
yearly  at  Boston  by  the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the 
magistrates ;  the  first  tlie  first  Tuesday  in  the  fourth 
month,  called  June ;  the  second  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September;  the  third  the  first  Tuesday  in  December; 
the  fourth  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  first  month,  called 
March." 

It  must  be  remembered  tlmt  the  term  magistrate 
was  synonymous  with  thatof  assbtant,  and  that  there- 
fore, under  these  various  enactments,  the  assistants 
retained  judicial  power.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1636, 
the  following  magistrates  and  other  persons  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  to  hold  the  courts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  enactment  of  the  previous 
March,  to  wit:  For  Salem  and  Saugus,  John  Humphrey, 
John  lOndicott,  nuigistrates  or  assistants,  CJaptain 
Turner,  Mr.  Scrugge  and  Mr.Townsend  HiHhopp,  asso- 
ciates, and  Ralph  I^^ogg,  clerk  ;  for  I|)swich  and  New- 
bury, Thomas  Dudley,  Richard  Dumnier,  Simon  Brad- 
street,  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, associates,  and  Robert  I»rd,  clerk  ;  for  Newtown, 
Charlestown,  Meilford  and  Concord,  John  Haynes, 
Roger  llarlakenden.  Increase  Nowell,  magistrates, 
and  Mr.  Beechcr  and  Mr.  Feakes,  associates;  for 
Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Weymouth  and  Hing- 
ham, Richard  Belliiiglmin,  William  Coddington,  mag- 
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istrateii,  and  Israel  Stoughton,  William  Hutchinson 
and  William  Heath,  associateR.  Under  this  law  the 
first  Quarter  Court  of  Salem  v/as  held  June  27, 163C, 
and  the  records  of  that  session  are  well-preserved  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Court  Hecords  in  the  ofiice  of 
the  clerk  of  the  courts  in  Salem.  At  that  court  one 
magistrate,  John  Endicott,  and  three  commissioners — 
Nathaniel  Turner,  Townsend  Bishopp  and  Thomas 
Scrugge — were  present.  The  following  certificate  is  a 
part  of  the  record : 

"Thes  three,  vi«.,  cp.  Nathaniel  Turner,  mr.  Tow- 
enshend  Bishop  and  mr.  Tho :  Scrugge,  did  the  day 
and  yeare  above  written  take  the  oath  of  Commis- 
sioners." 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1639,  it  was  enacted  that  "  for 
tlic  more  speedy  dispatch  of  all  causes,  which  shall 
concern  strangers,  who  cannot  stay  to  attend  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  justice,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Governor 
or  deputy,  being  assisted  with  any  two  of  the  magis- 
trates (whom  he  may  call  to  him  to  that  end),  shall  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  ('>y  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
or  otherwise  as  is  used  in  other  courts)  all  causes  which 
shall  arise  between  such  strangers,  or  wherein  any 
such  stranger  shall  be  a  party,  and  all  records  of  such 
proceedings  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  (ex- 
cept himself  be  one  of  the  said  magistrates,  who  shall 
assist  in  hearing  such  causes)  to  be  entered  as  trials 
in  other  courts  at  the  chargo  of  the  parties.  This 
order  to  continue  till  the  General  Court  in  the  seventh 
month  come  twelve  month  and  no  longer." 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1641,  it  was  enacted  that 
"  whereas  it  is  desired  by  this  Court  to  ease  the  coun- 
try of  all  unnecessary  travels  and  charges,  it  is  or- 
dered that  there  shall  be  four  Quarter  Courts  kept 
yearly  by  the  magistrates  of  Ipswich  and  Salem,  with 
such  others  to  be  joined  in  commission  with  them  as 
this  Court  shall  appoint,  not  hindering  any  other 
magistrates  that  will  help  them ;  this  order  to  take 
eflect  after  the  next  Quarter  Courts  shall  be  ended  at 
Salem  and  Iiiswich,  two  of  these  Quarter  Courts  to  be 
kept  at  Salem  and  the  other  two  at  Ipswich ;  the  first 
Court  to  be  kept  the  last  third  day  of  the  seventh 
month  at  Ipswich  (and  the  next  at  the  same  time  the 
former  Courts  were),  the  next  quarter  at  Salem,  the 
third  quarter  at  Ipswich,  the  fourth  at  Salem,  and  the 
magistrates  of  IfMiwich  and  Salem  to  attend  every  of 
these  Courts,  but  no  jurymen  to  be  warned  from  Ips- 
wich to  Salem,  nor  from  Salem  to  Ipswich ;  to  each  of 
these  places  a  grand  jury  shall  be  warned  once  a  year, 
and  these  Courts  to  have  the  same  power  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  causes  the  Court  of  Assistants  hath  at 
Boston,  except  trials  for  life,  limbs  or  banishment, 
which  are  wholly  reserved  to  Boston  Court ;  provided 
it  shall  bo  lawful  to  appeal  from  any  of  these  Courts 
to  Ikiston.  And  it  shall  be  in  the  liberty  of  any  plain- 
tiff that  hath  an  action  of  above  an  hundred  pounds 
principal  debt  to  try  his  cause  in  any  of  these  Courts 
or  at  Boston  ;  the  fines  of  these  Courts  to  defray  the 


charges  of  the  same,  and  tho  overplus  to  be  returned 
to  the  treasurer  for  the  public.  And  Salisbury  and 
Hampton  are  joined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ipswich,  and 
each  of  them  to  send  a  grand  juryman  once  a  year  to 
Ipswich." 

These  enactments  show  the  precise  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  judicial  powers  at  the  time  of  the 
division  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  into  counties,  in 
1643.  On  the  10th  of  May  in  that  year  it  was  enacted 
that  "  the  whole  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  is 
divided  into  four  shires,  to  wit: 

**Kmmx  SiiiRR.— Salem,  Linn,  Eiion,  Ipawicli,  Bowtoy,  N«wbaiT, 
GloucMt«r  and  Choehieawlck. 

**  HiooLCTKX.— Charlastown,  Cambridge,  Watartown,  Sodbarj,  Oon- 
cord,  Woburn,  Medford,  Linn  Village. 

**Surroi.K.— IkMton,  Boxbnry,  Doreheator,  Dedham,  Braintrae,  Way- 
motiUi,  H Ingham,  Nantaaket 

"Norfolk.— Saliabury,  Hampton,  llaTarliUI,  Exeter,  Dover,  Straw- 
berry Bank." 

These,  of  course,  were  at  that  time  all  the  incor- 
porated towns  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  In  the 
shire  of  Essex,  Salem  was  incorporated  June  24, 1629, 
as  a  town,  and  March  23,  1836,  as  a  city;  Lynn,  in 
November,  1637,  as  a  town,  and  April  10,  1860,  as  a 
city;  Enon  (afterwards  Wenham),  was  incorporated 
May  10, 1643 ;  Ipswich,  August  5, 1634 ;  Rowley,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1639;  Newbury,  May  6,  1635;  Gloucester, 
May  22,  1639,  as  a  town,  and  May  26,  1871,  as  a  city; 
and  Cliochicawick  (afterwards  Andover),  May  6,  1646, 
after  the  incorporation  of  ICssex  County, 

In  Middlesex,  Charlestown  was  incorporated  June 
24,1629;  Cambridge,  September  8,1633;  Watertown, 
September  7, 1630;  Sudbury ,  September  4, 1639 ;  Con- 
cord, September  2,  1636;  Woburn,  May  18,  1642; 
Medford,  September  28,  1630;  Linn  village  (after- 
wards incorporated  as  Reading),  May  29, 1644. 

In  Suffolk,  Boston  was  incorporated  September  7, 
1630,  as  a  town,  and  February  23,  1822,  as  a  city; 
Roxbury,  September  28,  1630,  as  a  town,  and  March 
12,  1846,  as  a  city,  and  annexed  to  Boston  June  1, 
1867;  Dorchester,  September  7, 1630,  and  annexed  to 
Boston  June  4,  1869;  Dedham,  September  8,  1636; 
Braintree,  May  13,  1640 ;  Weymouth,  September  2, 
1635;  Hingham,  September  2,  1635;  and  Nantasket 
(afterwards  incorporated  as  Hull),  May  29,  1644. 

In  Norfolk,  Salisbury  was  incorporated  October  7, 
1640;  Hampton,  September  4,  1639;  Haverhill  in 
1646,  as  a  town,  and  March  10, 1869,  as  a  city ;  Exeter 
and  Dover  and  Strawberry  Bank  (now  Portsmouth) 
became  afterwards  a  part  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  above  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  Essex  County,  Amesbury  was  incorporated  April 
29,1668;  Box  ford,  August  12, 1686;  Beverly,  October 
14, 1668;  Bradford,  in  1675;  Danvers,  1767;  Essex, 
1819;  Georgetown,  1838;  Groveland,1850;  Hamilton, 
1792;  Lawrence,  incorporated  as  a  town  April  17, 
1847,  and  as  a  city  March  21,  1853;  Lynnfield,  July 
3,1782;  Manchester,  May  14, 1645;  Marblchead,  May 
2,  1649;  Merrimac,  April  11, 1876;  Methuen,  Decem- 
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ber8,1725;  Middleton,  June  20, 1728;  Nahant,  March 
29,  1853 ;  Newbury  port,  January  28,  1764,  as  a  town, 
and  May  24, 1852,  as  a  city;  North  Andover,  April 
7,  1855;   West  Newbury,  as  Parsons,  February  18, 

1819,  and  under  its  present  name  June  14,1820;  Pea- 
body,  March  18,  1855,  as  South  Dan  vers,  and  its 
present  name  given  April  13, 18G8;  Rockport,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1840;  Saugus,  February  17,  1815;  South 
Danvers,  May  18,  1855;  Swampscott,  May  21,  1852; 
Topsfiold,  October  18, 1650 ;  West  Newbury,  June  14, 

1820.  As  the  towns  of  Amesbury,  Haverhill  and 
Salisbury  were  the  only  towns  in  Norfolk  County, 
outside  of  the  territory  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
became  a  royal  province  in  1679,  the  following  act 
was  passed  by  tlic  General  Court  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1679-80 : 

*'  Tbia  Ootirt  being  Miwibl*  of  the  gnat  InconTonlenco  and  charge  that 
It  will  be  to  Sulidbiiry,  lluvurhill  ami  Amesbury  tucoiillimo  Uicir  Guiinty 
Court,  DOW  eouie  of  the  towna  of  Norfolk  are  taken  off,  aud  ooueidering 
that  theee  towns  did  formerly  belong  to  Eswx  County,  and  attended  at 
]fi«ex  courts,  do  order  Uiat  these  towns  that  are  left  be  again  Joined  to 
ISaiex  and  attend  public  business  at  EMez  courts,  there  to  Implead  and  be 
Impleaded,  as  occasion  shall  be ;  their  records  of  lands  being  still  to  be 
kept  in  some  one  of  their  own  towns  on  the  North  of  Merrimack,  and 
ull  itoraouM  acconihig  lu  counw  uf  luw  are  to  uttond  in  Kmmx  County.** 

liy  this  act  Norfolk  County,  as  incorporated  in 
1G43,  was  extinguished,  to  be  revived  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  State  by  an  act  of  incorporation  dated 
March  2G,  1793.  The  act  above  quoted  alludes  to  a 
former  union  of  Amesbury,  Haverhill  and  Salisbury 
with  ii^cx,  which  never  actually  existed.  The  allu- 
sion is  probably  to  old  court  connections,  which 
existed  before  the  incorporation  of  the  county,  in  1643. 
Amesbury  was  a  part  of  the  old  town  of  Salisbury, 
Boxford  of  the  old  town  of  Rowley,  Beverly  a  part  of 
Salem  and  afterwards  of  Danvers,  Bradford  a  part  of 
Rowley,  Danvers  a  part  of  Salem,  E^ex  a  part  of 
Ipswich,  Georgetown  a  part  of  Rowley,  Qroveland  a 
part  of  Bradford  and  Boxford,  Hamilton  a  part  of 
Ipswich,  Lawrence  a  part  of  Andover,  North  Andover 
and  Mctliiicn,  Lynnfield  a  part  of  Lynn,  Manchester 
a  part  of  Salem,  Marblehcad  a  part  of  Salem,  Merri- 
mac  a  part  of  Amesbury,  Methuen  a  part  of  Haverhill, 
Middlcton  a  part  of  Salem,  Topsfield,  Boxford  and 
Andover,  Nahant  a  part  of  Lynn,  Newburyport  a  part 
of  Newbury,  North  Andover  a  part  of  Andover,  Pea- 
body  formerly  Sf>uth  Danvers  and  a  part  of  Danvers, 
Rockport  a  part  of  Gloucester,  Saugus  a  part  of  Lynn 
and  Clielsea,  Swampscott  a  part  of  Lynn  and  Salem, 
Topsfield  wiis  New  Meadows,  Wenliam  was  Knon, 
mentioned  in  the  act  incorporating  the  county;  and 
West  Newbury  was  a  part  of  Newbury,  incorporated 
as  Parsons  and  changed  to  its  present  name  June  14, 
1820. 

Since  the  addition  to  the  county  of  the  towns  of 
Ameabury,  Salisbury  and  Haverhill,  in  l()79-80,  the 
only  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  county  is  that 
already  referred  to,  caused  by  the  annexation  of  a 
part  of  Chelsea,  in  Suilolk  County,  to  Saugus.     On  the 


22d  of  February,  1841,  it  was  enacted  that  "  so  much 
of  the  town  of  Chelsea,  with  the  inhabitants  therein, 
as  is  embraced  within  the  bounds  hereafter  named  is 
hereby  set  off  from  said  town  of  Chelsea  and  annexed 
to  the  town  of  Saugus,  to  wit :  beginning  at  the  soutli- 
erly  side  of  the  Newburyport  turnpike  on  Maiden  lino 
and  running  south  26  east  51  rods  and  18  links  on 
said  Maiden  line  to  a  stake  and  stones;  thence  north 
52  east  to  Saugus  lino ;  thence  by  the  line  of  Saugus 
South  Reading  and  Maiden  to  the  bounds  first  men- 
tioned; provided,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  thus 
set  off  shall  be  holden  to  pay  all  taxes  heretofore 
assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  Imd  not 
been  passed;  provide<l,  also,  that  all  ]iersons  who 
shall  have  gained  a  settlement  upon  said  territory, 
and  who  are  now  chargeable  to  the  said  town  of 
Chelsea,  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  supported 
by  said  town  of  Chelsea,  saving  and  excepting  one 
John  Burrell,  who  shall  hereafter  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  and  shall  hereafter  be  supported  by  said 
town  of  Saugus. 

"If  any  persons  who  have  gained  a  legal  settlement 
in  said  town  of  Chelsea  by  a  residence  on  said  terri- 
tory, or  by  having  been  proprietors  of  any  part 
thereof,  or  who  may  desire  such  settlement  from  any 
such  residents  or  proprietors,  shall  come  to  want  and 
stand  in  need  of  relief  and  support,  they  shall  be 
relieved  and  supported  by  the  said  town  of  Saugus  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  gained  a  settleinciit 
in  said  town." 

Essex  County,  of  which  Salem,  Lawrence  and  New- 
buryport are  the  shires,  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  southeast  by  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  on  the  southwest  by  Suffolk  and 
Middlesex  Counties,  and  on  the  northwest  by  New 
Hampshire.  It  contains  about  five  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  traversetl  by  the  Merrimac  River, 
which  enters  the  county  between  Andover  and  Me- 
thuen and  flows  into  the  ocean  at  NewburyiN>rt;  the 
Shawsheen,  which  enters  the  Merrimac  at  Lawrence ; 
the  Parker  River;  Bass  River,  navigable  to  Danvers- 
port;  and  the  Ipswich  River,  which  is  navigable  to 
Ipswich.  The  business  of  the  county  is  chiefly  that 
of  manufactures  and  the  fisheries,  though  a  by  no 
means  insignificant  portion  of  its  inhabitants  gains  a 
livelihood  from  agriculture  and  general  commerce. 
Statistics  relating  to  these  industries  will  be  included 
in  the  town  histories.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population,  valuation  and  number  of  schools  in  each 
town  according  to  the  labt  published  returns  : 

iMini.iG 

I'OI'UI.ATION.    VALUATION.   biriKMtl^. 

Amesbiiry 4,UKi  %\,Mj,Kl[i  j^i 

Aiiiluvrr 6,711  6,(»i*Kl,07a  21 

Itovcrly U,18«  |U,17<»,780  M 

ll.>xfur.l 840  G5.ViHf>  0 

nnuirunl a.HKJ  1.3;1«,2:J4»  10 

Daiivfrv 7,<»I8  3,701, &;»0  'iO 

EiMox 1,722  IMKl.l'^il  9 


INTllODUOTOKY. 


PURLIO 

ropuiJ^TioN.  TALUATiON.  aonooui. 

G««trB«towii 2,290  1,018,494  10 

Glnnrortrr. 21,713  0,807.440  80 

GpivfllikiKl 2,272  880,771  10 

llAmilton 850  002,4,13  4 

llATerhill 21,705  11,018,280  75 

Ipiwieh 4,207  2,097,482  16 

lAwranoe 38,846  26,670,644  104 

Lynn 46,861  26,066,683  116 

Lynnfleld 766  664,496  3 

MMM!h«rt«r 1,638  3,827,636  7 

MnrblehMd 7,518  3,064,927  15 

MerHmic 2,378  1,109,368  14 

Methn«n 4,507  2,777,610  19 

Mlddleton.. 899  627,771  4 

NahKnt 637  6,524,446  4 

Newbury 1,590  1,050,405  7 

Newbaryport 13,716  8,321,954  29 

North  AndoTer. 3,426  2,020,179  16 

PMtbody 9,530  7,188,290  33 

Rockport 3,888  2,077,044  14 

Bowley 1,183  545,095  7 

8Rlom 28,084  27,705,824  84 

SKliabary 4,840  2,2/7,043  21 

ftrafpui. 2,8.V»  l,3G«,ri02  13 

Rwiini|«coit 2,171  3,!»r.r.,2»»2  10 

T»|«fle1(1 1,141  7W,875  5 

IVenliam 871  540,277  5 

Wort  Newbury l,«9rt  1,159,471  11 

Total 263,094  1180,065,573  328 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  counties,  in  1G43,  judiciul  power  was 
vested  in  the  General  Court,  the  Court  of  Assistants 
(or  Great  Quarter  Court)  the  Quarter  Courts  (held 
in  specified  towns)  and  the  Strangers'  Courts.  After 
the  formation  of  the  counties  the  above  courts  con- 
tinued, though  the  Strangers'  Courts  were  modified, 
and  the  Quarter  Courts,  in  their  respective  counties, 
were  callcfl  County  or  Inferior  (Quarter  Courts.  It 
had  also  been  providc<]  by  an  act  piiMHcd  »Scptciiiber 
9, 1G39,  that  records  bo  kept  of  all  wills,  administra- 
tions and  inventories,  of  every  marriage,  birth  and 
death,  and  of  all  men's  houses  and  lands.  It  had,  be- 
fore the  above  date,  been  provided  by  a  law  passed 
April  1, 1634,  "  that  the  constable  and  four  or  more 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  every  town  (to  be  chosen 
by  all  the  freemen  there  at  some  meeting  there),  with 
the  advice  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  next  assistants, 
shall  make  a  surveying  of  the  houses,  backside,  corn- 
fields, mowing-ground  and  other  lands  improved  or 
inclosed  on,  granted  by  special  orders  of  the  court,  of 
every  free  inhabitant  there,  and  shall  enter  the  same 
in  a  book  (fairly  written  in  words  at  length,  and  not 
in  figures),  with  the  several  bounds  and  quantities  by 
the  nearest  estimation,  and  shall  deliver  a  transcript 
thereof  into  the  court  within  six  months  now  next 
ensuing ;  and  the  same  so  entered  and  recorded  shall 
be  a  sufficient  assurance  to  every  such  free  inhabitant, 
his  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  of  such  estate  of  in- 
heritance or  as  they  shall  have  in  any  such  houses, 
lands  or  frank  tenements.  The  like  course  shall  be 
taken  for  assurance  of  all  houses  and  town  lots  of  all 
such  as  shall  be  hcrcaftfT  cnfranclriscd,  and  every 


sale  or  grant  of  such  houses  or  lots  as  shall  be,  from 
time  to  time,  entered  into  the  said  book  by  the  said 
constable  and  four  inhabitanta  or  their  saccessora 
(who  shall  bo  still  supplied  upon  death  or  removal), 
for  which  entry  the  purchasers  shall  pay  six  pence 
and  the  like  sum  for' a  copy  thereof  under  the  hands 
of  the  said  surveyors  or  three  of  them." 

A  further  provision  of  law  had  been  made  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1640,  as  follows: 

**For  •▼oidiiiR  all  frRUfliilont  conveyances  and  that  overy  man  may 
know  what  estate  or  interoet  other  nion  may  have  in  any  houeoa,  lauda, 
or  other  hereditament!  they  are  to  deal  In,  It  is  therefore  ordered  that 
after  the  end  of  the  month  no  mortgage,  bargain,  aale,  or  grant,  here- 
after to  bo  made  of  any  houiea,  landa,  rents,  or  other  hereditaments,  ehall 
be  of  force  against  any  oUier  penon  except  the  grantor  and  hie  hein^  an- 
lem  the  same  be  recorded  as  it  hereafter  expreoaed ;  and  that  no  tnch 
bargain,  sale,  or  grant,  already  made  in  way  of  mortgage,  where  the 
grantor  remains  in  possesrion,  shall  be  of  force  against  any  other  but 
the  g^ntor  or  his  heirs,  except  the  same  shall  be  entered  m  is  hereafter 
exprease<l,  within  one  month  after  the  end  of  this  court,  if  the  par^  be 
within  thisjnristliction,  or  else  within  three  months  after  he  shall  re- 
turn. And  if  any  such  grantor,  Ac.,  bo  required  by  the  grantee,  Ac,  to 
make  an  acknowledp;einont  of  any  grant,  Ac.,  by  him  nmdo,  shall  refuse 
so  to  do,  it  shall  l>o  in  tlio  |K>wor  of  any  niagistrato  to  sond  for  the  fiarty 
so  refnsing  and  commit  him  to  prison,  without  bail  or  mayneprise,  until 
he  shall  acknowledge  the  stimo. 

**  And  the  graiitoe  is  to  enior  his  caution  with  the  recorder,  and  tills 
shall  save  his  intorrst  in  the  moantimo ;  and  if  it  he  doubtful  whether  it 
be  the  deed  or  grant  of  the  party,  he  shall  be  bound  with  sureUes  to  the 
next  conrt  and  tho  caution  sbali  remain  good  as  aforesaid. 

**  And  fur  recording  of  all  such  bargains,  Ac,  it  is  further  ordered  that 
there  shall  be  one  appointed  nt  I|«\vlch,  for  which  Mr.  Samuel  Symonds 
is  chosen  for  that  court,  to  enter  all  such  bargains,  sales,  Ac.,  of  all  lands, 
Ac,  within  tho  Jurisdiction  of  that  court ;  and  Mr.  Knmnnell  Downing 
is  rhueoii  in  like  sort  for  tlio  juriwIicUon  of  the  conrt  of  Salem  ;  ami  all 
tho  rust  to  bo  onterod  by  Mr.  Stophon  Winthrop,  therecorderat  Huston.** 

The  recorder  was  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In  1641 
it  was  provided  that  in  every  town  "a  clerk  of  the 
writs''  should  bo  appointed,  and  a  part  of  his  duties 
was  to  record  all  births  and  deaths,  and  yearly  de- 
liver to  the  recorder  of  the  court  a  transcript  thereof. 
It  was  also  provided  that  every  married  man  shall 
bring  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  the  magistrate 
who  married  him,  to  the  clerk  of  the  writs,  to  be  re- 
corded and  returned  by  him  to  the  recorder.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  how  extensive  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Court  was  made. '  Aside  from  its  ordinary 
judicial  powers,  it  had  charge  of  the  records  of  deeds 
of  ])robate  matters  and  the  laying  out  of  highways, 
and  included  the  departments  now  held  by  the  judge 
and  register  of  probate,  tho  register  of  deeds,  the 
clerk  of  the  courts  and  county  commissioners. 

With  regard  to  treasurers,  their  duties,  up  to  1654, 
were  performed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  whole  colony 
or  of  the  country,  as  he  was  called.  In  that  year  it 
was  provided  **  that  henceforth  there  shall  be  treas- 
urers annually  chosen  in  every  county,  provided  that 
no  clerk  or  recorder  of  any  County  Court  shall  be 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  county."  The  ollicer  now 
called  sherifi*  was,  in  the  days  of  the  colony,  called 
marshal.  There  was  a  marshal  of  the  General  Court 
alone  up  to  the  formation  of  the  counties,  in  1643, 
and  after  that  date  each  court  apparently  appointed 
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its  own  marehal,  though  it  in  ponible  that  even  be- 
fore that  time  every  Quarter  Court  had  its  own  of- 
ficer bearing  that  name.  So  far  as  Essex  County  is 
concerned,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  present  regb- 
try  of  deeds  contains  the  entire  records  from  1638, 
and  that  the  original  probate  records  prior  to  1671 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ofiice  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts, 
where  they  were  originally  kept  The  registry  of 
probate  was  located  in  Ipswich  until  1851,  when,  un- 
der general  powers  conferred  by  law,  the  county  com- 
missioners removed  it  to  Salem. 

There  is  another  court  which  should  be  mentioned 
to  complete  the  colonial  judicial  system  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  county.  On  the  Gth  of  September, 
1638,  it  was  ordered  "  that  for  avoiding  of  the  coun- 
try's charge  by  bringing  small  causes  to  the  Court  of 
Assistants  that  any  magistrate  in  the  town  where  he 
may  hear  and  determine  by  his  discretion  all  causes 
wherein  the  debt,  or  trespass,  or  damage,  etc.,  doth 
not  exceed  twenty  shillings,  and  in  such  town  where 
no  magistrate  dwells,  the  General  Court  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  nominate  three  men ;  two  thereof  shall 
have  like  power  to  hear  and  dctcruiino  all  such  ac- 
tions under  twenty  shillings ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties 
shall  find  themselves  grieved  with  any  such  end  or 
sentence,  they  may  appeal  to  the  next  Quarter  Court, 
or  Court  of  Assistants.  And  if  any  person  shall 
bring  any  such  action  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  be- 
fore he  hath  endeavored  to  have  it  ended  at  hoihe 
(as  in  this  order  is  appointed),  he  shall  lose  his  action 
and  pay  the  defendant's  costs."  The  jurisdiction  of 
tills  petty  court  was  afterwards  extended  to  matters 
involving  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  shillings.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  concerning  this  petty 
court,  that  the  selectmen  of  a  town  were  authorized 
to  try  offences  against  their  own  by-laws  where  the 
penalty  did  not  exceed  twenty  shillings,  provided  the 
by-laws  did  not  extend  to  anything  criminal.  They 
were  also  competent  to  try  cases  where  only  one 
magistrate  lived  in  a  town  and  he  was  an  interested 
party,  and  where  there  was  no  magistrate  and  one  or 
more  of  the  commissioners  were  concerned. 

Up  to  1685  the  judicial  system  of  Massachusetts 
Colony  and  its  counties  remained  as  has  been  traced 
above,  as  follows:  1st,  the  General  Court  with  legisla- 
tive powers  and  a  limited  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  Court  of  Assistants ;  2d,  the  Court  of  Assistants 
or  Great  Quarter  Court,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  cases  involving  neither  life,  limb  nor 
banishment,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
County  Courts  in  civil  cases  involving  not  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds,  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
from  the  County  Courto;  3d,  the  County  Courts  or 
Inferior  Quarter  Courts,  with  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  except  cases  of  divorce  and 
crimes  involving  life,  limb  or  banishment,  having 
power  to  summon  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  to  ap- 
point their  own  clerks  and  other  necessary  officers,  to 


lay  out  highways,  license  taverns,  to  see  that  a  proper 
ministry  was  supported,  to  prove  wills,  grant  admin- 
istration and  have  general  control  of  matters  in  pro- 
bate, and  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  CommiM- 
sioners'  Courts;  4th,  Strangers'  Courts,  held  at  first  by 
the  Governor  or  Deputy-Governor  and  two  magis- 
trates, or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor  and  deputy 
by  three  magistrates  with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
Coanty  Courts  so  fiur  as  strangers  are  concerned,  where 
judgments  were  final ;  5th,  Petty  Commissioners'  or 
Selectmen's  Courts  in  the  various  towns. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1684,  a  judgment  vacating  tho 
colonial  charter  was  issued,  and  a  copy  was  received 
by  the  colonial  secretary,  Edward  Rawson,  on  the  2d 
of  July  in  the  next  year.  Joseph  Dudley  was  there- 
upon appointed,  by  the  King,  President  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  the  Narra- 
ganset  country,  and  received  the  commission  May 
15,  1686.  The  Council  appointed  by  the  King  were 
Simon  Bradstreet,  Robert  Mason,  John  Fitz  Win- 
throp,  John  Pynchon,  Peter  Bulkley,  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, Wait  Winthrop,  Richard  Wharton,  John 
Usher,  NattiauicI  Saltountall,  liartliolomow  (}edney, 
Jonathan  Tyng,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  John  Hicks  and 
Edward  Tyng,  of  whom  Simon  and  Dudley  Brad- 
street  and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  declined.  The 
Governor  and  Council  possessed  no  legislative  power, 
except  to  cst:d)lisli  such  courts  sis  might  bo  necessary. 
They  were  a  court  of  themselves  for  the  trial  of  causes, 
and  had  authority  to  appoint  judges.  They  estab- 
lished a  Superior  Court,  with  three  sessions  a  year,  at 
Boston,  and ''  Courts  of  Pleas  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace  " 
in  the  several  counties.  The  President  assumed 
probate  jurisdiction,  but  in  some  counties  appointed 
judges  of  probate.  William  Stoughton  was  appointed 
to  preside  in  the  County  Courts  of  Middlesex,  Suf- 
folk and  Essex,  and  John  Richards  and  Simon  Lynde 
were  appointed  his  assistants.  These  appointments 
were  made  July  26,  1686.  Appeals  could  be  taken 
from  these  courts  to  the  President  and  Council. 

But  the  administration  of  Dudley  was  of  short  du- 
ration. Governor  Andros  arrived  in  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1686,  and  as  Governor  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  New  England,  includ- 
ing the  Plymouth  Colony,  which  was  not  included  in 
the  commission  of  Dudley.  He  appointed  thirty-nine 
members  of  his  Council,  and  the  Governor  and  Ccmn- 
cil  possessed  the  exclusive  power  of  making  and  exe- 
cuting the  laws,  subject  to  royal  approval.  He  gave 
to  justices  of  the  peace  civil  jurisdiction  in  cases  not 
affecting  lands  and  not  involving  a  sum  exceeding 
forty  shillings,  lie  established  next  the  *' (Quarterly 
Sessions  Court,''  held  by  the  several  justices  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  next  an'*  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,"  to  be  held  in  each  county  by  a  judge 
assisted  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  county.  Their 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  cases  in  which  not  more 
than  ten  pounds  were  involved  and  no  question  of 
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freehold,  except  in  Boston,  where  the  limit  was  twenty 
pounds.  Above  these  courts  was  the  Superior  Court 
of  Judicature,  in  which  no  action  could  be  com- 
menced involving  less  than  ten  pounds,  unless  it  re- 
lated to  a  question  of  freehold,  and  which  was  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  Newport,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Portsmouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Northampton  and  Springfield.  Joseph  Dud- 
ley was  appointed  chief  justice  of  this  court. 

In  1691  a  new  charter  was  issued,  embracing  Mas- 
sachuscttR,  riymouth,  Maine,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
intervening  territory  in  one  government,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England.''  This  charter  reached  Boston  May 
14,  1692,  and  under  its  provisions  the  government 
.consisted  of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  secre- 
tary appointed  by  the  King,  and  assistants  or  Coun- 
cilors chosen  by  the  General  Court,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
Governor  had  the  power  of  veto,  and  all  acts  and 
elections  by  the  General  Court  must  be  transmitted  to 
England  and  approved  or  disallowed  by  the  King. 
The  General  Court  was  authorized  "  to  erect  and 
constitute  judicatories  and  courts  of  records  or  other 
courts,**  and  the  Governor  and  Council  could  appoint 

udges,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers 
of  the  courts.  The  regulation  and  management  of 
probate  matters  were  given  to  the  Governor  and 
Cimncil,  and  delegated  by  them  to  judges  in  each 
county.  Under  this  charter  the  General  Court  no 
longer  possessed  judicial  power.  The  first  court  es- 
tablished under  the  charter  was  a  special  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  organized  by  Governor  William 
Phip|)S,  the  first  Governor  of  the  province,  before  any 

aw  had  been  p:i8sed  authorizing  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying,  chiefly  in  Essex  County,  persons  charged 
with  witchcraft.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1G92,  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  commission  appointing  Wm.  Stough- 
ton  chief  justice,  and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  (who  de- 
clined and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Curwin), 
John  Richards,  Bartholomew  Gedney,  Wait  Win- 
throp,  Samuel  Sewall  and  Peter  Sergeant  associate 
lusticcs;  Stephen  Bewail,  clerk;  Thomas  Newton, 
attorney-general  (succeeded  July  22d  by  Anthony 
Chcckley) ;  George  Corwin,  sheriff.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  this  court  was  held  at  Salem  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1692,  and  its  last  meeting  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  after  which  the  court  was  dissolved. 
During  this  time  the  expense  of  the  court  to  Essex 
County  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and 
nineteen  persons  were  tried,  condemned  and  hung, 
and  one  was  pressed  to  death. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1692,  a  law  was  passed 
establishing  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  four 
Courts  or  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  each  county, 
an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  each  county,  a 
Su|)erior  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  whole  province, 
andalligh  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  province.  This  act 


was  disallowed.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1697,  another 
act  was  passed  establishing  County  Courts,  which  was 
also  disallowed.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1699,  three 
acts  were  passed,  establishing  in  each  county  a  Court 
of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  an  Inferior  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature 
for  the  province.  The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  was  authorized  to  be  held  at  specified 
times  and  places  "  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
same  county,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
the  peace  and  punishment  of  offenders."  The  Infer- 
ior Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  to  be  held  at  specified 
times  and  places  "by  four  substantial  persons,  to  be 
appointed  and  commissionated  as  justices  of  the  same 
court  in  each  county,  who  shall  have  cognizance  of 
all  civil  actions  arising  or  happening  within  such 
county,  provided  that  no  action  under  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  shall  be  brought  into  any  of  the  said 
Inferior  Courts,  unless  where  freehold  is  concerned  or 
upon  appeal  from  a  justice  of  the  peace."  The  Su- 
perior Court  of  Judicature  was  to  be  held  at  S]>ccified 
times  and  ])lacc8  in  the  province,  by  "one  chief  jus- 
tice and  four  other  justices,  to  be  appointed  and  com-, 
mission ated  for  the  same,  who  shall  have  cognizance 
of  all  pleas, — real,  personal  or  mixt, — as  well  as  all 
pleas  of  the  Crown  and  all  matters  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  the  pe^ice  and  punishment  of  offend- 
ers," etc.  This  court  was  ordered  to  be  held  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  at  lk)ston,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in 
November  and  May ;  for  the  county  of  Essex,  at 
Salem  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November,  and  at 
Ipswich  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May ;  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  at  Cambridge  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
July,  and  at  Charlestown  on  the  liuit  Tuesday  in 
January ;  for  the  county  of  Hampshire,  at  Spring- 
field, on  the  second  Thursday  in  August;  for  the 
county  of  York,  at  Kittery,  on  the  Thursday  before 
the  Ipswich  court ;  for  the  counties  of  Plymouth, 
Barnstable  and  Dukes  County,  at  Plymouth,  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  March ;  and  for  the  county  of  Bristol, 
at  Bristol,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September. 

Jurisdiction  in  probate  matters  had,  during  the 
colonial  period,  been  exercised  by  the  common  law 
courts.  During  the  administration  of  Andros  it  was 
exercised  by  the  Governor,  but,  by  the  charter  of  the 
province,  it  was  conferred  on  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil. Claiming,  however,  the  power  of  substitution,  the 
Governor  and  Council  appointed  a  judge  of  probate  in 
each  county,  reserving  to  themselves  appellate  juris- 
diction. 

The  judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Essex  County  were  as  follows : 

Appointed  December  7,  1002. — Dartliolomew  Gednej,  Samael  Apple- 
ton,  John  Hatliome,  Jonattuin  Ckn-win. 

1G06.— Wm.  Browne,  in  piece  of  Samuel  Appleton. 

1698.— Daniel  Peirce,  in  piece  of  B«rUiolomew  Qednej,  deoeeeed, 

IGOO. — Same  epfwinted. 
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1702.— NailiAniel  SftltoiwUtll,  In  pUiM  of  Jonathui  Oorwin ;  JoMtthMi 
Gorwlu,  in  pUca  of  John  Hftthome. 

1704.— John  Appleton,  in  place  of  Dmniel  Palret. 

1707.— Tbouuw  MoyM,  in  place  of  Nathaniel  Saltonatall. 

1708.— John  lllggiiiaon,  in  place  of  JonaUian  (Wwin,  appointed  to 
the  8u|wrlor  Court. 

1716.— Soiuuttl  Urown,  in  place  uf  hie  fktlier,  Wm.  Browne. 

1720.— John  Burrill,  in  place  of  John  Hlgginioii. 

1721-22.— Joaiab  Wolcott,  in  place  of  John  Burrill. 

1729.— Timothy  Linall  and  John  Wainwrisht 

1733.- Theophllua  Burrill  and  Thonuui  Berrjf  in  place  of  Bamvel 
Brown  and  John  Appleton. 

1737.— DeiUunin  Manton,  in  place  of  Theophilua  BarrilL 

1730.— Bei\Jamin  Ljnde,  in  place  of  John  Wainwright,  deoeaaed. 

1745-46.— John  Ghoat,  in  place  of  Benjamin  Ljnde,  trauaferrod  to  the 
Superior  Court.; 

1754.— Henry  Glbba,  in  place  of  Timothy  IJnall,  rsiigned ;  John 
Taaker,  In  place  of  BoiOomln  Manton,  deceaaed. 

1756. — ]lei\Jainin  Pickuian,  in  |ilace  of  Thonioa  Berry,  deceaaed. 

1759.— OnlubCuahiug,  in  pliico  uf  lleury  tiibha,  decoanud. 

1761.— Stephen  Iliggineon,  in  place  of  Benjamin  Plcknuun  ;  Nathaniel 
Bopee  and  Andrew  Oliver,  in  pbice  of  Stephen  Higginaon,  deceaaed, 
and  John  Taaker,  deceaaed. 

1766.— William  Bourn,  in  place  of  John  Cheat 

1770.— William  Browne,  in  place  of  William  Bourn,  deceaaed. 

1772.— Peter  Frye,  in  pUoe  of  Nathaniel  Bopea,  tronaferred  to  the 
Superior  Court. 

1775.— John  Lowell,  Caleb  Ouahlng,  Benjamin  Greenleaf  and  Aaor 
Orno. 

1770.— Caleb  Cuahing,  Bo^Jainin  Groonloaf,  John  Pickering,  Jr., 
Samuel  llulten. 

1782.-  Samuel  Phillipe,  in  place  of  Caleb  Cuahing. 

1708. — Sbenecer  March,  in  place  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

1709.— John  Tread  well,  in  place  of  John  Pickering. 

1808.— Samuel  llolten  retired,  and  waa  appointed  chief  Joitice  of  the 
Gouentl  Court  of  Soa^iona. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  continued  un- 
til July  3,  1782,  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
waa  established,  to  beheld  within  each  county  at  spec- 
ified times  and  places,  with  four  judges  appointed 
by  the  Qovernor  from  within  the  county. 

Those  in  the  above  list,  after  1779,  were  judges  of 
this  court.  This  court  continued  until  June  21,  1811, 
when  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  common- 
wealth, except  Dukes  County  and  the  county  of 
Nantucket,  should  be  divided  into  six  circuits,  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Middle  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  o! 
Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex;  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Hamp- 
shire and  Berkshire ;  the  Southern  Circuit,  consisting 
of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Bristol  and 
Barnstable;  the  Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Oxford  ;  the  sec- 
ond Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Kennebec  and  Somerset;  and  the  third 
Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Han- 
cock and  Washington.  It  further  provided  that 
there  shall  bo  held  in  the  several  counties,  at  the 
times  and  places  now  appointed  for  holding  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  a  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  consisting  of  one  chief  justice  and  two  associ- 
ate justices,  to  whom  were  to  be  addetl  two  sessions 
justices  from  each  county,  to  sit  with  the  court  in 
their  county.  The  history  of  this  court  is  so  mingled 
with  that  of  the  General  Court  of  Sessions  that 
both  should   be  sketched  together.     The  Court  of 


Qeneral  Sessions  of  the  Peace  remained  substantially 
the  same  during  the  provincial  period,  and  up  to 
June  19,  1807,  when  it  was  enacted  that  it  should 
consist  of  one  chief  justice,  or  first  justice,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  associate  justices  for  the  several  coun- 
ties, to  be  appointed  by  the  (Governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  These  justices  were  to  act  as  the 
Qeneral  Court  of  Sessions  in  the  place  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  each  county.  On  the  19th  of  June, 
1809,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Qeneral  Court  of 
Sessions  were  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  two  years  later,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1811,  it 
was  enacted,  **  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
December  next,  an  act  made  and  passed  the  19th  day  of 
June,  1809,  entitled  '  an  act  to  transfer  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,'  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed, 
and  that  all  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  relative  to  the 
Courts  of  Sessions  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  the 
act  was  in  force  which  is  hereby  repealed,  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  revived  from  and  after  the  said  first 
day  uf  September  next." 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  it  was  en- 
acted that  the  act  of  June  25,  1811,  above  quoted, 
"  be  repealed,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Suffolk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes  County,  and 
that  all  petitions,  recognizances,  warrants,  orders, 
certificates,  reports  and  processes  made  to,  taken  for 
or  continued  or  returnable  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  in 
the  several  counties,  except  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  re- 
turnable to,  and  proceeded  in,  and  determined  by  the 
respective  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,*'  already 
referred  to  as  having  been  established  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1811,  in  the  place  of  the  old  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  It  further  provided,  *'  that  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  June  next,  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  shall  have,  exercise,  and  perform  all  powers, 
authorities  and  duties  which  the  respective  Courts  of 
Sessions  have,  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  exercised 
and  performed,  except  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk, 
Nantucket  and  Dukes  County;  and  it  was  further 
provided  that  the  Qovernor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  be  authorized  to  appoint  two  persons 
in  each  county,  who  shall  be  session  justices  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Coiniiion  Pleas  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  sit  with  the  justices  of  said  Circuit 
Court  in  the  administration  of  the  afTttirs  of  their 
county,  and  of  all  mutters  within  said  county  of 
which  the  Courts  of  Sessions  had  cognizance."  The 
management  of  county  affairs  was  controlled  by  this 
court  until  February  20,  1819,  when  it  was  enacted, 
"that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next,  an 
'  act  to  transfer  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Courts 
of  Sessions  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,' 
passed  on  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  be  hereby  re- 
pealed )  and  it  was  further  provided,  that  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  June  next  the  Court  of  Sessions 
in  the  several  counties  shall  be  held  by  one  chief  jus- 
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tice  and  two  associate  justices,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil, who  shall  have  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  which  are  now 
vested  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  rela- 
tive to  the  erection  and  repairs  of  jails  and  other 
county  buildings,  the  allowance  and  settlement  of 
county  accounts,  the  estimate,  apportionment  and  is- 
suing warrants  for  assessing  county  taxes,  granting 
licenses,  laying  out,  altering  and  discontinuing  high- 
ways, and  appointing  committees  and  ordering  juries 
for  that  purpose.'* 

The  Court  of  Sessions  continued  in  the  mansge- 
mcnt  of  county  affairs  until  March  4,  182G,  when  that 
part  of  their  duties  relating  to  highways  was  vested 
by  law  in  a  new  board  of  county  officers,  termed 
"  commissioners  of  highways.*'  The  act  creating 
this  board  provided  "that  for  each  county  in  the 
Commonwealth,  except  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Nantucket,  there  shall  be  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  hold  their 
offices  for  five  years,  unless  removed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  five  commissioners  of  highways,  except 
in  the  counties  of  Dukes  and  Barnstable,  in  which 
there  shall  be  appointed  only  three,  who  shall  be  in- 
habitants of  such  county,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  chairman  by  his  commission.''  The 
act  further  provided  that  the  doings  of  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  reported  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for 
record,  and  that  said  court  should  draw  their  warrants 
on  the  county  treasury  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
commissioners  in  constructing  roads  located  by 
them. 

On  the  2Gth  of  February,  1828,  an  act  was  passed 
providing  "  that  the  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  estab- 
lish Courts  of  Sessions,'  passed  on  the  20th  day  of 
February,  1819;  also  the  Act  in  addition  thereto, 
passed  on  the  21st  day  February,  1820 ;  also  the  Act 
entitled,  'An  Act  increasing  the  numbers  and  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,' 
passed  on  tlie  6th  of  February,  1822 ;  also  the  Act  en- 
titled, 'An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  directing  the 
metho<l  of  laying  out  highways,'  passed  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  182G,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed." It  further  provided  that "  there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council,  four  persons  to  be  county  commissioners 
for  each  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk 
and  Worcester,  and  three  persons  to  be  county  com- 
missioners for  each  of  the  other  counties  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, excei)t  the  county  of  Suflolk,"  "  that  the 
Clerks  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  within  the 
several  counties  shall  be  clerks  of  said  county  com- 
missioners," aud  "  that  for  each  of  the  counties  in  the 
Commonwealth,  except  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Mid- 
dlesex, Essex,  Worcester,   Norfolk  and   Nantucket, 


there  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  two  per- 
sons to  act  as  special  county  commissioners." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1835,  it  was  provided  by  law 
that  in  every  county  except  Suffolk  and  Nantucket  the 
judge  of  probate,  register  of  probate  and  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  should  be  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  that  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  in  the 
year  1835,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  in  every 
third  year  thereafter,  the  people  should  cast  their 
votes  for  three  county  commissioners  aud  two  special 
commissioners.  The  law  remained  unaltered  until 
March  11, 1854,  when  it  was  provided,  that  the  county 
commissioners  now  in  office  in  the  several  counties, 
except  in  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  shall  be  divided 
into  three  classes ;  those  of  first  class  shall  hold  their 
offices  until  the  day  of  the  next  annual  election  of 
Governor ;  those  of  the  second  class  until  the  same 
election  day  in  1855 ;  and  those  of  the  third  class 
until  the  same  election  day  in  185G,  the  commis- 
sioners now  in  oflice  determining  by  lot  to  which  each 
shall  belong,  and  that  at  such  annual  election  each 
year  thereafter,  one  commissioner  be  chosen  for  three 
years.  It  was  also  provided  that  at  the  annual  election 
in  185G,  and  each  third  year  thereafter,  two  special 
commissioners  be  chosen. 

Since  the  passnge  of  the  law  of  1828  establishing 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners  the  following  per- 
sons have  been  appointed  members  of  the  Essex 
County  Board : 

1828-33.— Am  W.  WiUlcs,  of  Nowbtiryport;  JoMph  Winn,  of  Salem; 
Stephens  Baker,  of  Ii«wicli ;  Wm.  B.  Brood,  of  Lynn. 

1834.— John  W.  Proctor,  of  South  Danvers,  in  plsco  of  William  B. 
Breed. 

1835-37.— Moms  Newell,  of  West  Newbnry,  in  p1ac«  of  Asa  W.  Wlldea. 

1838-40.— Asa  T.  Newhall,  of  Lynn,  in  place  of  John  W.  Proctor. 

1841-4.3.— Charles  Kimball,  of  Ipswich  ;  llobert  l*atten,  of  Amoslmry ; 
Win.  Whipple,  of  Ruckport. 

1844-4«.  -Asa  W.  Wildes,  of  Newbury  port,  and  BeqJ.  F.  Newhall,  of 
Sangus,  In  place  of  Robert  Patten  and  Wm.  Whipple. 

1847-40.— John  I.  Baker,  of  Beverly,  in  place  of  Charles  Kimliall. 

1850-64. — Bei\jamln  Madge,  of  Lynn,  in  place  of  Bei^Jamln  F.  New- 
hall. 

In  this  last  year — in  accordance  with  the  law  passed 
March  11,  1854,  providing  for  the  division  of  the 
commissioners  by  lot  into  three  classes,  one  going  out 
each  year,  and  another  chosen  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  three  years — John  I.  Baker  drew  the  first 
class,  Benjamin  Mudge  the  second,  and  Asa  W. 
Wildes  the  third.  At  the  election  of  1854,  and  at 
subsequent  elections,  the  following  were  chosen  : 

1864. — Stephens  Baker,  of  Beverly,  In  place  of  John  I.  Baker. 

1856. — Eben  B.  Currier,  of  Ijawrenco,  In  place  of  Bei^niln  Madge. 

1866.— George  Haskell,  of  I|iewieh,  In  place  of  Aaa  W.  Wlldesi 

1867. — Stephens  Baker,  rechosen. 

1858.— Kbeu  U.  Currier,  rechosen. 

1850. — Abrani  D.  Walt,  of  Ipswich,  in  place  of  George  Haskell. 

1800. — James  Kimball,  of  Salem,  in  placo  of  8tc|>bons  Ilakor. 

1861. — Jacksi*n  B.  Swett,  of  IlaTerhlll,  in  place  of  Kbon  B.  Ourrlor. 

1862. — Abram  D.  Wait,  rechosen. 

1863. — Jamss  Kimball,  rechosen. 

1864. — Jackson  B.  Swett,  rechosen. 

1806. — Abram  D.  Wait,  rechosen. 

1866. — James  Kimball,  rechosen. 
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1M7.— Jackaon  B.  Bwutt,  rachoMn. 

186S.— Cliarlea  P.  PnMton,  of  DaoTera,  Id  plac*  of  Abimm  D.  Walt 

18C9.— Janios  Kimball,  rachoaen. 

1870.— Jackwn  B.  Swett,  rechosan. 

1871.— Cliai-Ica  P.  PrMton,  rechoMO. 

1872. — JaiiiM  Kiiiilwll,  rccliuMii. 

]87:i.-  Zachariuli  Qravoa,  of  Lyun,  In  placa  of  Jackaon  B.  SwoU. 

187i.— Joaoph  0.  Proctor,  ofGloiicartar,  Id  placa  of  Ghaa.  P.  PrealOD. 

1875. — JaniM  Kimball,  cachoaen. 

187G.— Zacbariah  Gravoa,  rechoaan. 

1877. — Joaeph  0.  Proctor,  racboaen. 

1878.— Jolin  W.  Raymond,  of  Bavarly,  in  placa  of  Jamea  KlmbalL 

1879.— Gao.  J.  L.  Oolby,  of  Nawbaryport,  In  placa  of  Zachariah  QraTafi 

188().— Zachariuh  Gravoi,  In  placa  of  JoaapIt  0.  Proctor. 

18MI.— John  W.  lUymond,  racbotan. 

1882.— Kiiwanl  U.  Bialiop,  of  llavarbill.  Id  plaoa  of  Gao.  J.  L.  Colby. 

188:1.— Gao.  J.  L.  Colby,  in  placa  ofXacliariab  GraTea. 

1884. — Juliu  W.  Raymond,  rucboaan. 

1K85.— Kilwani  II.  lliiilio|i.  reclitiaon. 

1 880.— David  W.  Ihiw.  uf  Gluuct<atur,  in  placo  of  Gao.  J.  L.  Oolby. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  was 
established  in  1811,  was  abolished  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1821,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  es- 
tablished with  four  justices,  one  of  whom  it  was  pro- 
vided by  law  should  be  commissioned  chief  justice. 
On  the  Ist  of  March,  1843,  the  number  of  judges  was 
increnscil  to  fivo;  March  18,  1845,  it  wuh  iiicrcuHod  to 
six ;  May  24,  18/)!,  to  seven.  On  tho  5th  day  of 
April,  1859,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  present  Superior  Court  established, 
with  ten  judges,  which  number  was  increased,  May 
19,  1875,  to  eleven. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  which  was  es- 
tablished June  26,  1699,  received  no  appointments  to 
its  bench  after  1775.  During  its  existence  the  fol- 
lowing judges  were  appointed: 

1602.— Wm.  Stoufbton  (Gbiaf  JnaUce),  Tboroaa  Danforth,  Wait  Win- 
tbrup  (Cliiaf  Juatica,  1708),  Jubn  llicbania,  Saniuol  Sowall  (Cbiof  Jua- 
Uce,  1718). 

10»5.— Klluba  Cooke. 

17<N).— John  Walley. 

1701.— Jubn  Saffln. 

1702.- Iwiac  Addington  (Cblaf  Juatica,  1703),  John  llatboma,  John 
Lavoratt. 

]7i<8.— Jonntbau  Ciirwin. 

1712.— Benjamin  Lynda  (Cliief  Juatica,  1728),  NaUianlol  Tlioniaa. 

1716.- Addington  Davanport. 

1718.— Edmund  Quincy,  Paul  Dudley  (Cblaf  Juitica,  1746). 

1728.— Jubn  Cualilng. 

1733. — Jouatban  Remington. 
.  1730.— Ricbard  Saltanatall. 

17:)8.— Tbumaa  Gravea. 

1739.— Stopben  Bewail  (Clilef  Juatica,  1752). 

1746.— NuthHiiiel  lliibbaid,  lleiUamin  Lynda  (Oliiuf  Juatica,  1771). 

1747.— John  Ciiitliing. 

1762.— OliamberM  UiumII. 

1756.- Peter  Oliver  (Ohief  Jiutlce,  1772). 

176U.— Tliomaa  Hutchinson  (Chief  Justice). 

17ft7.— Kdmund  Trowbridge. 

1771.— Foster  Hutchinson. 

1772.— Nathaniel  Ropes. 

1774— William  Brown. 

1776.— William  Gushing  (Chief  Justice,  1777),  John  Adams  (Chief 
Justic«),  Nathttiiiul  P.  Sergeant,  William  Reed,  Itobcrt  Treat  lvalue. 

1770.— Jedodlah  Footer,  James  Sullivan. 

1777.— David  Sowull. 

Of  these.  Judges  John  Hathorne,  Jonathan  Curwin, 
Richard  Sultonstall,  Stephen  Sewall,  Benjamin  Lynde, 


Nathaniel  Ropes,  William  Brown,  David  Bewail, 
Jedediah  Foster  and  Nathaniel  P.Sargeant  were  Essex 
County  men.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1781,  an  act 
was  passed  establishing  the  Supreme  Judicial  Oourt 
as  the  successor  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature. 
It  was  established  with  one  chief  justice  and  four  as- 
sociates, but  in  the  year  1800  the  number  of  associates 
was  increased  to  six,  and  the  State  was  divided  into 
two  circuits,  the  East  including  Essex  County  and 
Maine,  and  the  West  including  all  the  remainder  of 
the  State,  except  Suffolk  County.  In  1805  the  number 
of  associates  was  again  fixed  at  four,  and  so  remained 
until  1852,  when  their  number  was  increased  to  five. 
In  1878  the  number  of  associates  was  increased  to 
six,  and  of  one  chief  justice  and  six  iissociutcti  the 
court  is  now  constituted.  Those  in  the  above  list 
after  1774  were  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  of 
the  province.  Of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
since  its  organization,  in  1781,  the  following  have  been 
Essex  County  men :  Theophilus  Parsons,  Charles 
Jackson,  Samuel  Putnam,  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.  C. 
Eiidicott  and  OtiH  P.  Ixird,  who  will  bo  referred  to  in 
another  chapter  contain iiig  skctcht^  of  tho  bciicli  and 
bar. 

The  administration  of  probate  affairs,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Court 
during  the  colonial  period  up  to  the  accession  of  Pres- 
ident Dudley,  in  1G85.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
he  Assumed  the  jurisdiction  to  himself,  but  delegated 
it  in  one  or  more  counties  to  a  judge  of  probate  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Under  the  administration  of  Andros 
the  Governor  personally  attended  to  the  settlement  of 
estates  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  smaller  GsUitcs  came  within  the  rules  established 
by  Dudley.  After  the  deposition  of  Andros  the  old 
colonial  method  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the 
charter  of  the  province  went  into  operation,  in  1092. 
Under  the  provincial  charter  jurisdiction  in  probate 
affairs  was  conferred  on  the  Governor  and  Council, 
who  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  delegating  it 
to  judges  and  registers  of  probate  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. During  the  provincial  period  there  was  no  Pro- 
bate Court  established  by  law,  but  the  judge  and 
register  exercised  their  powers  under  authority  de- 
rived onlv  from  the  Governor  and  Council.  On  the 
Pith  of  March,  1784,  a  Probate  Court  wiui  established, 
of  which  the  judge  and  register  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  until,  under  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ratified  by  the  people  May  23, 1855,  it  was  provided 
after  some  previous  legislation  that  in  1856,  and  every 
fifth  year  thereafter,  the  register  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In  185G  a  Court 
of  Insolvency  was  established  for  each  county,  with  a 
judge  and  regiij>tcr,  and  in  1858  the  olliccs  of  judge  and 
register  of  this  court  were  abolished,  as  well  as  those 
of  judge  and  register  of  probate,  and  the  offices  of 
judge  and  register  of  probate  and  insolvency  cstab- 
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lished.  In  the  same  year  it  was  provided  that  the 
register  of  probate  and  insolvency  should  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  the  annual 
election  in  that  year  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter. 
In  1862  the  Probate  Court  was  made  a  court  of  rec- 
ord. The  offices  of  judge  and  register  have  been  held 
by  the  following  persons  since  the  provincial  charter 
went  into  operation,  in  1692 : 


App.  jUDon. 

1098.  BftHholoin«w  OediMj. 
1608.  JooaUMn  Oarwln. 
1702.  John  Appletou. 
17S9.  Tboamu  Berry. 
1766.  John  CboM«. 
1766.  NathanM  RopM. 
1763.  Boi^amlo  Lysd*. 
1779.  BmiJmbIii  Grami1«ar. 
1708.  8Mnti«l  HoIUd. 
181ft.  DmiM  a.  White. 
18M.  NalhanM  8.  Uow«. 

1867.  AbMr  0.  Gtood*!!,  Judge  of 

InioIveDcy. 

1868.  Honry  B.  Feroald,  Jadgo  of 

iBNolvency. 
1860.  George  F.  Cbooto,  Judge  of 
P.sndl. 


App.  KROISTKU. 

1693.  Stephen  Sewall. 
1G96.  John  Gronde. 
1GU8.  John  lligginson. 
1702.  Ditniel  Kogon. 
1723.  Ditniel  Appleton. 
1762.  Samnel  Rogen. 
1773.  Peter  Frye. 
1770.  Ditniel  Noyee. 
1816.  Nathaniel  Lord  (3d). 
1862.  Edwin  Lawrence. 
1864.  George  R.  Lord. 

1866.  JanieeRopee. 

1867.  Jonathan  I'erley,  Jr. 

1868.  Ahner  0.  Goodoll,   Roglater 

of  Insulfoiicy. 

1868.  Gliartofl  II.  Hudson,  Register 

of  P. 

1869.  Abner  0.  Guodoll,  Register 

of  P.  and  I. 
1878.  Jeremiah  T.  Malioney,  Reg- 
ister of  P.  and  I. 


The  executive  officer  of  the  court  was,  in  colonial 
times  up  to  1685,  called  marshal,  except  in  the 
very  earliest  years,  when  he  was  called  beadle.  As 
early,  however,  as  1634  the  records  show  that  James 
Penn  was  chosen  marshal.  Under  President  Dudley 
he  was  called  provost  marshal,  under  Andres  he  was 
called  sheriff,  and  after  Andros,  until  the  province  was 
established,  in  1692,  he  was  again  called  marshal.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  marshals  in  Essex 
were  as  follows : 


1663.  Samuel  Archard. 

1680.  Jeremiah  Neale. 

1670.  Henry  Sherry. 

1601.  John  llogfin. 

1686.  Robert  Lord. 

1602.  John  Harris. 

rhe  sheriffs  have  been  ai 

s  follows : 

1602.  Cteorgo  Corwln. 

1768.  Richard  SaltonstelL 

1606.  William  Gedney. 

1770.  Michael  Farley. 

1702.  Thomas  Wainwrigltt 

1702.  Ilailey  UartieU. 

William  Gedney. 

1831.  Joseph  B.  Sprague. 

1708.  Daniel  Denlson. 

1862.  Frederick  Robinson. 

1710.  WinUni  Geilnoy. 

I&M.  Thomas  K.  Payson. 

1716.  John  Denlson. 

1850.  James  Gary. 

1722.  DeiUftraIn  Maraton. 

1867.  UoraUo  G.  Herrick. 

1746.  Robert  Hale. 

• 

Under  a  law  passed  in  1881  the  Qovernor  was  au- 
thorized, with  the  power  of  removal,  to  appoint  sher- 
iffs for  the  several  counties  for  five  years.  Under  the 
nineteenth  article  of  amendments  of  the  Ck>nstitution, 
ratified  in  1855,  a  law  was  passed  in  1856  providing 
that  in  that  year,  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  a 
sheriff*  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  county 
at  the  annual  election. 

The  clerks  of  the  courts  were  appointed  by  the 
courts  during  the  colonial  period.    During  the  pro- 


vincial period  the  clerks  of  the  County  Ck)urt8  and 
those  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  were  distinct 
until  1797,  and  the  clerk  of  the  latter  two  courts  had 
his  office  in  lioston.  The  appointment  lay  with  the 
courts  until  1811,  when  the  Governor  and  Council 
were  made  the  appointing  power.  In  1814  the  ap- 
pointment was  given  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
and  there  remained  until  1856,  when  it  was  provided 
by  law  that  in  that  year,  and  every  fifth  year  there- 
aRer,  clerks  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
several  counties.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
in  Essex  County : 


1C37.  Ralph  Fogg. 

1047.  Henry  Bartholomew. 

Robert  lA>rd. 
1G63.  Elias  Stilenian. 
1668.  Hilliard  Venn. 

Ilnrt.  timlnoy. 
1GR3.  RonJ.  Grrrish. 
in!)2.  8topli«n^wiill.l 
1727.  Alitclioll  Sewnll. 
1760.  Jos.  Rowditch. 
1771.  Wni.  Jeffrey. 
1774.  Joe.  Rhiney. 
1770.  Samuel  Osgood. 


1783.  Isaae  Osgood 

1706.  Thoa.  Bancroft. 

1707.  Samuel  Ilolten. 

1708.  Thoa.  Bancroft. 
1801.  Ichabod  Tucker. 

1812.  Jos.  K.  Sprague. 

1813.  Ichabod  Tucker. 
1828.  John  Prince,  Jr. 
1842.  ICIionoxor  Shillalicr. 
1862.  Asahd  Huntington. 
1872.  Alfred  A.  Abbott 
1886.  Dean  Peabody. 


During  the  colonial  period  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
were  registers  of  deeds,  and  so  continued  until  1715, 
when  it  was  provided  "that  in  each  county  some  per- 
son having  a  freehold  within  said  county  to  the  value 
of  at  least  ten  pounds  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  county."  In  1781  a  law  was  passed  renewing 
and  continuing  this  practice,  and  the  law  remained  in 
force  until  1855,  when  it  was  provided  that  in  that 
year,  and  every  third  year  thereaRer,  a  register  of 
deeds  should  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
The  list  of  clerks,  therefore,  above  given  will  cover 
the  registers  up  to  1715.  Since  that  date  they  have 
been  as  follows : 


1002.  Stephen  Sowall. 
1727.  llitchell  SewalL 
1774.  John  lligginson. 
1780.  John  Pickering. 
1807.  Amos  Ghoate. 
1832.  Ralph  II.  French. 
1852.  Kphraim  Brown,  Jr. 


1870.  Ephraim  Brown,  South. 
1870.  Gibert  K.  Hood,  North. 
1876.  Kphraim  Brown,  South. 
1876.  Abiel  Morrison,  North. 
1878.  John  R.  Poor,  North. 
1870.  Oliaa.  ^,  Osgood,  South. 


Up  to  1869  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  whole 
county  was  kept  at  Salem.  But  on  the  22d  of 
June,  in  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  the  city  of  Lawrence  and  the  towns  of  An- 
dover,  North  Andover  and  Methuen  should  con- 
stitute a  district  for  the  registry  of  deeds,  under 
the  name  of  the  Northern  District  of  Essex,  and 
that  the  other  towns  in  the  county  should  con- 
stitute the  Southern  District  It  also  provided  that 
the  Governor  and  Council  should,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  the  following  October,  appoint  a  register 
for  the  Northern  District  to  hold  office  until  a  regis- 

1  Was  also  clerk  during  the  administration  of  Dudley,  and  prubnbly 
during  that  of  Androa. 
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ter  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
the  district  at  the  annual  election  in  1870.  It  further 
provided  that  the  register  of  deeds  then  in  office 
should  continue  until  a  register  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  in 
1870,  and  that  he  should  deliver  on  demand  to  the 
register  of  the  Northern  District  all  original  deeds  or 
other  instruments  recorded  and  remaining  in  his 
office  conveying  or  relating  to  land  or  estates  in  said 
Northern  District. 

After  the  formation  of  the  counties  it  was  provided 
by  law,  in  1654,  that  each  county  should  annually 
choose  a  trcnHurcr.  Tliis  provision  was  renewed  by  an 
act  passed  in  1692,  ader  the  formation  of  the  province, 
and  continued,  it  is  believed,  up  to  185t'),  when  it  wim 
provided  that  a  county  treasurer  should  be  chosen  in 
that  year,  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  Up  to  1654,  when  provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  county  treasurers,  the  treasurer 
chosen  by  the  General  Court  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
whole  colony.    These  were  as  follows: 

1030.  Itichard  Ihimmer. 
1037.  Uiclinnt  IMIiiiij^liiun. 
1040.  William  TyiiK. 
1044  to  1064.  Uichard  RiumII. 


May  13, 1020,  Ooorge  Ilarwood.l 
1  >oc.  1 ,  1 1120,  Smiii  r.ul  A  Wvmj. 
UiVi.  Williuiii  ryiicliuii. 
1684.  Wlllioni  Cuddiiigtuu. 


No  further  record  of  county  treasurers  is  accessible 
before  1774.  From  that  date  they  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


1774.  Micliaul  Kurley. 

17U2.  Stoplieii  (niottta. 

1813.  Bttiley  Bartlott. 

1814.  NaUtauiel  Wado. 


1862.  DnniulWoad. 

1863.  Allen  W.  Dodge. 
1878.  EdwaitlK.JenkiiM. 


The  only  courts  connected  with  the  county  remain- 
ing to  be  mentioned  are  the  Police  and  District 
Courts.  Of  the  Police  Courts  there  are  five — those  in 
Gloucester,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Haverhill  and  New- 
bury port.  That  of  Gloucester  is  for  that  city  alone 
and  its  officers  are  James  Davis,  justice;  Ellridgo  G. 
Friend  and  Wm.  W.  French,  special  justices;  and 
Sumner  D.  York,  clerk.  That  of  Lawrence  is  also 
for  that  city  alone,  and  its  officers  are  Nathan  W.  Har- 
mon, justice :  Wilbur  F.  Gile  and  Charles  U.  Bell, 
special  justices ;  and  Albert  A.  Tyler,  clerk.  That  for 
Lynn  is  for  that  city  alone,  and  its  officers  are  RoUin 
E.  Harmon,  justice ;  Ira  B.  Keith  and  John  W.  Berry, 
special  justices ;  and  Henry  C.  Oliver,  clerk.  The 
Police  Court  of  Haverhill  comprises  within  its  juris- 
diction Haverhill,  Bradford  and  Groveland,  and  its 
officers  are  Henry  Carter,  justice;  Ira  A.  Abbott  and 
Henry  N.  Merrill,  special  justices;  and  Edward  B. 
George,  clerk.  That  of  Newburyport  comprises  New- 
buryport  and  Newbury,  and  its  officers  are  John  N. 
Pike,  justice ;  David  L.  Withington  and  Horace  I. 
Bartlelt,  special  justices;  and  Edward  F.  Bartlett, 
clerk.  The  only  district  court  is  the  First  District 
Court  of  Eiisex,  which  comprises  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion Salem,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Hamilton,  Middleton, 
Topstield  and  Wenham,  and  is  held  at  Salem.     Its 
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officers  are  Joseph  B.  F.  Osgood,  justice ;  Daniel  £. 
Saffiord  and  Nathaniel  I.  Holden,  special  justices; 
and  Samuel  P.  Andrews,  clerk.  Police  Courta  were 
originally  established  in  Salem,  1881 ;  Newburyport, 
1833;  I^wrence,  1848 ;  Lynn,  1849;  Haverhill,  1854 ; 
Gloucester,  1858.  That  of  Haverhill  was  re-established 
in  1867,  taking  Bradford  and  Groveland  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Newburyport 
Court  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Newbury,  in 
1879.  The  first  Essex  District  Court  was  established 
in  1874. 

Little  can  be  said  in  this  chapter  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Essex  bar.  Of  those  who  were  early  called  to  the 
bench  were  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  bom  in 
1(i«19,  and  a  gra<1iintc  of  Harvard  in  1059;  Bartholomew 
Geduey,  of  Salem,  born  in  1040;  Thomas  Berry,  of 
Ipswich,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1712;  Andrew 
Oliver,  of  Salem,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1724; 
Samuel  White,  of  Haverhill  (Harvard),  1731 ;  John 
Hathorne,  of  Salem,  born  in  1641;  Jonathan  Curwin, 
of  Salem,  born  in  1640 ;  Richard  Saltonstall,  of  Hav- 
erhill, born  in  1703  (Harvard),  1722;  Stephen  Sew- 
all,  of  Salcni,  l>orn  in  1702  (Harvard),  1721 ;  Benja- 
min Lyndo,  of  Salem,  born  in  1700  (Harvard),  1718; 
Nathaniel  Ropes,  of  Salem,  born  in  1726  (Harvard), 
1745;  William  Brown,  of  Salem  (Harvard),  1855,— all 
of  whom  were  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature,  but  not  all  educated  in  the  law.  The 
bar  was  divided  into  two  classes — barristers  and  at- 
torneys, and  this  division  continued  until  1836, 
though  after  1806  under  a  rule  of  court  counselors 
were  substituted  for  barristers. 

The  term  *'  barrister  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
barra,  signifying  bar,  and  was  applied  to  those  only 
who  were  permitted  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  courts. 
In  England,  barristers,  before  admission,  must  have 
resided  three  years  in  one  of  the  Iims  of  Court  if  a 
graduate  of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  five 
years  if  not.  These  Inns  of  Court  were  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's 
Inn.  Before  the  Revolution  this  rule  seems  to  have 
so  far  prevailed  here  as  to  require  a  practice  of  three 
years  in  the  Inferior  Courts  before  admission  as  bar- 
rister. John  Adams  says  in  his  diary  that  he  became 
a  barrister  in  1761,  and  was  directed  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  gown  and  bands  and  a  tie  wig,  having 
practiced  according  to  the  rules  three  years  in  the  In- 
ferior Courts.  At  a  later  day  the  period  of  probation 
seems  to  have  been  four  years,  and  at  a  still  later 
seven  years. 

With  regard  to  the  continuance  of  barristers  after 
the  Revolution,  the  I'olluwing  entry  in  the  records  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judicuture  may  be  interesting: 

"Siinulk,  8S.  Su|MTiui-  (kmit  of  .liiiliniliiiu  at  lluitloii,  thini  TiicHilny 
uf  Fuliiiiury,  1781,  i>runuitl  William  ('ii.shiiii;,  Natliuiiivl  1'.  Stirgettiil, 
David  Sowall  uimI  Jainitti  .Sullivan  jiiHticeif :  and  nuw  ut  tliin  lurni  tli«  Tul- 
lowing  riilu  in  niadu  liy  titu  murt  and  ordvicd  tu  bo  cnlured,  vix.:  wlurrv- 
tm,  letirning  unU  litvrury  aocoiiipliiiltnienU  uiti  ntHviwary  as  vrull  to  pru- 
niuto  tlie  liii|i|ilnuiH  im  It)  prutfurvi*  tliu  ficudom  uf  llio  |H>t>iil<%  an<l  lliu 
luHining  uf  tliu  law   whuu  duly  uncounigrd  and  rightly  diixtlu«l  being 
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M  well  prcnilarly  mlMBnrlont  to  tlio  gnroat  and  good  pnrpaw  aformkld, 
an  i>romolivfi  of  public  mid  private  Jiutlee :  and  the  court  being  at  all 
timet  ready  to  beefow  pecaliar  markeof  iqiprobatioD  npoo  the  geutlemen 
of  tlie  bar,  who,  by  a  clone  application  to  the  study  of  the  science  they 
prrtffMR,  by  a  inntle  of  conduct  which  RlTee  a  ronviction  of  the  recti t tide 
of  Ihoir  inintlN  niid  a  fniriMiw  of  praclio^  tltat  dtwn  honor  to  th«  pnirm- 
sion  of  the  law  sliall  dIMtngnieh  as  men  of  science,  honor  and  Intrgiity, 
Do  onler  that  no  gentleman  shall  bo  called  to  the  degree  of  barriiiter 
until  he  shall  merit  the  same  by  his  conspicuous  bearing,  ability  niid 
honesty  ;  and  that  the  court  will,  of  their  own  mere  motion,  call  to  the 
bar  such  persons  as  sliall  render  themseUee  worthy  as  aforesaid ;  and 
that  the  manner  of  calling  to  the  bar  sliall  be  as  follows :  The  gentle- 
man who  shall  be  a  candidate  sliall  stand  within  the  bar;  the  chief  Jus- 
tice, or  In  hta  al«ence  the  senior  Justice,  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  court, 
ni|>cat  to  him  the  qnnliflcatiuiM  iieccimry  for  a  bnrriNt4*r-nt-lnw  ;  nimli 
let  him  knowtbat  it  Ik  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  tlio  court  of  IiIh  Iming 
piisnesmd  of  those  qoaliflcatlons  that  induces  them  to  confer  the  honor 
n|ion  him  ;  and  ^all  solemnly  charge  him  so  to  conduct  himseir  ns  to 
be  uf  singiilsr  service  to  his  country  by  exerting  his  abilities  Tor  the 
defence  of  her  Oonstitntioual  freedom  ;  and  so  to  demean  himseir  as  to 
do  lienor  to  tlio  court  and  bar.** 

The  act  establishing  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
July  8,  1782,  proyidcd  that  the  court  should  and 
ini|;ht  from  time  to  time  make  record  and  establiRli 
all  such  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  attorneys  ordinarily  practicing  in  the  said 
court,  and  the  creating  of  barristcrs-at-law.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  following  rule  was 
adopted  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court: 

**8uflblk  S8.  At  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court  at  Boston  the  last  Tues- 
day of  August,  ITKI,  present  Willinin  Ciishinf;,  Cliicr  JuHtIco,  and  Na- 
tlianlel  I*.  Hargeaut,  David  Sitwall  ami  IiicrrnMi  Siininor,  Jimlirps, 
ordered  tltat  barrisiers  bo  cHllc«i  lo  the  War  by  H|>ocial  writ  to  bo  ordered 
by  the  Oourt,  and  to  be  in  tlio  folluwing  ronii : 

"commonwealth  or  MAssAcutifirrrs. 

•*  3b  A.  R,  Etq^  of ,  Greying:  We  well  hnowing  your  ability, 

learning  and  Integrity,  command  you  that  you  appear  before  our  J iisticos 

of  oar  Supreme  Judicial  Ouurt  next,  to  bo  hoMeu  at ,  in  and  for  our 

county  of  — — ,  on  the  —  Tiioeilay  uf ,  tlion  and  tliore  in  our  said 

(>MiK  to  take  npon  you  tlm  ntato  and  (lef;rr<i  of  a  ltarrii(t(«rnl-liitw. 
Ilrreof  ftiil  iMit.     Witnt^w  ■  ,  KiM|.,  nor  riiirf  JnNlii:<i  at  ihwUMi,  llin 

—  day  of ,  In  the  year  of  our  lioni ami  in  tlio year  of  our 

Independence  — s    Dy  order  of  the  Court.    ,  Clerk. 

*'  which  writ  shall  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment  and  delivered 
twenty  days  before  the  session  of  the  same  Court  by  the  ShorifT  of  the 
same  county  to  the  person  to  whom  directed  and  being  produced  in 
Court  1^  the  llarrister  and  there  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  proper  certificate 
therson  made,  shall  be  ro-<l«llvered  and  kept  as  a  voucher  of  his  lieing 
legally  called  to  the  bar:  And  the  llarristers  shall  take  rank  according 
tu  the  date  of  their  resftectlve  writs.'* 

It  is  believed  that  no  barristers  were  called  after 
1784,  and  the  following  rule  adopted  in  1806  seems 
to  have  substituted  counselors  in  their  place: 

**8nffolk  SS.  At  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court  at  Donton  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Suflblk  and  Nantucket  the  srcond  Tuesday  of  March,  IROO,  pres- 
ent Francis  Dana,  Chief  Justice,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  George  Thatcher 
and  Issae  IHirkar,  Justices,  ordered  :  First.  Mo  Attorney  shall  do  the 
business  of  a  Counsellor  unless  he  shall  have  lieon  made  or  admitted  as 
such  by  the  Court.  Second.  All  Attorneys  of  this  Court  who  have  iKN'n 
admitted  three  years  before  the  sitting  of  this  Court  shall  be  and  hereby 
are  made  Obnusellors  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
such.  Tlilrd.  Mo  Attorney  or  Couhsollor  shall  hereafter  bo  admitted 
witliont  a  previous  examination,  etc.** 

In  1830  the  distinction  l>etween  counselor  and  at- 
torney was  abolished.  The  rule  of  court  adopted  in 
1783  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  issued  under 


the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  the  year  before.  The 
rule  adopted  in  1781  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Judi- 
cature seems  to  have  been  provided  for  by  no  previ- 
ous law,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  before  that 
time  any  rule  ha<l  ever  been  made  by  the  New  Eng- 
land courts  providing  for  barristers.  Precisely  how 
early  they  were  introduced  into  our  courts  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover.  It  is  known,  however,  as  is 
stated  by  Washburne,  in  his  history  of  the  judiciary, 
that  fls  early  as  1768  there  were  twenty-five  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  whom  Daniel  Farnham,  William  Pynchon, 
John  Chipnian,  Nathaniel  Penselee  Sargeant  and 
John  Lowell  were  of  Essex.  It  is  possible  that  be- 
fore the  year  1781,  during  the  provincial  period,  the 
English  rule  was  followed  and  that  the  rule  of  that 
ycnr  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  new  order  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  Revolution. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  court  termed  "the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,*'  which  consisted  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  each  county  and  had  existed  during 
the  provincial  period,  was  changed  to  "  the  General 
Court  of  Sessions"  in  1807.  The  judges  ap])oiutcd 
to  this  court  for  I'^ex  County  were  Samuel  Holten 
(chief  justice),  Josiah  Smith,  Wm.  Pearson,  Thomas 
Kitteridge,  John  Snunders,  Henry  Elkins  (justices), 
and  John  Piinchard  (clerk).  In  1809  this  court  was 
abolished,  and  its  powers  and  duties  transferred  to 
the  Court  ot  Common  Plcns.  In  1811,  however,  it 
was  re-CHtablishcd,  and  its  officers  consisted  of  Sam*]. 
Holten  (chief  justice),  Thomas  Kitteridge,  Henry 
Elkins,  John  Prince  and  Joseph  Fuller  (justices)  and 
Joseph  E.  Sprague  (clerk). 

The  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial,  Superior  and 
Probate  Courts,  as  now  provided  by  law,  are, — 

Sttprrme :  i<aw  term  at  Ral<<m  on  the  flnit  Tuesilay  In  Movember.  Jury 
toniiH  nt  Salnin  on  thu  thini  Tiireday  in  April  and  the  flrat  TiiiiHlay  in 
N«ivriiilK*r. 

Sftjterior:  Civil  terms  at  Salem  on  the  first  llondays  in  June  and  De- 
cenilMtr ;  Ijawrcnce  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  ;  Mewbury|iort  on  the 
fimt  Monday  in  September.  Criminal  terms,— Salem  on  the  fonrUi 
Btonday  In  January  ;  Newburyport  on  the  second  Monday  In  May ; 
Lawrence  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October. 

PifibaU' :  Salem  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month  and  on  the  third 
Moiidny  In  eviiry  month,  excefit  August ;  I«awrenco  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  March,  Blay,  June,  July,  September,  Movembet ; 
llarnHiill  on  thn  snrond  Monday  In  April  and  October  ;  Newburyport  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  January,  Man^li,  May,  June,  July,  September, 
Movember ;  Gloucester  on  the  fourth  Btonday  in  April  and  October. 

The  record  of  admissions  to  the  bar  in  Essex  County 
begins  in  1795,  and  the  following  is  believed  to  be  a 
correct  list  up  to  1887,  inclusive: 

Wm.  D.  Sewell 
John  Pike 
Joecph  Sprsgiie  (:ki) 
UcnJ.  li  Nichols 
Wm.  S.  Titoomb 


1706.  Ichalwd  Tuker 

1706.  diaries  Jackson 

imi.  Joseph  Story 

1804.  Joseph  I>aoa 

Ralph  II.  Frencli 
Daniel  A.  White 
John  Prince,  Jr. 
Samuel  Rwett 

18(15.   Kbeneser  Bloselcy 

1800.   I^verett  SaltonsUll 
John  IMckering 

MWJ.   Henry  A.  8.  Pearboni 


Klislia  Blacks 

Bloody  Noyea 

Samuel  h.  Knapp 
180A.   BHieneier  11  Iloeckford 

Nathaniel  Sawyer 

Joseph  Ifovoy 
1800.   D.  L.  Oliver,  Jr. 
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David  Cuinmingi 

1833. 

John  W.  llrowM 

aOaguodMona 

Andrew  a  Stone 

John  Muurioo  0*Drl«n. 

Qeo.  Lunft 

Xdwaitl  L.  Sherauui 

Geo.  W.  Gate 

1810.  Jacob  Ocrri«h 

18S4. 

Francis  8llsbe« 

Qoo.  W.  Bonsoa 

Robt.  W.Pearson 

Larklu  Tborndlk* 

183ft. 

Wm.Fkbens 

Ben).  Boffdman 

Jaa.  L.  Bankln 

Samuel  Merrill 

Jonathan  0.  PorklM 

1.  P.  G.  Marsh 

Jas.  L.  Tonng 

Joa.  B.  Maiming 

OCUP.  Lord 

1867.  Jaoob  Qaakell 

1868.  Henry  P.  Moulton 

11.  W.  Swott 

18S7. 

Thos.  B.  NewhaU 

Wm.  U.  l*aiaoM 

Henri  N.  Woods 

John  UnlllMon 

1838. 

Joseph  Couch 

UarrioouGniy 

GM>.Uulman 

Stephou  Hooper 

Joa.  Eastman 

Horace  a  Bacon 

1812.  Timothy  Ilaniuiond 

Nathl.  F.8afford,Jr 

IL  N.  Merrill 

Benj.  K.  ValenUne 

James  0.  Merrill 

Franda  Oummlna 

P.  8.  Chase 

Qeo.  W.  Foslor 

Wm.  ISirtoy 

1839. 

Wm.  0.  Moaoloy 

John  James  Ingalla 

Chaa.  Webb 

Jacob  Willard 

Sdwanl  P.  Parknr 

John  B.  Sticknoy 

J.  Kendall  Jennem 

John  Glen  King 

Henry  Carter 

1808.  Jeramlah  T.  Mahonef 

Vrederick  Ilowea 

Francis  11.  Upton 

1868.  Amos  Noyes  i2d) 

Joa.  a  Goodwin 

Kbenexer  Everett 

Joa.  0.  Oerrish 

Edgar  J.  Sherman 

Nathan  N.  WIthlngton 

Theodore  Auioa 

1840. 

H.  F.  Bantow 

Xphraim  A.  Ingalla 

JohnBdwarda  Leonant 

1813.  Qeo.  Newton 

Win.  Willhuus 

Wm.  M.  Rogers 

1870.  Chas.  1.  Briggs 

Kdward  Andrews 

Simon  F.  Barstow 

Chaa.  KImbaU 

Fred.  D.  Buruham 

Thoe.  Stephen!,  Jr 

1842. 

Frederick  Merrill 

Darid  B.  Kimball 

John  8.  Qlle 

OcUviua  Pickering 

Luther  A.  IlackeU 

1850.  Qeo.  P.  Ilurrill 

Hiram  P.  Harriman 

John  Scott 

Horace  Plumer 

Wm.P.  Upham 

Cliaa.G.  Saunders 

1814.  Henry  Peirce 

1843. 

Goo.  Haskell 

Bei\).  U.  Smith 

1871.  Wm.8.anae 

1816.  Jua.  M.  Duncan 

1844. 

Alfred  A.  AbboU 

B.  T.  Hutchinson 

Samnol  A.  Johnson 

Ellaha  P.  WalUoe 

Jos.  F.  Olark 

John  F.  Deverenx 

James  H.OIddlnga 

W.  A.  Rogers 

Wm.  L.  Rogera 

John  S.  DriTer 

1872.  Ira  Anaon  Abbott 

1810.  Wm.  Thorndike 

1845. 

Moses  Foster,  Jr. 

Wm.  L.  Peabody 

Chaa.  W.  Richardson 

Rufiis  V.  UoTey 

Wm.  F.  0.  Stearns 

Ohaa.  Sewall 

Fred.  P.  Byram 

1818..  Andrew  Dunlap 

Darid  Kimball 

Arthur  A.  Peterson 

Ira  B.  Keith 

Solomon  S.  Whlp|ile 

BooJ.  Barstow 

Thonidike  D.  Hodges 

Wm.  Henry  Gore 

John  Vostur 

Jeremiah  P.  Jones 

1860.   Henry  W.  Chapman 

IiovoruttS.  Tuckerman 

1810.  NlieneBor.Sliillabor 

Wm.  D.  Northend 

John  K.  Tarbox 

JoaUth  r.  Bly 

John  W.  Proctor 

1846. 

Anguatus  D.  Rogers 

John  0.  Sanborn 

Wm.  W.  Wilklna 

1820.  A.  W.  Wildes 

Daniel  Weed 

Wm.  G.  Currier 

1873.  ArbaN.  Lincoln 

1821.  Isaac  R.  How 

Liaao  Ames 

Wm.  FUk  Gile 

Jea.  1.  BuBweU 

K  H.  Derby 

Horace  L.  OonoUy 

Thoa.  A.  Oushlng 

Chaa.  Upham  Bell 

Jos.  G.  Waters 

1847. 

W.  Augustus  Maraton 

Wm.  Cogswell 

Frank  P.  Ireland 

1823.   Robt.  Ccuas 

1848. 

I«ouls  Worcester 

1861.  JohnMillikin 

Chas.  A.  Benjamin 

a.  0.  Wilde 

George  11.  Lord 

Francis  II.  Borick 

Andrew  FIte 

Wni.  Oiikoa 

A.  O.  White 

MicisJah  1).  MansAeld 

Chas.  D.  Moore 

John  A.  iUclwrdson 

Geo.  F.  Choate 

Alphoueo  J.  Itobemon 

1874.   AmosK.  Rollins 

Rufus  Cliottte 

N.  a  Howe 

Geo.  A.  Itouslcy 

Louis  W.  Kelley 

Thornton  Detton 

1849. 

Wm.H.  P.  Wright 

1862.  Kdwaitl  P.  Kimball 

Chaa.  H.  Panuns 

Robt.  Rantoul,  Jr. 

Jairus  W.  Perry. 

Henry  G.  Rollins 

A.  L.  Huntington 

1824.  Jos.  H.  Prince 

Nathaniel  Pierce 

Geo.  Foster 

Fred.  A.  Bonten 

John  Walsh 

B.  Frank  Watson 

Qeo.  WheatUind.  Jr 

Arthur  F.  Morris 

1825.  BeiU.  Tucker 

1853. 

Wm.  0.  Endloott 

1863.  Nathaniel  J.  Ifolden 

Chaa.  Roberts  Brickett 

1826.   A.  Huntington 

K.  W.  Klmboll 

Caleb  Saunders 

1876.   John  P.  Sweeney 

Moses  i*anions  Parish 

Geo.  Andrews 

Frank  Kimball 

Willis  K.  Flint 

Giluian  Parker 

Dean  Peabody. 

MInot  Tirrull,  Jr. 

Frank  W.  Hale 

Stephen  P.  Webb 

1851. 

Phllo  L.  Beveriy 

Chas.  S.  Osgood 

N.  D.  A.  Chu-ke 

J.  C.  Stick ney 

Win.  C.  Preacott 

1864.  R.  B.  Brown 

Thoe.  Huso,  Jr. 

Dnvid  Itobfi  ts 

Stuplion  U.  Wheatland 

11.  L.  Ultornum 

1876.   Edwunl  It.  George 

W.  S.  Allen 

John  B.  Clarke 

A.  R.  Sanborn 

Wilson  S.  Jenkins 

1827.  Samuel  Phillips 

Stephen  B.  Itos,  Jr. 

John  W.  Porter 

Samuel  II.  Hodges 

1828.   David  Black 

Ammi  Brown 

Geo.  H.  Poor 

David  L.  WlUiingten 

Nathaniel  J.  Lord 

Jaoob  W.  Reed 

U.  W.Boardman 

Francis  H.  Peari 

Geo.  Wheatland 

Daniel  B.  Safford 

W.  H.  Dalrymple 

Frank  P.  Allen 

Ellis  Gray  Loring 

1862. 

Sidney  0.  Bancroft 

Chaa.  A.  Sayward 

Jerome  II.  Fhdie 

John  Tenney 

Caleb  Lamson 

Solomon  Lincoln,  Jr. 

Henry  F.  Cliass 

Kdward  L.  Le  Breton 

J.  A.  Glllis 

N.  MorUmer  Hawkes 

1877.   Henry  T.  Crosweli 

Nathaniel  P.  Knapp 

Joseph  II.  Robinson 

1865.  David  M.  Kelly 

David  C.  BartleU 

N.  W.  Ilazon 

Abnor  C.  Goodoil,  Jr. 

Kibrldge  T.  Iliii  ley 

Jas.  N.  Breed 

1830.    John  CkHlnian 

John  N.  Pike 

Porter  T.  Itoborts 

Wm.  F.  M.  Oollias 

John  8.  Williams. 

1851. 

Oliaa.  J.  Thorndike 

John  P.  Adams 

Peter  W.  Lyall 

1831.    Alfred  Kittridge 

Chas.  11.  Stickney 

Eben  A.  Andrews 

Newton  P.  Frye 

Chas.  Bllnot 

1854. 

Michael  B.  Mulkina 

Wm  L.  Thompson 

Clias.  F.  Caswell 

Frauds  B.  Crowninshield 

Hiram  0.  Wiley 

1866.   Wm.  E.  Blunt 

Moses  H.  Ames 

Henry  Field 

1856. 

Francis  S.  Howe 

John  W.  Berry 

Kben  F.  P.  Smith 

Chas.  A.  Andrew 

C.  W.  IJpham 

C.  A.  Phillips 

Geo.  F.  Means 

1832.   N.  Devereux 

Wm.  G.  Choato 

Walter  Parker 

Thoe.  G.  Sinipeon,  Jr. 

Epliniiui  T.  Miller 

G.  A.  PoaUMly 

Tbdti.  F.  II mil 

(iou.  Cal«tn  Abbott 

JimIuiu  II.  Wurd 

]t4>l>t.  8.  Rantoul 

Wui.  H.  Knox 

Chas.  A.  Tobiii 

(Joo.  11.  I>uvereux 

1800. 

lUrriiton  U.  Johnson 

Warren  11.  Mtico 

Buyd  U.  Junes 

Wni.  G.  Woodward 

Jus.  H.  Uragdou 

1807.    Wni.  C.  Fttlieiui 

1878.   John  A.  Pago 
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Geo.  J.  GniT 
Ilfnim  >l.  Browne 
Wni.H.Moudj 
Dennh  W.  Qiifll 
Thoa.  r.  Oallagbor 
^  m.  F.  MojM 
John  C.  M.  Bajley 
llumce  1.  DiMlloU 
Itnnicl  N.  (7n>wl«7 
IhOrick  I.  HcOiMkin 
Q«o.  B.  IvQSi 

1879.  Frank  U.  CUrke 
Sdward  P.  Uthor 
Jowph  Y.  Swwney 
MIcbMl  J.  MrNeirny 
JoHopli  v.  flaiiniin 
Forrest  L.  Ktaim 
Charlea  liolgliton 
Kdwln  F.  Cloittman 
CharlM  D.  Welch 
Frank  V.  Wight 
Jacob  Otis  Ward  well 
Charlos  O.  Dyer 
Charlei  II.  Sjnionds 
Kilwanl  X.  Frje 
ThmMluro  M.  Oiilionio 
N.  Buninor  Mjrick 
Daniel  J.  M.  O'Qillaghan 
Oharlon  A.  Ilnnwll 
CImrlce  lluward  Poor 

18ft).   llonj.  Nowhall  Jdliiimn 
J<4ilali  V.  Koonn 
Jonathan  Jjaineon 
Win.  W.  llutler 
Frank  C.  Skinner 
Charles  8.  Wilson 
Frank  K.  Farnham 
llenrj  G.  Diirgin 
Aldcn  P.  White 
CImrlos  K.  Todd 
William  Perry 
CalrlnB.Tnttle 
G.  M.  Steams 
John  II.  Baldwin 
Samuel  Merrill 
BeiO.  K.  Prontifls.  Jr. 
Frmlorick  G.  Prmton 
Kdward  0.  Battle 

1881.  Charles  A.  Do  Courcy 
Albert  Biniay  Tasker 
John  Hilton  Stearns 
Alfred  L.  Baker 


1882.  Wni.  F.  Noonan 
Wm.  II.  Lucie 
Ciiarles  F.  Sargent 
Wm.  D.  T.  Trefry 
James  W.  Goodwin 
Kdwanl  II.  Browne 
BctOaniin  C.  Ames 
Kdwanl  II.  Howell 
John  C.  Pinrco 
NnUianielC.  Bartlett 
Edwin  A.  Oark 
George  L.  Well 
Tristram  F.  Bartlett 
Nathaniel  N.  Jones 
Isaac  A.  Itanison 

188:t.   MnrKlinmn  W.  llurAtn 
Cliarlos  A.  Woaro 
Thomas  II.  Ronayne 
Sumner  D.  York 
Frank  C.  lUchnnlson 
Wm.  A.  Pew,  Jr. 
George  K.  Batchelder 
MeUille  P.  BeckeU 
Kdmuud  II.  Fuller 

188-1.  ShiiiuoI  A.  Fuller 

Kuf^one  T.  McCVirthy 
Wm.  T.  McKuuo 
Jusuiih  F.  Quinn 

1885.  John  11.  I'lHir 

(•oorgo  II.  l<!ntnn 
Warren  H.  Hutchinson 
John  J.  Klnlirrly 
Joroniiuh  K.  iUrilolt 
Byron  K.  Crowcll 
Boliort  O'Callaghan 
Gornolius  J.  Rowley 
Hubert  T.  lUlison 
Tliouinit  Kevllln,  Jr. 
Ulclmra  K.  Hi  lira 
.lolin  C.  Donavan 

188G.   llniTyJ.  C<ile 

WinHoId  8.  Peters 
Eflwnrd  P.  Morton 
Horace  BI.  Sargent 
Wm.  O'Shea 
Wm.  C.  Kndicott,  Jr. 
Wni.  11.  llrmnil 

1887.   George  II.  Williams 
Bei\Jamln  G.  Hall 
Andrew  Ward 
Kufiis  P.  Tapley,  Jr. 
Archibald  N.  Donabae 


There  remains  liltle  to  be  included  witliin  tliis 
slcetch  of  Essex  County.  Tlie  details  concerning  the 
jails  of  Ipswicli,  the  first  of  which  was  built  in  1652 ; 
of  the  court-house  and  probate  building  in  that  town, 
the  latter  of  which  was  built  in  1817,  and  held  the 
records  until  tlicy  were  removed  to  Salem ;  of  the 
erection  of  a  jail  and  house  of  correction  in  Law- 
rence in  1853,  and  of  the  erection  of  a  court-house 
in  that  city  in  1859,  and  of  the  county  buildings  in 
Newburyport  and  Salem,  consisting  in  the  latter  city 
partly  of  a  granite  court-house,  built  in  1841,  and  a 
brick  court-house  built  in  18(il,  will  be  included  in 
the  town  histories.  There  are  various  corporations, 
associations  and  societies  which  would  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  these  histories,  but  in  case  they 
may  be  omitted  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  refer  to 
them  at  least  by  name.  Those  best  known  are  the 
Essex  Institute,  at  Salem,  established  in  1821  and  in- 


corporated in  1848 ;  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  at  Salem,  incorporated  in  1836  ;  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  established  at  Salem  in  1867  with 
a  fund  of  $140,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  the  hall  and  museum  of  the 
East  India  Marine  Society ;  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  founded  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in 
1818 ;  the  Essex  North  and  Essex  South  Medical  Socie- 
eties,  and  the  Essex  County  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society;  the  Merrimac  Valley  Dental  Association; 
the  Veteran  Odd  Fellows'  Association,  of  Essex 
County ;  the  Teachers'  Association,  incorporated  in 
1827,  and  Unitarian  Conference  and  Congregational 
Club. 

This  sketch,  feared  by  the  author  to  be  imperfect, 
more  especially  in  its  enumeration  of  the  early  offi- 
ces and  their  incumbents,  concerning  whom  the 
records  are  often  confused,  will  close  with  a  list  of  the 
present  officers  of  the  county : 

Judge  or  I'mbnto  nnd  lumilvoncy,  George  F.  Clioale,  of  Salnm  ;  Reg- 
ister or  Pn>bato  and  lusolroMcy,  Jeremiah  T.  Mahonoy,  of  Salem  ;  Clerk 
of  the  Oourt,  Doan  Poaboily,  of  Lynn  ;  Oonnty  Troasnror,  EL  Kendall 
Jenkins,  of  Andovor;  SliorlfT,  Horatio  G.  I(errick,of  Iiawronce  ;  Jteffis- 
lor  of  Deeds  (North  District),  John  K.  Poor,  of  liawrence  ;  (South  Dis* 
trict),  Cliarl««  H.  (^;l>od,  of  Siiloni ;  (*4)unty  (Jonimisslonora,  John  W. 
Kuyuiond,  of  llev«trly,  until  IKM7 ;  Idlwanl  II.  lIMiop,  of  NaTerhlll, 
until  1888  ;  David  W.  iiow,  of  Oloucesier,  until  1880;  8|wcial  Ooramls- 
sionem,  Aaron  Sawyer,  of  Amesbury,  until  1889 ;  Ivory  Eromons,  of 
Swampscott,  ULtil  1889  ;  CommlHsionerB  of  Insolvency,  Shemwu  Nelson, 
of  Georgetown  William  L.  Tliomiison,  of  Lawrence ;  Ilonioe  I.  Bart- 
lett, of  Newburyport ;  Trial  Justices,  J.  Scott  Todd,  of  Rowley ;  Na- 
thaniel V.  S.  York,  of  Rock|iort ;  William  BL  RogorSi  of  Methuon ; 
Orlando  B.  Tonuy,  of  Ge4>reotown  ;  George  11.  l*oor,  of  Andorer  ; 
George  W.  Cate,  of  AMiesbury  ;  Amos  Morrill,  of  Peabody ;  Orlando  8. 
Builey,  of  Amesbury ;  William  NuUIng,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead  ;  Wesley  K. 
Bell,  of  I{]swich  ;  Stephen  Oilman,  of  Lynnfleld ;  and  Joseph  T.  Wilson, 
of  Nahant 


CJIAPTEK   II. 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 


BY  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 


The  preceding  chapter  contains  matter  which 
might,  perhaps,  properly  be  included  in  this.  That 
chapter  contains,  in  connection  with  a  sketch  of  the 
courts  of  Essex  County,  a  list  of  persons  admitted 
to  the  bar,  chiefly  copied  from  the  records  in  the 
clerk's  office  in  Salem.  The  present  chapter  will  be 
devoted  principally  to  sketches  of  the  bench  and  bar, 
many  of  them  necessarily  short,  but,  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient, if  not  to  do  justice  to  the  subjects  them- 
selves, to  at  least  demonstrate  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
county  from  its  organization,  in  1G43,  in  eminent 
men.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  county  in  the 
State  can  furnish  so  distinguished  a  list  of  men  edu- 
ucated  to  the  law  among  its  native  citizens. 
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Among  those  on  the  bench  in  the  colonial  and 
early  provincial  periods  few  of  the  judges  were  law- 
yers. Up  to  the  Revolution  only  four  judges,  edu- 
cated in  the  law,  had  been  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, — Benjamin 
Lyndc,  Paul  Dudley,  lixlmund  Trowbridge  and  Wil- 
liam Cushing.  Few  lawyers  found  their  way  across 
the  ocean,  and  fewer  still  pursued  a  professional 
study  here.  A  prejudice  against  them  existed,  and 
the  inducements  to  enter  the  profession  were  small. 
The  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  re- 
flected this  prejudice  by  ordering,  on  October  21, 1668, 
''  that  no  usual  and  common  attorney  in  any  Inferior 
Court  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  as  Deputy  in  this 
Court."  In  1G85,  or  immediately  afler  that  date, 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Edward  Randolph 
wrote  to  England  that  there  were  only  two  attorneys 
in  Boston,  and  asked  to  have  sent  ''  two  or  three 
honest  attorneys,  if  any  such  in  nature." 

A  Bar  Association  was  formed  in  1806,  and  at  that 
time  there  were  probably  only  twenty-three  members 
of  the  bar  in  Essex  County,  while  to-day,  as  the  list 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  shows,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  three.  These  twenty-three  were  John 
Pickering,  Timothy  Pickering,  Benjamin  Pickman, 
John  Prince,  Jr.,  Samuel  Putnam,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  Joseph  Story,  William  Prescott  and  Samuel 
Swett,  of  Salem ;  Joseph  Dana,  Michael  Hodge,  Ed- 
ward Little,  Edward  St.  Lioe  Livermore,  Ebenezer 
Moseley  and  Daniel  A.  White,  of  Newbury  port ;  Ste- 
phen Minot  and  John  Variium,  of  Haverhill ;  Nathan 
Parks,  of  Qioucester ;  Ralph  H.  French,  of  Marble- 
head  ;  Asa  AndrewH,  of  Ipswich ;  Nathan  Dane,  of 
Beverly ;  and  Samuel  Farrar,  of  Andover. 

This  association  probably  dissolved  about  the  year 
1812,  and  in  1831  another  association  was  formed, 
whose  records  show  that  at  the  time  of  its  formation 
there  were  fifty-two  members  of  the  bar.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  was  the  first  and  probably  its  only  presi- 
dent, »s  it  oxi.Hted  only  a  few  ycnrrt.  lObcnoxer  Shilla- 
ber  was  its  secretary,  and  Ebenezer  Moseley,  Jacob 
Gerrish,  John  G.  King,  Ruins  Choate  and  Stephen 
Minot  composed  its  standing  committee.  The  pres- 
ent Bnr  Association  was  formed  at  the  court-house 
in  Lawrence  October  20, 1856,  and  its  constitution 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  court-house  in 
Salem  December  16,  1856.  Its  presidents  have  been 
Otis  P.  Lord,  Asahel  Huntington,  William  C.  Endi- 
cott,  Stephen  B.  Ives  and  the  present  incumbent, 
William  D.Northend. 

Samuel  Appleton,  born  in  Waldingfield,  Eng- 
land, ill  1G24,  came  to  New  England  with  his  father, 
Sjunuel,  in  1035  and  resided  in  Ipswich.  He  was 
named  in  the  charter  of  1092  as  one  of  the  Council, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  judges  a))p()intod  in  1002  U) 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  ICssex, 
holding  his  seat  until  his  death,  May  15,  1696.  Ho 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Paine,  of  Ip- 


swich, and  for  a  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Johu 
Oliver,  of  Newbury. 

Daniel  Pierce  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Newbury.  In  1608  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Essex  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  held  his  seat  until 
his  death,  January  22,  1704. 

William  Browne  was  the  son  of  William  Browne, 
and  was  born  perhaps  in  Salem  in  1639.  In  1689,  after 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  Essex  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1696, 
and  died  while  in  office,  February  14, 1716. 

John  Appleton,  nephew  of  Samuel  Appleton 
above-mentioned,  and  son  of  John,  was  probably  born 
in  Ipswich  in  1652.  He  was  town  clerk  of  that  town 
in  1697;  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1697;  a 
member  of  the  Council  from  1098  to  1702,  from 
1706  to  1715  and  from  1720  to  1722.  He  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Essex  Common  Pleas  bench  in  1704  and  re- 
moved by  Governor  Belcher  in  1732.  He  was  in  the 
same  year  made  judge  of  probate  for  Essex,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death,  in  1739.  He  married,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1081,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bogera, 
president  of  Harvard  College. 

Thomas  No  yes  was  probably  born  in  Newbury  in 
1649.  He  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Essex 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1707,  and  held  that  office 
until  1725.    He  died  April  12,  1730. 

John  Higoinson,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Higgin- 
son,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  of 
Salem,  was  a  merchant  by  profession,  and  appointed 
to  the  Essex  Common  Pleas  bench  in  1708,  and  held 
thai  office  until  his  death,  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-three years. 

John  BuRRiLLwas  born  in  Lynn  in  October,  1658. 
He  represented  that  town  for  many  years  in  the 
General  Court  and  during  ten  years  was  Speaker  of 
the  House.  He  was  crown  counselor  and  appointed 
to  the  Common  Pleas  bench  in  1720, and  died  Decem- 
ber 10,  1721. 

Samuel  Bkowne,  son  of  Judge  William  Browne 
already  mentioned,  was  born  in  Salem,  October  8, 
1669.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Common  Pleas 
bench  in  1716,  and  as  associate  and  chief  justice 
continued  on  the  bench  until  his  death,  June  16, 1731. 

Bartholomew  Gednky  was  a  physician,  and  prob- 
ably born  in  Salem  in  1040.  He  was  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  organized 
in  1092  by  Governor  Phipps,  for  the  trial  of  the 
witches.  He  was  ap])ointed  in  1092  judge  of  probate 
for  Essex  County,  under  the  authority  assumed  by 
Governor  Phipps  to  delegate  probate  power  vested  in 
him.  In  the  same  year  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Ouinmon  Pleas,  lie  seems  to 
have  mingled  military  with  judicial  occupations,  and 
counnaiuled  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  101)0. 
He  died  February  28,  10i>8-i)9. 

Jonathan  Cokwin  was  a  native  of  Salem,  born  in 
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November,  1640.  In  1692,  on  the  resignation  by  Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall  of  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  organisEod  by  Grovernor 
William  Fhip|)S  for  the  trial  of  the  witclics,  he  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Afler  the  union  of  the  col- 
onies he  wns  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County,  and  in  1715  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, holding  the  oflSce  until  his  death,  in  June, 
1718. 

WiLUAM  Hatiiornr  came  in  the  "Arbclla"  with 
Winthrop  in  1630,  and  first  settled  in  Dorchester.  In 
1636  he  received  a  grant  of  lands  from  Salem,  and 
took  up  his  residence  there.  He  was  commissioned 
speaker,  of  the  House,  counsel  in  court,  judge  and 
soldier. 

Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder- Working  Providence,** 
says:  "Yet,  through  the  Lord's  mercy  we  still  retaine 
among  our  Democracy  the  Godly  CapUiino  William 
Hatliorne,  whom  the  Ijord  has  imbued  with  a  quick 
comprehension,  strong  memory  and  Rhctorick,  and 
volubility  of  speech,  which  has  caused  the  people  t(» 
make  use  of  him  oflen  in  Public  Service,  especially 
when  they  have  had  to  do  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment." He  was  the  American  ancestor  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

John  Hatiiorne,  son  of  William  Hathorne  above- 
mentioned,  was  born  in  Salem  August  4,  1G41.  Be- 
for  the  union  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
Cr»Ionics  he  wns  a  representative  or  delcgaic  to  the 
General  Court,  and  one  of  the  assistants.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  after  the 
deposition  of  Andros,  he  whs  one  of  the  Council 
assuming  the  government  of  the  colony.  When  the 
Court  of  Common  Plens  for  Essex  County  was  csLib- 
lished  he  was  appointe<l  one  of  iU  judgcH,  and  in  1702 
was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature.  While  on  the  bench  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Council,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Stoughton,  commanded  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
peditioQ  against  the  French  and  Indians  on  the 
Penobscot  River.  He  continued  on  the  bench  of  the 
Bufierior  Court  until  his  resignation,  in  1712,  and  died 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1717. 

Drnjamin  Lyndk  wns  born  in  Boston  September 
22,  1666,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1686.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  was  admit- 
ted as  a  barrister  before  his  return  to  America. 
Washburn,  in  his  "Judicial  History  of  Massachu- 
setts," says  that  he  was  the  first  regularly  educated 
lawyer  ever  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court.  In  1699,  or  thereabouts,  he  removed  to  Salem, 
and  made  that  place  his  residence  until  his  death,  on 
the  28tli  of  January,  1749.  He  wns  appointed  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature 
in  1712,  and  in  1728,  on  the  resignation  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  was  appointed  chief  justice. 

Brnjamin  Lyndb  (2d)  was  the  son  of  the  above- 
named  Benjamin   Lynde,  and   was  born   in  Salem 
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October  5, 1700.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1718, 
and,  though  not  a  lawyer,  was  appointed  in  1734  a 
special  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plens  for 
Suffolk,  and  in  1739  one  of  the  standing  judges  of 
that  court  for  Essex.  He  was  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  1745,  and  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Hutchinson  to  the 
office  of  (Governor,  in  1771,  he  was  commissioned  in 
his  place,  resigning  his  seat  in  1772.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed judge  of  probate  for  Essex  County,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  October  9,  1781. 

RiCHAiU)  Saltonstall  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  and  was  born  in  that  town 
June  14,  1703.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Major  Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall,  great-grandson  of  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall, and  great-great-grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall, one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
graduated  at  Harvnrd  in  1722,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  wns  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature.  It  is  not  known  that  he  was 
educated  to  the  law,  nor  was  it  in  either  the  days  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  or  of  the  province  the  custom 
to  confine  judicial  appointments  to  those  of  the  legal 
profession.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  held  a 
commission  as  colonel  of  the  provincial  troops,  and 
in  1787,  while  on  the  bench,  he  was  the  commander 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 
He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  habits,  of  considerable 
learning,  of  refined  tastes  and  was  conspicuous  for 
the  generous  hospitality  which  his  ample  means 
enabled  him  to  dispense. 

Judge  Saltonstall  held  his  seat  on  the  bench  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Haver- 
hill, October  20,  1706.  lie  married  three  wives,  the 
last  of  whom  was  a  duughter  of  Klisha  Cooke,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Suffolk 
County,  and  granddaughter  of  Judge  Elisha  Cooke, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, who  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  John 
Leverett  He  left  three  sons — Richard  Saltonstall,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1751,  who  died  in  England 
in  1785 ;  Nathaniel,  a  physician,  living  in  Haverhill, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1766,  who  died  in  1815 ;  and 
I^everett,  a  captain  under  Cornwallis,  who  died  in 
New  York  in  1782.  He  left  also  two  daughtera, 
one  of  whom,  Abigail,  was  the  first  wife  of  Colo- 
nel George  Watson,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  other  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Moses  Badger,  of  Providence. 

Caleb  Cusuino,  of  Salisbury,  was  made  Common 
Pleas  judge  in  1759,  and  afler  the  Revolution,  when 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  was  reorganized,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice. 

Stephen  Higoinron  was  born  in  Salem  in  1716. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
1761,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 

Andrew  Oliver,  of  Salem,  was  one  of  the 
"Mandamus  Counsellors."  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1749,  and  was  appointed  Common  Pleas  judge 
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in  1761,  and  held  office  until  the  Bevolution.  He 
died  in  1799. 

William  Bourne  was  the  son  of  Sylvanns  Bourne, 
of  Barnstable,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1743. 
Ho  settled  in  Murblolicad,  and  was  made  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1766,  holding  his 
office  until  his  death  in  August,  1770. 

Peter  Frye  was  born  in  Andover  in  1728,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744.  He  was  register  of 
probate  and  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1772,  and  which  he 
held  until  the  Revolution.  He  died  in  England 
in  1820. 

William  Bkowne  was  born  in  Salem  February 
27,  1737,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1755.  In 
1704  ho  was  appointed  collector  of  Balcm,  and  in 
1770  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  E^ex.  He  was  confirmed  as  judge  of  the 
\  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  June  15,  1774,  and 
M  Jn  the  same  year  was  made  a  "Mandamus  Counsellor." 
He  was  a  Loyalist,  and,  retiring  from  the  country  in 
1778,  was  made  Governor  of  Bermuda  in  1781,  and 
died  in  England  February  13,  1802. 

Samuel  Skwall  was  born  in  Bishop-stoke,  Eng- 
land, March  28,  1652,  and  died  in  Boston  January 
1,  1730.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Sewall,  born  in 
1576,  came  to  New  England  and  lived  in  Newbury, 
where  he  died  about  1655.  His  father,  Henry  Sew- 
all,  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  and  after  begin- 
ning a  settlement  in  Newbury,  returned  to  England. 
In  1659  he  again  came  to  New  England,  and  after 
making  a  permanent  settlement  in  Newbury,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife  and  children  in  1661.  The  son, 
Samuel,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1671,  and  after 
studying  divinity  preached  for  a  time.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  1676,  he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
John  Hull,  a  goldsmith  of  wealth  in  Ik)ston,  by  whom 
he  secured  ample  means  of  support  without  the 
drudgery  of  a  mi  ulster's  life.  He  was  made  an  assistant 
in  1684,  and  continued  in  of  lice  until  the  arrival  of 
Andros.  In  1688  he  went  to  England,  resuming  on 
his  return,  in  1689,  the  office  of  assistant,  and  from 
1692  to  1725  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  In  1692 
he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Term- 
iner and  subsequently  an  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Judicature,  which  position  he  held 
until  1718,  when  he  was  made  chief  justice.  He  was 
also  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk,  and  resigned  both 
offices  in  1728  on  account  of  old  age.  He  had  been 
a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  was  one  of  the 
judges  before  whom  the  alleged  witches  were  tried, 
but  on  the  14th  of  January,  1697,  Rev.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard  read  a  "bill,"  as  it  was  called,  before  his  congre- 
gation, in  which  the  judge  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  the  acts  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  peni- 
tently asked  the  Ibrgivenesa  of  God  and  man. 

Btkimien  Sewall,  son  of  Major  Stephen  Sewall, 
was  born  in  Salem  December  18, 1704,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1721.     He  was  for  a  short  time  tutor  at 


Harvard,  and  afterwards  taught  school  in  Marble- 
head.  He  was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Judicature  in  1739,  and  in  1752  was 
promoted  to  chief  justice.  He  held  his  seat  until  hia 
death,  which  occur retl  Scipteniber  10,  17(»0. 

Samuel  Sbwall  was  born  in  Boston  December 
11, 1757,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1776.  In  1808 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  altna 
mater.  He  studied  law  with  Francis  Dana,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  practiced  in  Marblehead,  which  town  he 
represented  in  the  liCgislature.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1797  to  1800,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  In  November,  1813,  ho  wiui  made 
chief  justice,  and  died  in  Wiscasset,  Mo.,  June  8, 
1814.  He  nmrried,  December  8, 1781,  Abigail,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Humphrey  Devereux,  of  Marblehead. 

JosiAii  Walcott,  a  merchant  in  Salem,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  E^ssex  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  1722.  He  continued  on  the  bench  until  hia 
death,  February  2, 1729. 

Timothy  Linall  was  born  in  Salem  November  4, 
1677,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1695.  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  IIou.sc  of  llepresentatives  in  1720,  and 
in  1729  was  appointed  to  the  Common  Pleas  bench. 
He  held  his  seat  until  1754,  and  died  October  25, 
1760. 

John  Wainwriqiit  was  a  merchant  of  Ipswich, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1709,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Common  Pleas 
bench  in  1729,  and  held  his  seat  until  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1789. 

Theophilus  Buurill,  of  Lynn,  was  a  nephew  of 
Judge  John  Burrill,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench  in  1733,  and  died  in  office  in 
1737. 

Thomas  Beiiuy,  a  physicinn  of  I|)swich,  was  born 
in  Bost«)n  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1712.  He 
was  judge  of  probate  of  Essex  County,  as  well  as 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  to  which  odiee  he 
was  appointed  in  1733,  and  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  in  1756. 

Benjamin  Maiiston  was  born  in  Salem,  but  in  his 
later  years  lived  in  Manchester.  Ho  married  Eliaui- 
beth,  daughter  of  Isaac  Winslow,  of  Marsh  Held,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Governor  Isiuic  Winslow,  of 
the  "  Mayflower."  He  was  sheriff  of  Essex  County,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  1737,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in 
1754.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1689. 

John  Choate,  of  Ipswich,  was  judge  of  probate 
for  Essex  County,  and  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas.     He  died  while  in  office,  in  1766. 

Henuy  Ginivs,  a  native  of  Watertown,  was  born  in 
1709,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1726.  He  settled 
in  Salem  as  a  merchant,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Common  Pleas  bench  in  1754,  and  continued  on  the 
bench  until  his  death,  in  1759. 

John  Taskeu,  of  ^rarblehead,  was  made  Common 
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Pleas  judge  in  1755,  and  died  in  office  November  9, 
1761. 

Benjamin  Pickman,  of  Salem,  was  born  in  1708, 
and  was  a  merchant.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench  in  1750,  holding  his  office  until  1761. 
He  died  August  20, 1774. 

William  Puescott  wa-*  born  in  Peppercll  August 
19, 1762,  and  was  the  son  of  Colonel  William  Pre^cott, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1783,  and  after 
teaching  school  for  a  time  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  he  en- 
tered the  law-office  of  Niillinn  Jhiiic,  in  IJcvf^rly,  where 
he  afterwards  began  to  practice.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Salem  and  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hickling,  American  consul  at  St.  MichaePs,  from 
whom  the  late  distinguished  historian,  William  Hick- 
ling  Prescott,  the  son  of  William  Prescott,  derived  his 
middle  name.  While  in  Salem  he  was  a  member  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  State  LcgislHture. 
He  remove<l  to  Boston  in  1808,  and  bclbre  his  removal, 
in  1806,  and  afterwards,  in  1818,  he  was  offered  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  which  he 
declined.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil from  Suffolk  County,  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford 
Ccmvention  in  1814,  and  in  1818  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  He  died  in  Boston  December  8, 
1844,  and  at  his  death  a  meeting  of  the  bar  was  held 
in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  at  which  Mr.  Webster 
offered  nrsolutions  of  respect,  wliicli  were  responded 
to  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  at  that  time  holding  the 
court. 

Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  son  of  Richard  and 
grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  six 
patentees  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was 
born  in  liiswich  in  103!),  and  gnithiate<l  at  Harvard  in 
1659,  afterwards  settling  in  Haverhill,  on  an  estate 
still  known  aa  the  "  Saltonstall  seat."  He  was  chosen 
an  assistant  in  1679,  and  on  the  arrival  of  President 
Dudley,  in  1685,  was  offered  a  place  as  member  of  his 
Council,  which  he  declined.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  deposing  Andros,  and  under  the  charter  of  1692  was 
appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's  Council.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  Governor 
William  Phipps,  without  authority  of  law,  established 
a  special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  try  the 
witches,  and  by  commissions  dated  June  2,  1692,  ap- 
|K)inted  Wm.  Stoughton  chief  justice,  and  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  John  Richards,  Bartholomew  Qedney, 
Wait  Winthrop,  Samuel  Sewail  and  Peter  Sergeant 
associate  justices. 

Judge  Saltonstall,  like  many  other  judges  of  the 
time,  was  not  bred  to  the  law,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
strong  mind  and  sound  sense,  and  not  easily  imbued 
with  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  prevailing  at  the  time. 
He  left  the  bench  evidently  disgusted  with  the  work 
it  was  called  on  to  perform,  his  place  being  taken  by 
Jonathan  Corwin.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Ward,  of  Haverhill,  and  died    May  21,,  1707, 


leaving  three  sons, — Ourdon,  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut; Richard,  the  father  of  Richard,  whose  sketch 
is  given  below ;  and  Nathaniel,  who  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1695,  and  died  young. 

James  Cusiiino  Merrill  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Giles  Merrill  and  Lucy  (Cushing)  Merrill,  and  was 
born  in  Haverhill  September  27,  1784.  He  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of 
Haverhill,  and  died  in  Boston  October  4,  1853.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  Exeter  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1807.  He  studied  law  with  John  Varnum,  of 
Haverhill,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812  at  the 
September  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  held  at  Salem.  He  not  long  after  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  justice  on  the  bench  of  the 
Police  Court  of  Boston,  resigning  in  1852  on  account 
of  feeble  health.  Previous  to  his  appointment  to  the 
bench  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  State  legislature.  He  was  a  scholar  as  well  as 
a  jurist,  and  his  proficiency  in  Greek  literature  was 
recognized  by  his  alma  mater  by  his  continuance  for 
thirty  years  on  its  examining  committee  for  Greek. 

Joseph  Gilbert  Waters  was  born  in  Salem  July 
5,  1 796,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Dean)  Waters.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816, 
and  after  completing  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
John  Pickering,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  at 
the  October  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in 
1821.  In  1818  he  went  to  Mississippi,  where  he  spent 
several  years,  and  returned  to  Salem,  where  for  a 
short  time  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Salem  Observer, 
In  1825  he  married  Eliza  Greenleaf,  daughter  of 
Captain  Penn  Townsend.  He  was  appointed  special 
justice  of  the  Police  Court  in  Salem  in  1831,  and 
afterwards  held  the  oflice  of  standing  justice  of  the 
same  court  from  1842  until  1874.  In  1835  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  died  in  1878. 

Benjamin  Merrill  was  born  in  Conway,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1784,  and  fitting  for  college  at  Exeter, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804.  He  studied  law  with 
Mr.  Stedman,  of  Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Worcester  County.  Removing  to  Lynn  in 
1808  to  enter  into  practice,  he  was  required  under  the 
court  rules  to  study  one  year  within  the  county,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Samuel  Putnam,  whose  partner 
he  afterwards  became.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1845,  and  died  at  Salem  July 
30,  1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  When  he  settled 
in  Lynn  he  was  the  first  lawyer  who  had  ever  opened 
an  office  in  the  town,  and  after  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence there,  it  is  said  that  he  was  told  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lawyer  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  and  that  he  was  requested  to 
leave. 

Joseph  Perkins  was  born  in  Essex  July  8, 1772, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  county  attorney,  and  died  in  Salem  Febru- 
ary 28, 1803. 
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AsAHEL  Huntington  was  born  in  Topsfield  July 
28,  1798,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1819.  He  was 
county  and  district  attorney,  clerk  of  the  courts  and 
twice  representative  from  Salem  to  the  General  Court 
In  1853  Iio  was  mayor  of  that  city,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 5,  1870. 

TuEOPHiLUS  Parsons. — Among  the  eminent  law- 
yers of  the  lafft  century.  Chief  Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons  stands  pre-eminent,  and  to  his  autobiography 
by  his  son,  Theophilus  Parsons,  we  are  indebted  for 
this  sketch  of  his  life  as  a  lawyer,  statesman  and 
judge.  His  judicial  knowledge  and  legal  acumen 
won  for  him  the  title  of  "giant  of  the  law,"  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  acquaintance  with  its  literature,  in  which 
ho  delighted,  and'  to  whicli  hu  turned  for  recreatiim 
(Voin  his  legal  duties,  caused  Mr.  Luzac,  the  then 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  to 
Hiiy  of  Mr.  Parsons,  that  he  should  be  called  ''  The 
giant  of  Greek  criticism." 

Chief  Justice  Theophilus  Parsons  was  born  in  By- 
field,  Massachusetts,  1750,  and  his  father,  llev.  Moses 
Parsons,  was  a  settled  minister  in  that  place.  His 
first  youth  was  passed  at  Dunmor  Academy,  of  By- 
field,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  and  he  entered  Har- 
vard College  in  1765.  The  minister's  stipend  was 
small,  and  his  family  la'^ge,  so  that  when  the  young 
Theophilus  was  ready  to  enter  college  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties stood  in  his  way.  So  general,  however,  was 
the  accepted  idea,  that  his  natural  ability  promised 
great  things,  great  exertions  were  made  to  send  him  ; 
one  of  the  maid  servants  offered  to  give  him  a  year's 
salary,  twelve  pounds,  to  help  him.  This  offer  was 
of  course  refused,  but  the  assistance  proffered  by 
friends  and  parishioners  was  gladly  accepted.  Theo- 
philus was  an  insatiable  student,  but  after  his  lessons 
were  learned  would  turn  for  recreation,  to  a  novel  or 
self-imposed  mathematical  problem  with  equal  relish, 
which  practice  he  followed  in  after  years,  adding  a 
devotion  to  scientific  studies.  He  graduated  in  1709, 
and  went  to  Portland,  Maine,  then  called  Falmouth, 
where  he  taught  a  grammar  school ;  when  not  occu- 
pied with  his  school  duties,  he  studied  in  the  office  of 
the  eminent  lawyer.  Judge  Theophilus  Bradbury. 
Here  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  com- 
mittee for  examination  to  whom  he  referred  himself, 
construed  the  rule  that  three  years  of  preparatory 
study,  UHMint  three  ycara  of  consecutive  study,  and 
that  his  employment  of  school-teaching  prevented  that 
from  being  so  considered.  However,  the  committee 
yielded  to  his  solicitations,  and  his  examination 
proved  so  entirely  satisfactory,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Falmouth.    This  was  in  1774. 

The  following  year  Admiral  Graves,  commander  of 
tli<;  Ihili^h  Hqiiiidroii  in  Hostoii  Hay,  dcHpalehed  tunne 
HJiips  of  war  to  Falmouth  with  orders  to  destroy  it, 
and  it  was  almost  totally  burned.  Mr.  Parsons  then 
returned  to  his  home,  greatly  disappointed  and  cast 
(]own  ;    but   h^   found  at  his   father's  house.   Judge 


Trowbridge,  and  his  learned  help  and  counsel  was  aa 
eagerly  sought  and  received  by  Bf  r.  Parsons  as  he  was 
ready  to  give  it.  The  latter  remained  in  By  field  a 
considerable  time,  and  when  he  found  that  BIr.  Par- 
sons was  to  be  his  companion  and  student,  he  ordered 
thither  all  his  library,  which  was  not  only  the  beat, 
but  probably  the  only  thoroughly  good  one,  then  in 
New  England. 

He  found  in  Mr.  Parsons  an  intelligent  student,  of 
devoted  industry  prepared  by  previous  habits,  as  well 
as  by  previous  knowledge,  to  profit  by  this  golden  op- 
portunity. 

Edmund  Trowbridge  died  in  Cambridge,  in  1798, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  during  half  of  his  long 
life,  he  was,  by  common  consent,  reganled  as  the 
most  huirned  lawyer  of  New  England.  In  the  suvciitli 
volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports  (page  20),  Mr. 
Parsons  speaks  of  his  excellence  as  a  common-law 
lawyer,  and  says:  "The  late  Judge  Trowbridge  was 
an  excellent  common -law  law>'er,  of  whose  friendly 
assistance  in  my  early  professional  studies  I  cherish 
the  most  grateful  remembrance,"  and  Chancellor 
Kent,  in  his  commentaries  calls  him  '*  the  oracle  of 
the  common-law  of  New  England." 

About  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  formation  of  a  Constitution  became  a  matter 
of  much  moment  to  many  of  the  colonies  which  had 
just  become  States.  In  Massachusetts  the  system  of 
government  went  on  with  few  alterations,  although 
the  charter  had  lost  all  force.  In  June,  1776,  it  was 
proposed  in  the  general  court  to  prepare  a  form  of 
government,  or  constitution, — to  be  presente<l  to  the 
people.  In  1778,  a  constitution  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  General  Court,  and  offered  to  the  people,  but  was 
rejected  by  them  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one.  These  were 
the  reasons  for  its  rejection  : 

The  draft  was  imperfect,  evidently  drawn  up  with- 
out due  care  and  consideration  ;  the  people  preferred 
that  it  should  be  made  by  a  committee  chosen  for  that 
express  purpose  and  not  by  the  Legislature.  A  Bill 
of  Rights,  clearly  defining  to  the  people  what  were 
their  inalienable  rights,  was  not  prefixed,  and  lastly, 
the  constitution  so  carefully  avoided  a  strong  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  the  executive  was  a  mere  cipher. 
It  was  this  last  objection  which  weighed  most  with 
many  people. 

The  conflict  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
constitution  seemed  to  be  the  early  manifestation  that 
a  new  question  was  brought  before  the  minds  of  men 
which  threatened,  or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  disrup- 
tion of  civil  society,  and  has  continued  to  this  day  to 
divide,  not  politicians  only,  but  the  whole  people; 
and  will  ever  do  so.  This  question  is,  which  shall 
prevail  of  the  two  great  parties,  into  one  or  the  other 
1)1'  wliieli  every  nian  is  forced  by  nature,  habit,  t4iate, 
education  or  cireuinstaiicfs.  These  are  ihe  parties  of 
progress  and  conservatism  ;  of  those  who  love  the 
"  largest  liberty "  with  more  regard  to  its  quantity 
than  its  quality,  and  those  who  desire  only  the  best 
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liberty,  and  dread,  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  its  corrup- 
tion into  license.  To  all  men  of  this  last  class  the 
constitution  offered  to  the  people  was  wholly  worth- 
less ;  and  to  this  large  party  Mr.  Parsons  holongcd. 
His  homo  was  in  ICssux  C(»unty,  and  there  he  was 
sustained  by  the  warm  sympathy  of  excellent  men, 
and  perhaps,  young  as  he  was,  strengthened  their 
love  of  order  or  their  fear  of  anarchy.  A  meeting  of 
these  men  took  place  in  Essex  County,  in  1778,  in 
Newburyport;  a  committee  was  appointed  and  then  it 
adjourned  to  Ipswich ;  and  there  it  met  in  the  last 
week  of  April  of  that  year,  when  a  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  was  held  there.  At  this  ad- 
journed meeting  a  pamphlet  was  presented  by  the 
committee,  approved  and  adopted  by  it  and  by  its 
order  published. 

It  contained  eighteen  distinct  articles,  setting  forth 
the  leading  objections  to  the  Constitution  proposed. 
Its  title  was:  "The  result  of  the  Convention  of 
Delegates  holden  at  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
who  were  dcputc<l  to  tiike  into  consiileration  the 
Constitution  and  form  of  government  proposed  by 
the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'' 
It  was  called  the  "  E-sex  Result."  It  went  very 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  objects  and  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  regarded  in  the  formation  of 
a  constitution ;  it  not  only  made  the  rejection  of  the 
proposed  constitution  far  more  decisive,  but  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  the  structure  of  that  Con- 
stitution which  was  soon  after  framed  and  adopted  by 
the  people. 

Mr.  Parsons  wrote  this  pamphlet,  which  is  now  very 
rare,  but  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  his  auto- 
biography. The  proof  that  he  wrote  it  lies  in  the 
assertion  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  who  says  in  his 
address  to  the  grand  jury  after  Judge  Parsons'  death  : 
"The  Report  was  undoubtedly  his,  though  he  was 
probably  aided  by  others,  at  least,  with  their  ad- 
vice." This  elaborate  Report  is  called  "  The  Elssex 
Result."  No  doubt,  he  obtained  all  the  assistance, 
by  advice  and  suggestion,  which  could  be  rendered 
to  him  in  a  matter  of  this  importance  by  the  wise 
men  with  whom  he  acted.  But  he  wrote  every  word 
of  it,  and  this,  perhaps,  proved  that  the  young  man 
was  already  recognized  by  them,  who  were  certainly 
among  the  ablest  and  most  venerable  men  of  the 
county,  as  one  with  whose  work  they  were  satis- 
fied, and  one  whom  they  could  trust  to  speak  for 
them.  Among  the  most  distinguished  peculiarities 
of  the  actual  institutions  and  government  of  this 
country  is  the  singular  .blending  of  the  progressive 
and  conservative  principles  in  such  a  way  that  they 
do  not  so  much  neutralize  each  other  as  promote  each 
other*s  activity,  while  they  compensate  for  each  other. 
While  our  fathers  were  making  history,  there  were  some 
whose  love  for  liberty  had  degenerated  into  a  love  of  li- 
cense, and  whose  idea  of  happiness  was  to  run  riot 
through  the  fields  of  life;  they  balanced  and  checked 
and  were  balanced  and  checked  by  the  stern  lovers  of 


order,  who  appeared,  in  their  extremity  of  opinion, 
to  think  that  the  first  use  of  legs  is  to  wear  fetters, 
while  walking  is  but  a  secondary  and  conditional  pur- 
pose. Happily,  there  were  wise  men  who  were  able 
to  bring  these  extremes  into  compromise,  and,  by 
means  of  compromise,  into  union.  The  "  Esvex  Re- 
sult" was  regarded  as  a  very  early  encounter  with 
the  great  question  then  dawning  upon  this  country 
and  upon  the  world.  It  was  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
discover  and  declare  how  progress  and  conservatism, 
liberty  and  order,  might  be  so  adjusted  in  human  in- 
stitutions, that  freedom  should  be  secure,  and  peace 
and  happiness  be  the  children  of  freedom. 

The  Old  Confederation  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  November  15, 1777,  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
danger  and  effort;  and  while  these  lasted  their  pres- 
sure kept  it  together.  But  with  the  relaxati  ^n  of 
peace  its  debility  and  insufficiency  became  apparent. 
In  May,  therefore,  1787,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  states  assembled  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  Federal  Constitution,  and  at 
once  the  new  parties  of  the  country — the  Liberty 
party  and  the  Government  party — started  into  full 
life. 

The  two  antagonistic  principles  entered  into  imme- 
diate, constant  and  energetic  conflict;  and  the  good 
sense  and  caution  and  love  of  peace,  and  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  union  would  be  impossible  if 
not  then  consummated,  and  that  without  union  there 
must  be  destruction — all  these  were  in  perpetual 
requisition,  and  were  only  able  to  reconcile  these 
hostile  sentiments  and  principles  so  far  as  to  produce 
the  Constitution,  which  was  throughout,  and  in  al- 
most every  paragraph  and  every  provision,  a  com- 
promise. After  the  Constitution  was  framed,  the 
man  who  most  loved  peace  and  union  labored  stren- 
uously to  procure  for  it  the  signatures  of  all  the  dele- 
gates, that  it  might  go  to  the  people  with  the  advan- 
tage of  their  unanimous  consent.  And  all  did  sign 
but  three — Randolph  and  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
Eibridge  Qerry,  of  Massachusetts,  afterwards  gover- 
nor of  the  State.  The  Contititution  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  it  should  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  nine 
states  should  accept  it.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention that  framed  it  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1787;  then  by  Delaware,  December  7,  1787;  by 
Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787 ;  by  New  Jersey, 
December  18,  1787;  by  Georgia,  January  2,  1788; 
and  by  Connecticut,  January  9,  1788.  Then  came 
the  question  whether  the  Commonwealth  (»f  Massa- 
chusetts should  accept  it.  It  was  feared  that  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  hostile,  and  that  her  exnmple 
would  operate  with  much  power  upon  New  York, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  for  good  or  for  evil.  Janu- 
ary 9,  1788,  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
towns  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  Boston  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted 
or  rejected  by  that  State.  The  debates  of  this  con- 
vention were  republished  by  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts  in  1856.  The  editorial  care  of  this  volume 
Wats  entrusted  to  Memre.  Bradford  K.  Pierce  and 
Charles  Hale.  In  their  preface  these  gentlemen  say : 
*^Thc  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  of  great 
iinportuiicc,  and  were  so  regarded  throughout  the 
country  at  that  time.  It  u  quite  certain  that,  if 
Massachusetts  had  refused  her  assent  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  well-devised  scheme 
of  g^overnment,  the  careful  work  of  the  patriots  and 
statesmen  of  the  last  century,  under  which  the  nation 
lias  enjoyed  so  large  a  degree  of  prosperity,  would 
have  failed." 

John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  were  two  of  the 
most  inii>ortant  memhers  of  the  convention.  Both 
were  doubtful,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
wliile  they  were  not  friendly  to  each  other,  lliey 
agreed  in  a  decided  leaning  against  the  C  institu- 
tion. General  Knox,  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  writes  to  Washington  as  follows :  "  The  op- 
position has  not  arisen  from  a  consideration  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  thing  itself,  as  a  political 
machine,  but  from  a  deadly  principle  levelled  at 
the  existence  of  all  government  whatever.  ...  It 
is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
property,  the  ability  and  the  virtue  of  the  State  are 
almost  solely  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  ." 
The  Massachusetts  convention  was  of  the  opinion  that 
certain  amendments  and  alterations  in  the  Constitu- 
tion would  remove  the  fears  and  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  and  more 
eflectually  guard  against  an  undue  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  amendments  were 
often  called  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  the ''Con- 
ciliatory Resolutions,"  and  they  were  eminently  so. 
It  was  their  purpose  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions 
and  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Samuel  Adams  at  once  arose  and  declared  himself 
satisfled  with  the  Constitution  with  these  amend- 
ments, and  seconded  them,  and  Hancock  withdrew 
his  opposition.  They  were  referred  to  a  committee 
and  reported  with  little  change.  After  some  discus- 
sion, in  which  one  or  two  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Constitution  spoke  of  the  amendments  as  reconciling 
them  to  it,  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  yeas  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  nays.  Mr.  Parsons  wrote  these  amend- 
ments, and  it  is  always  said  that  these  "  Conciliatory 
Resolutions  "  saved  the  country. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  now  living  with  his  wife  in  New- 
buryport  in  Green  Street.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Green! tef,  daughter  of  Judge  Greenlief,  and  he  used 
to  say  that  the  suit  in  which  he  won  his  wife  was 
worth  all  the  others  he  ever  gained.  In  1800  ho  re- 
moved to  lioston.  When  he  left  Newbury  port  for 
Boston,  gentlemen  in  the  town  gave  him  a  farewell 
dinner,  at  which  Robert  Treat  Paine  gave  him  an  en- 
thusiastic toast:  "Theophilus  Parsons,  the  oracle  of 
law,  the  pillar  of  politics,  the  bulwark  of  government." 
To  Which  Mr.  Parsons  replied;  "The  town  of  New- 


buryport;  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  it  as 
long  as  its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Merrimac."  I 
will  pause  here  to  mention  a  trait  of  character  in 
which  he  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  profession.  He 
nnule  it  an  imperative  rule,  from  which  ho  never 
swerved  during  his  professional  career,  never  to  make 
any  charge  against  or  accept  any  fee  from  a  widow  or 
a  minUter  of  the  gospel. 

In  1806  Chief  Justice  Dana  resigned  on  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  Mr.  Parsons  was  invited  to 
become  the  Chief- Justice,  which  office  he  accepted 
and  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1813. 

The  last  words  of  a  distinguished  man  are  often 
worthy  of  comnicm4>ration,  for  thoy  not  only  fre- 
quently witness  that  his  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  but  sometimes  seem  to 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  life  upon  which  he  is 
about  to  enter.  Judge  Parsons'  were :  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  the  case  is  closed  and  in  your  hands.  You 
will  please  retire  and  agree  upon  your  verdict." 
Judge  Parsons  always  maintained  that  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  gospels  was  proven  by  the  fact  of  their  una- 
nimity in  all  essentials  and  disagreement  in  unessen- 
tial details.  After  death  his  face  wore  an  expression 
of  triumph.  It  was  that  which  he  might  have  worn 
when  he  exhibited  to  a  jury  indisputable  evidence  of 
some  great  fact  which  he  had  asserted  and  others  had 
denied.  The  expression  was  as  if  he  said  in  words  like 
these :  "  See  there  the  proof.  I  have  believed ;  and 
when  I  could  not  believe  I  have  hoped ;  and  through 
all  objection,  uncertainty  and  despondency  I  have 
kept  my  belief  and  my  hope ;  and  now  there  in  the 
proof  that  I  was  right." 

Benjamin  Pick  man,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  (Tappan)  Picknmn,  was  born  at  Salem  Septem- 
ber 80,  17G3,  and  married,  October  20,  1789,  Anstiss, 
daughter  of  Elias  Hasket  and  Elizabeth  (Crownin- 
fdiicld)  Derby.  He  studied  law  with  Theophilus  Par- 
sons at  Newberyport,  and  settled  permanently  at 
Salem.  He  was  at  various  times  Representative  and 
Senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  from  1809  to  1811  a  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives.  He  died  at 
Salem  August  16, 1843. 

Timothy  Pickering  was  born  in  Salem  July  17. 
1745,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768.  He  wan  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1763,  and  received  a  degree 
from  New  Jersey  College  in  1798.  lie  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  Revolution,  was  adjutant-general  of 
the  army  in  1777,  and  was  quartermaster-fi^cneral  in 
1780.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
between  1791  and  1800  was  Postmaster- (jcnerul.  Sec- 
retary of  War  jind  Secretary  of  State.  lie  returned 
to  Salem  in  1801,  was  chief  jii.stice  of  the  ICssex 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  1803  to  1811,  and  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1815  to  1817.  He  died  in  Salem  January 
29,  1829. 
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John  Pickerino  was  born  in  Salem  February  17, 
1777.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796.  Ader  several 
years'  residence  in  Europe,  lie  returned  to  Salem  in 
1801,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar  in  180G.  In 
1827  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1829  was  appointed 
city  solicitor,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  at 
Boston,  May  5,  1846.  He  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar,  achieving  in  the  latter 
capacity,  however,  bin  chief  fame.  His  Greek  and 
EngliHli  Jjcxicon,  his  studies  and  publications  in 
philology,  his  proficiency  in  the  languages,  with  more 
than  twenty  of  which  he  was  familiar,  including  He- 
brew, Chinese  and  the  Indian  languages  of  America, 
made  him  an  authority  universally  respected,  and 
whenever  appealed  to,  considered  decisive.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1822,  and  from  his  alma  mater  in  1835. 

Tjieopiiilub  BiiADnijRY,  adesccndiuit  from  Thomas 
Bradbury,  of  Salisbury,  was  born  in  Newbury  Novem- 
ber 13.  1739.  JIc  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1757,  and 
for  a  time  Uuight  a  grammar  school  in  Falmouth  (now 
Portland)  Me.,  where  he  afterwards  opened  a  hiw- 
oflice  and  practiced  law  from  May,  1761,  to  1779.  He 
then  removeci  to  Newbury,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  September  6, 1803.  He  was  at  various  times 
Senator  and  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature, 
a  member  of  (Jongress  from  1795  to  1797,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the 
Su]>reme  Judicial  Court. 

Nathan  Dane  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  the  parish 
then  called  the  "  Hamlet,"  now  the  town  of  Hamilton, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1752.  He  was  descended 
from  John  Dane,  of  Berkhamstead,  England,  who 
came  to  New  England  before  1641,  and  died  at  Box- 
bury  in  1658.  The  American  ancestor,  by  a  first  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  had  John,  probably  born  in 
Iksrkhamstead  about  1612 ;  Elizabeth,  who  married 
James  Howard  ;  Francis,  born  about  1616,  who  had 
three  wives,  Elizabeth  Ingalls,  Mary  Thomas  and 
Hannah  Abbot.  The  son  John  had  a  first  wife,  Eleanor 
Clark,  and  a  second  named  Alice.  His  children  were 
John  and  Philemon,  who  married  Mary  Thompson  and 
Ruth  Converse.  He  died  in  Ipswich  September  29, 
1684.  His  son,  John,  married  Abigail  Warren  and 
had  John;  Daniel;  Susan,  born  March,  1685-86; 
Nathaniel,  born  June,  1691 ;  Abigail ;  Rebecca ;  and 
Elizabeth.  Daniel  married  (1st)  Lydia  Day,  and  (2d) 
Mary  A  unable,  and  had  Daniel,  born  about  1716; 
John,  about  1719;  Mary,  about  1721;  Lydia,  about 
1725;  and  Nathan,  about  1727.  His  son  Daniel, 
born  in  Iiwwich,  probably  in  1716,  married,  in 
1739,  Abigail  Burnham,  and  was  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  of  age,  when  he  prepared 
himself  for  college,  and  entered  Harvard  with  the 
class  which  graduated  in  1778.  He  then  taught  school 
at  Beverly,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  his  law  studies 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Wctmore,  of  Salcin.      In  1782 


he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Beverly  and  made 
that  town  his  residence  until  his  death,  February  15, 
1835.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  from  1782  to  1785,  of  Congress 
from  1785  to  1787  and  for  five  years,  between  1790  and 
1798,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Electoral  College  in  1812,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1820.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County,  but  resigned  his 
place  almost  immediately  after  its  acceptance.  In  1814 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

Mr.  Dane  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Temperance  Society,  and  for  several  years  its 
president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Eosex  Historical  Societies,  and  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Harvard  in  1816.  In  1829  he  founded,  in  Har- 
vard University,  the  law  professorship  that  bears  his 
name,  and  at  a  later  date  was  a  liberal  contributor  for 
the  erection  of  the  Dane  Law  College.  He  was  a 
diligent  student  and  his  authorship  of  *'  A  General 
Abridgment  and  Digest  of  American  Law  "  gave  him 
a  fame  in  the  profession  which  time  has  not  dimmed. 
As  a  statesman,  the  identification  of  his  name  with  the 
ordinance  of  1787  for  thegove  rnment  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  drafted  by  him,  will  give  him 
a  place  in  history  as  long  ns  the  institution  of  slavery, 
whose  spread  and  power  that  ordinance  checked,  has 
a  record  in  the  annals  of  the  land. 

So  long,  too,  as  the  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Webster 
in  reply  to  Robert  Young  Hayne,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  January  26  and  27,  1830,  shall  be  read,  Mr. 
Dane  will  be  kept  in  memory  by  the  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Webster  uttered  in  his  splendid  eflbrt.    He  said : 

"  III  Uio  coiiFM  of  mj  olMorriUiuiis  tlio  other  day,  Mr.  Presideiit,  I 
pnid  •  iHMBlng  tribute  of  respect  to  »  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  Dane,  of 
Manachoaetts.  It  eo  happens  that  hodrow  the  onlinance  of  1787  for  the 
goTemmont  of  the  north woet  territory.  A  inan  of  eo  much  ability  and 
■o  little  pretence,  of  so  groat  a  capacity  to  do  good  and  bo  unmixed  a  dlt- 
poaiUon  to  do  It  for  its  own  sake,  a  gentleman  who  bad  acted  an  import- 
ant part  forty  yean  ago  In  ameasnre  iho  influence  of  what  Is  still  deeply 
felt  in  the  rery  matter  which  was  the  subject  of  debate,  might,  I  thought, 
rocelre  from  me  a  commendatory  recognition.  But  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor wan  inclined  to  be  facetioua  on  the  subject.  lie  was  rather  disposed 
to  make  It  iiiattor  of  rl«licule  tliat  I  had  introduced  into  the  debate  the 
name  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of  whom  he  asHures  us  he  had  never  before 
beard.  8ir,  if  tbn  hoiiomlile  nioiiibor  liiwl  never  before  hcani  of  Mr. 
Dane,  I  am  sorry  for  It.  It  shows  him  Icm  acquainted  with  the  public 
men  of  the  country  than  I  had  supposed.  Let  me  tell  him,  however, 
that  a  sneer  from  liim  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  BIr.  Dane  is  In  bad 
taste.  It  may  well  be  a  high  mark  of  ambition,  air,  cither  with  the  hoo- 
orable  gentleman  or  myaolf,  to  accomplish  as  much  to  make  oar  names 
known  to  advantage  and  rsmomberod  with  gratitude  as  Mr.  Dane  has 
accomplished.** 

Those  readers  of  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Dane 
who  may  wish  to  know  what  he  said  himself  concern- 
ing his  connection  with  the  ordinance  of  1787,  are  re- 
ferred to  an  interesting  letter  from  him  to  Daniel 
Webster  dated  Beverly,  March  26,  1830.  which  may 
be  found  in  the  ''  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  from  1867  to  1869,"  page  476. 

William  Wktmore  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 


niSTony  of  essex  countv,  massacimisett.^. 


1749,  and  gmdiiatcd  ut  Hnrviinl  in  1770.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  liar  in  176t),  and  began  to  practice  in 
Salem.  After  a  few  years,  having  property  in  Maine, 
wliicti  came  la  liim  thniugli  his  wife,  wlio  whh  a  Wal- 
do, lie  ruinovcil  Ui  Iliinem'k  Comity,  tvlieru  r«raoino 
ywn  lie  huld  tile  ollicc  ol' judge  nC  prolmle.  In  1(JU4 
lie  removed  to  Itoeton,  where  he  heM  h.  seat  on  the 
beiieh  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Commuii  Pleaa,  and 
died  in  1S30,  The  ivife  of  Judge  Joseph  Story  waa 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Wotmore. 

0ANIKL  P\RNIIAU  was  horn  in  York,  Me.,  In 
1719,  and  wai  the  aon  of  Diiniel  Fnrnham,  a  native 
of  Andover,  Unas.  He  wiia  fitted  for  college  hy 
Rev.  Samuel  Moody,  of  Vork,  nnd  gndunti.'d  ut  liar- 
vnrd  in  1739.  Hextmliud  law  witli  Edmund  Trow- 
hridgo,  of  Cambridge,  who  wua  conitidcrcd  the  heat 
lawyer  of  liia  time,  and  who,  in  1759,  became  cliiof 
juHtice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  Only  a 
year  after  leaving  cotl^e,  in  July,  1740,  be  married 
Sybil  Angier,  daughter  of  Rev,  Samuel  Angier,  of 
WaterUiwri,  and  granddaughter  of  Uriah  Oakca,  the 
fourth  president  uf  Harvard  College.  Soon  ader 
marriage  Mr.  Furnham  took  up  hiu  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Nowburyport,  and  began  pnictiee.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  lawyer  cant  of  Salem  in  Essex 
County,  and  the  field  was  one  in  which  a  man  of 
leaa  ability  would  have  won  huccbbb.  But  Mr.  Farn- 
ham  was  a  man  not  only  of  learning,  but  of  iudomi- 
tablo  energy  and  activity,  and  soon  st<Hid  In  the  front 
rank  at  the  Essex  bar.  In  I7i>3  ho  was  one  of  five 
barristera  in  ICestix  County,  the  others  being  Win. 
Pynchon,  John  Chipman,  Nathaniel  Peaselce  Sargent 
and  John  Iiowell.  The  house  which  he  built  and  oc- 
cupied was  a  tine  specimen  of  that  style  of  domestic 
architecture  which  Harrison,  the  Eugtlsh  architect, 
who  came  to  this  country  with  Bishop  Berkcly,  in- 
spired, and  which  was  freely  adopted  iu  Salem,  Mar- 
blehead,  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport.  The  house 
Htuml  whore  the  Kully  SehiHil-houflo  now  standn,  and 
U  renieuiburctl  by  iniuiy  iif  the  pruient  guni:nitiou. 

Mr.  Farnham,  or,  ns  he  is  better  known,  Oolnnel 
Farnham,  having  received  acominission  from  Governor 
Bernard  in  1769  as  lieu  tenant- colonel  of  the  Essex 
Kcgimenl,  continued  iii  active  and  succeasful  practice 
until  the  Revolution.  Bia  BtliLchment  lo  the  King 
was  strung,  and  alter  all  hope  of  a  peaceable  udjusl- 
ment  of  the  eon trnveny  with  Great  Britain  was  aban- 
doned, lliongh  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  opposing 
the  Stamp  Act  and  other  mcasurea  of  the  home  guv 
ernroent,  he  remained  a  iieriiistent,  earnest  and  out- 
spoken adherent  of  the  crown.  He  was  the  only  one 
in  Newburyport  who  had  the  courage  to  avow  loyal 
sentiments,  and  alter  hia  death,  which  occurred  in 
177l>,  it  was  the  bonst  of  iho  town  that  it  had  been 
purified.  There  is  siimi'gronnd  for  the  suspicion  that 
his  death  wiu)  the  result  of  abusive  trciitmeiit  ut  the 
hand*  of  the  patriots.  IJr,  Samuel  I'ctera,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  19,1783,  says:  "Messerve  (collector  of 
Portsmouth)    and   Porter,  a  lawyer  of  Salem,  agree 


that  there  never  was  known  to  be  in  Newburyport 
more  than  four  loyal  subjects,  one  of  whom  wont  oO 
to  Scotland,  Colonel  Farnham  whs  killed  by  the 
reWs,  and  Mr.  Ilass  and  Dr.  Jones  gave  satiBfactioii 
t<)  the  rebels  and  reinaiuei)  there." 

Though  the  patriotic  citizens  (if  Newhury|iort 
looked  upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Farnham  aa  a 
purifying  event,  it  is  certain  that  during  his  long  res- 
idence in  that  town,  up  to  the  Revolutionary  period, 
he  was  an  honored  lawyer  and  citizen,  prominent  in 
every  good  work,  and  a  moans  of  [luriticatian  to  all 
who  came  within  Ihe  sphere  of  his  example  and  in- 
fluence. In  his  domestic  relations  ho  was  a  loving 
husband  iiud  a  tender  father.  After  hiij  deiith  the 
copy  of  a  prayer  which  was  found  in  his  jiocket-bonk, 
and  which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  repeating, 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  devout  and  faithful  Chria- 

William  Pvnciion  was  born  in  SpringHeld  in 
1725,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1743.  In  1745  ha 
removed  to  Salem,  where  he  studied  law  with  Stephen 
Sewall,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature.     He  died  iu  Salem  in  March,  17811. 

John  ClIIi-tiAH  wiu  the  sou  of  Rev.  John  Chip- 
man,  of  Marblebead,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1738.  He  died  in  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  in  July, 
17GH,  ■.-' 

Nathaniel  Pbaselee  SAitasMT  Vtis  born  in 
Mcthueii  November  2,  1731,  and  ^aduiilcd  at  Har- 
vard iu  1750.  Ho  practiced  law  in  Haverhill.  Ho 
waa  the  son  of  Itev.  ChriBtupher Sargent,  of  Methuen. 
In  177<I  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  iu  1789  chief  justice  of  thut 
court,  holding  the  place  until  b\a  death,  in  October, 
1791. 

John  Jewell,  the  lost  of  the  live  Vsnex  County 
barristeraiu  17<i8,  wuanot  lungideu  tilled  withhis  native 
county,  lie  was  born  in  Newbury  in  1743,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  17li0,  receiving  the  degree  of  [,1..D. 
in  Uiri.  lie  Hln.liud  luw  in  lluetou  in  tliu  oliiuti  ..f 
Oxenbridgo  Thacher,  and  after  a  short  term  of  pruc- 
tice  in  Newburygiort  removed  to  Bosi^in,  and  finally 
to  Roxbury,  where  he  died  iu  May,  1802.  In  1781  he 
WHS  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  178'2  was 
appointed  one  of  the  tliree  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  I78'.l  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  Suites  District 
Court,  and  in  1801  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
First  Circuit  o(  the  Uuiteil  States  Court,  and  held  the 
office  until  the  law  establishing  the  court  waa  re- 
pealed, in  1802. 

Natiianiki.  Roi-bs  was  born  in  Salem  May  20, 
172G,  and  gnulmiled  ut  Harvard  iu  1745.  In  I7l)i:  he 
waa  appointed  Judge  of  proliate  for  Kauea,  and  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Mciih  fur  the  same 
county.  Ho  lived  iu  Kalcin  until  his  deiilh,  whivh 
occurred  March  10,  1774. 

TRIS-niAM  Dalton,  son  of  Michael  Dalton,  was 
horn  in  Newburyport  May  28,  1738,  and  graduated  at 
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Harvard  in  1755.  He  studied  law  in  Salem  and  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Robert  Hooper,  of  Marblebead. 
He  was  a  representative  from  Newburyport  and 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  With 
Caleb  Strong,  ho  represented  Massachnsctts  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  1789  to  1791  in  the  first 
Congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  He 
invested  largely  in  property  at  Washington,  and  re- 
moved to  that  city,  but  eventually  sustained  serious 
losses.  He  was  appointed,  in  1815,  surveyor  of  the 
ports  of  lU)ston  and  Charlestown,  and  died  in  Hoston 
May  80, 1817.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  in  New- 
buryport is  still  standing  on  State  Street,  a  gambrel- 
roof  house,  a  little  above  the  Public  Library,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street. 

OcTAVius  Pickering,  son  of  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering,  was  born  in  Wyoming,  Pa.,  September  2, 
1792,  during  the  temporary  residence  of  his  father  in 
that  place.  His  father  returned  to  Salcni,  his  native 
town,  in  1801,  and  Octavius  was  a  Salem  youth  of 
fourteen  years  when  he  entered  Harvard,  in  180G. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  at  the  October 
term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Picas  in  1813, 
but  very  soon  removed  to  lk)ston,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Suffolk  bar  March  6,  1816.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  October  29,  1808,  he  was  no 
longer  identified  with  Essex  County.  He  published, 
in  1867,  the  life  of  his  father,  and  engaged  in  other 
literary  works,  but  his  twenty-four  volunus  of  Mas- 
sachusetts decisions,  known  as  "Pickering's  Re- 
ports," are  his  best  title  to  a  lasting  remembrance. 

John  Oallison  was  born  in  Marblehead  in  Oc- 
tober, 1788,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  in  1810,  at  the  Sep- 
tember term  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Afler  a 
short  practice  in  Marblehead  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  published,  in  1807,  two  volumes  of  Circuit 
Court  reports  and  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  died 
December  25, 1820. 

Hon.  Daniel  Appleton  White,  for  thirty-eight 
years  judge  of  probate  for  Essex  County,  was  born  in 
Methuen,  on  ground  now  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
city  of  Lawrence,  June  7,  1776.  He  was  the  sixth 
son  and  eleventh  child  of  John  White,  a  gentleman 
farmer  of  that  day,  and  was  descended  in  the  sixth 
generation  from  William  White,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Newbury  and,  in  1640,  one  of  the  original  gran- 
tees of  Haverhill,  his  mother  being  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Haynes.  It  was  a  happy  country 
home  of  the  best  class  in  which  his  early  years  were 
passed,  abounding  in  comfort,  plenty,  intelligence 
and  aflection,  with  high-minded  parents  and  a  large 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters  united  by  ties  of  unu- 
sual strength,  and  amid  surroundings  of  natural 
beauty,  on  a  noble  farm  of  nearly  three  hundred 
acres,  bounded  by  the  Merrimac  and  the  Spicket 
Rivers.  As  in  most  New  England  families,  the  boy 
of  less  physical  strength  and  of  a  studious  bent  was 
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selected  by  these  qualities  for  an  education,  and  be 
entered  the  academy  at  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  in  June, 

1792,  and  Harvard  College  in  the  freshman  class  of 

1793,  having  completed  his  preparation  in  seven  and 
a  half  months  of  actual  study  of  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  Although  Cambridge  has  reared 
a  host  of  loyal  students,  the  college  has  rarely  trained 
so  devoted  a  son  as  be  proved  to  be.  Learning  was, 
indeed,  at  a  low  ebb  there  in  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  apparatus  of  knowledge  small 
and  the  opportunities  were  scanty,  and  in  morals  and 
religion  the  unsettling  effect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  marked  ;  but  it  was  a  place  to  train  a  strong 
character  and  to  knit  worthy  friendships.  In  a  class 
of  exceptional  talent,  young  White  graduated  the 
first  scholar,  in  1797,  and,  after  two  years  spent  in 
teaching  the  public  grammar-school  in  Medford,  in 
August,  1799,  returned  to  Cambridge  as  tutor  in 
Latin,  a  position  then  of  great  responsibility  and 
influence,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  be  of  much 
service  to  the  college.  Perhaps  the  four  years  thus 
occupied  were  the  hnppiest  part  of  his  life,  with  his 
marked  academic  tastes  and  aptitudes.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  however,  resigning  his  tutorship,  he  re- 
moved to  Salem  to  complete,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Judge)  Samuel  Putnam,  the  studies  for 
the  bar,  which  he  had  been  pursuing  while  tutor. 
Here,  with  Mr.  John  Pickering,  eminent  later  as  a 
philological  scholar,  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Sal- 
lust,  "the  first  edition  of  an  ancient  classic  ever 
published  in  the  United  States  which  was  not  a  pro- 
fessed re-impression  of  some  former  and  foreign  edi- 
tion," the  sheets  of  which  were  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  eve  of  publication,  in  1805. 
Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1804,  Mr. 
White  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New- 
buryport with  success  and  distinction  as  a  lawyer  and 
citizen,  residing  in  that  town  for  thirteen  years.  Of 
strong  political  convictions  as  a  Federalist,  be  became 
prominent  in  that  party  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
administrations  of  Jeflerson  and  Madison,  being  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  from  1810  to  1815,  and 
taking  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1814,  being  nominated  for  Congress  as  the 
Federal  candidate  in  the  Essex  North  District,  he  was 
elected  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  expression  of 
a  constituency  not  of  his  own  party  alone  of  the  general 
respect  and  trust  in  which  he  was  held.  At  this  junc- 
ture, on  the  threshold  of  a  conspicuous  public  career, 
the  offer  by  Governor  Strong  of  the  office  of  judge  of 
probate  for  the  county  of  Essex  altered  the  course  of 
his  life.  He  accepted  this  position,  and  resigned  his 
commission  as  Representative  in  the  spring  of  1815, 
against  the  judgment  of  many  friends,  who  felt  that 
he  did  not  estimate  bis  qualifications  for  high  public 
service  at  their  full  worth ;  but  he  was  led  to  this 
decision  by  considerations  such,  as  appealed  with  pe- 
culiar force  to  a  lolly  and  unworldly  character.  De- 
voted to  the  principles  of  his  party,  ho  yet  could  not 
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be  its  slave;  his  strong  tnste  for  literary  studies  and 
for  a  life  of  scholarly  freedom  from  engprossing  pro- 
fessional cares  found  an  opportunity  for  satisfaction ; 
but  the  controlling  motive  with  him  was  due  to  the 
bcrcavcnicnt  of  his  homo.  Ho  had  married  Mrs. 
Mary  Van  Schalkwyck,  daughter  of  Dr.  Josiah  Wil- 
der, of  Lancaster,  May  24,  1807.  whose  early  death, 
June  29,  1811,  had  left  him  with  two  young  daugh- 
ters, a  care  and  duty  which  the  life  of  a  public  man 
at  Washington  would  have  compelled  him  to  sacrifice. 
In  giving  up  the  opportunity  of  a  conspicuous  public 
career  he  did  not,  however,  turn  aside  from  a  large 
sphere  of  lionorable  service.  The  office  of  judge  of 
probate,  when  held  for  the  length  of  time  during 
wiiicli  Judge  White  exercised  its  duties,  brings  its 
holder  into  iuiportunl  rolatious  with  the  whole  coin- 
nnniity,  and  enables  him  to  stand  to  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  for  the  justice  of  the  commonwealth  in 
tlieir  hour  of  need.  Moreover,  a  special  reason  for 
the  appointment  of  a  judge  of  such  weight  of  char- 
acter and  high  reputation  had  been  the  fact  that  the 
methods  of  several  of  the  probate  courts,  and  partic- 
ularly that  of  Esses  County,  needed  revision  and 
reform.  To  this  task  Judge  White  addressed  himself 
with  results  which  made  the  court  a  model  of  admin- 
istration, which  was  followed  in  the  other  probate 
courts  of  the  State.  Still,  the  necessary  changes 
which  he  introduced  led  to  serious  misunderstandings 
foe  a  time  in  a  public  accustomed  to  loose  and  easy- 
going methods,  and  the  feeling  culminated  in  1821  in 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Legislature  by  sundry 
persons  in  complaint  against  the  judge  and  the  reg- 
ister of  probate  in  Essex  County.  His  former  politi- 
cal opponents  found  this  a  favorable  occasion  of 
attack,  and  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  held  an  ex  parte  investiga- 
tion, without  giving  the  officers  who  were  thus  assailed 
any  opportunity  to  vindicate  their  action.  Yet  the 
committee  were  compelled  to  do  so  in  their  own  re- 
port, unanimously  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  which 
stated  that  the  changes  which  had  been  introduced 
were  ''  some  of  them  expressly  required  by  dififerent 
statutes,  others  by  the  Supreme  Court  adjudged  to  be 
necessary,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  find,  all  of  them 
useful."  Judge  White  took  this  occasion  to  publish, 
in  1822,  a  careful  historical  account  of  the  course  of 
probate  law  and  procedure  from  the  earliest  times  in 
this  commonwealth,  with  an  account  of  the  former 
practice  in  Essex  County  and  the  changes  which  had 
been  introduced.  This  little  work,  entitled  "A  View 
of  the  Jurisdiction  and  Proceedings  of  the  Courts  of 
Probate  in  Massachusetts,  with  Particular  Reference 
to  the  County  of  Essex,"  and  which  concluded  with 
a  dignified  and  just  animadversion  upon  the  mode  in 
wliicli  the  legislative  investigation  had  been  con- 
ducted, became  an  luithority  on  the  subject.  The 
reforms  which  he  had  introduced  were  adopted  in  the 
courts  of  other  counties,  while  fixed  salaries  were 
substituted   for  fees.     When   Judge  White  resigned 


his  office,  July  1,  1853,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
but  with  his  physical  and  mental  powers  unabated, 
nearly  every  estate  in  the  county  had  passed  under 
his  care,  and  his  fidelity  and  justice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  duties  had  been  crowned  with  univeraal 
respect  and  honor.  The  opportunities  of  leisure 
which  his  judicial  position  afforded  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  demands  for  those  services  which  naturally 
devolve  on  a  public-spirited  citizen  holding  such  a 
position  in  the  community.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Essex  County  Lyceum,  the  pioneer 
in  the  system  of  public  lectures  which  promised  and, 
for  a  time,  fulfilled  the  promise  to  be  potent  among 
the  educational  and  moral  influences  of  the  time, 
being  its  president,  and  also  the  first  president  of  the 
8alcni  Lyceum.  Of  the  J«^cx  fnstitutii  he  was  pres- 
ident from  its  fonnation,  in  1848,  until  his  death. 
Addresses  on  public  occ4isions,  as  at  the  dedication  of 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  and  the  eulogies  on  Dr. 
Bowditch,  in  Salem,  and  Hon.  John  Pickering,  in 
Boston,  were  given  by  him.  Harvard  College  he 
served  with  unwearied  devotion  for  many  years  in 
the  board  of  overseers  and  on  various  committees, 
receiving  from  the  university  in  1843  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1844  delivering  the  address 
before  its  Association  of  Alumni.  But  his  delight 
was  in  his  noble  library,  rich  especially  in  the  ancient 
classics,  historical  works  and  English  bellei-httres, 
where  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  his  favorite 
studies.  These  bore  fruit  especially  in  his  writings 
concerning  theological  subjects  and  congregational 
polity.  His  early  bent  had  been  to  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  from  which  he  had  been  de- 
terred by  the  difference  of  his  convictions  from  those 
of  his  honored  parents,  who  were  earnest  members  of 
the  Baptist  communion,  while  his  own  sympathies 
were  with  the  liberal  Christian  movement,  which 
took  form  in  the  Unitarian  denomination,  in  which 
he  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  laymen  ;  and 
his  special  interest  in  studies  more  congenial  to  the 
sacred  profession  than  to  that  of  the  law  never  waned. 
In  the  earnest  debate  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Congregational  body  he  took  part  with  his  pen, 
publishing  in  1832  an  elaborate  work,  marked  by 
much  learning,  entitled  *' Correspondence  Iktween 
the  First  Church  and  the  Tabernacle  Church,  in 
Salem,  in  which  the  Duties  of  Churches  are  Dis- 
cussed, and  the  Rights  of  Conscience  Vindicated," 
and  the  studies  of  many  years  were  gathered  up  by 
him  in  his  old  age  in  his  volume  on  "  New  England 
Congregationalism  in  its  Origin  and  Purity,"  pub- 
lished in  18<)1,  just  before  hisdeath.  In  these  studious 
labors,  however,  he  was  no  recluse,  but  bis  fine  old 
mansion  was  the  seat  of  a  large  and  wide  hospitality 
to  friends  and  kindred  and  strangers.  This  had  be- 
come his  home  when,  after  his  removal  to  Salem,  ho 
had  married,  August  I,  1819,  Mrs.  Eliza  Wetmore, 
daughter  of  William  Orne,  I'^q.,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant, whose  early  death,   March   27,  1821,    again 
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darkened  his  dome»tic  happiness.  His  subsequent 
marriage,  January  22,  1824,  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Rogers, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hurd,  Esq.,  of  Gliarlestown, 
placed  once  more  at  the  head  of  his  home  a  refined 
and  charming  lady,  who  shared  and  graced  its  hospi- 
talities, surviving  him  to  die  November  28,  1874,  at 
the  age  of  more  than  ninety  years. 

In  puch  serene  and  happy  occupations  the  closing 
years  of  Judge  White's  life  were  spent  after  the  resig- 
nation of  his  judicial  office,  which  he  continued  able 
to  have  filled*  if  ho  had  so  chosen,  to  his  death, 
March  30,  1801,  near  the  close  of  his  cighty-fidh 
year,  with  undimmed  |K)wers  of  body  and  mind,  and 
with  a  spirit  ever  young.  His  brethren  of  the  Essex 
bar  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  community  in  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
after  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  8baw  and  of  Judge 
White,  which  recorded  their  "appreciation  of "  his 
"  fine  intellectual  and  moral  traits,  of  that  elegant 
and  varied  scholarship,  and  that  thorough  and  exact 
learning  of  which  a  brilliant  university  career  gave 
promise,  and  which  the  experience  of  so  long  a  life 
did  not  disappoint;  of  his  fidelity  to  his  proA^ssional 
and  judicial  duties ;  of  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  probate  law  by  his  faithful  adminis- 
tration and  his  published  treatise ;  of  the  pure  and 
simple  course  of  his  daily  life;  of  the  unswerving 
integrity,  the  exquisite  religious  sensibility,  the  large 
philanthropy  and  the  unbounded  and  generous  sym- 
pathy for  all  around  him,  which  ennobled  his  life, 
even  to  its  extremest  close,"  and  commemorating, 
"with  affectionate  pride,"  "the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample." Two  enduring  memorials  in  gifts  ampler 
than  are  often  bestowed  by  men  of  far  larger 
estate  remain  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  first  is 
that  by  which  he  bestowed  on  the  IOhscx  Institute,  in 
Salem,  the  greater  part  of  his  library,  amounting  in 
all  to  over  eight  thousand  books  and  ten  thousand 
pamphlets.  The  other  is  the  noble  White  Founda- 
tions in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  which  now  covers  the 
green  fields  of  what  was  his  father's  farm  in  Methnen. 
In  selling  to  the  Essex  Company  his  portion  of  this 
territory,  he  had  reserved  six  acres,  including  a  fam- 
ily burial  lot,  with  the  restriction  that  it  should  not 
be  built  upon  without  the  consent  of  that  company. 
With  this  consent,  in  1852,  he  vested  this  property 
in  three  trustees,  who  wore  directed  to  make  proper 
provision  for  the  burial-place,  afler  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  the  land  were  to  be  invested  and  the 
income  applied  to  the  establishment  and  support  of 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  and  in  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  Public  Library,  any  further  surplus  to 
be  used  "  in  such  manner  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of 
A  sound  judgment  and  discretion,  shall  consider  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  moral,  intellectual  and  Chris- 
tian advancement  and  instruction  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Lawrence,  earnestly  requesting  the 
said  trustees  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
object  intended  to  be  promoted  and  accomplished  is 


the  education  and  training  up  of  the  young  in  habits 
of  industry,  morality  and  piety,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  true  Christian  principles,  both  in  thought  and 
action."  From  the  income  of  this  fund  annual 
courses  of  lectures  since  1864-G5  have  been  given  in 
Lawrence,  free  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  filling 
the  largest  hall  in  the  city  to  overflowing,  and  since 
1872  a  regular  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars 
annually  has  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  care- 
fully-selected books  for  the  Public  Library,  while  it 
is  estimated  that  the  principal  of  the  fund  will  event- 
ually amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, — a 
worthy  fulfillment  of  a  wise  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  enduring  public  benefit.  The  two  daughters  of 
Judge  White  by  his  first  marriage  were  married  to 
Hon.  William  Dwight,  of  Springfield,  and  Hon. 
Caleb  Foote,  of  Salem,  while  two  sons  survived  him, 
the  children  of  his  second  and  third  marriages, — 
Rev.  William  Orne  White  and  Dr.  Henry  Ornc 
White.    All  of  these  children  have  descendants. 

Simon  Gheenleaf  was  born  in  Newburyport 
December  6,  1783,  and  educated  at  the  Latin  school 
in  that  town.  While  he  was  a  boy  his  father  re- 
moved to  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  where  he  received 
his  early  education  at  the  common  schools.  Without 
the  advantage  of  a  college  career,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Ezekiel  Whit- 
man, of  Portland,  and  afler  a  five  years'  course  of 
study  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty in  180G.  He  began  to  practice  at  Standish,  Maine, 
removing,  after  a  short  time,  to  Gray,  and  from 
thence,  in  1818,  to  Portland. 

In  1820  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  and  held  office 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  issued  nine  vol- 
umes of  rc|K>rts,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation  and  future  distinguished  legal  career.  He 
published  at  an  early  day  a  volume  of  "  Overruled 
Ca«es,"  and  later  in  life  a  treatise  on  the  "  Law  of 
Evidence."  This  work,  with  his  "  Reports,"  assures 
him  a  lasting  fame. 

In  1817  he  received  from  Bowdoin  College  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  I^iws 
from  Harvard  in  1834,  and  from  Amherst  in  1845.  In 
1834  he  was  appointed  Royal  Professor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  University  as  the  successor  of  Professor 
Ashmun,  and  after  the  death  of  Judge  Story  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Dane  Professorship  in  1846.  He 
was  induced  by  ill  health  to  resign  in  1848,  when  he 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor  ef 
Law  in  the  University.  He  died  at  Cambridge  Octo- 
ber 6,  1853. 

Aba  Waldo  Wilder  was  born  (1786)  in  Topsfield  and 
graduate<l  at  Dartmouth  in  1809.  After  leaving  col- 
lie he  taught  school  in  Newburyport  and  Washing- 
ton, and  finally  returned  to  Newburyport  and  entered 
as  a  student  the  law-office  of  Stephen  W.  Marston. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820,  and  began  in 
Newburyport  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  c^ntinue<l 
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until  1826.  In  that  year  that  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions  which  related  to  highways  was 
transferred  to  a  new  board,  "  called  commisfiioners 
of  highways/*  consisting  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  Mr.  Wildes  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln  a  member  of  the  board,  with  Robert 
Rantoul,  of  Beverly  ;  Stephen  Barker,  of  Andover; 
Joseph  Winn,  of  Salem ;  and  William  B.  Breed,  of 
Lynn,  as  his  associates. 

In  1828  the  Board  of  Highway  Commissioners  was 
abolished,  and  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
established.  Mr.  Wildes  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor cliairman  of  the  new  board,  and  held  office  by 
successive  appointments  until  1836,  when  the  office 
was  made  elective ;  and  again  by  election  until  1856, 
witli  the  exception  of  one  term  of  three  years,  from 
1842  to  1845. 

Mr.  Wildes  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  place  he 
so  long  occupied,  and  his  prolonged  incumbency  was 
a<4  creditable  to  the  people  of  Essex  County  as  to 
himself.  They  appreciated  his  legal  knowledge  and 
sound  judgment,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him 
into  their  service.  He  died  in  Newburyport,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1857. 

Stephen  W.  Marston  was  born  in  Fairlee,  Vt., 
in  1787.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  law  studies  with  Judge  White,  of  Salem, 
settled  in  Newburyport.  He  was  well  read  in  the 
law,  and  at  an  early  day  took  high  rank  at  the  Essex 
bar.  He  was  one  of  the  junior  counsel  in  the  cele- 
brated Qoodrldge  robbery  case,  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  was  senior.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mas- 
terly management  and  skill  of  Mr.  Webster,  aided  by 
the  thorough  work  of  his  assistants,  the  Kenistons, 
Jackman  and  Pearson,  the  defendants  would  doubt- 
less have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  which  had  never 
been  committed.  There  had  been  no  robbery,  but 
Goodridgc  had  been  so  ingenious  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  plot  and  of  the  evidence  to  sustain  it,  that  the 
proof  against  the  parties  charged  seemed  almost  con- 
clusive. An  account  of  this  trial,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  State,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet,  and  is  worthy  of  examination 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  law. 

In  1833  Mr.  Marston  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
Police  Court  at  Newburyport,  and  continued  in  office 
until  180G,  when  the  increasing  feebleness  of  age  in- 
duced him  to  resign.  His  duties  on  the  bench  were 
conscientiously  performed,  and  his  decbions,  which 
were  rarely  reversed,  were  always  marked  by  a  sound 
judgment  as  well  as  an  exact  perception  of  legal  prin- 
ciples. He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  early 
life,and  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  in  opposition 
to  Caleb  Gushing  in  that  gentleman's  firat  great  con- 
test for  the  national  legislature.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence August  27,  1873. 

Samuel  L.  Knapp  was  a  native  of  Newburyport. 
11^  ^y>^  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  studied 


law  at  Newburyport  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  and 
became  a  practicing  lawyer  in  his  native  town.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Boston,  whore  he  edited  the 
Bo»ton  QaUsxy^  and  for  a  short  time  the  Oomtnereial 
Oaeette,  He  again  removed  to  Washington,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  editor  of  the  National  Journal,  and 
finally  to  New  York,  where  he  edited  the  Oommereial 
Adveriuer,  He  was  one  of  the  junior  counsel  with 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  famous  Gk>odridge  robbery 
case,  and  would  have  attained  high  rank  at  the  bar 
had  not  a  fondness  for  general  literature  enticed  him 
away  from  his  profession.  He  died  at  Hopkinton 
Springs  in  July,  1838. 

Hbnby  Alexander  Scabimell  Dbardotin,  son 
of  Genera]  Henry  Dearborn,  of  the  Revolution,  was 
born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  March  8,  1783,  and  died  in 
Portland,  Me.,  July  29,  1851.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1803,  and  studied 
law  with  Joseph  Story,  in  Salem,  where  he  entered 
into  practice,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1807.  He  was  brigadier-general  in  command  of 
troops  in  Boston  harbor  in  the  War  of  1812,  collector 
of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  from  1812  to 
1829,  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1820  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1831  to  1833. 
In  1834  he  was  made  adjutant-general  of  Massachu- 
setts by  Governor  John  Davis,  and  removed,  in  1843, 
by  Governor  Marcus  Morton,  for  loaning  the  State  arms 
to  Rhode  Island  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  He  was 
mayor  of  Roxbury  from  1847  to  1851,  the  year  of  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  which 
added  materially  to  an  already  well-established  repu- 
tation. 

Gayton  Pickman  Osgood  was  born  at  Salem, 
July  4,  1797,  and  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
T.  (Pickman)  Osgood.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1815,  and  studied  law  with  Benjamin  Merrill.  lie 
began  practice  in  Salem,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Andover,  at  which  place  his  parents  had,  while  he  was 
young,  taken  up  their  residence.  lie  was  in  the  I^is- 
lature,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1833  to 
1835.  He  married,  March  24,  1859,  Mary  Farnham, 
of  North  Andover,  and  died  in  that  town  June  20, 18G1. 

RuFUS  King,  son  of  Richard  and  Isabella  (Brag- 
don)  King,  was  born  in  Scarboro',  Me.,  March  24, 
1755,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777.  His 
father  had  removed  to  Scarboro'  from  Watertown^ 
Mass.,  in  174G.  He  studied  law  with  Theophilus 
Parsons,  of  Newburyport,  whone  ofHce  was  on  the 
corner  of  Green  and  Harris  Streets,  and  commenced 
practice  in  that  place. 

From  1784  to  1786  he  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  his  disappoiut- 
ment  at  the  selection  of  Tristram  Dalton  for  United 
States  Senator  in  1788,  removed  to  New  York.  His 
career  there  is  well  known,  and  forms  no  part  of  the 
history  of  L^isex  County.  He  died  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  April  29,  1827.  William  King,  the  first 
Governor  of  Maine,  was  the  son  of  Richard  King,  by 
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his  first  wife,  Mary,  dHUghter  of  Samuel  Blake,  of 
6carboro\  and  half  brother  of  Kufus. 

Nathaniel  ConswELL,  son  of  Thomas  Cogswell, 
was  born  in  Havorhill  Jiinunry  19,  1778,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  in  1794.  Ho  studicil  hiw  with 
Ebene7.er  Smith,  of  Durham,  N.  H.,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  1805.  In  1808  he  established  him«e1f  at  New- 
buryport,  and  died  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Red  River 
August,  1813. 

IciiABOD  Tucker  was  born  at  Leicester  April  17, 
1765,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1791.  He  re- 
ceived a  deirree  from  Yale  in  1804,  and  from  Bowdoin 
in  1806.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Haverhill, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and  re- 
moved to  Salem,  where  he  held  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  courts  for  Essex  County  for  many  years.  He 
was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Martha  (Davis)  Tucker, 
of  Leicester,  and  wns  twice  married, — first,  September 
1(5,  1798,  to  Mnria,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Ijcavitt)  Orne,  and  second,  October  13,  1811, 
to  Esther  Orne,  widow  of  Joseph  Cobat  and  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  and  Lois  (Orne)  Paine.  He  died 
at  Salem  October  22,  1846. 

William  Cranch,  son  of  Richard  Cranch,  who 
was  born  in  England  in  November,  1726,  was  born 
in  Weymouth,  Mnss.,  July  17,  1769,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1787,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.D, 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1829.  After  his  admission 
to  the  bar  ho  practiced  first  in  Braintree,  and  after- 
wards in  Haverhill.  In  October,  1794,  he  removed 
to  Washington,  and  was  appointed  in  1801,  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  associate  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  he  was  chief  jus- 
tice from  1805  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Septem- 
ber 1,  1855.  He  published  nine  volumes  of  reports 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  nnd  six  volumes 
of  reports  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

Joseph  E.  Spragub  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Sprague)  Stearns,  and  took  his  mother's 
maiden-name.  He  was  born  at  Salem  September  9, 
1782,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804.  He  studieil 
law,  and  was  pontmaster  of  Salem  from  1815  to  1829. 
In  September,  1830,  he  wjis  appointed  sheriff  of  10s- 
sex  County,  and  continued  in  oflice  until  1851.  He 
was,  at  various  times.  Senator  and  Representative  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  died  February  22,  1852. 

Joseph  Story  was  born  in  Marblehead  Septem- 
ber 18, 1779,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  a 
native  of  Boston  and  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  and  received  de- 
grees of  LL.D.  from  Brown  (1815),  Harvard  (1821)  and 
Dartmouth  (1824).  Among  his  classmates  were  Wm. 
Ellery  Clianning,  John  Varnuni,and  Sidney  Willard. 
His  education  before  entering  college  was  received  in 
Bfarblebead,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Harris,  afterwards  president  of  Columbia  College. 
He  began  his  law  studies  in  the  oflice  of  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Scwall,  in  Mitrblchead,  but  on  his  nppoint-  ' 


ment  to  the  bench  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge 
Samuel  Putnam,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
E«sex  County  in  July,  1801.  He  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  as  such  stood  almost  alone  among  the 
lawyers  of  the  county.  Ho  was  a  member  of  tlio 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1805,  '06, 
W,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1808,  again  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  1809  to  1812,  and  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Janu- 
ary. 1811. 

In  1806  he  advocated  in  the  Legislature  an  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  op- 
position to  the  prejudices  of  his  party  against  high  ju- 
dical salaries,  and  more  especially  against  Theophilus 
Parsons,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  place  on  the 
bench,  but  who  could  not  afford  to  relinquish  a  prac- 
tice of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  position  having  at- 
tached to  it  the  paltry  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Parsons  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Dcniocruls,  but  Mr.  Story,  with  that  sturdy  indepen- 
dence which  always  characterized  him,  advocated 
and  carried  a  bill  (o  increase  the  salary  of  the  chief 
justice  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  of 
the  associates  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  Mr.  Parsons  was  appointed  and  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. In  1809  he  advocated  and  was  largely 
the  means  of  securing  a  further  increase  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  chief  justice  and  the  associates  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  three  thousand 
dollars,  respectively. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1811,  he  was  appointed 
by  Madison  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  William  Cushing,  which  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1810.  The  appointment  had  been 
previously  offered  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  de- 
clined it.  Mr.  Story  was  then  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  and  his  appointment  reflects  credit  on  the  sa- 
gacity of  Mr.  Madison,  who  discovered  in  so  young  a 
man  the  signs  of  promise  which  his  career  afterwards 
fully  verified.  In  1820,  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  he  was  a  delegate  from 
Salem  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1828 
Nathan  Dane,  who,  in  Amnding  the  Law  School  at 
Cambridge,  had  reserved  to  himself  the  appointments 
to  its  professorships,  appointed  Judge  Story  Dane 
professor  of  law  and  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  Royal 
professor  of  law,  and  in  the  next  year,  1829,  he  re- 
moved from  Salem  to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1845. 

Aside  from  his  learning  in  the  law  and  that  won- 
derful fluency  in  the  use  of  language,  both  spoken  and 
written,  which  made  his  learning  available,  nothing 
distinguished  him  more  than  his  industry.  With  the 
labors  of  the  judge  constantly  pressing  upon  him  and 
the  cares  of  his  professorship,  the  press  was  kept  busy 
in  supplying  the  law  libraries  of  the  land  with  his 
commentaries  and  treatises  and  miscellaneous   pro- 
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ductions.  His  Rrat  publication  seems  to  have  been  a 
poem  entitled  the  ''  Power  of  Solitude,*'  published  in 
Salem  in  1804.  In  1806  appeared  *' Selection  of 
Pleudings  in  Civil  Actions  with  Annotations."  In 
1828  he  edited  the  Public  and  General  SUtutes 
passed  by  Congress  from  1789  to  1827,  and  in  1836 
and  1845  supplements  to  these  dates.  In  1832  appeared 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  with  Illus- 
trations from  the  Civil  and  Foreign  Law ; "  in  1833, 
*' Commentaries  on  the  Constitution;"  in  1834, 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  in  Regard  to  Contracts,  Rights  and  Reme- 
dies, and  Especially  in  Regard  to  Marriages,  Divorces, 
Wills,  Succcflsions  and  Judgments."  In  1835  and 
183G  appeared  '*  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence as  Administered  in  England  and  America;" 
in  1838,  "  Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings  and  the 
Incidents  Thereto,  according  to  the  Practice  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity  in  England  and  America ; "  in  1839, 
**  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency  as  a  Branch 
of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence,  with  Oc- 
casional Illustrations  from  the  Civil  and  Foreign 
Law;"  in  1841,  ''Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Partnership  as  a  Branch  of  Commercial  and  Maritime 
Jurisprudence,  with  Occasional  Illustrations  from  the 
Civil  and  Foreign  Law;"  in  1843,  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Foreign  and  Inland, 
as  Administered  in  England  and  America,  with  Oc- 
casional Illustrations  from  the  Commercial  Law  of 
tlic  Nations  of  Continental  Europe; "  in  1846,  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes."  Ills 
decisions  in  the  First  Circuit,  from  1812  to  1815,  are  in 
"  Gallison's  Reports ; "  from  1816  to  1830,  in  "  Mason's 
ReporU;"  from  1830  to  1839,  in  "Sumner's  Re- 
ports ;  '*  and  from  1839  to  1845,  in  Story's  *'  Reports." 
Among  his  numerous  other  publications  were  an 
"  F.ulogy  on  Washington  at  Salem,"  1800 ;  "An  Eulogy 
on  Captain  James  Lawrence  and  Lioutenunt  Luil- 
low,"  1813;  "Sketch  of  Samuel  Dexter,"  181G; 
"  Charges  to  Grand  Juries  in  Boston  and  Providence," 
18J9;  "Charge  to  Grand  Jury  at  P<»rtland,"  1820; 
"  Address  before  the  Suffolk  Bar,"  1821 ;  "  Discourse 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Society,"  1826;  "Discourse  be- 
fore the  Essex  Historical  Society,"  1828 ;  "  Address 
at  his  own  Inauguration  as  Professor,"  1829;  "Ad- 
dress at  the  Dedication  of  Mount  Auburn,"  1831 ; 
"  Address  at  the  Funeral  Services  of  Professor  John 
Hooker  Aslunun,"  1833 ;  "  Eulogy  on  John  Mar- 
shull,"  1835 ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Law," 
1838;  "  Address  before  the  Harvard  Alumni,"  1842; 
and  his  "  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Rhode  Island 
on  Treiison,"  in  1845.  In  addition  to  this  long  list  of 
his  works  might  be  mentioned  a  large  number  of  essays 
and  articles  in  magazines  and  reviews,  and  three  un- 
printed  manuscript  volumes,  finished  just  before  lii^ 
deatii,  entitled  "  Digest  of  Law  Supplementary  to 
Comyns,"  which  are  deposited  in  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege library. 
John  Vaunum  was  born  in  Dracut  in  1783,  and 


gradusted  at  Harvard  in  1798.  He  practiced  law  in 
Haverhill,  and  there  married,  October  9,  1806,  Mary 
Cooke,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Hav- 
erhill. He  represented  Haverhill  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congre^  from  December  5, 1825,  to 
March  3,  1831.  His  law  studies,  before  admission  to 
the  bar,  were  pursued  in  the  office  of  Judge  Smith,  of 
Exeter.     He  died  July  23,  1836. 

John  Glen  Kino,  son  of  James  and  Judith 
(Norris)  King,  was  born  in  -Salem  March  19,  1787, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807.  He  studied  law 
with  William  Prescott  and  Joseph  Story,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  at  the  November  term  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  sitting  at  Salem.  He 
was  Representative  and  Senator  and  the  president  of 
the  first  City  Council  of  Salem  after  its  incorporation 
a^  a  city,  in  1836.  Aside  from  legal  attainments, 
which  were  universally  recognized  as  of  a  high  order, 
he  was  proficient  in  historical  study,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  ICssex  Historical  Society.  He 
married,  November  10,  1815,  Susan  H.,  daughter  ot 
Frederick  Oilman,  of  Gloucester,  and  died  July  20, 
1857. 

Mr.  King's  baptismal  name  was  John  King,  but  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  June  21,  1811,  it  was 
changed  to  John  Glen  King.  He  was  descended 
from  William  King,  who  came  from  England  in  the 
"  Abigail "  in  1635.  Though  he  graduated  in  1807,  he 
did  not  receive  his  degree  until  1818,  having  been  one 
of  those  engaged  in'the  famous  Commons  llebellion, 
which  occurred  in  his  senior  year.  While  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ho  was  appointed  in 
the  Prescott  impeachment  case  to  make  the  impeach- 
ment at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  the  name  of  the 
House  and  the  peo])le,  and  alio  one  of  seven  members 
to  conduct  the  impeachment  before  the  Semite,  lie 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  made  the  opening 
argument. 

A  letter  from  Boston,  in  the  Salem  OazetUj  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  his 
memory:  "The  Hon.  John  Glen  King,  whose  death, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  f^eventy  years,  has  been  announced, 
was  a  gentleman  universally  respected  for  his  private 
worth  and  public  services  and  example.  All  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  have  been  blest  by  his  social  qualities,  bin 
urbanity  of  manner  and  his  kindness  of  heart.  The 
odor  of  his  virtues  will  long  endure  among  his 
friends.    Truly  a  good  man  has  departed." 

Nathaniel  Lord,  Jr.,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
bar,  was  so  long  register  of  probate  of  Essex  County, 
and  came  in  such  close  contact  with  lawyers  in  the 
performance  of  their  professional  duties,  as  to  deserve 
an  honorable  place  in  this  record,  lie  was  descended 
from  Itobert  Lord,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1G36 
and  settled  in  Ipswich.  Robert  had  five  sons — Rob- 
ert, Thomas,  Samuel,   Joseph   and   Nathaniel.     Of 
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thcfie,  Robert  Iind  six  mns, — Robert,  1657;  John, 
1659  ;  Thoinns  ;  Joseph,  1674 ;  Nathnniel,  about  1675; 
and  JameM,  1676.  Of  these,  James  hnd  James,  Joseph 
and  Nathaniel.  Of  these,  Nathaniel  married  Eliza- 
beth Day,  and  had  Nathaniel,  1747  ;  Abraham,  1751 ; 
Isaac,  1758.  Of  these,  Isaac,  by  wife,  Susanna,  had 
Isaac,  1777  ;  Joseph,  1778 ;  Nathaniel,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  September  25,  1780  ;  and  Levi,  1794.  Of 
these  Nathaniel,  by  his  wife  Eunice,  had  Nathaniel, 
James,  Otis  Phillips,  Isaac,  and  George  Robert.  Of 
these,  George  Robert,  by  his  wife  Mary,  had  George 
Robert  and  four  daughters,  Mary  L.,  Anna  M.,  Ella 
K.,  and  Elizabeth  F. 

Mr.  Lord  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  atid  be- 
came first  connected  with  the  probate  office  as  clerk 
fif  Daniel  Noyes,  who  had  been  register  many  years. 
In  May,  1815,  he  was  appointed  register  by  Governor 
Caleb  Strong,  and  continued  in  office  until  he  was  re- 
moved by  Governor  Boutwell,  in  1851.  In  1851  Edwin 
Lawrence  succeeded  him,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
registry  was  removed  to  Salem. 

After  leaving  college  and  before  going  into  the 
registry  as  clerk  he  taught  school  a  few  years  in 
York,  Me.,  and  was  also  for  a  short  time  an  assistant 
in  the  Dummer  Academy.  He  married,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1804,  Eunice,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Lois 
(Choate)  Kimball,  of  Ipswich,  and  sister  of  Colonel 
Charles  Kimball,  of  that  town.  His  three  sons,  Na- 
thaniel James,  Otis  Phillips  and  George  Robert,  of 
whom  only  the  last  is  living,  owed  many  of  their 
strong  mental  and  physical  traits  to  their  father. 
Sketches  of  the  first  two  may  be  found  in  another 
place  in  this  record.  To  George  Robert  Lord,  who, 
at  one  time,  was  register  of  probate,  and  is  now  the 
courteous  and  eflicient  assistant  clerk  of  the  courts  at 
Salem,  the  writer  of  these  skctithes  is  indebted  for 
facilities  in  the  examination  of  records,  which  he 
most  generously  afforded. 

Too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  awarded  to  Nathan- 
iel Lord  for  the  fidelity,  thoroughness  and  courtesy 
with  which  be  performed  the  duties  of  register  during 
his  incumbency  of  thirty-six  years.  Very  many  now 
living  have  cause  to  remember  his  kindness  of  heart, 
his  timely  counsel  and  his  honorable  deportment, 
both  in  business  and  social  life,  and  the  admirable 
method  and  system  of  the  oflice  under  its  present 
management  is  largely  due  to  the  high  standard 
which  he  set  up,  while  it  was  occupied  by  him. 

David  Cummins  was  the  son  of  David  and  Mehita- 
bel  (Cave)  Cummins,  of  Topsfield,  and  was  born  in  that 
town  August  14,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1806,  and  af)er  completing  his  law  studies  in  the 
oflice  of  Samuel  Putnam,  of  Salem,  was  admitted  to 
the  Essex  bar  at  Salem  in  1809,  at  the  September  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  began  practice  at 
Salem,  afterwards  removing  to  Springfield,  and  finally 
to  Dorchester,  where  he  died  March  30,  1855.  He 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1828,  and  remained  on  the  bench  until  1844.    He 


was  twice  married, — first,  August  18,  1812,  to  Sally, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Peabody)  Porter,  of 
Topsfield ;  and  second,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Kittridge,  of  Andover. 

Samuel  Pouter,  of  Salem,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  E*«sex  County  before  the  Revolution.  He 
studied  law  with  Daniel  Farnham,  of  Newburyport, 
and  became  a  I^oyalist  refugee  and  ended  his  days  iu 
England. 

Nathan  W.  Hazen  was  born  in  Bridgeton,  Maine, 
July  9,  1800.  He  there  received  bis  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  Bridgeton  Academy.  He 
studied  law  with  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Salem,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  settled  in  An- 
dover, where  he  secured  a  large  practice.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1834,  and  at  a  later  day  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  He  died  in  Andover,  March  19,  1887,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Essex  bar. 

lSi!:N.fAMiN  R(>i*i>4  Niciioi^,  Sim  of  Ichabod  and 
Lydia  (Ropes)  Nichols,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  May  18,  1786,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1804.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  E^sex  County 
in  1807,  and  for  many  years  practiced  law  in  Salem. 
He  married,  April  12, 1813,  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Timothy  and  Rebecca  (White)  Pickering,  of  Salem. 
She  was  born  in  Philadelphia  November  21,  1793, 
during  her  father's  temporary  residence  in  that  city, 
and  outliving  her  husband  many  years,  died  in  West 
Roxbury  March  22,  1863.  Mr.  Nichols  removed  to 
Boston  in  1824,  where  he  died  April  30,  1848.  He 
was  a  man  of  culture,  and  as  an  antiquary  won  more 
than  common  distinction.  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  on  a  commission,  with  Rev. 
Jnnics  Freeman,  of  Roston,  and  Samuel  Davis,  of 
Plymouth,  to  superintend  the  work  of  copying  such  a 
portion  of  the  New  Plymouth  records  as  they  might 
think  desirable.  Under  the  direction  of  this  commis- 
sion, six  volumes  of  court  proceedings,  one  volume  of 
deeds,  one  volume  of  judicial  acts  and  one  volume  of 
laws  were  copied,  and  the  copies  were  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  where  they 
still  are.  The  original  records  were  also  put  in  proper 
condition  for  priworvation,  and  to  the  intelligent  |>er- 
formance  of  the  duties  of  the  commission  the  ])re9ent 
state  of  the  Old  Colony  records  is  largely  due. 

RuFUS  Choate,  the  son  of  David  and  Miriam 
(Foster)  Choate,  was  born  on  Hog  Island,  in  the  town 
of  Essex,  October  1,  1799.  He  began  the  study  of 
Latin  in  1809  with  Dr.  Thomas  Sewell,  and  continued 
his  studies  with  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  Wm.  Cogswell 
and  Rev.  Robert  Crowell.  He  afterwards  spent  seven 
months  at  Hampton  Academy,  then  in  charge  of 
James  Adams,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1819,  from  which  college  he  at  a  later  day  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  Degrees  were  also  awarded  to  him 
by  Yale  in  1844  and  Harvard  in  1845.  Afler  leaving 
college  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Wirt, 
at  Washington,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cam- 
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bridge,  ant]  wns  admitted  to  the  Easex  bnr,  in  Salem,  ' 
nt  the  September  term  of  the  Ci.urt  of  Common  Pleas  ' 
in  1S23.  liii  bcgitn  prtuitioe  in  Dan  vera,  wli  ere  lie  re- 
inaiiitd  until  1834.  During  bis  reaidenoe  in  Dunvera 
lie  wns  a  State  Rapreaentntivo  in  182S,  Btnte  Senator 
in  1827,  and  member  of  CnngresH  from  1832  to  18!M. 
In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  liustim  In  1841  he 
■uuceeded  Daniel  Wel>at«r^  in  tha  United  States  Sen- 
ate, when  that  genltomun  reuigned  his  seat  to  become 
Beuretury  of  State  under  President  Harrison.  In 
1853  he  succeeded  John  U.  Oliflbrd  as  utUiniey- 
gencral  of  MassAchusetle,  and  in  the  same  year  wna 
a.  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1658, 
in  (^oiisoqncnt^c  of  ill-heiiltli,  he  gave  up  (irofeaHioDnl 
labor,  and  in  18S9  nailed  for  Europe.  At  that  time 
the  Cunard  Hteamera  from  Ijostoii  touched  at  Hulifnx, 
Nova  Suotiu,  and  when  reaching  that  jHirt  he  was  too 
feeble  to  proceed,  and  landing,  died  in  that  city  July 

13,  leng. 

Mr.  Choate,  before  he  removed  to  Ikutton,  had  been 
distinguisbed  at  the  bar ;  and  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Webster,  in  18S2,  he  was  universally  recognized  na 
Htunding  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  MiisBachiuctte.  In 
Icgisliiiive  liclda  lie  Hoeinrai  out  of  lii»  element.  In 
the  dominion  of  law,  to  which  be  gave  hia  heart  and 
Boul  and  streogtli,  he  was  supremo.  Though  an  ora- 
tor of  the  first  class,  hia  greatest  forensju  ellbrta  were 
before  a  jury,  and  no  gladiatorial  show  ever  exceeded 
in  interesttliecontinuouB  exhibition  of  logic  entwined 
with  wreaths  of  eloquence  in  whith  he  indulged  be- 
fore a  reluctant  jury,  until  one  alter  another  of  tlio 
panel  yielded  to  kiin  his  judgment  and  waa  ready,  as 
he  triumphantly  saw,  to  give  bim  his  verdict.  The 
writer  has  seen  biro  address  himself  for  an  hour  to  a 
single  juryman,  until  he  saw  at  last  that  he,  with  the 
reat.  was  secure.  He  was  a  man  of  large  fnimc,  broad 
shouhlciTs  and  upright  liguru,  anrroiinded  by  a  liend 
and  face  which  it  is  as  impissible  to  duocribii  us  llio 
fbiah  of  the  lightning  in  the  cloud  or  the  aurora  in  the 

Thnngli  contrasting  strongly  with  Mr.  Webster  in 
every  movement  and  feature,  he  woa  pcrlia[>s  as 
striking  in  appearonce,  and  in  an  uncovered  crowd 
would  have  been  as  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  stranger.  There  was  a  fascination  about  him 
which  always  won  the  sympathy  of  visitors  Ui  the 
criurt-room  where  he  wiis  engaged  for  Ibo  aido  in 
whoHo  interest  bo  was  acting.  The  juror  could  no 
more  easily  escape  this  fascination  than  the  visitor, 
and  to  this  maybe  attributed  a  part  of  his  success. 
The  writer  was  in  court  at  Mr.  Webster's  last  appear- 
ance before  a  jury  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Ghoate  was  op- 
posed to  bim.  It  was  one  of  the  many  contests  in 
which  the  heavynionlded  dray-horse,  which  would 
only  exhibit  IiIh  strength  wben  he  bad  tons  to  draw, 
was  pitted  against  the  racer.  Tlie  racer  won  the  case 
because  there  were  no  tons  tu  draw,  and  because 
activity,  alertness,  swiftoess  and  grace  alone  were 
needed. 


I'ew  lawyers  in  Massachusetts  have  been  so  much 
beloved  oa  Mr.  Choate.  To  the  young  members  of  the 
bar  he  was  always  courteous  and  kind ;  to  bis  peers 
he  WAB  always  considernte  and  liberal.  His  death  was 
felt  aa  a  public  loss,  and  not  only  the  various  societies 
and  the  bar  to  which  he  belonged  put  on  record 
their  tributes  to  his  memory,  but  the  citizens  of  Ilns- 
ton  met  in  Fanueil  Hull  and  passed  resolutions  In  bis 

CiiAiti.Ea  Jackson,  born  in  Newburyport  May  31, 
1775,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1703  and  received  tlie 
dtgree  of  LL,P.  from  his  a'ma  miUr  in  1821.  He 
was  a  son  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  of  Newburyport,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Iloslon  and  ibere  diud  March 
6,  1810.  He  studied  law  with  Tboophilus  Parsons 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Eiaex  bar  in  17!N>.  In  18113 
he  removed  to  Boston  and  attained  very  soon  a  high 
rank.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  by  Oovernor  Strong 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and 
lea  the  bench  in  1S23.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  and  In  1833  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  codify  the 
State  laws.    He  died  in  Boston  December  13, 18/>S. 

tiTKi-iiiiN  MiNOT  WHS  born  in  (Uncord,  Mima.,  .Sep- 
tember 28,  1776,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1801. 
He  studied  law  with  Samuel  Dana,  of  Oroton,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Middlesex  County  in  1804. 
He  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  New  Oiouccster  and 
in  Minot,  Maine,  and  linatly  settled  in  Haverhill.  He 
was,  from  December,  181 1,  Ut  June,  1821,  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Uoinmcm  Picas,  and  county  iitl'inioy 
from  1824  to  1830.  He  died  in  Haverhill  April  li, 
18R1. 

SiUUBL  Pdtnam,  LL.D.,  A. A.S.'—"  Samuel  Put- 
nam was  burn  In  Dunvera,  on  the  13th  of  April,  17118. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  parents  of  superior  intelligence 
and  worlh,  llie  line  uf  his  ancestry  in  that  jilacu  run- 
ning back  Into  our  greatest  American  antiquity.  His 
father,  Deacon  (}i<loon  Putnam,  amid  the  emergencies 
of  an  early  settlement,  seems  to  have  exercised  u 
variety  of  those  needful  functions  which  devolved 
upon  men  of  most  native  sense  and  energy.  Hia 
mother,  who  united  to  keen  wit  moat  acute  feelings, 
having,  of  ten  children,  only  this  one  spared,  would 
often  betray  the  smile  and  tear  in  the  aame  moment, 
and  this  only  one  tell  of  ber  oflspring  waa  naturally 
of  so  very  slender  constitution  that  faintly  indce<l 
in  his  youth  could  his  after  career  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  only  a  bold  casting  of  the  horoscope  have 
meted  out  to  him  his  coming  years  or  attainments. 
Samuel  went  to  school  in  Beverly,  whither  for  a  time 
the  family  removed,  and  afterwards,  at  the  tige  of 
ten  years,  he  studied  in  the  academy  at  Andover. 
He  saw  the  soldiers  nndur  Arnold  as  they  were  goini; 
down  to  attack  (Quebec,  anil  tbey  were  plenscd  that 
the  little  boy — who  appears  to  have  hud  melody  born 
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in  him,  even  at  his  tender  age,  so  rarely  cultivated 
was  his  faculty — could  play  the  fife  for  them  as  they 
marched  by. 

"Before  the  Revolution,  too,  he  had  seen  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  in  command  of  General  Gbige,  the 
British  governor.  He  was  himself  distantly  related 
to  the  celebrated  (General  Israel  Putnam.  But  his 
vocation  was  not  to  the  turbulence  of  battle,  but  to 
the  serener  air  of  peaceful  studies,  and  having  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  with  others,  a  class-mate  of 
John  Quincy  Adamff,  ho  received  his  graduation  in 
July,  1787,  and  continued  an  enthusiastic  friend  of 
his  alma  mater  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

"  His  father  had  destined  him  to  be  a  teacher,  but, 
moved  by  the  inspiration  and  other  destiny  of  his 
own  nature  to  a  different  sphere  of  greater  intellectu- 
al study  among  men,  .he  went  to  Newburyport  to 
study  law  with  the  distinguished  Judge  Parsons, 
yet  was  by  him — his  class  of  pupils  being  full — direct- 
ed to  Master  liradbury,  as  ho  was  called,  a  sound 
and  1carne<l  lawyer.  He  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  soon  very  extensively  at 
8alem ;  held  a  leading  rank  as  an  advocate,  and, 
against  eminent  opponents,  was  prompt,  acute,  ready, 
and  able,  with  all  the  ingenuity  at  command  needful, 
to  serve  his  client.  No  advocate  of  the  time  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  better  versed  than  he  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law.  He  had  peculiar  skill  and 
fame  in  the  branch  of  mercantile  or  commercial  law, 
which  was  a  rare  reputation  at  that  period,  so  that  the 
great  Samuel  Dexter,  in  an  important  case  sent  his 
client  to  E^ex,  to  Mr.  Putnam,  as  the  man  to  consult 
in  that  early  school  of  the  law  in  Miissachusetts.'' 

So  late  as  the  year  1885,  Lord  Esher,  the  present 
di»tinguiHhcd  Master  of  the  Rolls,  pronouncing  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  England  in  an 
important  commercial  case  said:  "The  first  case  to 
be  dealt  with  is  the  American  case  of  Brooks  vs,  Tlie 
Oriental  Insurance  Co,  It  came  before  a  judge  whose 
decisions  I  have  oflen  read  with  admiration,  and  from 
whom  I  have  certainly  received  great  assistance,  Mr. 
Justice  Putnam." 

"  The  renowned  Justice  Story,  who  had  been  his 
scholar,  dedicated  one  of  his  works  to  his  former 
teacher,  with  a  high  tribute  to  his  sagacity  and 
knowledge,  as  well  as  unspotted  integrity.  He  took 
a  decided  and  ardent  part  in  the  political  questions 
of  the  time,  but  it  is  believed,  in  all  the  fire  of  parties 
that  during  his  early  manhood  so  hotly  blazed  out, 
he  had  no  zeal  that  was  not  matched  by  his  fairness, 
or  at  the  core  and  in  the  seed  outdone  by  his  charily. 
But  so  did  he  retain  his  earnestness,  and  so  deter- 
mined was  he  in  bis  opinions,  that  he  always,  to  the 
close,  considered  it  a  duty,  even  at  personal  inconve- 
nience, to  cast  his  vote. 

"  Upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  in  1814, 

he  was,  by  Qovernor  Strong,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 

reverence,  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 

Court  of  thb  Commonwealth,  and  he  continued   to 
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exercise  this  high  office  for  twenty-eight  years.  I 
state  what  is  in  the  cognizance  of  those  familiar  with 
the  subject,  in  saying  he  had  the  respect  of  all  good 
men  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  its  sol- 
emn and  responsible  duties.  No  man  ever  held  the 
scales  of  justice  more  even.  None  was  ever  more  in- 
tent on  making  righteous  decrees ;  none  ever  more 
fearless  and  independent  in  his  decisions;  none  more 
solicitous  for  the  deliverance  of  the  wrongfully  ac- 
cused, and  none  more  indignant  against  all  trickery, 
lying  and  fraud.  Members  of  the  bar  join  with  his 
compeers  on  the  bench  to  declare  that  no  opinions  or 
judgments  of  a  high  tribunal  were  ever  more  like- 
ly to  be  sound,  sober,  practical,  and  to  the  point, 
than  his,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  books. 

"  He  adhered  with  great  conservative  firmness  and 
inflexibility  to  his  principles ;  but  one  of  his  associ- 
ates told  me  his  principles  were  good  to  adhere  to. 
It  is  the  award  of  another  sincere  observer  of  his 
course  that,  engaged  as  he  had  been  in  politics,  with 
his  whole  heart  espousing  one  side,  on  his  becoming 
judge  he  put  the  politician  entirely  off,  and,  in  his 
place,  knew  no  distinction  of  fellow  or  foe.  It  is  an 
unequivocal  sign  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  that, 
while  nobody  could  suspect  he  was  at  all  influenced 
by  any  regard  to  human  favor — so  clearly  and  evi- 
dently above  all  personal  regards  and  consequences 
was  he  in  his  duty — he  yet  carried  into  the  execution 
of  that  duty  the  singular  urbanity  which  stamped  his 
whole  deportment  in  private  life. 

"  In  1825  he  received  from  the  University  in  Cam- 
bridge the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1842,  while 
still  able  to  accomplish  well  the  work  falling  to  him 
in  his  lofty  sphere,  he  retired  into  private,  there  to 
prove  completely  that  no  role  of  ofTice,  but  what  was 
solid  and  genuine,  gave  him  his  real  consequence  in 
the  world.  I  am  persuaded  from  every  quarter  will 
be  confirme<l  the  assertion,  that  he  bore  himself  with 
admirable  fidelity  and  acceptance  in  all  the  relations 
he  sustained.  He  was  exceedingly  hospitable,  kept 
open  door,  cordially  invited  his  friends  to  come  in, 
delighted  to  serve  them  at  his  table,  and  forgot  not — 
how  could  he  with  his  inclination?— to  send  a  portion 
to  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  or  to  some  humble 
neighbor,  after  whose  comfort  his  benevolence 
yearned.  He  was  glad  to  go  with  his  guests  over  his 
old  paternal  estate,  which  it  was  a  special  pleasure  to 
him  to  increase  and  improve.  He  cherished  and 
fondled  his  farm,  but  had  not  the  ambition  of  some  to 
accumulate  wealth.  He  loved  to  set  out  trees,  whose 
growth  and  full  flourishing  only  his  posterity  could 
see.  I  remember  he  once  showed  me  how  much  a 
limb  had  grown  on  one  of  his  trees;  he  had,  I  think, 
brought  the  branch  to  town,  assuring  me  it  aflbrded 
him  as  much  satisfaction  as  another  man  would  de- 
rive from  a  dividend. 

"  He  desired  kindly  constructions  of  the  deeds  and 
motives  of  others,  and  would  allow  no  ill  intent  to  be 
ascribed   where  any  excuse  was  possible,  while  all 
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unfairness  everywhere  met  his  steady  disapproval. 
Respecting  harshness  of  remsrk  he  often  qaotcd  a 
saying  of  bis  own  father:  ''That  may  be  trne,  my 
son,  but  you  should  not  say  so."  This  love  of  all 
that  is  spiritually  accordant  was  natnrally  connected 
with  or  issued  in  a  great  love  of  music,  especially  of 
sacred  music,  under  his  own  roof  or  in  the  temple. 
He  had  a  very  sensitiye  ear  to  the  precision  of  the 
note ;  could  scarce  abide  any  falseness  of  tune,  was 
never  more  pleased  than  when  some  beloved  old 
hymn  rang  up  to  heaven,  and  when  not  listening  to 
the  anthems  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  voices  kindred 
and  dear  to  him,  found,  what  was  to  him,  a  delicious 
feast  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  birds.  There  was,  in 
truth,  an  infinite  sweetness  in  him;  his  face  was 
fuvor,  his  look  an  invitation,  and  ho  could  not  keep 
his  hand  from  blessing  the  head  of  a  child  as  he  went 
along.  He  was,  I  think,  a  very  happy  man,  not  ex- 
empt from  trial,  tasting  some  pain  and  sadness  as  the 
springs  of  health  and  life  were  broken  up,  but  finding 
in  existence  a  large  boon  for  overrunning  thanksgiv- 
ing. He  had  favorite  books  and  authors,  and  found 
in  reading,  and  in  hearing  his  friends  read,  the  pleas- 
ant occupation  of  much  time.  The  enjoyment  which 
a  good  old  age  has  of  youth  was  his  to  an  uncommon 
degree.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  with  the 
young  all  around,  evidently  both  attracted  by  his 
love  for  them,  and  overflowing  him  with  the  tokens 
of  their  own,  so  that  in  their  looks  and  motions  they 
seemed  to  make  one  life  together ;  and  I  remember 
well  his  presence,  like  a  blessing,  once,  on  occasion 
of  the  usual  gathering  of  the  children  of  our  own  so- 
ciety on  the  afternoon  of  Fast  Day.  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  said,  in  gratitude  to  him  or  commendation 
of  him,  that  he  loved  to  encourage  young  men  in 
their  commencing  efforts,  and  by  a  word  or  a  line 
from  the  desk  of  his  tribunal  would  cheer  and  stim- 
ulate them. 

''  During  the  stormy  period  of  our  public  afTairs, 
before  and  a(ler  1812,  he  was  among  the  stirring  spi- 
rits. He  repeatedly  represented,  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  his  section  of  the  State,  and,  we 
may  not  doubt,  uttered  always,  without  compromise, 
the  deliberate  conclusions  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  and 
the  deep  sentiments  of  a  guileless  heart." 

Judge  Putnam  was  married  October  28,  1795,  to 
Sarah  QooU,  of  Salem,  who  survived  him  by  eleven 
years.  Ho  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  who 
lived  to  grow  up.  All  were  married,  and  all  but  one 
survived  their  father.  He  died  July  3,  1853,  in  his 
8Gth  year. 

Lkvkhett  Saltonstall  was  bom  in  Haverhill 
June  13, 1783.  It  is  probable  that  no  native  of  Essex 
County  who  has  held  his  residence  through  life 
within  its  limits  has  been  so  conspicuous  and  so  uni- 
vermilly  respected  and  beloved.  It  may  be  said,  too, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  no  family  in  New  England 
can  boast  of  a  more  extended  pedigree  or  more  gen- 
1  e  blood  than  that  whose  name  he  bore  and  whose  ' 


fame  he  contributed  so  much  to  maintaiu.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill, 
and  Anna,  daughter  of  Samuel  White,  of  Haverhill, 
a  descendant  of  William  White,  a  settler  in  Ipswich 
in  1635,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Haverhill  in 
1G40.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  born  February  10, 
1746,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall,  of  Haver- 
hill, and  his  third  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Elisha 
Cooke,  whose  wife,  Jane  Middlecott,  was  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow,  of  the 
Old  Colony.  Mary  Cooke  was  also  groat-granddaugh- 
ter of  (Governor  John  Leverett.  Richard  Saltonstall, 
bom  June  24,  1703,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Salton- 
stall, of  Haverhill,  and  Mehitabel,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Simon  Wainwright,  of  Haverhill.  The  last- 
mentioned  Richard  SalUmstall,  l>orn  April  25,  1672, 
was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill, 
who  was  appointed  in  1692,  by  Governor  William 
Phipps,  oneof  the  judges  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer 
Court  to  try  the  witches,  and  refused  to  serve,  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Ward,  of 
Haverhill.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  born  in  Ipswich 
in  1639,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall  and 
Muriel,  daughter  of  Rrampton  Gurdon  and  Muriel 
(Sedley)  Gurdon,  of  Assington,  County  of  Suffolk,  iu 
England.  Richard  Saltonstall,  born  at  Woodsome, 
County  of  York,  England,  in  1610,  came  to  New 
England  with  his  father.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  in 

1630,  retumed  in  1631,  married  in  England  about 
1633,  and  coming  back  to  New  England  in  1635,  set- 
tled in  Ipswich.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  England,  at 
Hulme,  April  29, 1694.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  of 
Huntwick,  Knight,  baptized  at  Halifax,  England, 
April  4, 1586,  was  lord  of  the  manor  at  Ledsham. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Saltonstall,  and  his  first 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Ramsden,  of  I^ongley. 
He  married  three  wives, — first,  Grace,  daughter  of 
Robert  Kaye,  of  Woodsome,  who  was  the  nutther  of 
the  son  Richard ;  second,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  West,  Haron  do  la  Warru;  and  third,  Martha 
Wilford.  He  was  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  after  his 
first  wife  died  he  came  to  New  England  with  Win- 
throp  in  1630,  bringing  his  children.  He  began  the 
settlement  of  Watertown,  returned  to   England  in 

1631,  and  there  died  about  1658,  giving  in  his  will  a 
legacy  to  Harvard  College.  Samuel  Saltonstall,  the 
father  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  the  date  of  whose 
birth  is  unknown,  died  January  8,  1612-13,  and  was 
buried  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull.  He  married 
three  wives, — first,  Anne  Ramsden,  above  mentioned, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall ;  sec- 
ond, Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thonuis  Ogdcn ;  and 
third,  Elizabeth  Armine,  widow  of  Hugh  Armine, 
mayor  of  Hull.  Gilbert  Saltonstall,  the  fiither  of 
Samuel,  had  a  scat  at  Rooke's  Hall,  in  llipperholme. 
He  died  in  1598  and  was  buried  at  Halifax  Decem- 
ber 29th.  In  his  will  he  mentioned  his  wife,  Isabel, 
and    left  legacies  to  the   Halifax  Church   and   the 
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Halifax  QrammRr  School.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  pedigree  further  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  heyond  Gilbert,  above  mentioned,  through  two 
Richanlft,  another  Gilbert  and  two  other  Richards,  it 
goed  back  to  cither  John  or  Richard,  the  sons  of 
Thomas  De  Saltonstall,  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, who  flourished  about  the  year  1300.  Every 
generation  has  been  distinguished  for  the  eminent 
men  it  has  produced,  and  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
bubjectof  this  sketch,  every  ancestor  back  to  Richard, 
who  cnme  with  Iuh  father  in  lO'^O,  hiis  been  n  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard.  To  this  list  of  graduates  the  names 
of  Mr.  Salstonstall  himself,  and  of  his  son,  Colonel 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  the  present  collector  of  the  port 
of  Ik)ston,  may  be  added. 

Nor  is  the  Saltonstall  pedigree  the  only  ancient 
one  to  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  may  lay 
claim.  The  family  of  Gurdons,  one  of  whom,  Muriel, 
dnughter  of  Brampton  Gurdon,  married  Richard 
Saltonstall,  who  came  to  New  England  with  his 
father  in  1G30,  has  a  recorded  pedigree  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  William  Brampton  Gurdon  reaching  back  to  Sir 
Adam  Gurdon,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  mother  of  Muriel  Gurdon  was  Muriel  Scdlev, 
and  the  Sedley  family,  too,  has  a  pedigree  which  is 
only  lost  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  And  still 
another  family  mingles  its  blood  with  that  of  the 
Saltonstalls.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  came  to 
New  England  with  his  son  in  1630  and  returned  to 
England  in  1G31,  married  for  his  first  wife,  from 
whom  the  Essex  branch  of  the  family  sprang,  Grace, 
daughter  of  Robert  Kaye,  of  Woodsome,  and  the 
pedigree  of  the  Kaye  family,  as  taken  from  the  York- 
shire visitation,  published  by  the  Harleian  Society, 
reaches  through  a  plain  channel  back  to  the  time  of 
William  the  C<inqueror.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  besides  the  blood  of  his  own  imme- 
diate family,  carried  in  his  veins  not  only  that  of  the 
Winslows  and  Leveretts  of  New  England,  but  that  of 
some  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at 
Phillips  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1802.  In  1838  he  received  from  his  alma  mater  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  the  degree  of  A.B.,  from  Yale,  in 
1802,  and  of  A.M.  from  Bowdoin  in  1806. 

Ho  studied  law  with  Ichabod  Tucker,  of  Haverhill, 
and  afterwards  with  William  Prescott,  and  afler  a 
short  term  of  practice  in  his  native  town,  removed  to 
Salem  in  1806.  At  that  time  the  Essex  bar  contained 
on  its  rolls  the  names  of  Nathan  Dane,  William  Pres- 
cott, Samuel  Putnam,  Joseph  Story,  John  Pickering 
and  Daniel  A.  White.  By  the  side  of  these  eminent 
men,  with  whom  he  came  constantly  in  competition, 
he  grew  step  by  step,  until  he  became  their  profes- 
sional peer.  Samuel  Putnam  was  called  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1814,  Joseph  Story  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1811,  Nathan  Dane  gradually  relinquished 
I  ractice,  Daniel  A.  White  was  made  judge  of  probate 


and  John  Pickering  finally  removed  to  Boston.  As 
these  early  rivals,  one  after  another,  left  the  field,  Mr. 
Saltonstall  attained  the  position,  which  he  held  for 
many  years  and  until  his  death,  of  leader  of  the 
Essex  bar.  He  possessed  every  qualification  for  a 
successful  lawyer,  especially  in  a  county  like  Essex, 
made  up  of  small  towns  with  honest,  plain,  matter- 
of-fact  people,  among  whom  the  character  and  life  of 
a  professional  man  were  criticised  and  prized  as  much 
as  his  acumen  and  learning.  The  character  and  life 
of  Mr.  Saltonstall  were  singularly  pure.  Every  man 
in  l*}ssex  County  knew  it,  and,  when  involved  in  diffi- 
culties, felt  sure  that  his  counsel  would  be  wise  and 
his  services  discreet  and  honest.  For  many  years  the 
Essex  bar  has  had  a  reputation  for  fair  and  honorable 
dealings  not  possessed  by  that  of  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  that  reputation  Mr.  Saltonstall  did  much 
to  establish  and  maintain.  The  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens  of  both  the  city  of  Salem  and  of  the 
county  was  many  times  and  in  various  ways  mani- 
fested. By  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  who  knew  him 
well,  it  was  said,  that  ''at  an  early  age  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  that  body  at  different  periods,  even  to  the  very 
close  of  his  public  life,  he  rendered  perhaps  his  most 
valuable  services,  and  was  distinguished  and  honored 
beyond  almost  any  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  was 
an  effective  debater  and  in  the  committee-room  none 
could  surpass  him  in  the  faithful,  patient  and  intelli- 
gent performance  of  all  his  duties.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  two  most  important 
political  junctures,  and  as  a  leader  of  the  minority  he 
assumed  a  full  share  of  responsibility  for  its  acts. 
As  president  of  the  Senate,  too,  he  performed  his 
duties  with  admirable  dignity  and  to  universal  accept- 
ance. In  the  political  service  of  Miissacliusetts  ho 
felt  himself  at  home,  and  the  State  never  had  a  citi- 
zen who  maintained  her  character  with  a  nobler  pride 
or  labored  for  her  welfare  with  a  purer  zeal."  On  the 
incorporation  of  Salem  as  a  city,  March  23, 1836,  her 
citizens  did  him  and  themselves  the  honor  of  making 
him  their  first  mayor,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served 
until  1838.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  and  remained  in  office  until 
1843.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Representa- 
tive he  was  singularly  faithful,  useful  and  earnest 

During  the  latter  half  of  his  Congressional  life  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and 
on  his  shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  the  investigation 
and  inquiry,  and  of  the  preparation  of  the  report  and 
bill,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  tar- 
iff of  1842.  He  was  an  active  and  honorable  member 
of  the  old  Whig  party,  conscientiously  devoted  to  its 
interests  at  a  time  when  party  policies  were  con- 
tinuously distinct ;  and  sincerely  believing  that  the 
success  of  the  policy  of  that  party  would  best  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  was  not  a  partisan  in 
the  sense  in  which  so  many  are  partisans  to-day,  and 
would  have  indignantly  refused  to  follow  his  part^ 
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into  the  support  of  new  meuuret  deyiaed  purely  for 
party  purposes,  without  reference  to  the  public  Roo^* 
When  he  advocated  a  measure,  therefore,  he  spoke 
with  a  conviction  behind  his  words,  with  a  heart 
pouring  out  its  fullness  from  tlie  tongue,  and  hence 
the  impressive  and  convincing  eloquence  of  which  he 
was  a  master. 

Mr.  Salstonstall  was  conspicuous  in  other  than 
legislative  and  legal  fields.  He  was  president  of  the 
Bible  Society,  president  of  the  Elasex  Agricultural 
Society  and  of  the  Essex  Bar  Association,  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
board  of  overseen  of  Harvard  University. 

The  relations  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  with  his  family 
were  to  the  huit  degree  ccmfiding  and  tender.  To  say 
that  he  wus  beloved  is  only  to  repeat  what  may  be 
said  of  nearly  every  husband  and  father.  To  say 
that  he  was  worthy  to  be  beloved  is  a  better  and  a 
juster  tribute.  The  affection  which  is  merely  incident 
to  relationship  fades  with  time.  The  tears  of  his 
children,  though  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
death,  still  start  when  they  recall  the  virtues  of  their 
father,  and  exemplar,  and  friend. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  married,  March  7,  1811,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sanders,  of  Salem, 
and  died  in  Salem  May  8,  1845.  On  the  8th  of  May 
a  meeting  of  the  Essex  bar  was  held  at  Ipswich,  at 
which  Benjamin  Merrill  was  chosen  president,  and 
Ebenezer  Shillaber  secretary ;  and  resolutions  ofiered 
by  Joseph  E.  Sproguc,  and  seconded  by  Nathaniel  J. 
Lord,  were  passed  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  On 
the  same  day,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Merrill 
presented  the  resolutions  of  the  bar,  and  addressed 
the  court.  Judge  Wilde  replied,  expressing  "hb 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  bar,  and  his  regret 
at  the  loss  of  so  useful  and  excellent  a  citizen  as  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  whose  worth  and  excellence  he  had 
known  and  highly  esteemed  for  forty  years." 

On  the  10th  of  May,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
City  Council  of  Salem,  Mr.  Roberts  submitted  re 
solves  concerning  the  loss  sustained  by  the  city  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  which  were  unanimously 
passed. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  took  appro- 
priate notice  of  his  death  by  eulogies  spoken  by 
various  members,  and  at  a  later  day  by  a  memoir  in 
its  published  proceedings.  On  Sunday,  the  18th  of 
May,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brazier  delivered,  in  the  North 
Church  in  Salem,  a  discourse  on  his  life  and  charac- 
ter ;  and  a  commemorative  sermon  was  also  preached 
.  *in  the  East  Church  by  Rev.  Dr.  Flint. 
^  Ihaac  UtDiNdTON  How,  son  of  David  How,  was 
born  in  Haverhill  March  13,  1791,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1810.  lie  studied  law  with  William 
Prescott  and  continued  through  life  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died  January  15, 
18G0. 

giVMUEL  Merrill  wss  born  in    Plaistow,  New 


Hampshire,  in  1776.  His  preparatory  studies  were 
pursued  at  Phillips  Academy  under  the  instruction  of 
Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  and  with  his  brotlier,  James 
Oushing  Merrill,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807. 
He  studied  law  with  John  Varnum  in  I£averhill  and 
began  practice  of  the  law  in  Andovcr  in  paruiorship 
with  Samuel  Farrar.  He  was  at  various  times  a 
member  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and,  aside 
from  his  law  studies,  was  through  life  a  diligent 
scholar,  and  especially  proficient  in  Greek  and  Ijatin 
literature.    He  died  in  Andover  December  24, 1809. 

Michael  Hodge  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
1780  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  171K).  He  studied 
law  in  his  native  town  and  there  followed  his  profes- 
sion. Samuel  L.  Knapp  describes  him  in  his  per- 
sonal sketches  as  a  man  "  who  was  never  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  profession,  for  in  his  character  was 
exhibited  that  moral  enigma  which  has  so  often  per- 
plexed the  metaphysicians, — great  personal  intrepidity 
united  to  a  painful  and  shrinking  modesty ;  a  fear- 
lessness of  all  the  forms  of  danger  to  a  di£Bdence  in 
the  discharge  of  professional  duties."  He  married,  in 
1814,  Betsey  Hay  ward,  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Thachor,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  widow  of  Daniel 
Robert  Elliott,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  had  James 
Thatcher,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1836,  who  was 
lost  on  Lake  Michigan  with  a  career  in  the  paths  of 
science  already  brilliant,  but  yet  fbll  of  hope  and 
promise.  Mr.  Hodge  died  in  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1816. 

Jedkdiah  Foster  was  born  in  Andover  October 
10,  172G,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744.  He 
finally  established  himself  in  Brookfield  and  married 
a  daughter  of  Brigadier-General  Joseph  Dwight.  He 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judica- 
ture in  1776  and  died  October  17, 1779. 

Charles  Amduroer  Andrew  was  born  in  Salem 
in  1805  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1832.  He  also  studied  in  the  office  of  I^vcrett 
Saltonstall  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18«'il.  Ho 
died  at  Salem  June  17,  1843. 

Benjauin  Lynde  Oliver  was  born  in  Salem  in 
1789  and  studied  law  with  Joseph  Story  and  Samuel 
Putnam.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar  in  June, 
1809.     He  died  in  Maiden  June  18, 1848. 

Ebenezer  Mosely,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Martha 
(Strong)  Mosely,  was  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Nov. 
21,  1781,  and  graduated  at  Yule  College  in  1802.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  Chauncey,  of  New  Haven, 
Judge  Clark,  of  Windham,  and  Judge  Hinckley,  of 
Northampton.  In  1805  he  settled  in  Newburyport, 
and  at  various  time«  had  as  students  in  his  office  John 
Picrpont,  afterwards  a  clergyman  ;  (lovcrnor  Diinhip, 
of  Maine;  Uobert  Cross,  Asa  W.  Wildes  and  Caleb 
Cashing.  In  1813-14  he  was  the  colonel  of  the  Sixth 
Regiment,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Hoard  of  Selectmen, 
welcomed  Lafayette  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Newburyport.  From  1816  to  1820  and  from  1834  to 
1836  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Keprcsentii- 
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tivefl,  and  in  1821  and  1822  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
In  1832  he  was  a  Presidential  elector  and  threw  his 
vote  for  Henry  Clay.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1811,  he 
married  Mary  Ann,  daup^htor  of  r<>l\van1  Oxnard,  and 
died  at  Newbury iK>rt  August  28,  1854. 

LoNBON  Nash  came  to  the  bar  in  1807  and  settled 
in  Gloucester,  his  native  town.  He  was  a  Represen- 
tative in  1809  and  Senator  in  1812.  He  retired  in 
1860  and  died  at  Great  Harrington  February  1,  1868. 

William  Fabens,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Brown)  Fabens,  was  born  in  Salem  April  14,  1810, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1882.  He  early  settled 
in  Marblehead  and  was  engaged  in  law  practice  until 
his  death,  March  11,  1883.  He  was  trial  justice  from 
1860  to  1878,  a  Stote  Senator  in  1859,  a  trustee  of  the 
Nautical  School  during  the  entire  period  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the 
School  Board  of  Msrblehead. 

Caleb  Cusiiino. — Newburyport,  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  has  been  greatly  distinguinlied 
for  the  eminence  attained  by  her  sons,  daughters  and 
citizens,  in  letters  and  active  life.  She  can  point  to  a 
long  list  of  state<«men,  orators,  poets,  jurists,  divinci*, 
Inventors  and  merchants,  who  do  her  honor.  One  of 
the  least  of  our  cities  in  territory  and  population, 
she  has  made  herself  famous  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
Among  the  names  of  her  jurists  she  counts  Bradbury, 
Parsons,  Jackson,  Lowell,  Greenleaf,  Wilde  and  a 
host  of  others  famous  for  their  knowledge  of  common 
law  and  international  law,  as  well  as  for  their  ]ej2;al 
opinions  and  decisions  uttered  in  our  courts ;  but  no 
one  of  them  in  his  varied  acquirements  and  duties 
has  done  more  credit  to  himself  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  residence  than  Caleb  Cusliing.  There  have 
been  in  this  century,  or  in  this  country,  few  to  com- 
pare with  him.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is 
great  in  everything  or  great  at  all  times ;  but  as  we 
look  back  on  his  career,  from  youth  to  old  age,  we 
discover  no  dimness,  no  weakness.  As  a  polygon 
presents  in  its  many  sides  and  angles,  in  its  roofs  and 
towers,  its  lights  and  shadows,  the  evidence  of  its 
own  strength  and  beauty  and  the  skill  and  genius  of 
Its  designer  and  builder,  so  he,  in  deeds  and  words, 
through  a  long  life  and  under  varied  circumstances, 
in  success  and  in  defeat,  stands  as  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  what  a  man  may  be  and  may  do,  when  he 
puts  a  human  will  and  indomitable  persistency  in 
what  he  undertakes  to  accomplish.  He  was  a  scholar 
lofty  in  his  attainments;  an  author  and  an  orator 
equally  expert  with  pen  or  voice;  a  lawyer  attractive 
at  the  bar,  profound  on  the  bench  and  celebrated  as 
minister  of  justice — attorney-general  for  the  country, 
uttering  opinions  which  nations  were  bound  to  re- 
si>ect.  He  was  a  statesman  the  compeer  of  Webster, 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Charles  Sumner,  who  were 
his  friends  and  admirers,  and  no  man  has  shown 
greater  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government— of 
the  principles  on  which  are  based  our  own  and  for- 


eign institutions.  He  was  a  diplomatist  of  high  rank, 
negotiating  treaties  in  South  America,  Spain,  China, 
in  pressing  our  claims  before  the  extraordinary  tri- 
bunal at  Geneva,  where  sat  the  distinguirthed  com- 
missioners from  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  England  and 
America,  who  listened  to  no  other  man  more  gladly. 

It  did  not  matter  where  he  was  placed,  what  duties 
he  was  to  perform  or  with  whom  he  was  to  act,  he 
never  failed  in  courage,  capacity  or  power  and  perse- 
verance. He  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  late 
Isaac  O.  Barnes,  many  years  United  States  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  who  knew  Mr. 
Cushing  intimately,  and  was  himself  a  scholar  and  a 
wit,  being  one  day  in  the  Public  Library  of  Boston, 
was  approached  by  a  y^ung  man,  who  inquired  where 
he  could  find  an  encyclopsedia.  Mr.  Cushing  passing 
at  the  moment,  Colonel  Barnes,  pointing  to  him,  re- 
plied: ''There  is  a  living,  self-moving  cyclopedia, 
from  whom  you  can  obtain  information  upon  every 
question  that  has  interested  any  people  in  any  age  of 
the  world."  This  seems  almost  a  literal  truth.  He 
hud  made  himself  personally  acquainted  by  his 
travels  with  all  the  continents  of  our  globe,  he  had 
crossed  the  oceans  and  great  seas,  climbed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  and  sat  on  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas;  had  conversed  with  the 
Russian  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  German  at  Berlin,  the 
Italian  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  Frenchman  at 
Paris,  the  Spaniard  at  Madrid,  the  Tartar  in  Eastern 
Asia,  each  in  his  own  tongue,  and  at  the  reception  of 
foreign  ministers  by  President  Pierce,  surprised  them 
all  in  his  facility  of  language.  He  studied  religions 
with  the  preachers  of  Geneva,  the  priests  of  Rome 
and  the  Brahmins  of  India,  and  he  had  discussed  pol- 
itics and  international  law  with  the  highest  minister 
of  state  in  China.  The  schools  had  found  him  a  most 
enthusiastic  student,  the  forum  an  eloquent  advocate, 
and  to  his  reading  of  books  there  was  no  end.  He 
was  literally  the  devourer  of  books  and  the  digester  of 
their  contents.  He  was  the  only  man  we  ever  knew 
who  could  read  a  dictionary  and  delight  in  the  study 
of  every  word ;  and  that  did  Caleb  Cushing  on  the 
first  appearance  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  containing 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  words,  and,  more 
than  that,  unsolicitcil  and  without  remuneration,  like 
a  proof-reader,  he  marke<l  every  error  or  mistake ;  so 
he  could  study  a  volume  of  abstract  principles  be- 
cause he  could  surround  each  statement  with  the 
children  born  from  it,  and  thus  evolve  from  naked 
truths  passages  of  beauty.  This  single  fact  of  his 
reading  we  may  cite:  "  When  called  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  he  had  long  been  out  of  the  practice  of  law, 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  duty,  read  fifty-seven 
volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports — all  up  to  that 
date — in  nineteen  days,  or  three  full  volumes  per  day, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  be  the  work  that  he  was  famil- 
iar with  every  decision  they  contained.  This  he 
could  do  because  he  was  untiring  in  labor  and  needed 
little  sleep.     He  often   read  eighteen   hours  a  day 
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through  many  successive  days,  and  what  he  receivod 
into  the  mind  he  retained  there.  It  was  not  a  mere 
reading  hy  the  eye,  but  it  was  absorbed  in  the  mind, 
— transcribed  upon  the  tablet  of  memory,  and  ever 
ready  of  use.  He  had  a  most  remarkable  power  of 
abstracting  himself  from  the  material  world  in  which 
he  lived  and  concentrating  all  his  force  in  the  world 
of  thought.  This  gave  him  seasons  when  he  was 
uncommunicative,  followed  by  others  when  he  was 
the  most  affable  of  men. 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  person,  the 
details  of  his  life  will  be  not  uninteresting.  He  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Merrimac,  January  17th,  1800,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Newburyport  two  years  later.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Captain  John  N.  Cushing  by  his  lirst 
wife,  Lydia  Dow,  of  Salisbury.  It  is  not  always  clear 
how  much  one  inherits  from  hia  anceetora,  and  how 
much  he  is  of  himself;  therefore,  we  add  that  he  was 
from  an  old  colonial  family,  not  previously  unknown 
to  fame,  whoso  tendencies  in  professional  life  were  to 
the  pulpit  and  the  bar.  Among  those  bearing  the 
same  family-name  was  William  Cushing,  who  suc- 
cce<led  his  father,  John,  as  a  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts  before  the  Revolution  of 
1776,  whom  President  Washington  raised  to  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  on  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1789.  He  was  of  Scituate,  which  may  be 
termed  the  ''  home-nest"  of  the  family,  and  thence 
came  to  Salisbury,  Rev.  Caleb  Cushing  accepting  the 
postonite  of  the  iirst  parish  of  that  town,  in  whose 
line  the  Hubject  of  this  sketch  appears.  His  father, 
though  at  his  death  the  largest  ship-owner  of  the 
State  and  the  most  wealthy  merchant  of  Newbury- 
port, at  the  birth  of  his  son  waa  a  seaman,  poor  in 
estate  and  much  absent  on  long  voyages  at  sea.  Ca- 
leb Cushing,  therefore,  in  boyhood  owed  nothing  to 
Win  surroundings  save  what  he  inherited  from  his 
father, — a  love  of  labor  and  a  desire  to  be  self-sup- 
porting and  independent.  He  was  exceedingly  for- 
tunate, however,  in  being  a  pupil  at  school  of  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  and  mathematician,  Michael 
Walsh,  who  took  pride  in  him  and,  admiring  the 
robustness  of  the  lad,  who  then  had  within  him  the 
man  to  be  developed.  Master  Walsh  shaped  his 
course,  inspired  his  ambition  and  prepared  him  for 
college.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen,  third  in  a  class  of  sixty-two,  which 
included  many  others  of  future  fame,  and  so  did  he 
excel  in  his  rhetoric  and  oratory  that  he,  one  of  the 
youngest,  was  selected  to  make  the  address  to  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  when  he  visited  the  university  in 
1817.  After  that,  for  two  years,  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, he  was  tutor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy. 

Leaving  college  he  studied  law,  first  at  the  Harvard 
Law-school,  and  later  at  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Moseley,  at  Newburyport.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1822  he  rose  rapidly  and  soon  acquired  a 


lucrative  practice.  At  that  time  the  Eseex  bar 
rivalled  that  of  Boston,  in  the  learning  and  skill  ol 
its  members,  and  Caleb  Cushing  and  lluflis  Ch<»at6 
stood  at  its  head,  their  friends  often  disputing  whirh 
should  be  first.  It  was  a  generous  rivalry,  in  which 
each  held  the  other  in  the  highest  esteem ;  Cushing 
thinking  Choate  unsurpassed  in  his  magnetic  elo- 
quence, and  Choate  declaring  that  in  law  he  feared  no 
opposing  counsel  so  much  as  Cushing. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Cushing  married  Miss  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  Jadge  Wilde  of  tlie  Supreme  Court :  a  lady 
of  rare  intellectual  endowments  and  much  literary 
culture.  She  accompanied  him  on  his  two  years  tour 
of  Europe,  and  ader  her  return  published  a  very  popu- 
lar volume  of  letters  on  France  and  Spain.  Her 
death,  which  occurred  in  ]832,wiui  an  irreparable  loss, 
and  he  remained  a  widower  and  childless  for  nearly  a 
half-century  to  his  own  decease.  It  was  during  his 
European  travels — ^a  tour  of  inspection  and  study  of 
the  institutions,  laws,  manners  and  monuments  of  the 
old  world,  that  he  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
Spain — a  love  for  its  literature  and  people,  that  went 
with  him  through  life.  On  his  return  he  wrote  his 
best  book,  **  Heminisccnces  of  Spain,"  in  two  volumes. 
He  was  so  interested  that  he  became  as  familiar  with 
its  language  as  with  his  own,  so  that  later,  when  in- 
troduced to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  as  American  minis- 
ter, he  surprised  the  King  by  the  purity  of  the  Span- 
ish tongue  in  which  he  addressed  him.  The  same 
thing  was  noticeable  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  courts 
at  Washington.  At  the  commencement  of  President 
Pierce's  administration,  as  Attorney  General,  he  had 
to  deal  with  Mexican  claims  where  the  documents 
were  in  Spanish,  and  the  court-room  would  be  crowded 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  understood  not  a  won! 
of  the  language,  but  gladly  listened  to  the  music  of 
his  clear,  rich  voice,  as  he  pronounced  the  sonorous 
words ;  the  same  may  be  said,  however,  of  his  exact 
and  thorough  training  in  all  the  languages  used  by 
him.  He  would  never  allow  himself  to  mispronounce. 
After  he  was  seventy  years  old,  he  spent  months  in 
Paris  to  improve  his  pronunciation  of  French,  pre- 
paratory to  addressing  the  convention  of  Geneva,  in 
which  that  was  the  common  tongue.  Indeed,  if 
he  could  have  given  time  to  it,  he  would  have  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  greatest  philologists  of  the  age. 

In  1825,  Caleb  Cushing  entered  political  life,  being 
elected  representative  to  the  State  legislature  from 
Newburyport.  He  was  then  in  the  pride  of  his  early 
manhood,  fully  etjuipped  for  the  battle  of  life.  Ho 
was  well-formed,  about  the  ordinary  height,  of  com- 
manding presence,  with  black  hair,  bright  eyes,  and 
in  cold  weather  wore  a  loose  cloak,  falling  from  the 
shoulders,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  toga,  show- 
ing him  the  Roman  he  was.  His  appearance  was 
imprcHsive,  and  no  one  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was 
no  ordinary  person.  He  was  the  most  brilliant  man 
in  the  house,  and  the  next  year  passed  to  the  Sentae. 
He  was  again  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1833  and 
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1834.  Twelve  yenre  after,  when  war  was  pending 
with  Mexico,  and  his  services  were  needed,  he  was  a 
fifth  time  elected,  and  subsequently  in  ISflO  and  in 
18/>9.  Indeed  as  often  as  other  duties  would  permit, 
the  people  of  Newburyport,  who  were  proud  of  him, 
and  never  failed  him  in  any  emergency,  sent  him 
to  represent  them  in  the  Qeueral  Ck>urt.  They  al- 
ways rejoiced  in  his  success,  and  always  welcomed 
him  home  with  open  arms.  There  was  never  an  hour 
when  he  had  not  so  the  confidence  and  aflection  of 
neighbors  and  townsmen,  that  they  would  not  have 
e1c(!tcd  him  to  any  oflico  within  their  gift.  It  wiis 
said  that  Napoleon  appeared  greatest  at  a  distance ; 
Mr.  Cushing  had  it  to  his  credit  that  he  appeared 
greatest  to  those  who  knew  him  longest  and  best. 

In  1834  he  was  elected  to  congress,  from  the  district 
then  called  Essex  North.  For  colleagues,  he  had  the 
venerable  ex-president,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  be- 
came much  attached  to  him,  and  whom  in  some  re- 
spects, especially  in  independent  politics,  ho  much 
resembled ;  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who  alone  of  the 
ten  survives,  Levi  Lincoln,  licvcrctt  Snltonstull  and 
others,  making  in  the  whole,  the  most  distinguished 
delegation  that  Massachusetts  or  any  other  state  ever 
sent  to  Washington.  They  were  all  opposed  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  then  president,  though  Mr.  Cushing  pur- 
]>ri8ed  some  of  his  constituents  who  declared  Jackson 
an  ill-bred  and  vulgar  frontiersman,  by  saying  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  polite  and  gentlemanly  per- 
sons he  had  ever  met  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Cushing  immediately  took  high 
rank.  He  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  they  alternate- 
ly were  the  head  of  that  committee,  and  prc»bably  no 
two  men  in  Congress  were  so  well  vcrHccI  in  interna- 
tional law  or  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations. 
Daniel  Webster  said  ''that  Mr.  Cushing  had  not 
been  six  weeks  in  Congress,  before  he  was  acknow- 
edged  to  be  the  highest  authority  on  what  had  been 
the  legislation  of  congress  on  any  given  subject.'' 
He  held  his  seat  for  eight  years,  and  entered  heartily 
and  fearlessly  into  the  discussions  of  that  day.  It 
was,  in  the  em  of  duelling,  the  frequent  habit  of  op- 
posing parties  to  badger  new  members,  in  hopes  to 
break  them  down,  but  when  it  was  attempted  on  Mr. 
Cushing,  and  he  turned  face  to  face  with  his  oppo- 
nent, rough  old  Ben  Hardee, .  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  the  terror  of  weak  and  difDdent  minds,  Mr.  Cush- 
ing s|M}ke  in  the  severest  tones  the  rules  of  the  House 
would  permit,  and  closed  by  giving  notice  that  he  held 
himself  responsible  for  his  words  there  or  any  where 
else.  The  House  rang  with  applause  and  the  galleries 
so  vociferated — the  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
and  the  men  clapping  their  hands  and  shouting,  that 
a  motion  was  made  to  clear  the  galleries,  but  that  was 
not  necessary,  for  the  people  filled  with  admiration 
that  this  young  member — it  was  his  second  speech — 
had  dared  to  beard  the  old  lion  in  his  den,  that  they 
retired  of  themselves,  and  it  was  the  talk  of  Washing- 


ton and  the  time.  There  was  no  duel  but  the  many 
added  their  belief  that  Mr.  Cushing  meant  all  his 
words  implied. 

Mr.  Gushing  at  that  early  day,  in  1836,  if  ever,  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Abolitionists,  but  he  protested 
against  the  idea  of  suppressing  or  restricting  Liberty 
that  slavery  might  widen  and  deepen;  and  when 
Henry  A.  Wise,  then  representative  from  Virginia^ 
discussing  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  threatened  to 
plant  slavery  in  the  heart  of  the  Northern  States, 
Mr.  Cushing  broke  loose  upon  him  in  a  burning 
torrent  of  words:  '*  Introduce  slavery  into  the  heart  of 
the  North  I  '* — here  he  hesitated  and  gazed  scornfully 
into  the  face  of  Wise — ''  Vain  idea  I  invasion,  pesti- 
lence, civil  war  may  conspire  to  exterminate  a  people. 
This,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  incalculable,  is  possi- 
ble to  happen.  You  may  raze  to  the  earth  the  thronged 
cities,  the  industrious  villages,  the  peaceful  hamlets 
of  the  North.  You  may  plant  its  soil  with  salt  and 
consign  it  to  everlasting  desolation.  You  may  trans- 
form its  beautiful  fields  into  a  desert  as  bare  as  the 
blank  face  of  Sahara.  You  may  reach  the  realization 
of  the  infernal  boast  with  which  Attila,  the  Hun, 
marched  his  barbarous  hosts  into  Italy.  .  .  .  All 
this  you  may  do,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  physical 
possibility,  but,  I  solemnly  assure  every  gentleman 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  I  proclaim  it  to  the 
country  and  the  world,  that  you  can  not,  and  you  shall 
notf  introduce  slavery  into  the  North."  Here  he  stood 
immovable  from  first  to  Inst.  Ho  believed  In  self- 
government  and  in  local  State  government,  as  the 
basis  of  American  freedom  and  constitutional  liberty, 
and  be  would  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
liberties  of  the  republic  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  in  favor  of  extending  the  area  of 
freedom,  of  enlarging  the  republic  west  to  our  natural 
boundary,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  north  and  south  as 
circumstances  should  require.  Hence  his  plea  for  Ar- 
kansas, his  defense  of  our  rights  in  Oregon,  and  his 
readiness  to  annex  Texas.  And  what  he  advocated  he 
was  ready  to  defend  in  the  field  if  the  occasion  de- 
manded. Therefore,  in  the  face  of  the  severest  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mexican  War,  in  Massachusetts,  he  not 
only  urged  the  measure  in  debate,  but  himself  volun- 
teered, assisted  to  raise  the  regiment  called  for,  and 
when  the  Legislature  refused  an  appropriation  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  assist  them  to  reach  their 
destination,  he  advanced  the  funds  from  his  own  re- 
sources. He  led  the  regiment  as  colonel  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  soon  afler  landing  in 
Mexico. 

In  the  great  struggle  of  .John  Quincy  Adams  for  the 
right  of  petition — the  heroic  and  the  last  contest  of 
the  venerable  sjige  of  Quincy — Mr.  Cushing  was  his 
faithful  friend  and  active  coadjutor,  and  uniformly  in 
congress  was  on  the  liberal  and  progressive  side.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  on  a  recent  occasion,  referring  to 
Mr.  Cushing's  congressional  career,  spoke  of  "  his 
varieil  ability,  vast  acquirements,  unwearied  applica- 
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tion  and  hb  fame  and  skill  at  a  writer  and  debater." 
'<  Nor  will  I  forget,"  added  he,  "  his  very  amiable 
traits  of  character,  which  prevented  difference  of 
opinion  or  of  party,  snndering  tlie  ties  of  social  inter- 
course, lie  knew  how  to  abandon  a  policy  or  quit  a 
party  without  quarrelling  with  those  he  left  behind." 
Thus  we  see  him,  a  Democrat,  in  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  Charles  Sumner,  at  Washington,  spend- 
ing an  evening  of  every  week  in  discussing  public  af- 
&ir8  and  inquiring  what  might  be  done  for  their  com- 
mon country.  Like  relations  held  he  with  Secretary 
Seward,  and  with  all  the  Republican  presidents  from 
Lincoln  to  Grant  inclusive. 

He  retired  from  politics,  after  the  Rebellion  broke 
out,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Washington,  where 
every  admin istrution  during  his  life  had  the  benefit  of 
his  well-formed  opinions;  nor  was  there  a  single 
branch  of  the  government  that  did  not  avail  itself  of 
his  service.  When  not  connected  officially  with  them 
he  was  held  in  reserve  for  any  emergency  that  might 
occur.  Nothing  personal  or  political  prevented  his 
serving  his  country.  He  was  intensely  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic; never  man  more  so;  ready  to  sacrifice  anything 
for  the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  government.  We 
recall  his  words  in  dismissing  the  national  Democratic 
convention,  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  when  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
Rebellion :  "  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  in  returning  to 
your  constituents  and  the  bosoms  of  your  families,  to 
take  with  you,  as  your  guiding  thought,  the  sentiment, 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union."  Those  were  the 
way  marks  and  the  guides  of  his  life. 

After  leaving  Congress  he  at  once  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  minister  to  China,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Tyler  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  This 
he  did,  going  east  to  China  and  returning  in  the  same 
direction,  via  Mexico,  with  the  best  treaty  to  that  date 
ever  made  with  that  ancient  people ;  perfecting  his 
work  and  circumnavigating  the  globe  in  fourteen 
months.  The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  that 
had,  on  political  grounds,  three  times  rejected  him  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  was  so  satisfactory  as  to 
be  ratified  without  a  dissenting  voice 

His  next  important  service  was  as  attorney-general 
under  President  Pierce,  to  which  he  was  called  from 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Massachusetts,  which  occa- 
sioned one  of  his  associate  judges  to  pay  him  this  com- 
pliment, "  when  he  came  to  the  bench  we  didn't  know 
what  we  could  do  with  him;  and  when  he  left,  we 
didn't  know  how  we  could  do  without  him."  As  At- 
torney-General, he  perhaps  appeared  to  the  country 
at  large,  better  than  in  any  position  be  hud  before 
held  ;  and  when  he  retired,  carried  with  him  a  higher 
reputation  for  proiV»iind  knowledge,  than  any  of  his 
prodcccttaors.  lie  wuh  llicn  ut  his  maturity,  in  the 
fuhicssof  pliysical  and  mental  ntrength,  and  \i\h  hibura 
were  the  mo8t  arduous  and  varied.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon, for  weeks  in  succession,  for  him  to  be  in  his  of- 
fice from  four  o*clock  in  the  morning  till  midnight. 


and  every  conceivable  question  on  our  relations  to 
matters  at  home  and  abroad,  wsa  submitted  to  him. 
His  opinions  fill  three  volumes,  of  the  fifteen  in  the 
whole,  to  the  date  of  his  retirement ;  and  no  leas  au- 
thority than  William  lieacli  I/awrence,  in  hb  edition 
of  Wheaton,  declares  "  they  constitute  in  tliemselves 
a  valuable  body  of  international  law."  They  show 
also  his  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  fiithers  of  the 
republic 

In  the  short  space  allowed  this  sketch,  we  may  not 
go  into  particulars.  That  he  had  the  confidence  of 
the  country  may  be  seen  in  this :  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  a  commissioner  to  adjust  claims  pend- 
ing between  this  country  and  Mexico,  Spain  and 
other  peoples ;  President  Johnson  made  him  a  special 
envoy  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia;  President 
Grant  appointed  him  minister  to  Spain,  eonnsel  for 
the  United  States  to  Geneva  and  would  have  made 
him  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had  not  Mr. 
dishing  asked  him  to  withdraw  the  nomination,  not 
made  at  his  solicitation,  upon  the  dissent  of  a  single 
Senator ;  and  at  every  point  his  action  was  endorsed 
by  the  country,  the  public  press  applauding. 

He  now  retired  to  his  home.  Though  still  strong, 
but  preying  hard  upon  four-score  years,  he  could  see 
that  the  end  was  near,  and  he  heard  the  message : 
"  What  thou  hast  to  do,  do  quickly."  He  obeyed, 
turned  his  attention  to  his  private  affkirs  and  sought 
rest  with  personal  friends,  in  the  town  and  by  the  river 
he  had  loved  so  well,  and  where  he  had  been  loved. 
His  mission  was  finished ;  he  had  all  the  honors  de- 
sired ;  his  fortune  was  ample;  he  had  really  nothing 
more  to  do,  than  to  be  himself,  as  he  was  to  the  end, 
and  utter  his  last  prayer  for  his  country.  He  died 
January  2, 1879,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He 
sleeps  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  where  the  r.iys 
of  the  setting  sun  longest  linger  on  the  marble  that 
bears  his  name,  and  the  name  of  her  who  was  dearest 
of  human  kind  to  him.  He  had  built  the  tomb  for 
his  wife,  and  in  it  prepared  his  own  resting  place — a 
place  for  one ;  he  determined  at  her  decease,  forty-five 
years  before,  there  should  be  no  more. 

Daniel  P.  Kino,  though  never  admitted  to  the 
bar,  passed  through  a  course  of  stiuly  in  law  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  this  record.  He  was  born  in  Dan- 
vers  January  8,  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Pliebe  (Upton)  King,  of  that  town.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1823.  In  1824  he  married  Sarah  P.,  daughter  of 
Hezekiah  and  Sally  (Putnam)  Flint,  and  finally  set- 
tled down  at  Danvers  as  a  farmer,  following  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father  before  him.  He  was  a  llepresen- 
tative  to  the  Legislature  i'roni  his  native  town  in  18*35, 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1840  and  1841,  president  of 
the  8cnatc  in  J84<'{,  and  \v:i8  cliosen  in  the  losit  year 
Hcprescntative  to  Congress,  continuing  in  uflice  until 
1849.  His  natural  gills,  cultivated  by  his  collegiate 
and  legal  studios,  specially  fitted  him  for  legislative 
duties,  and  more  particularly  for  that  class  of  them 
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which  attaches  to  the  responsible  position  of  presiding 
officer.     He  died  in  Danvers  July  25, 1850. 

Eli  AS  Haskbt  Derby  was  born  in  Salem  Sep- 
tember 24, 1803,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster,  and 
appears  on  the  official  list  of  lawyers  admitted  to  the 
bar  to  have  been  admitted  at  Salem  in  the  year  of  his 
graduation  from  college.  He  settled  in  Boston,  and 
by  an  increasing  practice  in  railroad  cases  soon 
became  identified  with  railroad  interests,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  which  he  was  far-seeing  and  bold.  He  was 
a  prolific  writer  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  hav- 
ing in  all  his  productions  an  eye  to  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  Boston.  He  was  at  one  time  pres- 
ident of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  and  died  in  Bos- 
ton, March  31, 1880. 

Oeorge  Lunt,  son  of  Abel  and  Pha^be  Lunt, 
was  born  in  Newburyport  December  31,  1803, 
and  graduated  in  Harvard  in  1824.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Essex  bar  in  1833,  and  until 
1848  practiced  law  in  Newburyport.  In  that 
year  ho  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1849,  under  the 
new  Whig  national  administration,  was  appointed 
district  attorney  for  Massachusetts,  succeeding  Rob- 
ert Rantoul.  During  the  four  or  five  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston 
Courier^  and  was  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  all  the 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  North  which  tended 
to  dissatisfy  and  estrange  the  South.  His  convictions 
were  donbl.lc8.s  as  sincere  and  pure  as  IIhwc  who  do- 
nounced  him,  but  his  love  for  an  unbroicen  union  min- 
gled with  a  timidity  which  shrunk  from  a  test  of  its 
strength,  made  him  appear  at  times  what  he  was  not, 
an  advocate  of  slavery  and  its  attendant  evils. 

Outside  of  the  columns  of  ncwHpapcrs,  Mr.  Lunt's 
publications  were  chielly  poetical,  while  the  news- 
papers themselves  contained  many  a  poetical  gem 
from  his  pen,  which  eventually  found  its  way  into  a 
public  collection.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1829,  another  in  1843,  another  in  1851  and 
still  others  in  1854  and  1855.  The  last  few  years  of 
his  life  Mr.  Lunt  spent  in  comparative  retirement  in 
Scituate,  and  died  in  Boston  M.iy  10, 1885. 

Stkpiien  rALPiiEY  Webb,  SOU  of  Captain  Stephen 
and  Sarah  (Putnam)  Webb  was  born  in  Salem  March 
20,  1804,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.  He 
studied  law  with  John  Glen  King,  of  Salem,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826.  He  settled  in  practice 
in  Salem,  and  was,  before  1853,  Senator,  Bepresenta- 
tive  and  mayor.  In  that  year  he  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  was  also  chosen  mayor  in  1854,  and 
returned  to  Salem,  again  to  be  chosen  mayor  in  1860, 
'61  and  '62.  He  was  city  clerk  of  Salem  from  1863  to 
1870,  and  finally  removed  to  Brookline,  where  he 
died  in  1879.  He  married,  May  26,  1834,  Hannah 
Hunt  Beckford  Robinson,  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Eunice  (Beckford)  Robinson. 

Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,^  the  son  of  Robert  and 
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Joanna  (Lovett)  Rantoul,  was  born  in  Beverly,  August 
13,  1805.      In  his  childhood   he  gave  no  doubtful 
promise  of  the  traits  of  mind  and  character  that  were 
prominent  in  his  maturer  yeare.     Happy  in  home  in- 
fluences, and  in  those  of  his  earliest  school-life,  he  not 
only  learned  with  wonderful  facility,  but  manifested  a 
power  of  thought  and  reasoning  so  unusual  for  his 
age,  that  there  was  never  any  purpose  other  than  of 
securing  for  him  the  best  means  of  education  attain  - 
able.    He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy 
in  Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  in  1822,  graduating 
in  1826.     His  college  life  was  one  of  untiring  indus- 
try.   Fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  were, 
oflener  than  not,  spent  in  study.    He  paid  little  at*> 
tention  to  the  college  curriculum,  easily  reading  Lat'^ 
in  and  Greek  at  sight,  and  in  mental,  moral  and  polit- 
ical science  reciting  from  his  own  **  inner  conscious- 
ness," in  words  of  which  the  professor  could  find  no 
trace  or  analogue  in  the  text-book.     He  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  higher  literature  of  conti-* 
ncntal  Europe.    The  French  language  he  learned  by 
reading  it,  and  it  early  became  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  English.     In  German,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr« 
Follen,  he  belonged  to  the  first  class  in  Cambridge 
that  ever  studied  that  tongue.     His  chief  aim  was  to 
become  conversant  with  the  political  history  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  European  nations,  and  with  the  his- 
tory and  science  of  government  and  legislation.     Ho 
was  as  intimately  acquainted  with  Grotius  and  PufT- 
cndorfT,  Machiavclli  and  Bcccaria,  Montesquieu  and 
Jeremy  Bentham,  as  the  foremost  of  his  classmates 
were  with  their  required  class-work.    But,  notwith- 
standing his  incessant  labor,  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  college  society,  though  he  took  part  in  it  mainly  in 
behalf  of  tho  intercnts  which  he  held  in  the  highest  re- 
gard,  and  with  the  view  of  raising  the  st:mdard  of 
general  culture.   "  The  Institute  of  1770  "  was  formed 
by  the  union  ofthree  pre-existing  societies,  one  of  which, 
while  surrendering  the  distinctive  portion  of  its  name, 
insisted  on  retaining  the  index  of  its  birth -year.    This 
new  society  was  organized,  virtually  by  him,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  literary   and  scientific  work,  and  in  its 
earlier  years  was  among  the  most  efficient  educational 
forces  in  the  university.    Mr.  Rantoul's  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  classmates  was  manifested  in  his 
election  as  class-i)oet,  and,  although  in  ader  years  he 
wrote  but  little  verse,  he  had  already  shown,  and  cer" 
tainly  showed  by  that  very  poem,  a  talent  which,  with 
adequate  cultivation,  might  have  given  him  no  incon- 
spicuous place  among  American  poets.    Mr.  Rantoul, 
on  leaving  college,  entered  the  law-office  of  John 
Pickering,  and  at  a  later  period  that  of  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  established 
himself  for  a  time  in  Salem,  where  his  principal  bus- 
iness was  as  junior  counsel  for  the  Knapps  in  the 
celebrated  White  munler  trial,  in  which  he  collected 
and  prepared  the  evidence  for  the  defense.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  South  Reading,  and  in  1833  to  Glou* 
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cester,  which  town  he  represented  in  four  fucceMive 
Legislutures.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee for  reviMng  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  and 
ill  the  three  following  years  he  served  and  performed 
very  cfTiciciit  service  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Legislature  hy 
his  opposition  to  the  charter  of  a  ''ten  million  bank/' 
at  a  time  when  paper  money,  often  of  difficult  and 
doubtful  currency,  flooded  die  country,  and  shortly 
before  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  New 
England  banks.  His  action  was  with  the  Democratic 
party  ;  but  it  was  universally  admitted  that  it  was  his 
able  arfcument  (which  might  stand  now  as  an  inde- 
pendent treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  finance),  that 
won  over  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Whig  miijority  in 
the  1  louse,  though  it  was  regarded  jis  a  party  measure, 
to  defeat  the  scheme.  There  was  hardly  an  important 
subject  before  the  House  on  which  he  remained  silent ; 
and  his  speeches  were  not  harangues,  but  thorough  ar- 
guments, based  on  facts,  statistics  and  principles,  and 
requiring,  in  order  to  answer  them,  if  not  an  ability 
equal  to  his  own,  at  least  an  amount  of  diligent  study 
and  careful  elaboration  which  few  legislators  were,  or 
ever  are,  willing  to  bestow. 

The  subject  of  capital  punishment,  commended  to 
him  by  his  father's  lifelong  interest  in  it,  was  among 
those  which  he  early  and  often  urged  on  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature.  As  chairman  of  committees  he 
made  three  reports  in  as  many  successive  years  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty,  besides 
as  many  curefully  preparetl  speeches,  and  not  a  few 
shorter  ones  in  the  progrcM  of  debate.  He  after- 
ward wrote  "Letters  on  the  Death-Penalty,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  were  reprinted  by  order  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York.  He  also  embraced  every  avail- 
able opportunity  for  delivering  lectures  and  addresses 
on  this  subject.  His  writings  u|M)n  it  probably  con- 
tain all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  in  opposition  to 
capital  punishment,  and  they  have  been  largely 
quoted  wherever  the  question  has  been  discussed  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1839  Mr.  Rantoul  opened  an  office  in  Boston, 
having  his  home  in  Beverly.  In  1843  he  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  and  in  the  following  year  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  which  latter 
oflice  he  resigned  in  1849. 

During  the  period  of  his  legal  practice  in  Boston 
he  had  the  management  of  a  singularly  large  number 
of  cases  of  prime  importance,  both  for  clients  of  his 
own  and  in  behalf  of  the  government,  and  in  several 
instances  he  not  only  gained  his  cause  against  the 
strongest  possible  array  of  opposing  counsel,  but  won 
their  hearty  applause ;  and  when  he  lost  a  case  he 
seldom  fulled  to  have  the  verdict  of  an  intelligent 
public  fcr  what  he  hud  inudo  to  uppeur  tlie  better 
side.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  cases  was  that  of 
Sims,  the  fugitive  slave,  whose  defence  he  was  called 


to  undertake  without  an  hour's  provioua  notice,  yei 
in  whoae  behalf  he  made  an  argument  to  which,  as 
we  read  the  report  of  it  to-day,  it  seems  aa  if  nothing 
could  h^ve  been  added,  whether  on  the  acore  of  con- 
atitutional  law  or  of  natural  right  A  largo  propor^ 
Uon  of  the  cases  in  which  he  appeared  as  an  advocate 
were,  like  this  laat-named,  auch  aa  he  espoused  with 
hia  whole  heart,  equally  from  feeling  and  from  prin- 
ciple, so  that  he  identified  himself  fully  and  entirely 
with  the  person  or  cause  under  trial. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  at  the  outset  of  hia  public  life,  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Democratic  party  from  ainoere 
conviction,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  thia  was  not 
the  way  to  obtain  place  or  office,  or  even  the  recog- 
nition of  ability  or  merit,  in  Maaaachusctta.  Rut  he 
never  bore  any  part,  nor  felt  any  sympathy,  with  tlio 
pro-slavery  sentiment,  in  which,  for  many  yeara,  the 
two  great  political  parties  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  that  sordid  sycophancy  to  the  South  which  cul- 
minated ill  the  Fugitive- Slave  Law.  The  passage  of 
this  law  roused  intense  indignation  in  Masaachuaetta, 
and  led  to  the  building  up  of  the  Free-Soil  party, 
with  which  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  were  free 
to  form  a  coalition,  while  loyalty  to  Mr.  Webster  re- 
strained the  opposing  party  from  giving  unanimity  of 
expression  to  the  feeling  which,  beyond  a  queatior, 
waa  universal  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Rantoul 
had  several  times  before  been  nominated  for  Congress 
and  had  received  a  very  large  minority  cf  votea.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  by  the  Massachusetts  liCgislature, 
ill  which  the  Free-Soil  party  hehl  the  iMilaiicc  of 
power,  to  fill  out  Mr.  Webster's  unexpired  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  his  becoming  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Essex 
South  District. 

During  the  brief  pericMl  of  his  Scnatorship  tliero 
wtus  noocca'«i(»ii  whii-li  calleil  upon  liiiu  for  more  than  n 
few  short  speeches,  on  matters  of  no  permanent  im- 
portance. But  in  the  House  he  at  once  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  debate,  not  wholly  in  connection  with 
the  slavery  issue,  but  on  other  subjects  of  national  in- 
terest. On  the  occasions  on  which  he  addressed  the 
House  he  showed  himself  armed  at  all  points,  whether 
for  defence  or  for  assault,  and  was  probably  the  man 
above  all  others,  whom  the  abettors  of  such  wrongs  aa 
had  assumed  to  their  view  the  aspect  of  right  most 
dreaded  to  encounter. 

His  vast  learning,  his  tenacious  memory  and  his 
prompt  command  of  its  resources,  made  him  a  most 
formidable  opponent,  while  the  same  qualities  fitted 
him  for  the  efficient  advocacy  of  measures  conducive 
to  the  national  progress  and  well-being. 

But  his  career  was  cut  short  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  winning  the  highest  distinction,  and  when  es- 
pecially the  friends  ol'  freedom  were  depending  on  his 
already  well-proved  strength  as  their  champion.  He 
was  preparing  a  speech  on  the  fisheries,  a  subject 
which  he  doubtless  understood  better  than  any  other 
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man  in  Congress,  when  he  was  arrested  by  an  attack 
of  erysipelas,  which,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  termin- 
ated fatally  on  the  7th  of  August,  18r>2. 

In  our  summary  narrative  of  Mr.  Ran touPs  profes- 
sional and  official  life,  we  have  described  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  work  in  and  for  the  community  of 
which  he  was  a  citizen.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  pub- 
lic servant,  unselfish  and  philanthropic,  deeming  it 
his  highest  privilege  to  advance  the  true  interest  and 
well-being  of  his  country  and  his  race.  This  was  his 
ruling  ambition,  and  it  was  an  ambition  that  gave 
him  no  rest.  He  cared  not  for  station  or  office,  except 
as  a  post  of  usefulnera.  He  would  not  have  accepted 
the  higlu^t  position  in  the  world  had  it  impaired  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  pen ;  while  he  was  content  to  re- 
main a  private  citizen  so  long  as  he  could  make  him- 
self heard  and  felt  by  multitudej*. 

Mr.  Rantoul  bore  no  small  part  in  the  creation  of 
facilities  for  travel  and  trarinportatioii.  When  the 
extension  of  the  i3<mt4>n  and  Worcester  Railroad  to 
Albany  was  first  agitated,  and  the  crossing  of  the 
mountain -spine  in  Western  Massachusetts  seemed  an 
almost  hopeless  enterprise,  he  undertook  the  advo- 
cacy of  this  measure,  and  had  large  influence  in  pro- 
curing subsidy  for  it  from  the  State  and  in  winning 
for  it  the  favor  of  private  capitalists. 

Illinois  was  indebted  to  him  for  like  service,  attended 
with  no  small  personal  loss  and  sacrifice,  in  the  con- 
struction of  her  Central  Railroad,  and  his  name,  so 
beneficially  conncctcil  with  her  history,  is  kept  in  en- 
during memory,  and  has  been  given  to  a  town  that  has 
sprung  into  being  since  his  death. 

In  the  cause  of  education  Mr.  Rantoul  held  a  fore- 
most place.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Lyceum  lectures,  and  lectured  himself  when- 
ever he  could  find  opportunity,  in  those  early  times 
when  the  lecturer  sought  only  to  instruct,  not  to 
amuse,  his  hearers,  and  had  no  compensation  other 
than  their  gratitude.  He  started  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  Lyceum  lectures  and  other  popular  tracts, 
in  successive  numbers,  under  the  title  of  "The  Work- 
ing Men's  Library." 

lie  was  (mo  of  the  earliest  movers  in  the  ostablisli- 
ment  .of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and 
was  intimately  associated  with  Horace  Mann,  as  his 
defender  and  coadjutor  in  the  reform  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  He  procured  the  publication  of 
two  series  of  many  volumes,  which  he  virtually  edit- 
ed, under  the  name  of  "  The  Common-School 
liibrary,"— one  series  for  the  older,  the  other  for 
less  advanced  pupils, — both  consisting  chiefly  of 
standard  works  in  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
which  in  their  ordinary  editions  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  renders.  He  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  tcm|>crance  cause,  and,  while  conforming 
himself  to  the  purest  moral  standard,  he  spared  no  ef- 
fort when,  by  public  address  or  by  private  influence,  he 
could  hope  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  up  to  the  same 
elevated  views.  Indeed,  his  high  toiieof  character,  his 


friendly  interest  in  whatever  was  of  real  moment  to 
those  around  him,  his  perpetual  propagandism  of  the 
primal  truths  and  great  causes  that  were  dearer  to 
him  than  success,  prosperity  or  fame,  gave  him  a  com- 
manding and  beneficent  influence  over  men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  relations,  more  or  less  intimate. 

In  1831  Mr.  Rantoul  married  Jane  Elizabeth 
Woodbury,  of  Beverly.  He  had  two  sons,  both  liv- 
ing,— Robert  Samuel,  of  Salem,  a  lawyer,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature;  and  Charles  William,  now  a  resident  of 
Florida. 

Nathaniel  James  Lord  was  born  in  Ipswich 
October  28,  1805,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1825. 
He  studied  law  in  the  law  school  at  Northampton, 
under  Judge  Howe  and  Professor  Ashmun  and  in  the 
office  of  Leverett  Saltonstall,  at  Salem,  and  was  ad- 
mittc<l  to  the  bar  in  September,  1828.  Ho  was  asso- 
ciatcil  with  Mr.  Saltonstall  in  business  until  1835, 
and  afterwards,  until  the  autumn  of  1853,  was  actively 
engaged  alone  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  AAer  the 
death  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  in  1845,  he  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Essex  bar.  In  his  earliest  pro- 
fessional life,  as  the  junior  partner  of  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
he  had  little  opportunity  as  junior  counsel  to  show 
his  extraordinary  ability,  but  as  soon  as  he  launched 
his  own  boat  and  assumed  command,  he  only  waited 
for  the  death  of  his  old  venerable  partner  and  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Choate  to  Boston  to  become  identified 
with  his  native  county  as  its  greatest  lawyer.  Besides 
these  two  eminent  men,  he  had  to  cope  with  John 
Glen  King,  Joshua  Holyoke  Ward,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Robert  Rantoul  and  Ebenezer  Mosely,  but  his  re- 
peated trials  of  strength  with  these  skillful  antago- 
nists, vindicated  his  claim  to  the  first  honors  of  his 
profession.  He  died  at  Salem  June  18,  1869.  On 
the  21st  a  special  meeting  of  the  Essex  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  held,  to  take  notice  of  the  death  of  their  late 
associate,  at  which  William  C.  Endicott,  the  president 
of  the  association,  delivered  an  address,  analyzing  and 
eulogizing  the  character  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
followed  by  Asahcl  Huntington,  Jonathan  O.  Perkins, 
Thomas  B.  Newhall  and  William  D.  Northend.  At 
ai)  adjourned  meeting,  held  June  28th,  Alfred  A.  Ab- 
bott, in  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting,  presented  a  memorial  on  the  life 
and  character  of  Mr.  Lord,  which  was  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1869,  Mr.  Abbott,  in  behalf 
of  the  Association,  read  the  memorial  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  session  at  Salem,  and  moved  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  records  of  the  court.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  William  C.  Endicott,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Huntington  in  a  motion  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Lord.  Chief  Justice  Brigham 
then  addressed  the  bar,  and  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Lord,  the  court  adjourned. 
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Jeremiah  Chaplin  Stickney,  son  of  John  and 
Martha  (Chaplin)  Stickney,  was  born  in  Rowley 
January  6,  1805.  He  pursued  his  education  at  the 
Bradford  Academy  and  at  the  Salem  Latin  School, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.  He  studied  law 
with  David  Cummins,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
182G.  He  was  postmaster  of  Lynn  under  President 
Jackson,  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
1839  and  1840,  reappointed  postmaster  of  Lynn  by 
President  Pierce  in  1853,  and  continued  in  office  un- 
til 1858.  He  married,  December  25,  1829,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Johu  Frazier,  of  Philadelphia,  and  died 
August  3, 1863. 

Jonathan  Cogswell  Perkins  was  born  in  Essex 
November  21,  1809,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  in 
1832,  of  which  institution  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  in 
1850.  Ho  studied  law  at  the  Dane  Law  School  and 
in  the  office  of  Rufus  Choate,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Essex  bar,  at  Newburyport,  in  1835.  In  1845 
and  1846  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1847  and  1848  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  in  1848  president  of  the  Salem 
Common  Council,  in  1853  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Briggs  an  associate  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  holding  his  seat  until  the  abolition  of 
that  court  and  the  establishment  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  1859.  He  received  from  his  alma  mater  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1867.  He  edited  and  annotated 
*'  Daniels'  Chancery  Practice,  with  American  Forms," 
**  Hiigdcn  on  Vendors,"  "Arnold  on  Insurance,"  "  IJen- 
jamin  on  Sales,"  "Williams  on  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators," "Pickering's  Reports,"  "Vesey's  Re- 
ports," "Abbott  on  Shipping,"  "Angell  on  Water- 
courses," "  Jannin  on  Wills,"  and  the  several  works 
of  Cliitty  on  Contracts,  Bills,  Criminal  Law  and 
Pleading.  He  died  December  12,  1877,  in  Salcni, 
where  he  had  always  lived  allcr  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1835.  After  he  left  the  bench  he  was  city  so- 
licitor of  Salem. 

Joshua  Qolyoke  Ward  was  a  native  of  Salem, 
where  he  died  June  5, 1848,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  and  pursued  his 
law  studies  in  the  office  of  Leverett  Saltonstall  at 
Salem,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1832.  In  1844  he 
was  a)>pointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of 
(^\>ninion  Picas,  and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  with  a 
promise  universally  recognized  of  a  brilliant  judicial 
career. 

Otis  Piiii.ijps  Loud,  brother  of  Nathaniel  James 
Lord,  was  born  in  Ipswich  July  11,  1812,  and  having 
fitted  for  college  at  Dummer  Academy,  entered  Am- 
herst with  the  chbis  which  graduated  in  1832.  Ho 
was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eunice  (Kimball)  Lord, 
and  descended  from  Robert  I^ord,  who  came  from 
Ipswich,  England.  He  studied  law  with  Judge 
Oliver   H,    Morris,  judge  of   probate   in    Hampden 


County  and  in  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1836.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Salem  in  December,  1835,  and  began 
practice  in  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  Ssilem,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  March  13,  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1847,  '48,  '52,  '53,  '54,  in 
which  last  year  he  was  Speaker.  In  1849  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1853  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Superior  Court,  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  by 
Qovemor  Banks  an  associate  justice,  and  held  this 
position  until  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gaston, 
December  21,  1875,  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court.  The  latter  position  he  re- 
signed December  8,  1882,  and  he  died  in  Salem  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1884. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  only  a  few  days  afler  his 
death,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
commonwealth  was  held  in  Boston,  at  which  senti- 
ments were  expresscil  containing  a  just  and  deserved 
tribute  to  his  character  and  services  as  a  jurist  and  a 
man.  Attorney-General  Edgar  J.  Sherman,  in  pre- 
senting resolutions  on  that  occasion,  said  that  "  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Judge  I^ord  served  the 
commonwealth  as  a  judge  of  the  highest  tribunals 
with  distinguished  ability,  and  it  was  only  when  in- 
firmities became  inexorable  that  he  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  position  which  was  dear  to  him  both 
as  the  post  of  duty  and  of  honor.  ...  He  had  a  nat- 
ural instinct  for  the  law.  His  lcar::ing  was  not  ex- 
tensive, and  his  temperament  was  always  too  impa- 
tient for  much  research ;  but  he  could  recognize  a 
distinction  or  detect  a  fallacy  at  a  glance.  In  his 
j)ower  to  grasp  and  enunciate  ])rinciples,  to  analyze 
and  marshal  evidence,  to  seize  upon  and  with  re- 
morseless clearness  and  logic  to  present  the  controll- 
ing elements  of  a  case,  he  was  sehh»in,  if  ever,  sur- 
passed. .  .  His  personal  character  was  one  of  marked 
individuality,  but  it  is  no  llattery  of  him  to  say  that 
its  most  prominent  features  were  the  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship,  his  rugged  honesty,  and  a 
courage  which  never  paltered  with  his  convictions." 

Chief  Justice  Morton,  in  the  course  of  his  response, 
said,  "Judge  I^rd  was  a  rapid  thinker,  and  quickly 
formed  impressions  upon  any  questions  of  law  pre- 
sented to  him.  Whether  his  views  were  right  or 
wrong,  he  saw  them  clearly  and  strongly  ;  and  such 
was  his  power  of  forcible  expression,  that  there  was 
at  times  danger  that  he  might  make  the  worse  the  bet- 
ter reason.  But  he  had  such  control  over  his  mind 
that  he  could  grasp  and  appreciate  any  fair  argument 
which  tended  to  refute  his  viewe,  and  had  the  candor 
to  abandon  at  once  his  position  when  convinced  that 
he  was  in  error.  ...  In  every  relation  of  life  he  was 
a  man  of  marked  individuality  and  force.  In  every 
aspect  of  his  character  ho  was  a  strong  man.  He 
w]is  strong  in  his  intellect,  strontr  in  his  emotion*', 
strong  in  hi-i  friend>hips,  stnmg  in  his  dislikes  and 
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prejudices,  strong  in  thought  and  strong  in  language, 
and,  above  all,  strong  in  his  integrity." 

Nothing  need  be  acMed  to  show  what  manner  of 
judge  and  lawyer  aii<l  man  Otis  Phillips  Lord  was  be- 
lieved by  his  contem|)oraric8  to  be. 

George  Mikot,  son  of  Judge  Stephen  Mi  not,  of 
Haverhill,  was  bom  in  that  town  January  5,  1817. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1836,  and  studied  law 
with  Rufus  Choale,  preparatory  to  his  admission  to 
the  Suffolk  bar  in  1839.  He  is  best  known  for  the 
**  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,"  which  he  published  in  1844, 
and  to  which  he  added  a  supplement  in  1852.  He 
died  at  Reading,  Mass.,  April  16,  1858. 

Robert  Wormsted  Trevett  was  born  in  1789, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808.  He  studied  law 
and  settled  in  Lynn  in  1813,  where  he  dlM  January 
13, 1842. 

Strpiien  BiiAiwiiAW  IvKS  was  born  in  Salem 
March  9,  1827,  and  was  the  son  of  Stephen  B.  Ives,  of 
that  city.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1848. 
After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  one  season  in 
Newbury,  and  afterwards  had  charge  as  principal  of 
one  of  the  Salem  grammar  schools.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Northend  &  Choate,  in  Salem,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  at  the  March  term  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  18r)l.  For  a  year  or  two 
he  was  clerk  of  the  Salem  Police  Court,  and  in  1853 
began  active  practice.  Uy  his  eminent  (pialificatioiis 
for  his  chosen  profession,  guided  and  spurred  by  an 
unusual  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuit,  he  early  secured  a 
large  business  and  won  an  enviable  reputation.  He 
died  at  Salem  February  8,  1884,  and  on  the  next  day 
a  meeting  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Essex  County 
was  held  in  the  court-house,  in  Salem,  and  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  William  D.  Northend,  George  F. 
(Jhoate,  A.  A.  Abbott,  Daniel  Saunders  and  Charles 
P.  Thompson  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  of 
respect  to  be  presented  to  the  court. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  sitting  at  Salem  on 
the  24th  of  the  following  April,  a  worthy  memorial 
was  read  by  Alfred  A.  Abbott,  who  was  followed  in 
appropriate  remarks  by  Mr.  Northend,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Saunders,  Charles  A.  Benjamin  and  Leverett 
S.  Tuckerman. 

Chief  Justice  Morton,  presiding,  accepted  the  me- 
morial in  behalf  of  the  court  and  added  his  testimony 
to  the  high  character,  indomitable  energy  and  pro- 
fessional skill  of  Mr.  Ives.  The  whole  bar  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  of  Mr.  Abbott's  statement  that  for 
"thirty  years  he  pursued  a  career  which  has  had  few 
parallels  in  the  history  of  the  Essex  Bar.'' 

Alfred  A.  Anno'rr,  son  of  Amos  Abbott,  was  born 
in  Andover  May  30,  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Phil- 
lips Andover  Academy  and  entered  Yale  College  in 
1837.  At  the  end  of  his  junior  year  he  left  Yale  and 
entered  Union  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1841.    In  1843  he  graduated  also  from  the  Dane  Law 


School  at  Cambridge.  His  law  studies  were  finished 
in  the  oflice  of  Joshua  Hoi  yoke  Ward,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  He  commenced  practice 
in  that  part  of  Dan  vers  which  is  now  Peabody,  and 
made  that  his  residence  until  his  death,  October  27, 
1884.  He  represented  tlie  town  of  Dan  vers  in  the 
Legislature  in  1850-52,  and  the  county  of  Essex  in 
the  Senate  in  1853.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District. 
He  held  office  as  attorney  until  1869.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Huntington,  clerk 
of  the  courts,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  for 
Mr.  Huntington's  unexpired  term.  He  continued  in 
office  until  his  death,  having  been  twice  re-elected. 

In  a  memorial  read  by  William  D.  Northend,  pres- 
ident of  the  Essex  Bar  Association  in  the  Superior 
Court  at  Salem,  December  8,  1884,  Mr.  Northend 
Bald  :  "  Mr.  Abbott  was  something  more  than  a  law- 
yer or  clerk  of  the  courts ;  he  was  a  man  of  broad 
culture  and  large  knowledge  and  experience  outside 
his  profession.  He  read  the  best  books  and  was  a 
thorough  student  of  English  literature.  His  occa- 
sional public  addresses  were  models  of  excellence. 
H  is  style  was  elegant  and  graceful  and  his  language 
most  felicitous.  .  .  .  He  had  a  very  sympathetic 
nature,  his  delivery  was  forcible  and  impressive  and 
as  an  orator  he  had  no  equal  in  the  county  since  the 
days  of  liufus  Choate.  If  he  had  sought  distinction 
in  the  general  procliceof  his  profession,  there  was  no 
place  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench  to  which  he  could 
not  have  justly  aspired  ;  or  if  he  had  cherished  polit- 
ical ambition,  he  had  the  qualities  which  would  have 
insured  him  a  high  position  and  reputation  as  a  states- 


man. 


tt 


John  K.  Tarbox  was  born  in  that  part  of  Methuon 
which  is  now  Lawrence  May  6,  1838.  His  parents, 
of  Huguenot  extraction,  were  poor,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  he  was  left  an  orphan  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  of  North  Andover.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Methuen  and 
Lawrence  and  the  Franklin  Academy  of  North  Ando- 
ver, and  while  still  a  youth,  entered  as  clerk  the  drug- 
store of  Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  Lawrence.  In  1857, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  a  student  in  thelaw- 
oflice  of  Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Watson,  of  Lawrence, 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  his  exhibition 
of  mental  activity  and  who  advised  him  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  profession  of  law.  In  1860  he  wasad- 
mitted  to  the  bar  and  also  to  a  partnership  with  Col- 
onel Watson,  and  at  a  later  day  was  a  partner  of  Ed- 
gar J.  Sherman,  the  present  attorney-general  of  the 
commonwealth.  During  a  part  of  the  war  he  was  a 
paymaster's  clerk,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  1863, 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  as  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany B,  Fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

After  leaving  the  service  he  became  the  political 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  American^  and  in  1864  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.     In 
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1S68,  70,  71,  he  wbb  a  Kopreseiitnlivo  from  Lnw- 
rance,  in  1878  Senator  and  in  1873-74  ranyor  of  that 
city.  In  1870, 72, 7G,  78,  lie  w^  an  unsucccBsful  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  parly  for  Congress,  but  in 
1874  W!iB  clioacii  and  wit  iu  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress. In  1879  he  presided  at  the  Democratic  Stato 
Convention,  and,  in  1883,  while  city  eoliuitor  of  Ijiw- 
rence,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Butler  insurance 
commissioner.  He  wat  reappointed  by  Qovcrnor 
Robinson  in  1880,  and  won  a  deserved  reputation,  not 
only  for  the  faithful  and  thorough  performance  of  the 
duticB  of  tliat  ollice,  but  alao  for  his  exhaustive  labors 
in  the  revision  and  codifii^iLtioii  of  the  insuniiico  hiws 
of  tlie  tjute,  in  obe<licnee  to  u  rusolve  of  tlie  Qunfral 
Court.    He  died  in  Boston,  May  2Sth,  1887. 

Nathan  W.  IIahmoh  wuh  b»rn  in  Naw  AHbfiml, 
January  llj,  1813.  His  enrly  life  waa  spent  on  a  farm 
with  theeducationaladvtintagus  of  the  common  scIiooIr. 
He  fitted  for  college  nt  Lenox  and  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams in  1836.  In  1839  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Berkshire  County,  und  his  tiame  h  on  the  list  of  ad- 
missionn  lu  the  Essex  bar  in  1842.  Alter  practising 
law  a  few  yours  in  Borkshire  Cimnty,  a  pnrt  fif  llic 
time  an  piirlnur  of  (iuiiv|{u  N.  htigf^,  allbrwnnl  (lnv- 
ernur  of  the  ComniunweiiUh,  he  rciuove<l  to  Luwrcncu 
and  made  that  place  ever  afterward  his  residence.  In 
1857  he  waB  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  at  a  later  time  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 
In  1871)  hu  waa  appoiiitcil  Judge  of  the  Police  Court 
of  Lawrence  and  held  olTice  until  Jtiuuary  of  the  pre- 
sent yciir(18S7),  when, on  accountofeoreeblcd  health, 
he  resigned.  He  died  Sejiteuiber  IGih,  1887,  leaving 
two  daughters,  Harriet  and  Cornelia,  and  one  son, 
Rollin  E.  Harmon,  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  Lynn. 

Hon.  James  Henuv  Duncan  was  born  in  Hav- 
erhill, MasB.,  December  6,  171)3.  On  the  paternal  fide 
he  wna  of  Scotch-Irish  descont.  Hiagrcut-griindratlier, 
tJeurge  Duncan,  was  one  of  the  colony  lliiit  c-anio  fnini 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Londonilerry, 
N.  II.,  1710.  HiB  grandfather,  James,  came  to  Hav- 
erhill about  1740,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
merchant.  He  died  in  1818,  aged  ninety-two  years. 
He  had  ten  children,  the  sixth  of  whom  was  James, 
who  married  Rebecca  White,  and  died  January  5, 
1822,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  left  two  children^ 
Samuel  White,  who  died  October  21, 1824,  and  James 
Henry,  of  this  sketch, 

On  the  muternul  bide  the  family  of  Mr.  Duncan 
covers  the  entire  history  of  Haverhill,  a  period  of 
more  than  two  centuries, and  on  the  paternal  aide  the 
three  generations  cover  more  than  half  of  this  period. 
■  Mr.  Duncan  early  evinced  afondneiM  for  booliB,  and 
at  the  ago  of  eleven  yeara  he  was  scut  to  Phillips' 
Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  then  the  leading  classical 
school  in  the  country.  Here  be  was  brought  Into  the 
companionahip  of  Edward  Everett,  Jared  A.  Sparks, 
Buckminster,  John  G.  Palfrey  and  John  A.  Dix. 
The  stimulating  influence  of  such  companions,  niilcd 
by  his  own  quick  ikculties,  rapidly  developed   him ; 


and  at  ibe  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege, lie  was  graduatud  iu  due  course,  iu  the  daasof 
1812,  with  Dr.  John  Homiins,  Judge  Spnigue,  Bishop 
Wainwright,  Henry  Ware,  Eranklin  Dcxlcr,  Charles 
G.  Loring  and  i>thera.  In  collcgo  Mr.  Dunutkn  hold  a 
high  rank,  especially  in  the  chutsics,  tlie  eurafulstudy 
of  which  waa  strongly  apparent  iu  Uie  smooth, 
rounded,  Latinized  style  that  marked  his  conversa- 
tion aud  public  apcech. 

The  career,  thus  happily  bcgnn,  was  foUnwod  by 
the  study  of  the  law,— first  in  the  ollicu  of  Hon,  Joliu 
Variium  at  Haverhill,  and  a  Iter  wards  with  hisi^iiuin, 
l^vcrcLtSultimsUill,  at  Salojn.  In  1NI5  ho  waa  ad- 
mittcil  lo  the  I'^iaex  bar,  ami  entered  UjHm  practice  nt 
Haverhill.  For  several  years  Mr.  Duncan  gave  hia 
entire  time  lu  liia  pruli»aion  ;  but  the  death  of  his 
father,  January  5,  1822,  left  him  in  llie  charge  of  a 
considerable  estate,  which  gradually  withdrew  him 
from  its  duties,  though  he  did  not  wholly  reliuquiiih 
practice  until  1849,  when  be  took  bis  seat  in  Congress. 
It  has  been  thought  by  many  a  misfoKunc  for  Ilia  own 
reputation,  that  the  cares  of  properly  interfered  with 
lliu  nrdeul  practice  of  his  profesiiinn.  His  ready  and 
Hynipatltulic  cloijucnce,  hiH  thorough  lioncnty  am) 
coinprebcnsive  judgment  gave  promise  of  a  brilliaut 
future.  Hut  probably  liis  life  was  more  widely  useAiI 
than  if  be  had  remained  an  advocate.  As  a  lawyer 
he  was  devoid  of  trickery,  and  he  instinctively  repu- 
diated those  iiidirecl  mcthoils  oflcn  employed  in  lliu 
profesaion.  Though  richly  gifted  as  an  advocate,  he 
had  a  constitutional  aversion  to  litigation,  and  thus 
was  often er  engngcd  in  settling  cases  than  in  disputing 
them.  We  copy  here  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Es- 
sex bar,  passed  after  his  death  : 


bmiMkiH  of  [1i4  La^laliihin,  b«  HM  nUad  by  thm  ff«Hn]  vuke  vt  bll 
TsUd*  ckUuH  tnht  Ilia  puUlo  nfiiiwkti  at  llM  ooontry,  now  bwn  Outu 

lilu  ymni  ho  lim  Ipron  kiiuwn  u  A  Ltwyur,  lo  much  Uio  Urfoit  ivr. 

Mr.  Duncan  lived  what  might  be  called  a  pubtie 
lift ;  yet  it  was  through  a  certitin  evident  litmws  that 
IchI  liini  to  be  cidled  to  its  dulius,  rather  than  from  his 
own  seeking.  A  short  time  provi>iiiB  to  his  admission 
to  the  bur,  he  was  cluctud  major  in  the  Haverhill 
Light  Infantry;  and,  passing  through  the  various 
grades  of  militia  service,  he  ruse  to  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel, by  which  title  bo  wns  afterwards  comni')uly  ad- 
dressed.    Ho  was  curly  a  trustee  of  tliu  K»va  Cuuntjr 
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Agricultural  Society,  and  from  18S6  to  1838  its  presi- 
dent. 

On  the  formation  of  the  National  Republican  party, 
popularly  known  as  the  Whig  party,  in  1827,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years  to  the  Senate,  when  he  declined  re-elec- 
tion. In  1837-88,  he  was  again  found  in  the  House; 
and  in  the  two  following  years,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council.  In  1857  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
I^egislature.  On  the  passage  of  the  State  Insolvent 
Law,  in  1838,  ho  wiis  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Insolvency;  and  on  the  passage  of  the 
United  States  Bankrupt  Law,  in  1841,  he  was  made 
Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy,  holding  the  office  until 
the  law  was  repealed.  In  1839  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  at  Harrisburg  that  nominated 
Qeneral  Harrison  for  the  Presidency.  In  1848  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  district,  then  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing district  in  the  United  States,  in  the  na- 
tional Congress;  and  was  re-elected  in  1850. 

Of  his  Congressional  career  Hon.  Amos  Tuck,  of 
Exeter,  at  the  time  United  States  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  thus  speaks : 

'*  II«  entered  Congreoi  at  Uie  flret  searion  of  General  Tajrlor's  adminis- 
tration, when  the  problems  in  polltirs  and  goTomment,  which  grew  out 
of  the  llexican  War  and  the  acquisition  of  Oalifornia  and  Now  Mexico, 
Infnted  such  intensity  of  feeling  into  the  public  mind.  The  old  Whig 
party,  with  which  Mr.  Duncan  had  long  Ixwn  honorably  connected,  was 
becoming  mure  anti-slavory  ;  while  tlio  Democmtic  fmrty  wns  gnulnally 
giring  way  to  the  entire  leaderMhlp  of  Southern  men.  ami  becoming 
hopelcMly  InrolTcd  in  the  sin,  shnmo  atMl  want  nf  stalosmnuship,  in* 
▼olvod  in  the  adrocaey  and  support  of  slavery  oxtiMifiion.  BIr.  Duncan 
bad  relations  of  friendship  with  the  old  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
was  welcomed  into  their  fellowship  at  Washington  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city.  But  his  moral  perreptions  had  been  cultivated  beyond  what  was 
common  among  the  derotees  of  either  of  the  old  parties,  and  he  knew 
and  felt  the  fitrco  of  the  moral  questions  wliirli  wrm  dincnmod  tlirough- 
out  the  mmnlry  u|Nin  the  relnliou  uf  tlin  govornniciit  tit  slnvcry.  Al- 
tnrhetl  to  his  |iaHy,  and  atlacliml  to  bin  honurral  frioudn,  ho  yot  could 
not  be  blind  or  deafer  insensible  to  the  claims  for  Justice  of  the  humble 
who  conld  not  even  speak  for  tbenwelves.  lie  remembered  thoee  in 
bunds,  as  bound  with  them,  and,  at  the  expense  of  personal  comfort, 
voted,  I  believe,  from  first  to  last,  during  his  Congressional  term  of 
four  years,  under  all  the  circamstances  of  an  excited  period  of  our  his- 
tory, on  the  slavery  qneation  in  all  its  phases,  only  as  his  beat  friends 
could  now  wish  he  had  voted,  after  all  the  light  since  shed  upon  tiie  sub- 
ject. That  he  so  signally  and  uniformly  acted  on  the  side  of  wisdom 
snd  right,  while  so  many  of  his  aiviociates  wore  misled  by  excitement,  or 
failed  for  other  reasons  to  see  and  maintain  what  it  is  now  ap|iarunt  they 
ought  to  have  supported,  I  attribute  in  a  great  degree  to  his  elevated 
mural  charartrr.  to  hir  cultivated  souse  of  right,  tu  his  dotorminaliou 
never  to  violate  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  lie  was  not 
a  frequent  deliater  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but  when  he  did 
P|ipak,  he  commanded  more  than  common  attention.  lie  was  one  whom 
to  know  was  to  love,  who  made  many  friends  and  no  enemies,  and  who 
left  Congress  possessing  univenHtl  esteem.** 

The  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  w*hich  the  poet 
Whittier  paid  to  him  after  his  decease  makes  honor- 
able mention  of  him  as  a  man  in  public  life  and  in 
his  social  relations.  '*  His  Congressional  career  was 
a  highly  honorable  one,  marked  by  his  characteristic 
soundness  of  judgment  and  conscientious  faithful- 
ncHs  to  a  high  ideal  of  duty.  In  private  life  as  in 
public,  he  was  habitually  courteous  and  gentlemanly. 
For  many  years  the  leading  man  in  his  section,  he 


held  his  place  without  ostentation,  and  achieved  great- 
ness by  not  making  himself  great." 

Not  the  least  of  Mr.  Duncan's  public  services  were 
his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  active  with  voice  and  pen  in  strength- 
ening (he  hands  of  the  government.  He  cheerfully 
acted  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  and  their  families  at  home.  They 
sent  to  him  their  well-earned  money,  which  he  per- 
sonally distributed,  gladdening  oflen  many  a  humble 
home  by  his  presence  as  the  harbinger  of  good  tid- 
ings itnd  comfort. 

These  statements  indicate  how  constantly  Mr.  Dun- 
can was  in  public  life.  Meanwhile,  he  was  serving 
in  other  large  public  interests  not  of  a  political 
nature ;  while  in  town  matters  his  services  were  con- 
stantly demanded.  For  fifty  years,  scarcely  an  im- 
portant item  of  municipal  business  was  transacted 
except  under  his  advice  or  leadership.  If  a  matter 
needed  to  be  brought  before  the  General  Court  he 
was  delegated  to  do  it.  He  took  the  leading  part  in 
the  erection  of  two  town  halls,  making,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  both,  historical  addresses.  In  this  connec- 
tion Hon.  Alfred  Kittredge  says, — "  He  took  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  frequently  ad- 
dressed his  fellow-citizens  upon  subjects  of  importance. 
He  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  usually 
carried  a  majority  with  him.  In  all  discussions  he 
was  in  a  marked  degree  gentlemanly,  both  in  his 
manner  of  presenting  subjects  and  in  his  treatment 
of  those  who  diitercd  from  him,  stating  his  own  views 
forcibly,  and  giving  others  due  credit  for  their  own. 
He  had  a  remarkably  clear  utterance,  and  a  rich 
ringing  voice  that  gave  him  great  power  over  an 
audience.  When  in  the  Legislature,  Samuel  Allen, 
I  think,  gave  him  the  cognomen  of  the  'silver- 
tongued  member '  from  Haverhill. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  it  overlooked 
Mr.  Duncan's  relation  to  the  great  religious  and 
benevolent  movements  of  his  time.  He  took  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  the 
great  missionary  organizations  of  his  own  and  other 
Christian  denominations.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows  of  I3rown  University  from  1835  till  his 
death.  In  18G1  the  Board  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  his  name  and  influence  were  a  tower  of  strength  in 
the  councils  of  the  corporation.  It  is  thus  that  Barnas 
Sears,  then  president  of  the  University,  speaks  of  him 
as  he  appeared  at  its  annual  meetings,  or  in  the  larger 
gatherings  of  the  representatives  of  the  Missionary 
Union, — *'  Long  will  men  remember  the  impressions 
made  on  these  and  similar  occasions  by  this  Christian 
gentleman  and  scholar,  with  his  finely-cut  features 
and  symmetrical  form,  his  graceful  and  animated 
delivery,  his  chaste,  beautiful,  and  musical  language, 
his  pertinent,  clear  and  convincing  arguments,  his 
unflinching  fidelity,  and  spotless  integrity.  So  blend- 
ed in  him  were  these  various  attributes  of  body  and 
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mind  tbat  we  can  think  of  tliem  only  in  their  union, 
sad  it  would  seem  that  a  mind  of  delicate  mould  had 
formed  for  itself  a  bodily  organ  suited  to  its  own 
purpoiea.  In  him  we  Bee  huw  much  Chrigtianitj'  can 
do  for  true  culture,  and  how  beautiful  an  orua- 
meDt  culture  is  tn  Chmtiiinity." 

Mr.  Duncan  during  liia  wliolo  life  worshipped  with 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill,  thuiigh  he  did 
not  become  a  member  of  the  church  until  Ihe  age  of 
forty.  Ilia  ancestors  on  both  lidee  were  among  iu 
founders.  Tliua  a  Baptist  by  birth  and  education  be 
Afterwards  added  to  the  principles  thus  inculcated 
the  full  conviction  of  his  mature  years.  However 
attached  to  his  own  communion  he  was  not  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term  n  denominntionaliRt.  By 
nature  he  was  catliolic  and  took  the  bnuul  and  liberal 
■ide  on  nil  church  questions.  Every  good  cause  bad 
in  him  a  friend.  He  wrought  zealunsly  with  all  true 
lovers  of  God  and  man.  Tbe  cause  of  home  and  for- 
eign mUsions,  of  popular  education  and  thedisserai- 
iiation  of  a  sound  literature  enlisted  bis  earnest 
advocacy.  Indeed,  be  was  quick  in  his  rea)ionse  to 
nil  gooil  nbjecia  liy  which  huniuuity  could  h(>  elevated 
and  Clod  honored. 

Mr.  Duncan  remained  single  till  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  when,  June  2S,  lS2(i,  he  married  Misa  Mary 
Willis,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Willis,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
Thirtecu  children  were  born  to  them.  Three  died 
in  early  cliildhood,  and  Ihree  pnsaed  away  after  they 
liod  attained  to  adult  years,  leaving  seven, — two  sous 
and  five  daughters.  Hia  home,  of  which  Mr.  Dun- 
can was  pre-eminently  the  head,  woa  the  centre  of 
A  liberal  culture  and  uf  a  relined  and  generous  hos- 
pitality. This  hospitality  was  not  the  mere  recipro- 
cation of  society.  His  ample  mansion  was  open 
nlike  Ui  friends  and  strangers.  If  the  town,  or  any 
ruligiims  or  secular  int^jrust  could  bo  served  by  bis 
hospitalily,  it  was  pn)irercd  without  sliuL  His  house 
wna  ri^ardcd  us  the  temporary  home  uf|iub lie  speakers, 
lueturcrs,  clurKymun  and  all  othen  Ui  whom  hospi- 
tality seemed  due.  The  grace  and  tact  and  dignity 
which  Mr.  Duncan  uniformly  exhibited  thus  in  bis 
own  home  is  remembered  by  mullitudea. 

Mr.  Duncan's  lost  illness  was  brief,  and  its  fatal 
termination  was  a  surprise  to  all.  Although  he  was 
seventy-five  years  old  be  bore  no  murks  of  age.  A 
cold  which  caused  no  apprebensiunK  al  first,  suddenly 
devolojied  into  pneumonia,  which  after  only  a  few 
days  of  sickness  terminated  fatally,  February  8,  18G9. 
The  announcement  of  his  death  passed  rapidly 
through  the  town,  and  was  received  almoet  with  in- 
credulity. When  the  aurpHso  puaaed,  a  general 
sorrow  and  sense  of  bereavement  took  [HKucBsion  of 
All  benrls.  Many  had  lust  in  bim  a  loved  and  faith- 
ful friend,  and  all  felt  that  the  town  hod  been  be- 
reaved of  its  most  useful  and  honored  citizen,  and 
that  bis  pliice  would  not  soon  be  HUcd.  By  the 
general  urgent  desire  of  the  community  the  funeral 
a  held  Ju  tbecburoh,  iiutteud  of  the  bouBL', 


as  was  Rrst  intended,  and  were  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people.  Though  holding  no  office  at 
the  time,  such  was  the  appreciation  of  hia  aervicea  in 
the  past,  and  such  the  sense  of  the  love  anatalne<l  by 
his  removal,  that  the  town  adopted  most  appropriate 
resolutions  upon  the  event. 

There  are  nthcr  deceased  members  of  the  bar  of 
whom  sketclies  would  be  interesting,  if  reliable  male- 
rials  could  be  readily  obtained.  Some  of  these  will  be 
remembered  by  present  members  of  the  bur,  and  ure 
as  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  record  as  many  who 
have  been  especially  mentioned-  ICdward  Pulling 
(il.  C),  1775,  John  W.  Proctor,  Jacob  Uerrish,  Ellis 
O.  I^ioring,  Francis  B.  Crowniiuibiuld,  Qeorgc  H.  I>e- 
vereauK,  Qeorge  Andrews,  Ilobnrt  Clark,  Asa  An- 
drews, Eben  Uhillabcr,  John  It.  I'uabiidy,  Wni.  How- 
land,  Qeorgo  Foster  Flint,  Frederick  D.  Burnham  and 
Juirus  Ware  I'erry  are  some  of  those  whoac  sketches 
have  been  necessarily  omitted. 

Hon.  SrsfiiiiN  Henby  PtiiLLii-a' was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips  and  Jane 
Appleton  (I'eele)  Phillips,  of  Salem.  His  paternal 
greiit-i;  rand  father.  Deacon  Stephen  rhillij>s,  a  de- 
Hccndant  of  lliu  lUtv.  (luorgo  l'liilli|w  who  reached 
Bulem  with  Winthrop  in  ItiSO,  ond  seUled  at  Water- 
town,  had  removed  from  his  ancestral  home  in  that 
town  to  Marbtehead,  where  he  became  a  leading  citi- 
len,  taking  the  Chair  as  Moderator  of  the  tumultuous 
luwn-inceling  called  to  protest  against  the  Ibntiiti 
Port  Bill  of  1773,  and  was  thenceforth  an  active  pa- 
triot and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence and  Safety.  His  grandfather,  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, was  a  well-known  citizen  and  merchant  of  Mar- 
blobead.  His  father's  public  services  as  a  aturtly 
supporter  of  the  interests  of  Salem,  as  an  tin- 
tiring  friend  of  Freedom  in  Congress  anil  elsewhere 
and  of  the  Public  Sclimd  System  of  Miisanehnsetta, 
will  be  reumntcd  by  others  and  are  freshly  remcin- 
l>ercd.  Other  descendants  of  the  same  Purititn  an- 
ceatry  have  won  dlBtinution.  The  same  stock  prmluceil 
the  Ibunders  of  academies  bearing  the  name  at  Exeter 
and  at  Andover.  It  produced  the  famous  lloston  pa- 
triot uf  the  llevolution,  William  Pbillips ;  his  eon, 
the  Grst  mayor  of  Itueton,  John  PbilliiM ;  in  the  third 
generation,  Wendell  Phillips,  a  son  of  the  latter,  our 
matchless  master  of  English  apeech;  aa  well  as  thai 
much  admired  divine,  the  Rev.  Phillips  Itruoka. 

The  subject  of  (hia  skutch  wikS  born  at  the  family 
mansion  in  Charter  Street,  Salem,  now  occupied  as  a 
City  Hospital,  August  IU,  IS2I!.  His  si:boi>I  experi- 
ence was  unique.  Betbre  1S3I1  he  had  been  a  pupil  at 
the  dame's  school  of  Misi  Melietable  Higginson, 
and  from  that  date  on  hn  oujoyml  the  siicceMivu 
teachings  of  Henry  K.  Oliver,  with  whom  Jones  Very, 
David  Mack,  and  Surgeon  John  L.  Foxoftbe  Wilkiw 
Exploring  Expeilition  were  assistanls,  In  Salem;  uf 
Frederick  P.  I.uvereti,  ut  the  Old  South  Chapel  in  Iloa- 
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ton  ;  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  Alien  at  his  boarding-school 
in  Northampton ;  and  of  AVilliam  J.  Adams  at  a  private 
school  in  Murray  Street,  New  York  City.  The  year 
183G  found  him  at  the  Select  Classical  School  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  founded  by  Salmon  P.  Clnisc 
when  a  law  student  in  the  olTice  of  Attorney- General 
Wirt,  and  there  Charles  IjCVI  Woodbury,  Alfred  IMea- 
santon,  since  known  as  a  famous  cavalry  general,  and 
Mansfield  Lovell,  the  rebel  commandant  who  evacuated 
New  Orleans  in  faceof  Farragut,  were  among  hiaschool- 
nnitcH.  Tlic  next  year  Ik*  pasHod  in  SaltMu  attlH^srliool 
of  KufusT.  King,  in  ChcHtnut  Street,  and  anollirryear 
under  Master  Oliver  Carlton,  of  the  Latin  Grammar 
School,  brought  him  a  certificate  with  which,  at  the 
exceptional  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Harvard  in 
18.'{8,  taking  his  degree  in  course,  a  winter  spent  in 
the  West  Indies  in  the  senior  year  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health  depriving  him  of  the  very  high  rank  he 
had  previously  held.  Here  he  had  for  classmates  the 
Hev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Salem,  the  eminent  Orien- 
talist, and  a  well-known  essayist  an<l  magazine  writer, 
Frederick  Sheldon,  of  Newport,  U.  I.  On  graduating 
in  1 8*12,  he  bewime  a  member  of  Harvard  Chapter, 
Alpha,  of  the  Society  of  the  Phi  J5et^i  Kappa,  and  was 
at  a  later  date  a  founder,  and  for  its  first  six  years 
President,  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

The  three  years  following  his  graduation, — the  hist 
three  years  of  the  life  of  its  great  patron.  Judge 
Story, — Mr.  Phillips  spent  at  the  Dane  Law  School, 
where  Charles  Sunnier  was  an  ofrjisiniial  lecturer 
and  Simon  (Jrecnleaf  was  Royal  rnjCcssor.  lOx-Prosi- 
dent  liutherford  B.  Hayes;  Chief  Justice  Peters, 
of  Maine;  Chief  Justice  Morton,  of  Massjichusetts ; 
Chief  Justice  Lee,  of  the  Sandwich  Lslands ;  Ex- 
Chief  Justice  Foster,  of  New  JIainpshirr,  and  Ex- 
C/hief  Justice  Bradley,  of  liliode  Jslaiid,  were  among 
his  fellow  students.  After  afurtlter  period  of  study  in 
the  ofliceof  the  Hon.  Benjamin  11.  Curtis,  at  Boston,  he 
wiis  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Suffolk  bar  in  April, 
IS-iC,  and  for  the  years  1847,  '48,  '49,  '50  edited  the 
Boston  Law  Reporter, 

Having  removed  his  office  to  Salem,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Boutwell,  in  1851,  District 
Attorney  for  the  County  of  JCwex,  a  position  which  he 
filled  with  acceptance  and  which  he  resigned  in  1854. 
Advancing  ra]>idly  in  professional  and  general  esti- 
mation, and  having  formed  a  business  connection 
with  James  A.  Gillis,  since  for  nniny  years  City  Solic- 
itor of  Salem, — an  of  lice  which  Mr.  Phillips  himself 
filled  for  the  years  185G,  *57, — he  had  already  achieved 
a  leading  position  at  the  Essex  bar,  when  he  was 
elected  in  the  last  named  year,  at  the  unusual  age  of 
thirty-four.  Attorney -general  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  responsible  and  <lignified  jxisition  he  retained 
by  popular  election  through  the  three  years'  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Banks,  the  first  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  Massachusetts,  and  at  its  close,  in 
18GI,  was  by  him  appointed  Judge-advocate-general 
of  the  militia  of  the  State, 
vi 


Continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston 
and  in  Salem,  with  such  interruptions  as  no  patriotic 
citizen  could  honorably  avoid  during  the  five  troubled 
years  which  followed,  and  acting,  from  November, 
18(]3,  as  chairman  first  of  the  City  Water  Committee, 
charged  with  procuring  an  act  for  the  introduction  of 
a  water-supi)ly  for  Salem,  and  then  of  the  Water 
Commission,  upon  which  devolved  the  duty  of  con- 
struction, Mr.  Phillips  in  1866  accepted  overtures 
from  Kamehnmeha  V.  for  a  ))osition  as  one  of  the 
four  rcHpoiiMible  niiiiiKt(;rs  of  his  privy  connril,  and 
trtiiporarily  loft  the  United  States  f<»r  Honolulu. 
Under  the  Hawaiian  constitution,  modeled  largely 
on  our  own,  he  acted,  throughout  his  residence  in 
Honolulu,  as  Attorney-general,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
also.  At  times  he  added  to  these  trusts  that  of  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  and  very  generally  he  was  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  lloyal  Government  in  the  House  of 
Nobles,  King's  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council.  He  was 
at  liberty  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  law  in  causes  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  Stjite  were  not  involved. 

A  ]K)sition  as  the  responsible  head  of  a  government 
like  this  is  not  without  peculiar  difliculties.  For  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  England,  France  and  the  United 
States  had  seen  fit  to  recognize  the  Sandwich  Islands 
as  an  independent  sovereignty.  But  with  a  standing 
army  of  seventy  men,  it  was  no  mean  task  to  keep  the 
peace  amongst  as  many  thousands  of  these  tawny, 
nierciirial,  Malayo- Polynesian  subjects;  tosuppress  the 
nccasiniial  armed  outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism  or 
of  jeahmsy  of  foreign  influence;  to  maintain  at  all 
times  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  a  reigning  house 
under  a  form  of  government,  nominally  constitutional, 
in  whi(^li  the  elcnieiit,s  of  strength  were  wanting,  and, 
while  yielding  all  that  could  safely  be  granted  to 
foreign  commercial  and  diplonnitic  agents  and  foreign 
missionaries,  to  see  to  it  that  none  of  them  secured 
concessions  injurious  to  rival  denominations,  nation- 
alities or  interests,  or  to  the  State.  And  this  was  the 
task  which  confronted  Mr.  Phillips  during  his  seven 
years'  residence  at  Honolulu.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  reciprocity  negotiations  of  1867-69,  in 
which  President  Grant  took  so  active  an  interest  as 
to  invite  him  to  a  private  interview,  and  while  secur- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  islands  a  measure  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity  and  peace  which  made  life  and  prop- 
erty as  sjife  there  as  in  }iny  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  was  able  to  apply  to  their  foreign  affairs 
the  good,  old  American  doctrine  of  AVashington's 
farewell  address, — "Friendly  relations  with  all  na- 
tions; entangling  alliances  with  none." 

Upon  the  change  of  dynasty  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  Kamehamelia  V.,  Afr.  Phillips  returned  in 
1878  to  the  United  States  and  established  himself  at 
San  Francisco  as  Resident-Director  and  Solicitor  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States.  During  eight  years  spent  hero  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  he  wiis  at  times  retained  as  the  official  couu- 
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8cl  of  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  GoinmissionerB,  and 
the  California  State  Kejporta  show  that  ho  appeared  in 
important  causes,  of  which  Estate  of  Hinckley,  6S  Col,, 
457,  dealing  in  a  radical  way  with  the  State  law  of 
charities,  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy.  In  1881  ho 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  residing  in  Danvers.  He  had  previ- 
ously married,  at  Haverhill,  Oct  8, 1871,  while  on  a 
temporary  ahsence  from  Honolulu,  Miss  Margaret  D., 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  H.  Duncan,  of  Haver- 
hill, a  lady  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  a  somewhat  varied 
career,  Mr.  Phi  Hips  has  only  in  a  single  instance 
been  a  candidate  for  office  before  the  people,  and  in 
that  instance  the  ollice  was  u  professional  one.  Never 
slow  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  good  citizenship  and 
good  neighborhood;  never  hesitating  to  show  his 
colors  in  any  exigency  where  the  public  has  a  right 
to  his  opinions,  he  remains  first,  last  and  always  a 
lawyer.  Coming  to  the  Essex  bar,  one  of  the  ablest 
in  the  country,  at  a  time  when  the  rough  habits  of 
bluster  and  brow-beating  were  passing  out  of  vogue, 
he  made  it  his  rule  to  appeal  directly  and  with  em- 
phasis to  the  intelligence  and  convictions  of  jurors, 
and  to  the  sound,  legal  discrimination  of  the  Court, 
and  in  all  cases  to  treat  persons  whom  chance  placed 
in  his  power  on  the  witness-stand  with  the  considera- 
tion due  to  that  most  trying  and  unprotected  of  ]>osi- 
tions.  The  thorough  preparation  which  was  insured 
to  every  cause  entrusted  to  his  hands  left  nothing  to 
be  decided  by  chance  which  could  be  foreseen  and 
provided  for,  and  the  sagacity,  energy, discretion  and 
nerve  which  he  displayed  in  his  chosen  calling  were 
not  slow  in  meeting  their  reward.  It  came  to  be  a 
rare  occurrence  during  his  practice  at  the  Essex  bar  to 
find  a  case  of  exceptional  magnitude  on  trial  from  any 
]>art  of  the  county  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  appear 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  his  CMHCH  nniy  be  noticed  JioUon  and  lAnoeU 
Railroad  Corporation  vs.  Salem  and  Lowell  Mailroad 
Company^  2  Gray,  1 ;  the  famous  Rockport  liquor 
case,  Brown  vs.  Perkins,  et  ux.,  12  Qray,  89;  and  a 
case  against  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  upon  writ  of  habeas 
corpits,  Bumham  vs.  Morrissey,  14  Qray,  226,  which 
settled  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  matters  of  contempt. 

While  Attorney-general  of. Massachusetts  Mr.  IMiil- 
lips  was  called  on  to  prepare  papers  for  the  removal, 
by  process  of  address  to  the  Governor,  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Greeley  Loring  from  the  office  of  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a  proceeding  which 
excited  the  most  intense  political  feeling  at  the  time, 
for  wliicli  the  files  of  the  oilice  adbrdcd  no  preccilent, 
and  which  did  more  than  any  other  single  event  to 
niakeoracomparativeiyuiiknownlawyer,  John  Albion 
Andrew,  the  great  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  also  called  to  Lynn  by  a  threatening  dem- 
onstration   of   unemployed     workmen     during    the 


feverish  period  which  succeeded  the  financial  dis- 
asters of  J  857,  and  by  his  firm  bearing  and  calm, 
persuasive  address  did  much  to  avert  the  grave  dis- 
orders which  seemed  to  be  impending.  He  was  pres- 
ent, as  a  member  of  the  Governor's  staff,  at  the  great 
Concord  muster  of  the  State  Militia  in  October,  18G0, 
and  seconded  in  every  way  the  efforts  then  making  to 
put  the  Massachusetts  contingent  on  a  war  footing. 
Not  many  months  later  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  sword  there  worn  to  a  citizen  of  Marble- 
head,  marching,  in  command  of  a  company  of  his  pa- 
triotic townsmen,  the  first  company  in  the  State  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  Governor  Andrew,  to  the  relief 
of  the  capital  beleaguered  with  rampant  treason,  and 
it  received  no  stain  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Knott  V. 
Martin. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  associated  with  ex-Governor  Clif- 
ford as  Commissioner  of  Miuisachusetts  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  boundary  question  between  this  State  and 
Rhode  Island,  which  called  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  was  in 
Washington  on  that  errand  in  the  closing  days  of  Jan- 
uary, 1861.  lirought,  in  this  way,  in  daily  contact 
with  Mr.  Stanton,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Ruchanan's 
Cabinet  was  in  the  last  stages  of  disintegration,  the 
Massachusetts  Commissioners  were  not  slow  to  divine 
the  nature  of  the  suspicions  which  distracted  him, 
and  reported  confidentially  to  Governor  Andrew,  in 
the  following  letter: 

Wabiiinotmn,  Wodiioatltiy  night,  JAiiu»ry  30,  18C1. 

Dbar Sir : — In  au  int«rvi«w  we  bad  tonight  with  Uie  Attuni«y-gon- 
eral  of  the  United  Statea,  we  have  been  aulhuriuMl  to  oxpre«  to  you, 
coi^fidcntiuUfi^  hia  in^Uvuiual  opinion  titat  there  ia  Iniuiinent,  if  not  in- 
evitable peril  of  an  attaclc  upon  the  city  of  Wiuliington  bc'tweon  tlie4th 
and  the  15tli  of  Februury — Willi  a  view  to  licciiro  tlie  Myiiibola  uf  govern* 
nient  and  the  |Miwor  and  pn«lige  of  iHMMMbiuit  by  llie  truitont  wlio  are 
plotting  the  diiuoliition  of  tlio  Union. 

We  have  but  a  moment  Iteforo  tlie  cioaing  of  tlio  nuiil  to  Kiy  to  you,  in 
thin  inforniul  way,  lliut  no  vigikuice  alionid  1k)  ruluxiMl  lor  MueHicliuiMtta 
to  bo  ready  at  any  moment,  and  u|N>n  a  Buddon  euiurgunuy,  to  come  to 
the  Huccor  of  lliu  Kuilural  (•uvernmeiil. 

ThiM  may  lie  liii  iiiimtcttMuy  prucnnlion,  Imt  wu  fisol  lliul  it  in  a  aimplo 
dittcliurge  uf  a  pluiu  duly  on  our  |iuri  lu  ^ivu  you  Uiie  iiilimulion  after 
what  we  liave  lieard  from  a  source  of  mucIi  higii  authority. 

In  great  haate,  we  are  very  truly  and  reepectfuily  youra, 

John  H.  Ci.irroRD. 

Stkiuikn  II.  riiiLurt. 
Got.  Andrrw. 

Governor  Claflin,  in  his  address  in  Doric  Hall, 
February  14,  1871,  accepting  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  Statue  of  Governor  Andrew,  says  it 
was  upon  this  letter  that  action  was  taken,  February 
6,  18G1,  to  furnish  two  regiments  with  overcoats,  not 
a  company  in  the  State  being  then  ready  for  march- 
ing orders,  and  he  attributes  to  this  cause  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  preparation  which  eiial)lcd  our  troops, 
though  rciuote,  to  reach  Wauiiington  with  the  fore- 
most. 

Bred  among  the  Conscience  Whigs,  so  called,  Mr. 
Phillips  became  a  Free  toiler  from  the  sUu't  and 
acted  with  that  party  in  the  national  campaigns  of 
1848  and  1852.     In  18«5(>  he  represented  his  native 
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district  in  the  first  national  Republican  Convention 
which  snt  at  Philadelphia  and  nominated  Fremont. 
Subsequently  he  served  as  president  of  the  local  cam- 
paign club,  which  met  weekly  at  Lynde  Hall,  Salem, 
in  support  of  that  nomination,  and  in  18G4  he  sat  again 
in  the  Republican  Convention  which  named  Lincoln  for 
a  second  term.  In  1884  he  presided  at  a  county  dem- 
onstration in  Salem  in  support  of  Blaine  and  Logan. 
His  religious  affiliations  have  been  with  the  Unitarian 
body,  with  such  advanced  leaders  of  thought  as  Chan- 
ning,  Emerson  and  Parker.  Mr.  PhillipM  holds  porsoiial 
independence  above  secUirian  and  party  allrgiance. 

Nathaniel  Ward  was  born  in  Haverhill,  County 
of  Suffolk,  England,  in  1570.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Ward,  one  of  a  long  line  in  direct  descent  be- 
longing to  the  clerical  profession.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1603,  studied  law  in  the  Temple  and 
after  extended  travels  on  the  continent,  began  his 
professional  practice.  He  soon,  however,  abandoned 
the  law,  and  studied  divinity,  finally  Kcltliiig  as  a 
clergyman  in  Standon,  in  Hertfordshire.  As  early  as 
the  year  ll»2J)  he  secnw  to  have  IxH-onie  diaan'cctcd  to- 
wards the  English  Church.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  records  of  a  meeting  of  the  "Governor 
and  Company  of  theM;ussachusetts  Hay  in  New  Eng- 
land," held  in  London,  November  25,  1629  : 

"  Lastly,  upon  the  mocon  of  Mr.  Wliyte,  to  the  end 
that  this  business  might  bee  pceeded  in  wth  the  first 
intencon,  wch  was  cheifly  the  glory  of  God  <fe  to  that 
pur()Oscthat  their  meetings  might  bee  sanctyficd  by 
the  prayers  of  some  failhfull  ministers  resident  hcere 
in  London,  whose  advice  would  be  likewise  requisite 
upon  many  occasions,  the  Court  thought  fitt  to  admitt 
into  the  freedomo  of  this  company  Mr.  Jo  :  Archer  <fe 
Mr.  Phillip  Nye,  Ministers lirore  in  London,  who,  l>c- 
ing  lieere  psenl,  kindly  at^roptod  (lu»reof :  also  Mr. 
Whyte  did  recomend  unto  them  Mr.  Nathanieli 
Ward,  of  Standon." 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1631,  he  was  ordered  to 
ap])ear  before  Bishop  Laud  and  answer  the  charge  of 
non-conformity.  In  1633  he  was  forbidden  to  preach, 
and  in  April,  16J«4,  sailed  for  New  England,  arriving 
in  June.  He  was  settled  at  once,  as  the  first  minister 
of  Agawam  (now  Ipswich),  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker, 
AS  the  teacher  or  assistant.  In  1636  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  seems  after  that  time,  as 
long  ns  he  remained  in  New  England,  to  have  been 
engaged,  more  or  Ic^s,  in  public  affairs,  for  the  de- 
tails of  which  his  early  education  in  the  law  had  sj)e- 
cially  fitted  him.  Winthrop^a  Journal^  first  printed  in 
1700,  says  that  "  on  the  6th  of  the  3d  month.  May, 
1635,  the  Deputies  having  conceived  great  danger  to 
our  State  in  regard  that  our  magistrates,  for  want  of 
])ositive  laws  in  many  cases,  might  proceed  according 
to  their  discretion,  it  was  agreed  that  some  men  shall 
be  appointed  to  frame  the  body  of  grounds  of  laws  in 
resemblance  to  a  Afagna  Charta^  which,  being  allowed 
by  some  of  the  ministers  and  the  General  Court, 
should  be  received  for  fundamental  laws." 


The  above  extract  does  not  appear  in  the  records  of 
the  court,  but  the  following  entry  is  found  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  date : 

*'  The  Governor  (John  Hay  nee),  Deputy -governor 
(Richard  Bellingham),  John  Winthrop  &  Tho :  Dud- 
ley, E^q.,  are  deputed  by  the  Court  to  make  a  draught 
of  such  lawes  as  they  shall  judge  needfuU  for  the  well 
ordering  of  this  plantation,  &  to  present  the  same  to 
the  Court." 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1636,  no.thing  having  been  yet 
accomplished  in  the  matter  of  the  laws,  tho  records 
stale  that  " 'J'he  (Governor  (Henry  .Vane),  Deputy- 
governor  (John  Winthrop),  Tho:  Dudley,  John 
Haynes,  Rich:  Bellingham,  Esq.,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Peters  &  Mr.  Shepheard,  are  intreated  to  make  a 
draught  of  lawes  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
may  be  the  fundamentals  of  this  commonwealth,  &  to 
present  the  same  to  the  next  Generall  Court." 

In  September,  1636,  Mr.  Cotton  reported  a  code  of 
laws,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  their  adoption.  Un- 
der the  date  of  March  12,  1637-38,  the  following  en- 
try appears  in  the  records  of  the  General  Court : 

**  For  the  well  ordering  of  these  plantations,  now  in 
the  beginning  thereof  it  having  been  found  by  the 
little  time  of  experience  we  have  here  had  that  the 
want  of  written  laws  have  put  the  court  into  many 
doubts  and  much  trouble  in  many  particular  cases, 
this  Court  hath  therefore  ordered  that  the  freemen  of 
every  town  (or  some  part  thereof  chosen  by  the  rest) 
within  this  jurisdiction  shall  assemble  together  in 
their  several  towns  ^  collect  the  heads  of  such  neces- 
sary and  fundamental  laws  as  may  be  suitable  to  the 
times  and  places  where  God  by  his  providence  hath 
cast  us,  &  the  heads  of  such  laws  to  deliver  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  before  tho 
51  h  day  of  the  4lh  month,  called  June,  next  t<»  the 
intent  that  the  same  Chivernor  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  standing  counsell  &  Richard  Bellingham,  Esq., 
Mr.  Bulkley,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Peters  &  Mr.  Sheapard, 
elders  of  several  churches,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward,  Mr. 
William  Spencer  &  Mr.  William  Hawthorne,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  may  upon  the  survey  of  such 
heads  of  law  make  a  compendious  abridgement  of 
the  same  by  the  General  Court  in  autumn  next,  add- 
ing yet  to  the  same  or  detracting  therefrom  what  in 
their  wisdom  shall  seem  meet." 

Wiuthrop*8  Journal  states  that  in  December,  1641, 
"  The  General  Court  continued  three  weeks  and  es- 
tablished one  hundred  laws,  which  were  called  the 
Body  of  Liberties,  composed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward 
sometime  past  at  Ipswich,  who  had  been  a  minister  in 
England,  and  formerly  a  student  and  practiser  in  the 
course  of  the  Common  Law."  This  was  the  first 
code  of  laws  established  in  New  England,  and  was 
so  mingled  in  the  subsequent  codification  of  the  laws 
with  later  statutes,  that  for  a  long  period  its  precise 
provisions  were  unknown.  In  or  about  1823,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  of  Boston,  found  in  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  a  manuscript  of  sixty  pages  which, 
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probably,  belonged  to  Elisba  Hutchinson,  who  died 
in  1717,  at  the  ago  of  seventy -seven  yean.  Thia 
manuscript  contained  a  copy  of  the  colonial  charter 
and  a  *'  Coppic  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  in  New  Kiijj^lund."  Tlii:*  *'  Cop|»io"  conUiincd 
one  hundred  distinct  articles  separateil  by  black  lines, 
the  introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs  not  be- 
ing numbered.  Unlike  the  code,  which  Rev.  Mr. 
Cotton  prepared,  and  which  was  not  accepted,  it  did 
not  follow  closely  the  laws  of  Moses,  nor  did  it  cite 
Scripture  except  relating  to  punishments.  Cotton 
went  so  far  in  tlvis  respect  as  to  add  to  the  provision 
"that  the  Governor,  and  in  his  absence  the  Deputy 
Governor,  shall  have  power  to  send  out  warrants 
for  culling  the  Ocncnil  Court  together,"  the  Scripture 
authority  contained  in  the  (irst  vcnto  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  Joshua,  "  And  Joshua  gathered  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Sheehem  and  called  for  the 
elders  of  Israel,  (ind  for  their  heads,  and  for  their 
judges,  and  for  their  ofiicers,  and  they  presented 
themselves  before  (tod." 

The  !^>dy  of  I^iberties  followed  the  Scriptures  so 
far  as  to  make  no  crimes  capital,  not  made  so  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  some  of  these  were  omitted,  such  as 
heresy,  profaning  the  I^ord's  Day,  reviling  magis- 
trates, etc.  As  the  author  of  this  code,  Nathaniel 
AVard,  a  resident  in  Essex  County,  as  long  as  he  re* 
maincd  in  New  England,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this 
narrative. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1640,  the  General  Court 
granted  liini  six  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Pentucket 
(now  Iluvcrhili),  which  ho  sold  November  26,  1646, 
to  John  Eaton.  In  1G41  he  preached  the  election 
sermon.  During  the  winter  of  1646-47  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  settled  at  Shenfield,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1653.  His  son 
John,  lM)rn  in  Haverhill,  England,  November  6,  1606, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1630,  and  was  settled  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1645,  where  he  died  December 
27,  16ii;{. 

Mr.  Ward  was  an  author  of  some  notoriety,  if  not 
repute  in  other  fields  than  that  of  law.  In  1648  he 
published  a  humorous  satirical  address  to  the  I^ondon 
tradesmen,  turned  preachers,  entitled  **  Mercurius 
Anti-Meehanicus  on  the  Simple  Coblers  Ik)y/'  which 
was  reprinted  in  Washington  in  1844.  On  the  30th 
of  June,  1647,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  published,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  **  A  Religious  Retreat  Hounded  to  a 
Keligious  Army."  In  1648  he  published  "  The  hum- 
ble petitions,  serious  suggestions  and  dutiful  expos- 
tulations of  some  freeholders  of  the  Easterne  Associ- 
ation to  the  high  and  low  Parliament  of  England," 
and  in  1650  ''Discolliminium  a  Reply  to  Bounds  and 
lioiulH."  Jhit  the  work  by  which,  next  to  the  IJody 
of  I^iberties,  he  is  best  known,  is  a  quaint  political 
tract  satirizing  the  affairs  and  manners  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  and  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  day, 
**  **  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page: 


**TlM  aimpto  Gobl«r  of  Agfftwaai  ia  AMtrkaWilltog  Tu  iMlp 
hit  OftUT*  cooDtvy  huMsUbly  tattered  both  in  tlM  ap|ier  Leather  and 
Sole  with  all  the  honoet  atlcliee  he  oin  take 

And  aa  wilUog  uever  to  be  paid  for  hit  work  bjr  old  Knglkh  woated 
pay. 
It  le  hit  trade  te  patch  all  the  year  long  gralla. 

Tlwruforu  /  |imy  geuthmem  kiMi|i  yaiir  piirMiH. 

ISy  Tliooiluro  de  la  UiMrd 

Id  rebot  ardait  ac  tenul  qie,  fortiarima  quaeque  confilbi  tatktinia 

»  tunt.    de. 

Im  Eugtiak. 

¥rhen  boott  and  ihoea  are  tome  np  to  the  lefla 
Oobleri  rantt  thruet  their  awlea  up  to  the  hofka. 
Thia  it  no  time  to  fear  Apellle  gramm : 
Me  tutor  quidem  ultra  crephlam. 

Lonilon. 
Printed  by  J.  D.  A  U.T.  for  Stopliou  Ikiwtoll  at  Uie  tigue  of  the  lUble  in 

IHipoa  Head  Alley 

This  work,  though  printed  in  England  after  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Ward,  was  written  in  New  England  in 
1645.  A  careful  reprint  was  edited  by  David  Pulsifer, 
of  Boston,  in  1847. 

Thomas  Bancuoft  Newiiall.— Mr.  Newhall  was 
born  in  that  part  of  Lynn  which  is  now  the  town  of 
Lynnfield  October  2, 1811.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant 
from  Thomas  Newhall,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Lynn,  and  a  son  of  Asa  T.  Newhall,  a  prominent  and 
successful  farmer  and  magistrate. 

Mr.  Newhall  was  fitted  for  college  at  Andover  and 
Lynn  Academies,  and  gniduated  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1832.  Ho  studied  law  in  odiccs  in  Danvers 
and  Boston  and  at  the  Harvard  I^aw  School,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  March  term  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  1887,  and  early  in  the  following 
month  established  him^elf  in  business  in  Lynn.  He 
soon  acquired  a  very  satisfactory  practice,  in  which 
he  has  continued  during  the  intervening  fifty  years, 
and  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  various  oflSccs 
of  a  public  and  private  character  with  which  he  has 
been  honored,  his  life  has  been  active,  useful  and  hon- 
orable. In  1852  he  married  Miss  Susan  S.  Putnam, 
of  Salem,  and  he  has  two  children  surviving — James 
S  Newhall,  of  Lynn,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Heath,  of 
Boston. 

William  Ckowninkiiikld  ENhKrorr  is  descended 
from  John  Endicott,  who  uimc  to  Salem  in  1628  us 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts 
Company.  The  family  in  his  line  h;is,  during  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  date,  always  lived  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity,  and 
most  of  the  time  on  the  farm  which  included  the 
homestead  of  the  Governor.  John  Endicott  was  born 
in  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1588,  and 
married  Anna  («ouer,  who  came  with  him  to  New 
England.  She  died  in  1621),  leaving  no  children,  and 
Governor  Endicott  married,  August  17th,  1630,  Eliza- 
beth Gibson,  of  Cambridge,  England,  lie  died  March 
15th,  1605,  and  his  children  were  John,  born  about 
1632,  and  Zerubbabel,  born  in  1665.  Zerubba- 
bel  married  a  wife,  Mary,  who  died  in  1677,  and  he 
afterwards  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Rev.  Antipas 
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Newman,  and  daughter  of  Governor  John  Winthrop. 
He  was  a  physician,  and  lived  in  Salein.  His  chil- 
dren, all  hy  Ihc  first  wife,  were  John,  horn  1G57; 
8umucl,  ir»r»l);  Zeruhhahel.  1(>(>4;  ISenjnniin,  ]0()/>; 
Mary,  l(Hi7;  Joseph,  1G72 ;  and  Sarah.  1G73.  Of 
these  children  Samuel  married  Hannah  Fellon  ahout 
1694,  and  had  John,  born  October  18,  1695;  Samuel, 
August  30th,  1697;  Ruth,  1699;  and  Hannah  1701. 
Of  these  Samuel,  who  was  christened  at  South  Dan- 
vers,  September  30th,  1716,  after  he  bad  reached 
manhood,  married  his  cousin,  Anna  Endicott,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1711,  and  widow  Margaret  (Pratt)  Foster, 
February  11,  1724.  He  died  in  1766,  and  was  buried 
in  the  family  burial-ground  at  Danvcrs.  His  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wife  were  John,  born  April  29th, 
1713;  Sarah,  September  19th,  1715;  Samuel,  March 
12,1717;  Sarah,  1719;  and  Robert,  1721.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  Hannah  and  Ann,  twins,  born 
November,  1727;  Klias,  December,  1720;  Joscpli. 
February,  1731;  J^ydia,  1734;  and  Ruth,  1734.  Of 
the  children  of  Samuel,  John  was  chriKtoncd  at  South 
Danvcrs,  June  9th,  1717,  and  owned  and  occupied  the 
old  Governor  Endicott  farm.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Jacobs  May  18th,  1738,  and  died  in  1783.  His  children 
were  John,  born  in  1739;  Elizabeth,  1741 ;  William, 
1742;  and  Robert,  1756.  Of  these,  John  was  chris- 
tened in  the  South  Church,  at  Dauvers,  June  7th, 
1741,  and  lived  on  the  old  Endicott  estate.  He  mar- 
ried Martha,  daughter  of  Samuel  rutnaui,  and  had 
the  following  children  :  Sanuiel,  born  in  .lunc,  1763; 
John,  January  13th,  1765  ;  Moses,  March  IDth,  1707 ; 
Ann,  January,  1769;  Elizabeth,  August,  1771 ;  Jacob, 
1773;  Martha  and  Nathan,  twins,  September,  1775; 
Sarah,  September,  1778;  Rebecca,  May  20th,  1780; 
William,  1782;  and  Timothy,  July  27,  1785.  Of  these, 
Samuel  was  christened  in  the  South  Church,  at  Dan- 
vcrs, November  1st,  1767,  and  was  in  early  life  a  ship- 
master. He  retired  from  the  sea  in  1805,  and,  mak- 
ing Salem  his  place  of  residence,  entered  actively  into 
mercantile  pursuits.  The  records  of  the  town  of 
Salem  show  that  he  was  prominent  in  town  affairs, 
serving  both  as  selectman  and  Representative  in  the 
General  Court.  Ho  married,  in  1794,  Flizabctli, 
daughter  of  William  Putnam,  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  and 
with  his  brothers,  John  and  Moses,  owned  the  old 
family  estate.  He  died  May  Ist,  1828,  and  his  chil- 
dren were  Samuel,  born  March,  1795;  Eliza,  who 
married  Augustus  W.  Perry ;  Martha,  who  married 
Francis  Pciibody ;  William  Putnam,  March  5th,  1803 ; 
and  Clara,  who  married  George  Peabody.  Of  these, 
William  Putnam,  who  w:is  christened  in  the  North 
Church,  at  Salem,  March  13,  1803,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1822,  and  married,  in  February,  1826,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Jacob  Crowninshiehl.  He  married 
again  in  December,  1844,  widow  Harriet  (French) 
Peabody.  His  children,  all  by  the  fir<»t  wife,  were 
William  CrowninHhield,  born  in  Salem,  November 
19th.  1826;  Mary  Crowninshield,  February  4th,  1830, 
who  died  February  16,  1833;  George  Fre«lerick,  Sep-  ' 


tember  11th,  1832,  who  died  January  11th,  1833;  and 
Sarah  Rogers,  March  3d,  1838,  who  married  George 
Dexter,  of  Boston. 

Of  these  children  of  William  Putnam  Endicott, 
the  eldest,  William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Salem,  surrounded  by  families  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, and  carrying  in  his  veins  a  share  of  the  best 
New  England  blood.  Indeed,  few  places  can  boast 
of  the  careful  training  of  youth  for  which  Salem  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished,  and  which  has  educated 
and  developed  that  school  of  cultivated  gentlemen  of 
which  Mr.Endicott  is  a  marked  example.  He  was  fitted 
for  College  at  the  Salem  Latin  School,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1847.  No  man  ever  had  better  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession,  the  law, 
than  were  aflbrded  to  him  in  the  ofBce  of  Nathaniel 
J.  Lord,  of  Salem,  who  during  many  years  stood  in 
tlio  front  rank  of  the  l!>*sex  Bar.  In  1850  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  Salem,  and  in  1853  luisociated 
himself  with  J.  W.  Perry,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849.  It  was  not  long  before  his  abilities 
as  a  lawyer  were  recognized,  and  these  combined  with 
a  grace  of  deportment  and  dignity  of  character  at- 
tracted and  held  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
business. 

So  marked  was  his  prominence,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  man,  that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Supreme  .Judicial  Court  in  1873,  Gov- 
ernor William  H.  WiiHliburne  unhesitatingly  selected 
him  from  the  political  party  opposed  to  his  own  for 
an  appointment  to  the  vacant  seat.  He  continued  on 
the  bench  until  his  resignation  in  1882,  leaving  it 
after  a  service  of  nine  years,  to  the  regret  of  members 
of  the  bar  and  his  associates,  and  carrying  with  him 
the  afTcction  and  esteem  of  both. 

In  1884  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  Massachusetts  for  Governor,  and  in  1885, 
after  the  inauguration  of  G rover  Cleveland  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  by  him  Sec- 
retary of  War,  a  position  which  he  still  holds  with 
honor  to  himself,  his  native  State  and  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Fndicott  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  George 
Peabody,  of  Salem,  and  has  two  children,  a  daughter 
Mary,  and  a  son,  William  C.  Endicott,  Jr. 

William  H.  Niles  was  born  in  Orford,  New 
Hampshire,  December  22,  1839,  and  is  the  son  of 
Samuel  W.  Niles  and  Eunice  (Newell)  Niles,  of  .that 
town.  At  the  age  of  Ave  years  he  removed  to  South 
Reading  (now  Wakefield),  and  aderwards  to  North 
Bridgewater  and  East  Bridgewater,  in  which  last 
place  he  grew  into  manhood.  He  pursued  the  usual 
courses  of  study  in  the  common  schools  and  for  two 
years  was  a  private  pupil  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R. 
W.  Smith,  of  East  Bridgewater,  in  whose  family  he 
lived.  He  then  pursued  a  classical  course  in  the 
Providence  Conference  Seminary,  at  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island,  and  left  that  institution  in  1861  to  take 
the  situation  of  principal  of  an  academy  in  Georgia. 
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He  remained  in  the  South  until  the  latter  pari  of 
1865,  when  he  came  to  Boston  and  there  engaged  in 
mercantile  business.  He  not  long  after  began  the 
study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  Caleb  Bludget, 
now  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  MussacliusottSi 
and  at  tlie  Morcli  term  of  that  court,  at  Lowell,  in 
1870,  he  was,  on  examination,  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Lynn,  where  ha  has 
since  pursued  a  succdtsAil  career.  In  March,  1878, 
George  J.  Carr,  who  had  for  several  years  been  a  sta* 
dent  in  his  office,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became 
his  partner.  The  business  of  the  firm,  which  has  rap- 
idly increased  in  volume  and  importance,  is  a  general 
one,  embracing  all  branches  of  tlie  law.  Bfr.  Niles 
has  neither  held  nor  sought  nor  desired  public  office, 
but  hus  confined  himself  assiduously  to  the  labon  of 
his  profession.  He  has  rendered  willing  service  on 
tlie  School  Board  of  Lynn,  believing  it  to  be  one 
which  every  good  citizen  should  render,  If  called 
upon,  and  one  rather  within  the  field  of  citiseiwhip 
than  tluit  of  public  life.  He  married,  on  tlte  10th  of 
September,  18G5,  Harriet  A.,  daughter  of  L.  D.  Day,  of 
Bristol,  New  Hampshire,  and  has  three  daughters, 
all  under  nineteen  years  of  ago. 

Charles  Pkrkins  TiiOMraoN  is  descended  from 
John  Thompson,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the 
"  Ann,"  or  the  "LiUle  James,''  in  1G28.  He  was  born 
in  Braintrce,  Mass.,  July  80, 1827,  and  was  educated 
In  the  common  scho€>ls  of  that  town  and  in  the  Uol- 
lis  Institute,  which  was  established  in  Braintree  in 
1845  by  John  R.  llollis,  and  discontinued  in  1805.  He 
studied  law  with  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  of  Boston,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  SuOblk  bar  in  the  spring  of 
1854.  Mr.  Hallett  was  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney from  1853  Ut  1857,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  after  hU 
admission  to  the  bar,  was  employed  by  him  as  his 
second  assistant,  his  son,  Henry  L.  llallclt,  now 
United  Stales  Commitisioncr,  acting  as  first  assistant. 
In  the  spring  of  1857  he  removed  lo  Qloncester,  and 
has  since  continued  to  make  that  place  his  residence. 
In  1871  and  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Huuse  of  Representatives,  and  in  1874  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  In  1885,  on 
the  appointment  of  William  Sewall  Gardner,  then  a 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  George  D.  Robinson  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

J^dgo  Thompson  has  been  for  many  years  active 
in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1881 
was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  Governor.  His 
warm  friends  are  far  from  being  confined,  however, 
to  that  political  organization,  and  the  number  is  not 
small  of  those  who  were  only  restrained  by  the 
shackles  of  party  from  {giving  him  tluMr  support,  and 
wuuld  liave  been  ghul  tu  wclcumo  him  us  the  chid' 
executive  of  the  State. 

John  James  Mabsu,^  of  Haverhill,  is  descended 
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firom  an  old  family  of  that  plaee^  whose  mamban  am 
numerous  and  widely  acattertd. 

The  anceator,  Gemge  Marsh,  came  from  Eni^and 
in  1685  to  Oharlestown,  and  settled  In  Hlngham, 
Mass.  His  son,  Oiiosiphorua,  settled  In  Haverhill 
in  liilt.  Ho  kicated  at  what  was  long  known  aa 
"  liarsh's  Hill,'*  a  mile  weal  of  the  vilhige,  In  modem 
Umes  Wingaie'a  Hill. 

In  1721,  John  Marsh,  son  of  Oneaiphonia,  waa 
chosen  deacon  of  the  first  parish  church. 

David,  son  of  John,  was  choaen  deacon  la  1787, 
continuing  in  that  ofilce  till  his  death,  Nov.  S,  1777. 
About  1728  he  removed  from  Marsh's  Hill  to  the 
village,  to  the  aito  wljoining  on  tho  north,  the  Centra 
Church,  still  occupied  by  descondanla.  David  Manh 
had  twelve  children,  who  lived  to  a  great  ago.  The 
average  of  the  twelve  waa  eighty-three  years,  and  the 
united  age  of  all  was  one  thousand.  They  were  all 
noted  for  industry,  temperance  and  frugality.  Two 
of  them,  Lydia  and  Abigail  Marsh,  bom  In  1745  and 
1747  respectively  and  unmarried,  gave,  in  18S5,  a  lot 
of- land  on  the  nortli  aide  of  what  la  now  Winter 
Street,  for  the  Haverhill  Academy. 

NaUmiiicI  Manh,  born  1789,  waa  active  In  town  and 
military  aflairs,  commanded  a  relief  company  which 
marched  from  Haverhill  to  Stillwater  in  the  Bnr^ 
goyne  campiugn,  was  chosen  in  1787  to  the  State  con- 
vention to  deliberate  on  the  Federal  ConstitnUon  and 
voted  yea  u|K)n  the  question  of  its  adoption.  lie 
was  also  a  representative  in  the  L^islature  in  1786, 
1788, 1789, 1790, 17U7  and  1798. 

Moses,  son  of  David,  had  twelve  children,  like  hia 
father.  Two  of  his  sons,  David  and  John  Marah, 
were  partners  in  business  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  a 
store  in  Merrimack  Street,  on  the  river  side. 

There  thoy  manufactured  hand  cartis  for  carding 
wool,  before  machines  for  that  pur|H)se,  driven  by 
water,  were  introduced  here.  After  their  introduc- 
tion, and  during  the  second  war  with  England,  they 
bcgim  to  make  the  nmchincs  also  and  the  cards  with 
them.  It  is  supposed  that  under  the  direction  of 
Abraham  Marhiiid,  an  Kiiglishman,  who  commenced 
woolen  manufacturing  in  Andover  as  early  as  1807, 
the  brothers  lilarsh  made  the  first  carding  machine 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Subsequently  they 
sent  many  into  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  During 
their  long  career  it  has  been  said  that  the  example  of 
David  and  John  Marsh  was  proverbial,  not  only  for 
the  fairness  of  their  dealings  and  their  promptness  to 
meet  all  obligations,  but  also  for  the  brotherly  kind- 
ness which  marked  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Samuel  Marsh,  the  youngest  of  this  long-lived  and 
estimable  family,  was  born  in  1786  and  died  in  1872, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  ho  had  resided  many 
yearsi  and  Vfiia  largely  engaged  in  ini[M>rtiiiit  IrauMac- 
tions.  He  was  heavily  interested  in  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Improvement  Company,  and  was  president 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  being 
succeeded    in    the    latter  position  by   his  nephew. 
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Nathaniel  Marsh,  also  a  native  of  Haverhill.  Marsh- 
fiold,  now  a  thriving  town  in  Wood  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, preserves  the  name  and  marks  the  foresight  of 
Samuel  Marsh. 

John  James  Marsh,  son  of  John  Marsh,  the  partner 
of  David,  was  born  at  Haverhill  May  2,  1820.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  its  schools  and  at  the 
Haverhill  Academy.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1841.  Of  his  seventy-six  classmates,  the 
largest  number  have  deceased.  Qardner  Greene 
Hubbard,  well-known  to  many  through  his  early  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  telephone, 
Henry  Elijah  Parker,  for  many  years  professor  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature  at  Dartmouth,  Edward 
Ileed,  son  of  "Honest"  John  Beed,  many  years  in 
Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Webster, 
son  of  the  great  stateman,  Dfiniel  AVebster,  may  be 
mentioned,  the  first  three  still  surviving.  Mr.  Marsh's 
law  studies  were  pursued  in  the  offices  of  Alfred 
Xittredge,  of  Haverhill,  and  Slossons  <&  8chell,  of 
New  York  City,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  Har- 
vard University.  In  184G,  he  commenced  tlic  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  Haverhill,  continuing  in  it  till 
about  1872,  when  the  pressure  of  private  business 
caused  him  to  relinquish  the  profession.  Upon  the 
change  from  a  town  to  a  city  government  in  1870, 
Mr.  Marsh  consented  to  act  .'is  city  solicitor  in  that 
and  the  succeeding  year.  Otherwise  he  has  never 
held  public  office.  During  Ihc  period  of  Mr.  Mai'sirs 
active  practice,  he  had  many  students,  of  whom  may  be 
mentioned  John  James  Ingalls,  United  8(atcs  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  Addison  Brown,  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  He  was  always  regarded  sf  a 
sound,  energetic  lawyer  and  aucccHsfnl  practitioner. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Haverhill,  a  most 
deserving  charity,  established  some  years  since  a 
homo  upon  Kcnoza  Avenue,  which  was  ill-adapted  to 
itH  beneficent  purposes.  In  1883,  Mr.  Marsh  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Ames,  erected  u|>on  the  lot  on  Main 
Street,  which  had  been  previously  donated  to  the 
society  by  them  and  their  cousin,  Mrs.  Kelly,  a  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  brick  building,  which,  upon 
its  completion,  was,  with  simple  c.crcni<mic8,  trans- 
ferred to  the  society.  Being  in  memory  of  their  de- 
ceased sister  it  is  known  as  the  **  Elizabeth  Home.'' 

"John  Marsh,"  as  he  is  known  in  Haverhill,  is  ac- 
tive in  his  habits  and  social  in  his  temperament. 
Apparently  in  vigorous  health,  he  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  remarkable  longevity  in  the  past,  of  the  family 
whose  most  conspicuous  representative  ho  at  present 
is.  His  residence  is  on  Summer  Street,  and  he  is  fre. 
cpiently  to  be  seen  driving  ont  to  his  farm  in  the 
West  l*arisli,  on  the  shore  of  Crystjil  Lake,  where  he 
Uikcs  great  satisfaction  in  the  improvement  of  his 
acres,  and  the  breeding  and  management  of  stock. 

CiiMiLVJi  Johnson  Noyks  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  llev.  James  Noyes  (one  of  the  colony  which  settled 
at  Newbury   in   1G35),  preacher    and    scholar,   who 


erected  what  is  now  known  as  the  *'old  Noyes 
house,*'  standing  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
upper  green,  not  far  from  the  Old  Town  Church  in 
old  Newbury.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Parker 
Noyes.  who  was  born  September  25,  1777,  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  and  died  in  1848.  Parker  Noyes  married 
Mary  Fifield,  who  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  in 
1780,  and  died  in  1810.  They  lived  for  a  time  at 
Canaan,  N.  H.,  where  Johnson  Noyes,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  January  23,  1808. 
Johnson  Noyes,  while  a  young  man,  moved  to  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  having  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade, 
and  was  married  to  Sally  Brickett,  daughter  of  John 
and  Abigail  Brickett,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1833. 
They  settled  at  what  was  known  as  the  North  Parish, 
in  Haverhill,  where  he  carried  on  a  country  store  and 
manufactured  shoes  to  a  limited  ejctent.  Here  one  of 
four  children.  Speaker  Noyes,  was  born,  August 
7,  1841,  and  lived  until  about  nine  years  of  age,  when 
his  parents  moved  into  the  main  village,  then  a  thriv- 
ing t4)wn,  now  a  city  of  twenty- four  thousand  people. 
John  Brickett  wan  born  at  Newbury,  Mass,  in  17G2, 
and  his  wife  at  Haverhill,  in  17G3.  The  former  died 
December  27,  1845,  and  the  latter  in  the  March 
previous,  each  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

The  other  children  of  Johnson  Noyes  were  Ann 
Augusta,  who  died  when  a  mere  infant;  Sarah  B., 
who  was  born  December  10,  1834,  and  died  May  29, 
18()2;  and  Elizabeth  C,  who  wjis  born  December  23, 
1845,  and  died  May  5,  1870.  After  moving  to  the 
village  Speaker  Noyes  attended  the  schools  and 
pa.oscd  through  all  the  various  grades,  graduating  at 
the  Haverhill  Academy  in  1860,  the  valedictorian  and 
president  of  his  class.  And  when,  afterward,  an 
uhimni  association  was  formed,  he  became  its  first 
president  and  held  the  oflice  five  years,  finally  declin- 
ing a  re-election.  He  was  twice  the  class  orator  and 
chairman  of  its  senior  catalogue  committee.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  began 
practice  simultaneously  in  Boston  and  Haverhill  in 
1864.  The  extent  of  his  Essex  practice  soon  necessi- 
tated the  discontinuance  of  his  Boston  office.  In  the 
second  Lincoln  campaign,  that  of  1864,  Mr.  Noyes 
W]t*4  made  pri^idcnt  of  the  Lincoln  (yinb  of  Jlaver- 
hill,  an  organization  composed  of  leading  business 
men  and  citizens,  and  on  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  memorial 
oration  before  the  city  authorities.  In  the  fall  elec- 
tion of  1865  Mr.  Noyes  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  1866,  in  which  he  served 
on  the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  Declining  a  re- 
election to  the  House,  he  accepted  a  nomination  from 
the  citizens  of  Haverhill  as  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
and  W]is  elected  in  a  triangular  contest,  in  which 
George  S.  Merrill,  of  Lawrence,  and  Moses  F.  Stevens 
were  competitors. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Noyes  served  on  the  committee 
on  education,  library  (being  chairman),  and  on  the 
joint  special  committee  on  amendments  to  the  Con- 
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Btitution.  At  tho  close  of  the  MMion  he  declined 
Airther  political  honors  and  devoted  hlmielf  to  his 
profession.  He  again  opened  an  oi&ee  in  Boston  and 
carried  on  a  successful  practice  in  the  two  ooonties 
until  the  business  in  Boston  required  his  whole  time. 
In  1872  he  located  his  family  in  South  Boston,  where 
he  has  since  continued  to  reside. 

In  1876  he  again  entered  the  ileld  of  politics  hj  ac- 
cepting a  nomination  for  Representative,  and  was 
elected,  thus  re-entering  the  House  in  1877.  He 
served  that  year  as  chairman  of  tiie  committee  on 
mercantile  aflairs  and  on  the  committee  on  Hoosac 
Tunnel  and  Troy  and  Qreenfield  Railroad.  Re- 
elected in  1878,  he  served  as  chidrmaii  of  the  com- 
mittee on  hnrbora  and  Hoosao  Tunnel.  In  the 
Hoiiso  of  1879  lifr.  Noyos  was  a  proniiiioiit  caiidUhito 
for  Speaker,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Levi  O.  Wade^ 
who  received  the  caucus  nomination  and  consequentiy 
an  election.  Mr.  Noyes  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  as 
such  took  charge  of  and  secured  the  adoption  in  the 
House  of  a  number  of  important  amendments.  Re- 
turning to  the  House  of  1880,  Mr.  Noyes  was  elected 
Speaker  over  a  number  of  competitors  on  tiie  fourth 
ballot,  receiving  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  votes. 
Chosen  to  the  House  agaiu  the  following  autumn,  he 
wss  elected  Speaker  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 
He  was  also  again  elected,  and  was  Speaker  in  the 
House  of  1882. 

In  the  following  summer,  when  it  became  known 
that  (Governor  Long  would  decline  «i  renomiuation,  Mr. 
Noyes'  name  was  at  once  taken  up  by  tiie  press  as 
one  in  every  way  suitable  for  tiie  head  of  the  ticket, 
and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  State  urged  him 
to  contest  the  nouiinution.  Alter  considering  the 
mutter  some  time  ho  df'clined,  however,  to  allow  the 
use  of  his  name  in  this  connection.  Had  he  gone 
into  the  convention  lus  a  candidate,  tho  outcome 
would  have  been  very  different,  with  Uie  probabilities 
largely  in  favor  of  the  nomination  coming  to  him.  As 
it  was,  he  received  next  to  the  largest  vote  for  the 
Licutenant-Qovernorship.  In  the  campaign  of  1883 
he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  from  the  Republican  Convention  of 
the  Fourth  Council  or  District,  and,  although  the  dis- 
trict was  Democratic,  received  a  very  large  vote. 

lie  now  sought  retirement  from  active  politics,  de- 
termining to  ilcvoto  himself  to  the  1al)or  of  his  ]in>- 
fcssion  and  the  care  of  his  growing  private  interests. 
He  was  soon  after  uppointod  ns  special  justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  lk)ston  for  the  South 
Boston  District,  which  position  he  has  continued  to 
hold.  In  1886,  however,  he  was  oguin  induced  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  tho  II(mse,  and  though  the  dis- 
trict was  more  than  doiilitf'iil,  won  the  election,  lie 
at  once  began  an  active  ainipaign  for  the  Hpeakertthip, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  other  candidates  and  the 
consternation  of  their  friends,  won  upon  the  firat 
ballot. 


Mr.  Noyes  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fvl- 
lowi»  and  has  long  been  active  therein,  hmvlng  paMcd 
the  chairs  respectively  of  tiie  lubordinata  lodge  and 
the  mcampmeni.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  firatemi^.  He  Is  a  member  of  Adelphi 
Jjodge,  and  one  of  its  Past  Maatcn ;  a  member  of  8l. 
Mattiiew's  Royal  Arch  Chaptor;  a  member  of  St 
Omer  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  and  one  of  Its 
Past  Commanders;  a  member  of  Lafkyette  Lod|^  of 
Perfection ;  a  member  of  the  Giles  F.  Tatea  Oonncil, 
Princes  of  Jemsalem ;  a  member  of  Mount  Olivet 
Chapter  Rose  Croix,  and  a  member  of  MasHudiuiietla 
Consistory.  He  has  also  taken  the  oonncll  di^greca  In 
DcNiton  Council,  but  lias  never  taken  membenhip. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  a  member  of  tlie  National 
Ijaiicors  and  of  tlio  Ancloiit  and  llumirable  Artillery 
Company.  Mr.  Noyes  is  connected  with  thedlreetoiy 
of  a  number  of  business  corporations,  In  two  of  which 
he  is  president  lo  his  religions  afflliatlona  Mr. 
Noyes  is  Unitarian,  and  has  at  times  been  quite  ae- 
tive  in  church  and  Sunday-achool  work.  In  pdlUoB 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  on  the  stamp  daring  tlie 
last  fifteen  years  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  eoantry,  and 
in  the  Onrfichl  cnni|mign  of  1880  ho  S|Mmtslx  weeks 
speaking  for  tlie  Republican  cause  throof^boot  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Florida. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Noyes  is  flnent  in  nttsimaes^ 
essy  and  graceful  in  manner  and  remaricably  apt  In 
his  choice  of  words.  Ills  memorial  address  at  Wor- 
cester on  Sunday  evening,  May  28»  1882,  was  a  fin- 
mhod  proiluction,  and  waa  listened  to  by  an  andlenoe 
that  packed  Mccluuiics'  Hall  to  ita  ntmoat  capacity. 
It  was  published  in  tiie  Wcrcetier  OatetU  of  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  and  widely  quoted  by  the  press  of 
the  State.  His  olF-hand  eflbrts  are  always  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  and  exceedingly  felicitous. 

As  a  presiding  oflicer,  Mr.  Noyes  hns  few  c«|Utils 
aiul  nosn|K*rior8.  His  lino  prcsenec  aiul  quiet  dignity 
of  manner  awe  and  hold  in  check  all  turbulent  dcni- 
onstrations,  while  his  unfailing  conrtcsy  is  felt  and 
acknowle<lgod  by  all.  Gifted  with  keennras  of  vision 
and  a  readiness  of  apprehension,  any  movement  made 
by  a  member  to  get  the  floor  is  immediately  recog- 
nized, while  a  motion  coming  from  any  part  of  the 
House  is  caught  at  once  and  clearly  stated  to  tiiat 
body.  Added  to  these  qualifications  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  which  makes  him  at 
all  times  the  master  of  the  situation.  No  attempt  at 
resorting  to  the  most  bewildering  of  |mrliamentary 
tiieties  can  dittturb  his  equanimity,  or  make  him  for  a 
inoiiient  lose  sight  of  tho  point  in  hand;  but,  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  motions  and  amendments  and 
counter-motions,  the  debate  is  kept  under  rigid  con- 
trol, and  tho  Hnal  disposition  of  the  question  so  clear 
and  just  that  from  tlie  dccisioim  of  the  ehair  there  is 
no  appeiil. 

To  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Noyes 
there  is  no  ditliculty  in  discerning  the  occasion  of  lii« 
popularity.      He  ]>ossesses  in   a  high   degree    that 
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strong  personal  magnetism  that  at  once  draws  one  to 
him,  while  there  is  a  sincerity  and  cordiality  mani- 
fested by  him  that  makes  the  l>on<ls  cif  friendship 
enduring.  Easily  approachable,  genial  and  sun- 
shiny by  nature,  he  makes  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion, and  his  personal  popularity  is  very  great. 

In  18G4  Mr.  Noyes  was  married  to  Miss  Emily 
Wells,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Col.  Jacob  C. 
Wells,  a  well-known  and  successful  merchant  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  They  have  three  children.  The  cldcKt, 
Miss  Fannie  C.  Noyes,  is  a  young  lady  of  rare  artistic 
talent,  and  is  now  studying  in  Paris  as  an  animal 
painter;  the  second,  Mr.  Harry  R.  Noyes,  holds  a 
fme  position  with  a  well-known  firm  of  stock  brokers; 
and  the  youngest,  Miss  Gracie  L.,  is  still  in  school. 

Marcus  Morton  is  the  son  of  Marcus  and  Char- 
lotte (Hodges)  Morton  and  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
April  8, 1810.  His  father  was  born  in  Freetown,  Mnsa., 
in  1784,  and  graduated  at  Ilrown  University  in  1801. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  Xusahna  mater 
in  1820,  and  from  Harvard  University  in  1840.  In 
182*')  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  and  continued  on  the  bench  until  1840, 
when  he  resigned  to  assume  the  duties  of  Governor  of 
the  commonwealth,  which  oHice  he  held  during  (hat 
year  and  again  in  1843.  He  died  in  18G4.  The  father  of 
Governor  Morton  wiis  Nathaniel  Morton,  of  Freetown, 
born  in  1753,  who  married  in  1782,  Mary  Gary,  of 
Hridgewater.  The  father  of  Nathaniel  wjis  Nathan- 
iel, born  in  1723,  who  married  in  1741),  Martha Tup- 
per.  The  father  of  the  hist  Nathaniel  was  Nathaniel 
of  Plymouth,  born  in  1G95,  who  married,  in  1720,  Re- 
becca, widow  of  Mordecai  Ellis,  and  daughter  of 
Thomas  Clark,  of  Plymouth.  The  father  of  the  last 
Nathaniel  was  Eleazer,  of  Plymouth,  who  married  in 
1G93,  Rebecca  Marshall,  of  Boston.  The  father  of 
Eleazer  was  Eidiraim,  of  Plymouth,  born  in  ](>23, 
who  married,  in  1644,  Ann  Cooper.  The  father  of 
Ephraim  was  George,  of  Plymouth,  who  married  in 
J>eyden,  in  1G12,  Julian,  daughter  of  Alexander  Car- 
penter, of  Wrentham,  England,  and  came  to  Plym- 
outh in  the  "  Ann  "  in  1<»23.  Another  son  of  George 
Morton,  and  a  brother  of  Ephraim,  was  Nathaniel 
Morton,  the  secretary  for  many  years  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  and  the  author  of  "  New  England's  Memo- 
rial." 

Thomas  Clark,  whose  daughter,  Rebecca,  married 
Mordecai  Ellis  and  afterwards  Nathaniel  Morton  above 
mentioned,  married  three  wives,  and  Rebecca  was  the 
daughter  of  the  third  wife,  born  in  1G98.  The  father  of 
Thomas  Clark  was  James,  born  in  1G37,  who  married  in 
1G57|  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  of  Barn- 
stable. The  father  of  James  was  Thomas,  of  Plymouth, 
a  passenger  in  the  *'  Ann  "  in  1G23,  who  married  before 
1634,  Susanna,  daughter  of  widow  Mary  Ring,  and  in 
1664  widow  Alice  Nichols,  of  Boston,  and  daughter 
of  Richard  Hallet.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
branch  of  the  Morton  family  is  descended  from  two 
of  what  are  called  the  "  First  Comers ''  of  Plymouth. 


The  gravestone  of  Thomas  Clark,  one  of  these,  is  still 
standing  on  Burial  Hill,  in  Plymouth. 

Marcus  Morton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  fitted 
for  college  at  the  ISrlstol  County  Academy,  in  Taunton, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Frederick  Crafts,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University,  in  1816,  and  a  recipient  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  in  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1838,  and  after 
having  studied  two  years  in  Dane  Law  School,  at 
Cambridge,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  I^aws 
from  Harvard,  in  1840.  Afler  studying  another  year 
in  the  law  office  of  Sprague  &  Gray  he  wax  admitted 
to  practice  in  Suffolk  County  in  1841.  He  practiced 
law  in  Boston  until  1848,  living  in  Boston  until  1850, 
and  then  removing  to  Andover,  in  which  place  he  has 
since  held  his  residence.  In  1853  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  from  Andover,  and  in 
1858,  represented  that  town  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
Uitives.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Superior  Court, 
in  1859,  he  wivs  appointed  by  Governor  Banks,  one  of 
its  justices,  with  Charles  Allen,  of  Worcester,  as  chief 
justice,  and  Julius  Rockwell,  of  Lenox;  Otis  Phillip 
liord,  of  Salem  ;  Seth  Ames,  of  Lowell ;  Ezra  Wil- 
kinson, of  Dedham;  Henry  Vose,  of  Springfield; 
Thoniiis  Russell  and  John  Phelps  Putnam,  of  Boston  ; 
and  Lincoln  Flagg  Hrigham,  of  New  Bedford,  as  his 
associates.  In  18G9  two  vacancies  occurred  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar  and 
Dwight  Foster,  which  were  filled  by  Governor  Clafiin 
by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Ames,  who  had  left  the 
Supreme  bench  in  1867,  and  by  the  promotion  of 
Judge  Morton. 

In  1882  Horace  (Jray,  of  Boston,  who  had  occupied 
a  seat  as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
1864  to  1873,  and  since  1873  as  chief  justice;  he  re- 
signed the  latter  oflico  on  his  appointment  as  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  Judge  Morton  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Long  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  1870  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  his  cUma  mater ^  and  in  1882  from 
Harvard. 

Judge  Morton  still  occupies  his  seat  as  chief  justice 
and,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  upholds  and 
maintains  the  high  character  for  which  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished. 

William  W.  Story,  son  of  Joseph  Story,  was 
born  in  Salem,  February  12,  1819,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1838.  He  also  graduated  from  the  Dane 
Law  School  at  Cambridge,  in  1840,  but  soon  gave  up 
the  profession  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  in 
which  he  has  won  an  enviable  distinction.  Among 
his  best  known  works  are  the  statue  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett, in  the  Boston  Public  Garden,  and  the  statue  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  at  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington. 

Ei>GAR  T.  SuEUMAN  was  born  in  WeathersGeld, 
Vermont,  November  28, 1834,  and  is  descended  from 
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an  early  New  Eoglaod  eeCtlery  bearing  that  Dame. 
He  was  educated  in  the  oommon  achoola  of  hk  natlTe 
town,  and  in  the  Wealeyan  Academy  at  8pringlleld,yt* 
In  his  earliest  manhood  he  taught  four  yean  In  the 
Academy  at  Harwich,  Mate.,  and  in  18S8  went  to  Law- 
rence, where,  in  the  next  year  heb^gau  theatody  of  law* 
In  1858  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Etaez  Co.,  and 
soon  after  toolc  the  posiUon  of  clerk  of  the  police  court 
of  Lawrence,  which,  after  two  yeaia,  he  resigned  to  be- 
come a  partner  of  Daniel  Saunden,  of  I^awrence,  in 
the  active  practice  of  law.  During  hia  six  years' 
connection  with  Mr.  Saunders  he  enlisted  in  1862  in 
tlie  Forty-eighth  Massachusetta  Bqgiinent,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Port  Hudson  waa  brcTeted  miyor,  for 
bravery  in  tlio  field.  Having  served  out  his  time  he 
again  went  to  the  firont  as  captain  in  the  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment,  and  aerved  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  active  military  career  was  supplemented 
after  the  war  by  his  appointment  aa  chief  of  the  di- 
vision staff  and  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff 
of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  State  militia,  and  he  held  that  position 
until  187(i. 

After  tlio  wnr  he  entered  into  a  law  partnendiip  of 
short  duration  with  John  K.  Tarbox,  who  hod  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860,  and  who  had  subsequently, 
as  well  08  Colonel  Sherman,  seen  service  In  the  field. 
In  18G5-C6  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  1868  was  chosen  district  attorney  for 
the  ICastorn  District,  which  included  ilie  towns  of 
Essex  County.  To  this  ofUce  he  wus  chosen  for  five 
successive  terms,  of  three  years  each,  and  resigned  In 
December,  1882,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Attorney- 
gencnil,  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  at  the  November  election. 

He  was  rechosen  Attorney-general  in  1888,  '84,  '85, 
'8G,  '87,  and  was,  on  tlie  14th  orSepteml>eror  tlie  pre- 
sent year,  nominated  by  Governor  Ames  to  fill  the 
vAcuncy  on  tlic  bench  of  tlie  Hupcrior  Court  cauMcd  by 
the  promotion  of  Marcus  Perrin  Knowlton  to  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  William  Sewall 
Gardner.  Before  the  publication  of  this  sketch  the 
nomination  of  Colonel  Sherman  will  be  confirmed, 
and  he  will  be  in  full  possession  of  his  judicial  office. 
In  1884  lie  roccivcd  from  Dnrtmoutli  College  an  hon- 
orary dogreo  of  Miistcr  of  Arto,  but  neillicr  occupies 
nor  seeks  public  positions  outside  of  the  professional 
field  in  wliich  he  has  labored  faithfully,  and  is  now 
reaping  his  harvest. 

Lincoln  Flaog  BRianAM,  was  born  October  4, 
1819,  in  thnt  part  of  Cambridge  called  the '' Port." 
He  was  the  son  of  Lincoln  Briglmm  and  Lucy 
(Forbes)  Brigham,  the  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Hannah 
(Flagg)  Forbes,  of  We«tboro,  Massachusetts.  The 
first  American  ancestor  of  the  Brigham  family  was 
Thomas  Brigham,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1G35, 
and  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  1653. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  leaving  the  public 


idiook  of  his  native  town,  anterad  ihm  eoontinf^ioon 
of  Samuel  Austin,  of  Boaloii,  with  a  id&w  lor  a  oon- 
mercial  life.  Hia  plana  in  this  direction  wwe»  how- 
ereri  after  two  or  three  yean  abandooedp  and  ha  llttad 
for  college  under  the  care  of  Rev.  David  Fieabodyp 
the  husband  of  his  eldest  iiater»  and  afterwards  Fro- 
fesw»r  of  JMiei'Leti$n  and  Bhetorle  in  Dartnonth 
College,  and  graduated  from  Dartmooth  in  1841.  Id 
1844  he  received  the  d^ree  of  LU  B.  n  a  gnMloato 
of  the  Dane  Jaw  School,  at  OambridgOp  and  in  188S 
received  the  hoqorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  hia 
Abrnt-Maier.  He  finished  his  law  itudiea  at  New 
Ikxlfonl,  in  the  oflice  of  Olifrord  A  Onlby,  a  law  Una 
composed  of  John  H.  Clifford,  afterward  atlomaj- 
gciicral  and  Qovomor  of  tlio  oommonwoalth,  and  Har* 
risen  G.  O.  Colby,  who,  while  Mr.  Brigham  waa  a 
student  in  the  office,  waa  appointed  by  Governor 
Gtoor^e  N.  Briggs,  a  justice  on  tiie  bench  of  the  Oom* 
mon  Pleaa  Court,  and  who  resigned  in  1847,  and  died 
in  1858.  Mr.  Brigham  was  admitted  to  the  Briatol 
county  bar  in  June,  1845,  and  after  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Colby  to  the  bench,  became  In  July  of  thai 
year  a  iuirtnor  of  Mr.  Clilford.  In  1853  ho  waa  ap- 
|N)inted  by  Mr.  Cliffonl,  the.!  Governor,  dhtrict-at- 
tomey  of  the  southern  district  of  MasaachnaellB,  com- 
priaing  the  countiea  of  Briatol,  Bamatable^Nantncket 
and  Dukea  county.  In  1856  the  office  beooming 
elective  by  a  recent  law,  he  waa  choaen  attorney  by 
the  people  of  the  diatrict^  and  held  the  office  until  he 
waa  ap|iointed  by  Governor  Nathaniel  P.  Danka  to  a 
aeat  on  the  bench  of  the  auperior  court,  then  irst 
establiahed.  Judge  Seth  Amea,  chiof-Juatice  of  tiiaft 
court,  was  appointed  in  1889  by  Governor  William 
Claflin,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  ami 
Judge  Brigham  was  promoted  to  the  seat  of  chief- 
justice,  which  ho  has  since  up  to  this  time  held. 

Judge  Brigham  married  Octol»er  20,  1R47,  Elixa 
Endicott,  daughter  of  Thoinaa  Swain,  of  New  Bedford, 
und  liiis  f(»ur  sons,  one  of  whom,  Clifford  Brigham,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1880,  lives  in  Salem,  and  as  a 
partner  of  George  Burnham  Ives,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  1876,  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  In 
Salem  and  Boston.  During  the  residence  of  Judge 
Brigham  in  New  Bedford,  which  terminated  in  18G0, 
he  was  interested  in  military  affairs,  and  for  a  time 
was  the  eflicient  and  popular  commander  of  the  New 
Bedford  Liglit  Infantry,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
respectable  volunteer  companies  in  the  State.  In 
ISTiO  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1866  to  Salem, 
which  place  he  lias  since  mode  his  residence.  From 
the  exiicting  labors  of  his  oflicial  station  he  turns  to 
iihihIc  for  liJM  cliicf  roluxiilioii,  and  in  whatever  social 
circle  ho  1ms  lived  he  has  dune  much  to  cultivate  and 
refine  its  musical  tastes.  As  a  judge  he  has  won  not 
only  the  esteem,  but  the  affection  also  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  as  a  man  he  is  universally  be- 
loved. 

Samubt.  Swett  was  born  in  Newburyport  June  9, 
1782.    He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Barnard  and 
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Charlotte  (Bourne)  Swett,  and  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  17%,  having  been  fitted  by  his  father  at  the 
grammar-school  in  his  native  town.  He  studied  law 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  with  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith,  and 
afterwards  with  Judge  Charles  Jackson  and  Judge 
Edward  Liver  more,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Essex 
Bar  in  1805.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem, 
where  he  married,  August  25, 1807,  Lucia,  daughter 
of  William  Gray.  He  relinquished  practice  in  1810 
and  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Wm.  B.  Swett  &  Co.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  War  of  1812  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volun- 
teer on  the  staff  of  General  Izard,  and  served  as  a  to- 
pographical engineer,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  John  Brooks,  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  from  1816  to  1823,  and  was 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  His  wife 
died  May  15,  1844,  and  he  died  in  Boston  October 
28,  1866. 

William  S.  Allen  was  the  son  of  Ephraim  W. 
Allen  and  born  in  Newburyport  in  1805.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1825,  and  after  study- 
ing law  with  Stephen  W.  Marston,  was  admitted  to 
the  Essex  Bar  in  1827.  For  several  vears  he  was  a 
partner  of  Caleb  Gushing,  and  a  representative  from 
Newburyport  in  the  General  Court.  He  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  Newburyport  Daily  Ilera/dy  started  by 
himself  and  his  brother,  Jere.  S.  Allen,  in  1832.  At 
that  time  the  Herald  and  the  New  Bedford  Afercurt/y 
which  started  a  few  months  earlier,  were  the  only 
daily  papers  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston. 
About  the  year  1835  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  was  elected  to  a  judgeship,  which  he  held  for  sev- 
eral years.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life 
he  was  connected  editorially  with  the  Sf.  Louis  Re- 
vublican,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  in  June,  1868. 

Stephen  Hooper  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Hooper, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Mewburyport,  and  was  born 
in  that  town  in  1785.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the 
Dummer  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1808.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  County  bar  in 
1810,  and  opened  an  office  in  Newburyport.  He  rep- 
resented the  town  of  Newbury,  to  which  town  his 
father  removed  while  he  was  a  youth,  and  which 
place  he  continued  to  make  his  residence  In  the  Gen- 
eral Court  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  was  chosen  a  State  Sen- 
ator. In  1818  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  there  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  for  several  years  an  alderman  of  the  city,  and 
there  died  in  1825. 

Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  April  5,  1762.  His  father, 
Samuel  Livermore,  born  in  Waltham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, May  14,  1732,  died  at  Holderness,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  May,  1803,  and  was  Attorney -General  of  New 
Hampshire,  member  of  the  Continental  Congrecfs, 
member  of  the  convention  to  adopt  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 


of  1791,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of  Con- 
gress and  United  States  Senator.  His  son  Edward 
was  a  counsellor  at  law,  and  United  States  Attorney, 
and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  removed  to  Newburyport,  and  while  a  resident 
there  was  chosen  member  of  the  tenth  Congress  in 
1806.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1813,  and  died  at 
Lowell,  September  22,  1832. 

Samuel  Sumner  Wilde,  so  long  a  distinguished 
justice  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
deserves  as  a  resident  in  Essex  County  eleven  years, 
a  place  in  this  record.  He  was  born  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  February  5,  1771,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1789.  He  read  law  with  David  L.  Barnes, 
of  Taunton,  who  was  afterwards  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  Rhode  Island.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1792,  and  removed  to  Maine, 
practising  his  profession  in  Waldoboro'  and  Warren 
and  Hallowell,  to  which  last  place  he  removed  in 
1799  ;  while  at  Warren  he  represented  that  town  in 
the  General  Court,  and  while  at  Hallowell  was  twice 
chosen  one  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  1814  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
council.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Caleb  Strong  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  separation  of 
Maine  from  Massachusetts  he  removed  to  Newbury- 
port, where  he  resided  until  1831.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1817,  from  Harvard  in  1841,  and  from  Dartmouth  in 
1849. 

In  early  life  he  was  an  active  Federalist,  and  lived 
to  be  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Hartford 
Convention.  He  continued  on  the  bench  thirty-five 
years,  and  resigned  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine 
years.  To  those  readers  who  remember  Jutlge  Wilde, 
and  have  been  able  by  personal  observation  to  meas- 
ure his  abilities  as  a  jurist  and  his  high  character  as 
a  man,  the  following  letter  written  in  Hallowell  in 
1820,  with  its  estimate  of  the  judge  in  the  early  days 
of  his  judicial  life,  will  be  interesting : 

*•  Hallo WKLL,  May  31, 1820. 

'*  It  Is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  that  Jndge  Wilde  to  Diaklnf 
preparaUone  to  leaTe  the  town  and  the  State  of  Maine  in  order  to  reeide 
in  Manacbosetts,  and  there  exercise  the  funcUonN  of  a  Judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  that  State. 

**  In  hie  eeveral  cepacitiee  of  a  Jndge,  citizen,  friend  and  acquaintance, 
hto  raloe  has  been  to  generally  known  and  felt  among  as  that  his  de- 
parture must  necenarily  be  Tiewed  with  concern.  On  the  bench  he  to 
conspicuous  for  his  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  for  his  candor  and 
impartiality.  He  is  at  all  times  affable,  and  yet  ho  preserves  order ;  by 
his  industry  and  amtngemont  he  despatches  bnsineaB ;  though  he  knows 
how  to  be  patient  when  the  case  demands  it ;  to  his  niiidness  he  Joins 
flniincm,  and  by  his  itorsoiial  chamctor  lie  adtto  weight  to  hto  Judicial 
decisions ;  since  his  sincerity  gives  assuriiiice  that  these  decisions  are  In- 
dependent and  conscientious.  As  a  citizen  he  was  formerly  much  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  and  yet  he  continued  never  to  lose  his  temper  or 
to  give  personal  offence,  and  hto  intentions  and  fair  dealing  never  called 
in  quesUon  either  when  conducting  his  own  aCTairs  or  those  of  hto 
clients.  Those  who  have  known  .ludge  Wilde  as  a  friend  are  those  who 
will  most  feel  hto  loss ;  since  the  warmth  of  hto  feelings,  the  pleasant- 
ness of  hto  temper,  and  his  desire  to  render  services  were  always  oon- 
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spicuous  in  his  intercourse  with  them." 

Judge  Wilde  died  in  Boston,  June  22,  1855. 
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This  record  will  be  doted  with  a  list  of  the  preMnt 
memben  of  the  Essex  Goontjr  bar: 

Ameibury. — Horace  I.  Bartlett  (also  at  Newbary- 
port),  George  E.  Bachdder,  Qeoige  W.  Oate^  Geoige 
Tamer,  Franks  0.  Whiting. 

jlnd^wer.— George  W.  Foster,  Gemrge  H.  Poor. 

^tfver/y.— Frederick  W.  COioate,  Samnel  A.  Fuller 
Q.  W.  Quill,  (also  in  Salem). 

Braifford.Senry  Garter  (also  at  HaTeihill),  Fkank 
H.  Pearl. 

Danvert.— Daniel  N.  Growley  (also  in  Balem),  Wil- 
lis £.  Flint,  Edward  L.  Hill,  Stephen  H.  Phillipa 
(also  in  Salem),  J.  W.  Porter,  Alden  P.  White  (also 
in  Salem). 

Euex. — Frank  0.  Richardson  (also  at  Salem). 

Otorgdown. — W.  A.  Butler,  Jeremiah  P.  Jones. 

Oiouoeiter, — Archibald  N.  Donahue,  John  J.  Flah- 
erty, Wm.  W.  French,  M.  J.  McNeimy,  Wm.  A. 
Pew,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Pierce,  Charles  A.  Russell,  Edgar  S. 
l^ft,  Henri  N.  Woods,  Sumner  D.  Tork. 

AimtitoR.— Daniel  E.  Safford. 

iJoMrAtff.— Abbott  &  Pearl,  N.  0.  Bartlett^  Wm.  E. 
Blunt,  B.  F.  Brickett,  Harry  J.  Cole,  Edward  B. 
George,  J.  P.  Jones,  R  B.  Jones,  H.  N.  Merrill,  Wm. 
H.  Moody,  Moody  A  Bartlett^  John  A.  Psge,  Isaac  E. 
Pearl,  Winfield  S.  Peters,  0.  H.  Poor,  H.  M.  Sargent, 
E.  B.  Savage,  Warren  Tilton,  R.  D.  Trask,  H.  H. 
Webster,  John  J.  Winn. 

j^urifi^.— George  Haskell,  Edward  P.  Kimball, 
Charles  A.  Sayward. 

Lawrenoe. — Benjamin  C.  Ames,  M.  H.  Ames,  Charles 
U.  Bell,  T.  Burley,  Joseph  Cleaveland,  Charles  A.  De 
Courcey,  D.  F.  Dolan,  Newton  P.  Frye,  John  S.  Gile, 
W.  F.  Gile,  N.  W.  Harmon  (deceased),  H.  F.  Hopkins, 
M.  S.  Jenkins,  Wm.  S.  Knox,  P.  W.  Lyall,  D.  B.  Msgee, 
J.  J.  Mahoney,  Wm.  T.  McKeone,  W.  F.  Moyes,  John 
R.  Poor,  D.  W.  Proctor,  Aretas  R.  Sanborn,  John  C. 
Sanborn,  0.  F.  Sargent,  Caleb  Saunders,  Charles  G. 
Saunders,  Daniel  Saunders,  Edgar  J.  Sherman,  John 
M.  Stearns,  Andrew  C.  Stone,  John  P.  Sweeney,  Wm. 
L.  Thompson,  George  L.  Weil. 

Zynn.— D.  O.  Allen,  John  R.  Baldwin,  T.  F.  Bart- 
lett, John  W.  Berry,  George  J.  Carr,  N.  D.  A.  Clarke, 
Wm.  C.  Fabens  (also  at  Marblehead),  Joseph  F.  Han- 
nan,  R.  E.  Harmon,  Nathan  M.  Hawkes,  H.  F.  Hurl- 
burt.  W.  B.  Hutchinson,  Ira  B.  Keith,  Caleb  Lamson, 
Charles  Leighton,  W.  H.  Lucie,  James  R.  Newhsll, 
Thomas  B.  Newhall,  M.  P.  Nickerson,  Wm.  H.  Niles, 
Wm.  F.  Noonan,  Dean  Peabody,  E.  K.  Phillips,  T.  H. 
Romayne,  Wm.  O.  Shea,  J.  H.  Sisk,  Eben  F.  B.  Smith, 
Calvin  B.  Tuttle,  Frank  G.  Woodbury,  John  Wood- 
bury. 

Marblehead, — Wm.  D.  Trefry  (also  atSulem). 

Merrimac. — T.  H.  Hoyt,  M.  Perry  Sargent. 

Mtthuen. — Wm.  M.  Rogers,  W.  R.  Rowell. 

NewburyporL—J,  C.  M.  Bay  ley,  Charles  C.  Dame, 

John  C.  Donovan,  Joseph   G.  Gerrish,  Frank  W. 

Hale,  Harrison  G.  Johnson,  Nathaniel   N.  Jones, 

Amos  Noyes,  Nathaniel  Pierce,  John  N.  Pike,  E.  C. 


Saltmarsh, Thomas  CSimpsoDy Eben  F.Btona^ David 
L.  Withington. 

JFVo&od^.^Sldn^  0.  Banoroft^  Fkank  EL  Flamhaa, 
Charles  £.  Hoag,  Geoiga  Holman,  BogMM  T,  lle- 
Osrthy,  Beojamin  a  Pteklns^  Fkwleriok  O.  Pmioii, 
Thomas  M.  fltimpson  (also  In  Balem),  Wa.  P.  Up- 
ham  (also  at  Salem),  F.  W.  Upton,  ^niy  Wardwvll, 
Charles  A.  Weare. 

iSsoiUiilf.— Solon  Bancroft^  OhaniMSf  P.  Jndd,  E. 
T.Swift. 

BowUy.'-Qeotgp  K  Blodgett. 

JSbleM.— Edward  a  Battis,  a  A  Bei4amiii,  Ollflbfd 
Brigham,  Qeoige  F.  Choate,  W.F.  M.  OolUns^  Fkirrast 
L.  Evans,  Andrew  Fits*  James  A.  Qillis»  Wa.  H. 
Gove,  Joseph  E.  Quinn,  lUchard  £.  Hines^  Nath  anlal  J. 
Holden,  Iliomas  F.  Hunt,  A.  L.  Huntington,  G«orge 
B.  Ives,  Samuel  A.  Johnson,  D.  K  Khnball,  Edward 
P.  Kimball,  George  R.  Lord,  J.  T.  Mahon^.  Eugena 
T.  McCarthy,  P.  J.  McCusker,  Henry  P.  Monltoii, 
Wm.  D.  Northend,  Theodore  M.  Osborne,  Gbarles  8. 
Oigood,  J.  B.  F.  Osgood,  B.  a  Perkins^  Bidnqr  P«r- 
1^,  Wm.  Perry,  John  W.  Porter,  D.  W.  Qnlll,  Josiah 
F.  Quinn,  J.M.Raymond,  a W. Richardson,  Daniel 
E.  Saiford,  Charles  Sewall,  a  H.  Symonds,  Charka 
P.  Thompson,  L.  S.  Tuckerman,  Geoige  Wheatland 
A.  P.  White,  Frank  V.  Wright,  J.  a  Wynan. 

8aug%u, — Benjamin  F.  Johnson. 

TbjM/eitf.— Benjamin  Poole. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OLD  MODES  OP  TBAVBL. 

BT  ROBERT  8.  RAHTOUL. 

•*  Toa  BUkjr  rUU  In  mi  hoar  or  two,  if  jou  wiU, 
rrom  Uidllrat  Point  to  Daaoon  Hill, 
With  tho  Mft  beiido  70a  all  tbo  way, 
Thnragfa  th«  pleaanut  pinoM  that  aklrt  tbo  Bnj ; 
By  Gloncwtor  Barhor  and  Bttvarly  Baaeh, 
Salam  Witch^haantad,  Nahaut*a  loof  roach, 
Blno-bonlerad  S«ani|iioott  and  Chflaaa*!  wMo 
Manbea,  laid  bara  to  tlio  drtnohing  tida, 
With  a  gllmpM  of  Saugnt  iplrt  in  tha  wcil^ 
And  Maiden  hills  wiappad  in  baqr  rait. 

**  All  Ihia  yon  watch  idly,  and  mora  by  fiu-. 
From  tha  coahlonad  aaat  of  a  rallway*car. 
But  in  days  of  wltcbcfaft  it  waa  not  ao ; 
Oity4)ound  traTallan  had  to  go 
Ilomback  ovar  a  blind,  rough  road. 
Or  as  part  of  a  Jolting  wagon*load 
Of  ganl«n-produca  or  huuseliuld  goods, 
CruMlng  the  funlii,  halMuet  In  the  woodsy 
By  wtilvei  and  rod-ekiim  frigliuid  all  day, 
And  the  roar  of  lloiui,  eonio  hlatorios  say. 
If  a  craft  for  Boeton  were  setting  aall. 
Very  few  of  a  passage  would  fail 
Who  had  trading  to  du  iu  the  three-hilled  town  ; 
For  they  might  return  ore  tlio  sun  was  down." 

—P*ggt  Bltgk't  Kofo/s,  bf  Laey  Lareem. 

WnBN  this  region  of  ours  was  first  colonized  by 
Europeans,   they  contented   themselves  for  a   time 
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with  the  rude  means  of  conveyance  and  transpor- 
tation known  to  their  savage  neighbors.  The  fav- 
orite way  to  Boston,  Plymouth  and  Cape  Ann  was 
by  wfiter.  The  "dug-out"  wiw  much  in  use,  being 
a  pine  log  twenty  feet  long  and  two  and  one- 
half  feet  wide,  in  which  they  sometimes  "went 
fowling  two  leagues  to  sea."  These  "cannowes." 
seem  to  have  been  inspected  at  stated  intervals  by 
a  town  surveyor,  and  passed  or  condemned  according 
to  their  fitness  for  further  survice.  It  was  in  swim- 
ming for  one  of  these,  from  a  desire  to  visit  the 
Indian  Village  at  "  Northfield,"  that  Governor  Win- 
throp's  son  Henry,  on  the  day  afler  his  arrival  at 
Salem,  was  drowned  in  the  North  Iliver.  In  one 
of  these  rude  boats,  no  doubt,  Roger  Conant  might 
often  be  seen  making  his  way  up  Bass  River,  to 
visit  his  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  near  the 
"great  pond  side."  And  Governor  Eodicott's  little 
sloop-boat,  or  "shallop,"  flits  ncross  the  pages  of  the 
ancient  records,  ns,  no  doubt,  slic  walked  the  waters 
of  the  bay  aud  rivers,  like  a  thing  of  life. 

The  condition  of  the  trail,  which  was  the  only 
land  transit  between  Salem  and  Boston,  is  indicated 
by  two  contemporary  writers  of  the  first  authority. 
On  the  12th  of  April,  lG3i,  Governor  Endicott 
wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop  the  following  letter  from 
Salem : 

"Right  Wortkip/nl:  I  tlld  expect  to  linYo  boon  with  yon  in  p«raon 
at  theOoart,  ami  to  that  end  I  pnt  to  era  yesterday ,  nnd  wna  driven  iMck 
•l^ln,  tlio  wind  iieinggtlfr  nptinnt  nii.  And  llicro  Iwing  no  canoe  or 
iNmt  at  Hangnii,  I  niUMt  liavn  licon  conBlminod  (of^o  io  MyMtic,  i\nd  timnco 
afoot  to  Cliarlcatown,  wliicli  at  that  time  diirNt  not  lie  no  b<dd,  my  Ixxiy 
being,  at  this  present,  in  an  Hi  condition  to  wndo  or  talce  cold.  •  •  • 
Tlie  eel-pots  yon  sent  for  are  made,  which  1  had  in  my  Ixwt,  hoping  to 
haTe  brought  them  wUli  me.**    •    •    •    • 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  worthies  were  not 
the  plodders  of  the  Colony.  Tlicir  i>OHitioii  iiiHurcd 
them  the  best  travelling  facilities  the  times  aflbrded. 
Governor  Winthrop  wrote  in  his  journal,  October 
26,  1631,  "The  Governor,  with  Captain  Underbill 
and  other  of  the  oflicers  went  on  foot  to  Saugus, 
and  next  day  to  Salem,  where  they  were  bounti- 
fully entertained  by  Captain  Endicott,  and  on  the 
28th  they  returned  to  Boston  by  the  ford  at  Saugus 
River  nnd  ho  over  at  Mystic." 

In  1637  (Governor  Winthrop  passed  through  Salem 
on  foot,  with  a  large  escort,  on  his  way  to  and  from 
I|>swicb,  and  next  year  visited  Salem  by  water  and 
returned  by  land.  The  first  party  of  Salem  people 
who  visited  Boston  afler  its  settlement  are  said  to 
have  spent  four  days  on  the  way,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  to  have  put  up  a  note  of  thanks  in  our 
First  Church  (now  restored  and  standing  in  the  rear 
of  Plummer  Hall)  for  their  safe  guidance  and  re- 
turn. 

In  1650,  as  we  learn  from  Parkman's  "  France  and 
England  in  North  America,"  the  first  essay  was  made, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  to- 
wards negotiating  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  these 

English  settlements  and  tjie  French  colonies  in  Can- 

•  • 
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ada.  A  Jesuit  ambassador  from  Quebec  set  out  in 
company  with  a  converted  Indian  chief,  to  visit  Bos- 
ton, and  secure  the  military  aid  of  this  colony  against 
the  Iroquois,  in  consideration  of  some  privileges  of 
trade  to  be  granted  by  the  French,  lie  made  his  way 
from  "Kepane"  (Cape  Ann),  where  he  was  forced 
ashore  by  stress  of  weather,  to  Charlestown,  "  partly 
on  foot — partly  in  boats  along  the  shore,"  and  from 
that  peninsula  the  priest  crossed  by  boat  to  Boston, — 
probably  the  first  Romanist  who  ever  received  a  wel- 
come in  the  Puritan  Colony.  On  returning,  he 
stopped  at  Salem,  and  dined  with  (Governor  Endicott, 
who,  he  says,  spoke  French. 

Some  felling  of  trees  and  hoisting  ofrocks  was  needed 
to  convert  these  muddy  trails  into  bridle-paths,  and 
then  the  colonist  moved  about  through  the  forest,  ac- 
companied by  good-wife  on  a  pillion  behind  and  fol- 
lowed perhaps  by  a  pack-horse,  sweating  under  well- 
stuffed  panniers.  "  Such  a  way  as  a  man  may  travel 
on  horseback,  or  drive  cattle,"  the  court  ordered 
laid  out  by  Richard  Brackenbury,  Mr.  Conant  and 
others  from  the  ferry  at  Salem,  to  Jeffrie's  Creek,  now 
Manchester.  Poets  sing  false,  or  the  saddle  was 
sometimes  mounted  on  the  backs  of  neat  cattle,  in 
those  early  days,  as  now-a-days  in  South  Africa  and 
San  Domingo : 

**  Tlion,  from  a  stall  near  at  liand,  amid  exclaniaUons  of  wonder, 
Alden,  the  thonglitfnl,  the  careful,  so  happy,  so  proud  of  Priscilla, 
Brought  out  his  snow-white  Dull,  obeying  the  hand  of  its  niairtor,— 
Ije<l  by  a  cord  that  was  Ued  to  an  iron  ring  In  its  nostrils^—- 
(*'OTcrcNl  wiUi  eriniHon  clotli  and  a  cushion  placed  for  a  saddle. 
Siiu  would  not  walk,  he  said,  through  the  dust, and  heat  of  the  nooiH 

day  ; 
Nay,  she  should  ride  like  a  Queen, — not  plod  along  like  a  peasant. 
Somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  reassured  by  the  others^— 
Placing  her  hand  on  the  cnshlon,  her  foot  in  the  hand  of  her  ba»> 

iMind, — 
daily,  Willi  Joyous  laugh,  rrlecllla  mounted  her  iialfrey.*' 

After  the  bridle-paths  came  the  roads.  The  con- 
figuration of  our  surface  did  not  favor  the  use  of 
canals,  and  we  escaped  that  dreary  stage  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  transportation.  Roads  multiplied  apace, 
but  they  were  constructed  not  so  much  on  mathemati- 
cal, as  on  social  principles.  Nothing  is  more  enter- 
taining to  the  idler  than  to  trace  out  some  old  aban- 
doned lane,  wandering  between  crooked  walls — 
choked  up  with  underbrush  of  barberry,  alderberry, 
rose-bush,  fern  and  bramble — arched  with  grand  old 
elms,  and  seemingly  leading  nowhere.  Some  dilapi- 
dated cellar-wall  or  ruined  well  soon  answers  the  ques- 
tion "  whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  "  The  pioneers  built 
their  homes  where  the  soil  was  tempting,  the  slopes 
attractive,  and  material  at  hand.  Villages  were  small 
and  infrequent.  Hence  roads  were  made  to  reach  the 
homesteads  of  single  colonists,  and  not  with  prime  re- 
gard to  directness  between  town  and  town.  And  aa 
the  distance  around  a  hill  was  no  greater  than  over  it, 
and  the  cost  of  excavating  must  be  avoided,  these 
roads,  in  uneven  places,  became  still  more  circuitous, 
from  the  hills  they  encountered.  Their  original  cost 
has  been  expended  many  times  over,  in  widening. 
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■tttUghtening,  and  leveling  them,  m  that  the  caiiou* 
obaerver  will  find  on  either  side  of  the  preaent  road, 
graaa-grown  biU  of  the  old  higliway  lendiugofTa  little, 
aad  soon  returning  to  it. 

An  old  famity  of  the  connt;  haa  been  in  the  Ikabit 
of  making  a  yeorlj  pilgrimage  (roni  Gape  Ann  to 
Andover,  over  the  road  aa  It  waa  two  or  three  genera- 
tiona  back,  foittifully  tracing  out,  wherever  it  waa 
poaeibte,  each  oxhow  In  the  way,  with  ita  ancient  treet 
and  low-roof»d  farm-houae  andwell-aweep  and  brook, 
Hawthorne  hai  thug  described  one  of  tliu  moat  tempt- 
ing of  these  lovely  by-waya,  in  hia  aecount  of 
"  Brow  ne'e  Folly,"  written  for  tlie  "Weal-Ucaf"  in 
18C0: 


(DlBMndllch 
WH  (till  tktn,  pn- 
■  bfAten  pBlL  dT  thm 
rukhkdowed  by  Ull 


TlioMi  iilil  niaila  buloiii^nl  tn  tliu  ]>orii>il  when  a 
jonrnuy  l<i  Itutlon  wiu  ii  lliiiig  to  liu  Ihnught  of  fur 
days  before — and  only  to  be  embarked  on  in  pleasant 
weather.  Dobbin  mnst  be  brougbt  in  from  pasture — 
be  rested  and  fed  up  a  little,  and  have  hia  shoes 
looked  to ;  the  "  one-lioaa  shay,"  with  its  capacity  for 
stowage  like  that  of  the  ark, — 

''  Thoronsh-bnwa  Mhd  tkin,  ttiTch  tni  wUa, — 
Boot,  top,  dubw  uT  iMi^h  olU  I1I1J4 
rannd  In  llw  fll  wliu  Uis  unwir  diaj,"— 

(his  lumbering  conveyance  was  to  be  cleaned  up  over 
night  and  its  wheelx  put  in  order ;  tlie  Sunday  Ntiil 
must  be  aired  and  duHted,  and  when  at  lust  the 
eventful  inorniiig  dawned  fresh  and  fair,  and  the 
Icavo-takiug  of  several  gcneriUions  wiia  acconiplishctl, 
the  journey  of  the  diiy  was  to  bo  performed,  by  not 
too  burtlieiiitnino  atngiii,  rclievoil  by  cpiiUHlcii  of  lintiik- 
fast  and  bailing  at  tlie  "  Oroiitiire  Cuinfort,"  or  tiome 
other  favorite  half-way  house,  anil  a  acrnpulous  with- 
drawal of  Dobbin  from  the  too  aclive  influence  of 
the  mid- day  aun. 

A  few  flgurea  will  show  how  much  distances  from 
point  to  point  have  been  reduced  since  these  days. 
We  find  thn  following  in  "Travis's  Almanac,"  Itos- 
loii,  171.1. 

t  iiii«,taL«Ki'i3ah>ir,  uih<  aignuf 


thin,  he  gives  these  diaUncea  In  his  Jooriutl,  Balem 
DMiveis,  two  milea;  to  Netnll's  in  Ljan,  asren 
milea;  to  Maiden,  six  mile*;  to  Hedfiird,thr«o  miles; 
to  Boston,  four  miles;  making  the  route  from  Balem 
to  Beaton,  towards  the  close  of  tlie  last  contuty, 
twenty-two  milea. 

The  character  of  the  public  liouaea  of  the  time  b 
closely  allied  to  our  auhjecL  The  "Signof  the  Oallejr 
at  Salem,"  mentioned  by  Travia,  was,  no  doubt,  the 
■'Bhip  Tavern,"  on  School  Street,  at  the  comer  of  what 
are  now  Church  and  Waaliingion  Stroeta,  the  old 
Qorernor'i  house,  brought  up  by  water  from  C»pt 
Ann,  and  rebuilt  there  and  eucceaaivoly  occupied  by 
Conuit  and  Eiidicott.  It  was  kept,  in  1713,  by  Heoiy 
Shaip,  who,  in  t7Ul,  advertised  a  calash  to  let,  the 
first  recorded  inatunco  of  sucli  a  canveiilunee  in 
Balem.  Modern  travelers  would  hardly  think  tbeee 
inns  well  described  by  the  term  "ordinary,"  under 
which  tliey  were  licensed.  They  were  conditioned  to 
allow  no  tippling  allor  nine  at  night;  tito  house  must 
be  cleared  on  week-day  lecture  of  all  peraona  able  to 
attend  meeting;  no  cukes  or  buns  to  be  sold,  this  waa 
In  1G.17,  on  fiiio  of  Utii  shillingi,  tho  jimhibition  not 
III  (iKtoiiil  1(1  itiikiM  "iiiiido  for  any  bury  ull  or  iiiarriiigo, 
or  such  like  sjiocial  occittiun."  Iii  11145,  the  widow 
of  an  innholder  is  licensed  "ifahe  procure  a  flttman, 
that  is  Qodly,  to  manage  the  buaineaa."  In  16S9,  the 
law  forbids  dancing  at  taverns,  and  aa  late  aa  1759, 
tlie  sale  of  spirits,  wines,  colTue,  leu,  ale,  hoer  Mid 
"Byder"on  the  Sabbath. 

At  the  middle  of  the  lost  century  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, supercargo  on  board  the  ship  "Tartar  Qalley," 
from  New  York  for  London,  was  disabled  when  a  faw 
days  out,  and  put  in  to  Boston  fur  repatra.  While 
detained  there  ho  secmis  to  have  niovetl  among  what 
he  terina  liie  "best  l''aiiliion  in  Boston."  I  make 
room  for  u  passngc  from  liis  Journal. 

'■  OAil^  JIHt,  IIM.  Whihi  ■!  l.iwktUl  lit.  NUhuM  (liiiulucliuii 
nitui  UK  luv  HI  IViil.  WoiuWIi'a,  nnniaatili  tu  iiniulK  a  rMmtalHil  nw 

•    •    •    absDt  i  aMm  tniA  Uitnoi  w  tniM  Vmtiy  Vmnj  nUcfa  h 
bXMr  UwB  }«  ni«<  e»r.    Ualni  llw  iMl|b«t  waj  lu  Suliuu.    rnm  Ihta 


In  April,  177I>,  Col.  Pickering  marched  bis  regi- 
ment from  Sulem  on  the  alarm  of  the  Agbt  ut  Tjexing' 
ton.    To  explain  hia  failure  to  reach  the  scene  of  ac- 


l«k  unil  •Iroil  •mtrjiCaM.    Knwi  tlita  |iU«  la  ■boUT 
•in  our  Juurniy  thn<ii(h  ■  tativn  rwkr  omaUj  vlikh  nf- 


inn  Chx:)!  piilnpuiitllonHml 
I,  Mr.  llivwH  WH  u  llwiii  u  to 


.  tc,  wlildi  la  HewH irnllr  Sll- 
liuvnta  OuuHti?  Seal  which  b 
KoMwurJut  Eultiu.    Spanllhi 


d  lira.  Drowns,  w*  Siipil  b 
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"  OcL  2oa.  LodgM  at  Mr.  Drownei ;  after  Breakfaat  Saunterd  ronnd 
th«  Towns  niayking  Our  ObaenratioiM  on  the  Build's  Ac.  Djnd  at  hia 
Iloote,  after  Dinner  had  a  Good  Deal  Gonveraation  with  film  npon  Vari- 
ons  Bntjecti,  he  being  a  Gent*n  of  Excellent  Parts  well  Adversed  In 
Iicatnrate  a  Good  Scholar  a  Grmt  Vertnoea  ami  TiOTer  of  the  Libera! 
Arts  and  Sciences  haTcing  an  Extraordinary  Library  of  Hooks  of  tlie 
Best  Ancient  and  Modern  Anthor^  about  '.\  a  Clock  we  Sett  out  in  his 
Coach  for  his  Country  Seat  rldolng  trough  a  Pleasant  Country  and  fine 
Rlioads.  we  arlTed  there  at  4  a  Clock  the  Situation  is  Tsry  Airy  Being 
upon  a  Heigh  Hill  which  OTor  Looks  the  Country  all  Round  and  affords 
a  Pleasant  Rural  Pruspect  of  a  Fine  Country  with  fine  woods  and  Ijawns 
with  Brooks  water  running  trough  them,  yon  have  also  a  prospect  of  the 
Sea  on  one  Part  an  On  another  A  Blountain  80  Miles  distant  The  House 
is  Built  in  the  Form  of  a  Ijong  Square,  with  Wings  at  Kach  Knd  and  Is 
about  90  Foot  Tiong,  in  the  nil<ldlo  is  a  (irami  Hall  Surroundol  above  by 
a  Fine  Gallery  with  Neat  turned  Jlannester  ami  the  f  ycaling  of  the  Hall 
Ilepresenting  a  Jjargedoom  Designed  for  an  Aisembly  or  Ball  Boom,  the 
Oallery  for  tlie  Musitians  Ac.  the  Building  has  Four  Doors  Fronting  the 
N.  K  S.  ft  W.  Standing  in  the  middle  the  Great  Hall  yon  have  a  Full 
View  of  tlie  Country  fh>m  the  Four  Dorse,  at  the  Ends  of  the  Buildings 
is  2  upper  and  2  Lower  Rooms  with  neat  Stair  Osses  Leadeing  to  them, 
in  One  the  liower  Rooms  is  his  Library  and  Studdy  well  Stockd  with  a 
Noble  ColecUonof  Books,  the  otliers  are  all  unfurnishM  as  yet  Nor  is 
the  Building  yet  Coinplcat,  wants  a  Consldoruble  workinan  Ship  to  Coni- 
pleat  it,  so  as  the  Design  is.  But  Sincn  the  Txms  of  Ills  flnit  wife  who 
was  Goveniour  Burnetts  Daughter  of  Now  Yerk  by  whoiiio  he  has  yet  2 
Little  Daughters  Liveing,  the  lAimof  hor  ho  took  much  to  lionrt  as  he 
was  doatolngly  foml  of  her  BtHng  a  Clmmiing  I^ndio  vihvn  married.  But 
lie  is  now  drtennind  to  Complcat  it.  we  drniik  a  GIhhs  wine  havoing 
Feasted  our  Kyos  witli  the  Prositect  of  the  Country,  Kotunicd  to  his 
House  where  Rup*d  and  l*ast  the  Kvcning  Vastly  AgreoHbio  lieliig  n  Very 
merry  Facitlous  (lontlemon,  went  to  beil  Intond'g  to  I'rocccii  to  Marble 
head  Next  Morning. 

"  OeL  2\i4,  llaveing  Got  our  Horses  romly,  after  Brenkfiist  took  our 
Iieave*s  of  Mr.  Browne  and  Spoura.  Bofore  procmnl  shall  Give  n  Small 
Discription  of  Salem.  Its  a  Smnll  S«in  Port  Towiir.  Consists  of  nb't  iM 
Houses,  Several  of  which  are  neat  Biiildingn,  but  nil  of  wood,  and 
<!oveni  a  Great  ]>eal  of  Ground,  l>clng  nt  a  Cktnvenlniit  Distance  from 
Kach  Other,  with  linn  ( •anions  Imrk  (bnir  lluiison,  the  Town  is  Situated 
on  a  Neck  of  Land  Navagablo  on  cither  Side,  is  ab't  2^  Miles  in  Ijengbt 
Including  the  bulld*gs  Back  the  Towns,  has  a  main  Street  runs 
directly  trough.  One  Curch,  3  Preebltcrinn  and  one  Quakers  Meeting, 
tlie  Sltiuttlon  Is  Very  Pretty,  Ac.  The  Trade  Consists  Chiefly  in  the  fVxI 
Fishery,  they  have  ali'tOo  or  7U  Sail  f^'lioonei-s  Kinployd  In  tlint  ilrnncli. 
Saw  al>*t40  Hail  in  the  llarl>'r  liavV  tliini  nb't  ^n  iil.  Sou.  They  Cim*  nil 
their  Own  (<im1  for  Markotl ;  Haw  liiorts  a  VnnI  Ninnlier  Kliikes  <!iiroini; ; 
in  the  Harbour  Lay  also  two  Topsail  Veasells  and  three  Sloofis.  on  Kx- 
am*g  into  the  Fisliery  find  it  a  very  adventag's  Branch." 

The  travellcra  then  ride  to  Marblehead  "  trough  a 
pleasant  country  and  good  Roades'' — spend  an  hour, 
there  at  breakfast  with  Mr.  Read — see  the  town, 
of  which  they  formed  no  very  flattering  impression, 
and  push  on  to  their  friend  Mr.  Ward's,  at  Lynn. 
"Dyiicd  upon  a  fine  mongrel  goose" — proceeded  on 
their  journey  "through  Mystic,  and  came  to  Mr. 
Wendell's  in  Boston,  ab't  8  o'clock." 

I  find  passages  illustrative  of  the  times  in  the  diary 
of  John  Adams,  written  when  the  author  was  "riding 
the  circuit"  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  residing  in  Braintree. 

"  17(MI,  No9.  3({,  Mondatf.  Sett  off  with  my  wife  for  Salem.  Stopped 
half  an  hour  at  Bmrton.  Cras8o«l  the  Ferry  ;  at  three  o'clock  arrived  at 
HilPs,  tlie  tavern  In  Maiden,  the  sign  of  the  Itislng  Kaglo  •  •  •  where 
we  dined.  Hero  we  fell  in  company  with  Kent  and  Sowall.  We  all 
oateil  at  Blartin*s  where  wo  found  the  now  SherilT  of  ICniox,  Colonel  Sal* 
tonstall.  We  all  rode  into  town  together.  Arrived  at  my  dear  brother 
Cranch't,  about  eight,  and  drank  tea  and  are  all  Tery  happy.  Sat  and 
heard  the  ladles  talk  about  ribbon,  catgut,  and  Paris  not,  riding-hoods, 
cloth,  silk,  and  lace.  Brother  Cranch  came  home  and  a  very  happy 
evening  we  had.  Cranch  Is  now  in  a  good  sittwtlon  for  business,  near 
the  Court  House  and  Mr.  Bamaid's  meeUng-house  and  on  the  road  to 


Marblehead :  his  houss  fronting  the  wharves,  the  harbor  and  shlpptog, 
has  a  fine  prospect  before  it. 

"4.  TVieMfoy.  A  flue  morning :  attended  court  all  day.  *  *  Prayer 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  Deacon  Pickering  was  foreman  of  one  of  the  Juries  *  * 
his  appsarance  is  perfectly  pUin,  like  a  fanner.       esse 

'*  5.  WednetfUtg.  Attended  Court ;  heard  the  trial  of  an  action  of  tres- 
pass, brought  by  a  mulatto  wonuin  for  damages  for  restraining  her  of  her 
lil>erty.  •  •  •  Spent  the  erening  at  Mr.  Pynchon*s  with  Famhani, 
Bewail,  Sargent,  Colonel  Saltonstall,  etc.,  very  agreably.  Punch,  wine, 
bread  and  cheese,  apples,  pipes  and  tobacco.  Popes  and  bonflres  this 
evening  at  Salem,  and  a  swarm -of  tumultuous  people  attending  them. 

'*6.  TTturadaj/,  A  fine  morning.  Gated  at  Martin's,  where  we  saw  five 
boxes  of  dollars,  containing,  as  we  were  told,  about  eighteen  thousand 
of  them,  going  in  a  horsoH^art  from  Salem  Custom  House  to  Boston,  in 
order  to  bo  shipiietl  for  Rngland.  A  giuuxl  of  armed  men,  with  swords, 
liangers,  pistols  and  muskets,  attondetl  it.  We  dined  at  Dr.  Tuft*s  in 
Medford.  •  •  •  Drank  tea  at  Mrs.  KneelamTs, — got  home  before 
eight  o'clock." 

On  a  previous  visit  to  his  brother  Cranch  in  August, 
he  rode  afler  tea  to  Neck  Gate,  then  back  through  the 
common,  down  to  Beverly  Ferry  and  about  town. 
"Scarce  an  eminence,"  he  says,  "can  be  found  any- 
where to  take  a  view.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
straight  and  pretty  clean.  The  houses  are  the  most 
elegant  and  grand  that  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the 
maritime  towns." 

On  Friday,  June  21)th,  1770,  he  set  out  on'another 
"journey  to  Falmouth  in  Casco  Bay."  Dined  at 
Goodhue's  in  Salem.  Fell  in  with  a  London  merchant, 
a  stranger,  who  "  made  a  genteel  appearance," — was 
in  a  chair,  himself  with  a  negro  servant;  talked  of 
American  aflairs;  thought  the  colonists  "could  not 
conquer  their  luxury,"  and  this  would  make  them  de- 
pendent on  Great  HriUiin.  "Oated  my  horse  and 
drank  balm  tea  at  Treadweil's  in  Ipswich."  Tread- 
well's  was  a  favorite  resort  with  him.  On  a  visit  there 
ten  days  before,  he  says, — "  Rambled  with  Kent  round 
Landlord  Triuul well's  pastures  to  see  how  our  horses 
fared.  Wo  roiiiid  llicui  in  the  graMS  up  to  their  eycM; 
excellent  pastures.  This  hill,  on  which  stand  the 
Meeting-house  and  Court  House,  is  a  fine  elevation, 
and  we  have  here  a  fine  air  and  the  pleasant  prospect 
of  the  winding  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

On  another  visit  he  writes : 

"Landlord  and  landlady  are  some  of  the  grandest  people  alive :  land- 
lady is  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Governor  Kndioott.  *  *  As  to 
Landlord  he  is  as  happy  and  proud  as  any  nobleman  In  Knglaod.** 

And  again — 

*'  The  old  larly  hns  got  a  new  copy  of  her  groat  grandfather's,  Governor 
Endicott's  picture  hung  up  In  the  house.** 

That  picture  is  now  among  the  collections  of  the 
Essex  Institute. 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  June  30th,  he  "  arose  not 
very  early,  drank  a  pint  of  new  milk  and  set  off; 
oated  my  horse  at  Newbury,  rode  to  Clarke's  at 
Greenland  meeting-house,  where  I  gave  him  hay  and 
oats  and  then  set  off  for  Newington."  Dined  there 
with  his  uncle  Joseph,  minister  of  that  town,  then  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  and  set  off  for  York  over 
Bloody  Point  Ferry  *  ♦  "a  very  unsentimental 
journey  excepting  this  day  at  dinner;  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  ride  alone  all  the  way  and  have 
met  with  very  few  characters  or  adventures.    I  forgot 
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yesterday  to  mention  thiit  1  stopped  and  inquired  the 
name  of  a  poiid  in  Wcnham,  wliich  1  found, 
Wenham  Pond,  and  also  the  name  of  a  remarkable 
]itite  hill  St  the  inoulh  of  the  pond,  which  rcaemhlu 
a  high  lout'  of  our  uoiuitry  brown  brcud,  and  round 
that  it  is  calliHl  I'otora'  Hill  to  this  duy  from  Iho 
famous  Hugh  Pelers."    •    •    • 


.  Bowill  Mill  nt  an  I 
nulilcli  ru«ouT«-ni 
MKhJllgUri  III  Wfll 


bra  fin  a'nlsck,  Mr,  Winihrop, 
ibuk  •-  nda  (liriMiili  lb*  vnadi^ 
Kh  anl  Is  ciuH  (Vpa  Hakltck 
quutiir  b»fiini  aJBliI:  aliiiipKl 
U  PatMn'a  at  Anuntal.  Ut. 
•  a  lltlli  vhw  ill  mil  aHil  cull 

•n>(I>  sir  William   IMpiKinLri 


Compare  this  picture  of  Mr.  Adams  ridtiig  into 
Falmouth,  ia  his  dhobiigeani,  as  he  calls  his  niirrow- 
seated  chair  or  sulky,  with  uu  incident  in  the  career 
of  two  statesmen  of  our  lime.  During  the  negotia- 
tion of  Iho  Ilritish-Amcriciin  tri-aty  wliii;li  dclaincd 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  cuhinet  of  John  Tyler,  alter  his 
culleaguee  bad  ileeerted  alt  the  departmciita  hut  that 
of  Stale,  it  waa  proposed  to  convey  him,  in  company 
with  Lord  Ashburton,  with  the  utmost  speeil,  from 
Iloston  to  Porlliind.  Alexander  Drown,  n  gonial, 
trusty,  energetic  man,  was  chosen  from  among  the 
drivers  on  tlie  route  to  arrange  the  conveyance  by 
atAge  from  the  railroad  terminus,  and  the  most 
thorough  prepurntions  were  mudc.  Relays  of  picked 
horses,  frequent  and  fresh,  awaited  him  at  every  stage- 
bouse,  a  groom  to  eacli  liorse,  ambitious,  both  man 
ftnd  beast,  to  act  well  tlicir  piirta  in  the  struggle 
against  time.  Three  minutes  were  allowed  for  each 
change  of  horties,  Mr.  Itrown,  afterwards  depot- 
master  at  the  riiilroad  station  in  Boston,  recalled  the 
nchievemcnt  of  that  day  with  pride  until  his  dciilh, 
and  used  to  lell  how  the  British  Ambiissador  got  out 
At  a  stopping-place  and,  watch  in  hand,  observed  the 
process  of  "unhitching  and  putting  to,"  remarking 
that  it  was  done  as  quickly,  within  a  few  seconds,  as 
in  England.  This  was  high  commendation  from  an 
Englishman.  And  it  certainly  was  a  notable  thing, 
to  have  driven  for  eight  hours  over  American  roods, 
well  enough  to  keep  an  English  |icer  in  i^uad  humor, 
and  to  have  brought  him  into  Portland,  which  was 
the  old  lime  P'almoutli,  in  company  with  the  man 
described  by  Carlyle  as  a  "  Parliamentary  Hercules," 
"  a  magnificent  specimen,"  whom  "  that  tanned  com- 
plexion, amorphous,  crag-like  face  and  those  dull, 
lilack  eyes  under  their  precipice  of  brows,  and  that 
iiiastiir month,  lead  one  to  back  against  nil  the  extant 
world,"  and  of  wliom  Kmerson  wrote  "  He  is  a  natu- 
ral emperor  of  men,"  and  Sidney  Smith  is  reported  lo 
have  said  that  be  must  be  a  humbug,  "  for  no  man 
could  be  a  tenth  part  as  great  as  he  looked." 


Once  more,  Monday,  June  17,  1771,  Mr.  Adoma 
set  out  upon  the  li^Ieru  Circuit. 


K>  o-ia  ll  Uiu  ouaUiar,  Jung  nU> 


ana,  ilddiis  tiM  currlale.  Tlili  It  Iha  vtj 
~t  J>Hl(a  of  Ibi  olnulU,  >  laUt*  <^  l>'t  w 
f  Ihi  kinv'i  iMuli,  nuHiiHin  ).lwi  ami  aaclia. 
raitli  will,  a  fwlr  uf  »nh'l«il  uM  JaJot  ar  lii 


Ljinii  vlUi  JnJgaCi 


Stupiwl  II  Ui 

(Ian  tt  ulna,    a    •    a    Uult  sli 

uul  Id  uwal  11<t  Jb>I(«,  lliki  Hillai 


la  (h|il.  Jul.H  IlniH  uC  lllMcn.     Ilia 


Arrived  at  Falmouth,  July  2d,  he  writes  : 

■■TUIdiHbwiillit  iniiall1at.liiilpld,ii|ilrllleB,l«<<ilaBja>irni>7  I  OTur 
look,  .,»'lall,  IWu.  I|.wlch." 

And  this  we  can  understand  better  when  wc  read  of 
his  riding  alone  through  Suco  woods  after  nigbl-fall. 

Before  great  advances  could  be  made  towards  speed, 
comfort,  safety  and  cheapness  in  travel,  fords  an^ 
stepping-stones  must  give  way  to  ferries, — ferry-waya 
must  yield  to  bridges,  and  turnpikes  iniist  su|icrsede 
county  roads  on  the  great  Ihorciughrarcs,  ttoad- 
making  was  no  new  art.  It  had  been  carried  to  a 
high  point  by  the  ancients,  hut  the  costliness  of  their 
works  made  the  leassn  of  little  value  to  the  new 
conntricH  of  the  modern  world.  The  llomans,  for  in- 
stance, liad  magnificent  roads  leading  out  into  the 
provinces, — aa  many  of  them  as  the  bills  n[ioti  which 
the  eternal  city  siiL  Tlieae  roads  were  crowned  with 
a  Hurfiicc  of  polished  stone,  over  which  wagons,  on 
wi>oden  wheels,  were  drawn  by  unshod  beasts  with 
ease  and  speed.  But  it  was  nnty  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  that  McAdam  showed  us  liow  to  bridge 
over  a  quagmire  with  a  crust  of  concrete  so  firm  as  to 
bear  loads  that  make  tlie  marshy  substratum  on  which 
it  Tests  quake  like  a  jelly. 

From  lose  a  ferry  bad  been  supported  between 
North  Point  or  Balem  Neck,  so-called,  and  Cape  Ann 
or  Ilase  Itiver  side,  now  Beverly.  From  time  to  time 
it  was  IcaMCil  for  the  bciieHt  of  the  grammar  school- 
masters of  Salem.  At  iirsl  it  provided  only  for  the 
crossing  of  persons.  But,  in  1039,  these  were  the 
regulations ;  "  Ijessee  to  keep  an  horac-hoate — to  have 
for  strangers'  passodge  id.afieice, — for  towns  dwellers 
l(f.  ajieicc, — f<ir  ninrcs,  horses  and  other  great  beasts 
G(j.  ajieiee,  and  for  gouts,  calves  uiid  swyne  2(f.  iipiecu," 
For  more  tlian  a  century,  an  inn  linown  as  the  "<)ld 
Ferry  Tavern,"  stood  liurd  by  on  the  Balum  side.  The 
ferry  touched  at  Salem  side  near  the  present  bridge, 
but  a  little  to  the  east. 

In  1787,  Beverly,  somewhat  aggrieved  at  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  ferry  in  the  interest  of  Salem,  moved  for  n 
bridge.  A  charter,  now  on  deposit  with  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, was  granted  to  the  Cahots,  and  Israel  Thorn- 
dike  of  Beverly,  and  to  John  Fiske  and  Joseph  White 
of  Salem,  and  the  old  ferry- way  was  laid  out  as  a 
highway  by  the  Court  of  Sessions.  December  13th, 
the  proprietors  of  the  bridge  organized  at  the  Sun 
Tavern.  Nathan  Dane  was  moderator,  and  William 
Prescott,  clerk.  The  bridge  was  opened  for  use 
September  24, 1788.  It  was  one  of  the  modern  won- 
ders. Gen.  Washington,  on  his  northern  tour  the 
next  year,  dismounted  to  examine  it  and  observe  the 
working  of  the  draw.  And  a  Russian  engineer  was 
specially  commibsioned  to  acquaint  himself  with  its 
structure.  But  this  beneficent  work  was  not  carried 
through  without  violent  opposition,  of  which  Spite 
Bridge  was  one  of  the  fruits.  Salem  voted  to  oppose 
the  petitioners  and  invited  other  towns  to  do  so. 
Competition  was  threatened  from  a  parallel  bridge. 
The  navigation  of  North  River,  it  was  urged,  would 
be  annihilated,  and  forty  vessels  of  various  tonnage, 
then  employed  there,  would  be  driven  from  tlie  river. 
Orne's  Point  was  insisted  on  as  the  proper  terminus 
in  Salem.  "Prejudices,  strong  party  feeling  and 
much  excitement"  are  spoken  of  by  Felt,  and  he 
adds  that  one  Blythe,  a  wit  of  the  time,  was  prompted 
to  observe  that  there  never  was  a  bridge  built  with- 
out railings  on  both  sides.  This  timely  successor  of 
the  old  ferry- way,  after  compensating  its  projectors 
for  their  risk  and  outlay,  reverted,  at  the  expiration 
of  its  seventy  years'  charter,  to  the  State.  I  may  be 
pardoned  a  personal  reminiscence  in  this  connection. 
My  grandfather  walked  over  the  bridge  on  the  day  it 
was  opened  for  travel,  being  then  a  Salem  school-boy 
ten  years  old,  and  again  in  his  eightieth  year  on  the 
day  of  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  IST^S,  having 
been  president  of  the  corporation  in  the  interval. 

In  1868  the  bridge  was  surrendered  by  the  State  to 
the  towns  and  thrown  open  to  the  public,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  enlightened  social  economy  which 
teaches  that  all  needless  restraint  upon  the  inter- 
course of  neighbors  is  barbarism. 

Another  monument  of  Essex  County  enterprise  is 
the  turnpike  connecting  us  with  Boston,  now  also,  in 
the  same  liberal  spirit,  dedicated  to  free  travel. 
March  G,  1802,  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  Wil- 
liam Gray,  Nathan  Dane,  Jacob  Ash  ton  and  Israel 
Thorndike,  with  their  associates,  were  incorporated  to 
build  a  turnpike  from  Buffum's  corner,  through  Great 
Pastures,  over  Breed's  Island  in  Lynn  Marshes,  across 
Mystic  River,  and  from  a  point  near  the  Navy-yard 
to  Charles  River  Bridge.  The  Statute  Books  are  full 
of  similar  acts  at  this  period.  The  E-(sex  Turnpike 
from  Andover,  intended  to  bring  the  travel  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  through  Salem  to  Boston, 
was  chartered  the  next  spring,  as  was  also  another 
from  State  street,  Newburyport  "by  as  nearly  a 
straight  line  as  practicable  "  to  Maiden  Bridge. 

Here  again  we  were  not  behind  the  times.    Telford 


and  McAdam  had  not  completed  their  grand  experi- 
ments nor  demonstrated  their  rival  systems  for  some 
years  later.  But  the  turnpike  corporators  used  the 
best  science  of  the  day  and  a  wonderful  road  they 
made.  In  the  famous  records  kept  at  Benjamin 
Blanchard's  Barber  Shop,  in  which  his  distinguished 
patrons  noted  current  events,  while  wailing  for  an 
empty  chair,  it  appears  that  work  b^^n  near  "  Pick- 
ering's Pen  "  June  7,  1802.  Of  course  there  was 
vigorous  opposition  and  wild  disparagement  on  one 
side, — ^great  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  Dr.  Stearns, 
one  of  its  most  ardent  promoters,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that,  when  the  turnpike  was  done,  a  man 
might  stand  on  Buflfum's  corner  and  look  straight  in- 
to Charlestown  Square.  The  extent  of  the  work  of 
building  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  a  village 
of  huts  covered  the  high  ground  now  occupied  by 
Erastus  Ware,  which  soon  became  a  resort  for  toddy 
and  tenpins,  and  that  the  material  and  tools  em- 
ployed, sold  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  brought 
at  auction,  October  27,  1803,  thirty-two  hundred 
dollars.  Ca]>tain  Richard  Wheatland  paid  the  first 
toll,  July  12,  1803,  on  his  way  to  Boston  to  take 
command  of  his  ship  for  Calcutta.  How  much  the 
new  route,  only  twelve  miles  and  a  fraction  long,  did 
to  bring  us  and  the  metropolis  together,  will  be  re- 
called with  pleasure  by  some  yet  living  who  enjoyed 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
an  evening  ride  to  Boston  with  a  ball,  a  concert,  or  a 
play  in  prospect  to  give  zest  to  the  excursion. 

The  largest  sum,  taken  in  a  year  at  "  Toll-Gale  No 
1,"  near  our  great  pastures,  was  $5300,  in  1806 ; — the 
day  of  the  greatest  travel  was  June  1,  1813.  On 
that  summer  aflernoon  the  smoke  of  conflict  between 
the  "  Chesapeake"  and  "Shannon  "  was  rolling  over 
the  bay.  One  hundred  and  twenty  stages,  crowded 
to  repletion,  passed  up  that  day.  Thousands  of  spec- 
tators prayerfully  watched  the  fight  from  every  hill- 
top and  gloomily  retired  when  the  issue  was  but  too 
plainly  seen. 

On  the  morning  of  November  6,  1869,  the  old 
gate-keeper  at  "No.  1,"  gets  orders  to  take  no  more 
tolls.  Gravely  he  sets  open,  for  the  last  time,  the 
last  toll-gate  in  Essex  County  and  breaks  out  in 
rhyme  : 

"The  last  toll  h  taken, — Pre  ■wiing  wide  the  gate, 
The  word  hM  been  apoken, — We  jleld  to  oar  fate  I  *' 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  turnpike  among 
roads  is  departed.  It  is  as  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past 
as  that  negro  village  which  once  clustered  about  the 
entrance  at  BufTum's  corner,  with  its  fortune-telling 
and  cake-baking  and  fiddling  and  dancing.  But  the 
great  road  will  stand.  Years  will  not  destroy  its 
traces  of  heavy  blasting  and  grading, — its  viaducts  of 
splendid  masonry  across  deep,  picturesque  ravines, 
their  granite  sides  and  terraced  buttresses  backed  up 
with  sturdy  trunks  and  roots  of  ancient  elm  and  wil- 
low, fit  types  of  the  blended  beauty  and  utility  which 
mark  its  course.    No  son  of  Salem  returning  from 
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hifl  wanderings,  howerer  grwit  a  traaat^  but  will 
{Mtnae  delighted  on  that  hill  top,  where  bmati  upon 
the  eye  the  eldest  bom  of  New  England  eltiiSi 
whether  the  morning  sun  is  touching  with  an  earlj 
glory  the  score  of  spires  and  towen»  dostered  aboot 
that  thing  of  beauty,  the  South  Ohnrch  Steeple,  or 
whether  at  night-fall,  broadsides  of  fiustory  windows 
are  blazing  with  their  perp^oal  Ulominatlon  in  hon- 
or of  the  triumphs  of  indostty.  While  loTen  lam- 
ble  and  young  limbs  are  strong, — ^while  Bitter-sweet 
Bocks  live  in  song,  and  Ghfeat  Psstnres  find  a  plaee 
in  story,— so  long  shall  there  be  brisk  walking  among 
its  rugged  scenes  in  Spring  and  Antomn,  and  willing 
steeds  shall  be  urged  to  speed  OTor  No-bottom  Pond 
Bridge  on  the  moonlight  gallop,  so  long  as  water 
plashes  up  like  molten  sllvor  through  tlie  chinks  in 
the  planking, — until,  indeed,  the  poet  sings  to  deaf 
ears, 

•*  *TUUfii  to  sbM*  tiM  SMyBMk 
▲emi  Om  MoooUt  pWm  I  ** 

The  first  public  conveyance  noticed  by  Felt  was  a 
*'  large  stage  chair,"  or  two-horse  cnrride  which  ran 
from  Portsmouth  to  Boston  and  back  each  week,  in 
1761.  "An  epidemical  distemper"  among  horses 
interfered  with  the  business  in  1768^  but,  two  yean 
after,  Benjamin  Coats,  who  wss  then  landlord  at  the 
Ship  Tavern  in  School  (now  Washington)  Street, 
gave  notice  that  he  had  bought  a  *'  new  Stage  chaise'' 
which  would  run  between  Salem  and  Boston  "so  that 
he  will  then,  with  the  one  now  improved  in  that  bus- 
iness, be  able  to  carry  and  bring  passengers,  bundles 
and  Uie  like  every  day  except  Sunday."  He  has  also 
five  fall-back  chaises,  one  fall-back  curricle,  six  stand- 
ing top  chairs  and  three  sulkies  to  let.  In  December, 
1771,  Benjamin  Hart  advertises  that  "  he  has  left 
riding  the  single  horse  post  between  ]k>Kton  and 
Portsmouth  and  now  drives  the  post  stage  lately  im- 
proved by  John  Noble.  He  sets  out  from  Ikwton 
every  Friday  morning  iind  from  Portsmouth  on  Tues- 
day morning  following.  The  above  conveyance  bus 
been  found  very  useful  and  now  more  so,  as  there  is 
another  curricle  improved  by  J.  8.  Hart,  who  sets  off 
from  Portsmouth  the  same  day  this  does  from  Boston, 
by  which  opportunity  offers  twice  a  week,  for  travel- 
lers to  either  place." 

Systematic  staging  probably  began  here  about  1796, 
and  in  this  business  Benjamin  Hale,  of  Newburyport, 
seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  on  the  route  between 
Boston  and  Portsmouth,  as  was  Seth  Paine,  of  Port- 
land, on  the  lines  further  east.  Mr.  Hale  was  a  reso- 
lute, persevering  man,  and  there  was  nothing  worth 
knowing  about  staging  which  he  did  not  know.  Many 
improvements  in  stage  springs  are  accredited  to  him, 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  trunk-rack,  by 
which  means  the  passenger's  luggage  was  employed 
to  ballast  the  coach,  whereas  formerly  it  hud  rested,  a 
dead  weightj^  on  the  axles,  jolting  and  tossing  as 
though  springs  were  yet  to  be  invented.  He  had 
made  his  way  up  from  small  beginnings  against  dis- 


oonngenents  and  trials,  bat  his  dn^  eoaeh,  drivsn 
by  his  own  hand,  in  the  eariy  yens  ef  tfaa  osntmy, 
had  given  plaee  to  a  lafgo  caUbUshaMBt  of  h^wnm, 
carriages  and  drivars.  Mr.  PkinePs  eutm  had  aoi 
l>een  dilftrsnt.  He  was  a  postman  in  Main*  wImd 
all  the  mails  were  carried  on  horse  hack;  a  Man  of 
few  words^  prompt^  inflexible,  and  of  gnat  enoinr- 
He  came  to  be  the  largest  owner  and  solo  manager  of 
eoadies  east  of  Portsmouth  and  fovemment  eon- 
tractor  for  the  eastern  mails,  while  the  stagos  on  tUa 
side  of  Portsmouth  were  under  the  able  and  ezdnrivo 
management  of  Mr.  Hale.  The  proprietory  at  this 
time,  were  few, — not  more  than  Ave  or  riz.  Bsaldea 
those  named,  were  Judge  Elkin%  of  Wenham  and 
Salem,  and  Samuel  Larkin,  of  FortsaBOUtfa.  Dr. 
Oleaveland,  of  TopsAeld,  bought  an  interest  about 
1806.  The  profiUble  character  of  the  buainem  eonld 
not  long  be  concealed.  Tributary  lines  spring  up. 
Thus  a  atage  connected  with  the  Boston  Lino  set  off 
from  Salem,  August  20, 1810,  fer  the  Oooe  Oonntj. 
Three  were  to  be  despatched  every  week.  Oompeti- 
tion,  of  course,  followed,  and,  in  1818|  onpoaaag  lines 
were  absorbed  by  the  original  propriotora,  and  the 
Eaatem  State  Company  was  incorporated.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  write  in  a  hiatorio  strain  of  that  once 
familiar  visitant,  the  Stage  Coach.  And  the  books  of 
this  corporation,  now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, shed  ample  light  upon  one  of  the  laigest  and 
most  succenAil  staging  enterprises  of  New  Kni^d. 

The  Eastern  Stage  Company  waa  diartersd  by  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  for  a  period  of  twenlgr 
yeara.  Its  act  of  incorporation,  approved  June»  1818^ 
contains  three  sections,  and,  aingulariy  enough,  by 
no  word  except  its  title,  from  beginning  to  end,  indi- 
cates the  business  to  be  facilitated  thereby.  By  tbla 
act,  Samuel  Larkin,  William  Simes,  Elislia  Whidden 
and  their  associates  are  made  a  body  corporate,  the 
**  I'^tern  Stage  Company/'  by  name,  are  to  auo  and 
be  sued,  have  a  common  sual,  make  rules  and  by-laws, 
and  generally  to  do  wiiatevor  ap|)ertains  to  bodies 
corporate,  with  a  capital  stock  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  shares  not  more  than 
five  hundred  in  number,  and  that  is  all.  To  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  guarded  language  of  acta  establishing 
the  railroad  lines  which  8U]>er8eded  this  great  stage 
route,  the  absence  of  all  limitations  of  power  ia  strik- 
ing. In  the  early  railroad  charters  every  function 
that  could  bo  anticipated  is  provided  for,  oven  to  the 
grade  of  the  road-bed,  the  curves  of  the  track,  and  the 
erection  of  toll -houses  and  toll-gates,  after  the  analo- 
gy of  the  turnpike,  where  trains  were  to  stop  and 
travellers  pay  fare. 

But  those  corporators  did  not  abuse  tlieir  powers, 
however  loosely  conferred.  Their  first  meeting,  duly 
notifieil  in  the  J*orl8inoiUh  Oracle,  the  Boston  Oentinel 
and  the  Newburyport  Jferald,  was  held  at  I^ngmaid*ii 
tavern,  at  Hampton  Falls,  on  Friday,  October  9, 1818. 
They  chose  Dr.  Nehemiah  Oleaveland,  of  Topsfield, 
Moderator,  and  Samuel  Newman,  Clerk,  accepted  the 
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charter,  adopted  by-laws  and  fixed  their  capital  stock 
at  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  shares,  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  The  by-laws  provide  for  eight 
directors  and  a  proprietors'  clerk,  to  be  chosen  annu- 
ally by  the  share-holders,  who  were  to  throw  a  vote 
for  each  share  owned,  not  exceeding  twenty — the  di- 
rectors to  chose  a  president  from  their  number,  ap- 
point "a  principal  agent  and  treasurer''  and  such 
"  agents,  drivers  and  servants  as  they  may  find  neces- 
sary for  the  due  management  of  the  property." 
They  are  to  close  accounts  and  declare  dividends  in 
March  and  Bcptombor,  and  are  allowed  two  dollars 
per  day  and  expenses  for  attendance  at  directors' 
meetings.  The  clerk  was  under  oath,  and  the  agent 
and  treasurer  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Article  VI.  provides  a  form  of  stock  certificate,  as- 
signable by  indorsement  and  transfer  on  the  books  of 
the  proprietors'  clerk. 

Article  VII.  "No  person  whatever  shall  be  privi- 
leged to  ride  in  any  of  the  company's  carriages  with- 
out paying  common  sliigc  fare." 

They  organized  thus, — President,  Dr.  Cleaveland, — 
Proprietors'  Clerk,  Seth  Sweetscr, — Directors,  Josiah 
Paine,  Stephen  Howard,  Seth  Swcetser,  Samuel  Lark- 
in,  Thomas  Haven,  Henry  Elkins,  Ephraim  Wildes. 
Col.  Jeremiah  Coleman  was  principal  agent  and 
treasurer. 

If  the  charter  said  nothing  of  the  purposes  of  this 
corporation,  their  own  by-laws  said  about  as  little. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  distinct  announcement  of  the 
function  which  they  proposed  to  discharge,  nor  any 
description  of  the  extent  nor  location  of  their  field 
of  operations.  This  is  to  be  explained,  no  doubt,  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  were,  before 
their  incorporation,  already  successful  operators  and 
proprietors  of  stages  running  over  portions  of  the 
routes  they  now  proposed  to  combine,  and  no  words 
were  needed  to  teach  them  the  duties  and  liabilities 
of  common  carriers  of  persons. 

Thus  at  the  first  directors'  meeting  we  seem  plunged 
at  once  into  the  dust  and  whirl  of  stage-coach  travel. 
The  six  o'clock  stage  from  Portsmouth  (they  vote)  is 
to  be  discontinued.  What  a  chapter  might  be  writ- 
ten on  that  early  coach,  leaving  '*  Wildes'  Hotel "  at 
six  o'clock  each  frosty  October  morning  or,  better 
still,  on  the  stage  which,  all  winier  long,  in  storm  or 
by  starlight,  left  Boston  for  the  East  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  hurried  breakfast, — the  smok- 
ing corn-cake, — the  savory  rasher, — the  potato  raked, 
glowing  hot,  out  of  its  bed  of  ashes, — the  steaming, 
creamy,  aromatic  coffee, — the  chill,  crisp  morning, — 
lanterns  flitting  ghostly  through  the  ample  stables, 
— reluctant  horse-boys  shivering  about  the  door-yard 
and  wishing  themselves  in  their  bunks  again, — the 
resonant  crack  of  the  whip, — the  clear,  sharp  click  of 
well-shod  hoofs  on  frozen  ground, — the  clatter  of 
wheels, — the  scramble  in  the  dark  for  seats, — the 
long,  dull    ride  with    fellow-travellers  chilled    and 


grim,  half  concealed  by  twilight  and  half  in  mufflers, 
— that  crying  baby,  who  seems  to  have  found  vent,  at 
that  unlucky  hour,  for  all  the  pent-up  sorrows  of  its 
little  life, — the  gradual  warmth  of  conversation  and 
day-break  stealing  at  last  over  the  coach-load, — the 
side-lights  fading  out  and  good  nature  once  more  pre- 
vailing over  cramped  legs,  sharp  elbows  and  cold 
feet  shuffling  among  the  scanty  straw, — ail  these 
things  must  now  be  given  over  to  the  romancer, 
whose  ready  pen,  ever  busy  with  the  past,  will  not 
long  neglect  them. 

The  late  President  (Juincy  gives  a  well-drawn  pic- 
ture of  staging  facilities  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  then  paying  court  to  a  New  York  la- 
dy, to  whom  he  was  privately  engaged  and  after- 
wards married.  Boston  had  twenty — New  York, 
thirty  thousand  souls.  Two  coaches  and  twelve 
horses  sufficed  the  travel  between  the  two  commercial 
centres  of  the  continent.  The  journey  was  almost  as 
rare  an  event  then  as  a  voyage  to  Europe  is  now,  and 
took  about  as  long.  To  one  bent  on  Mr.  Quincy's 
errand  the  way  no  doubt  seemed  doubly  tedious.  Tho 
impatient  suitor  writes: 

'*Tlio  carriages  were  old,  and  the  shackling  and  mnch  of  tiie  hamea 
made  of  rofics.  Oiio  pair  of  horses  carried  us  eighteen  miles.  We  gen- 
erally reached  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  if  no  accident  interTened, 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  after  a  frugal  supper,  went  to  bed  with  a  notice  that 
we  should  be  called  at  three,  next  morning— which  generally  proved  to 
bo  Imlf-paitt  two.  Then,  whelher  it  snowed  or  rained,  the  traTeller 
must  rise  and  make  ready  by  the  help  of  a  horn  lantern  and  a  farUiing 
cnntllo,  and  proceed  on  his  way,  oTer  bad  roads^ — sometimes  with  a 
driver  showing  no  doubtful  symptoms  of  drunkennen,  which  good* 
hearted  {MUBiongers  iioTer  failed  to  improre  at  every  stopping-place,  by 
urging  %ti*on  hini  th^  comfort  of  anoUier  glass  of  toddy.  Thus  we  tniT> 
elled  eighteen  miles  a  stage,  sometimes  obliged  to  get  out  and  help  the 
coachman  lift  the  coach  out  of  a  quagmire  or  nit,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  after  a  wnok*s  hanl  travelling,  wondering  at  Uie  ease  as  well  as  the 
ox|M*<iilion  with  which  our  Journey  was  elTocteil.** 

Contrast  with  this  picture  an  "Old  Driver's  Remi- 
niscence," which  I  give  in  his  own  words.  The  stage 
that  left  Newbury  port  for  Boston  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  usually  took  the  passengers  who  had  stopped 
for  rest  over  night,  many  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
our  New  England  customs.  One  morning,  as  the 
passengers  were  about  taking  their  seats,  a  gentleman 
asked  the  driver  ii  he  would  accommodate  him  with 
a  seat  on  the  box.  ''Certainly,"  says  the  driver, 
''please  step  right  up  before  another  occupies  it." 
Our  first  stop  was  at  Rowley,  a  seven  mile  drive,  dur- 
ing which  many  questions  were  asked  by  the  stranger 
and  answered  according  to  the  driver's  knowledge. 
At  this  place  we  took  some  passengers.  While  the 
driver  was  arranging  the  baggage,  the  gentleman  on 
the  box  nske<l  him  to  step  in  and  take  something  to 
drink.  His  reply  was,  "  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  have 
no  occasion  for  anything,"  and  he  mounted  the  box 
and  drove  to  Ipswich,  where  the  horses  were  changed. 
Here  most  of  the  passengers  alighted  while  the  shift- 
ing was  taking  place.  At  the  same  time  the  stranger 
came  off  the  box  and  urged  the  driver  again  to  take 
something  to  drink.    The  answer  was  the  same  as  be- 
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fore.  Wlieii  ilie  bone*  were  reaily,  the  driver,  aa 
wai  the  cuHtom,  Mva — "the  stage  it  ready,  gentle- 
men t "  011(1  they  l&ke  their  Mat*  in  the  coach.  Off 
thflj  atart  <1owd  the  crooked  hill  and  over  the  atone 
bridge,  ciLllui  liy  Minie  Bhort-aiglitei]  [>eo[>lc  "  Clioatc's 
Folly."  Thv  ni:xl  Hlop  wua  at  Woiihuiii,  wheru  il  waa 
the  uiual  practice  to  talce  the  ftirea,  it  beiog  theHalf- 
Way  House  to  Boston.  And  here  tlie  uuLiide  paa- 
■enger  enyit  Ui  the  driver  iLgain,^"Coroe,  now,  you 
have  Eccompliiilied  one-half  at  Uie  diatance, — you 
muat  CArtuiiily  take  a  drink  with  lue."  "  No,  I  thaiik 
you,  air."  "  What  kind  of  men  are  you  drivera  here 
in  thia  section  of  the  country  f  Driven  where  I 
canie  froui  wjll  drink  at  every  stopping-place,  and  it 
ia  with  much  fear  that  we  travel  there,  but  here  I  aee 
tliat  iWHauiif^ivni  are  pcrriclly  iit  cum;  when  wuilcd  in 
the  GOiii;li."  "Sir,  tliiugn  huvu  chitnged  huri;  witliiu 
a  few  yiMini.  You  were  saying  that  posaeagera  in 
yoiir  aection  were  uncaay,  and  often  hod  feant  for 
thdr  sarL'ty  wliile  riding  with  your  drivers.  Here  all 
that  ia  revereed,  for  in  former  yeare  the  travellers 
uaed  every  precaution  to  keep  the  drivera  sober,  Imt 
now  the  drivers  by  their  example  try  to  keep  the 
paaaangbrs  aober."  "  I  will  never  lull  you  lo  drink 
agun,"  Suva  our  luilHidc  passenger,  and  he  was  mum 
on  the  drinking  question   the  rest  of  the  way  to  Bob- 

The  arrangements  for  the  main  route  of  the  Easteni 
Stage  4.kimpiii>y,  in  Ihi:  wiuUr  of  1818,  may  bo 
aketcheil  thus :  A  couch  left  rorlamouth  fur  Uoatoii  ut 
9  A.  M.,  |t1m  name  carriage  running  through),  dined 
at  Toiuliulil,  then  Ilirougli  Dsuversiiort  and  Sidom  to 
Beaton,  mid  back  the  aame  way  next  day,  dining  at 
Newbury[.ort.  A  portion  of  the  Newburyport  turn- 
pike was  used,  and  this  made  Topefield  quite  metro- 
politan, so  tiiucli  HO  Chat  conventions  orien  met  there. 
In  180&  a  gri-ut  caucus  wiu  held  ut  Topsficid  to  de- 
nounce liiu  embargo.  The  County  Oouvonliiiu  wliiuli 
eatabliaheil  Lyceums  met  there  in  1829.  The  Kaaes 
AgriuiilLural  Society,  funned  at  Topsfield  in  1818, 
held  its  annual  meetings  there  in  1S20,  '22,  '23,  '24, 
'25,  '37  and  '38,  but  never  after. 

Of  course  the  records  plunge  us  at  once  into  all 
aorta  of  qticstinna  of  law  and  policy, — they  meet  us  at 
the  tliru^lnjld,— they  linger  to  the  end  ;— :queations 
of  tollit  -III  lurtijiikcii  and  bridges,— i!onfercncc»  ar- 
ranged with  this  iind  that  corporation, — uew  terms 
miido  or  wurdcclarod,  Onco  it  is  voted  that  seven 
hiindre<l  dollars  be  accepted  by  the  NewburyiKirt 
Turnpike  as  toll  for  the  yonr,  or  the  stages  go  by  Old 
Town  flridge.  Complications  grow  out  of  the  dulicato 
relations  'if  carriers  to  the  public.  Too  accommoiiat- 
ing  drivci^  arc  Induced  to  act  as  exprEsamen  on  their 
private  account,  and  attempts  are  made  to  hold  the 
compaiiy  li;iblc  for  their  losses.  At  the  first  meeting 
"  Drivera  are  expreaaly  probibitetl  from  carrying  any 
money  or  packiigcs,  notaccountedforlothe  eompany's 
agent;  "  and  almost  at  the  laat  a  "committee  ia  con- 
aidering  the  subject  of  drivers   carrying  provisions 


from  sundry  plucea  to  Itoston  for  sale,  contrary  to  a 
vote  of  the  directors."  In  April,  1S19,  "the  company 
do  not  consider  themselves  accountable  for  the  losa 
of  any  baggage,  bundles,  or  packages  wliatever,  com- 
mittc<l  to  tlic  cure  of  the  drivers,  or  otherwise  put  into 
tlicir  stag«:s."  This  sweeping  Munuuneeuicut,  au  like 
what  is  sometimes  read  on  the  hacks  of  railroad  tick- 
etu  to-day,  was  followcil  up  in  the  same  spirit  in  1S26 
and  1829.  Now  they  vote  that  no  driver  shall  carry 
anything,  except  in  hi«  pocket,  without  jiaying  the 
company's  agent,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal;  ond 
again,  the  driver  must  "  agree  with  the  agent  to  ex- 
clude his  private  or  pocket  business  from  his  compen- 
sation, so  the  company  shall  have  no  purlicipution, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  such  business  of  the  drivera, 
iiienniiig  uapecially  Hills  of  any  lluuk  which  ntuy  Ita 
entrusted  to  theui."  "  Itut  ia  this  lawT  "  ask  the  per- 
plexed proprietors  of  Benjamin  Morrill,  Esq.,  in  1B32, 
and  that  eminent  counselor  linds  himself  unable  to 
give  the  desired  assurance,  but  on  the  contrary,  tliey 
record  a  long  opinion  advising  them  that  their  con- 
tract with  drivers  will  not  discharge  them  from  lia- 
bility, unless  notice  of  it  is  brought  home  in  each  cose 
to  the  acitder  of  the  bill  or  parcel.  And  accordingly  a 
notice,  drawn  by  him,  is  formally  served  in  person  on 
every  bank  president  and  cashier  on  the  route,  posted 
in  the  taverns,  and  widely  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Tliu  rcconi  Is  rich  in  little  incidciila  which  give  life 
to  the  picture  of  the  times.  A  driver  b  fined  filly 
dollars,  the  value  of  a  horse  killed  by  his  carelessneas. 
Aflerwards,  forgoiHl  conduct,  the  forfeiture  is  reduced 
to  one  month's  wages.  Owing  to  the  appreciated  state 
of  the  currency,  in  1S2I),  wagps  were  reduced,  and 
fares  from  Boston  to  Exeter  put  at  throe  dollars. 
Once  in  awhile  a  cuach  is  ov^turned.  In  one  case,  if 
payment  of  damages  is  refused  by  the  Salem  Tuni- 
piko,  the  agent  is  to  enter  complaint  anil  (ircsonl  the 
rood  to  the  grand  jury  ;  in  another,  forty  dollu»  are 
received  in  liquidation.  Again,  a  director  is  to  fettle 
for  damages  done  by  loose  horses  breaking  out  of  the 
Balcm  stable.  And  again,  lines  imposeil  by  the  post- 
ojiice  department  f<ir  loss  of  mails,  are  to  be  charged 
oir  to  the  drivers  who  lost  them.  Sub-agents  were 
selected  for  the  priticipal  points  on  the  route,  placed 
ilor  bonds,  and  quartered  at  the  best 
ill's  shojts  were  establfshed  at  nmny 
si  vc  stables  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
y  of  them  built  of  brick.  Not  more  than  aeven 
shillings  wore  to  be  paid  for  shoeing,  out  of  Boston, 
and  but  ten  centa  for  caulking  or  reacttingshocs.  Dri- 
vers arc  forbid  taking  letters,  in  violation  of  laws  reg- 
ulating the  Ilni  toil  States  Cieucral  Pnat-olficciand  fre- 
quent cnibusHics  nre  dispatched  to  Washington  to  con- 
tract for  carrying  the  mails,  or  to  change  the  times  or 
terma  for  delivering  them.  "  Accommodating  Stages  " 
lire  aomctimcs  to  take  mails  at  the  desire  of  govern- 
ment or  the  postmaster  at  Boston,  but  "  Mail  Stages  " 
are  regularly  designated,  and  these  make  better  speed 
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And  collect  higher  fares  than  the  former.  Mail-con- 
tracts are  exchanged  among  different  companies,  and 
combinations  formed  with  otlier  lines  where  compe- 
tition would  be  ruinous,  and  Bub-agcnts  are  withdrawn 
from  inns  which  harbor  the  books  of  hostile  compan- 
ies. In  April,  1823,  it  is  significantly  voted  that  sev- 
eral sub-agents  be  discharged,  and  hereafter  it  shall 
be  an  "  indispensible  requisite  that  their  moral  char- 
acters be  good,  and  that  they  have  no  horses  and  car- 
riages to  let."  In  August,  1823,  it  is  voted  to  "  keep 
a  horse  and  chaise  in  Doston  to  nccommodatc  passen- 
gers, and  carry  and  fetch  their  buggnge."  This  under 
the  stress  of  a  vigorous  opposition,  when  the  exigen- 
cy called  for  unusual  efforts  and  the  running  of  ex- 
tras at  "  about  the  same  time  the  opposing  stage  goes, 
but  always  a  little  before  that  conveyance  and  at  the 
same  fare.*'  In  October,  a  number  of  horses  and 
chaises  are  to  be  kept  on  hire  at  Newbury  port.  In 
December,  the  extras  run  a  little  before  the  opposition 
coaches  are  to  cinirge  but  half  fare.  The  Ann  Street 
stage-house  at  Boston  is  leased  and  furnished,  and 
Col.  Wildes  placed  there  as  hmdlonl,  wilii  an  interest 
in  the  profits  not  to  exceed  onc-hulf.  Next  summer 
the  horses  arc  to  be  fed  with  cut  h:iy  and  meal.  April 
19,  1825,  the  directors  met  at  Oilman's  hotel,  in  New- 
bury port.  They  found  their  enterprise  thriving, — 
established  a  sinking  fund  to  be  swelled  by  semi-an- 
nual additions;  carried  one  thousiind  dollars  to  that 
account;  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per 
cent.;  created  seventy-five  new  shares,  making  up  Ihc 
full  five  hundred  to  which  they  were  limited  in 
their  charter,  and  provided  for  selling  the  new  shares 
at  not  less  than  six  dollars  premium  on  a  par  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  To  the  sinking  fund  wns  afterward 
voted  the  net  income  of  the  Ann  Street  stage-house, 
and  the  agent  was  directed  to  sell  at  auction,  from 
time  to  time,  collections  of  articles  left  in  their  ofhces 
and  coaches  "  for  which  no  owners  can  be  found.*' 
The  second  dividend  for  this  year  was  six  per  cent., 
and  in  1826  eleven  per  cent,  was  divided. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
pany was  established.  It  had  now  substantial  stables, 
not  connected  with  public  houses,  at  all  the  chief 
points  of  the  route,  one  of  them  on  Church  Street,  in 
the  rear  of  the  liafayette  Coffee-hquse,  in  Salem  ;  and 
it  owned  hotels,  or  a  controlling  interest  in  hotels,  at 
Boston,  Newburyport,  Exeter  and  Dover.  It  was 
sending  deputations  to  the  New  England  Stage  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  at  "  Holbrook's,''  in  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  with  a  view  to  bring  together,  at  least  once  a 
year,  representatives  of  all  the  stage  companies  of  this 
section.  In  October,  1828,  it  held  its  shares  at  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty  dollars,  and  made  a  semi-annual  divi- 
dend of  eight  per  cent.,  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  share.  At  this  time  the  management  of  the 
stage-house  in  Ann  Street  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Leavitt,  upon  the  death  of  Col.  Wildes  and  Col. 
Henry  Whipple  of  Salem,  became  a  director  in  place 
of  Judge  Elkins,  resigned. 


In  1830,  the  company  was  incorporated  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  1832  it  sent  delegates  to  a  Mail  Contract 
Convention,  which  sat  at  "  Wyatt's "  in  Dover,  to 
apportion  the  mail  routes  for  New  England,  and  its 
bid  shows  that  it  was  running  coaches  from  Concord 
to  Portsmouth ;  Dover,  by  two  routes,  to  Newbury- 
port ;  Portsmouth,  by  Exeter,  to  Newburyport,  Salem 
and  Boston;  from  Salem  to  Haverhill  and  Lowell; 
from  Gloucester  to  Ipswich ;  and  from  Lowell,  by  two 
routes,  to  Newbury jwrt. 

January,  1833,  found  them  free  from  debt  and  their 
stock  higher  than  ever.  They  owned  near  five  hun- 
dred horses.  A  steamboat  had  been  built  on  Lake 
Winnepessaukee  and  they  were  running  stages  from 
Dover  to  meet  it.  At  times  they  ran  a  daily  to  Port- 
land. In  October,  1834,  the  stock  stood  at  $202.13 
per  share  on  their  books,  par  being  $100.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1835,  they  were  paying  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  dollars  in  tolls  for  the  year,  had  bought 
turnpike,  bridge  and  bank  stocks,  and  amongst  other 
real  estate  the  Dalton  Honsc,  between  the  West  es- 
tate and  Church  Street,  in  Salem,  which  they  sold, 
retaining  a  way  out  from  the  stables  to  Church  Street. 
Up  to  this  point  their  career  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  unmixed  prosperity.  The  Eastern  Railroad 
was  not  chartered ;  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  but  a 
spur  from  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  extending  as  far  as 
Andover.  Travel  increased  apace,  —with  it  the  run- 
ning stock  and  corps  of  employes.  The  directors' 
record-book  is  ])ieasant  reading  now.  They  meet  at 
comfortable  inns,  spend  two  or  three  days  together,  ex- 
amine lucrative  accounts,  pass  the  evening  over 
plethoric  way-bills,  compute  their  dividends,  make 
combinations  with  kindred  bodies  all  over  the  Eastern 
States,  and  New  York  if  need  be,  and  smile  at  com- 
petition. 

What  a  text  is  here  for  another  volume  of  pen  and 
ink  sketches, — these  old  stage  houses  which  figure  in 
the  record,—"  Wildes'  Hotel "  at  Portsmouth,  "Lang- 
maidV  and  "  WadeV  at  Hampton  Falls," Oilman V 
and  the  "Wolfe"  at  Newburyport,  the  "Sun  Tav- 
ern," the  "  Lafayette  Coffee  House  "  at  Salem,  "  Ann 
Street  Stage  House"  and  "City  Tavern  "  in  Boston  I 
What  pleasant  memories  start  up  at  the  recital,  as  of 
those  ancient  hostelries  of  London,  once,  as  Mr. 
Dickens  says,  "  the  headquarters  of  celebrated  coach- 
es in  the  days  when  coaches  performed  their  journeys 
in  a  graver  and  more  solemn  manner  than  they  do  in 
these  times,  but  which  have  now  degenerated  into 
little  more  than  the  abiding  and  booking  places  of 
country  wagons."  Of  these  he  says,  "  there  still  re- 
main some  half-dozen  in  the  borough,  which  have 
preserved  their  external  features  unchanged,  and 
which  have  escaped  alike  the  rage  for  public  im- 
provement and  the  encroachments  of  private  specu- 
lation. Oreat,  rambling,  queer,  old  places  they  are, 
with  galleries,  and  passages,  and  stair-cases  wide 
enough  and  antiquated  enough  to  furnish  materials 
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for  a  hundred  gbofi-ttorlfliy  tnpporing  w«  dMNild 
eyer  be  reduced  to  the  lameBtd>le  tMomAtj  of  in- 
▼euting  any."  Snch  wm  our  own  poet's  Wayilde 
Inn, 

••  Bum  !■  ClM  «M  mImM  *4r, 
WboB  HMB  llvti  la  Agnater  msr 
With  uaphr  bMpltiUtjr- 
A  kind  of  oU  BobvoHlB  Htfl, 
Now  mmmwhU  iUtoa  to  itiay. 
With  mmthmMtaAm  VVM  0M  wdl 
And  tttdw-wf  won  MM  onqr  doan 
And  crtiklBf  uid  mMVMi  ioon» 
And  ohtaaMgn  hagt^  Mid  tiM  Mid  tall. 
A  nfioa  of  upon  It  tmmm. 
By  BOOB  BBd  Bight  Am  pBBtlag  ttuM 
Stop  HBdwr  tbo  gMU  oaks  that  Ihiov 
TkuiglM  of  light  BBd  dBtdo  Inlaw. 
AeroM  iho  road  tha  hanai  dliphij 
Thoir  UB«a  of  ataUn^  thahr  BMnn  of  hay. 
Thrmigh  tho  wida  door  ttio  braaBa 
TIm  watllad  oaaka  atral  to  Bad  fto^— 
Aad,  half  afcoad  hy  ndB  aad  ahia% 
Tho  *  Bad  Hoiw  *  pnaeaa  aa  tha  rfga.** 


One  seems  to  recall  the  impatience  with  which  the 
tired  traveller  looked  forward  to  alighting  at  these  old 
inns, — to  see  again  the  Tillage  steeple  peering  oyer 
the  hill,  its  gilded  cockerel  glistening  in  the  sunset, — 
to  hear  the  stage-horn  once  more  bidding  the  post- 
master expect  the  evening  mail,  the  hmdlord  serve 
the  welcome  meal ;  to  see  honest,  little,  nervous  Jack 
Mendum,  or  sturdy,  robust,  reliable  Robert  Annable. 
or  good-natured  Knight^  or  the  voluble  but  substan* 
tial  Pike,  or  some  other  famous  whip,  gather  up  his 
reins  and  muster  his  strength  for  a  final  sweep  across 
the  tavern  yard,  the  crowning  eflbrt  of  a  day  of  toil 
to  dusty  traveller  and  smoking.  Jaded  team,  and  then 
down  go  the  steps  and  cramped  legs  are  firee  at  la«t  I 

Or  we  seem  sgain  to  be  bowling  down  that  g^nd 
old  turnpike  from  Newburyport,  with  Ackerman  or 
Bamabee  or  Forbes,  rumbling  by  old  Qov.  Dummer's 
Academy  At  By  field,  telling  ofTtlie  milestones  through 
the  Topsfield  of  fifty  yesrs  ago,  over  tlie  gmssy  hills 
and  by  tho  beautiful  lake  at  Lynnfield,  on  the  coach 
that  left  ''PonraonV  at  six  every  Bummcr  morning; 
or  to  be  whirling  by  Flax  Pond,  where,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Mr.  Goldthwaite  ssked  John  Adams  to 
a  "genteel  dinner'*  of  fish,  bacon,  peas  and  incom- 
parable Miideira,  under  the  ''shady  trees,  with  half  a 
dozen  as  clever  fellows  as  ever  were  born ;"  or  to  be 
rattling  through  the  old  toll-gate  and  dashing  down 
Great  Pasture  hills  into  Salem  town  on  the  topmost 
seat  of  the  early  Boston  Mail  Stage  which,  in  1836, 
was  to  "  breakfast  in  Salem  and  dine  at  Portsmouth," 
while  all  the  eastern  landscape  in  aglow  with  the 
tints  of  morning  and  the  dews  of  spring  make  every- 
thing in  nature  sparkle.    Or  perhaps  it  is  winter. 

"  Now  Ui«  incrMMiug  •tonii  iiiakM  all  iiie  pUin 
rrom  fleltl  to  highway  a  Taat  foaming  aea  I 
And  Kulitton  of  tlio  lUr,  witli  curious  akiil, 
IIhvu  graven  Ihoir  iningoa  uf  ittiiinU'iM  whitu, 
Pugufhw,  U>in|il«M,  tumitN,  ciihiniiM  niiMUil 
From  the  axhauKtliiM  quarrion  uf  Iho  vnuw, 
Afar  and  near,— tha  artwork  uf  tlie  wind  I** 

and  we  reach  perhaps  the  little  court-house  on  the 


hUl  at  Ipswieh,  with  tha  bar  of  Boafhem  Bn«s,  to 
And  thai  another  eoaeh-load  of  Jnrla^adaiieo  la  atoek 
ftat  on  Bowley  Wawhes^  while  Jodfa  and  eooaaallor 
alike  havo  committed  trespass  fnori  tlmmmmjhgli,  in 
piying  their  eoach  oat  of  a  aaowilrllt  with  tte 
est  fence  ralla. 

The  Hon.  AUcb  W.  Dodga  writes  of  tho  drh 
those  dajs  as  Ibllows  ^— 


la 


daaw  ar 


aU  thalaaa  aaald  da  la 
■aai  aUlflaa  aad  Mad  haarlad 
vWparaaaadad  alaaahiwra. 

•«Thiv«aia  gnat  Sivuittaa  with  all  Iha  h^a  «Im  nda  vMh 
Maa J  af  aa  vha  vara  Ihaa  at  Mialar  Aaadaaqr  aaaia  haaM  at  Iha 
Cha  tana  hf  Cha  BMlara  SiBia  raaK  aad  a  Hvaly 

Whaa  tbqr  arrivad  whal  a 

POu^  who  with  AaaaUa,  ar  Kalfht,  or 

aatwad  drlvar.asparlaaaad  la 

aa  if  thaj  wara  aU  daatiaad  ta  ha 

Wa  aaad  to  eoaafalar  It  Cha  aaat  af 

than  to  Uataa  to  hia  atariaa  aad  to  a^ar  Mb 

pnetkal  wladoai  did  wa  yaaaplaia  thaa  pfck  19  la  tan  la 

oa  tha  gnat  road  af  Uik 

••  Aad  tbaa  loo  what  a  pilharlac  at  Aa  aid  WaUb  VMam  la 
porti  whaa  Ilia  aooa  ataga  aoachoi  attlvad  Aaai  Bartoa  I 
waa  oflaa  erowdad  with  aaxloaa  hof%  aad  aaa  lai^  la 
dlatiagnlahad  paaiaBgaii 
aawai    Why,  it  waa  aa  gaad  m  a  dally 
hatlar  iodaad,  for  tha  liviuf  aiaa,  aotan  aaaiallaNi  la 
aarihad,  wara  thara  to  tall  what  had 


I  find  related  in  a  contribation  to  the  jSUsm  OmmU^ 
one  of  those  little  inddenta  that  sparkle  Uko  Jcwda  la 
the  sand : 


■* 


Oaoa  whMia 


aMlaa» 


difldtt 
Thia  waa  ^alta  aa 

waa  oMlgad  to  paaatha  olfht  ia  Puitwaoath.  Baiag  wtthoat  a  pralaelar, 
my  iiMitlier  confided  lue  tu  Ilia  cara  of  oaa  of  tboaa  old,  fldthlhl  drlvaia. 
It  waa  evonlng  when  wa  roacliad  IHntaatouth  and  vary  aoM.  Vvacythlag 
waa  new  and  itnuisa  to  uie.  flow  earaAilly  araa  I  takaa  liy  Uia  haad 
and  lad  up  that  king  lllglit  of  ataiia  to  tha  axoallaai  ■r*'iTtmir1ntlimf 
which  awaited  mo  I  How  wall  1  reaiaailiar  tha  hiail,  Milliag  Awa  of 
ttoMuaon,  aa  next  uioruliig,  whip  in  hand,  ha  appaarad  at  tho  parior 
dwir  aiMl  inquirotl  fur  tlio  *  little  idrl  *  wb«  waa  tii  gi»  wlUi  lib*  I  Hla 
hearty  *gutMl  nioniiiig*  and  *all  ready,  rnkm,*  aa  I  praaeuteil  agraal^  ara 
■till  Bounding  in  my  aara.  While  cliaagiBg  honaa  at  Mawbarypoit  I  waa 
oooifortaldy  aeatad  befura  a  warm  fira  la  tha  aUtlag-raoBL  ladaad,  I  do 
aot  know  that  I  oouM  have  been  BMra  coailtactalily  attaadad  ta  had  I 
baan  the  dauglitar  of  tha  Praaidaat.  I  waa  tha  daaghtar  of  a  paar 
widow  Inataad,  and  an  nttar  atrangar  to  the  awu  whara  maaiaffy  I  hava 
aver  chariahad  aa  one  of  the  |daaaaat  raooHootloaa  of  aiy  difldhoad.** 

What  Stalwart  men  thi^  sturdy,  out-door  life  pro- 
duced I  Moses  Head,  of  Portsmouth,  drove  into  that 
town,  from  liueton,  tho  stage  that  brought  news  of 
peace  in  1815,  with  a  white  flag  fastened  to  the  box. 
News  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  came  at  the  same 
time.  That  evening  there  was  a  procession  in  honor 
of  these  events.  Head,  who  was  then  Ensign  of  the 
artillery  company,  and  resembled  General  Jackson  in 
appearance  and  stature,  arrayed  himself  in  a  military 
suit  and  cliai>eau,  and  personated  tho  hero  of  New 
OricnnH  in  the  ranks  of  tho  procession  to  grcatacccpt- 
ance.  Ho  was  born  among  tho  granite  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy -two,  after 
a  sickness  of  a  day,  the  only  sickness  of  his  life. 
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Ixxi 


Another  old  driver  sends  me  his  recollections  of 
"  life  on  the  road/'  and  I  insert  them  here. 

"  I  began  to  drive  on  an  opposition  line  In  182.1,  and  after  about  nine 
Dionthe  I  had  an  application  from  Col.  (/oleman  to  come  over  to  the  old 
company.  Ae  I  lliutiglit  it  a  more  |inrniaiiout  Job,  I  cnnie  uvur  to  drive 
'Extra.*  I  had  not  been  long  at  it  before  the  trarol  I ncroaiied  Tery 
much,  eu  the  directi»re  ordomd  one  Inuidml  more  liorsoe  to  be  Iwnght, 
and  carriages  in  profiortlon,  to  accommodate  tlie  public.  The  buslnoei 
came  on  so  luird  that  I  had  all  I  bargained  for.  I  followed  the  mail 
twelve  dajrs  In  snocenion,  starting  from  Boston  at  2  o*clock  in  the  mom* 
ing,  breakfasting  In  Newburyport,  dinner  at  Portsmouth  and  liack  again 
to  supper  In  Salem,  getting  Into  Boston  anywhere  from  nine  to  eleven 
o*clock,  so  there  was  not  much  sleep  or  rest  for  me.  Tlie  twelfth  day, 
when  I  drove  into  tho  yard  at  Raloni,  (!ol.  Odoinnii  wiis  tliero,  niid  imid 
he,  *  young  man,  yon  had  better  stop  bore  and  get  a  little  rest  and  tnko 
your  team  In  the  morning  at  four  o'clock.*  So  Mr.  Rand  took  the  team 
to  Boston  and  back. 

"  The  worst  of  it  was,  I  had  the  same  horses  out  and  back  every  day. 
It  was  hard  keeping  up  with  the  mail,  as  their  horses  rested  one  or  two 
days  In  the  week,  and  they  were  like  wild  ones.  Only  hold  on  and  they 
would  go  as  fast  as  any  one  wished  to  ride.  As  a  geiieml  thing  we  made 
good  time.  I  have  been  through  Cliarlestown  Square  on  time,  for  tlirco 
weeks,  not  Taryiug  Ave  minutes  by  the  clock,  although  we  had  some 
trying  rtorma. 

**  I  was  com|ielled  to  stop  at  Hamilton  one  night,  nftor  l)coting  with 
the  storm  from  sovon  In  tho  moniing  till  ton  at  ni^lit,  with  a  ninglo 
sleigh  and  twu  homrs,  and  sii,  cum|»lot(>ly  UKcd  up,  we  Hlcpt  well.  It 
cleared  up  about  three  o'clock,  so  that  undo  Robert  AniiAbIa,  with  llio 
roondng  coarh,canie  along  pretty  well,  an*!  pnsnod  us  while  wo  were 
asleep,  and  took  off  his  bells  no  as  not  to  awake  n»,  and  then  ho  was  very 
Joyims  to  tliink  ho  had  got  ahead.  It  was  soinotliiiig,  to  be  euro,  that 
never  happene<l  before  nor  since. 

*'0n  the  whole  it  was  a  very  pleasant  lifn,  for  every  one  on  the  rood 
wras  very  hospitable  to  us.  I  never  got  eluck  in  tlio  niiid  nor  snow,  when 
all  the  people  on  the  road  were  not  willing,  night  or  day,  to  lend  a  hand. 
So  wo  felt  tliat  we  were  among  friends,  and  tlint  was  comforting  to  us. 
Tlie  wealthy  Southerners,  who  iificd  to  mine  ciiHt  in  Huninier,  wouM  al- 
mnnt  always  want  us  to  keep  on  nnil  drive  Iheiii  to  rn.vidoMre  or  New 
York,  for  they  did  not  get  so  gooti  arcoinniiMlntionN  nt  tlio  Sontli.  And 
as  we  refused  the  refreshments  they  ofToroil  us  nl  every  stopping  place, 
we  were  pretty  sure  to  get  a  handsome  premnt  before  they  left,  whirh 
was  far  mors  satisfactory.  It  was  a  very  plensaut  business,  and  we  had 
our  choice  of  conqiany  outside,  and  that  was  worth  a  great  deal. 

**  When  It  was  decidoti  by  the  IjegiHiatnro  thnt  tliore  nliould  l>o  a  Ibiil- 
mnd,  yo«i  may  de|wnii  n|H»ii  it  them  worn  heavy  limrlf.  For  we  lin«l 
Sfinnt  Mu  much  linm  in  ntaging  wn  did  not  l(iiow  \vhi*t  wn  nIioiiM  do.  Itiil 
all  who  wislied  had  something  to  do.  'I'lio  corporation  eniplf>yo4i  a 
large  number  of  tlie  drivers  as  conductors,  baggage-masters  and  brake- 
men.  I  withdrew  and  took  up  the  express  business,  and  followed  that 
until  1M0.    So  I  had  serve<l  the  public  from  *23  to  *0O.** 

These  drivers,  so  freely  trusted  with  life  and  treas- 
ure, with  the  care  of  helpless  infancy  and  nge,  de- 
served well  of  the  community  they  served,  and  are 
held  in  kindly  remembrance.  Tlicy  knew  of  old  the 
wantsand  habits  of  the  travelling  public,  and  railroad 
corporations  were  glad  to  secure  ngcntn  from  among 
their  numbers. 

Has  anybody  forgotten  rare  James  Potter,  of  the 
Salem  and  Boston  Line, — active,  clear-headed,  cour- 
teous and  prompt,  who  for  forty  years  drove  with 
such  care  and  skill  to  Boston  and  back  that,  it  was 
said,  he  was  as  well  known  and  as  much  respected  by 
Salem  people  as  Dr.  Bcntley  ?  Here  he  comes  up  the 
street  from  the  old  "Sun  Tavern''  with  the  seven 
o'clock  morning  coach,  his  dapple-greys  groomed  to  a 
hair  and  well  in  hand, — the  model  driver,  trusted  by 
the  banks,  by  the  old  sea-kingp,  by  everybody  with 
uncounted  treasure, — the  splendid  reinsman,  chosen 
in  August,  1824,  to  bring  the  beloved  Lafayette  in 
safety  into  Salem  I 


Has  anybody  forgotten  the  scene  in  College  yard  at 
Cambridge,  when  Peter  Ray  arrived,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  with  his  coach  and  six  sorrels,  to  take  home  what 
might  well  be  styled  the  "  flower  of  Essex  I  **  How  he 
displayed,  before  admiring  eyes,  his  mastery  of  curves 
and  functions,  by  turning  six-in-hand,  at  a  cheerful 
trot,  in  the  little  corner  between  Holwortliy  and 
Stoughton,  and  how  the  Essex  County  boys,  cheered 
by  their  fellows  and  eager  for  the  long  vacation, 
whirled  out  of  college  gate  and  down  the  historic 
roads  by  Washington's  Elm,  and  Letch mere*s  Point, 
and  Bunker  Hill,  to  their  welcome  home  I  Handsome 
Peter,  they  called  him — a  favorite  with  children  and 
ladies — for  with  him,  on  the  introduction  of  the  fam- 
ous steel-spring  coaches,  they  first  knew  what  it  was 
to  ride  comfortably  outside,  with  an  intelligent  and 
entertaining  driver,  whose  tongue  kept  pace  with  his 
team,  and  whose  castles  in  the  air  oflen  reached  stu- 
pendous proportions  before  half  the  distance  between 
Lynn  and  Salem  had  been  accomplished  I 

And  here  comes  Page  I  witty,  large-hearted,  strong- 
handed  Woodbury  Page,  his  two  bays  on  the  jump, 
swinging  round  the  corner  from  Beverly,  sweeping 
round  the  Common  to  the  old  stable  in  Union  Street, 
shifting  horses,  and  then  round  the  big  elm  and  off* 
again  in  a  twinkling,  with  those  very  four  milk-whites, 
with  which  he  drove  Henry  Clay,  in  October,  1833, 
from  Senator  Silsbee's  door-step  in  Washington  Square 
to  the  Tremont  House  in  sixty  minutes  I 

And  what  Hliall  be  said  of  the  polished  and  agree- 
able Jacob  Winchester,  favorite  driver  on  wedding 
journeys  and  pleasure  parties,  who  carried  bags  of 
specie  to  and  from  New  York,  when  our  merchants 
wanted  a  messenger  who  would  neither  play  the  rogue 
with  funds  nor  suflor  anybody  U)  take  them  from  him ; 
what  of  the  poptilur  tlrivcr  and  coiiHiiinmate  rcitiHinaii 
Lot  Peach,  who  would  get  to  Boston  about  as  soon 
with  crows'  meat  as  moderate  drivers  did  with  choice 
teams  of  horses; — what  of  Albert  Knight,  always  on 
good  terms  with  passengers  and  steeds; — what  of  stout, 
little,  talkative  Major  Shaw,  who  was  off*  at  three  with 
the  sorrels  and  the  last  coach  up,  rather  than  not  go 
with  whom  ladies  would  oflen  lose  the  morning  stages 
and  some  hours  of  shopping  and  visiting  in  Boston ; 
— what  of  stalwart,  kind-hearted,  deep- voiced  Adrian 
Ijow,  whose  cheerful  life  ended  in  mystery  and  an  un- 
known grave; — what,  indeed,  of  the  hundred  and  fifly 
good,  sound,  trusty  men  who,  from  first  to  last,  drove 
stages  over  these  routes  in  the  employ  of  regular  or 
opposition  lines,  whole  families  of  them,  like  the  four 
Potters,  the  three  Annables,  the  three  Akermans,  the 
brothers  Caniicy,  Conant,  Drake,  Knight,  Marshall, 
May,  Manning,  Patch,  Uobinson,  Shaw,  Tenney,  Toz- 
zer,  Winchester,  seeming  to  have  been  born  on  wheels, 
or  descended  from  the  hippocentaurs  of  ancient  fable, 
— men  who  combined  energy  and  good  nature  in  a 
ratio  not  likely  to  be  developed  by  any  vocation  now 
in  vogue, — men  who  cracked  their  joke  as  they  swung 
I  their  whip, — men  who  knew  what  it  is  vouchsafed  us 
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to  kB»ar  of  Uiml  taminatimt,  m»eenaialj,  tli«  bone, 
W)d  «npplewent«d  Utia  aitb  •  momAerhiij  ahivwd  w- 
■^  into  Uir  DAtare  uf  Umv  MlMt-OMtan*  I ' 

And  whm  nUkll  Ui  Mid  of  tboM  d^gut  eoufaei 
built  Bt  (lie  Union  8um(  dUft  for  iIm  SpJmi  mhI  D<»- 
toB  Btagti  Oumpmny, — 


tbe  fiiM  in  tlie  oo«uitr)r  mawted  oa  Meel  ^riBg*,  ■ml 
pitivklcil  behind  willi*  '*dicl;]r"aMi  tnink-TKck  after 
Ui«  Kaglbfa  paticra!  Aitd  vhatof  tluneiuiUetoois 
of  lil>ckii  sad  baft  utd  buckskioi  kkd  roana  and 
cbestnuta,  disin-Uittbad  and  itroiiK,  (hai  wiuTcd  ml, 
witli  ixait*  like  Te1r«.cT«rT  aftrrnMrti  wlirn  diDDcr 
■ran  u*er.  tiefure  tiiv  Clljr  Tareni  in  Ilrallk-  Htraet,  tbe 
Ann  Btreet8tj^;e  fIoiM«or  IbeUarlbomllatd.awccp- 
ing  tlia  f^niund  witli  Howioglaib,  Uio  often,  ilmuKbo 
added,  UiU  of  Kction,  in  wbicb  the  ronninf  hand  of 
Lancaiter  had  «ked  out  tlie  nnaucccaifol  effort*  of  na- 
Urel  What  of  thoM  acorea  of  coacli-bulldcTS  and 
black  am  itlia,  and  hurueaB-makeni,  who  pUix]  the  av), 
and  bent  tlie  tire,  and  drove  tbe  plane,  wiili  aucb  pride 
and  aplrit  in  l)iva>'  old  iluya,  whuit  llariliHg  oLifd.aiMl 
I)atti«l  Manning  ran  witli  urdcr*  from  theSun Tavern 
U  the  rartb  in  Union  Street,  and  Willuun  U.  FoMcr 
balanced  actwunta  and  made  up  dividend*,  and 
Haukli!,  over  hin  naddlery,  fougbt  out  tho  baUle  uf 
Wat«rluo,  ill  trhldi  h«  touk  a  pftrt,  and  that  ihjr  boy, 
•luce  known  to  fume  aa  Natlianie)  (lawtborne,  waa 
keeping  alMge-bookii  in  hia  undo  KlanniuK'n  oIKcel 
What  of  that  ancient  negro  bo»t1«r  at  Hreeil'*  Hotel, 
in  lijnii,  with  bin  I  i tile  c«in potency  accumulal«l  from 
tbetrilies  dropped  into  hia  bat  for  many  a  ycmr  by 
kindly  truvellen  as  the  stage  rolled  olT.  who  fell  on 
hin  kiieea  on  the  stable  lloor  and  wept  great  tears  wlicn 
lheat«uin  whiatle  aoundet)  at  last  and  lie  felt  indeed 
that  he  intiBt  aa;  witli  hia  Shakeaperean  prototype, 
"Paruwelll  Othello's  occupation's  gone!"  Too  many 
of  Ijiis  (KinipiLoy  of  worth iua  itru  now 


Twenty-one  surviving  driven  of  the  ICnsliirn  Stage 
Company  lionored  th«niMlvea  and  the  meinury  of  the 
a([cnt  under  whom  they  nerved,  by  attending,  in  April, 
1800,  Ihe  funeral  uf  Culunel  Culenmn,  llie  man  to 

•Ua>n"  ut  Ui>  (IobihdUdiiI  T«l)*r,— iH^rtn,  Fniprlaiut*  cihI  Aa«>u,— 
I.qfuilur  •■  Mprfi>aA*M  tar  ■  mtnt  CkrMuua  lu  ISM.  IIwi.  a\i-t) 
TwIioIkII  »id  JuBM  Pukir.  H>| ,  ut  il»  Waiuni  IUIIiviil.>»>»  lol»« 
!*•■  ivuwuton  of  thJa  "  (albn-lnc  uf  (4»  olilia,"  wJ  twa  >)a)i  ■«■ 
Slrn  H|>  b-  Uitti  ■nlHtnliiiiMil  lu  i|irl>>)ni>M  iluHiut  whkli  U»  luiii|J' 
UllUarrf  luilir  ■hJ  aUliU  inni  Uriwlts  Iha  UIbiuM.     Ala  public  >Mii- 

A>,  lilwklli(ll»ririiiiWrurillla(*  Mrwrt, 

Th>  ru>niiB(  iMkn-  ■■iioiiiDR  rm 

TuM  uf  th«  imllllnii,  iwlA  «|itiniiM^1i 
O/LL*  wJJ  -■pttolnljj  oU  Mil#*  UPAuil  J" 


leUiKatarc 


priaa  bad  alnoM  trwtd  iCa  aMCBM  far  »  qamrWr  of  « 
cMitary.  Dwinc  tbe  mmm  jmis  Um  SaloM  aad  Boi- 
ton  OusnpaBjr  waa  nadv  Um  coHttaMH  »ia«t—«»l 
Oif  WiiliMu  MjuiMfa^  atMtlm  mbM  ^^«  ^wt, 
k>owi>aiMnglbe-'whi|M''M''Bir  Willlan,"Md  to 
ka*e  bem  Iniatcd  by  wbotn  tbey  tfaoughl  eiMMgb  for 
an  rpitapb. 

W«  coine  now  to  tbe  cloaiitg  acene  of  the  Eaalera 
Stage  Oirainany.  fu  July,  liOS,  the  ominoo*  words 
"  ILiit  Road"  app(u-A>r  tbe fint lime  in  tlieir  votumi- 
*  oa  ae«  what  tbeae  words  meant, 
been  traiuported  in  caiTi^;«a  drawn 
by  steam  over  the  l>arlineton  and  Stockton  Uailway 
in  England,  for  ten  years.  The  engines  emplojred 
■  ere  stiaiuuiify,  and  invcuUvu  geiiiua  had  been  aa 
baay  with  ibe  (iroblcin  uf  trmvelliDg in  steam  earriagc* 
over  turnpikes,  aa  with  tlio  twin  prohUm,  which  haa 
atnce  completely  overahodowod  the  other,  of  locomo- 
tive macliinery  for  railways.  During  tlie  first  tea 
yeftra  of  the  ecalnry,  indeed,  the  atmm  engine,  both 
ststiunsry  and  lucotnuliYe,  began  to  be  applied  to 
transportatioD,  And  lung  before  thbi,  the  simple  Inun- 
way  of  woihI,  stoiie  or  ituu,  nperalcd  by  hiiriMi' power, 
hod  been  employed  for  the  eonveyaiice  of  paaacngen 
and  fi«ight.  An  early  as  tbe  aettlement  of  New  Eng- 
land, wuudeu  rails  were  in  use  between  the  coal  mine* 
of  NewLiutfle  and  the  rirer.  and  these  were  w  fur  per- 
fected that  ill  I7<>5  Ihey  bad  hei-ti  introduced  esleii- 
flively  in  EngUnd,  and  enabled  a  Itorve  to  drag  from 
two  In  three  U»u  on  an  cnay  gmile.  I*lutc«  and  wheela 
of  iron  had  still  further  and  very  largely  inereaaed  the 
draft-capacity  of  the  horee.  On  the  Darlington  and 
St4ickloo  road,  trains  had  been  provided  with  stable- 
cers,  in  which  the  horses  employed  for  motive  power 
on  level  iiud  up  groch-s,  rested  and  fed  in  i]uiet  while 
l)ie  niumenUini  of  tbo  train  carrieil  it  down  hill. 

The  u«e  a(  the  Itailway  was  no  lew  familiar  ou  Ibta 
side  the  ocean.  Our  former  townsman,  Wm.  Qray, 
after  Iniviiig  Salem,  in  ISIKI.  owned  u  wharf  in  lluattin 
on  which  trucks  were  moved  by  hand  uver  a  plaiik- 
walk,  provided  on  iis  edges  with  round  iron  Lars,  on 
which  ran  grooved  ivIieeU,  thus  forming  a  freight 
llailwuy  from  the  iihip  in  her  dock  to  the  WBrcliouBCa 
on  liyiin  (now  Commercial)  tjtre«t  In  grading  ilca- 
coD  Hill  for  liir  erection  of  the  Stale  Home,  late  in 
the  last  century,  an  inclined  Railway  was  uaed,  on 
which  tbegrnvily  of  the  luniled  cars,  in  their  dcocent, 
served  to  bring  up  on  a  parallel  track  those  which  had 
been  emptied,  and  the  same  expedient,  also  in  use  in 
England,  wus  employed  at  Quincy  when  the  blue 
sienite  of  Ibc  quarries  began  to  supplant,  aa  a  huild- 
iiig  mslerial,  the  familiar  gray  granite  of  our  hills, 
ledges  and  bowlders.  The  firat  Railroad  charter 
graiiUil  hy  MiiwuiubiiHutls,  iiiilhoriEoil,  Miirch  4,  IS2(i, 
the  building  of  n  Itailwny  from  these  quiirriea  to  Ne- 
ponset  River,  and  llie  tinl  freight  transported  over  it 
wus  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  MonumeoL  II 
waa  operated  by  hone-power. 
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That  unrest  which  prognosticates  some  great  step 
in  inventive  art  was  stirring  the  public  mind  and 
bringing  to  light  every  clumsy  expedient  of  cogs  and 
ropes  and  wheels  for  mounting  grades,  and  for  moving 
by  steam  on  common  roads,  as  well  its  on  rails,  when, 
in  1829,  the  Stephensons,  father  and  son,  produced 
the  Locomotive  "Rocket,"  and  placed  it  upon  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  road.  Its  success  was  at 
once  complete  and  transportation  by  horse- power  was 
doomed  from  that  hour.  In  America  we  were  not 
behindhand  in  applying  steam  to  propulsion.  Tt  was 
already  in  use  since  1807  on  our  rivers,  oiniilH  and 
lakes.  Indeed,  the  Hon.  Nathan  Reed,  of  Salem  and 
Danvers,  formerly  a  member  of  Ck>ngre88  from  this 
district,  had  made  a  paddle-wheel  steamboat  in  1789, 
in  which  he  navigated  the  river  from  his  iron-works 
to  Essex  Bridge,  taking  Governor  Hancock,  Dr.  Prince, 
Dr.  Holyoke  and  Nathan  Dane  as  passengers  with 
him.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  begun 
in  1827 ;  other  routes  from  New  York  and  Pliiladel- 
phia  soon  after.  In  1829-30-IU  Massachusetts  char- 
tered Railroads  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  to  Providence 
and  to  Worcester. 

In  1838,  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  was  extended 
to  Andover  and  Wilmington,  and  to  Haverhill  in 
1835.  This  was  the  first  incursion  of  the  iron  mon- 
ster into  Essex,  but  he  rapidly  made  his  way  over  the 
county,  enfolding  in  his  fatal  coils  the  poor  struggling 
Stage  Companies,  whose  nightly  dreunis  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  scream  of  the  whistle,  and  whose  waking 
eyes,  turn  where  they  might,  were  blasted  with  those 
words  of  doom,  "  Look  out  for  the  engine,''^  *  For  a 
time  our  directors  stood  up  manfully  to  their  struggle 
with  fate.  First  they  tried  to  curtail  their  expenses, 
— offered  to  sell  rciil  cat4itc, — to  buy  in  their  stock  at 
par,  then  at  $00  and  then  at  $50,  aii<l  pay  for  it  in  the 
personal  effects  of  the  company.  Fitly  horses  were  to 
be  disposed  of  at  a  stroke,  and  again  and  again  another 
fifty, — hay  and  grain  were  high, — the  appetites  of  live- 
stock inexorable.  To  add  to  their  embarrassment, 
travel  went  on  increasing  as  the  hour  of  dissolution 
drew  near.    More  horses  and  more  were  required,  and 


>  Mr.  Tony  Woller  liaa  fAvored  the  Bngliili-rMuIiiig  piilHic  with  \\\% 
Ti«wf  on  the  lUllwny  and  Its  InvMlon  of  his  nntlvo  iHlaml,  In  wonls 
whh'h  1  am  forced  to  recall  ai  this  iwlnt.  Snid  that  onilnont  driver,  as 
reported  In  "Master  llnniphrey's Clock/*  '*!  consider  that  the  rail  is 
anconstltntloiial,  and  a  Inwader  o*  prlTllogee.  As  to  the  comfort— as  an 
oM  ceachinan  I  may  sny  It— Teres  tiie  comfort  o*  sitting  In  a  harm-chair, 
a  lookln*  at  brick  walls,  and  heaps  o*  mnd,  never  comin'  to  a  public 
*on8e,  never  seein'  a  glass  o*  ale,  never  goin'  thro*  a  pike,  never  meeUn* 
a  change  o*  no  kind  (hoeses  or  otherwise),  but  always  comin*  to  a  place, 
ven  you  cones  to  vnn  at  all,  the  worry  picter  o*  the  last  I  As  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  o*  travellln*,  vore  can  that  be  vltiiout  a  coachman, 
and  vats  Uie  rail  to  sich  coachmen  as  Is  sometimes  forced  to  go  by  It,  but 
a  outrage  and  a  ln«nlt  I  aiMl  as  to  the  Ingeii,  a  nasty,  wheesin*,  creakin*, 
ganiiln*,  iniflln*,  bualln*  monster,  always  out  o'  brealii,  with  a  shiny 
green  and  gold  back  like  a  onpleasnnt  beetle ;  as  to  the  Ingen  as  is 
alvays  a  ponrin*  out  red-hot  coals  at  night  and  black  smoke  In  the  day, 
the  senslbleet  tiling  It  does.  In  my  opinion,  is  ven  lhere*s  somethin*  in 
the  vay,  and  It  sets  up  that  *ere  frightful  scream  vich  seems  to  ssy  *now 
eres  two  hundred  and  forty  passengers  in  the  worry  greatest  extremity 
o*  danger,  and  eros  their  two  hundred  and  forty  screams  In  vun  I  *  '* 


again  and  again  they,  were  forced  to  replace  those 
sold.  To  sell  so  large  a  stud  at  once,  when  the  end 
came,  would  bring  prices  down  to  a  ruinous  figure, 
and  the  theory  was  generally  accepted,  that  upon  the 
establishment  of  steam  cars,  horse  flesh  would  be 
worth  little  more  than  dog's  meat.  Before  the  end  of 
1835  they  had  joined  the  other  proprietors  of  New- 
buryport  turnpike  in  offering  iSve  miles  of  it  for  the 
use  of  a  projected  Railroad  to  Salem.  In  1886  the 
Eastern  Railroad  was  chartered. 

Still  they  go  on  voting  to  sell  their  horses,  still 
buying  more.  Imte  in  'SG  they  try  adding  twenty 
per  cent,  to  their  fares.  The  directors  meet  once  a 
month  without  notice,  sometimes  at  half  past  six  in 
the  morning.  They  combine  with  thirteen  like  com- 
panies to  keep  up  prices.  Opposition  coaches  take 
the  road  and  prices  come  down  again.  Late  in  '37, 
they  try  a  reduction  of  wages,  the  peremptory  sale  of 
thirty  horses,  ''as  the  company  is  fast  approaching 
dissolution,"  they  say, — sell  the  lease  they  hold  of 
Henry  Codnian,  of  the  Ann  Street  House,  and  agree 
with  the  purchaser  to  keep  their  teams  from  day  to 
day, — sell  the  Exeter  Stables,  the  Portsmouth  and 
Concord  Stages, — apply  without  success  for  a  short 
extension  of  their  charter  to  close  the  business,  and 
in  February,  '38, — their  charter  expired  in  June, — 
offer  for  sale  the  whole  remaining  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

This  effort  failing,  the  shareholders  were  for  the 
last  time  summoned  to  Hampton  Falls, — detailed 
reports  submitted, — a  fruitless  effort  made  to  start  a 
new  company,  and  the  property  turned  over  to  trus- 
tees for  final  administration.  And  so  this  respectable 
body- corporate  died  without  issue,  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight,  June  20,  1838.  Says  the  lato  Col.  Whip- 
ple, who  had  been  a  director  for  ten  years,  and  bo- 
came  its  president  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cleaveland  in 
1837,  "the  holders  of  stock,  during  twenty  years,  re- 
ceived eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  in  dividends  an- 
nually, and  after  paying  all  debts,  between  $66  and 
$67  on  each  share.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  pas- 
senger was  killed  or  injured." 

In  August,  1838,  the  steam  cars  from  Boston  reached 
Salem.  The  liegUtcr  speaks  of  immense  crowds  on 
every  arrival  and  departure,  covering  the  depot 
grounds  and  the  banks  of  the  mill-pond.  In  the 
belfry  of  the  wooden  station  house  hung  a  bell,  taken 
from  a  ruined  Spanish  convent,  and  sold  to  one  of 
our  West  Indiamen  for  old  metal,  which  was  vigor- 
ously rung  to  summon  passengers  on  the  departure  of 
a  train.  At  first,  the  cars  took  eleven  hundred  per- 
sons per  day,  but  this,  said  the  papers,  was  evidently 
due  to  their  novelty,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
continue.  From  six  to  eight  hundred,  it  was  thought^ 
could  be  relied  on.  In  about  a  month,  sixteen  hun- 
dred passengers  were  carried  in  one  day,  "  the  best 
day's  work  yet,"  said  the  press  with  enthusiasm  I 
The  BoHon  Cburier  stated  that  the  cars  used  were  not 
of  the  prevailing  style,  shaped  like  a  coach-body  with 
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the  door  on  the  Mile,  bat  were  of  >  now  patter*,  in 
vhtcb  m  mait  majr  •tawi  erect  or  ptm  (ram  one  to  an- 
other, the  whole  lenftb  of  ike  Inle,  wl>ll«  In  motion, 
with  perfect  uTet;.  Tke  f^ff  from  Saltm  to  tfae 
Itoeton  *t<lo  of  tlie  feny  iweniiied  fnim  tiiirtj-five  to 
forty  ininulai,  and  it  «m  boped  Hut  about  Uiirtj-lwu 
■ninuin  would  be  the  Average  line  oooeiicncd,  oheu 
ellw)u('vm[>leled.  TheJfei'M/^wfannoutioeil tluUtbe 
witchea  came  out  of  llietr  gmxta  to  ace  tlioc  new  coa- 
rejaacoi.  Thcjr  met  all  cKpectatiiifM,  and  Ur.  George 
Peabotly,  the  Atst  pt^iilent  uf  Ibe  nuul,  in  hu  open- 
ing addrew  delivered  before  the  aix  hundred  atucfc- 
hotden  and  other*,  Angint  STik,  called  allenllon  to 
the  fact  that  thoae  duini;  buaiumi  iu  Itmiluri  could 
now  live  iDAre  cheaplj  in  Saleni  lliaii  in  ItoMun, 
What  the  rnilrofttl  haailonc  for  u«,  in  culnuiou  with 
all  the  enTironi  of  Uiwlon,  cannot  be  brielly  8tate<i. 
If  £oBton  ia  the  Hub,  the  nilroada  aeen  from  the 
8tMe  Houae  dome  are  tba  living  Bpoke*,  which  bind 
it  lo  »n  outer  circle  of  ancia)  and  bnaineai  relaiiona. 
If  these  hare  carried  off  onr  men  of  enterprtae  in 
aearch  of  a  larger  market,  tliey  have  brought  back 
the  Kenllh  they  atM^iniulale  In  lieikulify  oure8lat(s  and 
elevalt:  oar  culture,  and  make  of  ftloaaachuactta  Kay, 
frobi  Flfmouth  to  Cape  Ann,  one  great  auhurb  in 
which  iheartsof  cattirttted  life  are  braugbl  Lo  aid 
the  native  charms  of  country  living. 

Or  the  two  pruidcuia  nf  the  Eaalem  Blage  Com- 
pany, the  firat.  Dr.  (.'Icavdand,  waa  ii  mail  of  mi  com- 
mon Btanip.  Ilecameof  theatnnncheiit  Puritan  slock, 
hia  gresit-grandfatlivr,  Uveca  Cleavclniid,  having  emi- 
grated in  hi*  prime  from  Ipawtch.in  England,  to 
Eaatern  Maaaachnaetla  and  ted  a  numeroua  and  dia- 
tinguishefl  progeny.  Someof  them  appear  among  tbe 
founders  of  Connecticut;  many  of  them  adorn  the 
learned  profeMJona  or  fill  cbairv  in  the  univeraitita. 
Dr.  Cleuveland'a  fnthcr  dii.ll  on  hia  77lhbirllidiLy,  iti 
1709,  having  been  fur  more  tluu  half  a  century  the 
pastor  of  Ohebacco  Pariah  in  this  county — a  chaplain 
in  Ixith  tlie  Ktuiiuh  and  ilcvolutiuiutry  wiira,  (iriateiit 
with  the  army  itt  Ti com! e ruga  in  17ri8,  at  Iiuuiaburg 
in  1759,  nt  the  stc^e  of  fioatoii  in  1775,  on  the  Con- 
necticut ahore  In  1776,  and  in  1778  in  Kew  York  and 
Mew  Jeraey,  and  having  given  three  eons  to  the  Con- 
tinental army. 

Dr.  Nchemiab  Cleaveland  wna  a  man  of  largo 
Btature,  and  of  erect,  dignjfieil  and  commanding  as- 
pect. A  Lull  Mtripllng  iif  aixteon,  Im  utU-ndcil  liin 
father  upon  hia  service  as  chaplain  during  the  ai^e 
of  Itoaton,  aad  in  1777  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Tbe  streaa  of  nor  deprived  him  of  (he 
collegiate  training  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
foiidly,  and  kept  him,  during  liia  ml nurity,  cither  in 
the  catnp  or  iit  the  plow.  Having  subsequently  mas- 
tereil  the  ncience  of  medicine  he  began  practice  Ht 
Topsfidd  in  17H3,  purchasing  the  atuck  of  a  suc- 
cessful predecessor,  iis  well  as  bis  library  of  just  two 
volumes.  He  was  soon  afler  coinplimented  with  a 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  bc^u  to  iu- 


terort  himaelf  in  the  {Mihiin  a&in  of  lawn  and  eoain- 
ty.  Aa  a  politician  he  was  eftmeot,  ardeat  and  patri- 
otic Be  waa  cfaoocn,  tbiQagh  Fedietalioi  aopport,  to 
tli« Stale  Benaie  In  1811,  and  Uet  h»  »aH  next  year, 
under  tlie  oiieration  of  that  (amoaa  dtitritting  aya- 
tem  kniiwa  as  Uie  "lierrjataiider.**  Kruoi  1815  to 
1619  he  was  re-elected,  and  then  withdrew.  In  1814 
he  was  a  H^sioiia  Jualiceuf  thct^rcuii  Court  of  Gon- 
mun  Pleaa.  From  1630  lu  I»33  l>«  was  an  AnMiate 
Juaticc  of  the  Oiurl  of  Seasiiiiia  fiT  the  cotinty,  and  in 
1833  became  it«  (^licf  Justice.  Tliia  station  be  filled 
wilfa  ability  and  lirmncai  until  )S2S,  when  be  retired 
from  public  busincn,  receiving  at  tltoaaaie  time  froBt 
Uarvaril  Oollifgc  the  bononiry  di^grcv  uf  Itoctor  of 
Hedlcine. 

With  au  inin  cuiuiilution  and  lionllh,  np  to  hta 
fiftieth  year,  untouched  by  discane,  Dr.  CteaveJand 
never  laid  aside  Ibe  pni(rti<«  of  bis  prufeeaion,  how- 
ever interrupted,  but  hod  extended  it  to  all  the 
neighboring  towns.  And  untJI  his  death,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1837,  at  the  age  of  77,  he  continued  to  serve,  as 
their  trusted  physician,  the  <»mmunily  with  which  he 
hail  for  Rrty  yean  idenlilicd  himself  by  rare  activity 
ill  every  cnlerpriseofmonieuL  As  a  neighbor  he  waa 
•ought  for  hia  willing  and  judicious  counsel,  while  his 
public  career  waa  marked  throughout  by  good  judg- 
ment, sound  si^nse  and  solid  worth. 

He  wasiwice  married  and  left  five  children,  among 
whom  Ihu  i-l<lcal  miii,  uii  himorcd  gmdiiiiUi  of  Ihiw- 
doin,  H  distingiiiabcd  oducalor,  man  of  letters  and 
Ducliir  of  Ijiws,  pDr|wiiiaUii  his  iimue  and  title. 

Dr.  Cleavelsnd's  wns  one  of  thoae  monumental 
characters  which  deserve  study  both  for  tbeuuelves 
and  because  tliey  are  typical  of  their  times.  Formed 
in  our  Revolutionary  peritHi,  it  was  (Minsolidikled  like 
the  arch  by  the  prtasnre  which  events  im|H)aed  upon 
it.  If  bin  priiiuiplea  were  austere,  he  npplleil  iliuni 
aa  rigidly  to  his  own  conduct  aa  to  hia  judgment  ol 
otlicrs.  'riiiis  ho  cniihl  iu  youth  forego,  without  a 
uiunnur,  Ibe  cullego  training  ho  liiid  been  prouiisud, 
and,  at  the  hut,  reject  narcotics  which  would  have 
spared  him  excruciating  torture,  because  they  might 
deaden  his  mental  and  moral  sensibilities.  Saya  the 
lute  Dr.  Peirson,  of  Salem,  in  the  M^ioal  and  Surgi- 
ealJoumal,  "  Uo  waa  a  much  rcsjieclcd  member  (if 
the  I'^ex  bSouth  District  Mcdivnl  Society.  No  moj) 
Amongst  us  set  a  belter  example  of  jirofcssion ill  integ- 
rity mid  honur.  The  few  who  could  bvaat  of  hiu 
friendship  will  long  remember  with  pleasure  Ibe  vir- 
tuous and  kind-hearted  old  mnu,  whooe  influence  was 
uniformly  and  olliciuntly  exerted  in  support  of  good 
unlor  iind  Uie  true  advancement  uf  society." 

OuioncI  Henry  Whipple,  the  second  and  lost  pr<«i- 
dent  of  Ihu  ICostern  Stage  Company,  has  left  us  so 
lately  Ihut  the  mention  of  hia  nume  is  enough  to  re- 
cull  a  venerable  presence  und  an  exemplary  life.  He 
was  born  at  Douglass,  in  Worcester  County,  June  24, 
1789,  and  dieil  iu  his  eighty-lirst  year,  December  2, 
1SC9.     Ue  served  his  apprenticeship  with  hia  brother 
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Charles,  at  Newbury  port,  and  opened  a  book-store  in 
the  Franklin  (then  Archer's)  Building,  in  Salem,  Oc- 
tober, 1810.  For  three-score  years  Irom  that  time, 
including  part  of  that  golden  era  when  the  story  of 
Salem  Commerce  reads  like  an  eastern  fiction,  Colonel 
Whipple  was  constant  at  his  post,  supplying  our  dar- 
ing navigators  with  charts  and  books  of  travel, — our 
busy  thinkers  and  bold  projectors  of  enterprises  dis- 
tant and  domestic  with  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
day.  Said  the  Danvcrs  Wizard,  in  July,  1861 :  **  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  point  to  u  man  now  living  so 
identified  with  the  social,  literary  and  denominational 
interests  of  Salem  as  is  Colonel  Whipple.  In  almost 
all  the  societies  of  a  social  and  benevolent  character 
he  has  been  prominent  and  active.  With  the  grace 
of  native  dignity  and  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  the  suavity  of  his  manner  attracted  to 
his  place  of  business  the  elevated  and  refined  of 
Salem.  His  store  was  the  resort  and  lounging  place 
of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  paHt  who  have  given  a 
name  to  Salem  in  its  modern  history.  Ifere  met 
JSowditch,  Story,  Prince,  Pickering,  the  elder  Wor- 
cester, Barnard  and  Hopkins.  Here  Cummins  dis- 
cussed |>olitics  with  Clcn  King  and  Haltonslall,  while 
Dr.  Flint  and  Judge  White  made  criticisms  on  the 
last  new  book.'' 

It  was  well  said  of  Colonel  Whipple  that  in  his 
death  Salem  had  lost  one  whom  slander  never 
touched,  and  who  had  probably  never  made  an 
enemy, — his  religious  pcrMuasion  a  consistent  sup- 
porter,— the  militia  a  vctorun  whose  connnissions 
bore  date  and  expired  before  those  of  any  officer  now 
living, — and  the  Masonic  body  its  oldest  member. 
First  from  seniority  on  the  roll  of  the  Active  Fire 
Club,  and  lately  President  of  the  Salcni  Dispensiiry, 
— a  promoter  in  1821  of  the  Salem  and  Dunver;!  Ahho- 
ciation  for  Mutual  Protection  against  Thieves  and 
Robbers,  as  well  as  an  active  militiaman  from  his  en- 
listment in  the  ranks  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  in 
1811,  until  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  Artillery 
Regiment  of  Southern  Essex,  he  was,  in  earlier  as  in 
later  life,  ready  at  all  times  for  whatever  service  de- 
volves upon  the  good  citizen  and  Christian  neighbor. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  18G9  he  fell  peacefully  asleep 
at  his  home  in  Salem,  alter  enjoying  for  a  while  a 
tranquil  retrospect  of  the  memories  he  was  to  leave 
behind. 

The  good  old  days  of  stage  coach  travel  are  over. 
Gone,  too,  are  most  of  those  to  whom  they  owed  their 
charm.  The  stage-driver, — that  next  best  man,  it 
was  quaintly  said,  to  the  minister,  out  of  jail, — we 
have  no  longer.  The  old  stage  houses  are  for  the 
most  part,  as  in  London,  closed  and  deserted,  or 
stand,  like  the  old  Bell  Tavern,  "with  a  kind  of 
gloomy  Bturdiness,  amidst  the  modern  innovations 
which  surround  them."    Never  again  shall 

**  Th«  windowf  of  the  waydde  Inn 
Acron  ih«  mradows,  bare  and  brown, 
Olwiin  red  with  firelight  through  tho  Iraren 


Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  tho  eayoi^ 
Their  crimion  curtaine,  rent  and  tliln  I** 

Even  the  Ann  Street  Stage-House, — the  very  focus  of 
New  England  travel, — has  vanished,  and  the  name  of 
the  street  it  stood  on  is  fading  out  of  mind  1  Never 
again,  about  its  hospitable  hearth,  that  well  known 
company  of*  whips"  shall  gather  for  a  parting  pipe, 
when  guests  are  dreaming,  and  night  coaches  in,  and 
horses  well-bestowed,  and  smouldering  embers,  in  its 
ample  fire-place,  give  a  fitful,  flickering  light.  I  see 
them  now,  in  their  quaint  old  chairs,  wliifls  of  smoke 
curling  lazily  about  their  cheerful,  ruddy,  weather- 
beaten  faces, — heavy,  wet  jack-boots  steaming  on  the 
hearth, — ample  capes  and  top-coata  flung  dripping  on 
the  benches, — while  they  chat  by  turns  and  stir  the 
fire  and  laugh  at  the  storm.  There  sits  burly  Sam 
Robinson,  telling  how  he  served  the  sneak  who  stole 
a  ride  on  the  trunk-rack  every  day  as  the  noon  coach 
passed  through  Wenham,  by  driving  into  the  pond  at 
Peter's  Pulpit,  under  pretence  of  watering  his  horses, 
and  then  making  such  vigorous  application  of  the  lash 
that  whoso  rode  behind  wiis  glad  to  escape  his  par- 
thiaii  blows  by  dropping  ofi*  into  tho  water  I  Or  lit- 
tle Jack  Mendum  mounts  a  chair  to  tell  how  he  drove 
the  ''mail,"  and  ''something  broke,''  and  the  hungry 
passengers  were  all  out  hurrying  him  on,  and  the 
neighbors  bustled  about,  and  he  lost  his  patience,  and 
making  up  in  oaths  what  he  lacked  in  stature,  bid 
them  all  stand  aside  and  let  him  manage,  '*for  while 
I  drive  that  mail,  I  am  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica!" Or  Peter  Hay  recounts  the  driving  of  the  first 
steel  spring  coiicli  to  Boston  on  its  trial  trip,  freighted 
with  the  mechanics  who  were  its  builders,  and  what  a 
stir  it  made  on  'change!  Or  Major  Shaw,  blinded  by 
his  great  popularity,  utters  his  famous  threat  of  run- 
ning the  niilrond  oH'  the  route,  by  op|)osition  coach- 
es I  Or  Woodbury  Page  enjoys  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Charlestown  driver,  who  roughly  asked  him  to 
'*  get  his  bean  pot  out  of  the  way,"  when  he  was  tak- 
ing up  a  passenger  irom  that  city  for  Beverly,  and  he 
replied,  "  wait  till  I  get  the  pork  in  1"  Or  they  all 
debate,  with  the  warmth  of  conviction,  the  relative 
merits  of  tho  northern  and  southern  routes  to  the 
eiuttward,  until  Alex.  Brown  declares  that  stage 
routes  to  tho  east  are  like  diflerent  creeds  in  re- 
ligion, for  all  creeds  lead  to  heaven,  if  faithfully  fol- 
lowed,— upon  which  reticent  little  Conant  taps  his 
pipe  on  the  great  iron  fire-4og,  and  as  the  ashes  drop 
upon  the  hearth,  puts  it  tenderly  away  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  remarking  that  he  would  rather  not  go  to 
heaven  at  all,  if  he  must  go  by  the  Dover  route,  and 
retires  to  bed. 

«*  Koch  liad  hie  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxioua  to  be  pleated  and  please. 
With  rugged  arte  of  linnioroua  epeech.** 

Never  again,  in  that  quaint  old  hostelry,  shall 

*'  Tlie  flre-llght  on  their  faces  glance. 
Their  sliadowBon  the  walneoot  dance.** 

And  the  coaches  which  once,  says  a  writer  in  the 
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Xynn  Heporttr,  "raised  such  n  citut  on  Iha  turnpike, 
nighl  unci  day,  Ihat  Breed's  End  knew  no  rest,  and 
the  road  Heemed  made  for  their  accommodation,  bo 
much  at  home  wore  they  on  it  in  their  day  of  glory/' 
are  all  gime  now.  Over  IJnei  liridge,  over  tha  turn- 
pite,  tliningh  SiUem  atrccts,  horee-i:ara  now  rumbie 
and  riittle  with  tlicir  growing  freight.  And  nt  IbbI 
the  aiiigle  conch,  which  brought  us  daily  Che  dust  and 
mail  bugs  of  Cape  Ann,  has  disappeared  foicver. 
Never  again  shull  we  gather  at  the  cottage  gate,  as 
the  clatter  of  wheels  and  the  cloud  ofduat  appronch, 
to  welcome  the  aged  parent, — the  coining  giieat, — the 
daughter  home  from  school.  Never  again  shall  wo 
linger  in  the  open  doorway  of  n  New  England  homp- 
atend,  in  tender  parting  with  the  young  aon  setting 
out  for  sen,  or  on  siinio  distant  westward  venture,— 
to  spee<l  the  lovers  starting  together  on  the  life-long 
journey, — never  again  cast  longing  glnnces  aflcr  that 
receding  freight  of  dear  ones,  until  at  hist  the  wind- 
ing road  ttnd  over-hnnging  elm  trees  part  us,  and  we 
■it  sadly  down  to  listen. 

Never  again  will  the  midnight  wiilcher  by  the  ui- 
Icnt  bedside  hear  the  mail-stage  arrive  and  go,  leav- 
ing itti  tneiisages  of  love  and  sorrow  for  the  steeping 
townsfollc,  and  sing,  with  Hannah  Qould, 
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Famous  levclers  were  these  old  stage  coaches  and 
masters  in  etiquette  also  I  What  chance-medley  of 
social  elements  they  brought  about  t  What  infinite 
attrition  of  human  parti c I es.^— what  jostling  of  riba 
and  elbows,— what  '  contact  inconvenient,  note  lo 
nose '  I  What  conBot|uent  rounding  and  smoothing  of 
angles  and  corners, — what  a  test  of  good-natnre, — 
what  a  Inx  on  forhcNraiice, — what  n  sehoi)!  of  mutual 
consideration  I  For  how  else  could  a  dozen  strangers 
consent  to  be  boxed  up  and  shalcen  together  for  a 
day,  but  upon  condition  that  each  was  to  exhibit  the 
best  side  of  his  nature  and  that  only  1 

To  the  next  generation  the  old  stage  coach  will  be 
as  shadowy  and  unreal  a  thing  as  were  those  which 
appeared,  musty  and  shattereii,  to  the  uncle  of  the 
oiic-oyed  Itaginan  in  I'ickwick,  while  he  dosed  at 
midnight  in  the  Edinboro'  courtyard.  "My  uncle." 
says  the  Bugmun,  in  telling  tlie  story,  "rested  his 
head  upon  hishanda  and  thoughtoftlie  busy,  bustling 
people  who  had  rattled  about  years  before  In  the  old 
coaches  and  were  now  as  silent  and  as  changed.  He 
thought  of  the  numbers  of  people  lo  whom  one  of 
Ihose  cnizy,  mouldering  vehicles  hud  borne,  iilgiit  af- 
ter nigiit,  through  all  weathers,  tJie  anxiously  ex- 
pected intelligence,  the  eagerly  looked  for  remittance, 
the  promised  assurance  of  health  and  safety,  tlie  sud- 
den announcement  of  siciinees  and  death.     The  mer- 


chant, the  lover,  the  wife,  the  widow,  the  mother,  the 
school-boy,  the  very  cliild  who  tottered  to  the  door  at 
the  postman's  knock,— how  had  they  all  looked  for- 
ward to  the  arrival  of  the  old  coach!  And  where 
were  they  all  now!" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SCIENCE  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

or  JOiiH  BoiiiHSON. 

In  the  sketch  here  aitempiod  of  a  collection  of 
eubjecte  which  may  be  clusalfled  under  the  general 
head  of  suiuntilic,  no  pretence  is  miulo  of  caniplet«- 
nesa  of  detail,  or  even  that  many  points  are  not 
omitted  which  ure  as  well  worthy  of  notice  as  soma 
others  which  are  included.  The  breadth  of  the  term 
scientific  might  easily  he  made  to  embrace  much  mat- 
ter which  can  be  more  properly  treated  under  the 
separate  hisloriea  of  this  volume  by  writers  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  individual  worker  or  his  special  sub- 
ject; nor  will  sjiai'B  lie  given  to  tiic  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  county  or  tlieir  work,  us  they  will  be  fully 
treated  elsewhere.  It  will,  therefore,  only  he  under- 
taken to  show,  before  directly  taking  up  the  subject* 
of  natural  history,  the  principal  ground  intended  to 
be  covered  by  this  article,  that  in  science  of  almost 
every  sort  Essex  County  has  i)rodnced  workers,  and 
workers,  too,  of  no  mean  oriler.  In  the  special  field 
of  natural  history  a  very  remarkable  amount  has 
been  accomplished,  especially  in  the  direction  of  local 
investiguiion,  aud,  besides,  llie  county  offera  notewor- 
thy inducements  to  encourage  students  of  the  natural 
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There  arc  many  names,  to  which  wo  may  point 
with  pride,  of  men  who,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
received  high  huiion,  and,  either  by  birth  or  resldenco, 
have  added  In  the  I'ainc  of  I'2t<aex  County.  In  medi- 
cal science  tlie  iinmo  c>f  Ilklward  Augustus  Holyoke, 
and  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  those  of  Andrew 
Oliver,  Nathaniel  Bowditch  and  Benjamin  Pierce,  are 
remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  early  tstiihlished  scientific  institutions 
Kraex  County  held  a  prominent  place.  The  original 
membership  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  included  seventeen  nainea,  which  may  be 
claimed  as  belonging  to  lllisex  County, and  the  initial 
viilnmc  of  the  memoirs  of  that  institution  published 
in  1785  was  very  largely  composed  of  papers  and 
communications  from  Essex  County  scientists.  In 
chemistry  many  workers  might  bo  enumerated  who 
have  contributed  their  share  towards  the  increase  of 
genural  I;  now  I  edge  of  IheBubject. 

Dr.  Jnmea  It.  Nichols  of  Haverhill,  well  known 
through  his  lung  connection  with  the  "  Doston  Journal 
of  Chemistry,"  of  which  be  was  the  editor,  has  been 
a.  worker  in  science  and  a  writer  of  note.     Among  bis 
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published  works  are  "  Fireside  Chemistry "  and 
"  Chemistry  of  the  Farm/'  but  the  one  which  has 
probably  arrested  the  most  attention  is  a  little  volume 
printed  in  1882,  entitled  *'From  Whence,  What, 
Where?"  which  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions. 

Mr.  Chas.  Toppan  is  conspicuous  as  the  inventor  of  a 
very  successful  process  for  bleaching,  and  for  the 
new  products  of  petroleum  which  he  has  introduced, 
having  also  published  accounts  of  his  experiments. 
In  this  place  should  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Fran- 
cis Peabody,  a  patron  of  the  sciences,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  become  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
the  "Lyceum"  system  of  scientific  lectures,  and 
whose  valuable  library,  ever  open  for  the  use  of  the 
earnest  student,  now  enriches  the  shelves  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  of  which,  as  well  as  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science,  he  was  president.  In  physical  science 
the  record  is  interesting.  Mo8es  G.  Fanner,  of  Salem, 
the  well-known  electrician,  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Government  torpedo 
station  at  Newport,  U.  I.  Prof.  ChnrlcH  Grufton  Page, 
in  1837,  made  experiments  with  magnetic  currents 
and  musical  sounds,  which  excited  much  attention 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  wliich  paved  the 
way  to  that  great  invention,  the  spesiking  telephone, 
which  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  a  resident  of  Salem 
during  the  years  of  his  experimenting,  first  publicly 
exhibited  before  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  in 
that  city  in  1877. 

With  these  brief  references  to  other  branches  of 
science,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  county  and  the  work  of  students  in  its  va- 
rious departments. 

Gbology  and  Minkrai.o<jy. — The  entire  absence 
of  fossils  and  tho  obscure  nature  of  the  rocks  of  the 
county  render  the  study  of  these  branches  of  science 
uninteresting  to  the  beginner,  who  is  usually  attracted 
at  first,  and  led  to  more  serious  study,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  minerals  or  the  curious  forms  of  petrifactions 
It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  explain  the  rather  limited 
number  of  students  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  as 
compared  with  Uiose  interested  in  zoology  and  botany. 
The  work,  too,  in  tho  county,  although  in  many  coses 
emanating  from  prominent  sources,  has  been  carried 
on  by  many  different  persons,  no  single  student  having 
attempted  any  general  survey  of  the  whole  county,  so 
that  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  the  region  cannot  as  yet  be  given. 

A  great  number  of  papers  and  notices  of  local  inter- 
est have  been  published  in  the  scientific  journals  and 
proceedings  of  scientific  societies ;  but  as  the  larger 
portion  of  these  refer  to  a  region  of  which  Boston  is 
the  centre,  most  of  the  work  only  covers  the  southern 
and  eastern  portions  of  Essex  County.  A  very  full 
list  of  published  articles  referring  to  the  region  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  collected  by  Professor  M.  E. 
Wadsworth  and  printed  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History"  (vol.  xix.  p.  217), 
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includes  upwards  of  ninety  titles  of  articles  i|i  the 
Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,*' 

Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Arts,'*  "American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  "  Proceedings  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History  "  and  the  "  Proceedings'* 
and  "Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,"  of  greater 
or  less  length,which  relate  more  especially  to  the  geolo- 
gy and  mineralogy  of  Essex  County.  Many  of  these, 
articles  are  of  course  very  brief  and  possess  only  a 
negative  value,  while  others  are  communications  of 
much  interest  and  importance. 

The  list  of  writers  of  the  earlier  articles  include  the 
names  of  Dana,  Agaasiz,  Hitchcock,  C.  T.  Jackson,  W. 
B.  Rogers  and  Chas.  Pickering,  while  the  papers  and 
notices  of  more  recent  date,  outside  of  the  local  work- 
ers, include  the  names  of  N.  S.  Shaler,  Alpheus  Hyatt, 
T.  Sterry  Hunt,  W.  O.  Crosby  and  M.  E.  Wadsworth. 
Among  the  residents  of  Essex  County  who  have  made 
these  subjects  a  study  and  who  have  published  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  are  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Dan- 
vers;  B.  F.  Mudge,  Esq.,  and  C.  M.Tracy,  of  Lynn ;  J. 
J.  JI.  Oreg<»ry,of  Marblclicad ;  Rev.  S.  Barden,  of 
Rockport;  Dr.  J  I.  C.  Perkins  and  Alfred  Osgood,  of 
Ncwburyport ;  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  of  Andover,  and 
D.  M.  Balch,  of  Salem. 

Taking  the  more  recently  published  work  as  a  guide, 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  underlying  rocks  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Sears,  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  as  a  provisional  arrangement,  but 
one  which,  however,  a  more  careful  study  of  the  rocks 
of  the  county  now  in  progress  may  in  some  respects 
require  to  be  changed  : 
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Syenite,  Ilomblenclic  and  Binary,  Peabody,  Salem. 
Koldnilo,  Marblohend  Nock,  Lynn,  Newbury. 
DioryUi,  Saloin,  Pan  vera,  Pcnboily,  Nahani,  ete. 
lloriibiondio  anoln,  Salem  Nock,  Danvora,  Beverly. 
Limestone,  Lynnfleld,  Danven^  Newbory. 

Gnein,  West  Dan  von,  Andover. 

Mica  Slate,  Blerrlmae,  Ameabarft  IlaverfailL 

ArgilUte,MkidletOB,  Topsfleld. 


SnAWMUT.       1    Amygdaloid,  SangoB,  Blver  Parker,  Newbnry. 
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Slate,  River  Parker,  Newbury. 
Oongl<»m«mti\  lUvor  l*arkor,  Kent*!  Iriand. 
Trachyte,  Marblehead  Harbor. 


The  most  conspicuous  gcologiail  features  of  Essex 
County  are  the  trap-dykes,  of  which  fine  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  at  Nahant,  Marblehead  and  Cape  Ann, 
and  the  curious  drift  boulders  which  are  met  with 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  county,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  the  many  wonderful  glacial  scratchings 
and  groovings,  offer  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  this  epoch  in  geology. 

Many  of  the  drift  boulders  are  of  great  size  and 
are  oflen  found  in  most  remarkable  situations,  pro- 
jecting over  ledges,  mounted  upon  other  stones  or 
crowning  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Among  the 
most  noted  boulders  are  Ship  Rock,  in  Peabody, 
the  estimated  weight  of  which  is  eleven  hundred 
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tona;  AgnBsizRock,  in  Mancliester;  andphieton  Rock, 
JD  the  wnods  between  Peabody  and  Lynn.  Many  of 
those,  including  aome  of  aeveral  tons  In  weight, 
perched  upon  the  bare  hiII-U)|>«,  muy  bo  rouktid  by 
the  hnnd,  some  even  by  n  child.  Were  aonie  of  Iheae 
erratics  in  thu  gmiinda  of  iiny  ijopulur  Hiimuier  re- 
jort  their  fame  would  be  heralded  abroad  and  ibou- 
«andB  Hock  to  aee  them ;  but,  as  it  ia,  the  country  buy, 
with  hia  hure  feet  and  berry  pail,  or  the  infrequent 
pedestrian  on  bis  woodland  rambleii  are  their  only 
viditora. 

Carelul  study  is  continually  bringing  to  light 
minemlH  previiiualy  unknown  in  tlie  county.  Many  of 
these,  nlthougli  inaigniticant  in  Hp|iearance,  art:  of 
grent  intercat  to  the  atudeut,  and  aerve  to  show  the 
relutiona  between  tlie  chanielerB  of  tlio  ICiwex  County 
rocka  and  those  of  other  regions.  The  number  of 
known  or  authentically  reported  minerals  may  be 
placed  at  filly-nine  apecics. 

1'Iie  moat  general  iiilerest  ii  naturally  uttnched  lo 
thoae  nitnemU,  chieHy  the  metals,  of  value  in  com- 
merce or  the  arU.  In  the  earliest  colonial  times  bog 
iron  was  worked  at  Buugus,  and  later,  at  To)>Hficld 
and  lloxford,  it  wiis  Liken  out  in  two  or  three  |ilau<vi 
for  mechanical  purposes.  The  history  of  the  old 
iron-works  at  Siiugus  River  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
They  were  started  in  1G43  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion under  many  difHcultics  until  about  1688,  but  now 
«nly  cinder- heaps,  covered  with  soil  and  herbiige, 
remain  to  tell  of  their  cxialcnce.  At  these  works  labor- 
<id  Joseph  .Fciiks,  H  native  of  Hiimniuniinitli,  Eng- 
land, the  founder  of  a  prominent  New  lingland 
funiily.  Jenks  was  an  inventor  of  cmisidurable  note 
in  his  day  and  deserves  In  be  remembered  aa  one  of 
the  oarlieat  men  of  ecientific  tendencies  in  thevounty. 
A  bit  of  rotniLnce  atUiciios  ilaelf  Ui  him  ea  the  en- 
graver ofsevorit  I  of  tliB  dies  from  which  the  fainonH  Pine 
Tree  shillings  were  struck  oil' in  1U5-2  ami  liLUir.  Iron 
pyrit«  had  been  mined  in  lloxford,  and  gold  wan  at 
uno  time  found  in  buikII  (lunntilius  near  IIoihI'm  I'und. 
The  Hii-calli:d  Governor  Endicott  copper  mine  in 
Tojisfield,  has  been  worked  within  tlio  cufilury  ;  but, 
probably,  at  a  profit  too  amall  to  warrant  a  continu- 
ance of  operations.  Serpentine  at  Baugua,  Lynniiuld 
and  Ncwburyport  liua  been  quarried  in  small  ipinn- 
titles  for  ornamental  purposes  und  for  the  nuiiiufac- 
ture  of  magnesia. 

JIul  thu  most  conspicuous  clfort,  however,  to  turn 
our  mineritlogicul  resources  to  account  was  that  at 
Newburyport,  when  the  wave  of  speculation  in  lead 
and  silver  passed  over  the  once  valueless  pastures 
of  that  locality.  The  ruault,  not  unexpected  to  the 
miner  of  mure  prHclical  experience  in  other  rcgiona, 
allhougli  it  may  have  jdacod  profit  in  the  hands  of 
floinc  of  the  original  Innd-ownors  or  spccnbitors  in 
land,  proved  of  greater  interest  to  the  student  for 
whom  sjiccimeuB  weru  brought  to  hand  without  cost, 
than  to  those  wlio  were  unfortunate  enough  to  invest 
tbeir  capital  tu  the  eaterpriM  with  tha  lto(ts  of  liuge 


financial  retunia.  All  attempts  thus  far  made  in  the 
direction  of  working  our  precious  metals  have  re- 
sulted, aa  similar  attempts  in  the  future  are  likely 
lo  result,  in  small  profit,  if  not  actual  loss.  But 
asi<le  from  (his,  there  ia  left,  however,  as  the  pride 
and  prize  of  Essex  County's  geological  and  minerulog- 
ical  reaonrces,  the  solid  granite  whose  mass  not  only 
assure  us  an  enduring  foundation  and  probably  ex- 
emption from  natural  convulsions,  but  which,  un- 
questionably, is  to  be  looked  upon  aa  the  mineral  pro- 
duct of  the  greatest  conimcrciul  value  iu  the  county. 

Our  SciKNTivic  Fiiontiur, — From  the  fact  that 
the  googniphicid  bonmlarios  of  Essex  Co.  are  largely 
natural  ones,  it  is  possible  to  study  its  flora  apart 
from  that  of  surrounding  regions,  with  much  more 
siitiafnctory  results  tlinn  is  usually  the  eiuio  in  small 
areas  of  territory  bounded  by  arbitrary  linea.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Barnatablo  County,  Mass.,  where 
the  ocenn  marka  nearly  its  entire  outline,  no  county 
in  New  England  olfers  better  opportunities  for  audi 
work  than  our  own.  For  the  botanist,  the  Merrimnv 
Valley  to  the  northwest  and  the  ocean  on  the  northeast 
and  southeast  form  moat  natural  liinils,  while  toward 
the  south  a  solid  muss  of  cities  separate  tho  county 
from  the  region  beyond  Itoston,  the  flora  of  which 
shows  many  immediate  and  marked  changes  in  char- 
acter from  that  of  Essex  County.  The  southwestern 
boundiiry  is,  however,  a  less  natural  one,  although 
the  lino  of  hillx  beginning  at  Chelsea  and  running 
through  Melrose  and  tiaugus  to  Wakefield  and  Head- 
ing forms  a  natural  division  lictwecn  &eex  and  Mid- 
dlesex a  portion  of  the  diat«nce.  The  dividing  line 
between  these  counties,  where  Andovor  and  Mcthuen 
join  Tewksbury  and  Dracut,  is  less  satisfactory.  This 
is  but  a  short  distance,  however,  und  there  is  no 
uiarkcil  dilfcrencc  in  the  character  of  ihu  jdnnts  UU 
tho  opjKwite  sides  of  tho  line  at  this  point. 
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Essex  Ciiunty  contains  upwanis  uf  fifty  pnnds  rich  in 
water  and  mareli  plants,  while  lliu  devp  wooiln  of  M  iil- 
dtetijn,  floKford  and  Andover  and  those  of  Miinches- 
(er  und  I'^ex  i:loi<cly  resemble  the  iiilercstiug  region 
at  the  base  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Uiunp- 
shire,  and  with  these  woods  the  bare  und  rugged 
shores  of  Cape  Ann  form  a  striking  conlrast. 

Thu  land  plants  lH:loug  In  the  uorthcrN  Horn,  and 
some  mountain  species  may  yet  bo  found,  while  a 
puriulox  ill  the  iihrubliy  form  of  iho  Ahi/nolia  glauca, 
still  abundant  in  the  Gloucester  swamps,  ofiera  a  sub- 
ject for  speculation.  The  marine  algie  belong  decid- 
edly to  tho  arctic  Hera,  for  the  long  arm  of  Capo  Cod 
projecting  into  the  ocean  seems  to  form  a  natural  bar- 
rier to  the  farther  progress  of  southern  species  north- 
ward. At  this  point,  loo,  tho  warm  current  of  the 
Oulf  Stream  bcnra  on"  to  the  eastward,  while  toward 
the  shore,  in  Mawacliusetts  Bay,  the  almost  expended 
influence  of  the  cold  liabrador  current  is  felt.  A 
marked  distinction  is  therefore  found  between  the 
mariuo  animals  and  plants  north  of  Cape  Cod  tULdUiusa 
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*%  the  KHith  of  it,  allboUKb  in  Fa vorAble  situations, 
In  irkrm  nouba,M>t]ie  aouthern  tpeciea  are  found  nortli 
of  tiiiB  barrier,  wlitleeome  narthem  onesreluu  a  foot- 
liold  south  of  it,  and  t)iero  are  certain  oosmopolilan 
apeci«s  which  dourisl)  iu  all  waters. 

It  irill  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with  the  great  va- 
riety of  animah  and  plania  which  may  be  collected, 
and  the  natural  limits  which  may  be  placed  to  the 
study  of  their  distribution,  attractions  are  ofTered 
which  have  proved  sufficient  lo  develop  many  stu- 
dents of  botany  and  rioiAngy  ii\,  homo,  nm]  t<>  induce 
tiutny  otlioni  froni  nlimiul,  iiiijuii);  lliriii  h-iiiki  of  llic 
most  eminent  naturaliHts  of  tliu  iluy,  to  coine  here  to 
pursue  their  investigations. 

IrUrodueed  Plant*  — The  early  settlement  of  the 
county  and  numerous  liistorical  data  available  to  the 
botanist  render  this  a  particularly  favorable  region  . 
to  obserTe  the  introduced  plants.  Many  species,  such 
as  the  genista,  barberry,  nhite-wecd  and  others  of 
KurDpoHii  origin,  early  eslabllahod  themselves  in 
piMes  where  they  now  flourish  U>  an  extent  it  would 
seem  diflicult  for  titcin  tn  exceed  In  their  native 
lands.  The  natural  fruits  and  vegetable  productions, 
and  such  plants  of  the  eld  country  ns  could  be  niaile 
to  succeed  in  this  soil,  were  among  tlie  first  things  to 
which  tlie  colonists  gave  their  attention,  ns  early  ac- 
counts amply  testify,  and  tlius  we  are,  in  many  cnsea, 
able  to  trace  the  date  of  introduction  of  species  now 
thoroughly  naturalixed.  The  Htndy  'if  thcMj  plants 
is  aided  by  the  little  work  entitled,  "  New  ICngland 
Rarities  Discovered,"  by  John  .fosselyn,  nii  early 
b'aveler,  who  made  several  visits  to  this  country,  the 
most  extended  being  from  1G63  to  1671,  wtieu  he 
seems  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  native  and 
introduced  {ilants.  A  reprint  of  Jf>snelyn's  work, 
with  notos  by  I'rofetuior  ICdwanI  Tuckcrinnn,  ih  noiv 
available.  In  studying  the  Essex  llora,  it  must  b« 
borne  in  niud  that,  by  the  clearing  of  the  land  and 
other  great  changes  incident  to  the  settlement,  such 
native  plants  as  were  best  able  to  endure  these 
changes,  and  those  which  the  changes  favored,  have 
now  been  given  prominent  places,  while  those  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  may  have  been  abun- 
dant, but  which  were  unable  to  endure  the  changed 
surroundings,  are  now  scarce  or  have  entirely  disnp- 
poaroi).  To  tlio  botanist  oil  these  iiucslions  odd  in- 
terest to  the  study  of  the  local  flora,  and  perhaps  ex- 
plain why  the  plants  have  received  more  continuous 
attention  than  either  the  animals  or  the  minerals  of 
the  county. 

TV  AUins  PUmU. — The  following  table,  taken 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  flora  of  Essex  County,  pub- 
lished by  the  Essex  Instituto  in  18S0,  with  nddi- 
tioiial  notes  made  from  the  lierborinin  of  the  I'en- 
iHHly  Academy  of  Science,  gives  a  fnir  idea  of  the 
material  available  for  botanical  study  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  sjiecies  among  the  different  families,  as 
well  OS  the  number  of  introduced  plants  to  be  found 
in  the  county : 
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In  this  table  the  introduced  plants  eanmeraled  are 
cbiclly  such  ua  hacu  becomo  thoniughly  established,  nl- 
thougb  sometimes  very  locally.  The  Thatluphytee  in- 
uluduunly  the  lichens,  of  which  forty-flvogeuem,  one 
hundred  and  lilly-seveii  s|iecies,  are  recorded,  and  llie 
marine  algic,  of  which  there  are  seventy  genera,  one 
hundred  and  fllly-lbur  species.  The  fungi  of  the 
county  have  never  been  catalogued,  owing  to  their 
great  number  and  the  dilUculties  attending  their 
study;  but,  jud);in|;  from  the  catalogues  of  other  re- 
gions, it  is  i|nilu  probable  thitt  twelve  hundred  spe- 
cies would  bo  a  fair  estimate  of  their  number.  Nei- 
ther has  any  list  been  prepared  of  the  Diatoms  and 
Desmids,  a  unmeruus  clans,  which,  together  with  a 
large  part  of  the  fungi,  are  microscopic,  and,  al- 
though numerous  in  species,  |H>ssees  but  little  value 
in  uonsiiluring  the  flora  iu>  a  whole,  or  the  gouerml 
distribution  or  characlcr  of  the  plantji  of  the  uinmly. 

J'romineul  OoUmitU. — The  study  of  botany  in  Es- 
sex County,  it  may  be  said  iu  New  England,  properly 
dales  from  the  time  of  Rev.  Alanassch  Cutler,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Early  writers,  as  Francis 
Uigginson,  .lohn  Josselyn,  William  Wood,  John 
Winthropand  others,  refer  to  the  uative  fruits  and 
flowers.  Josselyn  published  the  well-known  "New 
England  Rarities  Discovered,"  jireviously  referred  t<i, 
and  Jligginson,  in  u  letter  written  front  Salem  in 
1(i2!l-30  (Moss.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  I.  p.  121).  siienks  of 
the  "Flowering  Mulberry,"  or  raspberry,  and 
"Chervil,"  or  sweet  Cicely,  as  growing  near  Salem 
in  places  where,  certainly  until  a  few  years,  these  in- 
teresting historical  plants  still  flourished.  None  of 
these  ivril«is  can,  however,  be  considered  as  Essex 
County  botanists,  and  it  is  not  until  the  close  of  the 
Amerir4in  Revolution  that  we  Hud  any  serious  or 
scteutific  study  given  to  the  plants  of  the  county. 
Manaxseb  Cutler,  of  Hamilton,  alter  his  varied  ser- 
vices of  Revolutionary  chaplain,  lawyer,  doctor,  pas- 
tor, reformer  and  pioneer,  found  time  to  prepare,  in 
1768-84,  OS  the  the  title  of  his  paper  says,  "  An  ac- 
count of  the  vegetable  production  growing  in  this 
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part  of  America,  bolnnicnlly  arranged."  This  was 
published  ii)  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Americiin  Acniloiny  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  which 
VM  printed  in  1785,  where  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  s]iei;icii  of  llowering  [iluiits  wcru  Jcucribol,  and 
sovctal  important  scientific  potuts  Buggeuted,  which 
haveboen  since  adopted  in  botanical  trealisea.  Dr.  Cut- 
ler's paper  bcnrH  the  date  of  presentation,  January  20, 
J7S4,  and  it  waa  his  intention  to  extend  the  work, 
several  manuscript  volumes  now  being  in  oxistoncc 
prepared  toward  this  end. 

Following  Cutler  came  Dr.  George  Osgood  and  Di, 
Andrew  Nicliola,  both  of  DunvcrB.  The  roruicrom- 
Iributeil  iiotcM  fiir''IIit'clow'a  Florulu  IkmtunieiiHia,'' 
«nd  pobtinliKd  a  partial  list  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  of 
UaiiV(tniaiiilSjilum;iindtliuiHLlcrdelivuruil,  ill  181(1,  ii 
aeries  of  lectures  on  botany,  the  first  n(  such  ever 
given  in  thia  neighborhood.  Dr.  Nichols  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Eiociety,  and  for  some  yeani  its  president,  and  he  thus 
had  an  important  inllueuce  on  local  botanical  work. 
Id  1823  two  young  men,  beth  destined  to  he  long  re- 
niomberocl  on  accimnt  of  Lhuircontribntiona  to  hotani- 
cill  knowledge,  began  their  woric  in  I'ldscx  County. 
These  wore  William  Oakes,  of  Danvera,  later  of  Ips- 
wich, and  Charles  Pickering,  llien  spending  much  of 
his  time  at  the  homestead  of  his  grundfalher,  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering,  at  Wenham. 

Oukus,  diHgiiatod  with  law,  his  chosen  profession, 
became  the  tirst  critical  hulanist  of  the  region,  and 
at  this  time  converted  Dr.  Pickering  from  entomology 
ttnd  conchology,  studies  he  had  first  chosen,  to  bol- 
any.  Oakes  botanized  with  Pickering  extensively 
In  Eaaox  County,  [larticnlarly  in  the  Great  Swamp, 
Wenham,  n  region  then  alnioot  in  its  primitive  wilil- 
ness.  He  afterwards  prepared  a  Hat  of  Vermont 
{ilants  for  Thompson's  hiatory  of  that  State,  and  had 
in  contemplation  a  work  on  the  plants  of  Now  li^ng- 
liind,  which,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  Iteck's  Itol- 
any,  wna  never  conipleteil.  ilia  most  ohibornte  work 
waa  A  folio  vohimo  on  White  Mountain  scenery,  illus- 
trated by  Sprogue,  which,  however,  was  not  published 
Until  nHer  his  death,  in  1848.  Oakes  waa  impulsive 
and  generous,  and  thoroughly  in  earliest  in  hia  favor- 
ite study.  Like  many  men  of  note,  he  was  little  appre- 
ciated while  living,  yet  no  monument  could  have  been 
erected  to  mako  his  memory  moru  cherished  and  his 
labors  more  respected  by  the  present  generation  of 
botanists  than  that  which  be  left  behind, — an  exten- 
sive collection  of  beautifully  prepared  botanical  speci- 
mens determined  with  faultier  accuracy,  a  portion  of 
which  formed  the  nncleua  of  the  present  county 
botanical  cabinet,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Penhody 
Academy  ofScicnce  in  Salcni. 

Profcdaur  Tuckennan  dediciit<»l  to  him  u  pretty 
little  plant  common  in  the  region  of  Plymouth,  but 
U  this  waa  afterwards  transferred  to  auotlier  genus, 
the  name  "Oakesia  "  baa  been  given  to  the  spring 
bellwort,  a  common  E^ex  County  plant, by  Professor 


Wataon,  of  Cambridge,  who,  in  his  revision  of  Ibo 
Liliacecu,  has  thus  named  it  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  William  Oakes. 

In  1838  Dr.  Pickering  was  appointed  natutalist  to 
the  United  States  (Wilkes)  Exploring  Expedition, 
and,  to  jierfcct  his  knowledge  of  animals  and  plants 
in  foreign  conntriea,  he  made  exlensive  journeys  after 
his  return  from  that  expedilion.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works  of  great  value,  the  production  of 
which  retjui rod  untiring  research.  Among  them  ar« 
the  " Gcfigrnpbtcal  Distribution  of  Animals  and 
Plants"  and  tlie  "Chronological  History  of  Planta," 
tho  latter  occupying  the  lout  siitceii  ycara  of  his  life 
in  its  ]iruparutiiin. 

It  is  but  right  that  I'^cx  County  Nhould  claim  a 
share  «f  the  hoiiiir  of  his  name,  for  iL  waa  huro  thiil 
hia  attention  was  drawn  to  the  study  of  botany,  and 
in  the  "  Chrouol<^ical  History  of  Plants,"  page  1063, 
we  find  the  following  entry:  "1824.  In  this  year, 
after  an  excursion  in  1823  with  William  Oakes,  di- 
verting my  attention  from  entomology,  (I  niude)  my 
first  botanicid  discovery."  Dr.  Pickering  retained 
llio  deepest  intcrost  in  botanical  work  in  I'^asox 
County  until  his  duatli,  which  oceurrctl  at  Idiaton 
March  17,  1878. 

The  work  of  the  Eaaex  Institute  from  ita  foundti- 
tion,  in  1648,  following  that  of  the  Essex  Couutjr 
Natural  History  Society,  from  which  it  was  in  part 
developed,  was  largely  devoted  to  botany  iind  horti- 
culture, a  leading  speaker  at  its  meetings  and  con- 
tributor to  its  publications  being  Rev.  John  Lewis 
Russell,  who  made  hia  home  in  Salem  in  1853. 

Mr.  Ruaaell  devoted  himself  principally  to  cryplo- 
gamic  botany,  publishing  accounts  of  his  inveatiga- 
tions  from  time  to  time  as  he  proceeded.  Uo  waa, 
besides,  the  author  of  many  popular  articles  on  va- 
rious families  of  plants.  He  Ificturcd  freiiuontly  on 
botany,  and  was  for  many  years  v ice- iiruti dent  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  and  contributed  much  to  the  general 
kiiowleilge  of  botany  in  Easex  County,  but  his  moat 
extensive  collections  were  made  in  other  places. 

Among  the  earlier  published  catalogues  of  the 
plants  of  portions  of  the  county  was  the  "  Studies  of 
tho  Esaex  Flora,"  by  Mr.  Cyrus  M.  Tracy,  of  Lynn. 
This  was  intended  to  give  a  list  of  the  flowering 
plants  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lynn,  and 
onumenitud  five  hundred  and  forty-aix  species.  Be- 
sides posacasing  a  very  happy  gift  as  a  botanical  lec- 
turer, Mr.  Tracy  hna  contributed  several  valuable 
articles  uimn  local  botany  to  the  pulilicationa  of  the 
Essex  Instiutto  and  elsowhci'e. 

At  the  evening  and  liuld  meetings  of  the  Essex 
Institnle  many  papers  on  botanical  auhjecls  have 
boon  presented,  including,  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously rcferriHl  to,  contributions  from  Geurgs  D. 
Phippen,  H.  B,  Itutlrick,  John  Robinson  and  John  H. 
Sears,  ofBalem;  Bev.  A.  B.  Alcou,  of  Boxford; 
Miss  Mary  N.  Plumer,  of  Newburyport ;  Miss  H.  A. 
Paine,  of  Groveland ;  and  othera.     Many  students  of 
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botany  are  distributed  throughout  the  couuty,  and 
numerous  prirate  herbaria  have  been  formed,  and,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in 
Salem,  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  plants 
of  Essex  County  is  accessible  to  botanists.  Special 
work  has  been  done  by  several  authors  and  collectors 
outside  of  the  county,  who  have  either  visited  this  re- 
gion to  study  the  plants,  or  who  have  made  compar- 
ative observation  from  specimens  sent  to  them  from 
the  county  for  the  purpose.  W.  H.  Harvey  visited 
Nahant  about  1850  to  8tu<]y  the  marine  nigic  in  pre- 
paring his  famous  work,  "  Nereis  Boreali-AmcricanA," 
which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1852-67.  Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  in  his  "Alga?  of 
New  England,"  and  in  his  monograph  of  the  Qymno- 
sporangea,  includes  the  Essex  County  species  studied 
by  him  at  various  stations.  Dr.  6.  D.  Halstead  and 
Dr.  T.  F.  Allen  have  studied  the  Characese,  and  have 
published  articles  on  the  species;  Mr.  F.  S.  Collins 
has  carefully  studied  the  marine  aigu%  Mr.  C.  K 
Faxon  the  grasses,  sedges  and  mosses,  and  Mr.  C  J. 
Sprngue  the  lichens.  Ilcv.  A.  B.  IFervcy,  now  of 
Taunton,  worked  almost  entirely  in  Essex  County  in 
preparing  his  "(>>llector's  Guide  and  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Marine  Algte."  Nearly  all  of  the  work  of 
Essex  County  botanists  has  been  systematic  ;  at  least 
little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  original  research  has 
been  published  by  any  county  author  in  relation  to 
the  physiology  or  morphology  of  plants. 

IloriieuUure, — In  horticulture,  a  science  too  seldom 
treated  as  such,  the  citizens  of  Essex  County  have 
furnished  valuable  contributions.  The  establishment 
of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  and  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  Essex  Institute  have  doubtless 
fostered  the  interest  which  has  been  shown  from  the 
earliest  date  in  this  subject,  and  which  at  times  has 
been  given  considerable  prominence  in  the  county. 
There  are  several  names  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as 
promoters  of  the  science  of  horticulture.  Robert 
Manning,  of  Salem,  whose  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors  occurred  in  1842,  at  one  time  cultivated  in  his 
own  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  critical  comparison, 
nearly  one  thousand  varieties  of  pears,  together  with 
other  fruits,  sufficient  to  make  the  total  of  two  thou- 
sand varieties,  several  of  which  he  originated.  .lolin 
Fisk  Allen,  as  early  as  1843,  produced  some  valuable 
varieties  of  grapes,  the  famous  "  Allen's  Hybrid"  be- 
ing one  of  the  number,  and  during  the  years  of  his 
experimenting  in  horticulture  he  tested  the  large 
number  of  four  hundred  varieties  of  grapes  under 
glass.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  first  person  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  second  in  the  United  States  to  success- 
fully cultivate  the  great  water  lily  of  South  America 
(  Victoria  regia),  which  he  flowered  in  Salem  in  1853, 
and  later  he  published,  at  great  expense,  a  superbly 
illustrated  folio  work  on  its  habits  and  cultivation. 
Between  1830  and  1877  Mr.  Geo.  Haskell,  of  Ipswich, 
made  many  scientific  experiments  in  the  culture  of 
the  grape  by  grafting,  inarching  amd  hybridization. 


the  results  of  which  he  published  in  pamphlet  form 
in  1877.  During  this  time  Mr.  Haskell  produced  sev- 
eral hardy  hybrid  grapes  of  acknowledged  merit. 
Beginning  in  1861  and  continuing  for  several  years 
afterward,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Ilogers,  of  Salem,  by  a 
strictly  scientific  experiment,  the  result  of  excellent 
botanical  knowledge,  produced  the  famous  hybrids 
between  the  native  fox  grape  and  the  more  tender 
hot-house  varieties,  known  as  the  "  Rogers'  Grapes." 
These  have  given  to  cultivators  a  class  of  hardy 
grapes  of  rare  excellence  and  world-wide  reputation, 
and  have  won  for  the  originator  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the  highest 
award  of  the  most  eminent  institution  of  its  character 
in  America. 

Zoology} — Though  E^sex  County  has  been  a  favor- 
ite collecting  ground  for  naturalists  for  many  years, 
exact  statistics  of  its  fauna  are  lacking.  For  this 
there  are  several  reasons,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  that  in  recent  years  students  have  failed  to 
record  the  results  of  their  researches.  Thus,  of  the 
mollusks,  no  catalogue  has  been  published  for  half  a 
century,  while  not  a  single  group  of  insects  has  been 
thoroughly  worked  up.  In  fact,  the  only  group  con- 
cerning which  we  have  definite  statistical  knowledge 
is  that  of  the  vertebrates,  where  we  have,  thanks  to 
the  labors  of  Messrs.  Goode  and  Bean,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  fishes 
that  are  known  within  the  county  limits,  and  the  ex- 
cellent catalogue  of  the  birds  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  which, 
although  the  work  of  his  youth,  has  required  but  few 
corrections  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  time.  Of  the 
other  vertebrates,  the  turtles,  snakes  and  batrachians 
are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  fairly  well 
known,  while  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existing  mam- 
mals but  little  can  be  added,  although  a  very  interest- 
ing chapter  could  be  written  upon  those  which  have 
disappeared,  and  whose  story  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  early  colonial  records  and  the  Indian  shell-heaps. 
We  have  many  catalogues  of  New  England  animals, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  student  to  predict  from 
these  exactly  what  forms  will  be  found  in  a  certain 
restricted  region.  Thus  the  land  forms  to  be  found 
in  Northern  Maine  or  on  the  White  Mountains  would 
differ  greatly  from  those  occurring  near  the  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  from  neither  could  we  ex- 
actly tell  those  which  would  be  found  in  Essex 
County.  In  the  marine  fauna,  too,  a  similar  difficulty 
is  noted,  for  Cape  Cod  divides  the  animals  occurring 
in  the  salt  water  into  two  groups,  each  with  its  own 
facies,  although  there  are  of  course  many  species 
which  occur  on  either  side  of  that  barrier. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  species, 
although  but  rudely  approximate,  may  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  present  and  until  further  published 

1  Tb«  writer  la  largely  Indebted  to  Prof.  J.  8.  Klngsiey,  of  the  Stete 
Unlrertity  of  Indiana,  formerly  a  qwdal  eiadent  at  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  for  the  aeconnt  of  thie  branch  of  the 
natural  hMory.of  the  county. 
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work  shall  furnlBh  at  with  aocarate  figares  (in  Mme 
groups  there  are  almost  no  data  to  base  any  conclu- 
sions upon,  while  others,  howeTer,  are  comparatiTely 
well  known): 
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In  the  above  estimate  both  the  firesh  water  and  ma- 
rine fauna  are  included.  Of  the  simplest  forms  of 
animal  life,  the  Protozoa,  no  account  is  made  for  the 
reason  that  absolutely  nothing  is  known  of  them  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  species  are  very  abundant ; 
every  stagnant  pool  has  its  population,  while  the  mud 
near  the  shore  is  actually  alive  with  them.  Incon- 
spicuous as  they  are,  they  play  an  important  part  In 
the  food  supply  of  many  of  the  economic  fishes,  as 
well  as  in  destroying  still  smaller  forms  which  might 
otherwise  l>e  injurious  to  liuuian  health.  Of  tlie 
sponges  of  the  county  but  little  is  known ;  miwy  of 
them  are  inconspicuous,  and  none  are  of  value  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  for  which  sponges  are  used,  as  all 
lack  that  resilience  of  fibre  characteristic  of  commer- 
cial sponges.  Tlie  finest  examples  of  8()onge8  in  Essex 
County  have  been  found  on  the  piles  of  Essex  bridge. 

The  marine  worms  are  very  abundant,  and  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  food  for  fishes.  While  the  ordinary 
conception  of  a  worm  is  that  of  a  disgusting  animal, 
many  of  the  marine  worms  are  nnirvcis  of  bciuty  both 
in  shape  and  color.  In  this  respect  however  they 
must  yield  to  some  of  the  Ou)1enteratcs,a  group  which 
includes  the  jelly-fish,  sea-anemones  and  those  other 
flowers  of  the  sea  which  the  naturalist  calls  hydroids. 
None  of  these,  however,  have  the  economic  importance 
possesscil  by  some  of  the  molhisks  and  crustacoa, 
groups  which  furnish  the  oyster,  clam  and  lobster. 

The  insects  are  almost  solely  terrestrial  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  table,  include  over  half  the 
total  number  of  species  occurring  in  the  county.  Of 
these  the  beetles  are  the  most  numerous  in  species,  it 
being  estimated  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
can  be  found  within  the  boundaries.  Next  in  nu- 
merical importance  come  the  flies  and  bugs,  followed 
in  turn  by  the  hoes  and  ants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
bultcrnics  jiiid  mollis  on  llio  ollior,  the  n;iiiaiiiiiig 
forms  of  insects  being  few  in  number  ofsitecies.  The 
vertebrates  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no  fur- 
ther mention  than  the  figures  against  the  difierent 
orders  in  the  table  above. 


The  nuurine  fauna  of  Emmc  County  i*  decidedly 
northern.  The  minority  of  the  apedee  iband  along 
the  coast  range  north  to  the  British  proTinceSy  and  not 
a  few  may  be  collected  on  the  ahores  of  Europe,  mak- 
ing the  passage  by  the  way  of  tlie  Arctic  aeee.  A 
smaller  number  range  •onthward  and  pais  the  bound- 
ary line  of  Cape  Cod,  though  but  few  extend  in  this 
direction  beyond  the  Jersey  shore.  The  land  animals 
are  likewise  northern  in  character,  and  Essex  County 
may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  "  Alleghanian 
region  "  of  the  "  Eastern  province  "  of  soological  geog- 
raphy. 

Several  localities  in  tlie  county  have  become  fiunona 
as  zoological  centres,  either  from  the  studenta  who 
have  lived  near  them  or  from  the  profhaion  of  the 
material  they  ofl*er  for  study.  To  Uie  first  category 
belongs  Salem,  for  the  Essex  Institute  and  thePeabody 
Academy  of  Science  have  drawn  many  xoologista 
hither.  Here  Wheatland,  Putman,  Packard,  Hyatt, 
Morse,  Emerton  and  Cooke  have  labored,  while  for 
several  years  students  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  attend  the  Academy's  Summer  School  of 
Biology.  Salem  may  also  rank  among  tlie  placea  of 
the  other  group,  for  tliere  are  few  spots  on  the  whole 
New  England  coast  which  furnish  better  collecting 
ground  than  that  around  ESssex  (Beverly)  Bridge, 
where  the  number  of  species  to  be  found  is  very  large, 
although  indiscriminate  collecting  would  soon  deplete 
it.  Next  in  order  is  Nahant  where  the  Agassias,  fa- 
ther and  son,  with  their  assistants  and  pupila,  did  so 
much  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  marine  life. 
More  lately  Annisquam  has  come  into  prominence 
through  the  laboratory  there  established  in  1881  by 
Professor  Hyatt  and  maintained  by  the  Women's  Ed- 
ucational Society  of  Ikmton. 

The  interest  in  zoological  studies  has  been  fostered 
by  the  various  scientific  societies  within  the  county, 
the  most  prominent  among  which  are  the  Essex  In- 
stitute and  the  I'ealMNly  Academy  of  Science  of  Salem. 
Besides  these  may  he  enunierutcil  the  Lynn  Natural 
History  Society,  the  Cape  Ann  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  at  Gloucester,  the  Dan  vers  Natural  History 
Society,  the  Bradford  Natural  History  Society,  the 
West  Newbury  Natural  History  Society,  the  Merri- 
mac  Natural  History  S(»clcty,  of  Anutsbury,  and  the 
Cuvier  Club,  of  Salem,  which  hutt,  although  comi>osod 
entirely  of  young  people,  gives  promise  of  good  results. 
For  two  years  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
made  Essex  County  the  centre  of  its  explorations, 
contributing  much  information  of  value,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  deep-water  animals. 

The  fauna  of  Essex  County  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  several  studies,  some  of  which  are  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  present  sketch.  Profcdsor  Hyatt  has 
studied  the  sponges;  the  A^assi/s,  father  and  son,  and 
the  late  II.  J.  (^*ook  have  investigated  the  radiates 
the  development  of  the  worms  has  been  studied  by 
Alexander  Agassi z  and  Charles  Qirard;  tliemollusca 
have    been    investigate<l    by   John     Lewis  llussell 
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William  Siimpeoii  and  Edward  S.  Morse ;  Professor 
Morse,  also,  was  the  first  author  to  point  out  the  true 
poeition  of  the  brachiopods  among  the  worms,  his 
theory  now  being  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists. The  Crustacea  and  their  development  have  been 
studied  by  A.  S.  Packard  and  J.  8.  Kingsley;  the 
harvestmen  have  been  described  by  H.  0.  Wood,  and 
J.  H.  Emerton  has  made  and  published  researches  on 
the  spiders.  Among  the  insects,  the  work  of  A.  8. 
Packard,  S.  H.  Scudder  and  F.  W.  Putman  deserves 
mention.  J.  S.  Kingsley  has  described  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  acsidians,  while  among  tho  fislu^s 
the  papers  of  G.  B.  Goode  and  T.  H.  Bean  and  of  F. 
W.  Putman  upon  the  species,  and  the  investigations 
of  J.  8.  Kingsley,  H.  W.  Conn  and  B.  H.  Vantleck 
upon  the  development,  should  not  be  omitted.  F.  W. 
Putman  has  studied  the  reptiles  and  birds,  furnishing 
the  list  of  county  species  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  tho  Essex  Institute  previously  referred  to.  The 
birds  have  also  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Eiliut  Coues. 

In  spite  of  the  work  above  referred  to,  and  the  ex- 
cellence, even  eminence,  of  many  of  the  workers,  the 
field  is  so  large  and  the  supply  of  materials  so  great 
that  there  still  remains  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
to  be  accomplished  before  a  knowledge  which  may  be 
termed  exact  is  obtained  of  the  animals  of  the  county. 

AftCH^ifiOLOi^Y. — In  archaeology,  a  study  but  re- 
cently given  its  proper  position  among  the  sciences, 
considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  county.  The 
surface  relics  of  the  race  which  formerly  occu])ied 
this  territory  have  long  been  observed,  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  preserved  specimens  of  the  so-called  axes, 
celts  and  arrow-heads  were  placed  in  the  East  India 
Museum  in  Salem  as  early  as  1802,  and  examples 
were  figured  in  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Academy,  published  in  1785,  from  the  cabinet  of  that 
institution.  But  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  that  any  scientific  observations  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  the  graves,  village  sites  and 
shell-heaps  of  this  early  race.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten of  lute,  speculative  and  otherwise,  in  relation  to 
the  pre-historic  people,  which  may  be  read  by  those 
desiring  to  form  opinions  oh  to  the  correctness  of  the 
various  theories  advanced,  but  it  is  suflicient  here  to 
say  that  the  most  reasonable  theories  point  to  the 
Algonquin  Indians  of  the  region  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  and  their  direct  ancestors, 
as  the  people  who  fashioned  the  implements  of  stone, 
bone  and  clay  which  are  daily  turned  up  by  the 
plough  and  occasionally  met  with  in  graves  and 
shell-heaps.  Yet  it  is  reasonable  to  accept  the  theory 
that  another  and  earlier  race  once  occupied  the 
country,  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Esquimaux, 
even  ruder  in  their  way  than  the  Indians,  and  who, 
being  driven  to  the  North  by  a  more  aggressive  race, 
left  their  relics  behind,  which  are  now  found  con- 
fused with  those  of  later  date.  It  was  supposed 
formerly  that  the  shell-heaps  found  all  along  our 
coast  were  natural  deposits,  and  not  until  recently 


were  they  connected  with  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  county.  Professor  Jeflrys  Wyroan,  of  Cam- 
bridge, investigated  the  shell-heaps  at  Ipswich,  with 
Putnam,  Cooke  and  Morse,  and  later  these  investi- 
gations have  been  continued  by  many  others. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  the  study  of  these 
shell-heaps  is  perhaps  that  learned  from  the  ex- 
amination of  a  very  old  deposit  at  Ipswich,  composed 
of  shells  of  the  oyster,  a  species  now  practically 
extinct  along  our  shore,  but  which  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit  of  this  shell-heap  must  have  been  very 
abundant.  From  the  relics  there  found,  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  cannibalism  was  practiced  by  the  people 
who  lefl  us  this  record  of  their  existence.  In  1867 
Mr.  J.  F.  Le  Baron  prepared  a  map  of  the  shell- 
heaps  on  Castle  Neck,  Ipswich,  and  throughout  the 
county  are  numerous  collections  of  so-called  "Indian 
relics,"  most  of  which  may  be  classed  as  "surface- 
finds,''  owned  by  private  individuals  and  public 
institutions.  The  largest  collection  of  pre-historic 
relics  is  that  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science 
in  Salem,  which  numbers  several  thousand  speci- 
mens and  includes  many  objects  from  graves  and 
shell-heaps,  besides  skeletons  and  crania. 

Besides  the  work  of  Wyman,  Putnam  and  others 
and  the  articles  published  by  the  Essex  Institute  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Abbott,  of  New  Jersey,  has  made 
some  field  observations  here  and  has  published  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Primitive  Industry"  much  of  interest 
ill  relation  to  the  local  archaeology,  besides  giving  fig- 
ures of  specimens  collected  in  Essex  County.  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  of  the  Peabody  Academy,  during  his 
visit  to  Japan,  made  several  explorations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  archaeology  of  that  country,  the  results 
of  his  work  being  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
University  of  Tokio,  Japan. 

Archaeology  is  now  one  of  the  most  progressive 
among  the  sciences,  and  one  of  Essex  County's  gifted 
sons,  Professor  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  formerly  of 
Salem,  now  Peabody  Professor  of  Archoeology  and  di- 
rector of  the  Archreological  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
profiting  by  his  early  training  as  a  zoologist,  is  for 
the  first  time  teaching  the  country  the  proper  and 
only  way  of  exploring  the  mysterious  mounds  of  the 
West. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  sketch  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  scientific  work  has  centered  in  and  around  Salem. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  facilities  there  offered 
for  study.  Museums  and  scientific  institutions  had 
early  become  established  in  Salem,  and  many  society 
and  private  libraries  and  microscopes  were  available. 
But  with  the  interest  in  these  subjects  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  lecture  coardes  and  libraries  in 
nearly  every  city  and  town,  natural  history  and 
scientific  clubs  and  societies  have  sprung  up  in  vari- 
parts  of  the  county,  and  students  of  natural  history 
may  now  be  found  at  every  hand,  both  collectors  and 
those  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  of  the  minerals^ 
tho  fauna  or  the  flora,  without  forming  collections. 
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OIIAPTEU  V. 
THE  SPIEIT  OP  THE  EARLY  LYCEUMS. 


TiMOTHT  Cr.AXTON  WM  born  in  Norfolk,  England, 
August  22,  1790.  His  father  wna  a  gurilunur,  in  the 
service  of  the  Windham  family,  ai  Eurshaiu  Hall. 
Neither  hia  father  nor  hia  mother  could  read  or  write, 
but,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Honorable  M». 
'Windham,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  they  were  en- 
abled to  educate  their  children.  Timothy  was  from 
boyhood  a  marked  uharocter,  and,  as  a  young  man, 
identiRed  himself  with  the  great  movement  for  the 
gujiunil  dillliHiori  of  knowledge,  which,  under  tlio  luiul 
of  Henry  Brougham  and  other  leas  conapiuuoua  and 
comprehensive  minds,  Bwept  over  England  and  Scot- 
Jand  in  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century.  It  wai 
iu  the  year  1823  that  the  ao  called  ''  Mcchunica'  Iiiati- 
tut«e  "  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  clasaea  in 
Great  BriLuln  by  their  markod  succeaa.  In  that  year, 
Claxton,  who  hud  spent  ioraelime  in  Ruenia, engaged 
in  the  i n trod uu tin n  of  Tgas-wc-rlcs,  nailed  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  landed  at  IloaUm,  wlicnco,  in  Soptem- 
ter,  he  removed  to  Metliuen,  in  thiBCount]',and  con- 
nected himself  with  the  machine-shop  of  a  cotlon- 
mill  established  by  Stephen  Minot,  of  Haverhill,  at 
Bpicket  Falls,  and  at  that  time  operated  under  the 
■upervision  and  agency  of  the  afterwards  well-known 
political  economist  and  writer,  Amiiaa  Walker. 

In  detailing,  in  hia  autobiography  entitled  the  "  Me- 
moir of  a  Mechanic,''  the  years  paaacd  iu  Melhuen, 
this  remarkable  man  aays : 


"  la  Uit  qtrlng  of  1S14  id  oppo 
tlw  fonulloa  uf  »  Hdetj  tor  a 

■HIUfB,  Kid  wu  ■!  ■  wrif  luw 


mltyot 


•A  lloK  tc 


r  ID  11,  fur  ■  pneunULllc  oMun,    In  Ililt  nj 

I  prniigrUH  at  ilr.    Thto  pat  mw  lift  tnln 

biUng  wu  iDliuliiotd  with  huxmh,  mtd  Iho  li 
lan  Hhluli  mm  md  >t  Iha  uiiwltnsi.    Ssiai 


LUir,  bulU  >  looHiturjIoilUlliiK  (or 
II  boM  w»kly  UMUim  »iUi  ■ 
HBprMiiK,  for  Ih*  lint  WKk,  KHd- 


II  Ihlnl,  Orliluil  LHlun^  u 


Here  we  have  germinating,  in  the  spring  of  1824, 
in  Essen  County,  the  root-idea  of  the  American  Ly- 
ceum. The  society,  which  Claxton  left  behind  him 
well-eataliHtihcd  in  Methuen,  when,  in  October,  1826, 
he  removeil  to  lloRtoti,  posseascd  every  characteristic 
feature  of  the  novel  orgBni;tation  now  to  be  described, 
and  which,  under  the  now  name  of  "  Lyceum,"  soon 
U)  bo  applied  to  it  by  another,  was  about  to  challenge 
the  approval  and  enlist  the  interest,  and  even  the  en- 
thiisiusm  of  tlie  best  minds  in  the  country.  I  have 
been  thus  minut«  in  doacrihing  Claxtou's  enterprise, 
because  no  earlier  date  than  thia  can  be  assigned  to 
the  origin  of  the  Lyceum  aysteni  in  America.  Un 
hia  removal  tu  Itostou,  he  heuame  well  known  for  his 
mechanical  ingenuity,  his  large  acienlific  attainmonta 
anil  Ilia  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  dil1\isiun  of  use- 
ful knowleilge.  He  at  once  associated  himself  witli 
Joeiah  Holbrook,  who  had  jiiat  come  there  from  Con- 
necticMit,  and  with  other  kindred  spirits  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1S2I>  hud  cstablishetl  the  "  Uoaton 
Mechanics'  Institution."  In  1S2D  lie  bore  nn  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  firet  Iloston  Lyceum,  and 
in  1S3I,  with  Holbrook  and  olhers,  cstabliebed  the 
"  Itnaton  Mechtmiua'  Lyceum,"  of  which,  for  the  next 
five  years,  Claxton  waa  chosen  president.  Finally, 
having  inherited  an  estate  in  England,  he  returned 
thitber  to  enjoy  it,  and  there  closed  his  life.  In  1839 
he  issued,  from  the  London  press,  a  book  of  "  Hints 
on  Self- Education,"  of  which  the  Ixindon  Civil  ICn- 
gineer  and  ATehiUcW  Jmirnal  remarked,  in  a  strnin  of 
high  commendation,  that  "it  had  all  the  esse  and 
simplicity  of  De  Foe,  and  the  exemplary  utility  of 
Franklin." 

Dr.  George  A,  Perkins,  of  Balem,  who  passed  hia 
early  years  in  Bosl on.  well  remembers  Cluiton  as  a 
valued  friend  of  his  boyhood,  always  genial,  gracious 
nnd  kind,  who  would  interrupt  his  work,  not  for 
hours  merely,  hut  for  duya,  in  order  that  aome  willing- 
minded  youth  might  not  go  unenlightened. 

Attention  was  first  publicly  called  to  the  general 
practicability  of  organizations  tike  thia  in  an  anony- 
mous article  which  appeared  iu  the  October  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1826.  It 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  one  Joaiali  Holbrook, 
an  alamnHi  of  Yule  College  and  a  native  of  Derby, 
Conn.,  born  in  1788.  Mr.  Holbrook  allerwarda  be- 
came well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  popu- 
lar education  in  all  its  phases.  At  diflbrent  periods 
of  hia  career  he  waa  a  lecturer  upon  science,  a  maker 
of  school  apparatus,  and  a  compiler  of  school  text- 
books, and  in  1824  was  conducting  at  Derby  i)n  agri- 
cultural and  manuallabor  school,  in  which  he  had, 
in  some  meaaure,  anticipated  the  modern  theory  nf 
object- teaching.  His  scheme  for  "  AsHociatioim  of 
Adults  for  Mutual  KUucaiion,"  as  he  called  them,  the 
name  "Lyceum"  being  only  applied  u  little  later, 
was  introduced  to  public  notice  in  a  guarded  editorial 
indorsement  as  "of  uncommon  interest,"  as  "imjmr- 
tant  in  ■  political  point  of  view,"  as  "intimately  con- 
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nected  with  the  difiosion  of  intelligence  and  with  the 
elevation  of  character  among  the  agricultural  and 
mechanic  classes/'  as  "  a  sure  preventive  of  those  in- 
sidious inroads  of  vice  which  are  ever  ready  to  be 
made  on  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation."  With  such 
high  hopes,  prompted  by  motives  so  unmistakably 
humane,  ingenuous  and  noble,  did  the  pioneers  in  this 
unique  undertaking  make  their  modest,  though  con- 
fident appeal  to  public  favor  I 

On  January  7,  1879,  the  Concord  Lyceum  com- 
memorated its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  first  name 
on  its  original  roll  and  its  first  president  had  been 
the  venerable  and  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley,  the  Revolu- 
tionary sage  who  had,  from  hi9  study  window  in  the 
Old  Manse,  watched  his  parishioners  defending  the 
bridge  on  that  fateful  day  when  there 

"  The  embatUed  farmera  stood 
And  fired  the  ehot  heard  round  the  world  V* 

The  last  of  the  original  signers  of  its  constitution 
had  been  Judge  Hoar,  then  a  lad  of  twelve,  now  be- 
come a  personage  of  the  fir^t  distinction,  introduced 
in  1870  by  Emerson  to  Carlyle,  as  "  a  friend  whom 
you  saw  in  his  youth,  now  an  inestimable  citizen  in 
this  State,  and  lately  in  President  Grant's  Cabinet, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  He  lives  in 
this  town  and  carries  it  in  his  hand.'' 

Naturally  called  on  to  speak  on  such  an  occasion, 
Judge  Hoar  remarked : — 

"The  Lyeenin  Iwf^an,  an  itHmt  thiii^  do  Ihnt  nre  p;(hnI,  hj  (lio  i;mtiii- 
toin  labora  of  an  enthtMlast,  BIr.  Joniah  Ilolbniok,  o(  Ihiston,  a  man  who 
wae  intereeted  In  geology  and  mineralofcy,  and  wont  alN>ut  tlio  State  de- 
llrering  leetiiree  a|ion  those  lubjecta,  and  urging  the  poople  or  the  citlea 
and  town*  to  form  Lyceums  for  popular  education.  IHh  Bclieme  embraced 
a  good  deal.  lie  perauaded  the  people  of  varioun  towns  and  cities,  of 
Doston,  and  Charbntown,  and  Raloni,  and  Worcostttr,  and  many  of  the 
amallor  towns  of  the  commonwoaltli  to  fitnrt  his  liyctninis.  Tlioro  has 
lieen  but  one,  however,  Uiat  has  grown  up  into  anylhiuK  Hlio  tlio  pnv 
portloM  of  the  institution  which  he  contemplated  and  rec«)mracndod, 
snd  that  'Is  the  Kvex  Institute  at  Salem.  It  has,  as  he  proposed  each 
Lycmim  should  bare,  a  large  library,  an  extenslTe  collection  of  olijects 
In  natural  history,  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  having  courses  of  lectures, 
and  the  mambers  dividing  themselves  Into  sections  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  study  of  history,  science  and  art** 

The  large  expectations  entertained  of  Holbrookes 
novel  scheme  will  itppciir  from  the  contcniponiry  ex- 
pressions of  its  prime  mover  and  his  coadjutors,  and 
from  the  sympathetic  utterances  of  the  journals  of 
the  day.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  Debating 
Club,  the  8ocial  Library,  the  Literary  Circle,  the 
Union  for  General  Inquiry  and  for  Scientific  Research. 
These  had  long  been  known,  and  in  one  form  or  an- 
other had  sprung  into  a  sporadic  life  in  all  the  active 
centres  of  the  world.  Paris  and  London  had  not 
been  without  them  for  centuries,  and  Franklin  had, 
just  a  hundred  years  before,  established  his  "Junto," 
where  the  select  coterie  of  a  dozen  friends,  picked 
from  his  "  ingenious  acquaintance,"  who  spent  Fri- 
day evenings  at  the  Ale  House  in  Philadelphia  in 
1727,  discussed  curious  queries  on  points  of  morals, 
politics  or  natural  philosophy,  propounded  a  week  in 
advance  of  their  consideration,  heard  original  essays 


from  each  member  in  turn,  and  finally  established  a 
"  lending  library," — the  germ  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  But  the  idea  of  combining  the 
functions  of  libraries  and  literary,  scientific  and  de- 
bating clubs  all  in  one  body— of  throwing  the  doors 
wide  open  and  inviting  in  all  who  would  assume  their 
share  of  the  work — of  systematically  organizing  such 
clubs  in  every  village  and  hamlet  and  then,  for  mu- 
tual encouragement  and  help,  joining  them  all  in  a 
common  league  together,  was  indeed  a  new  conceit, 
and  if  impracticable  in  its  details,  was  not  unworthy 
of  that  formative  period  which  preceded  Boards  of 
Education,  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers*  Institutes 
and  Conventions, — the  day  of  slow  mails,  stage-coach 
travel,  rare  newspapers,  scant  amusements  and  un- 
systematic teaching,  before  the  cylinder-press,  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  locomotive  engine,  the  subma- 
rine cable  and  the  ocean  steamer  had  made  the  world 
one  family, — the  day  which  ushered  in  our  "revival 
of  learning,"  when  the  depressions  resulting  from  two 
wars  waged  to  effect  our  independence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  happily  over,  when  a  distinctly  American 
literature  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  writings 
of  Dana,  Bryant,  Irving,  Cooper  and  Halleck,  when 
Mann  and  his  co-workers  were  just  extorting  from  the 
close-locked  Teutonic  intelligence  the  secrets  of  the 
Prussian  school  system  for  the  advantage  of  our  new 
republic,  when  Bancroft,  Everett,  Ticknor  and  Hedge 
were  just  returning  from  their  first  taste  of  German 
University  culture,  burthened  like  honey-bees  with 
their  delicious  store,  and  when  the  English  speaking 
peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  water  seemed  suddenly 
waking  up  to  the  consciousness  as  of  newly  discov- 
ered truth  in  the  now  familiar  postulate  that  demo- 
cnitic  govcriuneiit,  while  it  is  the  safest  and  most  sta- 
ble of  all  if  it  rest  on  generally  diffused  intelligence, 
becomes,  when  based  on  prevailing  ignorance,  the 
most  intolerable  of  despotisms. 

Holbrookes  confidence  in  his  scheme  was  contagious 
because  it  was  enthusiastic  and  exuberant.  He  sup- 
posed the  Lyceum  system  would  rapidly  pervade  the 
country  and  ultimately  the  world  at  large.  "  It  seems 
to  me,"  he  said  in  his  original  prospectus,  "  that  if 
associations  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  sciences 
and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  could  once 
be  started  in  our  villages,  and  upon  a  general  plan, 
they  would  increase  with  great  rapidity  and  do  more 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  for  raising 
the  moral  and  intellectual  taste  of  our  countrymen 
than  any  other  expedient  which  can  possibly  be  de- 
vised. And  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  is  any 
other  way  to  check  the  progress  of  that  monster,  in- 
temperance, which  is  making  such  havoc  with  talents, 
morals  and  everything  that  raises  man  above  the 
brute,  but  by  presenting  some  object  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  divert  the  attention  of  the  young  from  places 
and  practices  which  lead  to  dissipation  and  to  ruin." 

In  this  initial  article  and  in  the  subsequent  allus- 
ions to  the  subject  with  which  the  public  press  and 
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educational  periodicals  fairly  teemed,  the  general 
mechanism  of  the  proposed  organization  is  sufficient- 
ly disclosed.  Each  "  Association  of  Adults  for  Mu- 
tual Improvement  **  was  to  have  its  president,  secre- 
taries, treasurer,  curators  and  other  needful  function- 
aries and  also  three  delegates  to  meet,  twice  a  year, 
delegates  from  other  hranches  of  the  organization  in 
the  same  county,  for  the  furthering  of  its  various  ob- 
jects, especially  "  for  qualifying  teachers."  And  this 
board  of  delegates  for  the  county,  duly  organized, 
shall  appoint  a  representative  to  meet  representatives 
from  other  like  boards,  who  shall  be  »tyled  the 
*'  Board  of  Mutual  Education  for  the  State."  These 
State  boards  are  to  organize  in  turn,  to  meet  annually 
for  certain  prescribe<l  functions,  and  to  send  delegates 
to  a  general  conclave  embracing  the  whole  country, 
whose  permanent  headquarters  were  ultimately  to  be 
established  at  Washington.  The  society  was  to  l>e 
open  to  all  adults  of  both  sexes  who  were  willing  to 
share  its  labors  and  its  cost,  and  the  monies  accruing 
from  fees  for  admittance  or  from  the  generosity  of 
patrons  were  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
cabinets,  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  the 
collection  and  exchange  among  the  Lyceums  of  the 
country  of  specimens  in  botany  mineralogy  and  natural 
history,  the  preparation  and  publication  of  town  and 
county  maps  and  histories  and  the  observing  and 
communicating  through  publication  and  correspond- 
ence of  atmospheric,  meteorological  and  climatic  phe- 
nomena, the  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  the  character 
of  (luarries,  minerals  and  mines,  and  such  other  facts 
of  importance  as  might  from  time  to  time  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  corresponding  secretaries.  Funds 
might  also  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  institutions  for 
*'  practical  instruction,"  and  even  to  the  help  of  de- 
serving aspirants  in  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of 
study.  In  science  **  classes''  were  to  be  formed,  each 
choosing  its  **  foreman,"  and  conducting  its  investiga- 
tions in  its  own  way,  and  each  in  turn  occupying  the 
Hoor  on  its  allotted  night  and  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Lyceum,  be  it  in  geology,  astronomy,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chemistry  or  mechanics.  The  plan  of 
itinerant,  migratory  or  perambulating  libraries  was 
commended  to  the  attention  of  counties  and  towns. 
This  plan  consisted  in  combining  the  funds  devoted  by 
several  neighboring  towns  to  the  purchase  of  books 
for  general  circulation,  so  that  more  books  should  be 
obtained  for  the  money  expended  and  no  duplicates 
bought.  Thus  each  town  in  a  group,  say  of  five  town;* 
for  instance,  would  take  possession  of  one  fifth  of  the 
books  purchased,  keep  them  for  an  agreed  period  and 
pass  them  on  to  the  next  town  of  the  group,  receiving 
a  second  fifth  at  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term.  Hut  in  the  estimation  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Lyceum  the  library  in  all  its  forms  hud  failed  as  a 
stimulant  to  independent  thinking  amongst  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Some  more  pungent  flavor  must  be 
imparted  to  general  education.  This  was  to  be 
effected  through  the  immediate  contact  and  clashing 


of  mind  with  mind  in  neighborly  bouts  over  issues  of 
real,  living,  dominating  importance.  Questions  upoo 
which  all  the  townspeople  had  finally  to  pass  were  to 
be  debated  before  all  the  town  by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  had  serious  convictions,  pro  and  oonira,  a» 
to  how  these  questions  ought  to  be  determined. 
Moreover,  scholarship  was  seen  to  possess  intrinsic 
and  inherent  values  of  its  own,  quite  aside  from  the 
consideration  it  buys.  Why,  it  was  asked,  may  not 
all  men  enjoy  these  in  equitable  measure?  The 
locking  up  of  learning  in  cloisters  and  colleges  had 
been  denounced  by  our  forefathers  from  the  first,  as 
among  the  "  wiles  of  Satan."  Why  not  seize,  per- 
force, upon  the  cherished  heir-loom  of  the  schools? 
If  eloquence  and  culture,  if  the  gifls  of  tongue  and 
pen  and  the  power  of  deep  thinking  were  precious 
boons,  entitling  the  possessor  to  the  deference  they 
claimed,  why,  it  was  impatiently  asked,  might  they 
not  be  more  evenly  distributed  ?  If  science  and  the 
arts  really  conduced  to  the  amelioration  of  mankind, 
why  be  longer  indebted  for  their  blessings  to  a  few 
favored  devotees?  Why  not  snatch  them  for  our- 
selves? Was  it  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Uefonnation  abroad  again?  Or  was  it  rather  the 
error  of  the  French  Encycloptcdists  masquerading  in 
a  new  disguise?  It  was  no  spirit  of  hostility  or  jeal- 
ousy towards  the  higher  learning,  for  it  assumed  that 
happiness  was  possible  in  the  ratio  of  the  learning 
attained.  It  was  not  proposed  to  raze  the  citadel,  but 
only  to  assault  its  keep  and  divide  its  hoarded  treas- 
ure. It  was  an  uprising  in  behalf  of  more  light. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  socialistic  principle  applied  to 
culture.  Perhaps  it  was  communism  in  brain-food 
and  brain  products.  It  wandered  far  away  from  its 
English  prototype, — so  far  that  we  find  Sir  Thomas 
Weise,  a  British  member  of  Parliament,  discussing 
the  doings  of  the  National  liyceum  of  Americ:i  in 
1831,  with  a  view  to  adapt  its  methods  to  the  neeils  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  England.  Holbrook 
claimed  it  as  a  thoroughly  American  product,  and  it 
certainly  seemed  well  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
country,  for  it  was  democratic  in  spirit  and  republican 
in  form ;  it  was  free  and  voluntary  and  spontaneous 
in  its  origin ;  it  was  elastic  and  self-adapting  in  its 
organization ;  it  was  social  and  humanizing  in  its 
aims,  and  kept  before  it  the  great  and  dignified  cause 
of  self-culture  and  mutual  improvement,  while  it  cer- 
tainly might  claim  continental  scope  and  dimensions, 
after  its  first  national  meeting  in  1831,  when  no  less 
than  eight  or  nine  hundred  town  Lyceums  were  re- 
ported in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  fifly  or 
sixty  county  Lyceums,  as  well  as  several  State  organ- 
izations. The  end  showed  that  vitality  resided  in  the 
town  Lyceums  and  not  in  the  attempted  confedera- 
tions of  them. 

The  reader  who  finds  it  hard  to  recognize  in  all 
these  anticipations  the  lyceum  of  actual  fact  as  we 
have  known  it  for  the  last  half-century,  may  easily 
reconcile  himself  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture  I 
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have  drawn  by  a  liltle  study  of  the  jouroals  of  the 
day, — by  an  examination  of  the  score  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education^ — and  by  a  piuwing  glance  at  the 
state  of  opinion  and  conditions  of  life  which  prevailed 
in  the  New  England  of  1820-30. 

When  Olaxton  was  lecturing  on  air  before  his 
townsmen  of  Methuen,  there  was  not  a  rod  of  steam 
railway  in  existence.  That  potent  leveling  and  cen- 
tralizing agency  had  not  begun  its  work.  The  ques- 
tion was  still  an  open  one  whether  horse-power  or 
steam  would  ultimately  prove  the  better  motor  for  the 
new  roadways  already  being  provided  with  rails  of 
wood,  iron  and  stone.  And  it  was  only  in  1828-29 
that  the  Stephensons  succeeded  in  applying  the  tubu- 
lar boiler  to  the  traction  engine  "  Rocket/'  and  that 
the  triumph  of  steam  was  established.  The  first 
locomotive-engine  which  invaded  Essex  County  ran 
on  a  spur  track  laid  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  cor- 
poration to  Andover  in  1833,  and  to  Haverhill  in  1835. 
The  Eastern  Railroad  reached  Salem  in  1838.  Tops- 
field  was,  up  to  this  time,  the  recognized  centre  of  the 
county,  and  its  Academy  Hall  and  its  famous  Stage 
House,  since  removed  to  Phillijis'  Beach,  Swam pscott, 
and  there  consumed  by  fire,  were  the  usual  meeting- 
places  for  all  county  gatherings.  Each  town  had  then 
a  social  autonomy  of  its  own,  not  yet  imjmired  by  the 
draft  on  its  active  citizenship,  nccesHnry  to  meet  the 
business  demands  of  our  great  railroad  centres,  build- 
ing up  great  hives  of  iiidiiMlry  and  bringing  together 
great  swarms  of  population,  nor  by  the  superior 
attractions  of  city  art  galleries,  concert-halls,  locture- 
roonis  and  theatres  for  our  hours  of  ease.  Each  was 
a  social  centre  for  itself, — a  planet,  ns  it  were,  revolving 
with  its  own  satellites  in  iLsown  sphere,  and  not  yet 
swung  out  of  its  appointed  course  by  the  disturbing 
attraction  which,  when  brought  near,  the  greater 
body,  be  it  material  or  social,  possesses  for  the  less. 
Each  had  its  traditions,  its  ancient  families,  its  lead- 
ing people, — both  those  of  approved  hospitality,  of 
the  great  house  and  the  long  purse,  and  those  who 
based  their  claims  on  superior  knowledge,  character, 
discrimination  and  taste, — its  clergymen  and  deacons, 
its  'squires,  doctors,  teachers,  ship-masters  and  own- 
ers of  shipping, — its  town  elite, — and  for  better  or 
for  worse,  its  own  townspeople  must  suffice,  in  the 
main,  for  its  own  needs. 

Our  county,  one  of  the  original  four  incorporated 
and  set  off  in  1643,  has  an  area  of  not  far  from  five 
hundred  square  miles  which,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
supported  a  population  of  about  eighty  thousand 
souls,  and  of  these  fifty-four  or  fifly-five  thousand 
lived  in  thirteen  large  towns,  every  one  of  them  incor- 
porated before  l(>r>0,  and  seven  of  them  as  early  as 
1640.  Of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  possessed  of 
four  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  Essex  County 
contained  nearly  one-half.  Of  our  six  prosperous 
cities  the  largest,  Lynn  and  Lawrence,  held  no  such 
places  in  the  census  tables  then.     Lynn,  now  the 


larger  of  the  two,  was  a  town  of  not  half  the  size  of 
the  Salem  of  that  day,  and  smaller  than  either  New- 
buryport  or  Gloucester,  while  Lawrence,  which  now 
bestrides  our  great  water-way  like  a  Colossus,  had 
neither  "promise**  nor  "potency"  before  1847.  In 
many  ways  ours  was  a  peculiar  county.  Nowhere  on 
this  continent,  outside  the  great  cities,  were  so  many 
people  brought  together  in  so  small  a  space.  Nowhere 
was  there  greater  average  wealth  or  more  generally 
diflused  intelligence,  independence,  comfort  and  thrifl. 
Save  in  a  few  exceptional  situations,  as  of  the  counties 
of  Dukes  and  Barnstable,  there  was  nowhere  in  the 
country  a  population  living  on  an  equal  area  and 
touched  by  navigable  water  at  so  many  points.  Be- 
sides the  lordly  Merrimac,  flanked  on  either  hand 
with  growing  towns,  turning  more  spindles  than  any 
other  river  in  the  world  to-day,  and  weaving  miles 
enough  of  cloth  every  three  weeks  to  swathe  the  earth, 
which  furnished  to  our  thirty  miles  of  northern 
frontier  a  cheap  highway  for  freight,  the  county 
could  claim,  within  its  limits,  no  less  than  five  val- 
uable and  commodious  harbors,  at  Newburyport, 
Gloucester,  Beverly,  Marblehead  and  Salem,  not  to 
omit  others  of  lesser  draught,  but  fully  equal  to  the 
more  moderate  demands  of  local  trade.  Treading 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  great  towns  already 
mentioned  came  Andover,  Haverhill,  Newbury, 
Ipswich  and  Dan  vers.  Amongst  the  counties  of  the 
State  Essex  had  no  rival. — not  even  Suffolk, — in  the 
aggregate  of  her  ]iopulation,  unless,  perhaps,  Worces- 
ter, and  probably  she  overtopped  them  all.  Her 
lands  were  held  in  small  hereditary  estates  by  the  men 
who  tilled  them.  Her  capital  and  her  enterprise 
found  ready  employment  at  home,  or  if  they  looked 
abroad,  turned  e:iger  glances  to  the  East,  and  not  as 
lately  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Content  in  earlier  years  with  the  hard  fare  and 
meagre  earnings  of  the  fisheries  and'  the  export  trade 
in  fish,  and  later  trained  on  the  gun-decks  of  ships  of 
war,  or  of  their  own  privateers,  the  people  of  Essex 
County  had  come,  since  the  days  of  peace,  to  push 
their  ambitious  ventures  into  every  sea.  Foreign 
commeree,  which  is  in  itself  a  liberal  eilucation,  had 
taught  them  what  the  bold  and  strenuous  life  of  the 
fishing-smack  or  the  man  of-war  could  never  have 
engrafted  upon  their  sturdy.  Puritanic  thought,  and 
they  brought  home  from  their  distant  voyaging  a 
freight  more  remunerative  than  silks,  or  gums  or  spices, 
made  up  of  broadening  views  of  life  and  liberal  esti- 
mates of  men  and  things.  Geography  and  ethnol- 
ogy they  studied  at  first  hand.  The  populations  which 
their  enterprise  employed,  and  the  trade  which  their 
successes  and  their  hospitality  invited,  built  up  large 
markets  for  the  consumption  of  all  that  the  interior 
sections  of  the  county  could  produce.  The  popula- 
tion was  singularly  homogeneous,  the  few  mills  there 
were  being  operated  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Essex  County  farmers  and  mechanics,  amongst  whom 
the  average  of  intelligence  and  character  was  not  a 
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whit  lower  than  where  millfl  did  not  ejiat.  This  high 
average  was  not  reduced — poeaibly  it  was  advanced — 
by  another  manufacture  which  formed  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  industry  of  the  rounty.  tihoes  were  then 
made  by  liand,  and  as  the  occupations  of  husbandry 
and  the  fisheries  left  much  of  the  inclement  season 
unemployed,  these  callings  were  very  generally  sup- 
plemented in  the  winter  months  by  the  making  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  shoe  for  the  southern  market.  This 
was  a  craft  which  called  for  little  capital,  since 
the  shoe-Btock  was  distributed  in  weekly  portions 
from  Lynn  or  Haverhill,  the  great  centres  of  this  pe- 
culiar industry,  nor  did  it  require  any  great  degree  of 
dexterity  or  skill.  And  thus  the  frugal  yeomanry  of 
Essex,  whose  summers  were  employed  on  the  Qrand 
Banks  or  on  their  ancestral  acres,  clubbed  together 
by  half-dozens  to  build  the  little  box-like  shoe-shops 
which  once  dotted  all  our  country  roads,  and  in  which 
they  wrought  lustily  all  winter  with  lapetone  and 
awl,  in  a  temperature  less  conducive  to  longevity, 
perhapH,  then  stimulating  to  cerebration.  And  here 
all  un'^onscious  of  the  dictum  of  Pliny — ^^ne  tutor 
ultra  crepidam  " — they  were  so  effectually  over-ruling, 
as  well  OS  of  the  supercilious  slurs  of  Cicero,  and 
Plautus  and  Horace  on  their  indoor  habits  and  un- 
military  pose,  they  passed  judgment  from  the  bench, 
so  to  say,  on  the  latest  sermon,  newspaper  leader,  po- 
litical harangue  and  local  gossip,  with  as  much  crit- 
ical acumen,  and  as  deep,  earnest  consideration  of 
each  poMsing  topic  as  though,  in  very  truth,  time's 
noblest  offspring  were  the  Uui, 

\  do  not  know  that  I  need  sketch  in  further  detail 
the  salient  features  of  this  sturdy  people.  General 
the  Haron  von  Riedesel's  remark  upon  the  Bay  Colo- 
ny in  Revolutionary  days, — high  praise  from  an  ene- 
my,— "  the  inclination  of  the  people  is  for  commerce, 
njivij^ution  and  the  military  art,"  as  well  described 
thcni  liiilf  a  century  later,  and  no  local  community 
could  with  less  presumption  take  to  itself  the  glowing 
encomium  of  Burke  upon  the  commerce  and  fisheries 
of  New  England.  Theirs  was  the  county  which  had 
I)roduced  the  Pickerings,  the  Cabots,  the  Crownin- 
shields,  the  I^welli*, — Nathan  Dane,  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler, UufuH  King,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Joseph  Story, 
—the  Derbys,  the  Thorndikes,  the  Peabodys,  the 
JiiclcHons,  the  Grays,  the  Lees,  the  Pickmans,  the 
liooporH,  tliu  families  of  ('loiivoland  and  Philli|w  and 
Howditcli,  and,  earlier  than  all  these,  the  fine  old 
8t()('k8  of  Lyndo,  of  Sewall  and  of  Dummer.  Theirs 
wiiH  the  Hod  upon  which  Endicott  and  Higginson 
hikI  SultonsUill  and  Winthrop  first  stepped  ashore. 
Theiri  wuh  the  soil  upon  which  Gage  had  mus- 
tered hJH  niyrmidons,  in  the  vain  hope  to  quench 
the  inHur^ent  spirit  flaming  up  in  a  Provincial 
AHMeinhly  which  <lefied  his  sovereign  from  the  old 
town-houHC  in  Salem.  And  while  it  may  be  the 
fact  that  no  actual  collision  of  troops  ever  conse- 
crated in  blood  the  soil  of  E^ex  County,  although 
wo  8U tiered  from  Indian  butcheries  in  the  valley  of 


the  Merrimac,  and  felt  the  shots  of  British  cmiaen 
along  our  seaboard,  and  saw  from  the  north  shore  of 
the  bay  the  smoke  of  battle  between  the  "  Shannon  " 
and  her  doomed  antagonist, — that  unequal  contest 
over  which  English  school -boys  still  regale  their 
drooping  spirits  in  the  chorus, — 

**  TIm  OhanpMke,  m  bold,  ont  of  Boitoii.  I  am  told, 
0mm  to  tok«  a  Britiab  flrlgato  naak  and  handj. 
And  Uaa  paople  of  Uae  port  canM  oat  toaea  tha  t^rt. 
With  their  miMic  playing  •  Tankaa  doodia  dandy  I  *  ** 

— while  all  this  may  be  true,  certain  it  is  that  no 
equal  number  of  people  had  borne  a  heavier  share  in 
Indian,  French  or  British  hostilities,  or  contributed 
more  victims  to  the  horrors  of  Mill  Prison,  Dartmoor 
and  the  slave-pens  of  Algiers,  from  the  gloomy  days 
of  Bloody  Brook,  of  the  Pequots  and  the  Narragan- 
setts, — from  the  days  of  the  brilliant  assaults  upon 
Port  Royal,  Louibburgand  Quebec, — down  through  the 
times  when  Washington  took  command  of  the  Conti- 
nental forces  and  called  on  us,  without  waiting  for  the 
action  of  Congress,  to  improvise  a  navy, — the  times 
when  Mugford  and  Manly  and  llarraden  and  Hugh 
Hill  were  afloat,— when  Marblehead  set  her  amphib- 
ious regiment  on  foot, — down  to  that  later  day  when  all 
our  seaboard  towns  vied  with  each  other  to  do  homage 
to  the  naval  heroes  of  the  second  war  of  Independence. 
The  doubtful  claim  to  the  first  bloodshed  of  the 
Revolution  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  February, 
1775,  at  the  old  North  Bridge  in  Salem,  might  be 
worth  contesting  in  another  county,  but  not  here,  for 
our  people  have  twice  sought  out  and  attacked,  on 
her  own  chosen  field,  the  naval  power  which  claims 
to  rule  the  waves,  closing  with  her  wherever  they 
could  find  her,  be  it  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  Irish 
Channel,  or  in  whatever  waters  her  red  flag  pro- 
claimed her  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  giving  battle 
until  t^hc  cried  enough.  Facts  like  these  go  far  to 
justify  the  ancient  boast  that  Kssox  County  produces 
more  history  to  the  acre  than  any  equal  area  in  the 
country.  Antecedents  like  these  had  well  prepared 
the  people  of  the  county  for  the  new  educational  dis- 
pensation of  which  we  speak,  and  they  were  as  ready 
as  any  of  their  neighbors  to  distinguish  the  wheat 
from  the  chad' in  Ifolbrook's  singular  proposals. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
what  these  proposals  were.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  first  scientific  survey  of  an  American  State 
was  Hitchcock's  survey  of  Massachusetts,  the  report 
of  which  became  public  in  183«3  ;  that  we  had  no 
State  Board  of  Education  before  1837,  and  no  author- 
ized map  of  the  commonwealth  until  1842,  and  that 
our  first  Normal  School,  established  at  Lexington  in 
1839,  and  which  it  had  been  proposed,  the  year  be- 
fore, to  establish  at  Duninier  Academy,  was  the  first 
in  America,  although  the  rnissiuns  had  known  them 
for  a  century.  The  Lyceum  was  accordingly  hailed 
as  a  cheap  and  much  needed  training-school  and  ex- 
amining board  for  common-school  teachers,  while  its 
semi-annual  county  gatherings  were  to  serve  the  pur- 
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poset  now  met  by  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Ck>nven- 
iions.  It  was  the  impression  of  its  projectors  that 
scientific  topics  were  to  prove  the  most  attractive,  and 
that  by  adhering  rather  exclusively  to  these  they  were 
to  escape  at  once  both  the  Scylla  and  the  Gharybdis 
of  religious  and  political  contentions.  To  suppose, 
however,  as  is  common,  that  at  any  time  troublesome 
questions  were  successfully  excluded  from  the  Lyceum 
platform  is  to  accept  an  error.  No  question  was  more 
generally  discussed  from  the  outset  than  that  of  the 
relative  disadvantages  of  a  free  black  and  a  slave 
population,  the  Colonixation  Society's  methods,  and 
abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  while  the 
heat  engendered  was  probably  less  than  it  would 
have  been  a  little  later, — the  Garrison  mob  was  in 
October,  1835, — I  am  convinced  that  the  most  volcan- 
ic topics  were  not  interdicted,  from  reading  a  letter 
now  before  me,  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
to  my  father,  both  being  members  of  Governor  Ev- 
erett's first  Ikmrd  of  ICducsilion,  in  which  is  reported 
an  attack  made  in  a  lecture  before  one  of  the  best- 
conducted  and  most  conservative  Lyceums  of  the 
county,  denouncing  the  board  "as  a  machination  of 
the  Devil, — showing  the  preponderance  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  it, — that  the  next  element  in  point  of  ntrength 
was  infidelity,  two  members  being  infidels,  and  its 
orthodoxy  confided  to  one  poor,  weak  old  man  !" 

Another  mode  proposed  to  quicken  the  public 
mind  was  through  "cheap  and  popular"  publications. 
The  Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Edward  Everett,  began  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  treatises,  of  which  the  first  was  a  popular  Lyceum 
lecture  on  taxation  by  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  It  is 
now  before  me,  and  is  designated  on  its  title-page  as 
Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  of  the  "  Workingmen*s  Library."  A 
prospectus  follows,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
publications  were  intended,  in  part,  for  reading  as 
Lyceum  lectures  in  small  towns  where  there  might 
be  difficulty  in  procuring  speakers.  They  were 
to  be  published  monthly,  and  furnished  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five.  They  were  not  to  fail  for  want 
of  being  "plain  and  intelligible;"  each  writer  to 
be  "answerable  for  his  own  statements  and  opin- 
ions ;"  the  price  to  be  seventeen  cents  each.  In  a 
letter  to  my  father,  who  was  associated  with  him 
on  the  board  of  management  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Lyceum,  Mr.  Everett,  whose  clerical  habit 
had  not  wholly  worn  off,  although  he  franks  his  letter 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  speaks  of  these  publica- 
tions as  "  tracts,"  is  "  more  and  more  favorably  im- 
pressed *'  with  the  plan,  "  if  it  be  made  sufficiently 
cheap  to  penetrate  the  community,"  and  recommends 
"  short  tracts,  such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  read  thro' 
aloud  in  an  hour  &  a  quarter  at  the  farthest,"-— offers 
as  his  own  contribution  a  lecture  lately  repeated  at 
Charlestown,  Waltham  and  Framingham, — hopes  it 
"  might  do  as  one  of  the  tracts,"  and  thinks  "  the 
rule  should  be  to  put  them  as  low  as  they  can  possi- 
bly be  afforded."    Henry  Brougham  was  promoting 


publications  of  a  similar  character  at  this  time  in  Great 
Britain. 

One  marked  result  of  the  Lyceum  system,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  school  of  trained  and  able  debaters  in 
every  town,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  its  projectors.  Among  the  long  lists  of  prospective 
benefits  I  do  not  find  this  enumerated.  But  it  was 
plain  from  the  start  that  the  Lyceum  was  to  afford  a 
free-school  of  debate  for  questions  calculated  to  shape 
public  opinion,  questions  involving  expediency  and 
policy,  quite  as  much  as  questions  of  pure  science. 
Thus  Emerson  seems  to  have  found  in  the  Lyceum 
the  freedom  denied  him  in  the  pulpit.  How  far  he 
shaped  the  Lyceum,  how  far  the  Lyceum  shaped  him, 
is  a  question  upon  which  we  may  not  eater  here. 
His  biographer,  Cooke,  states  that  at  once  upon  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1833  "  he  took  advantage  of 
the  interest  in  this  new  mode  of  popular  instruction 
and  working  with  many  others  served  to  mould  the 
Lyceum  into  a  means  of  general  culture;  helped  make 
it  a  moral  and  intellectual  power,  a  quickening  influ- 
ence on  life  and  thought,"  while  his  admirer,  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  lets  us  see  that  in  his  lectures  he  was  en- 
listing a  following  which  made  the  later  essays  possi- 
ble. Whether,  without  the  Lyceum,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  would  have  achieved 
their  triumphs  in  the  mastery  of  popular  audiences, 
is  a  debatable  question.  Even  of  such  men  as  (Harri- 
son and  Parker, — men  whose  natures  are  an  endoge- 
nous rather  than  an  exogenous  product, — it  is  not 
(piite  safe  to  say  that  they  would  have  been  just  what 
they  were  without  the  Lyceum.  But  I  had  better 
let  Mr.  Emerson  tell  his  own  story. 

Mr.  Emerson  stepped  from  the  pulpit  to  the  Ly- 
ceum platform.  He  describes  his  appearance  in  the 
new  field,  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1833-84, 
as  his  "  first  attempt  at  public  discourse  after  leaving 
the  pulpit."  His  subjects  had  at  that  time  a  marked 
leaning  towards  natural  science.  Two  years  later  he 
detailed  to  Carlyle  the  reasons  which  ought  to  bring 
the  latter  to  America.  "  Especially  Lectures.  My 
own  experiments  for  one  or  two  winters,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  you  embrace  the  work,  have  led 
me  to  expect  much  from  this  mode  of  addressing  men. 
In  New  England,  the  Lyceum,  as  we  call  it,  is  al- 
ready a  great  institution.  Besides  the  more  elaborate 
courncs  of  lectures  in  the  cities,  every  country  town 
has  its  weekly  evening  meeting,  called  a  Lyceum,  and 
every  professional  man  in  the  place  is  called  upon, 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  to  entertain  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  discourse  on  whatever  topic.  The 
topics  are  miscellaneous  as  heart  can  wish.  But  in 
Boston,  Lowell  and  Salem  courses  are  given  by  indi- 
viduals. I  see  not  why  this  is  not  the  most  flexible 
of  all  organs  of  opinion,  from  its  popularity  and  from 
its  newness,  permitting  you  to  say  what  you  think, 
without  any  shackles  of  prescription.  The  pulpit  of 
our  age  certainly  gives  forth  an  obstructed  and  un- 
certain sound,  and  the  faith  of  those  in  it,  if  men  oi 
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genius,  may  diflfer  so  much  from  that  of  those  under 
it  aa  to  embarrass  the  cooscience  of  the  speaker,  be- 
cause so  much  is  attributed  to  him  from  the  fact  of 
standing  there.  In  the  Lyceum  nothing  is  presup- 
posed. The  orator  is  only  responsible  for  what  his 
lips  articulate.  Then  what  scope  it  allows!  You 
may  handle  every  member  and  relation  of  humanity. 
What  could  Homer,  Socrates  or  St.  Paul  say  that  can- 
not be  said  hero  ?  The  audience  is  of  all  classes,  and 
its  character  will  be  determined  always  by  the  name 
of  the  lecturer.  Why  may  you  not  give  the  reins  to 
your  wit,  your  pathos,  your  philosophy,  and  become 
that  good  despot  which  the  virtuous  orator  is  ? 

'^Another  thing.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  a  man 
speak  well,  he  shall  find  this  a  well-rewarded  work 
in  New  Kngland.  I  have  written  this  year  ten  lec- 
tures; I  had  written  as  many  last  year,  and  for  read- 
ing both  tlie^e  and  those  at  places  whither  I  was  in- 
vited, I  have  received  this  last  winter  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

The  next  year  he  wrote  to  Carlyle:  "  I  find  myself 
so  much  more  and  freer  on  the  platform  of  the  lec- 
ture-room than  in  the  pulpit.  .  .  .  But  I  preach  in 
the  lAicinrti'lUtom  and  there  it  tells,  for  there  is  no 
pr(»(!ription.  You  may  laugh,  weep,  reason,  sing, 
sneer  or  pray  according  to  your  genius.  It  is  the  new 
pulpit,  and  very  much  in  vogue  with  my  northern 
countrymen.  This  winter,  in  Boston,  we  shall  have 
more  than  ever;  two  or  three  every  night  of  the  week. 
When  will  you  come  and  redeem  your  pledge?''  And 
again,  **  I  am  always  haunted  with  bravo  dreams  of 
what  might  he  accompliMhcd  in  the  Jjccturo-]toom,so 
free  and  so  unpretending  a  platform,  u  Dolus  not  yet 
made  fast.  I  imagine  eloquence  of  infinite  variety, — 
rich  as  conversation  can  be  with  anecdote,  joke, 
tragedy,  epics  and  pindarics,  argument  and  confes- 
sion." In  an  earlier  letter,  dated  April,  1835,  he  had 
said  to  Ciirlylo:  '*  If  the  lectures  succeed  in  Boston, 
their  success  is  insured  at  Salem,  a  town  thirteen 
miles  off,  with  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand. 
They  might,  perhaps,  be  repeated  at  Cambridge, 
three  miles  from  Boston,  and  probably  at  Philadel- 
phia, thirty-six  hours  distant.  .  .  .  They  might  be 
delivered,  one  or  two  in  each  week.  And  if  they 
met  with  sudden  success,  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  on 
the  course  simultaneously  at  Salem,  and  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  City." 

To  all  which  solicitations,  Carlyle,  not  taking  very 
kindly  to  the  proposal,  though  thinking  ''I  could 
really  swim  in  that  element  were  I  once  thrown  into 
it,"  "  a  thing  I  have  always  had  some  hankering  af- 
ter," "  could  any  one  but  appoint  me  Lecturing  Pro- 
fessor of  Teufelsdrockh's  Science, — 'Things  in  gen- 
eral ' !  "  replies  from  time  to  time  with  an  occasional 
growl,  and  they  keep  the  plan  "hanging  to  solace 
ourselves  with  it,  till  the  time  decide,"  until,  in  De- 
cember, 1841,  he  writes  in  this  characteristic  strain  of 
Emerson's  **  Lectures  on  the  Times",  "  Good  speed 
to  the  Speaker,  to  the  Speech.^  Your  Country  is  luck- 


ier than  most  at  this  time ;  it  has  still  real  preaching ; 
the  tongue  of  man  is  not,  whensoever  it  begins  wag- 
ging, entirely  sure  to  emit  babblement,  twaddlement^ 
sincere  cant  and  other  noises  which  awaken  the  pas- 
sionate wish  for  silence." 

Of  course  there  were  objectors  and  doubters,  and 
the  Lyceum  was  opposed  on  the  very  grounds  upon 
which  its  promoters  supported  it.  For  those  who 
shook  their  heads  over  Pope's  line, 

**  A  lltUe  learning  ia  a danftrous  thing,'* 

and  Bacon's  warning, 

"A  liUle  pliiloaopky  incliuetli  iuan*a  mind  to  atlialim,** 

the  answer  was  ready, — that  wc  cannot  have  much 
unless  we  first  have  little,  and  tliat  the  having  of  lit- 
tle begets  the  desire  for  much.  If  these  organizar 
tions  might  not  hope  to  carry  higher  alofl  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid  of  human  knowledge,  they  might  hope 
to  be  able  to  broaden  out  its  base  and  set  the  vener- 
able pile  upon  a  more  firm,  stable  and  comprehensive 
footing.  It  was  the  diflusion  of  information,  primar- 
ily, and  not  the  advancement  of  science,  which  the 
Lyceums  aimed  at.  The  systems  of  education  they 
recommended  were  always  described  as  practical,  and 
were  pretty  sharply  antagonized  with  those  of  the 
colleges  and  higher  schools.  They  seem  to  have  had 
a  strong  leaning  towards  manual  labor  academies, 
which  were  then  much  in  vogue,  and  one  of  which 
enjoyed  a  brief  career  at  the  Cherry  Hill  Farm,  in 
North  Beverly.  They  proposed  to  insist,  amongst 
other  branches,  upon  instruction  in  practical  politics, 
and  called  for  the  study  of  the  State  tuid  Federal  Con- 
stitutions, and  for  text-books  on  familiar  principles  of 
law.  The  lottery  was  one  vulnerable  member  of  the 
hydra-headed  monster,  and  they  proposed  to  attack 
that.  Intemperance  was  another,  and  they  proposed  to 
have  a  tilt  at  that.  As  a  Board  of  ICducation,  as  a 
Ixicture  Burcjui,  as  an  Agricultural,  (ieological  ami 
Topographical  Survey,  they  made  no  doubt,  the  Ly- 
ceum was  to  prove  invaluable.  They  proposed  a 
great  central  School,  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
ideas,  connected  with  which  a  central  work-shop  was 
to  manufacture  and  send  forth  at  cost,  school  appar- 
atus, philosophical,  astronomical  and  geometrical  in- 
struments and  chemical  and  other  scientific  prepara- 
tions. They  went  so  far  ns  to  propose,  in  much  the 
same  spirit  in  which  we  have  set  apart  a  Labor  Day 
and  an  Arbor  Day,  to  consecrate  the  second  Monday 
of  December  to  the  interests  of  the  Lyceum.  The 
Lyceum  was  to  do  for  the  head,  if  not  perhaps 
for  the  moral  nature,  what  religion  was  doing  for 
the  heart,  and  one  of  our  judges,  holding  a  criminal 
term  of  court,  charged  his  grand  jury  to  go  home 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  town 
Lyceums,  as  a  measure  of  prevention  against  crime. 
The  mistakes  they  made  were  due  in  part  to  san- 
guine temperament,  and  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  was  a  spirit  of  unrest.  These  were  tlio 
days  of  Fourier  and  of  Owen,  of  Brook  Farm  and  the 
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PhalaDsteries,  when  phreDology  and  mesmerism  were 
struggling  hard  for  a  place  among  the  sciences,  and 
all  sorts  of  experimental  sociology  were  in  the  air. 
By  undertaking  a  great  deal  too  much ;  by  ciniming 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  couhl  niiiintuin,  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  system  had  well  nigh  obscured  the  real 
merits  of  their  conception.  They  had  discovered  a 
valuable  specific,  but  it  was  not  a  panacea  for  all 
human  ills.  They  had  found  a  pearl  of  great  price.  It 
was  not  the  philosopher's  stone.  Fortunately  there 
were  not  wanting  keen-eyed  scholars  who  could  ap- 
preciate tlie  value  of  the  discovery,  and  Essex  Coun- 
ty had  her  share  of  these. 

It  was  in  November,  1826,  that  Tlolbrook  addressed 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Mill- 
bury,  a  little  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  just 
south  of  Worcester,  and  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  on 
natural  science  induced  them  to  organize  themselves 
for  mutual  improvement,  and  to  assume  the  somewhat 
pretentious  title  of  "Millbury  Lyceum,  No.  1,  Branch 
of  the  American  Lyceum."  This  little  group  of  per- 
sons,— there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  they  ever  met 
earlier  than  September,  1826, — included  among  its 
number  several  marked  characters  of  whom  perhaps 
Thomas  Blauchard,  the  great  inventor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  United  States  Government  had,  at 
that  time,  a  manufactory  of  small  arms  at  Millbury, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  very  able  mechanic  named 
Morse,  and  with  the  co-opcrutidn  of  Hlanchard  and 
another  mechanic  named  AndrewH,  who  had  correctly 
calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  lie  established  this 
society.  It  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  kind, 
nor  the  first  to  take  the  name  of  Lyceum,  but  it  was 
the  first  in  Holbrook*s  system.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  had 
maintained  its  Lyceum  since  1818,  but  it  was  a  col- 
lection of  curiosities  and  specimens,  such  as  we  of- 
tener  call  a  museum.  Gardiner,  Me.,  had  a  Lyceum 
in  1822,  but  that  was  an  academy  established  by  a 
benevolent  gentleman  of  the  town  bent  on  trying  the 
experiment  of  the  manual  labor  system.  Professor 
Hitchcock  may  have  applied  the  name  as  early  to 
one  of  the  natural  history  societies  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, but  what  Holbrook  knew  of  these  things  or  what 
guided  liini  in  the  clioictt  of  thiH  chiHHic  word  lie  Iiiih 
not  told  us.  It  was  so  new  and  strange  a  word  that 
we  are  instructed  by  the  Journal  of  Education  to  pro- 
nounce it  "Li-see-um."  To  designate  a  new  thing 
he  had  a  right  to  a  new  word,  and  these  Greek  names 
have  been  most  arbitrarily  impressed  into  the  service 
of  modern  ideas.  An  Athenaeum  with  us  is  likely  to 
be  a  library,  but  this  is  not  what  it  was  at  Athens  nor 
what  it  means  in  England.  A  Gymnasium  with  us 
imports  a  place  for  physical  training,  but  the  Greeks 
used  it  much  more  comprehensively  to  cover  all 
sorts  of  culture,  especially  mental,  and  the  Germans 
follow  them.  The  word  Museum,  quite  divorced  from 
the  muses  who  gave  it  once  a  graceful  significance 
and  an  alliliation  with  music,  generally  designates 
with  us  a  gathering  of  rather  dry  subjects.     In  Ger 


many,  equally  without  relation  to  its  native  origin,  it 
means  a  club  house.  In  Paris  the  Lyceum  is  a  Gk>v- 
ernment  preparatory  school;  in  London  it  is  a  thea- 
tre; in  mmlern  Greece  a  university, — so  that  what- 
ever the  word  meant  to  the  ancient  Athenian,  Hol- 
brook  might,  without  greater  violence,  apply  it  to  his 
new  club  for  mutual  improvement  In  fact  the  Ly- 
ceum of  ancient  Athens  was  a  grove  where  Aristotle 
daily  imparted  his  learning  and  inspiration  through 
the  medium  of  conversations  and  discussion,  as  did 
Plato  in  another  grove  called  the  Academy.  And  if, 
as  is  probably  true,  the  word  Lyceum  is  related  in  its 
origin  to  the  words  A6iroc,  Aev«7,  lux,  light,  Holbrook 
might  turn  the  laugh  on  his  too  fastidious  critics, 
for  surely  Aristotle's  grove  was  no  Iucub  a  mm 
lucendo/ 

From  whatever  source  derived  the  word  met  a  want 
and  while  the  more  scholarly  amongst  his  recruits 
objected  that  it  was  stilted  and  inapt  and  that  it  made 
a  very  bad  plural  withal,  no  movement  was  made  for 
substituting  any  other,  and  those  who  cared  much 
for  the  thing  and  little  for  the  name  were  both  aston- 
ished and  delighted  to  see  the  number  of  societies 
throughout  the  country  calling  themselves  Lyceums, 
increasing  before  the  close  of  1831  to  something  like 
a  thousand. 

Of  these  none  were  earlier  in  the  field  than  Clax- 
ton*s,  at  Methuen,  and  this  was  one  of  the  very  few 
which  provided  itself  with  a  local  habitation.  The 
structure  stood  on  what  is  now  Broadway,  near  Park 
Street,  and  has  since  been  removed  and  converted 
into  a  dwelling.  One  other  in  this  county,  organized 
at  Salem,  in  January,  1830,  and  at  once  incorporated, 
completed  and  occupied  in  January,  1881,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  its  lecture  courses,  the  com- 
modious structure  for  its  own  accommodation,  still  in 
daily  use,  and  known  as  Lyceum  Hall.  Of  the  Salem 
movement.  Judge  White,  Col.  Francis  Peabody,  Hon. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  and  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Upham  seem 
to  have  been  the  central  figures.  The  first  address 
delivered  before  the  Salem  Lyceum  was  given  by 
Judge  White,  its  first  president,  in  the  Methodist 
chapel  in  Sewall  Street.  The  preliminary  meetings 
for  its  formation  Inul  been  held  at  Col.  IVabody's 
house,  and  brought  together,  as  we  learn  from  the 
memoir  of  that  conspicuous  citizen  by  Mr.  Upham, 
such  active  and  able  coadjutors  as  Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson, 
I^verett  Saltonstall,  Bufus  Choate,  Benjamin  Crown- 
inshield,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Elisha  Mack,  Dr.  Geo. 
Choate,  Warwick  Palfrey,  and  others,  of  whom  Hon. 
Caleb  Foote.  Hon.  Geo.  Wheatland  and  William  P. 
Endicott,  Esq.,  are  the  last  survivors.  An  address 
from  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  opened  the  new  hall 
the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  with  frescos  of 
Judge  White  and  Captain  Joseph  Peabody,  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  also  with  a  somewhat  ambi- 
tious design  over  the  platform,  in  which  the  Lycean 
Apollo  appeared  resplendent  in  his  cloud-borne  car. 
But  of  this  tradition  relates  that  an  unlucky  janitor, 
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groping  in  the  attio,  pretnmably  to  regulate  the  ven- 
tilation, put  his  stumbling  foot  through  the  ceiling, 
and  found  himself  occupjing,  uninvited,  a  seat  in  the 
chariot  of  the  god  of  light!  This  famous  Lyceum, 
with  its  unbroken  continuity  of  lecture  courses  now 
reaching  the  limit  of  fifty-seven  consecutive  years,— a 
record  only  paralleled,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  that  of 
another,  formed  December  21,  1829,  in  the  little  red 
brick  school -house  in  Littleton,  a  *Jown  of  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  between  Concord  and  Groton,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Littleton  Lyceum,  has  sus- 
tained itself  with  spirit  and  success,  and  without  a 
break,  to  the  present  time, — this  famous  Lyceum  has 
called  to  its  platform  the  most  eminent  men  and 
women  of  our  era.  While  few  names  are  wanting 
which  could  add  lustre  to  its  record,  the  name  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  is  that  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  next  Lyceum  formed  in  Essex  County,  after 
that  at  Methuen,  of  which  I  have  definite  information, 
was  an  organization  for  lectures  and  discussion  formed 
at  Beverly,  certainly  as  early  as  December,  1828, — 
probably  earlier, — and  which  took  the  name,  Novem- 
ber 5, 1829,  of  the  Beverly  Lyceum.  It  owed  its  origin 
to  the  activity  and  public  spirit  of  Robert  Runtoul,  Jr., 
Dr.  Augustus  Torrey  and  T.  Wilson  Flagg.  Hon. 
William  Thorndike  was  its  first  president,  and  on  its 
original  roll  of  members,  it  is  interesting  to  find,  in 
company  with  the  names  of  William  Endicott,  John 
Pickett,  Augustus  N.  Clark  and  Warren  Prince,  prob- 
ably the  last  survivors  of  the  Beverly  worthies  who 
joined  it,  that  of  Caleb  Foote,  of  Salem. 

A  Lyceum,  formed  at  North  Andover,  April  13, 
1830,  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  an 
association  for  mutual  improvement  organized  early 
in  the  year  1828,  and  such  a  society  existing.  May  15, 
1830,  in  the  North  Parish  of  Danvers,  is  also  thought 
to  have  been  gathered  in  some  form  and  at  some  time 
during  the  same  year. 

At  South  Danvers,  the  "  Literary  Circle,"  devoted 
at  first  to  reading  and  conversation  solely,  opened  its 
meetings  with  an  address  from  Dudley  Stickney,  its 
first  president,  on  December  16,  1828,  at  Dr.  Shed's 
Hall,  nearly  opposite  the  South  Danvers  Bank,  and 
although  it  enjoyed  from  the  outset  the  countenance 
of  Rufus  Choate,  Dr.  Nichols,  Fitch  Poole,  Dr.  Joseph 
Osgood,  and  others  hardly  less  honored,  it  could  not 
be  called  a  Lyceum  before  January  9,  1834,  when  it 
took  thait  form  of  organ izati<m. 

A  movement  began  in  Lynn,  also,  as  early  as  De- 
cember 23,  1828,  and  in  this  Alonzo  Lewis  seems  to 
have  been  active;  but  of  its  nature  I  know  nothing. 

So  far  us  I  can  learn,  there  was  not  in  existence  in 
Essex  County,  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1829, 
any  organized  body,  in  full  working  order,  calling 
itself  a  Lyceum,  and  supporting  an  established  course 
of  debates  and  lectures,  except  at  Beverly. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Ran  toul, 
Jr.,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  organization,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  speak.   His  college  experience 


had  qualified  him  to  be  of  service  in  this  way,  for  he 
had  succeeded,  in  1828,  before  the  end  of  his  freshman 
year,  in  establishing  a  debating  club  called  the 
AKPIBOAOrOTMBNOl,  which,  in  November,  1826, 
united  with  the  Hermetic  Society  and  the  old  Speak* 
ing  Club  or  Fraternity  of  1770,  forming,  under  a  con- 
stitution drawn  by  him,  the  Institute  of  1770.  Hon. 
Chas.  W.  Upham,  in  his  memoir  of  Col.  Peabody,  baa 
recorded  his  high  estimate  of  my  father's  services,  and 
the  late  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  of  Boston,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Dr.  0» 
W.  Holmes,  all  near  his  time  in  college,,  with  Dr. 
Andrew  P.  PealKxly  and  the  late  Richard  Hildrcth 
and  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  his  classmates,  have  tes- 
tified at  various  times  that  they  then  r^arded  his 
power  in  organization  and  in  debate  as  phenomenal. 
Mr.  Rantoul  left  college  in  August,  1826.  He  resided 
at  Beverly  for  the  next  five  years,  while  studying  hia 
profession  in  the  ofiices  of  Hon.  John  Pickering  and 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltoustall,  and  afterwards  occupying* 
an  office  in  the  Stearns  Building  at  Salem.  In  the 
summer  of  1831,  he  was  residing  and  practising  his 
profession  at  South  Reading,  and  there  became  a 
moml>cr  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Lyceum. 

Rufus  Choate,  who  was  some  years  Mr.  Rantoul's 
senior,  was  practising  law  at  South  Danvers,  in 
an  office  facing  the  Square,  from  September,  1828, 
until  his  removal  to  Salem  in  1828.  Before  those 
dates  he  had  pursued  his  studies  in  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  of  Ipswich,  and  of  Judge  Cummins,  of  Sa- 
lem, as  well  as  in  that  of  Attorney-General  Wirt,  at 
Washington.  He  seems  to  have  taken  an  early  and 
very  active  interest  in  the  Lyceums  springing  up 
around  him,  as  so  rare  a  nature  could  not  fail  to  do, 
and  to  have  identified  himself,  both  before  and  after 
his  establishment  in  Salem,  with  the  efforts  of  his 
neighbors  in  behalf  of  mutual  improvement.  His 
name  appears  for  the  first  time,  as  a  lecturer,  in  the 
roll  of  the  Salem  liyceum, — ho  was  a  member  of  its 
first  board  of  managers^ — in  1831,  and  but  twice  there- 
after; but  his  lecture,  entitled  the  *' Romance  of  the 
Sea,"  originally  known  as  the  '^Literature  of  the 
Sea,"  when  first  delivered  in'  Salem,  in  1837,  became 
at  once  famous.  Whipple  says  of  it  in  his  "Recol- 
lections of  Eminent  Men," — "Those  who  heard  it 
forty  years  ago  now  speak  of  it  as  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence,  ft  enjoycnl  a  popularity  similar  to  that  of 
Wendell  Phillips's  lecture  on  *The  Lost  Arts.' " 

The  first  steps  towards  the  organization  of  an  Essex 
County  Lyceum  were  taken  at  a  gathering  at  Topsfield, 
December  30,  1829.  It  was  not  composed  largely  of 
delegates,  but  some  eighty  public-spirited  professional 
and  scholarly  gentlemen  came  together  there  in  Acad- 
emy Hall,  for  mutual  enlightenment  on  this  interest- 
ing theme.  Besides  the  Methuen  and  Beverly  Ly- 
ceums, there  were  then  existing  in  the  county,  one  at 
Newburyport,  organized  November  25,  1829,  on  a 
very  independent  footing,  and  holding  weekly  meet- 
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ings;  and  another  at  Bradford,  East  Parish,  now 
Groveland,  called  the  Franklin  Lyceum,  organized 
December  23,  1829,  holding  weekly  meetings  in  the 
hall  of  Merriinuc  Awulrmy.  ff  othorH  were  re|irc- 
scnted  in  the  gathering  at  TopHficld,  I  have  failed  to 
trace  them;  but  of  those  then  in  existence  three, 
probably  those  of  Newburyport,  Bradford  and  Me- 
thuen,  declined  to  send  delegates  or  be  in  any  way 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  proposed  County 
Lyceum  ;  and  one,  Beverly,  sent  delegates  to  protest 
}igainst  the  scheme  of  con  federation,  except  on  condi- 
tion that  the  autonomy  of  the  town  Lyceums  was 
fully  recognized  and  assured.  The  feeling  of  these 
renmnstrants  was  well  expressed  by  Ichabod  Tucker, 
of  Salem,  who  said :  "  For  purpose  *  of  mutUcil  improve- 
ment, the  County  Lyceum  will  be  useless.  Ho  had 
no  objection  himself  to  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  once 
in  three  or  four  months,  to  shake  hands  with  his 
friends  from  distant  parts  of  the  county,  and  to  take 
asocial  chat  and  eat  a  social  dinner  together,  lie 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  But  it  wiis 
idle  to  think  of  forming  a  govcrnmciil  while  llicre  was 
nothing  to  govern,  or  of  forming  any  board  of  control 
without  the  consent,  first  asked  and  obtained,  of  those 
who  are  to  be  controlled  by  it."  This  spirit  of  oi)|x>- 
sition  to  the  plan  of  confederation  was  by  no  means 
exceptional  here,  but  cropped  out  elsewhere.  The 
opening  address,  by  Dr.  Thonuw  A.  Orccnc,  before  the 
New  Bedford  Lyceum,  December  18,  1828, says:  "  We 
have  adopted  the  name  of  New  Bedford  Lyceum,  in 
preference  to  calling  ourselves  a  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum,  as  has  been  done  in  some  other  places. 
This  involves  no  necessary  connection  with  other 
societies,  but  leaves  ns  at  liberty  to  pursue  our  own 
course."  The  very  vigorous  Lyceum  at  Newburyjjort 
was  started  on  the  same  basis,  and  there  is  resison  to 
think  that  many  of  the  most  promising  of  the  early 
organizations  kept  aloof  at  least  until  they  could  be 
assured  that  no  undue  control  would  be  attempted  by 
the  County  Lyceum,  and  also  that  all  eflbrts  on  the 
part  of  the  evangelical  element  to  give  it  a  sectarian 
or  denominational  caste  would  be  defeated.  The  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  thus  developed  themselves, 
and  the  warmth  with  which  opposite  views  were 
maintained  throughout  an  extended  session,  showed 
that  this  gathering  was  no  dilettanti  excursion.  It 
was  called  to  order  by  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of 
Bradford,  who  was  its  secretary,  and  Hon.  Robert 
Rantoul,  Sr.,  of  Beverly,  was  its  president.  The 
question  whether  Lyceums  should  be  of  spontaneous 
growth  and  self-sustiiined,  or  should  derive  their 
charters  and  powers  from  a  central  head,  such  as  a 
County  or  a  State  Lyceum,  was  vigorously  discussed 
by  Judge  Cummins,  Elisha  Mack,  Ichabod  Tucker, 
Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Dr.  George  Choate  and  Rev. 
Chas.  W.  Uphara,  all  of  Salem,  and  Rev.  Ivconard 
VVithington,  of  Newbury,  in  favor  of  the  view  which 
prevailed,  and  by  Dr.  SpofTord,  of  Rowley,  and  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Wright,  of  West  Newbury,  in  o]>poflition, 
ix 


and  the  convention  recommended  a  County  Lyceum, 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  town  Lyceums  previously 
formed,  but  in  no  sense  or  degree  as  a  source  of  power 
or  authority,  and  afUT  ap|M>inting  the  neccMary  com- 
miltees,  dis.iolvod.  One  of  these  committees,  of  which 
Rev.  Chas.  W.  Upham  was  chairman,  issued,  January 
24, 1830,  a  circular  letter,  inviting  the  towns  to  form 
Lyceums,  to  send  delegates  to  proposed  semi-annual 
county  gatherings,  and  to  adopt  constitutions  modeled 
either  on  Holbrookes  or  that  of  the  Beverly  or  of  the 
Salem  T-iyceum,  each  of  which  was  quoted  in  cxtenno. 
The  letter  concludes  with  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
town  Lyceums  to  send  delegates  to  a  county  conven- 
tion, called  to  meet  at  Ipswich  Hotel,  March  17,  there 
to  consider  a  county  constitution  to  be  submitted  by 
the  committee.  Representatives  of  seventeen  Lyce- 
ums attended  this  meeting, — there  were  then  twenty- 
six  towns  in  the  county, — and  adopted  a  county  con- 
stitution ;  tlicy  chose  Judge  White  president,  fixed 
the  annual  meeting  on  May  5th,  at  Ipswich ;  re(|uested 
an  address  from  Judge  White,  which  was  delivered, 
and  is  in  print;  and  apportioned  the  county  amongi^t 
a  Board  of  Managers,  in  the  following  districts:  To 
Mr.  Howe,  of  Haverhill,  his  own  town,  Methuen  and 
Bradford  West  Parish;  to  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Amesbury, 
that  town  and  Salisbury;  to  Rev.  Mr.  Withington, 
Newburyport  and  Newbury;  to  Rev.  Mr.  Perry, 
Bradford  East  Psirisli,  West  Newbury  and  Rowley;  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Vose,  of  Tops  field,  that  town  and  Box  ford ; 
to  Mr.  Cutler,  of  Lynn,  Lynn  and  Saugu*;  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Marblehead,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Jkdger,  of 
Andover,  their  own  towns  respectively ;  to  Hon.  Wm. 
Thorndike,  Beverly  and  Essex;  to  Hon.  Israel  Trask 
and  Rev.  Mr.  llildreth,  Gloucester  and  Manchester; 
and  the  towns  of  Salem,  Ipswich,  Danvers,  Lynnfield, 
Hamilton,  Middleton  and  Wenham,  to  Hon.  D.  A. 
White,  Rev.  John  Brazer,  Eben  Shillaber  and  Icha- 
bod Tucker,  Enquires,  all  of  Salem. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held,  aa  announced, 
on  May  5th,  in  the  First  Parish  meeting-house  at  Ips- 
wich, and  it  is  proof  enough  of  the  quickening  influ- 
ence of  the  county  movement  inaugurated  at  Tops- 
field  December  30, 1829,  that  between  that  date  and 
the  meeting  at  Ipswich,  May  5,  1830,  Lyceums  had 
been  formed  at  Salem,  January  18th ;  at  Andover, 
February  10th ;  at  Manchester,  February  18th ;  at 
Gloucester,  February  19th ;  at  Topsfield  and  New 
Rowley,  some  time  in  February ;  at  West  Newbury, 
March  IGth ;  at  Essex,  some  time  in  March ;  at  North 
Andover,  April  13th ;  and  one  at  Amesbury  and  Sal- 
isbury in  common,  and  others,  at  dates  which  I  cannot 
determine,  at  Lynn,  Haverhill  and  some  of  the  par- 
ishes. Delegates  were  present  on  the  5th  of  May  from 
eighteen  established  Lyceums. 

The  County  Lyceum  met  next,  November  24th,  at 
the  Tabernacle  in  Salem,  where  it  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Perry,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  upon 
the  retirement  of  Judge  White,  and  whose  address  was 
printed.    The  second  annual  meeting  was  held.  May 
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27,  1831,  in  the  Firat  Pnrlili  meeting-liouse  nt  New- 
hiiryport,  and  iras  addri'ssed  by  Rev,  Dr.  Dm  Ear,  of 
8alem,  whose  remarka  were  also  prJDted.  IjiBwIcb 
had  frtrmed  a  Lyceum  since  Ihe  Inst  rc|inrt,  niul  wns 
mm-  roprenentcd  in  (he  convention,  itut  hh  Tiir  ax  I 
■can  aacerUiin,  this  waa  tho  Inst  meeting  «f  tlie  Esaex 
County  Lyceum.  Tcnchen'  Inaliliites  were  coming 
into  favor;  some  element  of  internal  dlacnrd  may 
Imve  relaxed  its  hold  on  public  support,  or  it  mny  be 
that  the  town  Lyceumi  hud  found  lhenisclv«B  itii 
■trong  ns  to  be  perfectly  well  able  to  get  on  without  it. 
Meantime  the  State  I^yceum  of  MHSBnchuactla,  the 
aocond  in  tho  country  (New  York  being  a  month  be- 
fore ua),  was  coming  into  prominence  frojn  the  char- 
jU'.ter  of  the  men  wlio  were  i.-niinpiciii>UN  in  it,  iiiiii,  to 
Jlolbrook'a  mind  at  leant,  his  scheme  waa  ulao  liiking 
0n  national,  if  not  even  intern utional  dimenaionn. 
But  before  passing  from  the  local  Lyceums,  let  ns  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  nature  of  the  stibjectn  with  whiuh 
they  mainly  concerned  themselvea.  I  shall  not  enu- 
merate the  long  list  of  sabjecta  upon  which  lectures 
were  delivered,  liecuuse  in  tbs  sbtection  of  these  the 
liHlenerH  had  little  voice.  Hut  the  Ini>ic8  chosen  for 
debate  and  the  clmractor  iif  their  olher  cxerriHra  cer- 
tainly furnish  a  faircnterion  of  the  prevailiiigstandard 
ofiDtelligenccand  the  drift  of  public  feeling.  In  the 
large  towns,  where  either  the  services  of  profesiional 
men  were  to  he  hsd  for  the  asking  or  the  money  re- 
<|uircd  to  secure  tliem  wns  readily  forthcoming,  the 
lecture  was  the  uomnion  medium  of  instruction.  No- 
thing else  was  ever  ojfercd  in  Salem.  Hut  it  was  in 
the  small  towns,  aa  the  annual  reports  assure  us,  that 
the  institution  did  its  greatest  work,  and  here  debutes 
were  the  chief  attraction.  These  were  both  written 
and  extemporized,  but  in  both  enses  the  subjects  were 
niiuounced  in  advance  and  disputniits  appointed  to 
open  the  discussion.  In  North  Dunvers,  in  Toiisflcld, 
in  Haverhill  and  in  Beverly  debates  seem  to  have 
jiroved  a  special  attraction.  Among  tho  iiucstions 
discussed  were  these;  "Unglit  the  habit  of  weiu-ing 
mourning  npporel  to  continue?"  "Ought  imprison- 
ment fur  debt  to  be  abolished  in  Massachusetts  f " 
"  Are  railroads  likely  to  prove  advantageous?"  "Is  it 
expedient  to  authorise  a  lottery  for  completing  Bun- 
leer  Hill  Monument?"  "Ought  ihe  government  to 
remove  the  Seminoles  and  Chenikces,  and  have  In- 
dians a  right  to  tribal  government  independent  of 
that  of  the  Htjitc  and  of  the  Union?"  "Do  newspu- 
pera,  on  tho  whole,  contribute  to  the  morula  of  a 
people?"  "Do  the  evils  of  the  militia  system  counter- 
balance its  advantages?"  "Is  capital  punishment 
justifiable  in  MoBsacbuaetls?"  "  Are  the  poor  laws  in 
their  present  state  benellciul?"  "Ought  public  roads 
to  be  maintained  by  the  town  or  the  county?" 
"Ought  representatives,  in  voting,  to  he  governed  by 
their  own  convictions  or  Ihoseof  their  conatituentif" 
"Is  it  expedient  to  divide  the  town  of  DunveisT" 
"  Is  Free  Masonry  calculated  to  promote  virtue,  reli- 
gion and  good  government?"  "Ought immrgralinn  lo 


be  discouraged?"  "Is  it  right,  is  it  expe^'Iient  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  0)lumbin?"  "Ought 
the  incorporation  of  factories  to  ba  encouraged?" 
"  Is  it  expc<lient  to  take  legal  mensnres  to  prevent  the 
diililhitionor  anient  HpirilsY"  "Which  sex  Inui  pro- 
duced the  best  authors,  according  to  their  rrapoctive 
opportunities  for  literary  acquirement?"  "Does  pub- 
lic [lolicy  require  that  femBlos  be  excluded  IVom  the 
public  iilliccs  of  govcrnmejit  und  exempted  from  the 
iiulive  duties  of  citixeiis?"  "la  the  use  of  ardent  npir- 
ila  luid  atimuluting  liqnor^i  bcnc(]eiul  Ui  the  commu- 
uily?'  "  Ie  it  for  the  advantage  of  Cliristeudoin  that 
tt>e  Russians  ei]>el  tho  Turks  from  Europe?"  "If  the 
Greeks  gain  their  independence,  what  form  of  govern- 
ment will  brat  suit  their  circuuiHiunceH ? "  "Is  the 
present  government  of  Praucc  likely  to  be  puruiu- 
nent?"  "Haa  the  career  of  Byron  been  hencficinl  or 
injurious?"  "Of  Nnpoleoii?"  "  Whut  occasions  the 
stillness  of  the  air  which  precedes  carllKiunkcnf " 
"  Is  the  use  of  Hnlhracite  coal  likely  to  eonduco  to 
economy  and  comfort?" 

In  mtny  instances  the  same  question  was  discussed 
for  several  liittingsand  oflen  referred  to  a  committee 
lor  nnul  dclcrmimilion.  Loilies  made  their  contribn- 
lioTis,  if  at  ull,  iu  writing,  and  ollen  anonymoufily, 
through  the  medium  of  the  post-oRiee  or  of  a  special 
recep'acle  for  their  communictilions  and  essays  estab- 
lished by  each  Lyceum.  In  some  places,  notably  in 
Oloucoster,  Boston  and  riiiladelidiU,  ladies  were  en- 
couraged lo  lake  part,  but  their  co-opcrution  was  not 
always  invited.  In  Sidcui,  Ilavorhitl  and  elsewhere 
they  were  ut  Orat  admitted  ou  spoeial  terms,  nnd  each 
required  the  guaranty  of  a  male  s)ionsor  fur  her  good 
behavior.  The  sex  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  ii 
vogue  distrust,  like  some  untried,  monstrous  and  cx- 
phwlve  force,  only  to  be  experimeuled  on,  if  at  all, 
with  the  utmost  circumspection.  Where  they  ap- 
peared (hey  wore  cautioned  to  come  with  beads  un- 
covered, for  l)onncl8  were  ample,  and  Ihe  presence  of 
tbcjic  Aiscinuting  obstructions,  it  was  suid,  tempted 
auditors  to  rise  from  their  seats  when  experiments 
were  shown,  and  thus  still  further  to  intercept  the 
vision.  Of  topics  for  lectures,  I  think  that  electricity, 
experimentally  illustraivd,  was  the  uuiventnl  favorite. 
In  Salem  Colonel  Peabotly  owned  costly  apparatus  for 
these  oxperimenls ;  in  other  less  fortunate  places  the 
funds  iif  the  Lyceum  were  devolu<i  In  its  purchase, 
aud  everywhere  men  of  scientilic  knowleilgc  enough 
lo  exhibit  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  gilvnniem, 
magnetism  and  kindred  manifestations  of  this  tremen- 
dous agent  were  in  unfailing  demand.  In  ibis  con- 
nection the  fact  is  not  without  interest  that  ProfcsHor 
Charles  Orarion  I'agc,  of  Siitcm,  whoou  namo  wns  a 
household  word  amongst  early  Lyceum-goers,  and 
who  wiu)  aftcrwurdH  for  many  years  a  principal  exam- 
iner of  patents  nt  Ihe  Potent  OlSce,  and  also  connected 
with  the  early  stages  of  the  Smithsimian  Institute  nt 
Washington,  Hueeeedcd,  iu  1851,  in  driving  n  loco- 
molive  electric  engine  on  tlie   Baltimore  and   Ohio 
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Rnilroad  from  WiiBhington  U)  Bhidcnsburg  and  back, 
reaching  a  maximum  speed  of  nineteen  miles  per 
hour.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  the  Ly- 
ceums to  cngiigc  some  uttrnt'tive  celebrity  for  the 
opening  lecture  of  a  winter's  course,  and  to  make  that 
lecture  free,  with  a  view  to  invite  a  large  attendance 
and  to  recommend  the  institution  to  general  favor. 
This  policy  was  a  justification  of  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  "  Lecture  on  Lectures  and  Lecturers/' 
that  the  Lyceum  served  the  purpose,  among  others, 
of  a  cheap  menagerie  for  showing  the  lions  to  the 
people.  I  recall  a  course  at  Beverly,  probably  in 
1842,  opened  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  after- 
wards entertained  at  the  Brown  mansion,  on  Cnbot 
Street,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Perry  Collier.  Cura- 
tors were  chosen  where  there  were  cabinets  and  appa- 
ratus, and  other  officers  for  the  care  and  adrainislra- 
tion  of  libraries.  In  some  places,  where  the  lepctition 
of  lectures  was  made  necessary  by  the  straitened 
accommodations  of  halls  and  churches,  the  lecturer 
rcail  the  same  addrcKS  on  Tnrsdny  evening  and  on 
Wednesday  al'lernoon,  and  hi8  nndienccH,  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  divided  themselves 
between  those  whose  occupations  left  their  even- 
ings free  and  the  school  attendants,  teacher  and 
pupil,  with  ladies  and  persons  of  leisure  who  could 
spare  the  hours  of  daylight,  and  so  made  a  "  lec- 
ture aflcrniMin"  in  a  new  sense  on  Wcdn(3sd:iy.  In 
other  places,  as  in  Salcni  for  the  yeai-s  between 
18.01  and  ISGC,  when  we  had  outgrown  our  little  am- 
phitheatre and  were  yet  repelled  by  the  cost  and  vsist- 
ness  of  Mechanic  Ilall,  courses  were  repeated  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings,  and  the  former  being  a 
night  devoted  by  the  Evangelical  Churches  to  relig- 
ions gatherings,  the  atrnfisplicre  on  the  first  reading 
of  a  lecture  was  considerably  more  heretical  than  on 
the  second.  The  lecturer's  fee  was  generally  ten  dol- 
lars, rarely  twenty,  and  in  most  cases  lectures,  like 
other  services,  being  rendered  by  public-spirited 
townsmen, — Mr.  Emerson  delivered  ninety-eight  in 
Concord, — were  gratuitously  rendered.  Dr.  Chapin's 
tnot,  "I  lecture  for  FAME,  Fifly-And-My-Expenses," 
belongs  to  a  later  epoch.  In  some  instjinces  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Lyceum  were  opened  freely  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  generally  a  little  contribution  to  the  funds 
was  exacted,  say  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  per  year.  The 
magic-lantern  took  the  place  of  our  elaborate  appa- 
ratus for  illubtration,  but  the  name  "  Phantasmagoria," 
perhaps,  made  up  for  some  of  its  deficiencies. 

The  Lyceums,  while  alike  in  general  drift,  differed 
much  in  methods  and  details;  that  at  Gloucester  was 
organized  under  the  general  act  for  incorporating 
Lyceums  approved  March  4, 1829,  and  for  the  first  five 
years  continued  its  sittings  through  almost  the  entire 
year.  It  devoted  its  attention  at  once  to  the  schools 
of  Qloucester  and  to  the  history  of  the  town.  To  the 
distinguished  names  I  have  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it,  may  be  added  those  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Dale, 
Bcnj.  K.  Hough,  Dr.  William  Person  and  John   W. 


Lowe.  The  Lynn  Lyceum  encouraged  the  produc- 
tion of  dissertations  and  essays  and  divided  itself  into 
ten  classes  or  departments  covering  agriculture,  trade 
an<I  manufacture'9,  ednc4ition,  letters,  morals,  art  and 
sciences,  physiology,  natural  history — including  min- 
eralogy, geology,  botany  and  chemistry — history  and 
public  improvements.  Two  outlying  districts  of 
Lynn,  namely,  Woodend  and  Swampscott,  had  early 
Lyceums  of  their  own.  The  Beverly  Lyceum  often 
had  a  lecture,  followed  by  a  debate  on  the  same  even- 
ing. At  one  time  it  met  twice  in  each  week  for 
debate,  and  the  debates  sometimes  extended  over 
several  adjournments.  It  also  voted  by  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  the  weight  of  argument,  as  well  as  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.  And  the  president  of  the  Ly- 
ceum did  not  preside  over  the  debates,  but  was  re- 
quired to  appoint  in  each  case  a  chairmau  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  llobert  Bantoul,  Sr.,  con- 
tributed a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
town  which  became  the  ackiiowledge<l  basis  of  Stone^s 
"  History  of  Beverly."  In  a  course  on  physiology, by 
Dr.  Augustus  Torrey,  resort  was  had  to  the  expetlient 
of  distributing  a  full  printed  synopsis  of  each  lecture 
before  its  delivery.  The  Lyceum  of  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  had  expended  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  for 
books  and  apparatus  during  its  first  season.  That  at 
Andovcr  had  followed  an  introductory  by  Ilolbrook, 
and  a  sccf>nd  nddrcss  by  Judge  White,  with  a  course 
of  six  illustrated  lectures  on  astronomy  from  llev. 
Harvey  Wilbur,  which  were  delivered  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days,  and  cost  seventy-five  dollars. 
Then  Rev.  Calvin  Stowe  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 
the  prevailing  ideas  in  education,  especially  those  in- 
cident to  Lyceums,  and  he  was  ftdlowed  by  Rev.  E. 
W.  HrKtkcr  in  an  essay  claiming  the  Scriptures  }is  the 
only  basis  of  ethical  science.  At  J^radford  Merrimac 
Academy,  one  of  the  six  large  institutions  of  the  kind 
then  flourishing  in  the  county,  the  students  from 
abroad  were  allowed  free  admittance  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Lyceum,  probably  in  consideration  of  the  use  of 
Academy  Hall,  and  a  collection  of  mineral  and  vege- 
table specimens  and  other  curiosities  was  begun,  in 
1830,  having  amongst  them  what  was  thought  to  be 
a  foot  and  leg  of  aboriginal  sculpture.  At  North 
Andover  meetings  were  held  once  a  fortnight,  the 
year  round,  save  in  the  summer  months,  and  head- 
quarters were  established,  with  a  re>iding-room,  in 
the  brick  building  opposite  the  meeting-house.  At 
North  Dan  vers  the  meetings  were  largely  attended, 
occurred  three  times  each  month,  and  were  occupied, 
with  "Lectures,  Debates,  Comixwitions  on  Miscella- 
neous Topics,  Reports  of  Committees  appointed  td 
solve  questions  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  to  criticize  Declamations  and  Composi- 
tions." Lectures  were  read  on  chemistry,  mechanics, 
geography,  natural  history,  phrenology,  geometry, 
natural  theology,  anatomy  and  architecture. 

It  would  only  be  necessary  to  look  beyond  the 
county  in  order  to  extend  indefinitely  this  catalogue  of 
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idiosyncrasies.  The  Nantucket  Lyceum,  one  of  the 
very  earliest,  incorporated  by  a  special  charter  ap- 
proved February  12,  1827,  at  once  took  steps  for  the 
gathering  of  a  museum  of  local  industry,  by  issuing  a 
f)rinted  call  to  whalemen,  urging  them  to  neglect  no 
opportunity  for  bringing  homo  specimens  ilUistnitive 
of  their  venturesome  and  romantic  calling  and  giving 
them  directions  as  to  the  best  known  means  of  secur- 
ing and  preserving  them.  The  Worcester  Lyceum 
made  the  common  law  of  business  a  special  topic  for 
instruction,  and  organized  classes  in  chemistry,  his- 
tory, geography  and  practical  mechanics.  Many  of 
the  Lyceiuns  anticipated  the  functions  of  village  im- 
provement clubs,  embellishing,  with  shade-trees,  the 
roads  and  lanes,  beautifying  the  borders  of  lakes  and 
HtrcaiuH,  opening  vistas  and  caring  for  the  village 
green.  And  one  at  Williamstown,  if  the  journals  of 
the  (lay  may  be  trusted,  attempted  the  introduction  of 
a  new  industry  and  undertook  the  planting,  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  of  twelve  thousand  white  mulberry 
trees  at  its  own  cost. 

Such  were  the  early  Lyceums  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Essex  County  conUiined  between  a  fourth  and  a  third 
of  the  whole  number,  when,  in  February,  1831,  Mr. 
Secretary  Vose,  of  Topsfield,  presented  the  best  re- 
port made  by  any  county  to  the  first  gathering  of  the 
Massaclnisetts  Lyceum  at  the  State  House  in  Boston. 
With  a  brief  review  of  the  doings  of  the  State  and 
National  Lyceums  this  paper  may  fitly  close. 

The  first  movement  looking  towards  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  State  Lyceum  in  Massachusetts  took  place 
at  the  Exchange  Coffee-House  in  Boston,  November 
7,  1828.  Daniel  Webster  filled  the  chair  and  en- 
dorsed the  scheme,  and  George  B.  Emerson  was  secre- 
tary. Josiali  Holbrook  reported  progress.  Edward 
Everett  pledged  his  support  and  urged  that  books 
and  apparatus  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  single  per- 
sons, could  be  owned  and  made  of  general  u^e  by  Ly- 
ceums. The  meeting  adjourned  for  one  week,  and 
met  again  at  the  same  place  for  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee on  the  present  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Lyceum  system,  when  Edward  Everett  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  after,  discussion,  another  adjournment 
for  one  week  was  had.  At  the  last  meeting  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell  took  the  chair  and  an  elaborate  re- 
port was  submitted  and  adopted  after  debate,  and  laid 
before  the  people  of  the  State,  setting  forth  very  forci- 
bly and  plainly  the  purposes  and  advantages  of  the 
Lyceum  and  urging  general  attention  to  its  claims. 
The  movement  had  the  endorsement,  also,  of  Henry 
Ware,  then  acting  president  of  Harvard  College,  of 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  of  other  names  hardly 
less  conspicuous  and  influential,  but  it  lacked  the 
vital  energy  of  the  town  Lyceums. 

I^atcr  in  the  same  winter,  February  C,  1820, a  meet- 
ing of  members  of  the  Legislature  and  others  inter- 
ested, was  held  at  the  Representatives'  Hall,  resolu- 
tions voted  and  given  to  the  public,  and  a  committee 
raised  to  collect  and  report  information  on  Lyceums 


in  the  commonwealth.  This  report  was  made  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  at  the  same  place,  February  19, 
1830,  at  which  Governor  Lincoln  presided.  It  re- 
commended, through  Alexander  H.  Everett,  its  chair- 
man, the  formation  of  town  and  village  Lyceums  and 
of  county  Lyceums  us  an  outgrowth  and  supplement 
to  these,  defmed  and  described  their  objects,  urged 
teachers  to  join  them,  proposed  a  State  Lyceum,  ap- 
pointed a  State  Central  Committee,  including  many 
of  the  foremost  names  in  Massachusetts,  upon  which 
Essex  County  was  represented  by  Stephen  C.  Phillips, 
Ilnfus  Choate,  Benjanun  Creenlcaf,  William  Thorn- 
dike,  Gayton  P.  Osgood,  Alonzo  Jjcwis  and  others,  re- 
commended the  liycoums  to  co-operate  in  the  pro- 
pose<l  survey  by  Colonel  James  Stevens  for  a  map  of 
MasHachusetts,  prt»posetl  a  scientific  au<l  pmctieni  ex- 
amination of  the  restmrccs  of  each  town,  gave  a  defi- 
nition of  the  Lyceum  as  *'  a  voluntary  association  of 
persons  for  mutual  improvement,"  sent  out  a  circular 
letter,  with  a  promise  of  others,  and  urged  in  return  a 
general  response  in  the  form  of  systematic  reports  from 
all  the  Lyceums  in  Massachusetts. 

Tn  consequence  of  this  action  the  Bfnssachusetts 
State  Ijyccum  was  organized  February  25,  1831,  and 
of  this  Alexander  H.  Everett  was  president  and  Jo- 
siah  Holbrook  secretary.  Dr.  James  Walker,  Hon. 
John  Davis  and  Judge  White  were  among  its  vice- 
presidents.  It  arranged  for  an  elaborate  lecture  course 
at  the  State  House  during  the  annual  session  of  the 
legislature,  with  a  most  exhaustive  catalogue  of  sub- 
jects and  a  most  distinguished  list  of  speakers,  includ- 
ing Judge  Jackson,  Horace  Mann,  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick and  James  Savage.  Its  first  anniversary  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  State  House,  February  1st,  2d  and 
Gth,  1832,  the  president  in  the  chair  and  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  of  Salem,  secretary.  It  appeared  that  the 
twenty-six  towns  in  Essex  County  supported  twenty- 
three  Lyceums,  a  record  quite  in  advance  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  Salem  had  the  largest  riy(;cnm 
in  the  State,  numbering  twulvu  huntlred  members. 
That  at  Newton  ranked  next,  and  after  Newton  came 
Newburyport,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Glou- 
cester with  four  hundred.  Haverhill  with  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  was  amongst  the  largest.  Timothy 
Claxton  took  part  in  this  meeting  in  an  effort  to  show 
how  Lyceums  might  be  of  service  to  struggling  inven- 
tors in  perfecting  their  designs  and  models.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Lyceum,  which  proved  to 
be  its  last,  held  February  20,  1833,  Dr.  Gannett  and 
Rev.  John  Pierpont  appear  among  the  speakers.  But 
the  elTbrta  of  all  these  good  men  and  true  were  unable 
to  save  it  longer. 

The  National  Lyceum  did  not  succeed  nuich  better. 
Organized  in  the  United  States  Court  Room  in  the 
City  Hall  at  New  York,  May  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  1831,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  call  issued  January  13,  by  the  State 
Lyceum  of  New  York,  sitting  at  Utica  on  its  first 
gathering,  the  National  Lyceum  of  America  proceeded 
to  adopt  a  constitution  based  upon  the  representation 
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of  local  LyccumH,  each  State  and  territory  to  send  not 
less  than  three  delegates,  and  not  more  than  half  its 
numher  of  memhers  in  Congress.  This  hody  elected 
Hon.  Stephen  van  Reusselser,  of  Alhany,  N.  Y.,  as 
its  president,  and  Hon.  Edward  Everett  and  Hon. 
Thomas  S.  Grimke,  of  Soutli  Carolina  were  two  of  its 
five  vice-presidents.  It  issued  the  usual  appeals  for 
support ;  commended  to  the  aid  of  local  Lyceums  the 
work  of  Colonel  James  Stevens,  an  eminent  engineer, 
then  engaged  in  Massachusetts  on  the  first  State  topo- 
graphical map  produced  in  the  country;  called  for  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools ;  questioned  tlie  poli- 
cy of  retaining  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  advanced 
schools  as  a  required  study;  urged  the  introduction  of 
the  natural  sciences ;  and,  after  much  labor  of  a  more 
formal  character,  adjourned  for  a  twelve-month.  Its 
next  meeting  was  in  the  Aldermen's  Room  in  the  City 
Hall  at  New  York.  May  4,  6,  G,  7,  1832,  and  here  it 
was  honored  with  the  presence  of  an  cx-prcsidcnt  of 
the  SpaiiiHli  CorU^H,  of  Zavala  and  Sulgada,  two 
Mexican  ex-governors,  and  of  Fortique,  a  representa- 
tive ill  the  CongrortH  of  V«»iie/.tiola,  mm  wril  n.s  at  oilier 
times  of  the  consul-general  of  Colombia,  the  Vrutsian 
Envoy,  an  Armenian  essayist  from  Constantinople,  an 
Athenian  professor,  and  a  philosopher  from  London. 
It  met  again  May  3, 4,  5,  6,  18.33,  in  the  same  place, 
and  electetl  Prcs'dent  Ducr  of  Columbia  College  its 
presiding oflicer.  It  recommended  a  uniform  system  of 
meteorological  observations,  amongst  the  Lyceums  of 
the  country ;  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  and  man- 
ual labor  in  the  common  schools;  commended  Audu- 
bon's great  work  on  the  birds  of  America;  heard  let- 
ters from  several  le^iding  personages  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Central  American  States,  as  well  as  in 
various  part^  of  the  Union,  and  urged  the  formation  in 
New  York  of  a  National  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
to  be  made  up  of  contributions  from  local  Lyceums. 
At  a  meeting  in  the  same  place.  May  2,  3,  5,  1834, 
Massachusetts  made  a  good  report  through  Hon.  Wm. 
B.  Calhoun,  and  the  state  of  education  in  Cuba,  Po- 
land and  Mexico  were  considered.  It  was  voted  to 
print  an  essay  on  the  North  American  Indians  by 
Schoolcraft,  and  a  text-book  on  Constitutional  Juris- 
prudence, furnished  by  President  Dner.  In  May,  1835, 
the  annual  meeting  was  again  held  in  New  York,  and 
the  teaching  of  political  economy  and  the  fine  arts  in 
the  public  schools  was  advocated.  John  Pickering's 
researches  in  the  dialects  of  the  North  American 
tribes  were  highly  commended.  Signs  of  approach- 
ing dissolution  began  to  manifest  themselves.  At 
the  meeting  of  May  G,  7,  9,  183G,  at  the  same  place. 
Dr.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  explained  his  method  of 
educating  the  blind,  and  New  Grenada  reported  the 
purchase,  at  government  cost,  of  twenty  thousand 
slates  and  two  hundred  thousand  slate-pencils  I  Hoi- 
brook  proposed  supplying  every  one  of  the  eleven 
thousand  counties  in  the  United  States  with  a  cabinet 
of  minerals  of  its  own,  furnished  through  the  system 
of  Lyceum  exchange.    In  May,  1837,  the  annual  meet- 


ing was  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  disposal  of  the 
surplus  revenue  was  discussed  and  Espj's  theory  of 
storms  was  commended,  with  a  request  to  the  local 
Lyceums  to  report  their  weather  observations  to  Espy. 
Government  was  memorialized  in  favor  of  a  weather 
bureau.  Holbrook  now  produced  his  twelve-page 
prospectus  of  a  "Universal  Lyceum,"  with  Henry 
Brougham  at  its  head,  a  list  of  fifly-two  vice-presi- 
dents, one  for  every  week  in  the  year,  taken  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  secretaries,  besides  Josiah  Holbrook,  who  is 
styled  "  Actuary."  The  declared  objects  were  "the 
diffusion  of  knowle<lge  over  our  globe,"  and  "the  ex- 
change of  shells,  minerals  and  plants."  The  meeting 
of  1838  was  held  at  the  free  church  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and  sat  but  one  day.  May  15.  Common- 
school  mattei's  occupied  it  largely,  but  it  found  time 
to  consider  also  the  questions  of  international  copy- 
right and  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of 
towns  and  villages,  ft  complains  of  lack  of  funds  and 
finds  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  a  growing 
competitor.  It  met  once  more ;  this  time  at  New  York 
again.  May  3,4,  5,  1839 ;  fifly-five  delegates  were  pre- 
sent, but  none  from  Massachusetts.  It  proposed  a 
convention  to  sit  for  one  week  from  November  22d, 
at  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  just  before  the 
session  of  Congress,  in  order  to  influence  that  body  in 
applying  the  Smithson  Legacy,  and  also  in  favor 
of  selling  the  public  lands  for  educational  purposes. 
It  pro])osed  to  call  for  educational  statistics  in  the 
next  decennial  census,  and  finally  it  proposed  a  Gen- 
eral National  Convention  of  the  whole  Union  to  eit  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1840.  These  never  met, 
and  so  ended  all  but  what  survived  in  the  town  Ly- 
coiiins,  aii<l  possibly  here  and  there  a  scattered  county 
organization,  of  the  Tiyceum  system  of  Josiah  Hol- 
brook. This  remarkable  man  seems  to  have  died  as  he 
had  lived,  reaching  out  for  more  than  he  could  grasp. 
His  lifeless  body  was  found  floating  in  a  stream  near 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  May  24, 1854,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  in  clambering  alone  up  the  rugged  bluff  to 
secure  some  rare  mineral  specimen  or  delicate  flower 
of  which  he  was  in  search,  he  had  missed  his  footing, 
and  so  lost  his  life.  Few  in  any  age  have  shown 
more  unselfish  devotion  to  a  noble  idea,  and  what  he 
really  did,  however  it  may  have  fallen  short  of  what 
he  hoped,  is  monument  enough  for  any  man. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Agricnltunil— Medical— lUilroadR. 

Essex  Aorioultural  Society.* — ^The  idea  of  the 
formation  of  this  society  originated  with  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering,  who,  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  made  the 
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first  armed  resistance  to  British  forces,  February  28th, 
1775,  at  North  Bridge,  Salem.  He  called  a  meeting 
of  farmers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Essex  County,  at 
Cyrus  Cummings'  tavern  in  To|>sfield,  Monday,  the 
IGtIi  of  February,  1818.  Ichabod  Tucker  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Daniel  Cummings,  secretary ;  these, 
with  John  Adams,  Paul  Kent  and  Elisha  Mack,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Timotliy  Pickering  was  chosen  president,  and  Wil- 
liam Bartlett,  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  John  Heard 
and  Ichabod  Tucker,  vice-presidents,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  secretary,  and  Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland, 
treasurer. 

Timotliy  Pickering  was  annually  chosen  president, 
for  ten  yeiira  to  1821);  Frederick  Howes,  four  ycar«, 
from  1829  to  1833;  Ebenezer  Mosely,  three  years, 
from  1833  to  1836;  James  H.  Duncan,  three  years, 
from  1836  to  1839;  Joseph  Kittridge,  two  years,  from 
1839  to  1841 ;  Leverett  Sal  tons  tall,  four  years,  from 
1841  to  1845;  John  W.  Proctor,  seven  years,  from 
1845  to  1852;  Moses  Newell,  four  years,  from  1852  to 
18r)(;;  Uiciiard  S.  Fay,  two  yeans,  from  185(1  to  1858; 
Daniel  Adams,  two  years,  from  1858  to  18(i0 ;  Allen 
W.  Dodge,  three  years,  from  18(50  tol8G3;  Joseph 
How,  two  years,  from  1863  to  1865;  William  Sutton, 
nine  years,  from  1865  to  1874;  and  Benjamin  P.  Ware, 
tbirteen  years,  from  1874  to  1887,  now  holding  the 
oflice. 

The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  the  society  have 
been  as  follows: — 

•RO&KTA&IES. 

Dttvid  Cunuiiinga 181S-10. 

Krodol  Ick  Uowo« 1819-20. 

John  W.  Proctor 182(M2. 


Hon.  JMrmnU  teltoMlmll,  lu  1S4S. 
Hob.  John  W.  Proctor,  lo  1844. 
BoT.  SdwlB  M .  8loM,  ia  lS4ft. 
Hod.  Moan  Mewoll,  In  1846. 
TImomm  K.  Pajraon.  Iteq.,  in  1847. 
Jualali  NewHl.  Km|.,  in  1848. 
ITou.  Ami  T.  NowImU,  in  tM4tt. 
Hon  Galab  CiMbins,  in  18&U. 
BoT.  M Uton  P.  liffmamn,  in  1851. 
Hon.  ITonry  K.  OllTor,  in  1852. 
Hon.  Joaapli  8.  Ckbut,  in  1863. 
Hon.  R.  8.  Pay,  in  1864. 
Dr.  JanMa  B.  Michola,  in  1866. 
Ben.  Parley  Puore,  Vmq.,  in  1850. 
Dr.  B  O.  Kelly,  in  1867. 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Luring,  in  1858. 
Edward  Kverett,  in  1858. 
Ilun.  J.  J.  II.  Grocory,  In  1860. 
Bar.  Juhn  1,.  BiMeell,  in  18m. 
Hull.  AirmI  A.  ANM*tt,  ill  IW'.I. 
Geo.  J.  Ij,  a»lby,  lte|.,  In  1862. 
Hon.  Daniel  Saundert,  in  1863. 
lion.  Darwin  K.  Ware,  lu  18G4. 


KatiuMlal  CleaTlaod,  Ihq.,  Ib  1866. 
Hub.  out  P.  LoH,  Ib  199%. 
Bev.  B.  H.  Saelay,  D.D.,  Ib  IMT. 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  agnin  la  ISSS. 
licMOaailu  P.  Ware,  Bw|.,  Ib  I8tt. 
llwn.  IIchJ.  P.  lUillar,  in  IRTO. 
Iluo.  J<Me|ili  8.  How,  lu  1871. 
Hob.  Wm.  D.  MorUiMid,  Ib  1872. 
Bev.  Gbarlca  Bw  Bloa,  la  1873. 
John  L.  SlMicey,  Bw|.,  la  1874. 
Bev.  Dr.  K.  C.  Bollea,  In  1876. 
Qyma  M.  Tracy,  In  1876. 
Bar.  O.  8.  BnUar,  la  ISH. 
T.  a  Tliuriow,  Km|.,  in  1878. 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  I^oring,  again  la  1878. 
DaTia  W.  lAw,  Rai.,  la  1880. 
Dr.  Jama*  B.  MidioKagaia  la  1881 . 
Praucitf  II.  Ap|>leCun,lbq.,la  1882. 
Hun.  Cliaa.  1*.  Tliunifieon,  lu  188.1. 
Ami  T.  NuwIimII,  in  IHK4. 
ThuMiae  Saundem,  lu  1886. 
Bav.  Jobu  D.  Kingabary,  In  1886. 
Dr.  William  Cogswell,  In  1887. 


I>uuiol  p.  King 1842-44. 


Allen  W.  Dodge 1844-60. 

Charlea  P.  Preston ^860-85. 

Darid  W.  Low .>I885- 

(Now  in  olHce.) 


TBSAfiuaBaa. 


Ichaboil  TucUor 1818. 

Duiilijl  A.  Wlilt« 181U-2:). 

HciiJ.  It.  Nichola 1823-25. 

UoiiJ.  M.I  rill l8i6-28. 

Aiitiiuw  NicliulH 18:»^11. 


William  Siilton tfri1-56. 

Kilwunl  II.  Viiymm 18641-81. 

Gilbert  L.  Streeter ....1881- 

(Now  in  uilico.) 


There  luis  been  a  carefully  prepared  address  deliv- 
ered before  the  society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  every 
year  since  its  organization,  except  the  five  years  be- 
tween 1823  and  182U.  These  addresses  have  been  de- 
livered in  every  instance  by  a  citi/.en  of  the  county, 
invited  by  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  transactions  of  the  society,  and  form  a 
vuliiubie  part  of  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  so- 
ciety. Col.  Timothy  Pickering  delivered  the  first  ad- 
dress in  1818,  and  again  in  February,  1820.  The 
others  were  as  follows: — 


Audi  our  NidiolH,  ill  October,  182U. 
Kcv.  Abiul  Abbott,  in  1821. 
Uov.  Peter  Kutuii,  in  18:^2. 
Hon.  KiiMleiick  Uuwuti,  in  1823. 
Cul.  riclivring.  uguiii  in  182tl. 
Hon.  James  H.  Duncan,  in  1830. 
ICev.  Houry  Column,  in  1831. 
Rut.  Gui^luor  H.  Perry,  in  1832. 
Dr.  Jercuiiuh  SpolTord,  iu  1833. 


Hon.  Kbenowr  M(«oley,  in  18:11. 
Hon.  I>uniul  V.  King,  in  l8:ir>. 
Hon.  Nutliun  W.  Ilu/4)n,  in  183G. 
llov.  Nutliuiiiul  Ciugo,  in  1837. 
Ittiv.  Looimnl  WilUingtun,  iu  1838. 
Kev.  Allon  Putnnni,  In  1839. 
Hon.  Aehael  Huntington,  in  184U. 
Alunxo  Giuy,  A.  M.,  in  1841. 
Uon.  Alien  W.  Dodge,  iu  1842. 


In  connection  with  these  addresses,  fifleen  original 
hymns,  odes  and  songs,  have  been  sung  by  selected 
choirs,  and  published  in  the  transactions.  There 
have  also  been  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
8t»ciety,  (07)  sixty-seven  prixu  cKsiiyrf  upon  various 
subjectH  connected  with  agriculture,  for  which  has 
been  paid  premiums  varying  from  eight  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  each ;  also  (49)  forty-nine  prize  reports  of 
committees ;  premiums  paid  for  these  from  six  dol- 
lars to  ten  dollars;  in  addition  there  have  been  pub- 
lished (G2(>)  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  extended  re- 
ports of  committees,  containing  original  ideas  and 
suggestions,  each  filling  from  one  to  ten  pages  of 
printed  matter. 

These  addresses,  eiisays  and  reports  contain  the  best 
thoughts,  the  broadest  experiences  and  wisest  sug- 
gestions of  the  most  prominent  farmers  and  profes- 
sional men  of  Essex  County,  in  the  last  sixty -five 
years,  and  make  up,  principally,  the  agricultural  lit- 
erature of  the  county. 

The  ICssex  Agricnltnnil  Society,  unlike  all  others 
in  the  State,  owns  no  grounds,  inclutliiig  a  tnitting 
track  and  show  buildings;  it  has  no  loail  abiding 
place.  But  instead,  owns  a  tent,  some  portable  cattle 
pens,  twelve  hundred  exhibition  fruit  dishes,  an  expe- 
rimental farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which 
brings  an  income  of  from  three  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  besides  conducting  such  ex- 
periments as  are  required  by  the  committee  having 
that  matter  in  charge.  A  library  of  eight  hundretl 
volumes  of  valuable  books  for  reference  and  study, 
and  funds  invested  in  bank  stock,  the  market  value 
of  which  is  $17,119.83. 

This  society  needs  no  trotting  track,  for  it  never 
paid  a  dollar  for  speed  since  its  orgaiiixation  ;  or  for 
any  other  attraction,  nor  allows  any  on  its  grounds, 
except  of  a  purely  agricultural  or  horticultural  char- 
acter, which  must  be  grown  or  owned  within  the 
county.  Domestic  manufactures  and  works  of  art 
from  citizens  of  the  county  receive  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  society.     All  stock  competing  for  a  pre- 
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iniiiin  iniiBt  be  owned  in  the  county  at  least  four 
months  previous.  Agricultural  implements,  from  any 
source,  are  admitted  for  competition;  no  entnince 
fees  required  from  any  competitor  for  premiums. 
The  whole  of  the  exhibitions  are  open,  free  to  the 
public,  except  for  admission  to  the  exhibition  hall, 
where  twenty  cents  is  charged.  An  average  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  has  been  offered  in  premiums 
annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  since  its  organi- 
sation the  society  has,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
awarded  in  prcniinnis  and  gnituitics  an  aggregate  of 
$48,727.54.  In  addition,  the  society  has  HUp]>ortiHl 
three  scholarships  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  through  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  at 
filly  dollars  each  per  year,  and  for  three  years  had  a 
premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  for  the  best 
prepared  student,  who  shnll  enter  the  college  from 
Essex  County  and  continue  through  the  four  years* 
course. 

This  society  holds  its  annual  exhibitions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  where  most  needed  and  where 
suit'iblc  accommodations  can  bo  provided.  Since  \i« 
org!inization,  it  hns  held  its  shows  at  Danvers,  ten 
times;  Lawrence,  seven  times;  six  each  at  Lynn, 
Topsfield,  Haverhill  and  Newburyport;  five  times  at 
Georgetown  and  Salem;  four  times  at  Gloucester; 
three  each  at  Andover  and  Ipswich  ;  two  at  Peabody ; 
one  at  Newbury;  and  two  others  in  doubt.  This  so- 
ciety has  held,  since  required  by  the  State  IJoard  of 
Agriculture,  1879,  forty-eight  institutes  in  difTorent 
parts  of  the  county  where  most  wanted.  At  each 
meeting  two  sessions  have  been  held,  with  a  large  at- 
tendance, and  the  subjects  selected  discussed  with 
much  interest  and  satisfaction  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, resulting  in  promulgating  much  practical 
knowledge  and  a  growing  interest  in  the  farm.  Two 
trials  of  mowing  machines  and  other  machines  for 
making  hay,  have  been  organized  and  conducted  by 
the  society,  and  two  of  plows  and  other  implements 
for  cultivating  crops,  each  proved  of  great  value  to 
the  farmers  and  were  a  complete  success.  The  whole 
number  of  members  since  its  organization  is  twenty- 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-six;  the  present  number 
now  living  is  fifteen  hundred  and  eight. 

The  society  publishes  annually  an  edition  of  from 
fi fleen  hundred  to  two  thousand  copies  of  its  transac- 
tion.s,  containing  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  for  distribution 
among  its  members  and  others 

The  transactions  published  since  the  society's  or- 
ganization make  in  the  aggregate  eighty-seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  pages  of  valuable  and  interesting 
reading  matter,  and  which  are  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  State. 

EsHEX  South  District  Medical  Society.  - 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  district  societies 
that  form  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  It  was 
organized  November  4,  1805,  by  ten  physicians,  who 
met  at  the  Sun  Tavern,  in  Salem  ;    Dr.  Edward  Aug- 


ustus Holyoke  president  and  Dr.  John  Dexter  Tread- 
well  secretary.  It  consists  of  those  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  who  reside  in  Lynn, 
Swampscott,  Nahant,  Sjiugus,  Lyimfield,  Marblehead, 
Salem,  Peabody,  Danvers,  Middleton,  Beverly,  Wen- 
ham,  Topsfield,  Ipswich,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Manches- 
ter, Rock  port,  Gloucester. 

Its  meetings  are  held  every  six  weeks,  either  in 
Salem  or  Lynn,  except  occasionally  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  in  other  towns  within  the  district.  At 
those  meetings  written  papers  are  read  and  oral  com- 
munications arc  made,  giving  an  account  of  interest- 
ing cases  that  have  occurred  in  their  practice. 

The  Library  J  which  was  established  by  a  vote  of  the 
society  at  its  first  meeting,  contains  about  twenty-five 
hundred  volumes.  The  books  from  the  libraries  of 
the  late  Drs.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  A.  D.  Pierson  and  Samuel 
Johnson  compose  a  large  portion  and  are  very  valua- 
ble additions.  The  circulation  is  limited  to  members 
of  the  society.  The  library  is  deposited  in  Plummer 
Ilall,  Sjilem. 

The  I'isHicx  Noinu  DiHTiiurr  Medical  Society 
was  organized  November  3, 1841.  An  application  had 
been  previously  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  and  granted  by  that  body  for  the  formation  of 
the  fellow;j  of  that  Society  practicing  in  Amesbury, 
Andover,  Boxford,  Bradford,  Georgetown,  Haverhill, 
Lawrence,  Methuen,  Newbury,  Newburyport,  Row- 
ley, Salisbury  and  West  Newbury  into  an  association 
to  be  entitled  the  Essex  North  District  Medical  So- 
ciety. At  the  date  above  mentioned  Dr.  Jonathan  G. 
Johnson,  of  Newburyport,  was  chosen  president;  Dr. 
Rufua  Longley,  of  Haverhill,  vice-president;  Dr.  F. 
V.  Noyes,  of  Newburyport,  secretary ;  Dr.  Isaac  Boyd, 
of  West  Newbury,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  J.  Spofford,  of 
Grovcland,  librarian.  The  Society  chooses  annually 
eight  counsellors,  and  these  in  connection  with  the 
counsellors  of  other  district  societies. in  the  State 
constitute  the  Board  of  Counsellors  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society.  Five  censors  are  also 
chosen  annually,  who  examine  applicants  for  admis- 
sion as  to  character  and  professional  qualifications, 
and  the  consent  of  three  censors  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mission. 

Stated  meetings  are  held  quarterly.  The  annual 
meeting  is  held  at  Haverhill  on  tlie  first  Wednesday 
in  May,  at  which  officers  for  the  year  are  chosen,  and 
other  meetings  in  August,  November  and  February 
at  such  places  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mined. 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  extends  from 
lioston  to  Portland,  Me.,  a  dislsince  of  115.50  miles. 
This  road  was  originally  organized  as  tlie  Andover 
and  Wilmington  Railroad  Company.  It  took  its  pre- 
sent name  in  1839.  This  company  is  now  the  largest 
railroad  corporation  in  New  England.  Its  leased 
lines  in  Essex  County  are  as  follows:  Ecatem  Rail- 
road, chartered  April  14,  1836;  Danvern  Railroad; 
LowtU  and  Andover;  Newburyport;   Weil  Amesbury; 
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Cheltra  Beaeh ;  NeieburjfpoH  Cilj/;  and  Hotlon  and 
Lotocll  and  branches.  PresiJent,  Qoorgo  C.  Lord ; 
Oeoeral  Manager,  James  T.  Furber. 

Boston,  Risvisku  Bkacii  and  I.ynn  Railroad 
exteiiili  Trcim  Iviiat  Itoabin  to  Lynn,  n\nn%  Rcvoni 
Ileacli.     It  was  diarterad   May  23,  1874,  luiil  was 


opened  July  29,  1875.  It  does  a  large  anrnmet  busi- 
neas.  Gauge  tlirco  fcot  Honorable  Edwin  Wulden,  of 
Lynn,  is  president. 

Boilon,  WcntArop  aad  Sliore  Itailroail  extends  front 
Point  Sl>irl<:y  U>  Point  of  Pinen.  Ilonomble  I>:<lwin 
Wiildf^n,  |>r<.wdi:nt. 
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CITIES  AND    TOWNS. 


CIIAPTEU  I 
SALEM. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


UT  BBV.  OBOBOE  BATCIIBLOB. 


TiiK  writer  of  this  introductory  chapter  is  released 
from  the  ordinary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
chroniclers  whoso  work  he  prefaces  with  sonic  general 
Tiews  of  the  various  epochs  of  the  history  of  Salem. 
The  careful  precbion  as  to  names,  dates  and  the 
order  of  events  required  of  them  must  here  give 
place  to  general  views,  rapid  sketches  and  such 
characterization  of  men  and  times  as  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  essayist  rather  than  the  historian. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  New  England  was  un- 
known. It  was  a  century  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery, and  the  Catholic  Spaniard  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  process  of  opening  a  new  world  to  civiliza- 
tion. His  imagination  was  inflamed  by  what  are 
now  incredible  stories  of  treasuro  to  be  discovered, 
of  magical  and  supernatural  manifestations  to  be 
noted  in  nature  and  human  life,  and  by  hopes  of  at- 
taining to  some  new  and  unheard  of  power  over  the 
secret  forces  of  nature,  then  so  unknown,  and  yet  so 
tempting  to  the  unscientific  mind  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Ho  was  animated,  also,  by  zeal  to  convert 
or  dispossess  the  infidel,  and  to  commend  himself  as 
a  loyal  son  of  the  church,  thus  at  one  happy  stroke 
making  his  fortune  both  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
In  1565  St.  Augustine  was  founded,  and  in  1582 
Santa  F6  was  colonized  and  made  a  station  of  the 
church,  and  the  Spaniard,  keeping  for  the  most  part 
within  those  isothermal  lines  which,  by  an  unwritten 
law  of  nations  have  so  largely  controlled  the  course 
of  empire,  was  elated  by   visions  of  inexhaustible 


wealth,  national  glory  and  religious  propagandism 
for  which  the  western  continent  offered  such  unex- 
ampled opportunities. 

To  the  Protestant  Englishman  during  all  this  time 
New  England  was  unknown  except  as  an  undistin- 
guished part  of  the  western  world.  With  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  French,  English  and  Dutch  began 
to  establish  colonies  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York.  Then  New  England  begins  to 
emerge  slowly  from  the  vast,  unsurveyed  bulk  of  the 
continent,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  in 
whose  keeping  were  the  seeds  which,  for  a  hundred 
generations  of  English  and  Germanic  life,  had  been 
preparing  to  grow  into  the  social,  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  New  England.  "Qod  sifted  a  whole 
nation,*'  said  Stoughton,  "  that  he  might  send  choice 
grain  out  into  this  wilderness."  He  might  have  said 
that  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Qer- 
manic  race  were  si  fled  to  furnish  precedents,  apti- 
tudes and  the  specific  religious  impulses  out  of  which 
to  produce  the  Puritan  Church  and  the  New  England 
Commonwealth. 

Reviewing  the  events  recorded  in  this  volume,  and 
contemplating  the  rare  and  great  qualities  of  the 
founders  of  Salem  as  manifested  in  some  of  the  most 
heroic  and  dignified  aspects  of  human  life,  and  in 
crises  of  difficulty  and  danger;  regarding,  also,  with- 
out flinching  or  apology,  the  grim  and  cruel  traits 
and  deeds  which  disfigured  their  lives  and  stained 
their  record,  one  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  interest 
and  admiration.  The  founders  of  Salem  were  not 
greater,  wiser  or  better  than  other  men.  But  the 
narrowness  of  their  opportunity,  together  with  the 
great  use  they  made  of  it,  rendered  their  qualities 
conspicuous,  and  the  record  of  them  a  just  cause  of 
pride  to  all  who  inherit  any  share  in  their  labors  and 
rewards.  As  in  some  little  Swiss  canton,  where 
nature  has  thrust  together  and  pushed  high  into  the 
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air  the  sublimilies  or  that  Alpine  scenery,  of  wliicb 
every  detail  may  be  Biirpnsse<]  elsewhere,  while  llie 
general  effect  hue  no  rival,  so  in  this  little  township 
were  to  be  brought  Ui|;ethcr  and  act  to  Au  the  ilruftger/ 
ol'  euiiiinoti  life  micli  giltii  iireiilliiro,  nmru^,  wiiuliirn 
■nil  Htrcngtli  us  uommonly  go  to  the  fimniliiig  of 
kingdoms  and  the  conduct  of  empires.  Inileed,  in 
their  own  way,  the  way  of  intelligence  and  freeilom, 
they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  inBtitutlons  with 
influence  mure  powerful  and  enduring  iban  any  em- 
pire which  has  risen  or  Allien  since  tbey  lived  their 
strenuous  livea  of  liomely  toil  and  great  endeavor. 
The  events  which  were  erowdcd  into  the  first  century 
or  what  WHS  then  their  obxcure  biatory,  spread  over  a 
larger  surface  and  connected  by  more  evident  ties 
with  the  liirtunua  of  eiviliiutlioii,  would  have  ultruetixl 
uniyeraal  attention.  Now  they  become  an  imperish- 
able part  of  the  hiiitory  of  human  progress. 

In  1614  Capt.  John  Smith,  prince  among  adventurers 
and  good  fellows,  coasted,  named  and  praited  New 
England,  and  going  home  to  England  be  spent  much 
time  in  commending  the  newly- discovered  "Para- 
dise" to  Hell  and  innuontial  people.  Then  came  the 
I'ilgrims  bound  Air  a  more  guniitl  uliniute;  but  driven 
out  of  their  couise  by  fortunalo  accident,  tbey  settle 
in  Plymouth,  and  establish  their  church.  But  even 
in  their  little  and  wcll-sined  band  there  was  not  per- 
fect agreement  in  matters  of  religion,  although  that 
was  their  chief  concern,  and  soon  we  ace  Ji>iin 
Lyfonl,  of  no  enviable  reputation,  with  John  Oldham 
and  otiiers,  because  tl ley  could  not  agree  to  "sepa- 
rate" fruni  the  Church  of  England,  pushing  out  and 
esploriug  the  coast  to  the  northward  to  find  or  found 
a  home.  Among  them  was  one  Roger  Conant,  well 
commended  then  and  afterward  for  his  homely  good 
sense  and  perfect  honesty.  They  tarry  awhile  at 
Nnntosket,  where  Ciipt.  Miles  Slnndiah,  coasting  that 
way,  hud  built  a  hut  a  year  or  two  bcrure,  and  there,  in 
somewhat  dubious  case,  tliey  are  waiting  when  the 
D<irchcHtcr  Company  in  England,  having  by  tliis  time 
(1G23)  forty  or  fitly  ships  passing  to  and  fro,  bringing 
over  fishermen,  salt,  etc,  and  taking  home  cargoes  of 
fish,  beaver  skins  and  such  furs  and  other  spoil  of 
the  wilderness  as  may  be  gathered  there,  summon 
Itogcr  Coniint  to  take  charge  of  their  station  at  Cape 
Ann.  A  charter  has  been  secured,  and  hopes  are  en- 
tertained that  now,  after  many  misfortunes,  some 
profit  may  accrue  to  the  adventuren.  Oonant  is  to 
be  Governor,  Lyford  miuister  to  the  half  a  hundred 
people  gathered  there,  and  Oldham  is  asked  to  come 
and  trade  with  the  Indiana,  which  office  he  declines. 
Misfortunes  continne,  however.  Fire,  sickness  and 
i|uarreU  (a  lierce  one  with  Milen  SLuiidiuh)  break 
their  courage,  reduce  their  prolits  anil  finally  cause 
the  almiiduiiniL-nt  of  the  niidcrtuking. 

Conant  now  lias  in  mind  an  undertaking  of  another 
kind.  Finding  on  the  peninsula  of  Naumkuog  a 
ifaeltered  place  where  lie  Ihinke  it  possible  for  colo- 


niale  to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort,  he  proposes 
to  the  Rev.  John  White,  of  the  Dorchester  Company, 
to  establish  there  a  jilantntioii.  It  line  been  com- 
monly believed  that  ho  pmjHAud  to  provide  hero  a 
Hhelter  for  mii'h  iNilnip|>y  creaUircs  as  might  in  Eng- 
land be  persecuted  fur  their  religion.  This  is  now 
disputed  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  not  a  "sepa- 
ratist" in  Plymouth,  and  did  not  agree  with  John 
Endicott  when  he  came,  and  that  he  was  now  proba- 
bly only  looking  out  for  a  place  where  he  and  others 
might  And  life  a  little  less  hard  to  support  on  the 
usual  terms.  It  is  not  impoxsllilc,  however,  lliat, 
"churchman"  though  he  was,  ho  had  anfTered  enough 
for  his  religion  to  long  fur  a  place  where  the  cuiaed 
jangle  of  theological  discord  might  bo  forgotten,  and 
other  iiilercsta  bu  niudo  proniiiioiit.  White  pmmised 
him  assistance  of  all  needed  kinds,  and  in  1626  Roger 
Conant,  John  Woodbury,  John  Balch  and  Peter  Pal- 
frey (names  to  be  remembereii)  begin  the  clearing  of 
the  forest  and  the  building  of  houses.  Al>out  twenty- 
Gve,  all  told,  are  gathered  there,  and  Naumkeag  (not 
yet  Salem)  begins  to  be.  Two  yeura  later  there  were, 
it  may  bo,  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  the  colony. 
Sinno  had  followed  Iiyford  to  Virginia,  and  some  had 
returned  to  England.  CoTiant,  resolute  and  patient, 
remained  and  kept  with  him  those  who  wore  inspired 
by  his  confidence  and  shared  his  ho|ies,  whether  re- 
ligious or  commercial.  But,  as  so  oflen  happens,  lie 
was  1(1  BOW  that  others  might  ro;ip.  lie  was  too 
modest  and  undemonstrative  to  figure  as  a  "  penion- 
age,"  and  in  meet  tlie  more  ambitious  views  of  those 
in  England  who  were  influential  in  the  management 
of  airuir«;  and  so  it  happened,  when  the  property  of 
the  Dnreliester  Company  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
New  England  Company,  that  Oonant  was  aupcrsciled 
by  CapL  John  Endicott, 

It  was  not  Roger  Conant,  mild,  tolerant,  concilia- 
tory and  unuiuhilions,  that  the  feeble  colony  neuileil, 
but  John  Endicott,  the  man  of  the  iron  hand  and 
dctennined  will,  the  man  to  lour  the  cnnui  from  the 
flag  of  England  and  defy  the  world  when  bis  blood 
was  up  and  hia  religion  was  in  question.  As  a  busi- 
ness transaction  the  transfer  was  justiHablc  enougli. 
The  parties  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  were 
buying  and  selling  sn  much  jimpurly  ut  iu  coiiimer- 
cial  value.  But  on  this  side  of  the  water  it  looked 
like  the  betrayal  of  a  trust.  Having  no  rights  whieli 
they  eould  lugidly  defend,  the  old  coloniats  felt  the 
change  to  be  grievous  when,  from  being  masters  of 
the  situation,  if  not  the  guardians  of  u  roIVige  sacred 
to  chose  who  were  oppressed  for  conscience'  sake,  they 
were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reilueoil  to  a  hand- 
ful of  urdinury  eiilunisls  who  were  tnuisferrml  with 
the  soil,  and  could  only  take  the  hard  choice  to  go  or 
conform  to  the  law  of  the  land.  They  were  licntrd  to 
talk  about  "slaves"  and  "slavery,"  and  fur  some 
months  held  aloof  from  the  meetings  of  Che  new- 
comers.    But  Capt.  Endicott  occupied  a  higher  social 
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position  than  they,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  he 
trifled  with.  In  1629  Goyernor  Endicott  receives  in- 
telligence as  follows:  that  the  company  at  home  has 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  grant  by  letters 
patent  from  His  Majesty,  Charles  I.,  and  that  he  is 
confirmed  as  Governor,  with  a  council  styled  "the 
Councill  of  Massachusetts  Bay.''  The  new-comers 
had  the  power.  But  they  saw  that  it  was  hard  for 
the  others  to  submit,  and  were  disposed  to  use  their 
power  kindly.  The  colony  was  now  grown  to  in- 
clude, pcrha)i8,  three  liun(lre<l  persons,  and  at  lost 
the  old  settlers  determined  to  make  the  be^t  of  it, 
and  united  in  one  body  under  Governor  Endicott,  and 
then,  as  we  are  told,  "  in  remembrance  of  a  peace  set- 
tled upon  at  a  conference  at  a  general  meeting  be- 
tween them  and  their  neighbors  after  the  expectance 
of  some  dangerous  jar/'  they  called  the  place  Salem, 
or  Peace.  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  and  seems  to 
furnish  a  natural  and  [irobablc  explanation  of  the 
change  of  name,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  all 
such  interesting  statcnicnU  are  (loubtc<l  or  denied  by 
modern  investigators.  It  is  held  by  some  that  Con  ant 
gladly  received  Captain  Endicott  and  that  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  related  to  such  matters  as  tlic 
morality  of  raising  tobacco  and  other  such  affairs  of 
minor  importance. 

The  story  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  commercial  for- 
tunes of  Salem  will  be  told  elsewhere  in  the  succeed- 
ing narratives.  They  were  inextricably  intertwined 
with  each  other.  Both  begin  now  to  assume  impor- 
tance, although  many  a  weary  day  must  pass  before 
either  of  them  will  be  settled  and  prosperous.  For  a 
time  the  religious  interests  which  they  had  at  heart 
compelled  them  to  postpone  somewhat  the  tcniiH)ral 
entcr]>riscs  upon  which  dopcndiMl  thr.ir  comfort  and 
success.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  purposes  of 
Roger  Conant,  nobody  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
purposesof  John  Endicott.  Religion  was  with  him 
the  first  concern.  He  believed  his  creed.  He  had 
come  here  to  give  it  room  to  grow  into  a  new  mode  of 
life,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  let  anything  among  the 
powers  terrestrial  or  demonic  interfere  with  his  pur- 
pose. But,  before  the  temporal  plans  of  the  little 
community  could  be  carried  out,  some  very  stern  ne- 
cessities were  to  try  and  to  strengthen  their  faith. 
The  winter  of  l(i29  brought  them  little  but  trouble 
and  sorrow.  The  climate,  then  as  now,  was  rough 
and  unsparing.  No  proper  accommodations  could  be 
provided  for  so  many  families,  their  base  of  supplies 
was  three  thousand  miles  away,  they  were  unused  to 
such  hardships  and  were  ignorant  of  the  dangers  to 
be  provided  against.  While,  therefore,  their  friends  in 
England  were  thinking  of  them  as  happily  established 
in  the  "  Paradise  "  of  New  England,  and  were  look- 
ing forward  to  the  pleasure  of  joining  them  in  the 
spring  or  summer  following,  they  began  to  sicken 
and  die  of  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  hunger  which 
comes  not  with  absolute  famine,  but  inability  to  eat 


the  coarse  food  which  they  had.  Some  epidemic 
disease  probably  brought  on  shipboard,  had  been 
communicated  to  them,  and  the  place  had  become  in- 
fected and  pestilential.  When  Winthrop  came  with 
Saltonstall,  Dudley  and  Johnson,  and  a  company,  in 
seventeen  ships,  in  all,  a  thousand  or  more  before  the 
season  was  over,  they  found  a  colony  of  men  and 
women  haggard  with  weakness  and  want  and  de- 
pressed with  sorrow.  More  than  eighty  had  died  in 
that  awful  winter,  and  of  those  who  remained  many 
had  scarcely  strength  to  stagger  to  the  shore  to  meet 
the  new-comers  and  give  them  tearful  welcome.  To 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  come  to  transfer 
the  government  of  the  colony  to  the  soil  of  New 
England,  and  establish  here  homes  even  more  splen- 
did than  those  they  had  lefl  behind  them,  Salem  of- 
fered at  that  time  but  few  inducements.  Winthrop 
therefore  pushed  along  the  coast,  and  soon  he,  with 
Dudley,  .folinson,  Sji1t<»n stall  and  the  most  of  the 
new  colonists,  were  laying  the  foundations  of  Charles- 
town,  Boston  and  Watcrtown.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Charlestown,  and  again  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  men  of  Salem  had  ended 
in  a  bitter  disappointment.  To  Governor  Endicott 
was  now  measured  out  that  which  he  had  meted  to 
Roger  Conant,  and  probably  he  was  no  better  pleased 
than  he  with  the  result.  But  this  time  there  was 
no  rebellion.  Endicott  was  too  good  a  discipli- 
narian to  resist  a  higher  authority,  and  it  happened 
then,  as  it  luis  many  times  since  in  Salem,  that  the 
good  things  provided  for  home  use  were  passed  over 
to  the  common  account,  and  the  commonwealth 
gained  by  her  loss. 

We  need  not  waste  much  time  in  praising  the  con- 
nnnimato  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  MnsMachusctts. 
They  were  wise,  and  they  did  well,  and  what  they 
wrote  in  their  charters  and  constitutions,  and  estab- 
lished in  their  customs  and  laws,  show  that  they  were 
seeking  the  best  things  in  human  institutions  and 
knew  the  value  of  them  when  found. 

But  it  is  clear  enough  now  that  the  Puritans  were 
not  the  inventors  of  the  system  they  established  in 
New  England,  nor  of  the  many  complicated  devices 
by  aid  of  which  they  made  their  ideas  efiective  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  social  and  civil.  They  selected,  in- 
deed, but  they  did  not  create  out  of  pre-existent 
nothingness  the  institutions  which  here  they  cleared 
from  much  rubbish  of  ecclesiasticism  and  from  the 
burden  of  the  monarchy  of  England.  The  begin- 
nings were  small.  Seen  from  the  outside,  they  were 
mean  and  bare.  The  homes,  labors  and  successes  of 
the  first  colonists  of  Salem  would  be  unworthy  of  our 
attention  were  they  associated  with  the  lives  of  or- 
dinary settlers  in  a  new  country.  But  small  though 
the  beginnings  were,  these  men  were  beginning  to 
store  up  and  to  train  the  energy  which  was  afterward 
to  expand  with  tremendous  force  in  the  opening  of 
the  whole  world  to  commerce  and  civilization,  and  in 
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the  eBtablUfament  o{  Ui«  best  things  i: 
life. 

In  the  New  World,  free  to  follow  Iho  bent  of  ilieir 
minila,  Ihcy  einnnci|Httc<l  tlicmsclves  from  ninny  nn 
impeitinicMt  am]  rolumeil  lo  the  niitunil  lonilundM 
of  the  Germanic  race,  to  which  they  belonged,  nnd 
which,  in  Europe,  liai  ever  since  been  slowly  nttsiu- 
ing  to  that  which  they  arrived  nt  quickly.  Of  that 
race  they  brought  ibo  traditions  and  tendencies,  Bntl, 
nlmoBl  unclinnged,  some  of  its  moat  nucient  cualomii 
and  liLws.  The  town,  the  town- meeting,  the  comnioD 
holding;  of  lands,  the  pasturage  under  berdmnen  of 
their  goats,  awine  nnd  neat  cattle,  the  pastor  who  win 
not  a  priest,  and  ninny  curious  cuatoma  which  have 
seouicd  to  IIS  tu  lie  evidonci^a  of  their  iiiilupeii<lviice, 
skill  nnd  ingenuity,  or  which  look  like  the  tem|)orary 
expedients  of  necessity,  were  simply  survivals  of 
Engliah  and  German  liuhits,  dating  back  sometimes  a 
thousand  yeara,  or  even  in  Bome  cases  ns  we  now 
know,  antedating  European  civilization  itself,  and 
originating  as  in  that  tmmemorini  pust  of  our  race 
when  its  home  wiis  in  Asia. 

Indeed,  during  llie  wliiilc  of  lliu  soveiilecnlli  cen- 
tury, the  daily  life  of  tlie  people  of  Salem,  if  accur- 
ately represented  to  ua  now,  would  suggest  European 
rather  than  American  easociationB.  Religion  was 
tbe  most  important  concern  in  that  little  settlement 
when  it  held  a  thousamt  soula.  llul,  alter  nil,  the 
huainesa  of  getting  a  living  tbon,  as  now,  occupied 
most  of  the  waking  hours.  For  the  most  part,  tbcir 
life  on  shore  was  rural,  and  their  occupations  and 
GUatoiDB  such  Hs  may  even  now  be  noted  in  secluded 
parts  of  tbe  Old  World. 

On  a  summer  morning  the  good  man  and  good 
wife  were  up  with  the  ana,  attending  to  their  various 
tasks,  for  by  six  o'clock  at  the  latest,  and  in  some 
years  by  half  an  hour  after  amirise,  the  herdBnicn  of 
varioua  kinds  will  be  heard  blowing  their  horns  aB 
they  pnuB  ciieli  niaJi'a  dimr,  gntlicrjiig  nil  the  awiue, 
goata  and  neat  cattle  of  tbe  town  into  Hocka  and 
herds,  to  be  care<l  for  during  the  day  in  the  great 
p^tures  and  other  common  fielda.  "The  Great 
Fen  "  is  provided  for  the  cattle,  and  if,  at  six  o'clock, 
any  towusmnn  shall  not  have  his  cows  milked  and 
ready  for  the  henlaman,  ha  must  follow  afier  as  he 
may,  and  be  responsible  for  any  damage  done  to 
by  Mn  stray  cattle.  At  half  an  hour  belureaunset  I 
horns  of  the  approaching  herdsmen  were  heard  again, 
nnd  every  man  was  required  to  care  for  hia 
swine  nnd  goats  at  home.  Sometimes  in  town-meet- 
ing it  WHS  a  matter  which  divided  the  aulfragcs  of 
freemen,  as  it  was  voted,  that  in  a  given  season,  thi 
Bwino  should  or  should  not  bo  allowed  to  run  a 
large  by  nigbt.  Such  customs  are  unknown  now  ii 
America.  But  tlicy  still  survive  in  many  of  the  pna 
torul  regions  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Black  Forest  am 
seeluded  valleys  of  Switzerland. 

giniple,  honest,  Qod-fe:iring  men  and  women  madi 


up  the  minority  of  tbe  population.  Their  tasks  were 
homely  and  laborious,  and  their  tastes  aimplo.  But 
although  from  necessity  their  life  exlernally  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Eurnpuiin  pensnntry,  tliey  were 
ncilhor  stupid  nor  ignorant.  Even  those  who  had 
belonged  to  the  servant  ctaas,  and  there  were  many 
of  them,  had  passed  through  experiences  which  had 
sharpened  their  wits  and  greatly  enhanced  in  their 
eyes  the  value  of  liberty.  They  had  coma  over  "  un- 
der bonds  "  to  serve  a  B|iei.'ilii-d  lime  in  a  condition 
not  much  bettor  than  slavery.  Some  had  regained 
their  freedom  on  the  failure  of  commercial  and  in- 
duatrial  enterprises,  it  being  cheaper  to  let  them  shift 
for  themselves  than  to  And  work  for  them  or  to  re- 
luiii  tbtiii  to  Knglaiid. 

The  yeomanry  were  ])icked  men  who  bad  conis 
over,  not  only  because  they  hoped  to  better  their  con- 
dition and  give  their  children  a  better  chance  than 
they  could  have  at  home,  but  also  because  they  were 
interested  in  great  problems  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  believed  that  these  problems  could  be 
worked  out  l«  better  advnntiige  in  a  new  country 
where  they  might  be  Tree  from  truditiim  and  udverae 
precedent.  They  were  trained  in  a  school  of  experi- 
ence which  will  show  results  in  later  generatione. 

Aming  these  were  stmie  who  held  with  tenacity  to 
the  aoclal  distinctions  of  the  old  country.  They  were 
those  of  odicinl  and  professional  standing,  such  aa  in 
England  would.  If  not  bearing  u  title,  be  permitted  to 
write  "  gentleman  "  aft^r  their  names.  In  spite  of  the 
leveling  influence  of  their  experiences  nnd  of  the 
theories  they  held,  the  old  habits  were  not  easily 
given  up,  and,  unconsciously,  even,  the  relations  of 
master  and  servant  were  retained  on  the  Old  World 
footing,  and  the  mutual  reserve  remained  after  such 
relations  had  ceased.  It  took  twuhundreilyeare,under 
the  most  democratic  of  institutions,  to  aliolish  the 
distinctions  of  aristocracy,  and  to  make  a  "  yeomaa" 
of  like  diameter  iind  eiluciitiun  set^in  as  good  ns  a 
"gentleman.''  It  was  years  before  the  prawihility  of 
eetablithing  in  Massachusetts  an  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy ceased  to  be  either  a  menace  or  a  temptation. 

With  the  founding  of  Boston,  Balem  lost  its  rela- 
tive importance,  hut  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  intel- 
ligence, and  gradually,  after  long  discipline,  became 
one  of  the  most  influential  l^iwnsin  the  common- 
wculth.  Its  lilicrality  and  intoltectual  alertness  were 
shown  very  early  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  loved  and  honored  in  Salem  long 
after  he  was  proscribed  by  the  colonial  authorities. 
Even  John  Endicott  admired  and  defended  biin  until 
further  resistance  to  authority  would  have  been  re- 
bellion. The  entbusiiuim,  humaneness  and  free 
tboiigbt  of  Roger  Williams  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  our  time  than  to  that  of  the  Puritan,  who,  with 
all  his  goodness,  was  grim  and  sometimes  cruel.  The 
man  who,  in  IG31,  could  advocate,  as  be  did,  tbe 
righlsof  the  savage,  and  in  lat-r  years  make  bit  noble 
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plea  for  toleration,  must  have  been  a  rare  creature, 
and  those  who  loved  and  honored  him,  as  he  was 
loved  and  honored  in  Salem,  must  have  been,  even 
then,  capable  of  better  things  than  the  circumstances 
of  the  hard  times  in  which  they  lived  could  offer 
them.  When  he  goes  into  exile  in  1()3G  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  that  Governor  Winthrop,  not  in  office,  how- 
ever, gives  him  a  private  hint  that  he  is  wanted  by 
the  government,  and  that  the  safest  place  for  him  will 
be  found  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

The  Puritan  minister  was  a  great  personage  in  the 
little  colony.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  religion 
being  avowedly  and  actually  first  among  the  concerns 
of  the  community,  he  was  a  man  of  much  official  dig- 
nity and  influence.  He  could  not  be  elected  to  oflice 
nor  long  hold  it  in  comfort  unless  he  represented  the 
best  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people  and  showed  a 
gift  for  mastery.  He  was  the  most  highly-educated 
man  in  town.  He  had  leisure  to  correspond  with 
men  of  like  standing  abroad.  He  was  the  organ  of 
comnninication  with  the  outside  world,  lie  hml  no 
competitors.  The  intellectual  appetite  of  his  towns- 
men was  keen,  and  there  were  no  adequate  means  of 
satisfying  it  in  a  time  when  they  had  no  lectures,  no 
concerts,  theatres,  newspapers,  magazines,  or  many 
books.  He  was  the  peer  of  the  best,  and  was  freely 
consulted  both  in  public  and  private  by  parishioners 
and  magistrates  as  to  questions  of  conscience  and 
questions  of  policy.  The  first  ministers  were  men  of 
such  parts  and  learning  that  they  were  largely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  of  their  congregations. 
They  seemed  to  have  moved  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  continents  with  great  freedom,  and  to  have 
excited  great  interest,  both  by  their  coming  and  their 
going.  They  have  been  ovor-praiscd,  and  condemned 
beyond  their  demerits;  for  they  were  neither  so  good 
nor  so  bad  as  they  have  sometimes  been  represented 
to  be.  They  would  not  have  been  human  had  they 
not  been  tempted  to  magnify  their  office  unduly,  and 
they  must  have  been  more  than  human  to  emancipate 
themselves  wholly  from  the  bigotries  and  superstitions 
of  their  times.  We  shall  soon  see  them  doing  some 
cruel  work,  and  out  modern  I>1o<m1  will  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  cool  as  we  helplessly  watch  the  unmerited 
sufTerings  of  good,  even  if  misguided,  men,  and  we 
shall  helplessly  writhe  as  we  hear  the  hissing  whip  fall 
upon  the  naked  backs  of  women  whom  pastors  and 
magistrates  alike  agree  to  punish  in  the  name  of  Qod. 
But  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  reflect  on  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  make  such  allowance  as  is 
due. 

The  Puritan  attempted  to  crush  the  imagination, 
and  is,  therefore,  supposed  to  have  been  devoid  of  it. 
But  the  imngination  is  a  faculty  nimble  of  foot  and 
light  of  wing.  It  goes  where  it  is  not  sent,  and 
works  where  it  is  most  contemned.  Often  it  trans- 
forms itself,  and,  because  its  lighter  moods  are  not  in 
favor,  plods  in  the  disguise  of  some  heavy-footed  fac- 


ulty, and  masquerades  as  a  phase  of  the  sober  reason, 
or  still  more  homely  common  sense.  In  the  Puritan 
the  imagination  did  not  exercise  itself  in  the  modern 
fashion  nor  after  the  manner  of  "ungodly  play- 
wrights." It  was  not  stimulated  by  such  visions  of 
wealth  and  conquest  as  turned  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic Spaniard.  It  was  in  him  a  sober  faculty,  dealing 
with  the  well-attested  realities  of  common  life,  and 
what  he  considered  the  equally  well-attested  realities 
of  the  supernatural  world.  Qiven  the  facts  to  work 
u|H)n,  and  this  creative  faculty  was  capable  of  producing 
surprising  results.  As  the  sober-visaged,  plainly-clad 
Puritan  sat  in  church  listening  to  the  long  prayers 
and  still  longer  sermons  and  lectures  in  which  his 
favorite  preacher  described  the  city  of  Q^d,  his  im- 
agination, released  from  all  restraint  by  his  godly 
purpose,  made  many  an  excursion  into  the  realm  of 
those  fair  possibilities  which  on  the  earth  were  no-' 
where  actual.  He  saw  new  and  holier  churches,  so- 
cieties, commonwealths  arising  to  make  the  earth  a 
safer  home  for  the  chosen  children  of  Qod.  He  saw 
cities  arise  in  the  wilderness;  fleets  sailed  over  un- 
known seas,  and  broad  lands,  cleared,  inhabited  and 
wisely  ruled,  stretched  in  peaceful  expanse  before  his 
comprehensive  and  creative  imagination.  These 
visions  were  not  a  waste  of  his  time  and  energy  ;  for 
they  were  the  working  plans  of  the  architect  and  the 
engineer,  who  was  able  to  create  that  which  he  imag- 
ined. He  could  understand  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Roman,  who,  if  he  could  not  play  the  fiddle,  could 
make  a  small  village  into  a  great  city.  To  describe 
the  Puritan  as  without  imagination  is  to  deny  to  him 
that  which  was  a  chief  characteristic  of  his  laborious 
life.  His  stimulus  and  delight  came  with  and  from 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  by  which  the  mind  clearly 
sees  that  which,  as  yet,  has  never  been.  That  which 
distinguished  him  from  those  who  commonly  and  con- 
sciously use  this  power  was  the  capital  fact  that  they 
never  used  it  solely  for  pleasure.  It  was  an  instru- 
ment as  useful  as  the  more  homely  tools  of  the  work- 
ing intellect  That  which  in  the  Puritan  was  active, 
but  disguised,  in  his  posterity  two  hundred  years  later 
was  to  break  out  into  the  full  fruit  and  flower  of  the 
imagination.  Hawthorne  was  the  legitimate  product 
of  the  ancient  stock.  All  along  the  line  of  modern 
life,  when  Puritanism  had  completed  its  emancipa- 
tion, there  broke  a  wave  of  poetry.  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Lowell  and  the  rest  of  that  distin- 
guished company  only  revealed  the  inherited  traits 
which  were  in  their  ancestors,  though  not  then  mani- 
fest. Even  Quakerism  now  sings  in  the  poetry  of 
Whittier. 

That  Puritanism  was  not,  in  all  its  parts,  so  grim  as 
we  sometimes  imagine  was  shown  by  the  love  the 
people  of  Salem  bore  to  Roger  Williams.  It  was 
made  still  more  apparent  that  it  was  not  without 
tenderness  of  heart  and  susceptibility  to  change  of 
thought  when  the  great  "Antinomian  Ck>ntroversy  " 


came.  In  1637  Anne  ffutchinson,  n  grcat-liearled 
womnn,  nearly  overturned  both  cliurcti  and  atate.  By 
lier  liberal  ideaa  and  impuB^ioned  eloquonco  sbe  car- 
ried with  her  Henry  Vajie,  tlieOnvern(ir,anila  mnjor- 
ily  or  the  people  of  IloaLon,  LUq  mitiiatcrs  almost 
unaniinoudy  oppiMing  her.  Bhe  was,  aa  even  ber 
enemies  admitted,  a  woman  of  wonderful  power  and 
atlracliveneaa.  Her  philosophical  ideas  were  not  un- 
like those  of  modern  Transcendent&lLam,and  in  many 
wnys  she  only  anticipated  the  thoughts  which  two 
hundred  years  luter  Emcraon  v/aa  to  maki;  familiar  to 
sympathetic  audiences  in  Lyceum  Hall.  The  dis- 
pute was  carried  into  everything;,  interfering  with  the 
course  of  government,  even  down  tu  the  uonduct  of 
town  affuirs.  It  made  it  more  difficult  for  .inhn  Endi- 
cott  to  carry  on  the  Pe<)uot  War.  Tlie  reaction  froni 
Antinomlanism  brought  back  into  power  Wintbrop, 
Endicott  and  the  other  old  settlers — the  "  faihors  and 
founders" — who  were  already,  because  of  their  seni- 
ority, becoming  "  distinguiiihed  townsmen."  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  found  little  opon  sympnthy  in  Salem, 
hecauae  Hugh  Peter  was  then  at  the  lull  tide  of  his 
remarkable  success,  and  he,  with  Governor  EndicotI, 
severely  punished  all  who  rebelled.  They  gave  Gov- 
ernor Wintbrop  their  hearty  support,  and  helped  him 
back  into  power,  thua  re-establishing  Puritan  rule  in 
Haasachusetts.  Still,  before  her  tragical  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  in  liUS,  this  remarkable  woman 
Iind  made  un  incfTaceable  mark  on  the  inalitutiona  of 
Massac huaetlB  and  Rhode  Island  and  greatly  strength 
ened  the  impulse  to  grant,  as  well  as  claim,  liberty  of 


From  this  time  on  there  are  two  parties  in  church 
and  state,  representing  Puritanism  and  Puritanism 
ameliorated.  They  go  on  in  Salem  together  until 
the  cruel  policy  of  Governor  Endicott,  t^igetber  with 
the  absuni  notiona  of  demoniacal  induencc  then  cur- 
rent, bear  their  proper  fruit  in  tlie  "  Witchcraft  De- 
liiition."  Then  Purilanisni  be|;inB  to  relax  its  arlii- 
trary  and  mercil«a3  tyranny  and  milder  counsels  pre- 
vail. Meanwhile,  we  shall  see  the  two  in  conflict 
and  shall  eee  how  a  false  theory  of  duty  can,  in  the 
name  of  righteouaneas,  drive  humane  men  to  the  most 
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I  deeds. 


But  the  townsmen  of  Salem  during  this  evcntrul 
seventeenth  century  were  not  solely  given  up  to  re< 
ligioua  contention.  They  had  many  other  intereiita, 
some  of  them  very  abaorbing.  Tbeir  lives  were  not 
■tagnant  or  dull.  To  have  in  rapid  aucceasion  twc 
Biich  ministers  as  Roger  Williams  and  Hugh  Peter, 
and  to  traca  with  inletligent  interest  aa  they  did  thcii 
aubsequent  career,  the  one  founding  a  colony,  the 
other  going  to  the  scaffold  to  expiate  the  deatli  of  a 
king,  was  enough  lu  sharjien  the  wiiu  of  the  dutleat 
and  give  him  a  lively  interest  in  the  otTaira  of  two 
contiuents.  The  great  events  of  the  rebellion,  tlieOom- 
monwcalth,  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Revo- 
lution all  passed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lifetime, 
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id  every  change  in  the  fortunes  of  England  was  felt 
thebomesofSalem.  Each  man  felt  a  responsibility 
fur  the  iasue   of  the  battle   over   the  seas,  and  when 
the    cominonweiiltli    of   England   fell,  the  Common- 
wealth  of    Massachuautls  was  accounted    ita   lawful 

It  at  home  were  many  and  engrossing  occupa- 
tions and  intereata,  some  good  and  aome  to  modern 

ciencoa,  as  much  to  be  condemned  as  any  of  their 
religious  exctasea.      Commerce  began    its  boucficcnt 

ar,  and  was  for    a    hundretl  and   filty  years  a 

ce  of  good  things  innumerable.  It  kept  the  in- 
tellect alert,  gave  knowledge  of  other  nationa  and 
gradually  liheralixed  the  minds  of  all  who  were  en- 
gaged  in  it.  It  pnxlucrd  a  remarlcable  breed  of  men. 
to  whom  in  time  the  burdens  of  eccleaiaaticism  became 
insupportable,  and  the  Puritan  spirit  waa  at  last  trans- 
formed and  a  broad  catholicity  took  the  place  of 
bigotry.  Itut  as  yet  we  see  only  the  beginnings,  and 
we  see  them  marred  by  many  an  evil  practice.  The 
distillery  arose  in  the  colony  and  began  to  pour  its 
poisoned  stream  into  all  the  homea  of  savagery.  The 
ahi]>s  which  went  nut  laden  with  New  England  rum 
returned  somclinioi  freighted  with  African  alavea, 
and  tender  consciences  did  not  aeem  to  be  hurt  by 
the  transaction.  It  bi  recorded  that  negroes  were 
brought  to  Salem  aa  early  as  1638.  The  laws  of  na- 
tions were  not  well  dulined  in  those  days,  and  a  war 
with  any  nation,  or  a  war  among  unfriendly  nations, 
gave  excuDe  for  privateering,  which  easily  slipped 
into  piracy.  Pirates  who  preyed  upon  their  own 
commerce  wore  punished  when  caught,  hut  those  who 
only  molested  unfriendly  nations  were  winked  at.  and 
it  was  not  a  tiling  unknown  for  a  pirate  to  aail  into 
Salem  harbor  and  sell  bis  pluiulcr  to  the  townsmen, 
who  asked  no  ipiestiona  ao  Uuig  as  they  got  good 
bargains.  Indeed,  it  ia  now  ipiitu  im]JiissililQ  to  t^U 
the  true  story  of  Ihoae  times  without  doing  iigustiue 
to  Ihem.  so  greatly  boa  our  moral  ataniUird  in  many 
things  been  elevated.  Une  can  easily  ace.  however, 
that  there  were  many  compenaations  for  the  Puritan. 
His  world  waa  not  ao  colorless  as  it  seems  to  us  when 
we  think  only  of  his  religion,  and  imagine  that  to 
have  been  bia  only  absorbing  interest. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  colony  at  Salem 
were  for  many  years  matters  of  constant  and  grave 
concern.  Things  which  ai'cui  to  us  trivial  wore  then 
of  great  importance.  The  public  lands  were  at  first 
held  by  the  government,  and  the  towns,  as  agents  of  the 
colony,  distributed  them  among  their  inhabitants. 
A  law  reatricting  this  power  of  distribution  to  the 
towns  was  passed  (as  William  P.  Uphani,  Esq.,  In- 
forms us)  in  1G35.  The  land  was  granted  in  small 
building-lots  and  planting -He  Ids  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  town.  There  could 
be  no  speculation  in  town  Iota.  Only  the  occupiers 
could  bold  them.  The  rights  of  forest,  field  and  shore 
were  common,  and  to  the  householcIi:rii  pertained  cer- 
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tain  privileges  of  pasturage  and  other  rights  peculiar 
to  the  proprietors.  A  man  was  made  a  freeman  by 
the  (General  Court,  and  when  he  desired  to  settle, 
asked  to  be  "  admitted  an  inhabitant/'  and,  if  his  re- 
quest was  granted,  became  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion consisting  of  certain  named  persons  and  such 
others  as  they  chose. 

Land  was  given  to  any  one  who  became  an  inhabit- 
ant   At  first  there  was  no  difliculty.    Bat  the  ques- 
tion which  arose  when  the  late-comers  were  numer- 
ous, and  insisted  U|)on  their  full  share  of  these  privi- 
leges, became  tnmblcsome.     Among  the  old  scttlcrR 
there  were  at  least  three  distinctions  of  social  rank 
attaching   to  freemen,    non-freemen   and    servants. 
These  were  increased  by  an  additional  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  cottagers  and  commoners, — those  who  had  a 
share  in  the  original  common  rights  and  those  who 
had  not  been  admitted  to  such  rights.    The  cottagers 
had  great  advantages,  and   for  many  years  clung  to 
tlieir  privileges.    Tlicy  even  hold  meetings  separate 
from  the  town.    The  contention  at  times  must  have 
bccm  much  more  exciting  than  the  news  of  a  change 
of  government  in  pjugland,  or  the  loss  of  the  colo- 
nial charter,  because  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  every 
householder  in  a  direct  way.    It  was  not  until  the 
eighteenth  century  came  in   that  the  dispute  was 
closed.    In  1G60  the  general  government  passed  a 
law  that  those  who  then  had  cottages  or  houses  built 
should  have  rights  in  common   land.    About  a  gen- 
eration later  it  was  a  soriouH  question  what  rights 
they  should  have  (then   a  large  number)  who  were 
not  included  under  that  law.  The  cottagers  were  those 
who  held  under  the  law ;  the  commoners  were  those 
who  claimed  aright,  not  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1660, 
but  by  right  of  habitation.     In  1702  the  town  passed 
a  vote  settling  this   dincrence  and   admitting   t<»   a 
right  in  the  commons  all  houses  then  built.     In  1713 
the  commoners,  which  term  then  included  both  com- 
moners and  cottagers,  organized  under  the  province 
law,  and  are  to  this  day  represented  by  the  "  Great 
Pasture  Corporation.''    These  various  measures  were 
not  agreed  upon  without  great  friction  and  excite- 
ment, and  even  the  famous  "  witchcraft  year,"  which 
came  when  tlie  dispute  was  at  its  hottest,  could  only 
postpone  the  excitement  over  a  matter  which  affected 
the  fortunes  of  every  townsman.    The  commoners  at 
last  voted  to  give  up  to  the  town  the  highways,  burying- 
places,  the  common  lands  which  lay  within  the  town, 
bridge   and    the   block-houses,  with  the  training- 
grounds  and  various  other  relinquishments,  which 
brought  the  affairs  of  the  town  on   to  a  modern 
footing.    Hospitality  was  not  a  characteristic  of  those 
days.    People  were  suspicious  and  jealous  of   new- 
comers and  required  of  them  proofs  that  they  would 
be  safe  and  agreeable  neighbors  before  they  admitted 
them  to  a  share  of  the  common  property.    For  tempo- 
rary purposes  they  granted  them  cottage  rights  and 
garden  spots,  but  not  every  new-comer  was  welcome. 


Strolling  adventurers  were  promptly  arrested  and  re- 
quired to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  For  a 
hundred  years  these  internal  relations  of  the  com- 
munity were  very  important  and  influential.  They 
have  now  nearly  passed  out  of  the  memory  of  all  but 
the  students  of  antiquity.  But  they  were  important 
then,  and  in  the  various  attempts  made  to  adjust 
differences  and  find  out  that  which  was  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,  the  community  was  being  compacted 
and  trained  to  common  action  in  a  way  which  made 
all  its  strength  available  in  its  great  days  when  it 
covered  the  sea  with  privateers  and  merchantmen. 

But  before  we  take  leave  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  are  still  some  grievous  things  to  be  noted.    The 
Friend  is  to  us  an  emblem  and  suggestion  of  peace. 
Rut  in  1657  he  was  to  the  people  of  Salem  a  creature 
to  be  abhorred  and,  by  force  if  necessary,  expelled 
from  the  community.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
during  all  this  century  any,  even  the  most  innocent, 
trcH)>as9er  was  there  illegally  if  he  was  not  permitted 
by  the  authorities  to  make  his  home  there.    No  mat- 
ter what  his  business,  if  he  wim  forbidden  to  dwell 
there,  and  still  persisted  in  opposition  to  the  proprie- 
tors, he  was  regarded  as  being  as  much  outside  of  his 
rights  as  a  poacher  or  a  burglar.    There  was  not  even 
a  sidewalk  where  he  could  claim  to  be  on  public  soil, 
or  on  the  "King's  highway."    Every  inch  of  soil 
belonged  to  the  town  and  the  proprietors.    When 
undesirable  persons,  therefore,  were  present  and  re- 
fused to  go  away  when  warned,  it  was  easy  and  alti»- 
gether  too  natural  for  those  in  authority  to  begin  with 
threats  and  then  proceed  to  force,  which  became  at 
last  cruel  much  beyond  the  original  intention.    When 
Massachusetts  decreed  that  Quakers  remaining  within 
her  bounds  must  die,  it  was  hoped  and  believeil  that 
the  t/iretU  f»f  death  woul<l  bu  cflcctual.     When  it  was 
discovered  that  martyrdom  had  its  charms,  and  that 
for  every  Quaker  hung  there  would  be  five  more 
ready  for  hanging,  the  brief  madness  of  the  magis- 
trates yielded  to  the  excited  protests  of  all  tender- 
hearted people,  and  the  shameful  law  was  repealed, 
but  not  until  it  had  caused  such  deeds  of  cruelty  in 
the  colony,  especially  in  Boston,  as  no  good  man  can 
now  contemplate  without  horror.     The  only  plea  to 
be  oflered  in  mitigation  is  that  the  magistrates  feared 
overmuch  a  popular  revolution  and  were  driven  to 
excess  by  overplus  of  official  zeal.    Still,  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  a  century  of  perils  and  of  fears. 
Safety  lay  in  concert  of  action.    The  Jesuits,  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Quakers,  if  permitted  to  come  and 
proselyte,  might  bring  in  all  kinds  of  political  trouble 
and  danger  from  foreign  nations.    The  Dutch  and 
Indians  were  near  and  dangerous,  and  the  whole 
community  lived  in  such  fear  of  unseen  perils  as  wo 
can  scarcely  imagine.     For  all  that,  we  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  whipping  of  women  at  the  cart-tail 
nor  the  offering  to  sell  Quakers  to  be  taken  as  slaves 
to  the  Barbadoes. 
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Hut  the  Utter  doya  of  tho  century  approach  with 
nmiiy  fi'jtra,  some  proaperity  anil  grent  liistntction  of 
Iniiid  and  purpoae.  John  Bniticolt  had  moveil  to 
iloaUin  and  died  tliure  in  16li6.  The  race  of  great 
incrchuntti  had  Iickuii  witli  Hollingwurth  and  othura. 
Philip  EiiKliah,  the  fiimous  Egiiacopalian.  woa  dazzling 
llie  eyes  of  hia  Deight>oni  willi  his  enterprliia  nnd  tlie 
magnificent  style  of  his  living.  Hisliuuaeand  offices 
were  full  of  "'bound  acrvaut«,"  ond  ho  evidently  paid 
little  attention  to  the  strait  wuya  of  Puritanism. 
The  "founders"  who  came  to  old  age  all  died  before 
the  century  was  out.  There  were  among  them  Major 
Halhiirne  and  CapUin  Curwen,  the  Hon.  W.  Browne, 
who,  coming  over  before  IGSS,  lived  half  a  oentnry  in 
Sniem,  and  were  rcftanlod  na  "diatingiiiithed  tt>wna- 
jiiuii "  when  Ihey  died.  Tliure  wuu  much  w(.-]illli 
accumulating  already  and  life  began  to  go  on  with 
considerable  stati^lineas  and  dignity.  Even  those  who 
did  not  for  themaelves  expect  to  arrive  at  any  station 
flf  especial  honor  still  easily  lent  themselvea  U>  the 
general  mode  of  life  and  luaiated  in  creating  a  public 
Hcntimcnt  I'avorubloto  the  productionof  men  of  grave 
manners,  weighty  ideas  and  com prehe naive  plans  of 
public  and  private  advancement.  With  IIuh  outward 
gravity,  and  not  altogether  consistent  with  it,  there 
were  many  grotesque  and  extravagant  notions  con- 
cerning both  nature  and  the  supernatural.  At  a  time 
when  men  knew  so  little  of  the  world  and  ita  natural 
products  as  to  cvpect  to  find  lions  in  the  American 
wilderness,  and  when  the  loadstone  waa  supposed  to 
have  aomc  mngicul  power  of  indicating  the  place  of 
the  precious  metals,  when  devils  and  demons,  both  in 
their  own  form  and  as  pOHSCSsing  human  boinga,  were 
supposed  to  he  as  common  as  bata  and  owls,  at  any 
lime  events  might  happen  which  would  breaic  the 
outward  calm  end  throw  the  commnnity  into  a  icvcr 
of  curiosity  or  of  apprehension. 

At  the  end  of  the  aoveulcenlh  century  the  town 
was,  in  many  ways,  In  an  unnatural  imndltion.  There 
had  hccn  nunicrona  uhirma  and  the  real  dangers  wore 
many.  At  any  time  enemies  at  home  might  trouble 
them,  and  against  an  irruption  of  foreign  enomiea 
there  was  no  protection  which  waa  truatworthy.  The 
more  wealthy  the  cominunity  became  the  gre:iter  tho 
danger  that  ilio  shii>8  of  an  enemy  might  sail  into  the 
ill-defended  harbor  uud  lay  waste  the  lowu.  Many 
lossea  had  been  incurred  and  the  people  were  aore 
with  appruhcnaion,  rcatlesa  and  ready  for  a  panic  of 
any  aort.  The  occasion  came,  and  Salem  won  an 
unptcaaant  and  ill-deserved  fame  ua  the  scene  of  the 
"  Witchcraft  Delusion."  The  sail  tale  will  be  huu- 
eatly  tuld  in  tlie  narrative  to  follow.  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  aay  hero  that  in  our  lime  men  forget  the 
muUituilts  who  havo  been  burned  in  Eurojie  he 
witches  mid  rcniumbur  the  acoru  who  went  to  an 
unhappy  death  on  (he  scalfuld  in  Salem,  as  if  there 
were  Bomethiug  peculiar  in  Salem  witchcraft  to  dia- 
linguist  It  from  the  common  experienc«  io  suck 


matters  of  the  rest  of  tho  civilized  world.  When  the 
Zuni  Indians  came  to  Sulcm,  a  few  years  since,  one  of 
them,  speaking  in  Plummer  Hall,  told  the  people  that 
he  heard  that  they  put  their  witches  to  death,  lie 
told  them  that  they  did  right;  the  /.unis  did  tho 
same.  It  was  tho  only  way  to  deal  with  them.  The 
Indian  had  a  face  like  Dante's,  and  his  opinions  were 
only  the  aame  as  were  held  by  all  the  civilized  world 
down  to  the  time  when  in  Salem  the  long  delusion  of 
the  ages  finally  gave  way  to  the  humaneness  of 
modern  feeling.  In  Northern  Europe,  as  Topelius 
testilies,  witches  were  alaln  by  the  hundred.  This 
eruption  in  Balem  was  the  last  infamous  outbreak  of 
Puritan  fanaticiam,  and  it  cleared  the  air  for  all  the 
generations  since. 

Til  do  anything  like  jnaticc  to  tho  people  of  those 
days  we  must  remember  that  thoy  were  at  the  same 
time  more  happy  and,  in  many  ways,  more  cheerful 
than  we  are  apt  to  think,  and  that  they  also  were 
more  hard  and  inaensible  to  certain  forms  of  human 
eufferiug  than  we  are,  and  that,  moreover,  great  sensi- 
bility could  be  a  trait  of  the  character  in  which  were 
qualities  which,  to  us,  seem  quite  incompatible  with 
it.  Wc  must  also  remember  that  many  things  which 
to  us  seem  like  acts  of  their  free  will  did  not  aeem  so 
to  them.  To  be  obliged  to  whip  an  Anabaptiat  or  a. 
Quaker  seemed  to  many  a  tender-hearted  Puritan  as 
necessary  and  as  grievous  as  Io  us  seem  the  unavoid- 
able aulferings  which  come  by  "act  of  Ood."  That  a 
certain  brutality  waa  cnltivated  by  such  theories  is 
cerluiii.  Tho  lK»t  argument  agaiiuit  the  whipping- 
post is  that  wliatever  the  crimes  of  the  culprit  who 
aulTera  at  one  end  of  tlie  whip,  there  will  always  be  a 
brute  at  the  other  end  of  it — probably  the  worse  brute 
of  the  two.  When  Hugh  Peter  died  in  England  for 
his  political  ofl'ensea  we  have  a  picture  of  the  times 
which  It  is  now  diltii^ull  to  conleniplato  without  a 
ahuddur.  As  he  wjiilcit  for  his  turn  at  the  gallows  ho 
waa  compelled  to  see  his  friend  Cooke  cut  down  and 
quartered.  "Mow  like  you  this?"  uskcd  Ihu  execu- 
tioner, rubbing  his  bloody  hands.  When  auch  things 
were  going  on  it  is  hard  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
sun  shone  as  brightly  Ihen  as  now  over  the  lovely 
shores  and  bays  of  Salem ;  that  in  summer  the  eaat 
wind  w(u> fresh  and  eool  us  ilawoptovcr  the  sparkling 
water,  where  tho  Usher  boats  floated  and  the  Gsher 
Leys  sang  their  ancient  ballads  or  shouted  to  each 
oUier  in  careless  jollity ;  that  there  was  a  merry  sound 
from  the  herdsmen's  horns  as  the  kino  came  in  fresh 
from  the  pastures  in  June,  and  that  for  any  one  life 
waa  easy  and  carclcua  and  happy.  I)ut  it  was  ao,  and 
many  a  legend,  tradition  and  reminiscence  of  ttioea 
early  days  allow  that  Hailors  danced  and  were  jolly, 
that  rnslii's  were  as  light-hearted  at  times,  and  oven 
mure  content  and  aatlslicd  llian  now.  Boeioty  went 
on,  OS  society  must,  with  love-making  and  marriage, 
the  love  of  children  and  the  association  of  frieoda; 
and  what  meu  could  not  prevent,  or  thought  they 
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could  not,  .that  they  contrived  to  shut  out  and  forget. 
In  the  days  of  the  witchcraft  excitement,  however, 
there  was  no  poMibility  of  shutting  out  or  forgetting 
the  gri»(]y  horror  which  might  look  in  at  any  window 
and  claim  any  victim.  Whether  one  believed  in  all 
the  possibilities  of  demoniacal  possession  or  only 
feared  the  passion  of  enemies  and  the  mania  of  the 
populace,  the  danger  and  the  fear  were  inevitable  and 
oppressive. 

But  those  unhappy  days  passed.  The  common 
sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  community  rcnsscrtcd 
themselves,  and  the  humaneness  which  had  never 
been  able  to  justify  itself  assumed  an  authority  it  had 
never  had  before.  The  modern  period  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  eighteenth  century,  although  many  a 
lapse  and  "  many  a  backward  streaming  curve  "  show 
that  progress  then,  as  now,  was  not  a  regular  progres- 
sion from  evil  to  good  or  from  good  to  better  things 
in  public  and  private  life. 

The  eighteenth  century  opciic<l  with  renewed  pros- 
perity. Commerce  was  establishing  itself,  and  with 
many  and  wide  relations  with  the  foreiG;n  world,  Sa- 
lem was  becoming  what  it  has  always  been  since  tliiit 
time — remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
who  were  cosmopolitan  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
The  influence  of  a  few  men  fostered  a  habit  which,  in 
time,  produced  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  race 
of  sailors  and  tradrrs.  Abandoning  the  ponderous 
methods  of  the  older  merchants,  who  built  huge  ships 
and  founded  pennanent  colonies,  or  occupied  ])08t8 
in  foreign  lands  and  carried  on  operations  involving 
great  expense  and  requiring  to  be  protected  by  costly 
convoys  and  garrisons,  the  fishermen  and  traders  of 
Salem  learned  to  skirmish  all  along  the  border-lines 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  prepared  themselves  for 
the  brilliant  exploits  of  later  yenrH.  Itut  it  Uutk  a 
hundred  years  to  train  the  whole  population  and 
compact  it  so  that  when  the  time  came,  whether  for 
privateering  or  commerce,  every  varied  need  could  be 
quickly,  naturally  and  cheaply  provided  for  at  home. 
For  these  purposes  there  were  needed  on  the  spot 
men  of  universal  knowledge  of  the  known  world,  able 
also  to  make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  what  lay  out  of 
sight  in  the  undisc(»vorcd  parts  of  the  world.  Tlioy 
needed  trusty  agents  as  intelligent,  if  not  as  far-see- 
ing, as  themselves — men  who  could  obey  orders  of  a 
comprehensive  character,  with  wit  enough  to  modify 
them  when  new  conditions  arose.  With  them  must 
go  sailors  who  were  bold,  trusty,  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent, coming  out  of  families  whose  interests  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  merchants  and  traders. 
About  these  there  must  be  a  homogeneous  and  inter- 
ested population  ready  and  skillful  in  all  the  trades 
and  handicrafts  needed  by  the  main  business  of  the 
place.  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  how  all  these  con- 
ditions were  prepared  and  what  a  mark  Salem  made 
on  the  business  of  the  world.  For  the  present  we  only 
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fishing-boats  and  coasters,  the  trading  smacks  and 
larger  craft  plying  between  the  West  Indies  and  Sa- 
lem, and  the  ships  which  were  slowly  extending  the 
European  commerce  of  the  colony,  were  training  such 
a  hardy,  brave  and  intelligent  seafaring  population  as 
can  now  be  found  in  no  city  or  town  of  any  size  any- 
where in  the  world. 

From  this  time  on  religious  matters  are  less  en- 
grossing and  less  distracting.     Education,  business 
and  politics  claim  an  increasing  share  of  their  atten- 
tion, and  a  town  is  slowly  built  up  of  a  homogeneous 
population,  prosperous,   well    educated,  capable    of 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
town  and  the  Commonwealth.      But  the  colonies, 
provinces  now  under  royal  Governors  who  are  inclined 
to  haughty  ways  and  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  au- 
thority, are  still  small,  isolated  and  feeble.    The  set- 
tlements are  still  scattered.    Communication  is  infre- 
quent. Horses  are  few,  and,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
scventcontli  rontiiry,  carringm  were  almost  unknown, 
while  turnpikes  and  stage-coaches  were  yet  to  be  in- 
troduced IIS  the  novel  appliances  of  a  new  civilization. 
Roads  everywhere  were  bad,  bridges  were  few,  and 
the  obstruction  to  public  travel,  except  by  a  very 
few  main  highways,  was  so  great  that  each  separate 
community  was  nearly  reduced  to  dependence  upon 
its  own  resources,  excepting  such  supplies  as  might 
come  by  wntcr,  the  great  common  highway  of  com- 
merce.   The  water-ways  were  still  used  for  most  kinds 
of  transportation,  even  among   neighbors  in   Salem. 
For,  as  the  town  grew  along  the  water's  edge,  with  the 
frontdoors  of  the  houses  opening  towards  the  barber 
or  the    various   rivers,   while  the  lanes,  out-houses 
and  swine  pens  were  behind,   where   the  principal 
streets  now  are,  it  was  more  easy  to  convey  all  bulky 
articles  a  long  <liHt»nec  by  water  than  to  carry  them 
but  a  little  way  on  land.     The  settlements  spread 
along  the  bays  and    rivers,  and  even  little  creeks 
were  useful  to  the  farmer  who  sought  a  market  for 
his  surplus  produce  in  exchange  for  needed  supplies. 
With  all  their  increased  wealth  and  comfort,  we  must 
still  think  of  them  as  a  "  feeble  folk,''  scattered  and  few, 
too  few  to  live  up  to  the  independent  ideas  they  have 
now   been    nouriHliing   for  a  uentury.      Money   wiui 
scarce,   even   when    comfort    abounded,   and  stores 
could  be  provided  at  any  time  in  a  given  place  only 
by  transporting  them  in  kind.    Virginia  could   not 
give  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  to  Boston  by  send- 
ing a  bill  of  exchange,  m  we  might  do  to-day  if  a  fam- 
ine occurred  in  Asia  Minor,  but  must  laboriously  col- 
lect the  grain  from  her  own  scattered  wheat-fields 
and  transport  it  from  Virginia  to  Boston. 

With  the  fall  of  the  colonial  government  and  the 
coming  of  the  royal  Governors,  new  problems  of  the 
most  perplexing  kinds  rolled  in  upon  them.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  preparing  itself.  It  took  seventy-five  years 
to  breed  the  ideas,  train  the  men  and  make  it  possi- 
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Bible  to  provide  the  supplies  which  were  at  last  to 
cnme  to  their  lughcstuae«  anil  expressioa  in  the  repub- 
lic. During  these  years  attention  was  more  and  more 
called  to  what  were  tn  become  natiiiniil  prohlema- 
Provincial  giivernora,  however  bud,  scr veil  an  excel- 
lent purpose  when  they  turned  the  attention  of  the 
cnloniats  nway  from  tlie  idlosyncraaiee  of  religionibte 
(good  and  bad  alike),  and  concentrated  the  enei^ies 
of  the  people  in  defense  of  their  common  righta  and 
piivilegea.  From  the  time  that  Sir  Edmund  Androa 
Ba.id  to  Mr.  Hi^inaon,  in  Salem,  "Either  you  are 
BubjectB  or  you  are  rebels"  it  was  certain  that  rebel- 
lion would  come.  It  was  already  prepared  for  in  the 
mind  of  every  Salem  householder  who  believed  tliat 
his  tenure  wiis  independent  of  the  Kin^.  ICvon  then 
it  WHS  cliiiined  l>y  Mr.  lliggiusoii  that  the  lands  of 
New  En);lHnd  belonged  not  to  the  King,  but  to  the 
people  who  occupied  and  paid  for  them.  There  might 
be  doubt  aa  to  who  were  the  rightful  proprietors  of 
the  town  lots  and  "  common  lands ''  of  Sat  em,  but 
there  wiia  no  doubt  thnt  the  King  was  not  oaeofthcm. 
In  the  "great  gmiiturea"  even  the  "swineherds" 
would  have  resisted  his  claim  to  the  fcoiling  of  a  pig 
so  long  ua  he  was  not  a  "  house  hi  >1  dur  "  in  iSiilcni. 

The  reaction  from  the  intolerance  and  over-religi- 
□usneHS  of  the  preceding  contury  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  enforced  practice  of  the  toleration  which 
llicy  had  feared  and  abhorral.  Being  ohIiEed  to  live 
ill  peace  with  AnubaptiHts,  Epiacopiilians  und  (|iiu- 
kera,  they  learned,  if  not  to  like  them,  at  least  to  do 
business  with  them,  and  at  last  to  respect  them  ua 
valuable  members  of  the  community.  Wearied  with 
long  strife  which  had  proved  to  be  so  proHtleas,  the 
peace  which  followed  the  establiahnient  of  public 
worship  after  the  manner  of  the  Friends  and  the 
"Churchmen"  muBt  have  been  ft  grateful  surprise 
even  to  those  who  had  predicted  dire  evils  to  follow 
the  toleration  of  Episcopacy  or  heresy.  The  miuds 
of  men  were  now  eoinewhiit  released  from  the  contem- 
plation of  insiilublu  tlicohigical  problems,  and  the 
fears  which  had  hung  over  the  colony  for  a  hundred 
years  began  to  drift  away  or  to  dissolve  before  the 
splendor  of  the  rising  sun.  Ueligion  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  beneficent  guide  of  life  to  be  privately 
followed  and  not  publicly  enjoined  upon  others. 

Many  now  living  remember  Ur.  Ilolyoke,  whoso 
one  hundreilth  birth-day  was  celebrated  by  u  dinner 
at  the  Easez  Collee-Uouae,  in  1S28,  which  he  sttendeil 
and  at  which  he  spoke.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  174G,  and  therefore  knew  all  of  the 
men  bnd  women  of  the  lust  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Sulem,  and  those  older  men  and  women 
also  whose  memories  went  back  to  tbu  lifetime  of  tlic 
cmniitora  themselves.  To  men  now  living  he  may 
have  told  the  stories  related  to  liiiu  by  men  who  heard 
them  from  the  lipa  of  John  Endicolt.  His  own  mem- 
ory must  have  held  some  wonderful : 
the  hundred  years  in  which  the  feeble  provi 


growing  to  be  a  great  nation,  able  twice  within  hia 
knowledge  successfully  to  meet  the  mother- country  in 
arms,  and  on  sea  and  land  to  prove  berself  invincible 
to  any  foreign  foe.  Aa  a  boy,  in  1736,  he  may  have 
ridden  over  from  Marbluhond  on  a  pillion  behind  hia 
father,  or  have  sailed  around  Naugus  Head  in  a  nsli- 
iiig  boat  to  Bee  the  funeral  procession  of  Philip  Eng- 
lish, and  have  listened  that  day  to  the  tales  of  the 
grandaniB  and  goodies  who  remembered  when  ho  and 
his  wife  were  arrested  as  witches.  Perhajis  he  heard 
some  of  them  slyly  remind  each  other  of  having  had 
a  hand  in  the  sport  when  Ibe  mob  stripped  and  jiluu- 
dered  his  house.  Some  of  them  were  in  that  procca- 
aion  which  matched  out  to  the  edge  of  the  wildemm 
at  Gallows  Hill,  or  stnoil  near  enough  to  hear  the  dy- 
ing groans  of  (lilea  Coruy.  The  ulJur  men  that  duy 
would  be  sure  to  recall  tliat  other  funeral  when  John 
Endicolt  was  followed  to  his  grave,  in  IOCS,  by  his 
old  compiiuiona,  "  the  founders  of  the  Colony." 
There  would  be  several  there  who  remembcreil  seeing 
Itobort  Wilson's  wife  tied  to  the  tall  of  a  cart,  and 
whipped  from  "Mr.  Ocdncy's  house  to  her  own  door 
in  'Gl."  As  Dr.  Holyokc  in  later  yean  recalled  theea 
things,  mid  contnuted  the  lianlshijis  and  periln  of  hia 
own  century  und  theirs,  he  must  have  remarked  the 
fact  tliat  the  hard  and  perilous  experiences  of  bis 
time  were  memories  to  be  proud  of  and  to  rejoice 
over  aa  their  nnniveisaries  came,  while  the  most  ex- 
citing and  pcriluiiH  experiences  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury loft  shameful  memories  and  bitter  regrcla.  Be- 
ing born  in  Marblehoad  in  1728,  Dr.  Holyokc  could 
not  remember  that  in  that  year  Guv.  Purnet,  finding 
it  impossible  in  Boston  to  obtain  an  appropriation 
from  the  General  Court  for  his  salary,  calleil  a  session 
in  Salem,  where  he  found  the  members  still  intracta- 
ble and  uuwilling  to  provide  supplies  for  u  "  royal 
Governor."  He  would  ipiite  naturally  have  been  one 
of  that  crowd  of  six  thiiuHund  jieople  who  nssombled 
onSitlein  Common  to  hoirduorgi' Whitclleld  preach, 
und  ho  vurtiiinly  heunl  much  nf  lliu  lieiited  coulm- 
versy  which  began  at  that  time  and  continued  until 
the  Congregational  Church  of  New  Kngland  was  di- 
vided, three-ijuflrters  of  a  century  later.  Those  who 
sympatliized  with  George  Whitcfield  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  at  the  time  of  iho  "great  revival"  thou 
formed  one  party ;  those  who  disa]i[iroved  of  their 
methods  and  doclrinea  formod  another,  and  the  lineal 
descendants  or  natural  inheritora  of  the  idcaa  and 
moral  sympathies  of  these  two  parties  arc  to-day  in 
Balem,  reapeutivuly  called  Orthodox  and  Unitarian 
Congregutionalists.  George  Whitefield,  loved,  ad- 
mired and  praised  by  one  party,  was  by  the  other  dis- 
truatuil  nnd  condemned.  But  to  all  he  was  an  object 
of  exceeding  interest  and  curinaity.  Holyoke  felt 
the  curthqnuke  shock  in  '55,  the  year  tluit  Lisbon 
went  down.  He  saw  Timothy  Pickering  us  a  boy  in 
the  streets  and  saw  the  children  growing  up  who  were 
lo  march  with  him  to  Winter  Hill,  when  the  British 
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were  retreating  from  Lexington,  and  get  for  a  hartl 
day's  march,  with  none  of  the  fighting  which  they 
went  for,  only  curses  because  they  did  not  get  there 
sooner  and  capture  the  whole  force.  Ho  must  have 
stood  at  the  North  Bridge  when  Colonel  Leslie  march- 
es! that  way  and  was  met  hy  the  **  proprietors  of  the 
North  Fields,"  who  assured  him  that  the  way  beyond 
the  bridge  was  not  the  ''King's  Highway,"  which  he 
claimed  it  to  be,  but  a  private  way  where  pnssing  was 
"  dangerous "  for  those  who  were  forbidden  by  the 
lawful  owners.  He  wns  a  man  in  middle  life  when 
the  great  events  of  the  Revolution  were  coming  to 
pass.  He  might  have  seen  Lafayette  in  Salem  in 
1784,  and  Washington  in  1789,  and  may  have  owned 
one  of  the  numerous  beds  occupied  on  that  memora- 
ble occasion  by  the  **  Father  of  his  country.''  No 
doubt  he  stood  on  the  wharf  when  the  "Qrand  Turk  " 
sailed  on  her  famous  voyage  to  India  and  China,  and 
went  down  to  sec  her  when  hIic  came  in,  the  first 
to  bring  a  cargo  direct  from  Canton  to  New  Eng- 
land. Some  writers  describe  thoHc  days  nn  provincial, 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  any  but  traders  and  sailors. 
But  the  man  must  have  been  curiously  made  who 
could  stand  in  the  distinguished  company  ccrbiin  to 
assemble  at  such  a  time  and  see  the  treasures  of  the 
oriental  world  begin  to  pour  into  that  little  old 
Puritan  town  and  not  have  sensations  which  would 
stir  his  blood  and  cause  his  nerves  to  tingle  ns  scarce- 
ly anything  would  but  war.  These  men,  whose  ances- 
tors would  not  willingly  a.H80ciatc  with  Anabaptists, 
Episcopalians  or  Quakers,  were  now  ready  to  trade 
with  Catholics,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Parsees, 
and  idolaters  of  every  hue  and  creed.  Trading  with 
them,  they  learned  to  respect  them,  and  sometimes 
they  even  formeil  life-long  friendMhi|w  with  men  of  the 
most  diverse  religious  opinions.  During  his  own  life- 
time Dr.  Holyoke  had  seen  revolutionary  changes  of 
many  kinds.  He  saw  ^the  little  provinces  become 
a  powerful  nation.  He  saw  religion  cast  off  its 
gloom  and  severity,  while  in  social  life  austerity 
gave  place  to  animation  and  a  joyous  activity.  He 
saw  also  in  their  cradles,  or  playing  in  the  streets,  the 
hoys  who  were  to  bring  literary  renown  to  the  ohi 
town  when  her  commercial  laurels  faded.  Perha|>s 
the  boys  are  now  growing  up  who,  by  the  fame  of 
their  scientific  achievements,  will  take  up  the  succes- 
sion and  make  Salem  as  illustrious  in  science  as  she 
is  now  for  the  fame  of  her  children, — Prcscott  and 
Hawthorne. 

Of  the  last  century  Timothy  Pickering  was  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  man  born  or  living  in  Salem 
afler  1750.  He  was  conspicuous  for  the  force  and 
dignity  of  his  character,  for  his  many  attainments 
and  for  his  notable  public  services.  Born  in  1745,  and 
dying  in  1828,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  ''founders," 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  hb  later  years  an 
officer  of  the  First  Church,  a  Unitarian  before  Chan- 
ning  had  begun  to  preach,  his  life  was  almost  an  epit- 


ome of  Puritan  history  in  all  its  phases.  From  the 
time,  in  1774,  when  the  Colonial  Legislature  assem- 
bled in  Salem  and  took  measures  to  call  a  General 
Provincial  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  Pickering  was 
at  the  centre  of  events.  A  mere  catalogue  of  the 
ofiicos  he  held  in  that-half  century  will  suggest  the 
many  services  he  rendered  and  his  eminent  fitness  for 
public  life.  He  was  adjutant-general  and  quarter- 
master of  Washington's  army ;  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Philadelphia;  Postmaster- 
General,  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der Washington  and  Adams;  United  States  Senator; 
Representative  in  Congress ;  and  president  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society.  But,  eminent  as  he  was, 
he  was  but  one  in  a  group  of  professional  and  busi- 
ness men  of  rare  ability  and  great  attainments.  Many 
of  the  educated  people  of  that  time,  as  in  the  next 
generation,  were  familiar,  not  only  with  public 
affairs  in  their  own  country,  but  also  were  at  home  in 
foreign  lands,  and  had  much  of  the  culture  which  is 
gainetl  by  travel  aller  the  usual  course  of  education 
is  finished.  They  were  not  provincial  in  any  narrow 
sense.  Those  merchants  who  had  no  academic  train- 
ing acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  gave  them  great  influence  as  advisers,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  were  eminent  outside  of  their 
counting-rooms.  Such  names  as  those  of  Benjamin 
Goodhue,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  the  two  brothers  Jacob 
and  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  Benjamin  Pick- 
man  and  William  Gray  suggest  to  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  country  the  great  ser- 
vices rendered  by  merchants  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.  Goodhue  and  Silsbee  were  United  States 
Senators.  One  of  the  Crowninshields  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  one  declined  the  same  position  some 
years  before.  Mr.  l*icknian  was  Uepresontative  in 
Congress  afler  holding  many  posts  of  honor  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  did  the  other  merchants  named.  Nathan 
Reed  was  well  known,  not  only  as  member  of  Con- 
gress, but  as  jurist  and  inventor.  He  made  a  steam- 
boat with  paddle-wheels  as  early  hs  1789.  B.  Lynde 
Oliver  was  a  learned  and  famous  physician  of  that 
time,  being  well  versc<l  in  such  knowle<lge  as  was 
then  current  in  scientific  circles,  and  an  authority  in 
optics.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  everybody  has  heard  of 
who  ever  smelled  salt-water.  He  was  famous  both 
on  sea  and  shore.  His  fame  was  so  extensive  and 
stable  that  even  his  contem|)oraries  who  used  his 
"Navigator"  and  worked  out  their  problems  by  use  of 
his  tables,  often  thought  of  him  as  being  as  ancient 
and  famous  as^  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  After  his  marine 
experience  was  over  he  lived  as  a  quiet  business  man 
in  Salem,  not  especially  conspicuous  in  a  place  and 
at  a  time  when  first-rate  attainments  and  achieve- 
ments were  expected  of  many  men  in  many  modes 
of  action. 

As  merchants  at  that  time,  no  men  were  more  con- 
spicuous in  Salem,  or  elsewhere,  than  Elias  Haskett 
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Derby,  Joseph  Peftbody  and  William  Qraj.  Tlie 
•tory  of  the  commercial  fortaoes  of  the  town  will  be 
told  elsewhere.  They  were  at  thdr  brightest  in  the 
period  between  the  two  wars  with  England  and  wcro 
the  direct  result  and  continuation  of  one  of  tlio  moat 
interesting  and  exciting  episodes  in  the  raried  histo* 
ry  of  Salem.  America  had  no  navy  when  the  Rero- 
lutionsry  War  began.  Exposed  along  all  her  line  of 
coast  to  a  descent  of  the  enemy,  bat  one  defense  waa 
possible.  Instant  submission  must  hare  followed  had 
not  the  whole  merchant  serf  ice  of  erery  kind  offered 
itself  with  ships  and  men  trained  to  enterpriae  and 
eager  for  adventure.  It  was  to  Salem,  Bererly  and 
Marblehead  that  Washington  looked  at  once  for  an 
iirnio<l  flciot,  without  awaiting  tlio  slow  action  of  a 
loonely  orgiinized  Congress  or  taxing  the  inadequate 
resountes  of  scattered  and  half-appointed  ship-yards, 
and  these  old  sea-ports  did  not  fail  him  in  hfai  neces- 
sity. They  furnished,  ready-made,  the  first  navy 
of  the  war.  Ship-building  of  every  kind  was 
pushed  with  all  speed.  Vesselfl  of  all  kinds,  large 
and  small,  were  commissioned  to  sweep  the  seas  and 
make  lawful  prize  of  war  whatever  could  be  captured 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  Salem  entered  into  tliis 
form  of  war  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  suited  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  boys.  Jonathan  Hsraden 
was  a  sea-dog  of  the  approved  pattern.  Bold,  perse- 
vering and  indomitable,  he  made  himself  a  terror  to 
the  enemy,  and,  with  oth^a  of  like  temper  and 
spirit,  soon  made  Salem  a  magazine  of  supplies  of 
every  kind,  taken  from  the  merchantmen  of  Great 
Britain.  At  one  time  a  famine  was  averted  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  a  prize  laden  with  flour  and  dry 
goods.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  privateers 
sailed  from  this  port  during  the  Revolution.  The 
extraordinary  activity  of  the  marine  forces  of  the 
town  left  few  to  take  part  in  tlie  war  on  land,  although 
when  Colonel  Pickering  marched  after  a  drum 
throuf]^li  the  n\ii]&a  of  the  First  Church,  calling  for 
volunteers,  the  full  quota  of  the  town  fell  in  behind 
him  and  followed  him  into  the  street.  Privateering 
had  all  the  charm  of  piracy  without  its  crime  and 
outlawry.  It  furnished  adventure  to  match  the  de- 
sires of  the  most  inflamed  youthful  imagination.  The 
town  was  full  of  well-educated  young  fellows  who 
were  eager  for  excitement.  The  people  were  of  a 
homogeneous  breed,  mostly  the  descendants  of  the 
English  yeomanry.  Every  one  knew  his  neighbor, 
and  each  one  had  a  reputation  to  make  or  to  main- 
tain. Every  sailor  boy  expected  some  day  to  be  ad- 
miral of  a  fleet  or  master  of  a  vessel  ut  least.  All 
were  intelligent,  and  sailed  with  a  purpose.  The  re- 
sult was  the  training  of  a  merchant  marine  of  unex- 
ampled i II tclligenco,  enterprise  and  experience.  When 
the  war  wus  over  it  wus  easy  Uiseo  that  the  little  town 
of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants  was  swarming 
with  sailors  and  privatcersmen,  rough,  boisterous,  im- 
pi^tien);  of  the  plodding  ways  of  business,  spoiled  for 


anything  hot  a  lifo  of  adrentnre.  With  the  harbor 
crowded  with  swill-aalling  TCHehi  and  the  atreeta 
filled  with  idle  8alloi%  with  ahip-ownem  not  aveiae  to 
the  lifo  of  enterpriae  and  adventure  made  familiar  by 
war,  all  the  oonditlona  were  prepared  for  the  aadden 
enlaigement  of  the  mercantile  reaooreea  of  the  town 
which  followed.  Many  volnoMi  weald  bereqniied 
to  hold  the  record  of  the  tlmei^  the  adveatniea  la 
foreign  landa,  the  hnnt  for  new  marketay  the  mes- 
peeted  diaoovery  of  obaenre  eonen  of  the  wnrld, 
where  salable  producta  of  the  earth,  rare  in  Earope 
and  America,  were  common,  and  to  the  natlvea  of.  lit- 
tle value,  the  oonflicta  with  natlvea  often  nmrderoiia 
in  dbpoaition  and  cannlbala  to  hoot,  the  rivalriea  of 
follow  niorcliaiita,  and  tlic  dangora  ftom  Ihrcign  na^ 
tlons,  both  on  aoa  and  ahore.  Theae,  often  told  in 
part,  fomiliar  to  many,  have  aa  yet  never  been  pr^ 
aented  to  the  pobllc  In  the  follneve  which  the  great 
interest  of  the  subject  would  juHtify. 

In  this  place  it  ia  poaalble  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  featurea  of  society  at  that  time  which  are  often 
overlooked,  the  dash  and  ezeitement  of  the  common 
life  and  the  brilliant  coamopolltanliim  of  the  rieh,  eu- 
terprising  and  educated  men  who  oondneted  theae  en- 
terprises. The  sodden  quiet  which  fell  upon  the 
town  when  the  foreign  commeroa  departed,  the  graTe 
demeanor  of  the  elders,  who,  their  buainesB  heinf 
done,  and  their  aona  having  gone  to  condnct  other 
enterprises,  quietly  settled  down  to  the  ei^oyment  of 
wealth  and  leiaure,  have  given  the  Impresaiun  that  it 
waa  always  so  in  Salem.  When  those  who  are  In  mid- 
dle life  now  came  upon  the  atage  the  play  was  over, 
the  curtain  waa  falling  and  the  lighta  were  going  ont. 
But  when  everything  was  fresh  and  all  enterprises  in 
full  operation,  when  the  store-houses  were  full,  the 
wharves  scenes  of  busy  activity,  and  the  young  men 
of  the  town  were  coming  and  going  on  tlieir  travels 
and  voyages,  there  was  nothing  dull  or  sluggish  in 
the  movements  of  society.  Youth  was  predominant 
and  hopefulness  characteristic  of  the  times.  The  un- 
exampled opportunities  for  young  men  drew  them 
from  all  the  neighborhood,  and  in  thoee  days  the  in- 
crease of  population  was  largely  of  this  class.  An 
impression  of  gravity  and  severity  is  given  by  pic- 
tures of  the  men  and  women  of  that  time,  who,  in 
dress  and  manner,  seem  ancient  and  atifll  At  that 
time  it  was  customary  to  mark  distinction  of  age  and 
standing  by  the  fashion  of  the  garments.  Old  men 
did  not  affect  the  sprightliness  of  youth  either  in  gait 
or  garment.  In  middle  life  one's  coat  was  a  little 
longer,  his  waistcoat  a  little  more  voluminous,  his 
shoe  buckles  a  little  broader,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
repose  and  a  suggestion  of  solidity  which  was  r^pird- 
c(l  as  not  inappropriate  to  one  who  might  liesupposed 
to  have  done  sonietliing  and  had  passcil  the  need  of 
hurrying  overmuch.  It  was  a'gravity  not  altogether 
without  the  compensations  and  quiet  cheerfulness 
which  come  with  well-filled  pockets,  and  a  heavy 
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balance  at  the  bank.  The  young  men  as  they  pros- 
pered were  not  averse  to  a  little  of  the  dignity  which 
began  to  indicate  that  they  were  men  of  weight.  All 
social  distinctions  were  stilt  marked  by  etiquette  and 
dress  in  a  way  now  quite  unknown.  Until  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution  names  of  students  were  printed 
in  the  catalogue  of  Harvard  College  in  the  order  of 
the  social  rank  of  their  parents.  Something  is  to  be 
said  for  customs  which  mark  off  society  into  classes 
according  to  age  and  merit,  and  make  it  easier  to 
grow  old  and  more  desirable  to  succeed  in  lawful  en- 
terprises, because  of  the  increased  respect  paid  to  the 
aged  and  the  honorable.  Old  age  in  some  ways  began 
earlier  than  now.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  what 
an  extension  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  race  has 
followed  the  great  improvement  of  optical  instru- 
ments since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Timothy 
Pickering  was  near-sighted  and  wore  glasses.  A  sol- 
dier hns  left  on  record  the  emotions  with  which  he 
saw  him  ride  along  a  line  of  cump-fircs  in  the  even- 
ing, his  eyes  blazing  at  intervals  like  balls  of  fire. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  before.  Many  near- 
sighted people,  having  no  glasses,  were  accounted 
queer,  becaui>e  they  could  not  join  with  others  in 
sports  or  many  occupations,  and  the  niiddle-aged, 
who  were  not  rich  enough  or  enterprising  enough  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  costly  and  ugly  specta- 
cles then  made,  were  early  victims  of  old  age  and 
were  laid  on  the  shelf  prematurely  because  they  could 
not  sec. 

The  intellectual  excitements  of  the  Inst  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  many  and  strong.  Inter- 
course with  the  whole  world  brought  freight  of  many 
kinds  besides  that  which  paid  duty  at  the  custom- 
house. PuriL'uiism  had  lost  itH  hold  upon  the  lend- 
ing classes  and  English  Unitarianism  was  coming  in 
to  make  Salem  a  "  peculiar  place.''  But  this,  though 
influential,  was  as  yet  a  silent  force,  working  persua- 
sively, but  not  noisily.  French  Democracy,  working 
in  some  ways  to  the  same  end,  was  a  disturbing  force 
of  which  more  account  was  taken.  France  had  been 
the  friend  of  America  in  her  well-nigh  hopeless  strug- 
gle. Lafayette  was  loved  there  next  to  Washington, 
and  it  was  natural  that  French  ideas  should  be  popu- 
lar. But  in  the  admixture  of  French  ideas  with  Pur- 
itanism it  is  easy  to  see  there  were  difficulties  not 
easily  overcome.  "  Infidelity  "  was  a  word  of  ominous 
meaning,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution 
made  it  hard  to  keep  one's  balance  when  attempting 
to  take  from  the  French  philosophers  the  good  there 
undoubtedly  was  in  their  theories,  and  to  avoid  the 
evil  which  was  only  too  apparent.  Dr.  Bentley  was 
a  Democrat  and  a  sturdy  fighter.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  his  liberal  opinions  as  to  church  and 
state  and  to  take  the  consequences,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  sometimes  unpleasant.  He  stood  almost 
alone  because  of  his  opinions,  a  Roger  Williams  of 
later  date,  not  doomed  to  banishment  because  the 


times  had  changed.  Even  so  early  as  1787  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  ways  which  were  by  many  accounted 
destructive.  The  story  of  the  theological  contests  of 
the  time  belong  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Salem, 
and  will  be  told  in  its  proper  place.  But  the  struggle 
was  not  wholly,  perhaps  not  at  this  time  mainly,  the- 
ological. The  questions  in  dispute  were  by  all  par- 
ties supposed  to  relate  to  the  very  foundations  of 
social  institutions  and  civil  government  The  new 
world  of  modern  life  was  in  process  of  discovery.  New 
ideas  were  pouring  into  minds  both  trained  and  un- 
trained in  a  tumultuous  profusion  which  was  bewil- 
dering. Everybody  knew  that  the  old  familiar  forms 
into  which  society  had  been  shaped  by  Puritanism 
were  shifling  and  changing.  To  some  the  changes 
were  welcome;  to  some  they  were  alarming.  Few 
were  indifferent  to  them,  and  no  one  knew  what  would 
come  next,  nor  exactly  what  was  desirable.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans,  then  as  now,  were  conser- 
vative in  action  and  slow  to  change  the  outward  habit 
of  their  lives.  The  intellectual  tumult,  however,  was 
none  the  less  because  veiled  by  the  decent  garb  and 
weighty  manners  of  the  '*  respectable  citizen."  The 
peculiarities  of  Salem  life  cannot  be  understood  by 
those  who  do  not  take  into  account  the  stress  and 
tension  of  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  tho^e 
days,  and  the  great  activity  of  intellectual  faculties 
exercised  on  numerous  questions  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  business  and  no  concern  with  the  traditional 
religions  beliefs.  It  is  not  possible  to  account  for  the 
outburst  of  literary  expression  in  the  generation  fol- 
lowing this  on  the  supposition  that  the  best  society  of 
the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  "  purse- 
proud  "  aristocracy,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
members  were  those  who,  by  patient  and  unscrupulous 
dealings  in  New  England  rum,  negroes,  tobacco  and 
salt  codfish,  had  amassed  wealth  and  were  enjoying  it 
in  an  atmosphere  of  dignified  and  exclusive  dullness. 
The  evil  and  the  stupid  elements  of  a  commercial 
town  were  there,  and  no  doubt  in  their  full  propor- 
tion. But  there  was  that  other  something,  the  intel- 
lectual unrest  and  voiceless  activity  which  came  to 
cxprc^on  a  little  later  in  sons  and  daughters  traineil 
to  think,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  masters  of  thought  and  literature, 
and  able  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  world's  slowly 
accumulating  treasure  of  immortal  books.  The  liter- 
ature of  a  generation  springs  out  of  nothing  but  a 
previous  generation  prepared  to  nourish  thoughtful 
sons  and  daughters.  In  the  generation  to  come  upon 
the  stage  as  the  great  merchants  pass  away  we  shall 
see  how  the  brilliant  literary  history  of  Salem  was 
prepared  for  in  these  busy  and  laborious  days  after 
the  Revolution.  There  was,  in  general  society,  at 
that  time  great  formality  and  exclusiveness,  due  in 
part  to  the  perilous  strength  of  thought,  out  of  which 
may  come  new  dispensations  of  peace,  or,  with  unfavt  r- 
able  conditions,  contentions  and  disaster.    Many  of 
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tliemore  "  aristocratic  "fnmiliea  had  maintained  their 
loyaltv  to  the  royal  goveroment,  and  wore  perhaps  nil 
the  more  atluched  to  their  King  )>eciiuae  at  a  clislniice 
from  lheir"old  home"  they  idunlixod  him.  Tliey 
hail  found  Snlem  ttio  liot  for  "  toHcs,"  and  ut  thu  be- 
ginning of  tlie  wur  had  gone  to  England  or  tlie  llrll- 
isli  provinces.  Among  the  "  patriots  "  who  remained 
the  linea  were  striutly  drawn  between  Pe<lerBliatii  on 
the  one  side  and  liepublicana  on  the  oChtr.  The 
prjnt;iplee  which  were  approved  on  either  side  were 
illustrated  in  many  wayi,  and  social  life  tank  ita  tone 
largely  from  the  color  of  (he  political  party  lo  whidi 
a  family  hclongcd.  The  one  would  give  Hociety  some- 
thing of  the  Blatelineaa  of  aria tocra lie  society  abroad, 
while  the  other  would  abandon  ell  formal  uliipiettc 
and  return  to  the  unconventional  ways  "  of  nature." 
:  To  the  FederaliHt,  Tiiomaa  Jefferson  riding  unattended 
on  horseback  to  tuice  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
the  United  States  was  simply  demenning  liimseir  and 
degrading  his  office.  To  the  Republieans  he  seenieti 
to  be  Belting  an  example  of  glorious  republican  uim- 
plicity.  The  two  social  ideals  created  social  dii*tinc- 
tiona  and  produced  rivalries  which  aeeni  now  incredi- 
ble and  foolinb.  Hut  we  uiiut  reinuDtber  that  unlliiiig 
is  of  small  value  when  it  illustrates  a  principle,  and 
that  by  outward  aigus  a  community  ia  educated  lo 
loyalty  or  dialike  for  a  theory  of  social  order  upon 
which  tlic  sufety  or  prnnperity  of  all  may  depenil' 
Tlie  men  of  tlicse  times  were  at  the  head  of  the 
streoms  out  of  which  were  flowing  the  main  currents 
of  the  nntianiil  life.  They  knew  it  and  they  felt  tlieir 
rcspunaibiiity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Sulem 
was  still  B  small  town.  The  century  was  well  ou  ils 
way  before  llUceii  tUougiind  people  gathered  there. 
But  it  was  the  home  of  a  vigorous  race, — the  product 
and  flowering  of  the  I'uritiin  stock,  etiriclied  hy  cul- 
ture, made  wise  hy  ninny  ex|)oriences  of  advcniity 
and  polished  by  travel  and  a  wide  experience  with 
men  of  many  creeds  and  customs.  In  a  letter  written 
&t  the  tijne,  Haakett  Derhy  is  described  aB"a  fine, 
majestic-looking  man."  "  Ho  suys  little,  yet  dues  not 
Appear  jibsent ;  boa  traveled  much,  and  in  his  man- 
ners haa  an  eaay,  unassuming  politeneaa  that  is  not 
the  acijuiremcnt  of  a  diiy."  Such  u  description  miiy 
be  txken  ns  almost  typic.il  of  the  society  of  that  time 
in  ita  best  aspects.  There  was  no  doubt  pride,  pre- 
tension mill  fitily,  aueh  us  always  come  and  go  with 
rapid  changes  of  fortune.  There  was  no  doubt  a  eluss 
whoae  arrogance  was  not  juHtiRed  hy  any  service  ren- 
dered to  the  public  by  theinaelveii  or  their  ancestors. 
Others  were  unworthy  lioim  of  great  names,  and  uuflt 
GUatodiuns  of  family  renown.  There  were  the  pune- 
proud  who  were  ignorant,  and  tint  exclusive  who,  in 
order  to  bo  ail,  were  obliged  lo  forget  their  ancestry 
«nd  exclude  their  kindred.  Uut  aller  making  all  the 
Allowances  which  could  be  suggested  by  envy,  by  the 
ill-natured  rivalry  of  otiier  towns,  or  by  jealous  rivals 


at  home,  grnnting  all  that  reason  and  the  democratic 
sentiment  of  America  claima  for  the  rank  and  iile  of 
citieenship,  still  it  remains  true,  and  after  making  nil 
deductions,  fair  and  unfair,  only  the  more  conspicu- 
ously Inio,  that  in  those  days  the  little  town  of  Salem 
was  the  homo  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  intellect,  cul- 
ture and  high-bred  character  ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  dwelling-place  of  traders  and  apeculaton,  but  woa 
an  exceptional  centre  of  attraction  for  a  large  number 
of  men  of  comprehensive  ideas,  broad  culture  and  a 
certain  largeness  of  life  not  common  then  or  now.  In 
the  chapters  which  follow  on  commerce  and  on  litera- 
turo  the  st^iry  of  the  achievcmcnU  nf  Iho  men  ofSalem 
will  show  in  what  ways  the  energy  which  had  been 
sli>reil  up  und  the  knowleilgo  which  ha/l  been  acunm- 
ulating  were  put  to  use  both  in  enriching  the  world 
and  making  it  wiser, — two  processea  not  always  carried 
on  together.  Aside  from  this  history  of  activity  on 
the  sen  and  the  gathering  up  of  literary  power  there 
is  little  to  tell  of  these  times  before  tlio  War  of  1813. 
What  tlicre  is  to  be  noted  shows  that  a  settled  pros- 
perity has  begun.  The  common  is  laid  out,  two  banks 
lire  iiicorporiitcil,  llio  Innijilke  waa  ojicncil,  making 
rapid  travel  possible,  two  new  banka  were  incorpo- 
rated, two  militory  companies  held  their  Rrst  parade, 
a  ship  came  in  from  a  voyage  round  the  world  and 
another  made  the  first  voyage  for  trade  at  the  Fiji 
lalunds,  Nathaniel  Ilawthorae  was  born,  (he  Atlie- 
uutum  was  incorpir:ttcd,  and  MeS'-rs.  Judson,  Newell, 
Nott,  Hall  and  Rice  were,  in  the  Tubcrnado  Church, 
conaecrateil  the  Rrsl  missionaries  to  India.  This  lat- 
ter event,  to  many  the  most  notable  of  the  century, 
was  one  of  the  remarkable  modern  illustrations  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  Puritan  apirit  in  mat  ten  of  religion, 
and  it  wua  a  direct  result  of  the  meeting  of  two  phases 
of  the  Puritan  character.  The  spirit  of  enteriirise 
opened  the  heathen  world  to  comnicrec  ami  the  pions 
xeul  of  the  I'hurch  which  bail  niaintiiineil  tliu  Puri- 
tan creed  sent  the  gospel  to  complcle  the  work  of  civ- 
ilization. The  two  purposes  which  united  at  Ihe 
founding  of  Salem  made  the  third  century  of  its  life 
illustrious  with  thu  double  triumphs  of  commerce  and 
religion.  Tlie  record  of  the  Clirislian  niiasionaries 
of  New  England  shines  with  all  the  trails  of  heroism. 
In  all  the  yeaiB  which  have  followed  since  the  sailing 
of  the  first  missionaries  in  the  brig  "Caravan"  in  1812, 
Ihe  Ortliodox  people  of  Salem  have  ruliiined  their  iii- 
Ittcat  in  their  work,  and  liuve  been  able  with  both 
money  and  advice  to  assist  in  generous  measure. 

It  would  be  a  m>atuke  to  suppose  that  the  large 
amount  of  liberal  "  leaven  "  in  the  ecclcsiiiatical  life 
of  Salem  was  the  result  of  any  eaay-going  optimism 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  that  the  changes  which 
have  paancd  over  the  Puritan  spirit  indli-Jite  any 
wholesale  lapse  of  the  people  I'mni  Ihe  standards  of 
their  futhen.  The  chan^jU  was  the  result  of  a  battle 
fiercely  but  fairly  fought,  and  it  has  lefl  all  parties  in 
1  inheritance  directly  derived  from  their 
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forcfRthcrB.  The  strife  which  followed  the  division  of 
the  Congregational  body  of  Salcni  was  probably  the 
last  one  of  its  kind  in  Puritan  history,  and  it  would 
be  an  instructive  exhibition  if  one  could  put  the  sym- 
bols of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  chronological  order, 
marking  the  two  hundred  years,  with  the  gallows  at 
one  end  and  a  ''union  Thanksgiving  service  *'  at  the 
other.  Tolerance  in  all  matters  of  religion  has  become 
common-place  in  Salem.  But  all  parties  who  date 
their  ecclesiastical  ancestry  from  the  beginning  are 
equally  proud  of  their  fathers  and  all  claim,  whatever 
their  modern  differences,  to  illustrate  in  im]M>rtant 
particulars  the  principles  of  the  founders.  Even  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Quakers  now  live  in  peace 
with  the  descendants  of  those  who  persecuted  them, 
and  claim  their  share  of  the  common  inheritance, 
while  not  a  few  of  the  children  of  the  persecutors 
have  accepted  the  tenets  of  the  men  and  women  who 
suffered  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  rebels  against 
the  church  of  (Jod.  (Jf  no  portion  of  her  populalioii 
IS  Salem  more  proud  than  of  her  "  Friends.''  It  is 
hard  for  her  to  forgive  herself  that  in  her  borders 
they  suffered  violence.  Their  love  of  peace  and  their 
zeal  for  human  liberty  have  conquered.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  not 
disturbers,  but  keepers  of  the  peace,  and  as  others 
adopt  their  rule  of  conduct  their  protest  dies  away 
and  they  are  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
friendly  neighbors. 

The  founding  of  the  Andovcr  Tlicological  School 
and  the  oath  imposed  upon  ifs  professors,  with  its  list 
of  things  to  be  opposed,  are  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Salem,  and  show  some  of  the  influences  at 
work  in  shaping  her  religious  and  social  life.  John 
Norris,  of  Salem,  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the 
original  endowment.  The  school  was  intended  to 
offset  the  "latitudinarianism''  of  Harvard  College. 
The  heresies  mentioned  were  those  which  in  Salem 
were,  or  had  been,  regarded  with  more  or  less  sym- 
pathy and  toleration.  It  is  a  list  which  could  never 
have  been  made  in  a  western  town.  The  professors 
were  sworn  to  opposition,  ''not  only  to  Atheists  and 
infidels,  but  to  Jews,  Papists,  Mohammedans,  Arians, 
Pelagians,  Antinomians,  Armiiiians,  Socinians,  Sabcl- 
lians.  Unitarians  and  Universalists."  Now  every  one 
of  these  words  stood  for  that  which  had  been  a  be- 
lief held  by  men  of  Salem  or  their  friendii  and  busi- 
ness correspondents  at  some  time  in  their  troubled 
history. 

The  war  with  England  in  1812  was  a  disaster  to 
Salem  which  her  merchants  dreaded  and  would  have 
avoided.  Their  ships  were  abroad  on  all  seas,  and 
they  protested  against  the  peril  and  loss  which  they 
saw  to  be  inevitable.  lUit  the  war  being  declared, 
tlicy  turne<l  their  attention  with  characteristic  vigor 
to  the  prosecution  of  it  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
As  in  the  Revolution,  an  efficient  navy  being  wanted 
and  not  being  available,  an  extemporaneous  navy  was 


speedily  organized,  and,  as  usual,  the  privateering 
fleet  of  Salem  was  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  her 
small  population.  Shi])s  and  seamen  were  abundant, 
and  the  boys  were  natural  sailors*  and  sea- fighters. 
Of  the  enemy  much  spoil  was  taken  and  many  prison- 
ers. But  of  the  forty  privateers,  twenty-six  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  and  their  crews  lay  in  prison 
at  Barbadoes  and  elsewhere.  Dartmoor  was  filled 
with  them,  and  until  within  a  few  years  the  survivors 
of  captivity  in  that  gloomy  place  recited  the  stories  of 
their  sufferings  and  release  to  admiring  listeners. 

As  commerce  culminated  and  passed  away,  the  in- 
tellectual vigor  which  had  been  evolved  or  educated  by 
its  enterprise  and  wide  experience  of  the  world  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  other  ways.  The  life  of  profes- 
sional men  in  the  town  was  attractive  and  their  work 
lucrative,  according  to  the  modest  standard  of  the 
time.  Ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors,  of  learning  and 
ability  abounded.  Scholars  were  numerous  and  well 
equipped.  The  men  of  native  mental  power,  who  had 
not  been  highly  educated,  sent  their  boys  to  Harvard 
College,  and  young  men  of  wealth,  education  and  the 
habit  of  foreign  travel  were  in  many  families  where 
culture  was  accounted  at  least  as  good  as  wealth.  At 
that  time  all  classes  lived  the  year  round  in  Salem. 
They  might  have  outlying  farms,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  traveling  much  abroad,  but  the  principal  in- 
terests of  the  rich  and  educated  families  were  at 
home.  The  influence  of  this  concentration  of  in- 
terest, and  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  domestic 
life  in  one  place  was  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  whole  community.  Men  of  exceptional  gifts  were 
not  isolated  from  their  townsmen.  Those  who  were 
conspicuous  for  their  wisdom  were  held  in  honor  at 
home,  and  served  the  community  like  other  citizens. 
For  illustration  every  institution  of  the  town  might 
furnish  an  example, — ^Timothy  Pickering  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society ;  Nathaniel 
Bo wd itch  was  president  of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company ;  Daniel  A.  White  was  president 
of  the  Athemeum  and  of  the  Essex  Institute ;  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall  held  similar  offices ;  Colonel  Francis 
Peabody  founded  the  Lyceum ;  and  in  the  school 
committee  for  1821  we  find  the  names  of  Tim.  Picker- 
ing, Joseph  Story,  Nat.  Silsbee,  Gid.  Barstow,  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall,  John  Pickering  and  others.  In  the 
list  we  have  one  who  had  been  a  cabinet  officer  under 
two  Presidents,  a  member  of  Congress,  an  United 
States  Senator,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
others  almost  equally  eminent,  together  with  two 
physicians  of  fine  attainments,  and  business  men  of 
prominence.  Not  one  of  the  whole  list  is  insignifi- 
cant. John  Pickering  made  the  first  Greek  lexicon 
with  definitions  in  English,  and  not  Latin,  while 
among  the  teachers  with  whom  the  committee  had  to 
deal  with  then  or  a  little  later  were  such  men  as  the 
author  of  "  Worcester's  Dictionary  "  and  Henry  K. 
Oliver.    Rufus  Choate  was  practicing  law ;  Nathaniel 
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Hawthorno  was  just  going  to  college  at  Brunswick  ; 
the  Bculplor  ami  poet,  W.  W.  Story,  wfta  not  (iiiite  olii 
enough  tn  enter  acliool;  Jones  Very,  the  poet,  was  a 
uhy  and  modest  Irnl  of  eight  yean ;  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  eminent  historian  of  tlic  "Oriunlitl  llcligiona," 
WII4  getting  the  (iral  impresaloni  of  the  Eual  which 
wore  til  turn  his  attentiuu  to  ita  literature,  find  tnukc 
him  the  first  Aincrii^n  auhohir  in  that  (lc|isrtinent  of 
loiiniing;  and  muny  buys  wore  fitting  themselves  in 
tbe  public  schools  to  becime  what  they  have  been 
ever  hIijcc — most  imgiortnnt  fautAra  in  tlie  evolution  of 
American  souiety.  Educstion  was  a  "  hobby "  at 
this  time,  and  money  wua  at  rapid  rate  being  turned 
into  hndna  and  brain  culture.  Between  1816  and 
1K:12  Movirnty-aiiio  Siil>  m  Ixiys  wcro  grtuluiitcd  at  Ifar- 
vard  Colk-go  alone.  In  1828  aevcnlceu  boys  entered 
Harvard  College,  und  seven  the  aunie  year  went  to 
other  collies.  In  those  daya  young  men,  their 
travels  liuijig  over,  returned  to  live  at  home,  and  a 
proporlion  of  the  men  to  be  met  on  Esdiex  Street, 
unusuHJIy  large  for  a  town  of  its  size,  were  college 
hrcd.  The  intense  mental  energy  directed  by  the 
fathers  Into  the  chuimela  of  commerce  could  not  be 
limited  to  them,  and  their  aons,  inheriting  their 
ability  with  a  wider  range  of  experience  und  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  books,  became  lawyers, 
judges,  theologians,  physicians,  men  of  science  and 
men  of  letters,  and  exponents  In  all  New  England 
And  the  Northern  Stales  of  the  intellectual  und 
"gentle"  life."  It  wiis  a  period  of  wonderful  intel- 
lectual BtimuhiB  and  fertility.  Within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  from  tlia  custom-houae,  fnim  which  the 
"Scarlet  Letter"  was  Juted,  the  stock  being  homo- 
j;cneous  and  the  conditions  similar,  there  were  pro- 
duced in  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Salem  and  other  towns,  Story,  the  two 
Danus,  Sparks,  Everett,  Tieknor,  Presuott,  Norton, 
Itiplcy,  liineraon,  i'arker,  Iluwthorno,  ICaiiloul, 
Holmes,  Whittior,  Motley,  IjOwcB  and  many  another 
of  eijuitl  or  lesser  light,  and  they  drew  into  their  fel- 
lowahipauch  men  osChunning,  Bancroft,  Longfellow, 
Agaasie,  Chuate  and  Webster.  Tlie  common  family 
life  out  of  which  they  came  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
common  life  of  an  ordinary  social  circle  in  Salem. 
Henry  R.  Cleveland,  son  of  a  ahip-master,  was  one  of 
the  "Ave  of  clubs,"  und  brought  his  companions, 
Sumner,  I^ingrdlow,  llillard  and  Kl-IIou,  to  enjoy 
the  gay  und  witty  HDoicty  to  be  found  uliout  his  home. 
Many  a  visitor  from  Cambridge  and  Boston  aought 
the  company  of  the  accomplibhed  men  und  beautiful 
women  who  coustllulei]  a  genuine  "society,"  and 
many  of  the  daughters  of  Sniem  wore  Uiken  away  t<> 
grace  the  homes  of  other  cities. 

Certain  writcr«  have  much  to  any  about  the  '*  pro- 
vincial iaiu  "of  Sulem  in  the  Oriit  half  of  this  eentnry. 
]|  is  nut  ueccssiu-y  to  deny  any  clmrge  they  may 
make,  for  no  doubt  it  was  provincial.  But  it  waa  lens 
BO  than  any  sea-port  town  of  England  at  the  same 


time,  and  waa  behind  few  English  towns  in  the 
knowledge  the  people  had  of  English  literature  of  the 
better  sort.  Dr.  Kirwnn's  philosophical  librar)',  mude 
a  prire  of  war  in  the  Irish  Channel,  became  the  basis 
of  the  present  Athenieiim  Library,  a  rare  collection 
of  good  books  both  new  and  old.  But  it  is  safo  to  say 
tliat  there  was  in  that  library  no  book  so  alwtrusc,  so 
philosophical,  or  printed  in  language  ao  uncommon 
as  to  be  unfit  fur  the  uae  of  numerous  men  and  women 
in  Salem.  Rummage  the  cloeets  of  any  old  gambrel- 
roofed  house  to-day,  and  along  with  crackle-ware  tea- 
pots and  old  silver  porringers  you  will  Hud  some  rare 
volume  of  "Boneca,"  the  "Spectator,"  the  "Diiil," 
the  common  reiuling  of  Hawthorne  and  hia  playniatea 
of  seventy  ycuni  ago  or  later. 

Salem  became  a  city  almut  the  tiJue  when  iU  most 
famous  days  were  over.  With  the  transferenceof  its 
trade  to  the  larger  citiu  end  more  accessible  markets 
its  local  prominence  was  greatly  reduced.  The  build- 
ing of  railroads  and  the  multiplication  of  modern  in- 
ventions reduced,  instead  of  increasing,  its  relative 
importance.  Great  efforts  were  maiie,  and  hopes 
were  entertained,  that  the  port  of  Salem  might  again 
become  the  centre  of  a  grcnl  inland  trade.  Stephen 
C.  Phillips  lost  his  life  in  a  burning  steamer  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  while  making  an  effort  to  open 
new  provinces  to  the  enterprise  of  Salem.  His 
sons  were  prominent  in  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  provision  made  by  the  city  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water.  When  the  city  charter  wiia 
procured,  most  of  the  wealth  won  by  enterprise  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  was  still  held  by  citixens  at 
home,  or.BO  invested  as  to  itwell  the  general  resources 
of  the  city.  But  the  inviting  fields  for  enterprise 
opened  iu  the  Weatern  States  have  caused  the  Iraus- 
fcrencc  of  a  large  part  of  it  to  other  places,  and  with 
It  have  gone  many  of  those  who  have  inherited  it. 
Some  of  thoin  are  to  he  I'oumI  iu  must  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe.  The  siifls 
of  Salem  are  ofGccrs  of  many  weutorii  railways,  and 
the  money  won  in  oriental  trade  now  facilitates  the 
transport  of  the  grain  which  reeds  the  uilllioiis  of 
Europe, 

The  old  Salem  la  gone.  The  men,  the  commerce, 
the  I'nritnn  spirit,  the  high-bred  courtesy,  the  stately 
ways,  the  great  men  and  women  with  strung  local  at- 
tachments,—these  are  gone.  Nothing  remains  of  the 
moat  Btirring  e[HH:h  iu  the  life  nf  the  town  but  naniea, 
places,  and  a  decreasing  number  of  the  families  who 
trace  their  ancestry  back  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  Salem. 

A  new  Salem  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old.  A 
city  Htands  where  the  old  town  won  its  renown, — a 
city  with  railroads,  horse-can,  electric  lights  and  cot- 
ton-millH,  and  a  largo  foreign  population.  Tlie  man- 
sions built  by  mcrchanlsof  English  descent  and  (rain- 
ing are  inhabited  by  operatives  in  the  mills  or  labor- 
ers, who  have  no  interest  in  the  old  ways  or  the 
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former  inbabitauts.  Tbe  Irisb  brogue  and  the 
French  language  are  heard  now  where  pure  English 
was  once  the  rule.  The  old  wharves  are  rottrag ;  the 
ancient  warehouses  are  silently  falling  to  decay,  and 
the  beautiful  shores  of  streams  and  harbors,  which 
once  delighted  the  eyes  of  their  owners,  are  becoming 
an  offense  to  the  poor  who  dwell  along  their  borders. 
The  custom-house,  always  too  large  for  any  reason- 
able expectations  of  prosperity,  is  much  too  vast  for 
the  diminishing  commerce  in  dutiable  goods.  The 
old  Salem  is  dead  and  gone.  Most  of  it  does  not  even 
exist  as  a  relic  of  a  fast-fading  antiquity. 

But  a  new  Salem  is  rising.  The  points  of  activity 
and  interest  are  no  longer  on  her  shores,  which,  for 
the  present,  are  abandoned  to  chance  and  fate  until, 
with  renewed  life  and  a  more  abundant  leisure,  meas- 
ures shall  be  taken  to  make  them  once  more  as 
beautiful  and  attractive  as  they  were  when  "  Lover's 
Lanes"  and  clean  beaches  were  the  resorts  of  the 
youth.  The  centres  of  life  and  business  activity  are 
DOW  within  the  town,  along  that  highway  which, 
once  a  lane  and  then  a  street,  took  its  curves  from 
the  line  of  the  shores  where  the  merchants  lived  and 
business  was  done.  Two  hundred  years  ago  what  is 
DOW  Essex  Street  was  a  shady  lane,  where  the  goats 
and  swine  and  cattle  passed  on  their  way  to  and  from 
their  pastures,  and  where,  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  a 
summer  morning,  the  horns  of  the  herdsmen  sum- 
moned their  flocks  and  herds,  to  be  driven  away  to 
fields  now  inhabited  by  prosperous  citizens.  The 
shores  are  now  deserted  by  commerce,  and  the  shaded 
lanes  of  tlie  old  time  are  now  the  paved  and  lighted 
highways  through  which  begins  to  move,  with  in- 
creasing energy,  the  business  which  is  to  repair  and 
rebuild  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  city.  Home  indus- 
tries, domestic  commerce,  manufactures,  science, 
literature,  music,  art  and  education  are  now  restoring 
the  vanishing  wealth,  renewing  the  ancient  renown, 
and  making  the  city  a  centre  of  enterprises  which  are 
already  enriching  the  national  life. 

Since  the  nineteenth  century  began  there  have 
been  three  distinct  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  city. 
First,  there  was  the  commercial  and  intellectual 
energy  of  the  flrst  thirty  years.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  without  limit.  But  they  were  appropriated  by 
the  larger  life  of  New  England.  Then  came  the 
slowly  diminishing  prosperity  of  the  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which,  in  spite  of 
costly  endeavors  to  prevent  it,  the  city  lost  its  an- 
cient importance  as  a  centre  of  business.  The  war 
ended  the  career  of  ''  Old  Salem,"  and  the  new  Salem 
began  to  be.  The  city  lives  no  longer  on  its  mem- 
ories alone,  and  is  not  distinguished  solely  for  its  an- 
tiquity. Business  activity  and  scientific  enterprise 
are  rapidly  preparing  the  conditions  for  a  new  career 
of  progress,  on  new  lines.  The  history  of  Old  Salem 
is  closed  ;  but  in  the  new  city,  which  is  rising  on  its 
ancient  foundations,  its  memories  will  be  cherished, 
its  annals  will  be  preserved  with  care  and  enriched 
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with  fresh  discovery.  The  historic  places  where  the 
good  and  evil  passions  of  men  were  displayed  in  con- 
flict, and  where  great  virtues  made  the  contest  illus- 
trious, will  be  visited,  as  the  years  pass,  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  newer  parts  of 
the  country.  The  ideals  of  character  which  were  the 
Puritan's  finest  contribution  to  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  honored  and  revered  on  the  spot 
which  gave  them  birth,  will  be  constant  sources  of 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

The  people  of  Salem  are  proud  of  their  ancestry  and 
history,  and  a  diligent  band  of  local  antiquarians  is 
working  out  the  story  of  the  past,  with  results  of  more 
than  local  fame.  But  the  city  is  entering  upon  a  new 
career,  and  may  become  as  notable  for  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  years  to  come  as  it  was  justly  famous  in 
the  past. 

The  Athenseum,  the  Essex  Institute,  the  Pea- 
body  Academy  of  Science  and  the  societies  and  indi- 
viduals that  are  attending  to  music  and  art  are  yet  to 
be  heard  from  in  a  way  not  unworthy  of  Salem.  The 
idea  is  being  cultivated  that  wealth  is  not  the  sole 
foundation  of  good  society,  and  that  the  money  made 
in  the  old  times  was  not  the  principal  gain.  That 
money  is  now  flowing  in  other  channels,  but  it  has, 
in  flowing  away  from  the  place  where  it  was  accumu- 
lated, made  it  only  the  more  evident  that  it  was  one  of 
the  least  of  the  treasures  gained  in  tlie  enterprising 
days  of  foreign  commerce.  Now  attention  is  turned 
to  the  other  things  which  are  seen  to  be  permanent 
and  of  staple  value  in  good  society.  The  new  Salem 
will  be  rich,  but  its  cultivation  will  be  not  incidental. 
It  will  be  held  to  be  of  primary  importance,  and,  with 
religion,  good  morals  and  wisdom,  will  enrich  the 
national  life  far  beyond  any  material  contributions 
which  it  may  make  to  the  national  prosperity. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 
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This  history  lays  no  claim  to  completeness.  It 
deals  but  slightly  with  the  interior,  the  unorganized 
religious  life  of  the  first  settlers  of  Salem,  or  of  the 
later  inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  church-life  of  its  people. 

Nor  is  it  for  the  most  part  history  now  written  for 
the  first  time.  The  main  facts  relating  to  nearly 
every  church  in  the  town  have  been  already  collected 
and  printed — those  of  earlier  date  than  the  present 
century  by  the  very  competent  hand  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Bentley,  minister  of  the  East  Church ;  those  falling 
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within  the  present  century  liy  Charlee  b.  Osgood  and 
Henry  M.  Datchelder,  in  llicir  hint'iricn)  sketch  of 
Baloni,  published  in  1S7D,  whoso  contenU  were  inani- 
featly  verified  with  puinatulcing  care  so  far  an  the 
■athority  for  them  couhl  be  had  and  the  scope  of 
that  work  permitted  tliem  to  be  included. 

The  settlement  of  New  England,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  wtu  an  entorpriije  in  the  iiiteieet  of  religion. 
"CiviliEed  New  England," anys Palfrey,  "is  the  child 
of  English  PuritauiBro."  To  know  the  child,  there- 
fore, ne  should  know  somclbingiif  ita  ancestry.  Only 
briefest  notices  of  the  imle-inigrntiun  period  of  Eng- 
Huh  ruritaniam,  however,  cun  find  room  here. 

When  it  Li  aaid  llnit  the  coliiniKing  nf  New  Eng- 
land wu  in  the  Interest  of  roliipon,  it  is  not  inennt 
Ihikt  secular  intcreuls  hud  no  viiku  in  the  (Hiuncila 
that  directed  it.  Hopes  of  advnntagooua  trade  nnd 
proapccts  of  opening  new  fishing-grounds  were  not 
wanting.  Philanthropic  plans  for  converting  and 
civilizing  the  Indiitns  mingled  with  schenm  for 
reaping  solid  gains  from  enclmnglng  English  goods 
for  land,  peltry,  fiah,  whatever  products  might  turn 
to  nccount  in  a  commerce  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  Now.  The  xlcepli'tu  love  of  mlvcntare,  tliinit 
for  roving  and  change,  sure  to  be  dreaming  its  fasci- 
nating dream  of  voyage  and  exploration  in  every  tenth 
young  Englishman's  brain,  of  eourtie  played  itc  part. 
The  never  failing,  restless,  religious  adventurer — 
source  of  constant  danger  to  the  pence  of  the  new 
settlement — would  also  be  reiuly  to  embark  in  the 
flmt  ship  that  aiiiloil.  It  remains  true  that  a  religious 
purpose  was  predominant  and  controlling  in  the 
Puritan  company  that  settled  Salem. 

Up  to  the  time  of  its  leaving  its  Engliah  home  for 
the  West,  the  history  of  Puritaniam  is  to  be  studied 
chieHy  na  the  history  of  a  national  religious  move- 
ment, of  the  rooting,  spread  and  final  prevailing  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Ueformation  un  English  Hoil.  It  is 
our  province  to  trace  it  more  particularly  sfler  its 
landing  in  America,  and  more  parUcularly  still  in  the 
planting,  growth  and  shaping  of  the  institutions 
which  it  founded  and  fostered  In  this  town.  It  lust 
nothing  of  its  intensity  of  religious  purpose  when  it 
led  its  native  land.  It  became  even  a  larger  element 
in  the  life  of  the  settlers  of  New  England  after  their 
removal  thnci  it  had  been  before,  in  thot  here  they  led 
a  life  of  narrowed  und  simplified  couditione.  It  hud  a 
more  undivided  BUpremucy.  It  had  dee|>ly  colored 
and  characterized  their  life  and  history  before  they 
came ;  now  it  was  the  very  life  of  their  life.  It  im- 
beililed  itself  in  their  social  and  domealie  customs, 
and  took  control  of  their  political  aims  and  plans. 

Lines  of  minor  divergence  naturally  came  to  bo 
drawn  among  the  English  reformers  themselves,  nnd 
that  a  good  while  before  they  sailed  for  these  shores, 
■s  they  found  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  church  reforoi  should  go,  or  what  were 
the  methoils  most  bopeAil  for  elfvcting  it  Some 
counseled  separation  from  the  established  church  as 


the  only  way  to  realise  a  pure  wonhip,  with  entln 
freedom  of  mind  nnd  conscience,  seeing  no  other 
sure  way  to  obtain  relief  from  the  despoliam  of  tha 
Church  of  Itome,  whose  spirit  was  still  present  and 
ruling,  and  whose  methods  still  lingered  in  the 
Church  of  Kpiacopal  England.  Tho«o  who  took  this 
view  were  tho  Separatists,  Brownists,  Indcpendcnla 
of  their  time,  avowed  advocates  of  democracy  in 
church  government,  for  which  Robert  Itrown  of 
Norwich  was  a  strenuous  contestant,  and  in  which 
he  led  a  considerable  fullowing.  Others  r^arding 
the  national  church  aa  a  true  church  still,  evon  in  ll« 
degeneracy,  nnd  having  an  invincible  antipathy  tO 
the  leual  semblance  of  Hvhisni,  firmly  rusistcil  tha 
eoccssion  movement,  and  sought  rather  to  purify  the 
church  of  its  formalism  by  the  leaven  of  a  more  sin- 
cere and  fervent  piety.    These  were  the  Puritans. 

From  the  former  cla<«  came  the  Plymouth  colo- 
nists,— by  the  way  of  Holland,  where  they  tarried  a 
few  years,  and  contempluteil  for  a  time  making  ft 
permanent  religious  home  under  tho  tolerant  lawv, 
the  Protestant  leanings  and  the  comparatively  hos- 
pitable public  sentiment  of  thatconntry. 

The  Puritans  ctintinued  for  a  while  t hoi r  experi- 
ment of  staying  in  the  national  church  and  there 
working  out  its  reformation.  They  never  formally 
abandoned  it.  J)ut  practically  they  did.  They  con- 
fessed to  themselves  after  a  time  that  they  were  not 
succeeding.  Rcluctiintly  they  became  more  and 
more  ncctistomed  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  sea  and  to 
think  of  the  ahorca  beyond.  EJiglish  tradlug  com- 
panies were  acndiug  their  ventures  meanwhile  to  the 
wild  and  litllo-knnwn  bays  and  rivers  of  Virginia 
and  their  ships  were  ranging  the  whole  long  Enalern 
coast  of  the  new  continent.  They  might  try  tholt 
experiment  there,  they  thought,  under  a  less  close 
and  jealous  scrutiny,  und  iioKsildy  pursue  there,  un- 
moli«tc<l  by  savage  neighbors,  iis  they  could  not  at 
home,  unmolested  by  priests  und  (irclHtes,  the  better 
religious  life  they  craved. 

The  reports  thai  came  from  Plymouth  were,  to  be 
sure,  of  hunger,  cold,  sickness,  death  and  of  return- 
ing malcontents,  but  also  of  an  undaunted  faith,  a 
peocefnl  following  of  their  own  nay  in  religion,  nnd 
a  fixed  purpose  to  slay  on  the  part  of  the  conduclora 
and  eurlif.'st  members  of  that  community.  A  schia- 
matic  the  Puritan  would  never  bo,  but  a  non-c<m- 
formlst  he  could  be.  Dut  ut  length  non-conformity 
came  to  bs  no  longer  permitted  in  England.  H« 
looked  now,  then,oftener  toward  theses,  and  thought 
more  of  a  home  and  n  church  in  the  wilderness. 

John  White,  of  the  ICnglish  Dorchester,  "  a  famous 
Puritan  divine,"  jiorhaps  not  thinking  of  a  pousible 
Puritan  church  at  all,  but  only  of  a  plantation  com- 
bined with  a  fishing  and  trudiiig-poit, — John  White, 
of  whatever  thinking.  Interested  himself,  at  any  rate, 
to  induce  some  faithful  men  among  the  number  of 
those  who  made  voyages  from  his  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing  in  these  neighboring  waters  and  bar- 
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tering  along  these  neighboring  American  coasts,  and 
who  were  often  for  months  together  detained  about 
those  parts,  to  make  a  station  at  Cape  Ann,  **  where 
the  mariners  miglit  have  a  home  when  not  at  sea, 
where  supplies  might  be  provided  for  them  by  farm- 
ing and  hunting,  and  where  they  might  be  brought 
under  religious  influences.'' 

In  1623  a  plant  was  made,  with  this  view,  under 
Thomas  Gardner  as  overseer.  For  some  cause  it 
failed.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Roger  Conant,  who  had 
left  the  Plymouth  colony  from  disaflfection,  and  had 
come  up  the  coiut  as  far  as  Nantasket,  being  reported 
to  the  Dorchester  associates  as  a  "religious,  sober 
and  prudent  gentleman,"  was  invited  by  them  to 
come  to  Gape  Ann  and  to  take  charge  of  the  planta- 
tion there.  Though  this  confidence  in  the  newly- 
installed  director  was  not  misplaced,  the  plantation 
still  languished,  and  a  year  or  two  after,  those  en- 
gaged in  it  sold  what  remained  of  their  vessels  and 
supplies,  disbanded,  and,  as  a  company,  quit  their 
joint  proceedings.  But  a  few,  of  better  stuff  than  the 
rest,  and  of  more  staying  qualities  of  character,  re- 
mained behind,  and  kept  charge  of  the  last  importa- 
tion of  cattle.  Mr.  White  was  not  one  to  accept 
defeat.  He  kept  up  communication  with  Gonant,  who 
meantime  had  removed  to  Nahumkeike,  as  a  preferable 
seat  for  the  general  purposes  of  colonization,  and 
pleaded  with  him  not  to  be  discouraged  nor  to  desist 
from  the  undertaking  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand. 
If  Gonant  and  three  others  whom  ho  named  would 
engage  to  stay  at  Naumkeag,  he  promised  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  tliem  and  send  them  recruits,  with  provis- 
ions and  goods  suitable  for  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  drooping  spirits  of  the  settlers  were  with  some 
difficulty  roused  again,  the  faith  of  the  English  mer- 
chants was  reinforced  by  the  energetic  representations 
of  the  Dorchester  patron,  so  that  they  became  willing 
to  risk  a  portion  of  their  wealth  in  another  attempt. 
Not  only  Dorchester  fishermen,  but  London  mer- 
chants and  gentlemen  and  others,  were  brought  to 
put  some  capital  at  stake  here.  And  it  fell  out  that 
John  Endicott, ''  a  man  well  known  to  divers  persons 
of  good  note,*'  "  manifested  much  willingness"  to 
accept  the  leiulorohip  of  the  new  eilbrt  proposed,  and 
came  in  the  summer  of  1628,  at  the  head  of  a  not 
large  party,  to  take  the  management,  which,  after 
some  objection  from  those  already  on  the  ground, 
was  finally  yielded  to  him,  and  the  name  of  Salem, 
which  has  since  come  to  honor,  commemorates,  it  is 
said,  the  pacification  of  the  dispute  between  the  new- 
comers and  the  old,  which  for  a  while  threatened  to 
wreck  the  project. 

So  Salem  began  in  1628.  With  its  beginning  began 
its  worship.  Probably  under  some  tree,  or  if  a  shelter 
had  been  reared  before  the  first  Sabbath  day  came 
round,  under  its  roof,  it  might  be  the  roof  of  Gonant's 
house,  or  of  some  original  **  planter's  house  "  at  first 
designed  for  common  use.  Their  worship  followed  the 
prayer-book  of  the  English  Ghurch,  in   part,  it  is 


likely,  but  they  easily  loosened  themselves  from  its 
ritual,  and  their  worship  became  informal  and  spon- 
taneous— exposition,  free  prayer,  mutual  exhortations, 
— largely  mo<li Tying  the  traditional  forms  of  their 
Old  World  church-life,  all  parts  recognizing  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation  as  they  supplicated  for  pa- 
tience, faith  and  constancy  in  the  way  of  duty  and 
self-sacrifice. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  this  type  of 
man  who  stands  for  the  Salem  founder.  His  portrait 
has  often  been  drawn,  but  it  differs  pretty  widely  in 
the  hands  of  different  delineators.  The  differences, 
however,  will  turn  out  to  be  mainly  in  the  strength 
of  the  lines  and  the  depth  of  the  coloring.  Under 
them  all  the  same  man  is  easily  recognized.  He  is  of 
firm  make,  and  his  figure,  face  and  spirit  always  hold 
tlicir  place  and  are  to  be  identified  at  a  glance.  It  is 
thus  that  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  New  England 
during  the  Stuart  Dynasty,"  ^  has  sketched  his  feat- 
ures. "  The  Puritan  was  a  Scripturist — a  Scrtpturist 
with  all  his  heart,  if,  as  yet  with  imperfect  intelli- 
gence. .  .  .  He  cherished  the  scheme  of  looking 
to  the  word  of  Qod  as  his  sole  and  universal  directory. 
The  Puritan  searched  the  Bible,  not  only 
for  principles  and  rules,  but  for  mandates — and  when 
he  could  find  none  of  these,  for  analogies — to  guide 
him  in  precise  arrangements  of  public  administration 
and  in  the  minutest  points  of  individual  conduct 
His  objections  to  the  government  of  the 
church  by  bisho|)s  were  founded,  not  so  much  on  any 
bad  working  of  that  i)olity,  as  on  the  defect  of  author- 
ity for  it  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  he  preferred  his 
plain  hierarchy  of  pastors,  teachers,  elders  and  dea- 
cons, not  primarily  because  it  tended  more  to  edifica- 
tion, but  because  Paul  had  specified  their  offices  by 
name.  .  .  .  The  opposing  party  in  the  State  was 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  Philistine  and  Amor- 
ite  foes  of  tlie  ancient  chosen  people,  and  he  read  the 
doom  of  the  King  and  his  wanton  courtiers  in  the 
Psalm  which  put  the  '  high  praises  of  Gk>d '  in  the 
mouth  of  God's  people  'and  a  two-edged  sword  in 
their  hand,  to  bind  their  King  with  chains  and  their 
nobles  with  fetters  of  iron.'  .  .  .  He  would  have 
witchcraft,  Bubbath-brcaking  and  filial  disobcdionco 
weighed  in  the  judicial  scales  of  a  Hebrew  Sanhe- 
drim. His  forms  of  speech  were  influenced  by  this 
fond  reverence  for  the  Bible.  .  .  .  He  named  his 
children  after  the  Ghristian  graces,  still  oftener  after 
the  worthies  of  Palestine,  or,  with  yet  more  singular- 
ity, after  some  significant  clause  of  holy  writ. 

"The  Puritan  was  a  strict  moralist.  He  might  be 
ridiculed  for  being  over-scrupulous,  but  never  re- 
proached for  laxity.  Most  wisely,  by  precept,  influ- 
ence and  example — unwisely  by  too  severe  law,  when 
he  obtained  the  power — he  endeavored  to  repress  pre- 
vailing vice  and  organize  a  Ghristian  people.  His 
error  was  not  that  of  interfering  without  reason,  or 
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too  soon.  When  he  insisted  on  a  hearing,  villainous 
men  and  shameless  women,  whose  abominations  were 
a  foul  offense  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  all  who  rev- 
erence God, were  flaunting  in  the  royal  dressing-rooms. 
The  foundations  of  public  honor  and  prosperity  were 
sapped. 

**  In  politics,  the  Puritan  was  the  Liberal  of  his 
day.  If  lie  construed  hie  duties  to  God  in  the  spirit 
of  a  narrow  interpretation,  that  punctilious  sense  of 
religious  responsibility  impelled  him  to  limit  the  as- 
sumption of  human  government.  In  no  stress,  in  no 
delirium  of  politics,  could  a  Puritan  have  been  brought 
to  teach  that,  for  either  public  or  private  conduct, 
there  is  some  hiw  of  man  above  the  law  of  God." 

The  Puritan  came  to  New  England,  as  before  stated, 
as  a  n  on -conformist,  not  as  a  separatist,  with  not  less 
definite  conceptions  of  what  he  did  not  want  in  church 
forms  and  institutions  than  of  what  he  did  want. 
The  ideal  of  the  true  church,  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  was  of  a  brotherhood — ^a  church 
of  equals.  The  elder,  the  bishop,  was  but  a  minister. 
In  him  was  no  oflUcial  superiority  or  authority,  but 
such  as  ho  had  been  invested  with  by  his  brethren. 
To  be  rid  altogether  of  the  false  claims  and  ussump- 
tions  of  authority  which  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
Komish  hierarchy  asserted,  and  sought  to  enforce,  was 
what  the  Puritan  saw  clearly  as  his  right;  it  was  one 
of  the  promised  advantages  dearest  to  his  heart,  to  be 
gained  by  his  removal  to  some  distant  and  obscure 
retreat,  that  there  he  would  be  less  subject  to  jealous 
observation  and  easy  interference,  than  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  of  England. 
Seeing  his  way  so  far,  plainly,  he  set  about  modeling 
his  church  order  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  in  his 
new  home.  The  church  brotherhood  was  sufficient 
unto  itself.  The  local  group  of  Christian  people  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  assembling  together, 
were  competent  to  proceed  with  their  worship  in  their 
own  preferred  way  and  to  maintain  their  Christian 
fellowship  on  such  grounds  and  conditions  as  seemed 
to  them  Scriptural  and  fitting,  always  under  a  common 
acknowledged  responsibility  to  their  consciences  and 
their  God.  This  was  practically  "separatism,"  or 
"  independency,"  but  as  yet  they  did  not  call  it  by 
that  name. 

This  state  of  things  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
a  free  and  natural  church  life,  such  as  would  develop 
spontaneously  under  the  existing  conditions.  There 
was  no  preconceived  form  to  which  all  intellectual 
conclusions,  spiritual  aspirations  and  prophetic  vis- 
ions must  mold  their  expression.  Precedents  sat 
loosely  upon  them.  They  asked  themselves  what  they 
wanted,  and  what  best  satisfied  their  religious  hunger 
and  need,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  liberty  of 
choice  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed.  So 
they  felt  their  way  along  tentatively  into  the  adoption 
of  a  church  life  such  as  suited  their  case  as  they  found 
it  then  and  there  existing,  regarding  it  at  the  same 
time  as  subject  to  modification  as  they  should  find  it 


thereafter  to  require.  If  they  made  mistakes,  they 
were  free  to  repair  them.  They  did  make  mistakes. 
They  could  not  help  it  They  were  made  up  in  their 
individuality  of  the  old  traditions  and  the  new  long- 
ings. They  put  their  free  principles  on  trial,  and 
when  they  ran  against  some  rock  of  rare  and  excep- 
tional individualism  like  Roger  Williams,  or  some  ap- 
prehended social  outcome  of  the  largest  liberality, 
like  the  familism  or  antinomianism,  as  they  regarded 
it,  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  they  felt  a  strain  upon  their 
before  unquestioned  postulates,  and  studied  out  the 
problem  as  they  best  could,  to  arrive  sooner  or  later  at 
some  practical  conclusion  as  to  the  next  step  neces- 
sary to  bo  taken.  They  ma«le  their  church  |>olity,  m 
has  been  happi  ly  said,  as  they  went  along.  The  churches 
of  New  England  had  this  opportunity  to  grow  up 
without  an  excess  of  swathing  prescriptions,  and 
profited  by  it  as  a  child  in  an  out-door  life,  and  with 
not  too  much  sheltering,  dictation  and  repression  of 
its  activity,  often  derives  strength  from  its  freedom. 

This  little  Puritan  colony  was  yet  a  child — in  the 
principles  and  art  of  constructing  society,  framing 
government  and  learning  how  to  live  together  in  a 
self-controlling  community,  how  to  draw  the  lino  be- 
tween what  might  be  safely  conceded  to  individual 
choice  and  what  must  be  enacted  for  the  general 
good ;  it  was  a  child,  it  thought  as  a  child,  it  under- 
stood as  a  child,  in  this  new  learning.  In  finding  out 
how  to  use  its  newly-acquired  liberty  without  abusing 
it,  it  could  not  leap  to  the  highest  wisdom  at  a  bound. 
It  must  sometimes  stumble  and  fall.  If  it  rose  again 
and  went  on  to  better  things,  taught  by  experience  to 
avoid  its  earlier  mistakes,  its  experiment  was  to  be 
accounted  a  success.  Man's  idealism  and  his  hard, 
practical  wisdom  for  daily  use  in  evcry-duy  life  never 
walk  together  with  even  feet.  The  one  hastens,  the 
other  lags;  the  one  sees  forward,  the  other  is  half- 
blind,  and  only  trusts  in  experience  looking  backward. 
Each  corrects  the  other  with  much  confidence  that, 
both  as  to  speed  and  direction,  it  is  entitled  to  govern. 
It  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  human  that  the  Puritan 
should  sometimes  push  on  with  a  daring  that,  to  his 
old  associates,  seemed  rashness,  and  sometimes  mani- 
fest what  posterity,  with  the  teachings  and  experience 
of  centuries  behind  it,  to  assure  and  reassure  its  judg- 
ment, loftily  pronounces  timidity  and  inexcusable  in- 
consistency. A  sufferer  for  his  own  dissent,  how  could 
he  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  turn  and  ox  communicate, 
exile  and  crush  out  the  dissenter  from  his  own  creed 
and  church  order  ?  It  was  simply  because  it  fell  to  him 
to  pass  upon  the  questions  that  came  to  him  for  judg- 
ment two  and  a-half  centuries  ago,  and  not  now. 
Where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  liberty  that  is 
permissible  and  safe  and  the  license  that  is  reckless 
of  consequences  and  destructive  and  must  be  checked 
— this  is  the  question  that  is  always  up,  with  the  in- 
dividual and  with  society,  lasting  on  from  age  to  age, 
but  with  applications  new  and  difhcult  perpetually 
arising  in  practice.     It  is  as  much  our  predicament  as 
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it  WII8  that  of  EnHicott  and  Winthrop,  of  Cotton  and 
Higginson  and  Williams  centuries  back.  Have  we 
not  to  decide  to-day  whether  men  who,  for  aught  we 
know,  are  as  honrnt  and  sincere  us  we  are,  shall  bo 
allowed  openly  and  enthusiastically  to  teach  any  crowd 
it  can  gather,  in  the  streets  of  any  city,  that  the  laws 
that  they  live  under  are  oppressive,  were  enacted  in 
the  interest  of  the  strong  and  rich  and  overbearing, 
and  may  be  cast  oflT,  and  the  very  foundations  of  so- 
ciety upturned  and  overthrown  without  scruple, 
whenever  the  power  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose? 
Add  to  this,  that  a  problem  more  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult still  was  before  the  Puritan  mind,  viz.,  how  to 
steer  clear  of  offense  to  the  jealous  and  watchful  home 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  liber- 
ties they  had  come  here  to  enjoy,  and  were  fully  de- 
termined to  maintain,  and  the  hard  conditions  under 
which  this  Puritan  child  community  was  taking  its 
tutelage  may  be  the  better  appreciated,  and  a  too  free 
criticism  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  be  likely  to 
be  postponed. 

Another  condition  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England  organized  their 
church  system  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  had  a 
constant  influence  in  giving  a  cast  to  the  thought  as 
well  as  a  shape  to  the  covenants,  the  discipline,  the 
teachings  and  the  whole  institutional  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  the  fact  that  the  same  community  was 
regarded  ns  both  a  church  and  a  state.  It  was  work- 
ing out  a  double  problem.  Half  consciously  and  half 
unconsciously,  its  citizens  were  striving,  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  citizens  and  Christian  disciples,  to  realize 
at  once,  and  in  one,  an  ideal  commonwealth  and  a 
true  church.  So,  half  consciously  and  half  uncon- 
sciously, each  of  them,  the  church  snd  the  common- 
wealth, was  tending  to  usurp  at  any  time  the  func- 
tions of  the  other,  and  for  a  considerable  period  these 
New  England  communities  were  in  the  process  of 
finding  out  whether  or  not  the  one  could  stand  for  the 
other;  if  not,  how  far  the  union  was  possible,  and  the 
identification  could  be  made  to  hold.  Though  to  the 
mind  of  the  Puritan  the  problem  inclined  always  to  state 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  question,  whether,  in  the  Inst  re- 
sult, the  church,  as  representing  more  nearly  the  divine 
government,  must  not  of  right  absorb  to  itself,  as  the 
higher  and  as  sole  heir  of  both,  all  inferior  authorities, 
and  take  the  ordering  of  human  society  in  all  its  in- 
terests and  relations  under  its  own  direction,  and 
whether  thus  the  ancient  dream  of  a  theocratic  rule 
was  not  to  come  to  realization  in  the  earth,  and  that 
here,  first,  upon  these  American  shores.  The  spell  of 
tliis  great  hope  was  upon  him  alike  when  he  set  up 
tribunals  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenders 
against  the  peace  of  society,  and  when  he  fixed  upon 
th<)  true  order  of  proceeding  in  church  affairs.  Qual- 
ifications for  citizenship  and  for  church  membership 
constantly  threatened  with  him  to  run  into  each  other, 
get  mixed  and  to  become  one  and  the  same  thing. 


And  in  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  sphere  alike  he  was 
free  to  enter  on  experiments  which  should  test  the 
practicability  of  his  long-cherished  theories.  He 
made  laws,  and  instituted  courts,  and  prescribed  mag- 
istracies, and  called  into  being  agencies  of  government, 
a  step  at  a  time,  as  exigencies  arose  and  as  new  con- 
ditions pushed  him  to  decisions,  which  he  had  been 
willing  to  leave  till  some  necessity  drove  him  to 
judgment  and  action. 

As  a  fact  going  to  show  in  strong  relief  the  predomi- 
nance of  religious  motive  and  purpose  in  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  the  very  leading  part  taken 
by  the  ministers  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  is  to  be  noted.  For  a  considerable  period  they 
were  but  little  less  conspicuous  as  counselors  and 
founders  in  the  establishment  of  civil  government  and 
in  its  conduct,  than  in  constituting  churches,  settling 
what  should  be  done  in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  di- 
recting both  worship  and  religious  instruction.  And 
these  ministers  of  the  earlier  times  of  New  England 
possessed  high  qualifications  for  the  duties  they  were 
called  to  perform.  Belonging  to  that  class  of  persons 
whose  original  force  of  character  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action  had  caused  their  exclusion  from 
church  dignities  and  chances  of  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  England,  they  had  had  the  best  train- 
ing which  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
afforded.  "  By  the  practice  in  the  colony,*'  it  has 
been  said,  **  the  General  Court,  from  time  to  time, 
propounded  questions  to  the  ministers  or  elders  which 
they  answered  in  writing.  The  proceeding  was  simi- 
lar to  that  under  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quiring the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to 
give  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  upon  request,  opinions  upon  im- 
portant questions  of  law  and  upon  solemn  occasions. 
The  opinions  given  by  the  ministers,  which  have  been 
preserved,  are  very  able,  and  will,  in  logic  and  sound 
reasoning,  bear  a  not  unfavorable  comparison  with 
opinions  of  justices  given  under  the  provision  of  our 
Constitution.''  ^ 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  whose  large  informa- 
tion respecting  early  American  history  justly  gives 
great  weight  to  his  statements,  while  discrediting  the 
common  notion  that  the  early  ministers  of  Massachu- 
setts exercised  the  controlling  or  leading  influence  in 
affairs  of  civil  government  which  history  and  tradi- 
tion have  ascribed  to  them,  nevertheless  says  this  of 
them:  ''There  can  be  little  doubt  that  John  Cotton, 
minister  of  the  First  Church  [in  Boston],  had  very 
great  authority  here,  while  he  lived,  of  a  social  or  po- 
litical character.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  humanly 
speaking,  but  that  Boston  is  Boston,  because  he  came 
and  lived  here,  be  it  observed,  because  Winthrop  and 
Dudley  wanted  him  to,  and  begged  him  to.  . 
And  probably  few  affairs  of  importance  were  decided 
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in  which  Cotton  did  not  take  part,  and  in  which  his 
advice  was  not  respected."  It  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  grounds  Cotton  is  thus  assigned  a  weight  of  in- 
fluence wholly  exceptional,  so  that  it  could  be  said 
that  **  no  trace  of  any  such  power  appeared  after- 
ward." If  "  there  were  countless  instances,"  as  Dr. 
Hale  says  there  were,  "  when  the  ministers  met  with 
the  court,  advised  with  them  and  were  consulted  as  any 
other  intelligent  gentlemen  might  be  consulted,"  we 
read  between  these  lines  that  many  ministers  were 
found  to  be  "  intelligent  gentlemen,"  whom  the  court 
deemed  it  important  to  consult.  Official  respect 
purely,  and  authority  as  ecclesiastics  it  is  not  claimed 
that  they  received.  Quite  otherwise.  In  the  first 
church  organized  in  M:issachusetts — that  in  Salem — 
those  who  had  been  ministers  in  the  English  Church 
were  first  "  reduced  to  the  ranks  "  among  the  Salem 
brethren,  and  then  by  thme  brethren  raised  or  set  apart 
to  the  position  of  ministers.  ''  There  were  present,  at 
the  time,  and  on  the  spot,"  says  Upham,  "at  least  four 
persons  who  had  borne  the  ministerial  office  in  distin- 
guished positions,  men  of  talent,  learning  and  repu- 
tation, and  eminent  in  worth  as  well  as  station."  '  If 
they  ha<l  great  influence  afterward,  it  was  because  by 
their  solid  intelligence  and  their  consistent  Christian 
carriage  they  entitled  themselves  to  a  leading  influ- 
ence. **  The  leaders  led  as  they  always  will,"  says  Dr. 
Ha1e,words  emphatically  applicable  to  men  likeHiggin- 
Bon,  Williams  and  Peters,  as  well  as  to  Cotton.  "The 
clergy,"  says  Pailfrey,  in  a  rSsumi  of  the  state  of  the 
Massacliusctts  colony  in  1634,  "  now  thirteen  or  four- 
teen in  number,  constituted  in  some  sort  a  separate 
estate  of  special  dignity.  Though  they  were  excluded 
from  secular  office,  the  relation  of  their  functions  to 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  community  which  had  been 
founded,  as  well  as  tl^eir  personal  weight  of  ability 
and  character,  gave  great  authority  to  their  advice. 
Nearly  all  were  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  had  held  livings  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  Several  had  been  eminent  among  their  fel- 
lows for  all  professional  endowments." 

The  theology  of  the  Salem  colonists,  as  of  the  set- 
tlers of  New  England  generally,  was  Calvinistic. 
The  formularies  emanating  from  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  divines  embody  it  with  virtual  accuracy. 
It  was  held  with  no  half  indifference,  no  mental  reserva- 
tionR;  not  merely  f(»r  substance  of  doctrine.  Face  to 
fuce,  with  a  will  to  blink  nothing  of  the  terrible  in- 
ferences involved,  as  before  God,  the  sombre  creed 
was  confessed.  And  though,  with  Robinson,  these  con- 
fessors believed  that  more  light  would  break  forth 
from  the  word  of  God,  they  anticipated  no  such  light 
as  would  soften  the  rigors  of  the  divine  government 
or  lift  the  crushing  doom  of  eternal  pains  from  the 
non-clcct — from  the  unbeliever  and  the  impenitent 
who  remained  hardened  to  the  hour  of  death.  This 
was  the  Puritan's  creed.     His  human  feeling  of  com- 
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passion  and  justice  was  too  strong  against  it  in  many 
a  genial  hour,  and  in  many  a  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment, and  he  took  refbge,  as  often  as  occasion  required, 
from  unbearable  thoughts  of  the  fate  of  the  wretched 
lost,  and  unbearable  thoughts  of  God,  in  the  comfort- 
ing sentences  of  Scripture  that  reminded  him  that 
God  would  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 

The  first  church  in  New  England  was  that  at  Ply- 
mouth. It  landed  a  completed  church.  The  next, 
the  first  gathered  upon  the  soil,  was  that  at  Salem. 
Its  beginning  possesses  a  curious  interest  and  throws 
invaluable  light  upon  the  principles  and  aims  that 
guided  the  founders  of  the  earlier  colonial  churches. 
At  every  point  in  the  proceedings  it  may  be  seen  that 
it  was  a  natural  and  gradual  growth,  rather  than  an 
artificial  construction,  built  upon  precedents.  It  ap- 
pears that  seventeen  days  intervened  between  the  first 
step  taken  in  the  business  of  organization  and  the 
final  one.  The  6th  of  August,  1629,  has  usually  been 
assumed  as  the  date  of  its  institution.  We  should 
rather  assign  it  to  the  20th  of  July.  On  that  day  it 
exercised  the  highest  functions  of  a  corporate  body, 
viz.,  held  an  election — voting  in  the  choice  of  its  most 
important  officers,  viz.,  those  of  pastor  and  teacher. 
True,  it  had  no  written  constitution  yet.  Its  cove- 
nant was  not  adopted  till  more  than  two  weeks  after- 
wards. So  far  as  appears,  it  had  not  yet  a  list  of  en- 
rolled members.  "  Every  fit  member  wrote,  in  a  note, 
his  name  whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit 
for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise,  whom  they  would  have 
for  teacher."  But  nothing  indicates  how  it  was  de- 
termined who  were  to  be  deemed  "fit  members." 
Perhaps  it  was  by  general  assent  of  the  assembly,  any 
ballot  being  received  if  no  objection  was  made.  Per- 
haps each  one  was  put  upon  his  own  conscience  to 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  ought  to  participate  in 
the  vote.  At  least  the  result  was  accepted  without 
question  or  dispute.  The  day  had  been  appointed  as 
a  "solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pas- 
tor and  teacher."  It  was  a  public  assembly,  meeting 
in  response  to  this  appointment  which  took  action. 
"  The  former  part  of  the  day  being  spent  in  praise 
and  teaching,  the  latter  part  was  spent  about-the  elec- 
tion." 

We  are  forbidden  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  mere 
preliminary  and  informal  selection,  intended  to  be  rati- 
fied later,  by  the  fact  that  the  church  then  and  there  pro- 
ceeded to  set  apart  the  pastor  and  teacher-elect  with 
solemn  and  formal  ceremony  of  official  investment. 
"  So  the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor  and 
Mr.  Hlgginson  to  be  teacher;  and  they  accepting  the 
choice,  Mr.  Hlgginson,  with  three  or  four  more  of  the 
gravest  members  of  the  church,  laid  their  hands  on 
Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayers  therewith.  This  being 
done,  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr. 
Hlgginson."  Here  are  all  the  circumstances  indica- 
tive of  a  completed  installation  of  these  two  chief 
officers  of  the  church;  and  thi^  was  on  the  20th  of 
July.     When  the  church  or  assembly  proceeded  to  its 
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next  action,  which  was  the  choice  of  elders  and  dea- 
cons, it  did  leave  thtit  business  uncompleted,  at  that 
time,  to  be  finished  at  a  later  day.  Aflcr  going  so  far 
ns  to  designate  the  persons  of  its  choice — prrhnps  by 
what  we  might  call  an  informal  ballot — it  is  quaintly 
added  by  Mr.  Charles  Gk>tt,  in  his  letter  to  Qovemor 
Bradford,  that  "  they  were  only  named,  and  laying  on 
of  hands  deferred  to  see  if  it  pleased  God  to  send  us 
more  able  men  over.''  It  is  true  that  at  the  meeting 
which  followed,  August  6th,  "appointed  for  another 
solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  full  choice  of  elders 
and  deacons,  and  ordaining  them,"  not  only  were  the 
elders  and  deacons  chosen  and  set  apart  to  their  re- 
specttve  offices  in  a  formal  and  solemn  manner,  but 
some  ceremony  of  ordination  took  place  also,  in  seem- 
ing repetition  of  that  by  which,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
the  pastor  and  teacher  had  been  ordained.  In  look- 
ing for  the  reasons  for  this  we  are  lefl  hirgely  to  con- 
jecture. Whatever  may  have  occurred  in  the  consul- 
tations held  by  those  interested  between  July  20th 
and  August  6th,  the  election^  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  former  day,  must  have  boon  deemed  valid,  for 
it  was  lefl  undisturbed,  and  no  like  form  was  gone 
through  with  again.  But  the  church  at  Plymouth 
had  been  notified  of  the  occasion,  and  representatives 
of  that  church  had  been  invited  and  were  expected 
to  be  present  on  August  6th.  Their  approval  and 
assurance  of  fellowship  were  also  expected  to  be  given, 
and  were  valued,  though  especial  cnre  was  taken  that 
it  should  be  understood  beforehand  that  this  proffered 
fellowship  would  be  welcomed  on  the  part  of  the 
Salem  Church  simply  as  an  act  of  Christian  courtesy 
and  brotherly  communion,  and  not  as  implying  any 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  one  church  over  another. 
There  had  been  correspondence  previously  between 
them  of  Plymouth  and  these  of  Salem  in  regard  to 
the  true  principles  and  right  method  of  church  founda- 
tion and  organization,  in  which  there  had  appeared 
to  be  a  general  harmony  of  views  and  the  utmost  good 
feeling,  though  not  entire  concurrence  in  all  points. 

On  the  6th  of  August  a  covenant  was  to  be  present- 
ed for  adoption,  and  a  more  definite  recognition  and 
enrollmeflt  of  the  members  of  the  church  was  to  be 
made  by  signing  and  accepting  the  covenant.  In  the 
absence  of  any  definite  testimony  going  to  show  the 
motive  for  the  renewal  of  the  act  of  ordination — the 
laying  on  of  hands — upon  the  pastor  and  teacher- 
elect,  we  venture  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  part- 
ly that,  upon  review  of  the  proceedings  of  July  20th, 
it  was  thought  that  the  adoption  and  signing  of  the 
covenant  would  more  properly  have  preceded  the  or- 
daining of  the  ministers;  partly,  perha|is,  that  the 
contemplated  full  constitution  of  the  church  designed 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  later  day,  together  with  the 
expected  presence  on  that  day  of  the  Governor  and 
others,  messengers  from  the  Plymouth  Church,  as 
guests  of  the  Salem  brethren,  and  appointed  to  bring 
greetings  from  the  older  sister  church,  made  it  seem 
to  those  who  arranged  the  proceedings,  fitting  that 


the  induction  of  the  chosen  ministers  of  the  church 
into  office  should  form  a  part  of  the  observances  of 
the  time,  as  essential  to  their  completeness.  Gover- 
nor Bradford  and  his  associates  from  Plymouth,  "com- 
ing by  sea  and  hindered  by  cross-winds,"  did  not 
arrive  till  late  in  the  day;  but  though  not  present 
at  the  beginning,  "they  came  into  the  assembly  after- 
wards, and  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
wishing  all  prosperity,  and  a  blessed  success  unto 
such  good  beginnings." 

To  assist  us  in  determining — if  that  is  possible — what 
was  the  form  of  the  covenant  adopted  by  the  Salem 
Church  in  1629,  and  to  explain  some  of  the  contro- 
versies which  have  arisen  over  this  question,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  present  here  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  records  of  this  church. 

No  records  made  contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  events  and  facts  which  they  record  are  now 
in  existence  of  an  earlier  period  than  1660,  the  time 
when  the  ministry  of  John  Iligginson  began.  John 
Higginson  was  the  son  of  Francis,who  was  chosen  the 
first  teacher  in  the  Salem  Church  July  20, 1629,  and 
who  drew  up  the  covenant  adopted  August  6th  of  the 
same  year.  There  was  a  book  of  records  purporting 
to  cover  the  period  from  1629  to  1660  in  existence 
when  John  Higginson  was  ordained,  or  at  least  from 
1636  to  1660;  when  and  how  it  began  is  obscure.  It 
appears  to  have  borne  upon  its  pages  some  things 
which  it  seemed  to  the  most  considerate  and  exem- 
plary members  of  the  church  not  well  to  hand  down 
to  posterity.  A  committee  was  appointed  accordingly 
"  to  review  the  church  book  and  to  report  such  things 
to  the  church  as  they  conceive  worthy  of  considera- 
tion." In  their  report  the  committee  say  that: 
"They  conceived  the  book  itself  and  paper  of  it 
being  old,  not  well  bound,  and  in  some  places  having 
been  wet  and  torn,  and  not  legible,  is  not  like  to  last 
long  to  be  of  use  to  posterity ;  therefore  they  thought 
it  beet  if  it  were  kept  in  a  place  of  safety  by  the 
Elders — by  that  mean$  U  will  be  of  we  9o  long  <u  it  will 
last.  Only  some  few  passages  in  it,  which  do  reflect 
upon  particular  persons,  or  upon  the  whole  church, 
without  any  church  vote,  and  without  the  proof,  they 
did  mark  in  the  book  as  thinking  they  should  be 
struck  out."  At  the  same  time,  "  some  of  the  breth- 
ren propounded,  which  was  readily  consented  to,  that 
there  might  be  liberty,  to  such  as  desired  it,  to  see 
those  passages  mentioned  in  the  former  book  for  a 
month's  time."  This  recommendation  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  church,  and  to  have 
been  adopted  and  carried  into  effect.  It  accomplished 
all  that  was  expected  of  it — perhaps  more.  Not  only 
were  the  objectionable  parts  withdrawn  from  sight, 
but  the  book  itself  disappeared,  and  except  some  por- 
tions of  it  which  were  transcribed  into  the  new  book 
of  records,  begun  by  John  Higginson  in  1660,  its  con- 
tents are  unknown.  It  has  been  assumed  that  all  that 
was  important  in  it  would  be  likely  to  be  preserved, 
and  to  be  contained  in  the  record  of  the  second  Hig- 
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ginson.  Very  likely.  We  ehmll  piolNibljr  nerer  know. 
Some  will  never  ceaae  to  regret  that  they  cannot  know. 
If  not  important  in  any  other  lenie^  aome  will  alwaja 
think  that  even  the  expunged  records  are  Important 
to  the  completeneM  of  history,  and  wish  that  it  had 
been  permitted  them  also  to  Judge  for  themselves  the 
wisdom  of  suppressing  them!  It  would  be  Interesting, 
no  doubt,  to  see  what  picture  thestormy  timeof  lU^ger 
Williams'  ministry  left  of  itself  on  the  old  rooord- 
book.  At  least,  as  to  the  fidthftilness  and  accuracy  of 
the  copy  of  those  portions,  purporting  to  be  trans- 
cribed from  the  first  book  into  the  second,  as  far  as 
they  go,  there  should  be  no  valid  ground  of  doubt. 
But  just  here  a  new  question,  and  an  Important  one, 
precipitates  itself  upon  us  as  to  this  very  point — name- 
ly, the  accuracy  of  the  copy.  The  old  book,  the  first 
book  of  records,  appears  to  have  been  begun  no  eariier 
than  1686,  with  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Hugh  Peters;^  consequently  its  record  of  events  at 
the  organization  of  the  church,  in  I629,was  not  strictly 
contemporaneous  with  the  events.  When  we  read  there 
the  covenant  of  1629,  as  renewed  in  1686,  what  confi- 
dence may  we  rightly  have  that  the  renewed  covenant 
was  the  same  that  Francis  Hlgginson  wrote^  and  the 
church  in  Salem  adopted  August  6, 1629 1  Was  it  the 
same  in  substance  only,  or  likewiM  in  fiirmt  Over  this 
question  a  spirited  controversy  has  arisen  within  the 
Isst  fifty  years. 

John  Hlgginson,  minister  of  the  church  firom  1660 
to  1708,  and  son  of  the  fhimer  of  the  covenant^  him- 
self, ss  a  youth  of  thirteen,  having  joined  the  church  in 
1629,  solemnly  renewing  this  covenant  with  the  church 
In  1660,  records  It  as  having  been  already  **  renewed" 
by  the  church  in  1636,  and  he  is  our  authority  for  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  covenant  adopted  in  1629,  as  he  in- 
dorses it  as  such,  the  record  in  the  margin  running 
thus:  "  6  of  Gth  month,  1629,  this  covenant  was  public- 
ly Signed  and  Declared,  as  may  appear  from  page  85,  in 
this  book."  To  thin,  as  renewed  in  1660,  is  prefixed 
a  preamble  adopted  with  it  in  1G86,  which  states  the 
fact  and  shows  the  motive  of  the  renewal  at  that 
time,  1636,  and  an  additional  article  is  appended  to  it 
at  the  end,which  was  adopted  with  it  at  the  renewal.  In 
1660,  as  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
Quakers  at  that  time,  the  fact  and  the  motive  of  the 
addendum  being  likewise  plainly  stated.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  intention  seems  clearly  and  unmistakably  to 
have  been  to  present  the  covenant  of  1629  in  its  orig- 
inal and  unaltered  form,  and  to  distinguish  from  it 
carefully  the  prefix  and  suffix  above  referred  to  as  no 
part  uf  it.  We  introduce  it  here  as  it  stood,  unques- 
tioned, for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  And  to 
make  evident  the  parts  added  in  1636  and  in  1660,  it 
is  given  as  it  standi  in  the  record  of  Mr.  John  Hig- 
gintton  in  IGGO, — 

1  n«  wrote  hiaown  name  Briar.  It  him  l»e«n  tlie  modem  UMgo  to 
write  it  PcterM.  l>r.  Palfk^y,  lu  hU  **  llijttory  of  New  ICuglaud,*'  writes 
ItPder. 
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S  Wm  ptcmlm  to  walln  wMi  oar 
pitfoB  wUh  all  wOfllrfUlBH 


■fliUait  Umbi  ;  iMt  la  all  oibaoai  to  Mlo«  Um  rate  oClht  l«nl 
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6  Waa  wfllaot  to  Um  ODBiWjartaB  toiaranHa 
glftoorpaititoqMaklBf  arMrapllBg^  ar  ttun 
iBgaCoaialmUuaaor  riataia  Sal 
kBowlBgliow  MBoli  Um  Iieai  aaiyto 
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6  Wa  bjad  oar  arifM  to  MaMtr  tiM 
aU  tratii  aad  pMoe^  boCk  to  npud  U 
oat,  Boa  way  •MfhUag  aar  ak/bm 
•oil  wi  need  aluUbe:  nor  Uyiof  a  etuniUiug  block  bofora  aay,  aoo, 
not  tlie  ludlana^  whoae  good  we  doiira  to  imMMita^  and  no  to  oua- 
rerae,  m  we  may  aroyd  the  verrye  appeanince  oT  erill. 

7  Wee  kearbye  prumln  to  carrye  our  aeWee  to  all  lawfall  obedlaaoe, 
totlHNM  Uiat  are  over  ue.  In  Ohuroh  or  Ouaimoawaaks  knuwIaK  how 
well  pleaeing  U  will  be  to  the  Lord,  Uiat  th^  ekouhl  have  laouar- 
ageneut  la  thelia  piaeoi^  by  our  not  crievelug  ttieyre  qdrltae  through 
our  Irregularitloe. 

8  Wee  iveolve  to  approve  oar  nlvea  to  Che  Lord,  to  oar  pertlcalar  eal- 
Ingi,  ehunnlag  ydleneaae  the  bane  of  any  atate,  nor  will  waa  dealt 
hardly,  or  opprearingly  with  any,  wherein  wa  ara  the  Lord'a  itow- 
ardi:  • 

9  alaoe  promysiag  to  our  beet  abllUla  to  toaeh  oar  ehlldrea  and 
•ervanta  the  kuowledg  of  God  and  hia  will,  that  they  may  nrra  hla 
alio  ;  and  all  this,  not  by  any  etnngth  of  oar  owae,  boC  by  tha  Locd 
Ohriat ;  whoae  btoud  we  dealn  nuty  qirlnckle  tkis  oar  Oovaaaat  aiada 
In  his  name. 

TkU  QnmuuU  wtu  nutmedhf  Ikt  Ckmrck  en  a  ■eflaaas  daif  ^  ibuiiS- 
falion  6^1  mondk  1800.  IKJbMaJtoeoMldwInyfJbepewsra/  TtmfMitm 
wmongti  m  h$  reammo/  ge  Qmaktn  dodrUutolkt  Unmiimf  tff  eeuM  to  fto 
place  where  «m  are  tutd  emdamgeri$tg  of  olAera,  doe  Me  eimM  fo  raanwtsr  fto 
Admaniiiim  o/  ow  Suriomr  Chtiel  to  hie  dieeiitlee  UtUk.  10. 

T\Jce  heal  au.'l  bewtve  of  pe  leaeeu  of  the  iLtctrime  of  Ike  Pkiuleeea  emA 
dite  jmlffe  ao  ftrre  m»  we  mtdereUitid  it  pi  fe  Qtutkrre  dttetrlme  !■  ••  hmd  etr 
wane  tkau  thai  of  pe  Phariteea ;  Therefore  we  due  CWcmimI  hf  the  help 
of  Jeeu§  Chriel  to  take  heed  mud  heware  ^  Ike  leaeem  of  Ike  duolrime  of 
the  Quakert. 

Tlio  preamble,  postscript  and  marginal  note  we 
have  italicized. 

Until  about  fidy  years  ago,  no  doubt  is  known  to 
have  been  publicly  expressed  or  privately  entertained 
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that  the  covenant,  as  renewed  in  1636,  was,  with  a 
near  approach  to  verbal  accuracy,  the  saine  that  was 
adopted  in  1629.  In  connection  with  a  "  discourse 
delivered  on  the  First  Centennial  Annivernary  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church/'  in  1835,  by  liev.  Samuel  M. 
Worcester,  pastor  of  that  church,  and  published,  the 
author  places  the  covenant  of  1636 — the  foregoing 
covenant  of  these  pages — in  an  appendix,  with  the 
following  passage  taken  from  its  first  paragraph  in 
quotation  marks,  namely :  "  That  we  covenant  with 
the  Lord,  and  one  with  another,  and  do  bind  our- 
selves, in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all 
his  ways,  according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself 
unto  us  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth  :  **  and  follows 
the  quotation  with  this  explanatory  observation,  "  I 
have  seen  fit  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  quotation 
that  part  of  the  Preamble  of  the  foregoing  Covenant, 
wMchlnuped  wa$,  in  iubstance  at  least,  The  Cove- 
N ANT  '  which  the  church  uxu  bound  unto  at  their  first 
beginning.* "  [The  italics  arc  ours  ]  This  conclu- 
sion, though  couchc<l  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  suspi- 
cion, was  fortified  with  sundry  roisons  to  support  it, 
and  aflirmed  later  in  more  confident  terms:  '*The 
conclusion  is  to  my  mind  irresistible  from  the  internal 
evidence  alone,  that  the  covenant  printed  in  the  Mng- 
nalia  of  Mather  [that  of  1636  as  given  above],  and 
often  cited  as  the  covenant  of  the  First  Church  at  its 
beginning,  could  not  have  been  the  first  Covenant  of 
that  church." 

Again,  in  a  discourse  delivered  nt  riymouth  De- 
cember 22,  1848,  and  published  the  following  year. 
Dr.  Worcester  reiterates  the  same  opinion  with 
greater  emphasis,  and  qualified  by  no  doubts :  "  What 
has  been  generally  printed,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  the  First  Covenant  of  that  church,  and 
adopted  August  6,  1629,  is  not  that  covenant.  Lt  wns 
adopted  as  a  special  covenant  in  1636  "  is  his  confi- 
dent decision,  which  he  proceeded  to  support  with 
the  asserted  facts  and  resulting  reasonings  which  had 
brought  his  mind  to  this  conviction.  And  yet,  again 
in  1854,  in  discussion  of  the  same  subject  before  the 
Essex  Institute,  the  same  ground  was  firmly  main- 
tained by  him.  In  the  next  year,  1855,  two  publica- 
tions appeared,  both  issued  by  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Publication,  which  gave  their  sanction  to 
this  later  view  of  the  first  covenant.  One  was  "  The 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,"  etc.,  by  Jo- 
seph B.  Felt,  Vol.  I.,  and  the  other  a  new  edition  of 
Morton's  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  in  (he  appen- 
dix to  which  the  editor,  or  editors,  indorse  the  same 
conclusion.  Mr.  Felt  says, '  that  **  this  cove- 
nant [of  1629]  differs  from  the  second,  formed  1636, 
which  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  first,  and 
from  the  hand  of  Higginson,  when  it  was  probably 
drawn  up  by  Peters  at  the  later  date."  He  appears 
to  have  relied,  as  Dr.  Worcester  had  done,  mainly  on 
internal  evidence  as  his  warrant  for  this  belief.* 


1  Pngo  116. 
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In  the  new  edition  of  "Morton's  New  England's 
Memorial,"  Appendix  A,  under  the  heading  "The 
Articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant  of  1629,"  there  is 
attributed  to  the  editor  of  an  earlier  edition  of  the 
work,  the  learned  Judge  John  Davis,  an  important 
oversight  in  not  discovering  that  with  the  covenant 
of  1629  was  adopted  a  separate  confession  of  faith, 
and  in  misinterpreting  history,  in  that  he  omitted  to 
connect  this  confession  of  faith  with  the  covenant  of 
1629  as  a  virtual  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church  at  its  beginning. 

The  foregoing  authorities, — Worcester,  Felt  and 
the  editors  of  **  Morton's  Memorial,"  edition  of  1855, 
witnessing  to  the  strong  probability,  if  not  moral 
certainty  of  considerable  and  important  diflerences 
between  the  covenant  of  1629  and  the  renewed 
covenant  of  1636  {\f  they  be  not  reducible  to  one 
authority t  viz, :  the  Rev,  Dr,  Worcester,  followed  by  the 
others),  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  indications,  or 
proofs,  that  the  covenant  of  1629  was  adopted  jointly 
with  a  creed,  or  confession  of  articles  of  belitf.  The 
covenant  proper  of  1G29  they  believe  to  have  been 
materially  shorter  than  that  of  1636,  but  to  have  had 
this  credal  adjunct,  which  made  the  church  constitu- 
tion of  1629  to  diiler  greatly  from  the  renewed  cove- 
nant of  1636  in  being  distinctly  and  emphatically 
doctrinal  in  its  aspect. 

An  arraignment  so  weighty  as  this  of  what  had 
passed  for  verified  history  for  many  generations, 
though  sustained  by  a  support  so  considerable,  and 
by  names  of  repute,  was  not  likely  to  go  long  un- 
challenged. Nor  did  it.  Taking  only  the  time  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  evidence  in  the  case  to  a  rigid 
re-examination,  the  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White,  judge  of 
probate  of  Essex  County,  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  First  Clinrch  for  many  years,  rej>lied  to  the 
published  statements  of  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  in  which 
the  traditions  current  for  a  couple  of  centuries  as  un- 
disputed truth  were  set  aside  as  we  have  seen  with 
great  assurance  as  founded  in  misconception — ^as 
sanctioning  "an  egregious  and  singular  error."  Point 
by  point  the  champion  of  the  long  accredited  opinion, 
— namely,  that  the  covenaiU  of  1636  was,  with  no  nuUe- 
rial  difference,  tJic  cooenofU  of  1629, — stoutly  contend- 
ed for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  ancient  and  long 
unquestioned  opinion.  The  testimony  of  John  Hig- 
ginson was  held  to  be  explicit.  His  knowledge  of 
the  facts  was  not  to  be  impeached.  What  Cotton 
Mather  said  of  the  first  covenant  was  also  to  be  ac- 
cepted, he  contended,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
it  had  been  said  by  Higginson  himself,  for  he,  Hig- 
ginson, wrote  that. having  "known  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  these  (New  England)  churches  unto  this 
day,  and  having  read  over  much  of  this  history  (in 
the  Magnalia),  I  cannot  but  in  the  love  and  fear  of 
Ood  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  it."  The  first  cove- 
nant is  given  by  Mather  as  agreeing  with  that  of 
1636,  only  differing  from  it  in  lacking  its  preamble. 
The  important  testimony  of  Rev.  John  Fiske  is  also 
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cited  by  Mr.  White— only  lately  brought  to  llght^  but 
dating  almost  from  the  reaeWal  of  the  Oorenaat  in 
1686,  aa  Mr.  Fiske  came  to  Salem,  from  England,  In 
1637,  and  waa  for  tome  time  an  aialatant  of  Ber.  Mr. 
Peters.  In  Mr.  Fiske's  private  book  of  reooida  **  we 
find  recorded/*  aays  Jn^  White,  '*  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Mr.  Fiske,  the  First  Oovenant  of  the  Salem 
Church,  with  the  preamble  to  its  renewal,  •  •  . 
Mr.  Fiske's  record  of  the  Oorenant  being  essentially 
the  same  as  that  which  we  have  taken  firom  the  Salem 
Church  book  "  (that  already  presented  In  this  writ- 
ing). 

The  "confession  of  fkiih,''  which  Dr.  Worcester 
supposes  was  adopted  by  the  chnrch  in  1629,  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  covenant,  Mr.  White  bellevea 
— and  believes  ho  has  proved— waa  of  much  later 
date,  probably  1660,  and  was  expressly  declared  not  to 
be  intended,  even  at  that  date,  to  be  imposed  as  a  rigid 
test  upon  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church. 
He  produces  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  impo- 
sition of  doctrinal  tests  as  a  unilbrm  and  Indispensa- 
ble condition  of  admission  to  church  membership 
was  expressly  disavowed  by  the  church  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  for  a  long  time  at  loaat  it  consistently 
adhered  in  practice  to  the  position  thus  taken.  Not 
denying  that  Mr.  Francis  Higginaon  waa  oommls- 
sioned  "  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  fidth  and  cove- 
nant in  Scripture  language,"  or  that  he  did  so,  he 
finds  all  that  these  terms  describe  and  define  in  tlie 
single  instrument  commonly  known  and  spokra  of 
aa  tlie  first  covenant;  "covenant,"  or  "confession 
of  faith  and  Covenant,"  he  finds  it  called,  the  terms 
being  used  interchangeably,  and  when  designated  as 
"the  confession  of  faith  and  covenant,"  the  pro- 
noun referring  to  it  is  in  the  singular  number,  indi- 
cating but  one  instrument  or  writing.  Morton,  hav- 
ing full  knowledge  of  things  from  the  beginning, 
writes,  in  his  "New  England's  Memorial:"  "The  con- 
fesBion  of  faith  and  covenant  fore-mentioned  was 
acknowledged  only  as  a  direction,  pointing  unto  that 
faith  and  covenant  contained  in  the  holy  Scripture, 
and  therefore  no  man  was  qonfined  unto  that  form  of 
words,  but  only  to  the  substance,  end  and  scope  of 
the  matter  contained  therein.  .  .  .  Some  were 
admitted  by  expressing  their  consent  to  that  written 
confession  of  faith  and  covenant ;  others  did  answer 
to  questions  about  the  principles  of  religion  that 
were  publicly  propounded  to  thorn  ;  some  did  present 
their  confession  in  writing,  which  was  read  for  them, 
and  some  that  were  able  and  willing,  did  make  their 
confession  in  their  own  words  and  way.  A  due  re- 
spect was  also  had  unto  the  converdations  of  men, 
viz. :  that  they  were  without  scandal." ' 

Besides  much  other  external  and  historical  evi- 
dence, too  voluminous  to  be  introduced  here,  but  pre- 

1  "N*w  England's  Memorial,**  DaTls*  •diUon,  pp.  146-147.  8a«  alao  a 
tnict,  without  dat«(in  Boston  AthenaBum  TJbrary.  **B.  70:  Soniiona**), 
•ntitlad  **  A  Diractlon/*  etc.  Burarrod  to  bjr  both  Dr.  Worc«atar  aiid 
Judgo  Whlta  aa  bearing  uiwn  thk  queitloD. 


aented  aa  bearing  npon  the  writer's  nala  eooclnslon 
and  fortliying  it,  Judge  Whlta  oonmeata  alio  oare- 
fiilly  npon  the  Internal  evldenee  in  the  alleged  aaaeh- 
nmisnia  contained  in  the  oovennnt  ef  16S6^  mneh 
relied  npon  to  prom  that  it  eoold  not  have  bean  the 
lame  aa  that  of  16S9.  On  thla  point  he  diiMBts  ftoni 
the  Judgment  ezpraased  by  Dr.  WoraMtw,  Mr.  Felt 
and  the  editoia  of  "Morton'a  Meflsoriai,"  edition  of 
1800,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  towcloaei,  it  aay 
be  here  obaerved,  by  unoonadona  anticjpatioiii^  so 
Ikr  aa  the  weight  of  hia  name  goes,  a  aimHar  opinion 
ftom  another  sooree  preaently  to  be  notieedr-«n 
opinion  not  expressed  till  after  Judge  Whlte*a  death, 
—-by  hIa  former  paator,  Rev.  Oharica  W.  Upham. 

Thla  opinion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dpham  la  remaricables  not 
only  for  the  wei|^t  that  Justly  atlaebea  to  any  Ofdnlon 
of  hia  npon  matters  to  whkh  he  had  given  many 
yeara  of  atudy,  and  to  which  he  hroni^t  a  trained 
mind  and  hablta  of  leeeaveh,  but  otill  mora  for  the 
reason  that  it  la  a  direct  revenal  of  an  earlier  cqiinloB 
of  hia  own  on  a  point  ainee  strennonaly  controverted, 
without  so  much  aa  an  allualon  on  hia  part  to  any 
change  of  opinion,  or  to  any  Judgment  previoiwly  en- 
tertained and  expressed,  and  now  abandoned  or  mod- 
ified ;  remarkable,  moreover,  aa  being  In  direot  onP^ 
altion  to  the  well-known  and  elaborately-maintained 
opinion  of  his  able  and  candid  parishioner.  Judge 
White,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  lifo-kng  amoeia- 
tions  of  iutinmcy,  and  the  worth  of  whooe  deliborate 
judgment  he  knew  so  well  how  to  eatlmate^  and  yet 
to  his  dissent  from  whoae  Judgment  he  makea  no  inf- 
erence whatever  that  we  have  been  able  to  dieeovcr. 
Mr.  Upham's  last  conclusion,  In  regard  to  the  identity 
of  the  covenant  of  1629  with  that  renewed  in  1686,  ia 
against  it,  and  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Worcester— 
that  thnre  were  two  covenants;  that  of  1629  very 
short,  that  of  1630  quite  long.  But  on  Dr.  Worcea- 
tor's  more  iniiKirtant  position,  tlint  there  were  articles 
of  belief  required  to  be  adopted  as  a  confession  of 
faith,  distinct  from  the  covenant,  but  in  force  in  con- 
nection with  it,  in  1629,— against  thb  opinion  Mr. 
Upham  expresses  himself  on  all  occaaions  distinctly 
and  emphatically. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Rev.  Gharlee  W.  Up- 
ham, whom  we  now  cite,  waa  for  twenty  years  paator 
of  the  First  Church  (from  1824  to  1844),  conversant 
with  its  records  and  with  ciurly  Salcni  history,  and 
the  author  of  imiM)rtant  historical  discoursea  of  com- 
memoration, delineating  with  great  fullness  of  detail 
the  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  Salem  Church. 
Mr.  Upham  delivered  a  "Second  Century  Leclure  of 
the  First  Cliurch**  in  1829  of  a  historical  character, 
and  gives  in  an  appendix,  ns  tlio  "  first  covenant  of 
the  First  Church,"  the  covenant  already  given  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  work,  it  being  the  same  as  that 
which  was  renewed  in  1636,  he  holding — that  is,  at 
that  time — to  the  long-established  and  settled  opinion 
upon  the  question  in  hand.  Mr.  Upham  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  covenant  that  **at  a  very  early  period 
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this  covenant  was  displaced  by  another.  It  was  re- 
stored and  renewed  at  the  ordination  of  John  Hig- 
ginson  in  1660.  In  the  course  of  time  it  was  again 
superseded,  and  for  many  years  has  not  been  used  in 
the  church."  How  much  ho  may  have  meant  by  the 
expression,  "  at  a  very  early  period  this  covenant  was 
displaced  by  another/'  we  cannot  tell.  He  does  not 
specify  as  to  the  time  or  the  extent  of  the  displace- 
ment. He  may  have  had  in  mind  the  preamble  of 
1686 ;  if  more  than  that,  we  cannot  interpret  his  lan- 
guage, since  no  other  changes  are  known  to  us  pre- 
vious to  1660. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1867,  Mr.  Upham  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  re-dedication  of  the  First 
Church  building.  Without  intimating  an  abandon- 
ment of  a  former  judgment,  he  incidentally  shows  that 
his  judgment  upon  the  matter  in  question  was  quite 
different  in  1867  from  that  he  had  expressed  nearly 
forty  years  before,  thus :  "  This  renewed  covenant  of 
1636  bears  the  impress  of  the  stylo  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression of  Hugh  Peters,  whose  name  heads  the  list 
as  from  that  date.  ...  In  most  of  the  clauses  the  lan- 
guage and  forms  of  thought  were,  as  plainly  appears, 
suggested  by  circumstances  that  had  disturbed  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  church  during  the  stormy 
agitations  and  conflicts  of  Koger  Williams'  period, 
and  arc  therefore  of  temporary  and  retrospective  in- 
terest. The  passages  that  have  no  such  special  refer- 
ence, but  express  sentiments  of  universal  and  perpet- 
ual obligation,  are  inscribed  on  the  opposite  wall.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  begins  by  quoting  from  the 
covenant  at  the '  first  beginning '  of  the  church.  From 
the  aspect  of  the  document  in  the  church  book,  and 
its  entire  construction  and  import,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  what  is  inscribed  on  that  tablet  in  German 
text  is  all  thai  wns  inkenfrom  the  first  covenant.  It  is 
so  complete  in  itself  that  the  {reference  which  the  form 
of  the  document  and  the  bearings  of  the  contents  seem 
to  suggest,  that  it  was  the  whofe  of  that  document,  ia 
almost  unavoidcUfleJ* 

What  was  'Mnscribed  on  that  tablet  in  Qeiman 
text"  was  this, — 

"  We  covenant  with  the  I/ord,  and  one  with  another, 
and  do  bind  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  to- 
gether  in  all  his  ways,  according  as  He  is  pleased  to  re- 
veal JIimse(funto  us,  in  Bis  blessed  word  of  truth.** 

And  this,  says  Mr.  Upham,  "  it  is  highly  probable 
is  all  that  was  taken  from  the  first  covenant." 

Perhaps  no  expression  of  our  own  opinion  is  called 
for,  as  to  who  is  right  in  this  controversy.  If  we  have 
fairly  placed  the  facts  before  the  reader,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  refer  him  to  the  authorities  in  which  he 
may  find  the  merits  of  the  question  exhaustively 
treated  (as  wo  propose  to  do  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle), we  shall  put  him  in  the  way  to  form  his  own  opin- 
ion for  himself,  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  We  dismiss  the 
interesting  inquiry  by  simply  calling  attention,  fur- 
ther, to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  sought  to  invali- 
date the  long-settled  opinion  that  the  covenant  "  re- 


newed" in  1636  is  the  same  that  was  adopted  at  the 
founding  of  the  church  in  1629,  appear  to  rest  their 
argument  and  conclusion  mainly  upon  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  the  document  itself.  In  resting 
their  case  upon  that,  they  give  it,  as  it  seems  to  us,  its 
best  support,  the  weight  of  the  historical  evidence 
alone  being  insufficient  to  sustain  their  position. 
Both  Mr.  Upham  and  Dr.  Worcester  think  they  find 
in  the  covenant,  as  renewed  in  1636,  traces  of  the 
church  agitations,  and  of  the  special  controversies  in- 
tervening between  1629  and  1636.  Mr.  White  does 
not.  Mr.  Upham,  moreover,  finds  that "  this  renewed 
covenant  of  1636  bears  the  impress  of  the  style  of 
thought  and  expression  of  Hugh  Peters."  Mr.  White 
could  not  discover  this . 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence, while  it  may  be  strong  and  convincing  in 
some  cases,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  take  a  more  marked 
or  a  slighter  coloring,  or  even  an  opposite  hue,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpreter's  direction  of  approach 
and  resulting  point  of  view.  It  needs  a  judicial  im- 
])artiality,  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  time,  and  a  keen  and  much  practiced 
literary  perception,  to  pass  intelligently  and  convinc- 
ingly upon  such  points.  The  difficulty  is  heightened 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  very  power  of  the  recre- 
ative imagination,  so  necessary  to  repro<luce  vividly 
the  life  and  thought  of  a  past  period,  is  itself  oflen  a 
snare  and  becomes  an  easy  and  frequent  cause  of  the 
misconstruction  of  language.  We  follow  with  cau- 
tion, and  not  without  a  measure  of  distrust,  a  line  of 
argument  which  grounds  important  inferences  upon 
what  are  at  best  only  inferences  from  premises  incap- 
able of  verification,  therefore  not  compelling  assenL 

No  fact  comes  out  more  conspicuously  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Salem  Church  than  that  it  intended  to 
guard  well  its  own  independence.  It  was  conscious 
of  a  new  departure.  It  trod  its  untried  way  with 
caution,  but  with  a  firm  foot  It  was  determined  to 
make  sure  of  this,  namely,  that  the  unit  of  human  au- 
thority in  matters  ecclesiastical  should  be  the  body 
of  members  congregating  and  covenanting  together  in 
church  fellowship,  in  any  one  appointed  place  which 
should  give  it  local  habitation  and  name.  Each  such 
congregation  was  competent  and  commissioned  to 
manage  its  own  affairs.  It  need  acknowledge  no 
earthly  superior.  The  Scriptures  were  its  law-book. 
In  them  it  would  seek  to  find  out  the  mind  of  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  whom  resided,  for  it, 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  in  spiritual  things.  It  was 
glad  to  exchange  assurances  of  mutual  good-will  and 
fellowship  with  the  elder  sister  church  at  Plymouth. 
It  had  no  intention  of  cutting  itself  off  from  Chris- 
tian fraternal  relations  with  the  churches  of  the 
mother-country,  and  stood  with  an  anticipating  hand 
of  welcome  stretched  forth  in  brotherly  recognition 
to  all  the  New-World  congr^^tions  of  Christian 
people  which  it  foresaw  planting  themselves  in  a  long 
succession  by  its  side,  and  all  around.  But  each  church 
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within  iu  own  botdera  constituted,  uniler  llio  Divine 
Heui],  a  dominion  of  ilB  own.  It  was  in  pursuance  uf 
this  principle  that  the  First  Churuh  in  Salem  had  un- 
made the  l>e fore- ordained  miniBlers  (bund  within  ita 
fiwn  fold  at  tlie  beginning,  tlmt  it  might  make  thoin 
tninisterB  of  its  own  creation  and  invest  them  with 
right  and  litlo  to  their  office  from  ilaelf. 

In  other  ways,  it  availed  of  every  opportunity  that 
offered  to  reassert  this  principle.  It  loolccd  with  dis- 
trust upon  a  proposed  ftfllliation  of  ita  ministers  with 
the  miriiatera  of  otiicr  churchea  in  |>a3t»ru1  aaiocia- 
tiona,  fearing  tlmt  these  KSBOciations  would  come  in 
time  to  chiiin  somu  powur  of  direction  nnd  control 
within  the  churdiea,  or  woulil  invent  ioine  form  of 
ecclcaiasticftl  iHindago,  itiUt  which  the  churches  of 
the  colony  might  lie  drawn  uncnnacionsly,  to  the  lu^ 
of  their  complete  self-governnicnt.  It  was  not  long 
nfter  iu  foundation  before  it  conceived  i(a  independ- 
ence to  be  serioualy  threatened.  Other  churches 
which  had  sprung  up  around  it,  and  sucli  aa  had  an 
honorable  and  weighty  constituency,  ahoned  a  dispo- 
aition  to  meddle  in  ita  alTairs  by  taking  cogruEsnce 
uf  teuchings  by  the  Salem  uiinistcrs,  which  they  re- 
garded Hs  not  ugrocing  with  the  Bcripturva,  nor  us 
being  consistent  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
community  of  new  aettleinents  in  the  colony.  As 
cften  as  there  appeared  to  he  occoaion  for  it,  this 
church  reaffirmed!,  in  clear  and  strenuous  language, 
ita  purpoite  not  t(i  Dulfer  itij  fellowship, — which  it  ex- 
tended freely  and  gladly  oa  a  aymputhetic,  helpful, 
brotherly  communion,  to  all  clmrches  and  nil  Chris- 
tiana,— not  to  aulfer  it  to  become  an  entangling  alli- 
ance, which  might  endanger  Ita  own  freedom  and 
autonomy,  There  was  abundant  jnstifiuaLion  for 
ihene  preeauliojiB  in  the  uanrpntion  of  eccleaissticnl 
authority  with  which  these  Siilem  Chrisliaas  had 
been  lately  only  too  familiar  in  Knglnnd,  and  which 
warned  them  to  Iceop  a  jealous  guard  against  the 
forging  of  now  fctt^ni  of  spiriluiil  domination  and  np- 
preaaion  this  aide  the  aea,  undur  the  guise  uf  butter 
aymbola  of  church  order  and  of  Christian  living. 

The  officers  of  the  church  as  ftrst  urganized  in 
Salem  were,  beaidea  the  pastor  and  teacher,  one  or 
more  ruling  eldera,  deacons  and  deaconeasea.  Between 
paatorand  teacher  no  disUiiction  of  precedence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  observed.  It  is  prol)ablo  that  in 
the  pcrformanco  of  tlioir  rcapeclJvo  duticii  it  wils 
found  thut  the  work  of  cauh  iinlurally  overlapped 
that  of  the  other  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that 
experience  showed  before  long  that  it  was  better  lo 
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The  duties  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  ruling 
elder  were  not  very  dialioctly  dcfineil.  He  was  an 
assistant  lo  the  pastor  and  teacher,  hut  while  under 
their  general  direction,  ho  had  an  independent  voice 
•Iso  as  adviser  and  administrator  in  church  allitirs. 
The  office  came  to  Plymouth  from  Uollaud  with  the 
Pilgrim  Church.  That  church  found  it  in  the  &e- 
farinod  Churches  of  th«  Continant  and  referred  to  the 


French  Reformed  Chiin-hea  as  ita  own  precedent  for 
establishing  it,  though  in  the  French  Churches  the 
ability  to  teach  was  not  held  to  be  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  a  ruling  elder,  as  it  was  in  the  Dutch- 
Englixh  and  American  Churches.'  For  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  at  least,  ruling  elders  wore  chosen  bj 
some  churches  in  Massacliusetta  as  necessary  to  their 
comjilete  organization,  although  Mr.  Bentley  sajs, 
"  the  office  never  existed  but  in  name,  and  did  not 
survive  the  first  generation."'  Mr.  Bentley  regards 
the  office  as  having  been  designed  to  represent  the 
power  of  the  church  itself  on  the  part  of  ita  general 
mcmberahip,  the  elder  standing  an  a  permanent 
watchman  and  malcowoight  against  all  assumptions 
of  special  authority  on  the  part  of  the  ministers. 
Alter  his  bnii«]no  and  vigorons  fiutliion  ho  indicates 
how  far  short  of  answering  its  end  was  the  device,  by 
his  brief  and  contemptuous  notice  of  thone  who  were 
elected  to  the  place-  "In  the  choice  of  an  elder  to 
rule  the  church,  care  was  taken  not  to  accept  a  civil 
officer,  and  Elder  Houghton  wits  appointed.  Ho  was 
a  man  of  inoffensive  ambition,  nnd  died  in  the  next 
year  after  hia  appointment.  Mr,  Hamucl  Shurpe  suc- 
ceeded lilm,  but  ho  wua  l're(|uontly  absent,  and  never 
posscasni  even  tho  shadow  of  power.  He  died  in  IB&S. 
The  independence  of  Mr.  Williams  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  Mr.  Peters  rendered  the  office  useless  in 
their  time,  and  it  never  obtained  its  influence.  When 
Mr.  John  Iligginson,  the  stm  of  Francis,  in  IdGO,  re- 
turned lo  Salem  and  attempted  to  revive  the  form  of 
government  which  hia  father  bad  adopted,  Mr.  John 
Browne  was  elected  elder,  but  we  find  no  other  ser- 
vices but  of  attending,  for  a  short  time,  the  private 
instructiona  of  the  past4ir,  who  had  secureil  all  tha 
power."  We  have  said  that  tho  office  did  not  cease  to 
be  known  with  the  first  generation,  or  for  a  century 
and  a  hulf  after,  and  it  is  true  that  tho  men  uiUlud  to 
the  ollice  even  in  the  later  years  uf  ita  oxistunce  were 
not  all  colorlcMs  and  valuuloHs  ciphers.  lint  the  fear 
of  ministerial  uaurpatlon  had  very  much  diud  uwiiy, 
and  the  ruling  elder  was,  in  time,  without  functions, 
and  disappeared.  Mr.  Bentley's  assertion  that  it  soon 
came  to  stand  for  little  more  than  a  name  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  churches  of  the  Mass- 
ac h  use  tts  Colony. 

Deacons,  but  not  deaconesses,  arc  mentioned  as  offi- 
cers chosen  at  the  orgiini£ation  of  the  Siik-m  Glinreh. 
They  received  tho  contributions  of  the  church  and 
distributed  them,  and  made  provision  for  the  table  of 
communion,  serving  also  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  observance.  Deac^in esses,  if 
not  chosen  at  once  by  the  church  at  Bulem,  were,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  regularly  selected  in  the  churches 
of  the  earliest  colonial  period.  As  at  Plymouth,  so  at 
Balem.  They  were  widows  by  preference,  of  ut  least 
three-score  years,  without  carulully  prescribed  duties 
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AS  to  details,  but  were  appointed  to  carry  on  a  general 
ministry  of  visiting  and  comforting  among  the  sick, 
poor  and  distreraed. 

Wo  have  boon  moro  minuto  and  explicit  in  specify- 
ing some  of  these  forms  of  church-life  and  organiza- 
tion first  adopted  here,  because  this  was  the  pioneer 
church.  Offices,  titles  and  usages  now  long  familiar  to 
every  New  England  village  were  then  new,  or  known 
only  as  existing  in  the  English  churches  under  other 
conditions,  and  where  they  had  a  different  signifi- 
cance; here,  under  an  old  name,  went  a  new  thing. 
New  methods  were  on  trial,  and  were  carefully  ob- 
served and  studied,  and  sought  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  people,  and  were  not 
immediately  and  once  for  all  fixed  in  an  unalterable 
form. 

Francis  Higginson  lived  but  a  year  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  church.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1630,  just  a 
year  from  the  day  when  its  organization  was  com- 
pleted, a  day  in  whose  doings  he  bore  the  leading  part, 
ho  closed  his  earthly  labors,  lie  w:ls  born  in  1588, 
and  was,  therefore,  a  little  more  than  forty  years  of 
ago  when  he  came  to  Salem.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  famous  English  University  of  Cambridge  —  of 
Emanuel  Ck>llege,  according  to  Mr.  Uphain ;  of  Jesus, 
says  Judge  White;  of  St.  John's,  says  F.  8.  Drake 
(American  biography);  and  Mr.  Savage  (Qcncal. 
Diet.),  seemingly  warranting  and  reconciling  all  these 
assignments,  hns  it:  ''Bred  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  ho  took  his  A.B.,  KiOO,  but  was  of  St. 
John's  when  his  A.M.  was  given,  1013,  though  Mather 
asserts  he  was  of  Emanuel.'*  He  was  first  settled  in 
Leicester,  England,  where  he  had  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher  that  '*  the  people  flocked  to  bear 
him  from  the  neighboring  towns.''  Ncnl,  historian 
of  the  Puritans,  says,  "  he  was  a  good  scholar,  of  a 
sweet  and  affable  behavior,  and  having  a  most  charm- 
ing voice,  was  one  of  the  most  acceptable  and  popular 
preachers  of  the  country."  Becoming  a  non-con- 
formist he  was  ejected  from  his  living  and  forbidden 
to  preach  in  England.  After  this  he  resorted  to 
teaching  for  a  livelihood.  He  is  characterized  by  Mr. 
Bentley  as  "  grave  in  his  deportment  and  pure  in  his 
morals.  In  his  person  he  was  slender,  not  tall ;  not 
easily  changed  from  his  purposes,  but  not  rash  in 
declaring  them.  His  influence  in  giving  form  and 
direction  to  the  first  church  polity  in  America  was 
second  to  none."  Mr.  Bentley,  by  a  few  strokes,  pic- 
tures some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Higginson's  brief 
ministry  in  the  social  customs  of  the  newly-gathered 
community  at  Salem,  and  shows  in  what  spirit  and 
along  what  lines  of  influence  he  wrought:  "He 
lived  to  secure  the  foundation  of  his  church,  to  de- 
serve the  esteem  of  the  colony  and  provide  himself  a 
name  among  the  worthies  of  New  England.  When 
he  died,  he  led  in  the  colony  the  most  sacred  guards 
U|>on  the  public  manners.  Cards,  dice,  and  all  such 
amusements,  had  no  share  of  favour.  Family  devo- 
tions were  inculcated  and  established,  and  the  most 


constant  attendance  on  public  worship.  The  minis- 
ters visited  families  to  assist  in  their  devotions.  Con- 
stant care  of  the  poor  was  required ;  the  Indians  were 
not  permitted  to  trade  in  private  houses;  all  the 
inhabitants  were  instructed  to  unite  in  the  labours 
which  promoted  their  common  interest;  and  the 
greatest  confidence  was  required  in  all  who  were 
appointed  in  civil  trusts."     (Pp.  244-246.) 

Rev.  Samuel  Bkelton,  ordained  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church,  in  association  with  Mr.  Higginson  as 
teacher,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1629,  survive<l  his  col- 
league four  years.  He  had  been  the  minister  of  Gov- 
ernor Endicott,  in  England,  and  was  held  by  him  in 
especial  affection  and  esteem,  as  one  to  whom  he  had 
reason  to  look  up  as  his  spiritual  father.  His  name 
is  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts churches  than  that  of  Higginson.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  a  contemporary  as  *' of  gracious  speech, 
full  of  faith,  and  furnished  by  the  Lord  with  gifts 
from  above."  He  was  content  to  yield  precedence  to 
others,  nor  soured  with  jealousy  when  to  them  went 
the  harvest  of  fame.  "As  he  never  acted  alone," 
says  Mr.  Bentley,  "  he  yielded  to  others  all  the  praise 
of  his  best  actions."  The  scant  recognition  accorded 
to  him  among  those  who  led  in  church  affairs  in  the 
earliest  days  is  further  explained  by  his  biographer 
by  the  fact  that  "there  was  a  want  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  ministers  of  I^ton  and  its  neighborhood 
and  the  ministers  of  Salem.  Everything  which  one 
party  did  was  found  fault  with  by  the  other."  That 
he  was  a  man  of  positive  convictions  and  not  lacking 
in  courage  would  appear  from  his  standing  forward 
in  defense  of  his  colleague,  Roger  Williams,  when 
the  latter  was  assailed  and  in  danger  of  being  over- 
borne by  tlioso  who  uttered  the  sentence  of  popular 
condemnation  against  him.  Mr.  Skelton  was  prob- 
ably of  about  the  same  age  as  Mr.  Higginson,  having 
taken  his  first  degree  in  1611,  two  years  later  than 
Mr.  Higginson.  He  was  of  Lincolnshire,  educated  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  died  August  2, 1634. 

Francis  Higginson  had  been  dead  six  months,  and 
Mr.  Skelton  was  carrying  on  his  ministry  alone  in  the 
Salem  Church,  when  Roger  Williams  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, early  in  February,  163L  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  was  contem- 
plating a  visit  to  England,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  in- 
vited to  supply  his  place  during  his  absence,  but  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  the  members  of  that  church 
were  "  an  unseparated  people." 

April  22d,  following,  he  wss  invited  to  Salem  as  an 
assistant  to  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton.  Having  already 
promulgated  some  novel  and  unacceptable  notions 
deemed  subversive  of  the  just  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates, the  Massachusetts  Court  interposed  a  remon- 
strance against  the  action  of  the  Salem  Church,  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  Mr.  Williams*  coming  to 
Salem.  He  soon  went  to  Plymouth,  and  even  there, 
though  the  teachings  of  the  separatists  were  more  in 
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favor  in  Plymiiutli  thnn  in  Boston,  and  his  peraonnl 
qualities  gained  him  a  large  inllueiice,  Ills  "singulnr 
DpininnB"  were  nnt  welcomo  lu  all,  and  ftlt«r  serving 
at  whiloiiH  asaUtflnt  to  Rov.  Ralph  Smilli,  ho  ajiplW 
liiinHPir  to  iiimmnl  lulKirs  unit  to  tnulu  for  ii  livuli- 
Iiond,  duvoling  mui'h  time  »lso  to  luiqiiiring  Ihe  Inn- 
gunge  of  the  Indinna,  though  meanwhile  never  losing 
sight  of  the  then  agitating  questions  of  church  gov- 
ernment, and  of  individual  responsibility  in  civil  and 
ecclesiiiBtical  alTuirH. 

In  1G33  Mr.  Williunu  obtained,  not  without  some 
dilDculty,  a  diemiiwion  from  the  church  in  I'lyniouth, 
ttnd  returned  to  Salem ;  returned  accompanied  hj 
several  mcmbem  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  who  pre- 
ferred to  give  up  their  home  and  church  relations  to 
eevering  tho  liu  Ihiil  Imund  thctn  tu  thoir  jiiutxr. 
Arrived  in  Sutuin,  ho  heciime  an  assiBtitnC  to  Mr. 
Bbelton,  though  without  formal  onlination.  And 
notwithatanding  that  he  had  come  again  under  tlie 
venaure  of  the  Governor  and  AMialanbi  of  Maisachu- 
Betta  for  ofTenaive  writings  and  pubticationii,  in  some 
of  which  he  had  denied  the  validity  of  the  title  of  the 
MiiaaachnHctls  Compiuiy  to  ile  territory,  in  tlmt  they 
had  not  the  usiaiitof  the  nativea  of  tlie  noil,  yet  he 
WHS  invited  and  ordained,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bkelton,  in  August,  1634,  to  succeed  him  in  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  church.  In  this  office  he  con- 
tinued till  October  19,  l(t3G,  when  the  opposition 
which  his  vigoroUB  osBcrtion  of  his  views  hud  aroUHcd 
culminated  in  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  General 
Court  that  he  should  depart  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  within  six  weeks,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing "broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  danger- 
ous opinions  against  the  authority  of  tlie  magistrates, 
as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation,  both  of  ilia  magis- 
trates and  churches."  "The  colonial  records."  says 
Arnold,  the  hjiitorian  of  Rhode  Inland,  "  Rx  tlie  date 
Kovember  3d."  Cunaeut  was  given  ullerwarda  to  the 
postponement  of  his  removal  till  spring,  upon  con- 
dition of  his  refraining  from  promulgating  his 
objectionable  doctrines.  It  was  withdrawn  subse- 
quently, upon  the  allegation  that  the  conditions  had 
keen  violated.  Learning  that  he  was  to  bo  sent  at 
once  to  England,  he  anticipated  the  plans  of  his 
judges,  escaping  early  in  January  to  the  South, 
through  the  wintry  snows  and  storms,  and  finding  a 
Pul'iigu  on  the  hanks  of  the  Scclconk  River,  where  he 
founded  tho  Slate  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  teachinga  of  Mr.  Williams  which  gave  oRcnse, 
to  bo  fully  understood,  must  be  sought  for  and  ex- 
amined in  the  history  of  the  time,  at  greater  length 
Ihan  it  is  possible  to  consider  them  here.  They 
dealt  largely  with  definitions  and  distinctions  bearing 
On  the  relations  of  tlie  civil  and  spiritual  nuthoritica 
to  each  other,  showing  their  resjicctive  limits,  con- 
Btantly  raising  questions  of  much  nicety  and  diffi- 
culty, and  yet  questions  immediately  and  vitally 
prsctical,  as  alfecting  issues  at  the  moment  pressing 
upon  the  people.    The    whole    Aeld    of  discussion 


being  at  tlic  same  time  complicated  with  that  larger 
problem  which  had  exercised  the  minds  of  the  colon- 
isla  from  the  first,  namely:  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  civil  order  ou  a  Biblical  foundation.  Tlie 
severity  of  the  coiirac  pursued  by  the  inagistnitcs  and 
miniutera  has  been  ascribed  in  part,  and  probably  not 
unjustly,  to  a  feeling  in  the  churches  of  Boston  and 
the  neighborhooil  not  friendly  to  the  Salem  Church, 
which  church  had  shown,  fhim  the  first,  a  commend- 
able jealousy  of  interference  by  other  churches,  and 
a  determination  to  maintain  Hlrictly  its  independence. 
It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  noteworthy  fact  that  "  in 
this  court  [for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Williams],  composed 
of  magistrates  and  clergy,  while  some  of  the  laynieu 
opposed  the  decree  [of  exile],   every   minister,  save 


i,  appr 


ed  il 


If  it  be  concedoil  "  that  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides,  ami  that  they  were  faults  of  the  age  rather  than 
of  the  heart,"  it  must  be  conceded,  too,  that  this 
marked  man  was  before  his  time  in  the  discernment 
and  announcement  of  some  principles  occlesiasti co- 
political,  destined  to  stand  tho  test  of  ader-trial, 
since,  in  his  transmitted  idcim,  ns  well  as  his  charac- 
ter and  bearing  rinrijig  lUiiau  troublous  days  which  he 
spent  in  Salem,  he  grows  more  illustrious  under  the 
tight  of  experience,  while  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  drove  him  out  from  their  company  become 
more  difficult  of  ajiotogy.  Roger  Witlianis  has  had 
the  credit  of  lieing  the  promoter,  if  not  the  cause,  of 
the  act  of  Qovernor  ICndlcott  in  cutting  the  croas 
from  the  English  colors.  It  is  nut  clear  what  part  he 
had  in  it,  if  any.  If  auy,  lie  was  not  the  man  to  dis- 
avow il;  if  auy,  he  but  representedafeeling  dominant 
in  many  a  Puritan's  breast  at  the  time,  who,  perhaps, 
mure  prudent  than  he,  would  not  have  counseled  it, 
though  pleased  to  see  it  done.  Such  was  R<^er 
Williams.  "Open,  bold  and  ardently  conscientious, 
as  well  iiB  eli>quont  and  highly  gillml,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  he  tihould  have  disturbed  the  magia- 
tnitfs  by  divulging  such  opinions,  while  he  charmed 
the  people  by  his  powerful  preaching,  and  bis  ami- 
able, generous  and  disinterested  spirit." 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Wales  in  1599,  resided 
in  London  during  his  youth,  was  elected  a  sctiolar  of 
Sutton's  Hoapital  (now  the  Charter  House),  July  6, 
m2I,  admitted  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Feb. 
8,  1G2I!,  gnulnali:d  II.  A.  January,  I(i27,  took  onlera 
in  the  Church  of  England,  obtiiined  a  bunciice  in 
Lincolnshire,  became  a  non-conformist,  or  "Separa- 
tist," and  embarked  at  Bristol,  Dec.  11, 1C30,  for  New 
England.  He  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  April, 
1683.* 
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The  infnnt  church,  already  served  by  three  miiiiB- 
tcFB  in  half  a  dozen  years,  found  its  fourth  in  one 
born  to  lead,  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  who,  after  filling  the 
pastoral  office  for  five  busy  and  fruitful  years,  in 
which  he  governed  and  shaped  with  the  decision  of  a 
master,  was  summoned  away  from  this  humbler  field 
of  labor  to  a  broader  theatre  and  a  more  famous  ca- 
reer, in  which  his  life  assumed  historical  importance, 
and  set  him  among  the  conspicuous  actors  of  his  age, 
ending  tragically  at  the  executioner^s  block.  Mr. 
Peters  was  born  at  Fowf^y,  in  Oiriiwnll,  in  IfiOO,  the 
same  year  as  lioger  Williams,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  taking  the  degree  of  A. 
M.  in  1622.  Appointed  to  a  London  lectureship  while 
still  very  young,  he  drew  a  large  following  by  his  for- 
cible and  eloquent  preaching.  In  1629,  it  having  be- 
come not  only  uncomfortable  but  dangerous  for  such 
as  he,  a  Puritan  and  a  popular  preacher,  to  stay  in 
England,  he  withdrew  to  Holland  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Rotterdam,  whence  he  came  to 
New  England,  Oct.  6, 1635.  He  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  in  Suleni  after  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Williams,  aud  was  settled  Dec.  21,  1636.  He  was 
an  able  minister  and  something  more,  a  clear-sighted 
administrator  in  civil-political  and  politico-economi- 
cal afiairs.  Without  neglecting  his  duties  as  pastor, 
which  he  discharged  with  rare  energy  and  faithful- 
ness, he  set  himself  diligently  to  improving  all  the 
social  regulations  and  habits  of  the  place,  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  new  community  depended.  In  the 
controversies,  which  he  inherited  from  Mr.  Williams, 
he  showed  no  sympatliy  with  the  adherents  of  the 
latter,  nor  toleration  for  the  opinions  which  had 
brought  on  him  the  condemnation  of  the  ministers 
and  the  General  Court.  He  spent  little  time  over  the 
comprehensive  principles  and  enlightened  distinc- 
tions laid  down  by  his  predecessor  as  to  the  relative 
authorities  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments, and  the  rights  of  the  individual  soul  under 
each,  while  he  plunged  with  assiduous  zeal  into  stud- 
ies which  he  deemed  of  a  more  immediate  and  press- 
ing importance.  He  gave  his  attention  to  projecting 
measures  for  promoting  the  business  prosperity,  the 
orderly  living,  the  growth  in  population  of  the  town; 
he  devised  measures  for  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  establish- 
ment of  beneficial  industries. 

Respecting  no  man,  says  Mr.  Bentley,  has  the  pub- 
lic opinion  been  more  divided  than  respecting  Mr. 
Hugh  Peters.  This  division  of  opinion  he  ascribes 
to  the  part  he  took  in  the  commonwealth  of  England 
and  in  the  death  of  King  Charles,  though  intimating 
that  "unkind  reports"  had  been  connected  also  with 


1021,  and  who  was  wnt  to  the  UnireraUy  In  July,  1624,  being  a  good 
leholar,  was  not  the  Roger  Williams  of  Rhode  Island."  So  much,  Rer. 
George  K.  Bills,  D.D.,  president  of  the  Msanchiisetts  Historical  Socie- 
ty, is  reported— In  the  Boeton  Dailg  Ad»erU$er  of  Bfarch  11,  1887— to 
eonftkler  proven  by  the  InTosUgaUons  of  the  librarian  of  Brown  Uul- 
voralty,  Mr.  Uoubon  A.  Guild. 


the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  reports,  however, 
either  never  reached  New  England  or  were  unheeded 
there.  The  Rev.  Charles  W.  XJpham,  in  his  Becond 
Century  lecture,  has  vindicated  his  fame  with  a  gen- 
erous and  warm  enthusiasm.  But  there  is  no  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  great  benefits  which  his  life 
and  labors  in  Salem,  from  1636  to  1641,  conferred  up- 
on its  people  and  its  forming  social  habits  and  insti- 
tutions. He  objected  to  the  devotion  of  so  much 
time  as  had  been  given  to  the  numerous  weekly  and 
orcasioiial  lectures,  to  the  neglect  of  the  daily  indus- 
tries*, which  he  fostered  as  being  nearest  in  the  lino  of 
evident  and  pressing  duties.  His  church  greatly  in- 
creased, showing  that  there  had  been  no  lack  of  faith- 
ful tillage  therein.  New  and  valued  citizens  were 
attracted  to  the  place.  He  interested  himself  in  re- 
forming the  police  system,  encouraged  commerce, 
caused  new  arts  and  employments  to  be  introduced,  a 
water-mill  was  erected,  a  glass-house,  salt  works,  the 
planting  of  hemp  was  advised,  and  a  regular  market 
was  set  up.  He  formed  a  plan  of  carrying  on  fitthory, 
and  of  coasting  and  foreign  voyages.  Amid  all  his  ac- 
tivities, it  is  repeated,  "  he  did  not  forget  hb  church." 
In  Synod  and  Salem  pulpit  alike,  he  made  his  power 
constantly  and  beneficently  felt.  Clear-headed  and 
wise,  he  was  a  check  upon  the  invasion  of  supersti- 
tion, and  in  the  excitement  caused  by  Mrs.  Ann 
Hutchinson's  doctrine  and  influence,  kept  his  church 
in  the  main  free  from  its  disturbing  effects,  and  went, 
Mr.  Bentley  thinks,  full  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  repression.  The  Massachusetts  Colony,  having 
occasion  to  find  suitable  persons  to  represent  their  in- 
terests in  England  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  excise 
and  trade,  it  was  not  strange  that  Mr.  Peters 
should  be  selected  to  be  one  for  this  commission.  His 
qualifications  for  it  were  evident.  His  people  resisted 
his  acceptance  of  the  appointment  and  remonstrated 
against  it ;  they  could  not  spare  him.  But  they  were 
overborne  by  the  urgency  with  which  the  claim  for 
his  services  was  pressed,  and  finally  a  reluctant  assent 
was  yielded,  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  1641,  he  leil 
with  his  colleagues  for  England.  There  he  became 
involved  in  the  revolution  which  brought  Cromwell 
to  supremo  power.  Peters  was  his  counselor  and  fa- 
vored friend,  and  when  the  restoration  gave  back 
power  to  Cromwell's  enemies,  the  lives  of  all  his 
friends  were  held  forfeited.  Hugh  Peters  was  a  se- 
lected victim,  and  as  such  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower 
Oct.  16, 1660. 

Mr.  Peters  was  assisted  in  his  pulpit  duties  between 
1637  and  1640  by  Rev.  John  Fiske,  who  taught  a 
school  in  Salem  about  that  time.  Mr.  Fiske  was  set- 
tled afterwards  over  a  church  in  Wenham  and  still 
later  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  It  was  he — be- 
fore alluded  to  in  these  pages — who  copied  from  the 
earliest  record-book  of  the  church  the  covenant  con- 
tained therein,  with  some  other  minutes,  which  hiave 
lately  come  to  light,  and  have  furnished  important 
evidence  as  to  the  form  of  the  first  covenant. 
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The  Rev.  Eilward  Norris  was  settled  as  a  colleague 
with  Mr.  Peters  March  18, 1640.  Mr.  Bentley  says  his 
was  the  first  ordination  which  was  performed  with 
greiit  public  ceremonies  in  Salem.  Ho  had  come 
from  ICngland  the  year  lieforc,  and  joinctl  the  church 
here  in  December  of  that  year ;  had  been  a  teacher 
and  minister  in  Qloucestershire ;  was  distinguished 
for  learning,  was  of  a  tolerant  spirit,  and  had  a  large 
and  well-balanced  mind.  He  was  a  man  to  wield  a 
wide  and  strong  influence,  and  that  for  good.  He 
fell  upon  troubled  times,  inheriting  in  his  turn  the 
unsettled  controversies  of  his  predecessor's  ministry. 
A  Mrs.  Oliver,  a  follower  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson, 
had  claimed,  in  the  time  of  public  service,  the  right 
of  communion,  without  a  covenant,  and  was  sent  to 
prison  for  disturbing  the  congregation,  tliough  soon 
set  at  liberty.  During  Mr.  Norris'  ministry  she  again 
openly  asserted  the  same  right,  and  was  publicly  dis- 
graced. 

The  Anabaptists  were  busy.  Mr.  Endicott  set  his 
face  against  them  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  of  the  community  ;  a  few  were  subjected 
to  punishment,  some  confined  to  the  town,  or  laid  un- 
der other  humiliating  and  annoying  prohibitions.  Mr. 
Norris  took  no  active  part  in  these  proceedings,  and 
seems  rather  to  have  endeavored  to  quiet  and  repress 
the  public  excitement  than  to  promote  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  town  in  comparative  tranquil- 
lity during  his  life.  He  died  December  23,  1G59,  in 
time  to  escape  the  full  force  of  the  still  greater  dis- 
traction caused  by  the  Quakers  who  had  appeared  in 
Salem  in  1657.  His  abilities,  attainments  and  high 
character  were  recognized  throughout  the  colony. 
He  wrote  upon  affairs  of  public  interest  temperately, 
yet  forcibly.  He  assisted  in  constructing  the  system 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  "  substantially  contained 
in  the  Cambridge  Platform,"  and  yet  he  refused  to 
substitute  in  his  own  church  the  platform  of  1G48, 
whirh  he  hud  helped  to  shape,  for  the  one  already  in 
use,  resolutely  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  his 
church's  independence.  At  the  same  time,  with  a 
rare  consistency,  ho  successfully  restrained  his  own 
church  from  meddling  in  the  controversies  and  the 
management  of  other  churches. 

Mr.  Norris  was  the  last  of  the  ministers  of  the  first 
generation.  "  The  consistent  politicks,  the  religious 
moderation,  and  the  ardent  patriotism  of  Mr.  Norris," 
says  Mr.  Bentley,  "  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  mem- 
ory of  Salem.  He  diverted  the  fury  of  fanaticism  by 
industry,  he  quieted  alarms  by  inspiring  a  military 
courage,  and  in  the  public  morals,  and  a  well-di- 
rected charity,  with  a  timely  consent  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  towns  around  him,  he  fmished  in  peace  the 
longest  life  in  the  ministry  which  had  been  enjoyed 
in  Suleni,  and  died  in  his  charge."  * 

Mr.  Norris'  ministry  of  nearly  twenty  years  seemed 
long  us  measured  by  the  average  term  of  service  of 

1  Cul.  Mum.  llist.  8oc.  for  1799  :  p.  259. 


those  who  had  preceded  him.  But  it  was  short 
compared  with  that  of  his  successor.  John  Higgin- 
son,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis,  the  first  minister — 
"  Teacher  " — of  Salem,  was  born  at  CI  ay  brook,  Eng- 
land, August  (>,  1G1(>,  and  accompanied  his  parents 
when  they  came  to  New  England,  in  IG:^,  and  waa 
thirteen  years  old,  therefore,  when  he  arrived ;  and  at 
that  age  he  joined  the  church.  After  his  father's 
death  he  was  assisted  by  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters, who  could  not  forget  what  the  young  church 
owed  to  the  father,  in  continuing  his  education.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  for  four  years  afler,  he  was 
chaplain  at  Fort  Saybrook,  Connecticut..  In  1641 
he  taught  a  school  in  Hartford,  and  studied  divin- 
ity with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker;  in  1G48  be- 
came an  assistant  to  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  of  Guil- 
ford, whose  daughter  he  married.  From  1G51  to  1659 
he  was  in  sole  charge  of  the  church  in  Guilford.  In 
that  year,  1659,  he  took  passage  for  his  native  land. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  obliged  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  Salem  harbor.  The  church  in 
Salem  had  recently  lost  its  minister.  A  negotiation 
with  Mr.  Higginson  was  entered  into  which  issued  in 
an  engagement  on  his  part  to  remain  and  preach  for 
one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  pastor,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was 
ordained  in  August,  1660.  Already  forty-four  years 
old,  he  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Salem  forty-eight 
yearn,  till  his  death,  December  0,  1708,  at  the  ago  of 
ninety-two  ycjirs.  lie  wa^  sole  minister  for  twenty- 
three  years,  till  168«S, — except  that  for  four  years, 
from  1672  to  1676,  he  had  a  so-called  "  assistant^"  * 
who  did  not  assist,  as  is  explained  farther  on.  In 
1683,  he  being  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Rev. 
Nicholas  Noye^  became  his  colleague.  The  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Higginson  was  signalized  by  an  addition 
to  the  covenant  of  the  church,  as  a  solemn  declara- 
tion against  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  Qua- 
kers, as  has  been  mentioned.  It  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  church,  from  time  to  time,  to  "renew"  the 
covenant,  as  has  been  noticed  before,  an  act  equiva- 
lent to  a  solemn  re-affirmation  of  loyalty  to  its  vows, 
and  which  was  accompanied,  in  two  instances  at  least, 
by  an  addition  to  its  original  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  the  church's  sentiment  or  verdict 
upon  special  dangers  and  evils  existing  at  the  time. 
Thus,  at  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  the  church 
prefaced  a  '*  renewal  of  the  covenant "  with  a  pream- 
ble which  has  already  been  given  on  a  previous  page, 
it  being  of  the  nature  of  a  penitent  confession  that 
they  had  experienced  the  danger  of  coming  to  "  sit 
loose  to  the  covenant  niude  with  God,"  and  found 
how  apt  they  were  "to  wander  into  by-paths,  even  to 
the  loosing  of  their  first  aims  in  entering  into  church 
fellowship."  So,  now,  in  1(U>0,  we  come  upon  anoth- 
er tide-mark,  showing  how  higli  had  arisen  the  feel- 
ing against  the  Quaker  invasion,  the  following  being 
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appended  to  the  covenant :  "  When  also  considering 
the  power  of  temptation  amongst  us  by  reason  of  the 
Qaakers'  doctrine  to  the  leavening  of  some  in  the 
place  where  we  are,  and  endangering  of  others,  [We] 
do  see  cause  to  remember  the  admonition  of  our 
Savior  Christ  to  his  disciples.  Math.  16 :  Take  heed 
and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Phar- 
isees, and  do  judge  so  far  as  we  understand  it  that  the 
Quakers'  doctrine  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  that  of  the 
Pharisees;  therefore  we  do  covenant  by  the  help  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  take  heed  and  bcwnre  of  the  leaven 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers."  "This  appendix  to 
the  covenant  sufficiently  shows  the  stand  taken  by 
Mr.  Higginson  towards  the  Quakers.  It  is  difficult 
in  our  time  to  conceive  the  excitement  which  the  ar- 
rival of  a  shipload  of  Quakers  from  England  in  1660, 
the  year  of  Mr.  Higginson's  ordination,  caused  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  A  vigorous  persecution  had 
been  in  progress  for  sonic  time  before,  with  the  uanal 
result  of  increasing  the  boldnos  and  multiplying  the 
number  of  the  new  sect.  Tliey  were  not  altogether 
an  inoirensive  people.  For,  though  tlicy  diHcluiincd 
the  use  of  physical  violence  even  in  protection  of 
themselves,  among  them  were  those  who  knew  the 
irritating  power  of  arrogant  and  exasperating  speech, 
and  did  not  spare  the  use  of  it,  accusing  the  magis- 
trates, minister?*  and  the  members  of  the  churches. of 
ignorance  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  being  unac- 
quainted with  its  spirit.  Their  interruption  of  pub- 
lic worship,  their  open  dcminciutions  of  tinic-scrving 
and  hireling  ministers,  and  their  fanatical  violations 
of  good  order  and  the  public  quiet  in  some  cases, 
were  calculated  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anger;  and  while  this  docs  not  ex- 
cuse the  heavy  hand  orpcrHocutioii  raised  \i\um  (licni, 
it  explains  and  palliates  the  disgust  and  antiputliy 
felt  by  many  reasonable  and  worthy  persons  towards 
such  intemperate  revilers  of  men  and  women,  who 
were,  at  least,  as  good  as  themselves,  and  were  held 
in  honor — deservedly  or  not — ^as  appointed  chiefs  in 
church  and  state.  **  The  wildest  fanaticism  on  their 
part  was  met  by  a  frenzied  bigotry  on  the  other."  Mr. 
Higginson  was  active  in  turning  upon  them  an  unre- 
lenting harrying,  for  which  Mr.  Bentley  says  he  was 
sorry  afterwards.  Eighteen  of  these  unhappy  per- 
sons are  s:iid  to  have  been  publicly  punished  in  Sa- 
lem in  the  year  1661.  And,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  men  suffer  for  their  opinions,  the  most  blame- 
less met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  most  turbulent  and 
aggressive.  Afler  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.,  he  took  their  case  into  consideration  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecution.  It  had  lasted  about  five 
years.  The  excitement  soon  died  away  when  the  per- 
secution ceased. 

A  "  Direction  *'  for  a  public  profession  of  faith  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Higginson,  and  printed  in  a  dateless 
tract,  already  referred  to,  probably,  says  Judge  White, 
in  1680,  which,  however,  was  ''  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fit  moans  whereby  to  express  that  their  common 
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faith  and  salvation,  and  not  to  be  made  use  of  as  an 
imposition  upon  any."  This  "Direction"  becsme 
famous  in  the  friendly  but  controversial  discussion, 
already  alluded  to  as  having  occurred  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago,  between  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  and  Judge 
White,  as  to  the  form  of  the  first  covenant,  it  being 
regarded  by  the  former  as  substantially  identical  with 
a  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  church  in  1629, 
along  with  the  covenant,  a  position  earnestly  con- 
tended against  by  the  latter  as  wholly  untenable. 

In  1672  there  came  a  man  to  Salem  from  Virginia, 
who,  for  a  few  years,  filled  quite  a  large  place  in  the 
town  and  church — Mr.  Charles  Nicholet  He  was 
invited  to  be  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Higginson  for  a 
year,  "  for  trial.*'  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  engage- 
ment was  renewed  upon  the  same  terms  for  another 
year,  one  condition  of  which  being  that  he  should 
have  for  his  maintenance  "a  free  voluntary  contribu- 
tion every  Ix>nrs  day."  When,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  he  was  oflcred  again  the  same  terms, 
they  were  probably  not  accepted,  as,  a  little  later,  it 
wjis  voted  that,  "  it  is  agreed  by  a  hand  and  free  vote 
of  the  town  for  Mr.  Nicholet's  continuance  amongst 
us  during  his  life."  At  the  same  time  (that  is,  early 
in  1674)  the  town  voted  a  grant  of  as  much  land  on 
the  common  as  should  be  needed  "  for  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house  for  the  worship  of  God."  *  This  meet- 
ing-house was  begun  and  its  frame  erected,  but  was 
never  finished.  The  invitation  to  Mr.  Nicholet,  ex- 
tended by  the  town  instead  of  by  the  church — an 
unusual,  if  not  an  unprecedented  proceeding — and  the 
building  of  another  meeting-house  at  some  distance 
from  the  established  place  of  worship,  were  painful 
proofs  to  the  elder  minister  that  there  were  restless  and 
disanect<;d  persons  in  his  congregation  not  unwilling 
to  show  their  discontent.  "His  enemies,"  says  Mr. 
Bentley,  "made  by  persecution,  now  had  power  to  dis- 
tress him."  His  support  had  been  partly  withheld. 
Some  who  were  not  unfriendly  thought  it  time  that  a 
portion  of  his  burden  of  varied  duties  and  wearing 
responsibilities  should  be  transferred  to  an  assistant. 
But  the  church  had  taken  offense  and  exception  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  assistant  was  called — that  is, 
in  the  town's  having  acted  by  itself.  A  remonstrance 
was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  which  tribunal  answered 
by  declaring  its  disapprobation  of  such  a  departure 
from  established  usages,  characterizing  it  as  not  only 
very  irregular,  but  as  "expressly  contrary  to  the 
known  wholesome  laws  of  this  jurisdiction."  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson disapproved  the  course  pursued  by  his  assistant 
and  the  town.  Mr.  Nicholet  explained  and  promised 
to  be  on  his  guard,  but  apparently  continued  his 
ministry  and  drew  to  himself  a  following  of  malcon- 
tents, and  kept  up  the  discord  till,  happily  for  the 
town,  "  after  many  farewell  sermons,"  he  "  departed 
from  America  forever,"  in  1676. 

As  time  healed  or  soflened  the  dissensions  that 

1  Town  llocorUflp  pii.  170, 206, 217,  222. 
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attended  Mr.  Nicholet's  ministry,  it  also  made  the 
burdens  carried  by  the  senior  pastor,  now  without  an 
assistant,  to  be  felt  more  oppressively  as  he  advanced 
in  years.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  another 
trial  of  the  oxporiinoiit  of  a  collotigue.  In  1G82  Mr. 
Higginson  recommended  it;  and  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1083,  Mr.  Nicholas  Noyes  was  ordained.  It 
was  a  choice  fortunate  for  the  church.  Mr.  Noyes' 
character,  as  drawn  in  the  record-book  of  the  church 
when  he  died,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1717,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  seventy  years,  and  at  the  end  of  a  min- 
istry of  thirty-five  years,  has  been  accepted  as  a  just 
portraiture  of  the  man — a  portraiture  the  more  enti- 
tled to  be  preserved  and  reproduced  on  suitable  occa- 
sions, in  that  it  is  a  calm  aft;er-judgment  respecting 
one  who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  cvcr-mcmorable 
and  mournful  proceedings  of  the  dark  days  of  the 
witclicrait  trials.  It  is  the  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries; of  those  who  should  be  presumed  to  know 
him  best;  who  knew  his  mistakes  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  lamentation  on  their  account.  "  He  was  extra- 
ordinarily accomplished  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
whereunto  ho  was  called.  .  .  .  (yonsidering  his 
superior  genius;  his  pregnant  wit;  strong  memory; 
solid  judgment ;  his  great  acquisition  in  human  learn- 
ing and  knowledge;  his  conversation  among  men, 
especially  with  his  friends,  so  very  pleasant,  enter- 
taining and  profitable;  his  uncommon  attainments  in 
the  study  of  divinity;  his  eminent  sanctity,  gravity 
and  virtue;  his  serious,  learned  and  pious  perform- 
ances in  the  pulpit;  his  more  than  ordinary  skill  in 
the  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture;  his  wisdom  and 
usefulness  in  human  affairs ;  and  his  constant  solici- 
tude for  the  public  good:  it  is  no  wonder  that  Salem 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  country,  as  also  the 
Churches,  University  and  people  of  New  England, 
justly  esteem  him  as  a  principal  part  of  their  glory." 
For  one  to  have  saved  such  a  reputation  as  this,  who 
had  been  a  chief  actor  in  bringing  those  accused  of 
witchcraft  to  punishment,  argues  rare  excellences  of 
character.  Mr.  Bentley  accords  him  exceptional 
honor  as  the  one  among  all  those  ministers  who  were 
swept  along  by  the  storm,  misled,  silenced,  non-pro- 
testing, accountable — the  one  who  made  all  possible 
reparation  afterwards;  an  open,  confessing, self-sacri- 
ficing atonement  for  the  evil  he  had  done  and  caused, 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  '' Noyes  came  out  and 
publicly  confessed  his  error;  never  concealed  a  cir- 
cumstance ;  never  excused  himself;  visited,  loved  and 
blessed  the  survivors  whom  he  had  injured;  asked 
forgiveness  always,  and  consecrated  the  residue  of 
life  to  bless  mankind.  He  never  thought,  in  all  these 
things,  that  he  made  the  least  compensation,  but  all 
the  world  believed  him  sincere."  The  glooms  of  the 
period  of  the  witchcraft  visitation  have  had  no  parallel, 
before  or  since,  in  the  ancient  town.  It  is  uot  our 
province  to  depict  its  creeping  horrors.  It  stands 
apart,  a  story  of  unrelieved  tragedy.  It  was  connected 
with  the  church-life  of  the  people,  but  it  was  an  epi- 


demic mania,  an  outcropping  nightmare  of  supersti- 
tion, that  swept  like  a  sudden  torrent  over  the  region. 
"From  March  till  August,  1692,  .  .  .  business 
was  interrupted.  The  town  deserted.  Terror  was  in 
every  couiitonanco,  and  distress  in  every  heart."  ^ 
We  thankfully  leave  the  sombre  task  of  telling  the 
sad  tale  to  another. 

We  introduce  here  the  few  remaining  minutes  to  be 
noted  respecting  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes.  He  was  bom  in 
Newbury  December  22,  1647,  and  was  the  nephew  of 
the  first  minister  of  Newbury,  Rev.  James  NoyeB. 
For  thirteen  years  before  coming  to  Salem  he  had 
been  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Haddam,  Conn.  He 
was  never  married. 

During  the  witchcraft  storm  Mr.  Higginson  held 
himself  aloof.  '*  His  only  fault  was  his  silent  con- 
sent." He  had  gone  too  far  with  the  Quakers,  and 
learned  the  lesson  of  caution.  But  it  was  not  in  him 
to  be  strong  enough,  old  man  that  he  was,  where  all 
were  stricken  with  the  madness,  to  sound  an  alarm 
and  call  a  halt.  It  was  what  all  were  waiting  and 
praying  for,  from  some  one.  But  probably  if  any  had 
been  brave  enough  and  far-sigh  led  enough  to  cry 
aloud  in  protest,  it  would  only  have  availed  when  the 
tempest  was  subsiding  and  far-spent ;  earlier  it  would 
only  have  added  another  victim,  possibly,  to  the  pop- 
ular frenzy.  Such  a  panic-stricken  community  could 
only  come  to  its  senses  slowly,  and  when  the  fury  of 
the  bhuit  W]is  pjisscil.  Mr.  Iktutley's  just  reflections 
are  in  place  here,  and  in  the  history  of  the  church 
should  not  bo  omitted:  *'  As  soon  as  the  judges  ceased 
to  condemn,  the  people  ceased  to  accuse.  Just  as 
afler  a  storm,  the  people  were  astonished  to  see  the 
light  at  once  break  out  bright  again.  Terror  at  the 
violence  and  the  guilt  of  the  proceedings  succeeded 
instantly  to  the  conviction  of  blind  zeal,  and  what 
every  man  had  encouraged  all  professed  to  abhor. 
Few  dared  to  blame  other  men,  because  few  were  in- 
nocent. They  who  had  been  most  active  remembered 
that  they  had  been  applauded.  The  guilt  and  the 
shame  became  the  portion  of  the  country,  while  Salem 
had  the  infamy  of  being  the  place  of  the  transactions. 
Every  expression  of  sorrow  was  found  in  Salem.  And 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Higginson,  whose  only  fault 
was  his  silent  consent,  the  church,  before  the  choice 
of  another  minister,  publicly  erased  all  the  ignominy 
they  had  attached  to  the  dead,  by  recording  a  most 
humble  acknowledgineDt  of  their  error.  After  the 
public  mind  became  quiet,  few  things  were  done 
to  disturb  it.  But  a  diminished  population,  the 
injury  done  to  religion,  and  the  distress  of  the  ag- 
grieved were  seen  and  felt  with  the  greatest  sorrow."* 

For  six  years  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Higginson  Mr. 
Noyes  was  the  sole  pastor  of  the  cliurch.  He  being 
then  nearly  sixty-seven  years  old,  Mr.  George  Curwin, 
son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Curwin,  was  ordained  as  his 
colleague.     Mr.   Bentley  says  that  Mr.  Curwin  was 
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proposed  by  Mr.  Noyes  in  1709,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Higginson,  and  would  have  been  immediately 
ordained  if  those  living  beyond  the  town  bridge  had 
not  hoped  to  become  a  separate  church.  In  1713  an- 
other church  was  formed,  which  is  the  lower  parish 
In  Danvers.  Mr.  Curwin's  settlement  followed  in 
May  of  the  next  year.  The  opening  of  his  ministry 
was  full  of  promise,  and  excited  in  his  people  high 
hopes  of  usefulness, — hopes  destined  to  an  early 
blight.  He  died  Nov.  23,  1717,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  years,  only  four  and  a  half  years  from  his  ordina- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Salem  May  21,  1G83,  graduated 
from  Harvard  Ck)llege  in  1701,  and  ordained  May  19, 
1714.  The  entry  made  upon  the  church  book  of  rec- 
ords, of  date  Nov.  23, 1717,  after  recording  his  death, 
adds :  "  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  life,  and  very 
deservedly  lamented  at  his  death,  having  been  very 
eminent  for  his  early  improvements  in  learning  and 
piety,  his  singular  abilities  and  groat  labors,  his  re- 
markable zeal  and  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  his 
Master.  A  great  benefactor  to  our  poor.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Noyes  his  life  was  much  bound  up  in  him.'' 
These  last  words  read  more  as  prophecy  than  as  rec- 
ord of  a  past  accomplished,  when  we  look  on  to  the 
next  entry  upon  the  book.  It  is  but  twenty  days 
later.  It  records  the  death,  Dec.  13th,  of  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Noyes.  Within  three  weeks  the  church  is 
bereaved  of  both  its  pastors. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fisk  was  called  with  great  unanimity 
the  next  year  to  tlic  clinn^li  in  Siiirni,  and  wuh  or- 
dained on  the  8th  of  October,  1718.  lie  was  a  grand- 
son of  Rev.  John  Fisk,  herein  before  mentioned  as 
sometime  assistant  to  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  afterwards 
minister  of  Wenliam  and  Cliclnisford ;  wa.s  born 
April  6,  1089,  in  Hraiiitrcc,  wIkto  his  father,  Rev. 
Moses  Fisk,  was  many  years  minister,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1708.  lie  was  a  man 
of  acknowledged  abilities  and  of  great  energy,  but  the 
unanimity  wiih  which  his  ministry  was  welcomed  at 
the  beginning  gave  place  in  no  very  long  time  to  a 
rising  alienation  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  hi»  con- 
gregation, which  grew  to  a  protracted  and  bitter  con- 
troversy,— protracted  and  bitter  even  in  comparison 
with  other  church  contentions,  proverbial  as  such  are 
for  their  tenacity  and  implacability, — many  of  his 
parishioners  becoming  hopelessly  estranged  from  him, 
the  division  culminating  at  last  in  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Fisk  from  his  pulpit  in  1735.  Mr.  Bentley  as- 
cribes his  loss  of  usefulness  to  high  thoughts  of  church 
authority.  Pamphlets  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pages  of  printed  matter  remain  in  a  Salem  library 
(Athenojum)  to  represent  the  course  of  the  correspond- 
ence and  criticisms  which  grew  out  of  the  long  con- 
test. The  points  involved  were  not  chiefly  theological 
or  ecclesiastical,  but  consisted  largely  of  charges 
brought  by  members  of  the  church  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  of  a  want  of  ingenuous,  truthful  and  frank 
dealing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fisk  as  to  an  unwarranted 
interpolation  in  the  church  records  in  the  matter  of 


maintaining  or  discontinuing  the  church  "  lecture," 
an  institution  which  had  long  existed,  the  interest  in 
which  had  fallen  off  greatly,  and  the  responsibility 
for  whose  decay,  and  close,  and  resumption  was  mu- 
tually bandied  back  and  forth  between  the  minister 
and  the  dissatisfied  brethren.  Mr.  Fisk  was  also  accused 
of  arbitrarily  refusing  to  call  church  meetings  except 
such  as  he  pleased  and  when  he  pleased,  and  of  assert- 
ing a  right  of  control  in  church  matters  generally 
deemed  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion to  be  unauthorized  and  inadmissible.  As  to  one 
of  the  issues  raised,  Mr.  Fisk  and  his  followers  seem 
to  have  planted  themselves  on  unassailable  ground. 
The  aggrieved  brethren  seem  to  have  been  a  confessed 
minority  of  the  church.  When,  therefore,  this  ag- 
grieved minority, — supposing  it  to  be  such, — first 
called  on  a  neighboring  church, — the  second  in  Bos- 
ton,— to  come  in,  by  its  representatives,,  and  endeavor 
to  compose  the  existing  difliculties,  the  majority  de- 
clined to  submit  their  case  to  this  commission  for  a 
hearing  and  decision.  So,  when  a  council  of  four 
churches  made  a  similar  attempt,  and  again,  when  a 
yet  larger  and  more  imposing  council  was  summoned, 
they  simply  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  each  and  all 
such  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  steadfast  adherence  to 
that  original  principle  laid  down  at  the  founding  of 
the  church,  in  1G29,  of  the  independence  of  each 
church,  and  they  denied  the  authority  of  any  other 
church  or  churches  to  interfere  in  its  concerns.  Unless 
by  some  formal  vote  it  had  surrendered  this  claim  of 
autonomy  in  favor  of  some  other  paramount  authority 
as  does  not  seem  to  have  been  claimed,  or  the  voice  of 
the  majority  was  arbitrarily  suppressed  by  the  pastor, 
which  U  perhaps  charged  by  implication,  it  is  difficult 
to  sec  by  what  right  the  majority  of  this  church  and 
congregation  were  disposHcsscd  of  their  niceting-houKe 
or  any  of  their  church  rights,  as  was  done,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  General  Court. 

After  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Fisk  from  the  pulpit,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  church  withdrew  and 
built  another  meeting-house  near  at  hand.*  The  with- 
drawing members  continued  to  use  the  title  of  "  The 
First  Church,"  their  right  to  which  could  hardly  be 
gainsaid,  perhaps,  except  upon  the  ground  taken  by 
the  courts  of  Ma.ssachusetts  a  hundred  years  later, 
viz. :  that  the  church  derives  its  designation  from  the 
parish  out  of  which  it  has  grown,  and  upon  which  its 
identification  depends.  Mr.  Fisk  took  away  with  him 
the  church  book  of  records,  retaining  it  through  the 
perii'd  of  his  ministry.  In  1762  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt, 
the  minister  of  the  church  which  Mr.  Fisk  had  led 
out  in  1735  to  a  new  home,  died,  much  beloved  and, 
lamented.  That  church  soon  after  opened  a  gracious 
and  conciliatory  correspondence  with  the  church  of 
the  First  Parish,  proposing  to  relinquish  to  it  the  title 

1  They  first  ptacod  It  too  near, — "  only  twoWe  percliet  and  elcren  foet 
from  the  First  iiarlsli  niooting-liouse/*  The  Goncml  Oourt  Interfered, 
and  ordered  that  It  should  not  stand  **  nearer  to  the  otiier  Uian  forty 
porches.**    It  was  removed  accordingly. 
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or  the  First  Church  from  that  time,  and  took  for  itself 
the  Ullc  of  "  The  Cbiiruh  of  whkh  Itov.  DuJIey  Lea- 
vitt  was  late  Pastor," — known  since,  and  now  for 
many  years,  as  tlie  Tiiheriiacle  Church.  These  over- 
tlirCH  were  iricl  in  a  like  spirit.  An  iimieiililu  tlivisiiili 
of  |>lHte  and  oilier  church  property  accompanied  and 
attested  ttie  healing  of  the  old  woundii  of  disseneion. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  the  nbtices  of  other 
chnrchee  funned  in  the  town  from  time  to  time,  we 
follow  out  Rrat  the  sketch  of  the  First  Church.  During 
the  yean  from  1735  to  1762  the  old  First  Church  and 
Society  was  called,  and  called  itself  the  Church  and 
Pariah  of  the  Confederste  Society,  or,  for  a  aborter 
title  and  common  use,  the  Confederate  Cburcli.  Dr. 
Worcester  says  the  secedcrsgnre  them  the  title.  The 
elfuet  uf  the  division  by  wliieli  Uie  iHkcicty  wiis  cleft  in 
1735  was  depressing  for  a  while,  undoubtedly.  But 
on  the  &th  of  August,  1786,  Mr.  John  Spurhawk  woa 
called  by  "  the  brethren  adhering  to  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  the  First  Church  in  Sulem,"  with  subatan- 
tiul  unniiimity,  to  the  niiiiiatrj  among  tlicm,  and  was 
ordained  on  the  8lh  of  Docomber  follnwitig.  lie  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  of  Bristol,  R.  T.,  and 
was  bom  in  that  town  in  September,  1713,  and  gradu< 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1731.  He  died  April  30, 
1755,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  hia  age.  He  was 
described  by  hia  parishioner,  Dr.  Edward  Holyoke,  as 
"  Isrge  in  person,  a  man  of  dignity  and  an  excellent 
preacher."  If  that  people  is  to  be  accounted  buppy 
whose  hJBtnry  afTords  few  incidents  or  eKpericncea 
(leeiiieU  worthy  to  bo  recited,  the  mime  evidence  may 
be  taken  as  ground  for  tho  belief  that  a  church  is 
hsppy,  its  life  one  of  peace,  of  silent,  heallhrul,  spir- 
itual growth,  when  it  affords  little  material  for  the 
historian  lo  record.  The  First  Church  entered  upon 
such  ft  period  after  the  close  of  the  rather  tempestu- 
ous ministry  of  Mr.  Fisk.  The  nscfulneas  of  Mr. 
Bparhawk'tt  labors,  and  tho  oirevtioa  in  which  he  wus 
held,  is  shown  by  tlin  sincere  sorrow  caused  by  his 
death.  The  ministries  which  followed  were  of  a  like 
character,  and,  even  down  to  tbisday,  have  generally 
abounded  in  quiet  and  diligent  service  on  the  part  uf 
the  ministers,  and  been  churiLcteriKed  by  general  har- 
mony and  co-operation  on  the  part  uf  the  church  and 
congregation  in  maintaining  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion aed  cultivating  the  spirit  of  the  Cliriatian 
gospel. 

Ucv.  Tbumna  Itarnard  succeeded  Mr.  Sparhawk. 
lie  wits  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Anduver, 
and  was  born  in  ihut  place  August  16,  1716,  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Collide  in  1732,  ordained  at 
Newbury  January  31, 1738,  left  his  people  there  on 
account  of  "  dilticuliies  alraut  Mr.  Whitfield's  preach- 
ing," and  turned  to  tho  study  and  practice  of  law  fur 
a  time.  Uo-cnteriiig  the  ministry,  he  was  iiialalled 
miniater  of  the  First  Churcli  in  Sulem  September  17, 
1755.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  excellencies,  both  of 
mind  and  character,  not  brilliant,  hut  strong  and 
■rightly  balanced,  "much  betored  by  his  society  and 


esteemed  by  tho  jiublic.''  He  was  disabled  by  paral- 
ysis in  177(1,  uiiU  acolk-agiic  wassettltd  in  1772,  Mr. 
Barnard  died  Augusts,  1776.  The  colleague  just  re- 
ferred to  was  Mr.  Aaa  Dunltsr.  There  hod  been  a 
division  of  feeling  in  the  chidi-o  of  a  cidliuigur,  kihio 
desiring  Mr.  Barnard's  sou,  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  to 
be  invited  to  take  the  place,  while  a  bare  majority 
were  for  Mr.  Dunbar.  The  organization  of  the  North 
Church,  with  Mr.  Thomas  QarnarJ,  Jr.,  for  its  minis- 
ter, was  the  result  uf  the  disagreement.  But  the  parting 
between  the  brethren  who  went  out  and  those  who 
stayed  behind  was  friendly,  and  characterized  by  an 
flflectionate  reluctance  to  take  tlio  decisive  step,  and 
by  a,  generous  surrender  of  some  of  the  vessels  and 
sacred  tilings  belonging  to  the  church,  Ijceauso  they 
hud  cuniu  l»  it  by  gilt  from  those  who  were  now  de- 
partingor  from  membeiK  of  their  families,  Rev.  Asa 
Dunbar  was  bom  in  Bridgewater  May  26. 174S,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1767,  and  ordained  in 
Sulem  July,  22,  1772.  His  health  before  long  be- 
came broken,  and  compelled  him  first  to  avv-k  il4  rea- 
torution  in  rest,  and  linally  to  resign  his  ullice,  which 
he  did  April  23,  1779,  bis  society  consenting  with  re- 
luctance, and  not  until  convinced  that  it  was  a  neceai- 
sity.  Honorable  and  delicate  testimonials  of  the 
mutual  aRcction  and  conBdence  subsisting  between 
the  pastor  and  people  were  exchanged  at  parting. 
Mr.  Duubar  stndied  law  afler  leaving  his  ministry  in 
Salem,  and  settled  in  Kcene,  N.  11.,  where  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  and  lived  greatly  rispet-tcd  till 
June  22,  17ii7,  the  lime  of  hu  death,  tie  iippciini  la 
have  liveil  in  Wcstini  before  ooming  to  Salem ;  he 
married  there  Mary  Jonea,  in  1772,  and  had  a  child 
born  there  in  177Q.  After  leaving  Salem,  and  before 
settling  in  Kcene.  he  probably  live<l  in  Harvard  for  a 
time,  as  he  bad  children  born  there  in  I7S0  and  1781. 
Mr.  Itcntley,  a  competent  judge,  and  not  given  to  un- 
meaning jindso,  cliaractt.-riKed  him  nsa  man  uf  genius. 
Rev.  John  Prince,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dunbar,  anil 
whose  ministry  covered  a  period  of  fiHy-suven  years — 
for  forty-flve  of  which  he  had  no  assistance — was  bom 
in  Boston  July  22, 17A1,  graduated  ut  Harvard  College 
in  1776,  and  ordained  miiiisler  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  November  10,  177a'  Dr.  Prince  was  a  faith- 
ful and  dovoteil  miniHtur  and  live<l  in  the  sincere  af- 
fection and  respect  of  his  peoploduring  his  long  pas- 
tornte.  But  he  had  greater  fame  as  a  devotee  of 
natural  science  and  an  urdcnl  pliiluHOphical  investiga- 
tor than  as  a  preacher.  His  parishioner,  the  late  Hun. 
Daniel  A.  White,  says  of  him  that  "  he  possessed  the 
spirit  of  a  true  philosopher  and  a  true  Christian,  and 
WHS  alike  distinguished  for  his  mechanical  ingenuity, 
his  attainments  in  natural,  in  theological  and  general 
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leftrning,  and  for  his  various  genius  and  taste,  his  ar- 
dent love  of  nature  and  of  art,  his  single-heartedness 
and  truly  Christian  temper,  and  for  his  amiable  and 
generous  disposition,  especially  as  manifested  in  the 
gratuitous  diffusion  of  his  Bcieiitific  discoveries  and 
improvements,  and  in  imparting  his  rare  knowledge 
at  all  times  for  the  gratification  and  entertainment  of 
others.  His  character  will  long  be  remembered  with 
sincere  admiration."  He  bequeathed  to  his  society  a 
library  of  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifly  volumes.  He 
was  an  honored  member  of  various  societies  organized 
for  the  study  of  science,  art  and  history,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Brown  University. 
His  death  took  place  on  June  7, 1836. 

During  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Prince  the  parish  re- 
ceived valuable  legacies  from  Charles  Henry  Orne,  a 
merchant,  and  from  Miss  Mehitable  Higginson,  a 
descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from  the  first 
minister,  and  widely  known  ns  "a  teacher  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  children/'  and  "  a  bIcHHiiig  to  Hie 
church  and  the  town."  More  recently  the  pernmnent 
funds  of  the  society  were  increased  by  a  liberal  be- 
quest from  Hannah  Haraden  Ropes,  and  in  1807 
amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  the  year  1817  the  society  became  incorpor- 
ated as  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Salem. 

In  1824  Mr.  Charles  W.  IJpham  was  ordained  as  a 
colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Prince.  He  was  born  in  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  May  4,  1802,  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1821,  and  from  the  Divinity 
School  in  Csnibridgc  in  1824.  He  was  ordained  in 
Salem  the  same  year,  December  8th,  and  filled  a  min- 
istry of  twenty  years,  when  impaired  health  caused 
him  to  resign,  and  he  closed  his  ministry  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844.  Mr.  Upham  was  held  in  high  esteem  as 
an  acceptable  preacher  and  a  man  of  scholarly  at- 
tainments. He  received,  on  retiring  from  his  ministry, 
substantial  tokens  of  the  generous  appreciation  of  the 
people  whom  he  had  served,  and  which  he  acknowl- 
edged with  a  warm  recognition.  He  died  in  Salem 
June,  15,  1875,  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  min- 
istry ended,  having  filled  in  the  course  of  that  time 
several  important  civil  and  )H>litical  oflices.  He  was 
mayor  of  Salem  in  1852 ;  elected  to  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  at  difierent  times,  and 
president  of  the  Senate  in  1857-58;  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representativs  in  1853-55;  and  of 
the  State  Convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1853.  In 
various  sermons  and  addresses  he  sketched  and  illus- 
trated the  history  of  the  Salem  Church,  and  contrib- 
uted for  publication  much  historical  and  biographical 
material,  relating  to  the  men  and  times  of  early  New 
England.  During  his  ministry  he  published  a  small 
work  upon  the  **  I/Ogos, "  another  upon  "  Prophecy  as 
an  Evidence  of  Christianity ; "  "  Lectures  upon  Witch- 
crafl,"  which,  in  1867,  he  expanded  into  an  elaborate 
work  of  two  volumes  of  nearly  one  thousand  duodec- 
imo pages.  "  A  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,"  in  Sparks* 
American  Jliography,  was  from  his  pen.     In  1856  ho 


wrote  the  "Life,  Letters  and  Public  Services  of  John 
Charles  Fremont,"  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates 
of  that  year.  His  last  published  literary  work  was  a 
"  Memoir  of  Timothy  Pickering,"  in  three  volumes. 
He  edited  the  Chrislian  ItegUter  in  1845-46,  and  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  publications,  both 
religious  and  secular. 

Rev.  Thomas  Treadwell  Stone  was  called  to  the 
vacant  pastorship  in  June,  1846,  and  on  the  12th  of 
July  following  was  installed  in  that  office,  with  the 
simplicity  of  form  observed  in  the  primitive  Salem 
Church,  the  entire  service  being  carried  on  and  com- 
pleted by  the  congregation  through  its  appointed  rep- 
resentative and  the  pastor -elect.  Mr.  Stone  was  born 
in  Waterford,  Me.,  February  9,  1801,  and  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1820.  He  was  ordained  in 
Andover,  Me.,  September  8,  1824,  and  continued  to 
be  pastor  of  that  church  till  September,  1830,  when 
he  became  preceptor  of  Bridgton  Academy.  After 
two  ycurH  he  rcHUincd  the  ministry,  and  wiis  settled 
in  Eiist  Machias  May  15,  1833.  The  anti-slavery 
agitation  which  came  to  its  crisis  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  civil  war  in  1861,  and  which  had  been 
long  straining  threateningly  the  civil  institutions  and 
the  political  integrity  of  the  nation,  had  also  deeply 
disturbed  the  peace  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
churches  of  the  free  States.  Some  ministers  caused 
discontent  in  their  folds  by  preaching  upon  the 
country's  responsibility  and  duty  in  regard  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  some  gave  equal  offense  by 
wholly  refraining  from  the  theme,  and  still  others 
displeased  their  hearers  by  what  they  said  or  their 
manner  of  saying  it.  The  public  feeling  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive.  The  congregations  were  divided 
in  sentiment.  Expressions  used  in  the  pulpit,  which 
in  ordinary  times  might  not  have  produced  a  ripple 
of  commotion,  in  the  inflammable  state  of  popular 
feeling  then  existing,  broke  friendships,  and  sun- 
dered in  many  instances  the  bond  tliat  held  pastor 
and  church  together.  Mr.  Stone,  incapable  of  giving 
offense  by  any  breach  of  Christian  charity  or  cour- 
tesy, yet  felt  himself  constrained  to  utter  an  earnest 
testimony  against  slavery  as  subversive  of  the  plain- 
est principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  asecjually 
condemned  by  the  fundamental  teachings  and  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  Christianity.  While  his  personal  and 
professional  character  was  unassailable  and  unim- 
peached,  as  it  respected  the  purity  and  disinterested- 
ness of  his  motives  and  the  singleness  of  mind  and 
the  high  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  ministerial  office,  some  of  his  society  became 
dissatisfied,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  February,  1852. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  in  Bolton,  and  is  now 
passing  a  serene  and  studious  old  age,  dividing  his 
time  between  his  home  in  Bolton  and  the  homes  of 
his  children. 

January  6,  1853,  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  dismis- 
sion of  Dr.  Stone  was  filled  by  the  installation  of 
Rev.  George  Ware  Briggs.    Mr.  Briggs  was  born  at 
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Little  Compton,  R.  J.,  April  8,  1810,  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1825,  and  firom  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  and  waa  ordained  in 
Fall  River  September  24,  1834,  and  iuatalled  in 
Plymouth,  January  8,  1838,  aa  colleague  pastor  with 
Rev.  James  Kendall,  D.D.  Dr.  Brigga  resigned  his 
ministry  in  Salem  April  1,  1867,  and  the  same  year 
was  settled  over  the  Third  Congregational  Society  in 
Cambridge  (Cambridgeport),  where  he  still  ministers, 
his  society  having  refused  not  long  since  to  accept  his 
resignation.  During  Dr.  Briggs'  ministry  in  Salem 
the  "irrepressible  conflict"  between  slavery  and 
freedom  reached  the  stage  of  open  war,  and  the  at- 
tempted secession  of  the  slave  States  brought  the 
conflict  to  a  termination  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  the  victory  of  the  northern  armies  and  the  re- 
storation of  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Dr.  Briggs  was  a  strenuous  and  able  champion  of  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's integrity  during  the  war. 

Rev.  James  T.  Ilewes  succeeded  Dr.  Briggs,  Sep- 
tember 27,  18(58.  Mr.  Hewes  was  born  in  Saco,  Me., 
March  23,  1836  ;  waa  ordained  in  South  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1862;  resigned  June  4,  1864;  settled  over 
the  Second  Unitarian  Parish,  in  Portland,  Me.,  June 
23,  1864.  He  resigned  his  Salem  charge  August  31, 
1875.  With  health  already  impaired  before  leaving 
Salem,  he  was  installed  in  Fitchburg  September  26, 
1875.  After  a  ministry  there  of  five  years,  seriously 
interrupted  by  ill  health,  he  resigned,  sincerely  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  society,  and  aller  a  year 
and  a  half  spent  in  California,  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  died  November  21, 1882. 

Rev.  Fielder  Israel,  now  in  pastoral  charge  of  the 
First  Church,  was  insUilled  March  8,  1877.  He  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  29,  1825,  was  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  for  some  years,  and  later  had  been 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Wilmington,  Del.» 
and  of  that  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  before  his  settlement 
in  Salem. 

The  First  Church  has  occupied  successively  four 
houses  of  worship  on  or  near  the  same  npot,  E^ex, 
corner  of  Washington  Street.  The  first  is  still  stand- 
ing— so  much  of  it  as  to  make  its  size,  shape  and  gen- 
eral aspect  visible  and  certain.  The  main  timbers  of 
its  frame  are  preserved  and  are  in  their  original 
places,  the  clothing  of  the  skeleton  only — that  is,  the 
boarding  and  phister — having  been  from  time  to  time 
renewed.  "An  unfinished  building  of  one  story," 
says  Rev.  Mr.  Upham,  "was  temporarily  used  at  the 
beginning  for  the  purposes  of  the  congregation.** 
Houses  had  been  provided  at  once,  by  order  of  the 
company  in  London,  for  dwellings  for  the  two  minis- 
ters,— Rev.  Mr.  Higginson's  "directly  south  of  and 
about  iifty  feet  distant  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  of 
the  present  meeting-house"  (ground  covered  at  present 
by  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Asiatic  Block,  now 
the  rear  room  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank,  in  which 
the  corporation  and  its  trustees  hold  their  meetings). 


Mr.  Skelton's  house  was  farther  south  and  to  the  east, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  present  Front  Street. 
Neither  of  these  two  ministers  lived  to  preach  in  the 
first  meeting-house,  which  was  contract^  for  in  1634, 
the  year  of  Mr.  Skelton's  death,  and  which  stood,  it 
will  be  recalled,  quite  near  the  sites  of  their  dwellings 
as  just  given.  Mr.  Norton  was  the  builder  of  that 
first  meeting-house.  The  trees  for  it  were  not  felled 
till  the  beginning  of  1635.  and  the  hoilise  was  erected 
the  summer  after.  Its  dimensions  were  twenty  feet 
in  length  by  seventeen  feet  in  width,  and  twelve  feet 
in  the  height  of  the  posts.  A  gallery  extended  across 
the  northern  end,  or  side,  whose  front  supporting 
beam  rests  now  in  ita  original  position,  the  floor  of 
the  gallery  rising  towards  the  rear  by  a  sharp  pitch. 
The  main  floor  of  the  house  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  clay.  The  door  opened  on  Essex  Street  when  the 
building  stood  on  its  original  foundation ;  the  gallery 
ran  across  the  same  end ;  the  preacher*s  place — and  the 
pulpit's,  when  one  was  built — was  opposite,  that  is,  on 
the  southeru  end.  The  windows  were  not  glazed  till 
1637.  In  1639  the  hou^  waa  elongated  southward  by 
more  than  its  original  length,  viz. :  twenty-five  feet. 
When  a  new  house  of  worship  was  to  be  built,  in 
1670,  the  town  voted  to  appropriate  the  old  house  to 
the  town's  use  for  a  school-house  and  watch-house. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  ninety  years  it  was  put  to 
various  uses  by  the  town.  It  was  in  1760,  it  is  prob- 
able, that  it  was  sold  to  Thorndike  Proctor,  and  by 
him  removed  to  a  spot  now  in  the  field  a  few  rodn 
south  of  Boston  Street,  near  the  foot  of  Gallows  (or 
Witch)  Hill,  a  public  road  at  that  time  running  past 
it,  and  there  it  was  occupied  as  a  tavern,  after  which 
it  stood  awhile  as  a  neglected  and  nearly  empty  stable 
and  disused  store-house.  In  1864  it  was  presented 
to  the  Essex  Institute  by  Mrs.  David  Nichols,  its 
owner  at  the  time,  and  removed  to  the  rear  of  Plum- 
mer  J  fall,  where  it  now  sUinds  restored  to  its  )>rinii- 
tivc  form  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Francis  Pea- 
body,  Esq.,  then  president  of  the  Essex  Institute,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  original  parts  and  the  renewed 
portions,  respectively,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other.  The  second  meeting-house  was  built 
in  1670,  on  the  western  side  of  the  site  of  the  first.  It 
was  sixty  feet  long  on  Essex  Street,  fifty  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  stud ;  '*  cost  one  thousand  pounds,"  says 
Rev.  Mr.  Upham,  "had  galleries,  and  was  called  by 
Cotton  Mather  *  the  great  and  spacious  meeting- 
house.* **  This  house  served  the  congregation  nearly 
sixty  years.  In  1718  it  was  found  to  have  become  so 
decrepit  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  repairing,  and  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  new  one  to  take  its  place  on  the  same 
ground. 

This  third  meeting-house  was  seventy-two  feet  long 
on  iCssex  Street,  and  fifty  feet  wide,  witli  two  tiers  of 
gallery  and  a  spire.  **  The  steeple,'*  says  Mr.  Upham, 
"  waa  probably  like  that  still  preserved  in  the  vener- 
able meeting-house  of  the  First  Church  of  llingham, 
built  in  1081,  rising  directly  over  the  centre  of  the 
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roof,  the  bell-rope  coining  down  to  the  broad  aisle, 
half-way  between  the  pulpit  and  the  main  entrance." 
Great  changes  were  afltcrwflrds  made  in  the  interior 
arrangement  and  in  the  external  appearance  of  the 
building.  A  picture  of  it,  as  it  appeared  in  its  latest 
form,  may  be  seen  among  the  collections  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  and  is  also  preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the 
sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church  edifice  at  present  occupied  by  the 
society.  The  old  house  was  taken  down  in  1826, 
and  the  new  was  built  and  dedicated  November  16th 
of  the  same  year.  There  are  a  few  still  living  who 
remember  the  former,  with  its  three  tiers  of  windows, 
its  tower  and  spire  on  its  western  end,  and  its  front 
entrance  upon  its  Essex  Street  side. 

The  meeting-house  built  in  1826,  and  now  in  use, 
was  materially  changed  in  appearance  both  within 
and  without  in  1875.  Without,  it  was  originally  a 
plain  brick  Htnicturc,  crnriff»rni  in  grncnil  outline, 
the  central  and  main  porliiui,  tliut  con  lain  iii|];  tlie 
auditorium,  being  nearly  square,  and  in  appearance 
much  the  same  ns  now  on  its  northern  front;  high 
porches  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
and  western  tddes  made  the  arms  of  the  cross ;  the 
building  stood  above  a  lower  story  devoted  to  business 
purposes, — stores,  etc.,  as  now.  On  the  Essex  Street 
side  of  either  porch  were  doors  of  entrance  to  the 
auditorium  and  the  gallery;  the  ascent  from  the 
pavement  to  the  entrances  was  made  by  a  short  (light 
of  steps,  an  iron  fence  with  gates  inclosinji;  the  re- 
cesses between  the  street  and  the  steps.  Within,  a 
gallery  extended  along  the  Essex  Street  front,  in 
which  was  the  choir  and  organ,  and  some  space  for 
sittings  besides;  on  the  opposite,  the  southern  side, 
was  the  rather  high  pulpit.  In  1867  considerable 
changes  were  made  from  ifs  first  interior  appear- 
ance; a  smaller  organ  was  substituted  for  the  one 
which  had  been  in  use,  and  was  placed  with  the 
choir,  in  an  alcove  or  gallery,  within  the  upper  part 
of  the  eastern  porch;  the  front  gallery  was  removed, 
and  appropriate  inscriptions  were  placed  upon  the 
northern  wall,  against  which  it  had  stood.  In  1875 
the  whole  interior  wnn  changed  to  its  present  form,  the 
pulpit  or  preacher's  desk  being  carrietJ  to  the  western 
side,  and  a  large  new  organ  built  in  its  rear.  At  the 
same  time  the  two  porches  upon  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  were  replaced  by  extended  additions  on 
those  sides  reaching  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, providing  not  only  stairways  of  access  to  the 
audience-room,  but  rooms  adjoining  for  the  minister's 
use  and  his  library,  for  the  Sunday-school  library 
and  for  other  convenient  purposes. 

SociKTY  OF  Friends. — We  now  turn  back  to  find 
and  trace  the  onHli(M>ts  from  this  parent  stem  of  eccle- 
siastical growth  in  the  Salem  settlement.  The  earli- 
est of  these  was  a  gathering  of  Quakers.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  appearance  of  these  people  in  Salem 
first  in  1656  or  '67,  only  about  ten  years  after  George 
Fox   began   his  itineracy  and  public  preaching  in 


England.  The  peculiar  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Quakers  exhibit  one  of  the  numerous  phases  taken 
on  by  the  new  and  freer  spirit  to  which  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  had  given  birth.  It  was 
an  emancipation  from  bondnge  to  legalism,  ecclcsias- 
ticism  and  hierarchies.  It  was  usually  characterized  by 
more  or  less  spiritual  exaltation  and  religious  enthusi- 
asm, [n  some  sanguine,  imaginative  and  emotional 
temperaments,  this  new  spirit  burst  forth,  like  new 
wine  from  old  bottles,  into  effervescent  prophesyings 
and  extravagant  claims  of  illumination.  Sincere  and 
pure  in  motive  as  most  of  these  people  were,  they 
were  yet  protestants  of  the  protestants,  and  in  many 
instances  boldly  arraigned  the  existing  churches  as 
needing  a  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit;  as  leaning  with- 
out warrant  wholly  on  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  They 
affirmed  that  each  human  soul  might  have  its  own 
immediate  communication  with  God,  its  own  inter- 
protation  of  Christ,  and  \ts  own  revelation  of  tnith, 
not  to  be  HupcrHcdcd  by  any  external  authority. 
Very  innocent  and  even  commendable  afllrmations 
these  would  perhaps  be  pronounced  to-day ;  and  were 
Endicott,  Higginson  and  Wilson  here  now,  they 
would,  it  is  likely,  assent  to  them;  while  we  who 
are  to-day  sitting  complacently  in  judgment  upon 
their  conduct  and  upon  that  of  the  Southwicks  and 
Maulcs,  if  we  had  been  among  them  in  their  time, 
should  have  been  Quakers  and  denouncers  of  Quak- 
ers in  just  about  the  same  numerical  proportions  as 
they  were.  We  need  not  bo  unjust  to  those  who 
fined,  sold  and  hanged  Quakers,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  Quakers.  The  members  of  the 
churches  of  Salem  and  Boston  could  not  know  just 
the  nature,  conditions  and  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  problem  which  they  had  to  deal  with  in  Quaker- 
ism ill  1656,  as  we  now  know  it,  viewing  it  in  the 
light  of  history.  When  they  first  heard  announced 
the  peculiar  views  of  these  people,  they  recognized 
in  them  something  like  and  yet  unlike  the  teachings 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  of  the  Anabaptists,  which 
they  deprecated  with  genuine  dread.  To  what  would 
the  new  doctrines  disseminated  by  these  preachers, 
of  which  they  had  some  not  reassuring  reports  from 
Kiiglnnd,  lead,  and  where  would  they  end?  Did  the 
preachers  themselves  know?  Or  were  they  on  a  drift 
whose  tendency  they  were  quite  unable  to  forecast? 
Now  it  is  but  common-place  wisdom  to  say  that  it 
was  not  right  to  judge  the  whole  body  or  the  great 
majority  by  the  vagaries  of  a  few  unbalanced  spirits. 
But  the  judgment  had  to  be  made  then  and  there, 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Robinson,  Stevenson  and 
Mary  Dyer,  and  they  could  not  tell  at  once  who  were 
the  typical  disciples  of  the  new  school  and  who  were 
the  exceptional  zealots  whose  ways  would  be  eventu- 
ally repudiated  by  the  majority, — nor  indeed  whether 
the  few  might  not  yet  become  the  majority,  which 
was  what  they  feared.  They  could  not  tell,  nobody 
could,  to  what  pitch  this  excitement  might  rise. 
Alarming  possibilities  loomed  up  to  their  apprehen- 
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sive  imaginations.  The  ways  and  doctrines  of  these 
Quakers  ap[)eared  to  them  to  lead  out  to  the  un- 
fenced  wilderness  of  antinomianism  [no-law-ism] ; 
so  their  propagatora  were  honestly,  if  mistakenly, 
held  to  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  new  com- 
munities struggling  to  set  up  here  law  and  order  in 
commonwealth  and  church.  The  latter  were  con- 
tending with  teachings  and  influences  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  disorganizing  and  hostile  to  the  peace,  if 
not  to  the  existence,  of  the  newly-planted  colony.  It 
is  asking  too  much  to  require  that  magistrates  and 
ministers,  church-members  and  citizens,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  a  great  and  critical  experiment  in  the  con- 
duct of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  acting  under  cir- 
cumstances of  frequent  perplexity  and  serious  embar- 
rassment making  their  own  precedents  as  they  went,  and 
daily  treading  paths  of  uncertain  ending,  should  have 
been  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  their  age,  and 
should  have  made  the  discovery,  at  once  and  on  the 
spot,  that  the  extreme  of  tolerance  towards  dissent 
and  contradiction  was  a  discreet  and  safe  policy,  to 
be  fearlessly  followed  out  in  practice  without  any 
restrictions  and  under  whatever  provocation — a  dis- 
covery which,  after  two  hundred  years  of  social 
progress,  hardly  commands  an  unqualified  and  univer- 
sal acceptance.  It  would  be  disingenuous  not  to 
allow,  however,  that  personal  feelings,  wounded  pride 
and  narrow  and  bitter  prejudices  doubtless  mingled 
with  considerations  of  public  policy,  however  uncon- 
sciously, in  promoting  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers, 
Persecutors  and  persecuted  were  alike  human. 
Grant  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers  had  much 
truth  to  justify  their  earnest  proclamation.  They  had 
too  often,  as  uttered,  the  implication,  if  not  the  tone, 
of  the  Pharisee's  '^  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  Churches.  Their  authors 
were  not  sparing  in  the  terms  of  self-humiliation,  it 
is  true,  and  this  made  the  assumption  of  superior  in- 
sight, and  nearer  communion  with  Qod,  the  more  irri- 
tating and  oifcnsive.  The  very  truths  and  half-truths 
that  were  couched  in  many  of  the  allegations  made 
against  the  Christianity  of  the  day, — allegations  of  un- 
due devotion  to  letter  and  form,  and  of  lack  of  true 
religious  experience  and  life,  which,  if  they  had  come 
from  brethren  within  the  church,  or  from  supposed 
friends,  might  have  been  welcomed  by  the  more 
spiritually-minded  and  conscientious  of  the  fold, — were 
not  to  be  borne  when  regarded  as  the  false  accusations 
of  meddlesome,  censorious  and  aggressive  pretenders  to 
superior  piety.  The  cruelties  visited  upon  the  Quak- 
ers were  simply  horrible,  almost  beyond  belief  Yet 
we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is  because  we  are 
so  much  better  than  our  fathers  that  we  are  to-day 
unanimous  in  this  verdict.  It  is,  that  we  are  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  millenium  later  than  the  Puritans  of 
165(),  and  that  between  their  time  and  ours  a  good 
deal  has  been  learned.  As  to  the  aggravated  sufferings 
to  which  the  Quakers  were  subjected,  however,  this 
should  be  said :  that  in  an  age  when  all  pains  and 


penalties  for  crime  were  immeasurably  heavier  and 
more  cruel  than  now,  if  the  Quakers  must  suflfer  pun- 
ishment at  all,  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  them 
were  not  unusual,  and  therefore  were  such  as  should 
luive  been  expected:  fines,  whippings,  public  disgrace, 
imprisonment,  enslavement,*  banishment  and  death. 
And  furthermore  it  should  be  mentioned,  though  not  as 
alleviating  in  the  least  the  responsibility  for  the  harsh 
treatment  visited  upon  the  Quakers,  that  some  who 
sufiered  seemed  rather  to  court  martyrdom  than  to 
shrink  fn>m  it.  The  disturbances  growing  out  of  the 
visits  of  Quakers  to  the  places  of  public  worship  ap- 
pear to  have  been  less  numerous  ami  less  violent  in 
Salem  than  in  some  other  places.  As  has  been  already 
mentioned,  a  Mrs.  Oliver  had,  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
time,  and  again  afterwards,  claimed  in  the  open  con- 
gregation the  right  to  partake  of  the  communion, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  church;  had  denied  the 
right  of  the  church  or  the  magistrates  to  prevent  her ; 
and  had  sufiered  a  brief  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offense,  and  was  "  publicly  disg^raced  "  after  the  second- 
One  Christopher  Holder,  a  Quaker,  after  being  ban- 
ished, returned  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  the  meeting 
here, September  21, 1057, "after  the  priest  had  done," 
but  **  was  hauled  back  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  a 
glove  and  a  handkerchief  were  thrust  into  his  mouth." 
On  the  Monday  he  was  sent  to  Boston,  received 
thirty  stripes  and  was  imprisoned  nine  weeks.  Samuel 
Shattock,  lor  trying  to  prevent  the  stopping  of  Hol- 
der's mouth,  was  carried  to  Boston  and  imprisoned 
there.  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  members 
of  the  church  in  Salem,  for  entertaining  Holder  and 
another  of  his  sect,  were  sent  to  Boston  and  imprisoned. 
Some  twenty  persons  are  named  by  Felt  [Annals]  us 
having  been  among  the  persons  punished,  or  indicted 
for  attending  a  Quaker  Meeting  at  Nicholas  Phelps*. 
So  serious  wns  the  apprehension  of  evil  to  the  churches 
from  this  source,  that  when  the  covenant  was  ''re- 
newed," soon  after  the  Rev.  John  Higginson's  settle- 
ment, a  special  clause  of  warning  against  the  leaven 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  QuakcrB  was  added  at  the  end,  as 
has  been  noted  already. 

The  Quakers  in  Salem  had  their  meetings  at 
first  in  private  houses.  Their  first  meeting-house 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  ICssex  Street,  on  the 
space  between  the  hou.ses  numbered  at  present  373 
and  377,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Thomas 
Maule,  in  1088.  Maule  had  some  years  before  been 
warned,  as  a  Quaker,  to  quit  the  town ,  and  two  citizens, 
Samuel  Robinson  and  Samuel  Shadocke,had  been  fined 
twenty  shillings  each  for  "entertaining"  him  in  1069. 
In  1716  Maule  bought  the  meeting-house  he  had  built 
in  1088,  for  twenty-five  poun<ls,  the  society  having  then 
built  their  second  meeling-house,  a  plain  building,  as 
all  Quaker  meeting-houses  are,  on  the  present  site  of 


1  Mr.  nentlay  nicntlunod  tliut  in  1G5U  "tho  lioads  of  a  fumlly  belonging 
U  SnUin  wuro  onluretl  U*  \m  Mold."  IT,  lui  itf  pruluihlu,  tho  rvforvncu  U  to 
Duuiul  and  Pi-uvlded  Southwick,  aon  luid  duughtsr  uf  Ijawruiico  and 
Oaasaudra  Southwick,  tho  urtiur  wua  not  curriod  into  eiToct. 
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the  Quaker  burying-groand,  at  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  North  Pine  Streets,  the  latter  street  not  having 
been  opened.  This  second  meeting-house  is  remem- 
bered by  the  older  citizens  of  Salem,  liaving  been 
removed  only  about  (ifly-five  years  ago,  that  is  in 
1832.'  The  brick  meeting-house,  on  the  corner  of 
Warren  and  South  Pine  Streets,  now  occupied  by 
the  society,  was  built  in  1832,  upon  land  given  for 
the  purpose  by  a  friend^  indeed,  though  not  a  Friend 
by  sectarian  designation,  George  S.  Johonnot. 

A  diflference  as  to  discipline  or  doctrine,  which  arose 
among  the  New  England  Quakers  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  led  to  earnest  and 
protracted  controversy,  and  finally  to  a  practical  divi- 
sion of  the  body  into  two  sections,  in  1843,  sometimes 
popularly  designated  as  "  Gurneyites  and  Wilburites,*' 
from  their  adhesion,  respectively,  to  John  James  Gur- 
ney,  of  England,  and  John  Wilbur,  of  Rhode  Island  : 
each  section  claiming  to  be  logically  and  spiritually 
in  historical  line  with  the  founders  of  the  sect.  The 
latter  conceived  that  the  former  "  did  not  allow  so 
full  an  agency  to  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  and 
heart  as  the  primitive  Friends  did.''  The  separation 
took  effect  in  this  region,  at  the  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  June,  1845 ;  and  again  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  August,  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
September  following,  was  ratified  by  the  followers  of 
the  two  representative  men  above  name<l,  and  the  two 
sections  fell  irreconcilably  apart.  The  majority  of  the 
society  in  Salem  held  with  Gurncy,  and  those  of  the 
adverse  views  put  up  a  small  meeting-house  at  the 
comer  of  Essex  and  North  Pine  Streets,  in  1847,  which 
is  now  standing  on  the  same  spot,  having  been  changed 
into  a  dwelling-house. 

Though  the  Quakers  have  no  fixed  and  salaried 
local  ministers,  the  following  persons  are  named 
in  the  "Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,"  by  Messrs. 
Osgood  and  Batcbelder,  as  being  "  among  the  minis- 
ters acknowledged  and  recorded  as  such,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
(comprising  the  meetings  of  Salem  and  Lynn) :  Mica- 
jah  Collins,  Mary  Newhall,  Moses  H.  Bedee,  Avis 
Koene,  Elizjibcth  Hroed,  Jane  Mansfield,  Hciijamin 
H.  Jones,  William  O.  Newhall,  Abigail  Bedee,  Soph- 
ronia  Page,  Henry  Chase,  Hannah  Hozier,  Lydia 
Dean,  Mary  Chase,  Daniel  Page  and  Ruth  Page."  No 
records  of  the  minority  meeting  in  the  house  by  the 
burial-ground,  are  known  to  have  been  preserved.  Its 
numbers,  not  large  at  first,  gradually  diminished  till 
the  society  became  extinct.  Among  those  who  upheld 
that  meeting,  and  were  identified  with  it  as  ministers 
or  well-known  supporters,  are  remembered  Nathan 
Page,  David  Bufiiim,  Lois  (Southwick)  Ives  and 
George  F.  H(«d.    Current  rumor  used  to  say  that  the 


I  Tho  fkAme  of  it  le  now  standing  in  Poabody,  on  tlio  LynnAeld  roiid, 
hftTlng  been  pnrcliMed  hj  tlio  lato  Mr.  Samuel  Drown,  Uken  down  by 
him  and  set  ap  again  for  a  liam  near  his  dwolling-house.  An  addition 
hns  beon  put  to  It,  but  its  original  sixo  and  form  are  easily  to  be  made 
out. 
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last-named,  a  fine  scholar  and  an  able  teacher, a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1831  in  Harvard  College,*  remarka- 
ble as  a  linguist,  in  character  simple  and  guileless  as 
a  child,  was  sometimes,  in  tho  last  days  of  the  society, 
the  only  attendant  at  the  meeting-house,  and  that 
then  he  sat  there  alone  in  silent  worship  and  medita- 
tion what  time  the  Spirit  detained  him. 

In  1671  the  inhabitants  of  "the  farms/'  or  "Salem 
Village,"  as  the  lands  now  lying  about  "Danveni' 
Centre"  were  then  called,  regarding  themselves  as 
entitled  by  their  numbers  and  their  remoteness  from 
the  Salem  Church  to  a  nearer  place  of  worship  and 
the  full  services  of  a  minister,  began  to  hold  religious 
services  among  themselves  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
constituted  a  church,  the  parent  church  assenting  and 
regarding  this  church  and  congregation  as  a  branch 
of  itself.  Rev.  James  Bailey  was  the  first  minister, 
settled  in  October,  1671,  and  Rev.  George  Burroughs, 
of  unhappy  memory  (as  a  victim  of  the  witchcraft 
madness),  nucceedeil  him,  November  26,  1680.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  1689,  this  church  was  formally 
separated  from  the  mother  church  at  Salem,  and  on 
the  15th  of  that  month  Samuel  Parris  was  ordained 
its  pastor. 

Marblehead,  taken  from  Salem,  was  incorporated 
in  1649,  but  no  church  was  gathered  there  till  1684; 
meantime  nuch  of  its  people  as  had  had  or  desired 
church  fellowship  continued  to  find  it  in  connection 
with  the  church  in  Salem.  On  the  other  side  of  Bass 
River,  in  what  is  now  Beverly,  public  worship  was 
established  in  1657,  and  Rev.  John  Hale  was  settled 
as  the  first  minister  in  1667.  In  1713  a  second  church 
was  formed  in  that  part  of  Dan  vers,  then  called  the 
lower  parish,  or  "  middle  precinct,"  afterwards  Souih 
Dan  vers,  now  Peabody. 

East  Church.— The  third  church  formed  within 
the  present  territorial  limits  of  Salem,  regarding  the 
Quaker  "  Meeting  "  as  the  second,  was  that  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  the  East  Church.  But  as 
Quaker  "meetings"  were  not  held  worthy  to  be 
counted  as  "churches"  (members  of  Congregational 
Churches  being  judges),  and  as  the  Quakers  them- 
selves adopted  another  name  for  their  assembly,  this 
church  styled  itself  the  "Second"  Church.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  during  the  colleagueship  of  Mr. 
Nicholetwith  Rev.  John  Higginson  (1672-76),  efibrts 
were  made  to  establish  a  meeting,  and  that  a  meeting- 
house was  partly  built  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  northeast  border  of  the  common.  With  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Nicbolet,  the  division  in  the  society 
was  virtually  healed,  and  the  meeting-house  was  not 
completed ;  but  the  idea  of  a  church  in  that  quarter 
did  not  wholly  die  out  of  the  minds  of  tho  residents 
ill  iIkisc  parts.  When  a  coniinittcc  of  the  First  JNirish 
reported  "reasons  for  building  a  meeting-house"  for 
the  use  of  that  parish  early  in  the  last  century,  it  un- 

*  Mr.  Reed  completed  bis  collate  coorae,  and  had  a  part  assigned  him 
for  comnieucement,  but  neglected  to  prepare  for  it,  and  did  not  talie  his 
degree. 
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degignrdly  ^ave  alrenglli  to  Che  project  long  entcr- 
tnined  by  (he  Ensleni  DUtrict  of  n  acparallon  from 
the  pnretit  church,  and  of  building  u  meeliiig-lioiiae 
in  the  midut  of  tho  jiopiilutinn  to  bu  Qcconiiiiodiiteil 
tliercuboiilH.  Ab  <]iii>tu(l  by  Dr.  Flint  in  hiu  scrnjoii 
on  leaving  tho  oU  Boat  Church,  in  184G,  this  commit- 
tee'n  report  olleged  tlmt  ''  the  house  [of  the  Finit 
Church]  wns  not  big  enough  to  hold  the  people,  and, 
for  want  of  room,  many  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  anil  many  others  on  other  accountu,  stayeil 
nwuy  from  jiuhlic  woiBhiji;  ami  a  groat  many,  under 
(irttcnce  of  liuing  of  the  Church  of  KngUnil,  went  U> 
Marbtchcod  in  bonis,  [no]  thitt  our  liiirbor  appaarcd 
more  like  a  day  of  frolicking  tliun  anything  else." 
TIiu  Pint  Church  rcxieitvd  aoprinilion  as  loii);  na  it 
coulil,  unit  uiure  than  hiiitott  in  its  u<.><)uicBi:encD  ut 
the  Inat  that  the  "  proceedings  of  Boine  of  the  siiid 
brethren"  had  been  "irregulivr"  and  "contrary  to 
good  order;"  but  seeing  a  meeting-house  already 
built,  nnd  knowing  that  a  minister  was  selected  and 
rrady  to  be  ordained,  it  finally,  in  17 IS,  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  ceaacd  from  fiirther  oppoailion,  and  gave 
tlic  Hccoiid  CJKlrch  ila  boiicHllt-lioii  Jit  piirliii|;. 

The  year  1718  was  iin  ovciitful  y«ir  to  Llie  l-'irat 
Church,  made  au  by  iU  having  recently  lost  by  death, 
both  within  three  weeks,  its  two  ministers  (Rev.  Mr. 
Noyes  and  Rev.  Mr.  Curwin),  hy  the  settling  of 
another  (Uev.  Samuel  Fiak).  by  the  erection  of  a 
larjje,  new  church  building  fur  its  own  use,  and  hy 
the  completing  of  the  new  East  Church  building  for 
the  people  living  in  that  section,  and  the  organization 
of  a  separate  church  and  congregittiou  there,  over 
which  Rev.  Itobert  Stanton  was  ordained  the  niais- 
ter  on  tha  8th  of  April,  1719.  The  East  Society's 
meeting-house  was  situated  half  a  mile  to  tho  cast  of  the 
First  Church,  on  Etotcx  Street,  at  the  corner  of  what  waa 
tlicnOnirti>ii'al.anu(riow  IliirdyStrcut).  In  theaiTUion 
of  Dr.  Flint,  juat  above  ijuoted,  it  is  tliua  described, 
—"The  house  was  in  dimensions  originally  forty  by 
aixty  feet,  and  what  boa  been  culled  tunnel-shaped, 
the  belfry  and  spire  ascending  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof."  In  17G1  this  meeting-house  was  new  sashed 
and  glazed ;  iu  1766  clap-boarded ;  in  1770,  "  there  not 
"being  room  to  accommodate  the  congri^ation,"  it  wns 
voted  to  enlarge  it,  which  was  done  the  following 
year  by  dividing  it  in  the  centre,  carrying  the  western 
half  fourteen  feet  farther  west,  und  covering  In  this 
iidditional  space.  The  seams,  showing  the  lince  of 
junction  between  the  old  part  and  the  new,  were 
-visible  iu  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  till  the  house  was 
abandoned,  in  1840.  At  the  time  of  the  enlargement 
a  new  steeple  was  built  at  the  western  end,  and  a 
porch  wiia  added  at  the  eastern  end.  In  \iHi>  the 
present  church  edifice  was  built  aud  occupied. 

The  birth-place  of  Kuv.  Robert  Btanton,  the  lirst 
minister  of  the  EiLst  Church,  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Felt  gives  1692  hb  the  year  of  hia  birth.  He 
gredunlcd  at  Harvard  College  in  171S,  and  died 
May  30,  1727,  after  a  niiiiiutry  of  uiglit  yeara.     Dr. 


Flint,  the  fourth  in  the  line  of  hisaurceasora,  inloca 
that  liis  ministry  was  pciiceful  and  happy,  from  the 
fact  that  nothing  to  the  contrary  has  been  recorded, 
and  that  his  early  death  wob  regretted  alike  by  hia 
people  and  the  community  ut  large.  Mr.  Williiim 
Jonnison  wtis  ordained  the  year  following  B I r.  Stan- 
ton's death ;  that  is,  in  1728,  May  2d.  He  was  born 
in  Watertown  in  1705,  and  died  in  tho  same  town  in 
April,  1750,  having  been  dismissed  from  the  Bast 
Church  Sept,  l!I,  I73(>.  Hu  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  iu  1734.  His  letter  of  resignation  ia  pathetic 
in  its  humility.  A  disuirecti'in  of  his  society  towanla 
liini  lind  become  general,  the  caiuc  of  whicli  is  not 
now  known.  "Honored  and  Helovcd,"  he  wrote,  "I 
esteem  mysKlf  very  unhappy  that  I  have  liilluu  urnler 
your  displeasure,  (llud  would  I  be,  if  it  lay  in  my 
power  to  fulfill  the  ministry  I  have  received  auioni; 
you,  [so]  as  to  approve  myself  to  Cod  and  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  of  us;  but  when  I  consider  the  great 
and  long  uneasiness  and  disaatisraclion  you  have  la- 
bored under  (for  which  I  sm  heartily  sorry),  I  dcapalr 
of  hciug  re-instated  in  your  love  nnd  nnbction,  so  as 
U>  luiHwrr  llie  i;ri'jit  curls  of  the  siii-rtvl  oliico  am»n|[ 
you.  1  am  Iherefurc  willing  to  accept  u  dismiasiou 
from  tho  sacred  ollice  among  you,  which  I  write  with 
fear  and  trembling,  not  knowing  at  present  what  will 
become  of  me  and  mine;  but  earneatly  trusting  to 
your  favor  and  kindneBS  towards  us  under  the  diUl- 
culticB  of  my  situation,  and  which  you  have  encour- 
aged me  to  hope  for,  upon  my  being  freely  and  wil- 
lingly dismisseil.  1  heartily  wish  the  bust  of  bleKHings 
to  your  dear  church  and  tlock.  .  ,  ." 

The  long  ministry  of  Rev.  James  Diman  fol- 
lowed tluit  of  Mr.  Jcnnison.  Mr.  Dimnn  wns 
born  on  lying  Island.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1707,  grnd- 
untcd  at  Harvard  College  in  1780,  was  librarian 
iif  the  oltcge  two  yearo,  wart  onhiineil  in  Kaleni 
May  II,  I7J7,  and  died  Uct.  8,  1788.  His  minis- 
try  was  peaceful  for  the  most  part,  and  so  Bnecess- 
fut  that  nu  uobirgeinent  of  the  meeting- bouse  wna 
required  in  his  day  aud  was  made.  Towards  the  end 
of  hia  pastorate,  however,  his  society  became  desirous 
of  a  colleague.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  had 
fallen  out  of  sympathy  with  their  minister's  opinions 
and  teaching!),  which  were  rigidly  Calviuistie,  and,  in 
this,  at  variance  with  their  own.  These  divergencies 
led  ut  length  to  an  i[itcrrn|itiun  of  liuruioiiy;  feelings 
of  personal  coldness  and  alienation  set  in.  After  o 
reluctant  assent  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  society 
for  a  colleague,  in  1783,  and  tlie  settlement,  the  same 
year,  of  one  who  held  theological  views  not  in  accord 
with  his  own,  the  senior  minister  manifested  an  in- 
creasing CHlruugomeut  und  withdrawal  from  bis  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Uimaii  is  described  as  "  of  grave  aspect,  in- 
vested with  the  imposing  dignity — rather  stern  and 
awe-iuapiriug — peculiar  to  the  ministers  of  tho  age 
of  huge  wigs,  which  were  a  symbol  of  the  clorioal 
authority  and  tho  orthodox  theology  of  tho  day." 

Tbo  collcjigiie  called  tu  luuist  Air,  Dimuit  was  the 
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widely-known  scholar,  independent  thinker,  political 
writer  and  vigorous  preacher,  William  Bentley,  who 
'*  dispensed  at  once  with  the  wig  and  creed  of  which 
it  had  heen  so  long  the  pymlml."  Mr.  Hontlcy  wns 
born  in  Ikiston  June  22,  1769,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1777,  was  three  years  tutor  there,  ordained 
in  Salem  Sept  24,  1783,  died  Dec.  19,  1819,  the 
discourse  at  his  funeral  being  preached  by  Professor 
Edward  Everett,  then  connected  with  the  college  at 
Cambridge.  The  beginning  of  Mr.  Bentley's  ministry 
marked  the  transfer  of  the  East  Church  from  apparent 
allegiance  to  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly to  that  of  a  liberalism  not  yet  defined,  but  which 
later  took  the  name  of  Unitarian.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  new  minister  brought  about  the  change,  since 
we  have  seen  that  the  people  of  that  church,  in  choos- 
ing a  minister,  showed  a  preference  for  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent type  from  that  of  their  senior  pastor,  even 
while  the  latter  was  yet  preaching  to  them — they 
having  already  departed  from  the  doctrinal  faith  up- 
held by  him.  This  more  liberal  theology,  which 
proved  to  be  the  nascent  New  England  Uiiitsirianism, 
was,  to  a  wide  extent,  ''in  the  air,"  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  though 
not  yet  developed  into  an  open  and  systematized  con- 
fession of  faith,  nor  exciting  yet  the  opposition  and 
alarm  which  it  caused  in  the  early  years  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  greatly  disturbing  all  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  New  England,  and  dividing  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  them  into  two  polemic  camps.  Of  the 
IkNiton  clergy,  a  considerable  number  had  ceased  to 
hold  to  the  creed  of  the  New  England  founders.  Some 
were  pronounced  in  their  disaffection  and  dis-sent; 
some  simply  refrained  from  teaching  important  parts 
of  the  crecfl  of  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  divines. 
Mayhew  and  Howard,  of  the  West  Cliurcli ;  Chaunccy 
and  Clarke,  of  the  First  Church;  and  Lathrop,  of  the 
Second  Church,  who  preached  Mr.  Bentley*8  ordina- 
tion sermon,  were  well  known  for  their  liberal  opin- 
ions. So  were  Mr.  Barnard,  of  the  North  Church, 
and  Mr.  Prince  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem;  while 
the  pastors  of  two  churches  of  the  Episcopal  order  in 
Boston  and  Salem, — Uev.  James  Freeman,  of  the 
King's  Chapel  in  Ik)ston,  a  friend  and  classmate  of 
Mr.  Rentley,  and  born  the  same  year,  and  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Fisher,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  in  Salem — were 
by  common  repute  of  the  same  general  way  of  think- 
ing. 

It  was  with  men  like  these  that  Mr.  Bentley  was 
classed  theologically,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  more 
unorthodox  than  they;  and  this  fact  recommended 
him  the  more  as  an  acceptable  candidate  to  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  Eiuit  meeting-house.  Chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  opinions,  which  were  in  accord 
with  those  of  the  Republicans  of  his  day,  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Federalists,  and  on  account  of  his 
frequent  and  strong  enforcement  of  these  opinions 
through  the  press,  he  was  not  in  close  and  cordial 
professional  fellowship  with  his  clerical  brethren  of 


the  neighborhood,  they  being  for  the  most  part  Fed- 
eralists. Consequently  his  interchange  of  pulpit 
services  with  them  was  much  more  restricted  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  being  confined  to  a  few. 
lie  was  an  ardent  patriot.  On  the  22d  of  February, 
1793,  he  delivered  an  oration  commemorative  of  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington  to  a  very  large 
assembly  in  the  North  meeting-house.  Again,  after 
the  death  of  Washington,  he  was  invited  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Salem  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration,  which 
he  did  in  the  same  place  before  a  vast  gathering  of 
people.  When  the  United  States  frigate  "Constitution  " 
was  driven  into  Marblehead  harbor  by  the  British 
cruisers  Tcncdos  and  Endymion,  on  Sunday,  April 
3,  1814,  and  a  messenger  brought  the  news  to  the 
church.  Dr.  Bentley  promptly  dismissed  the  congre- 
gation and  hastened,  with  many  of  his  parishioners, 
to  the  scene  of  the  expected  attack. 

Dr.  Bentley  was  a  man  of  broad  culture,  of  a  wide 
range  of  reading  and  research,  and  of  a  catholic  mind. 
Thcdeepand  long-enduring  influencewhich  heexerted 
is  attested  by  the  traditions  that  still  live  among  the 
people  of  Salem,  showing  the  authority  that  went  with 
his  name  and  word.  He  did  not  write  for  posterity, 
but  for  his  own  time,  caring  little  for  fame.  His  fame 
reached  beyond  his  immediate  neighborhood  and  out- 
lasted his  time,  not  because  he  planned  it  to  be  so, 
but  because  of  the  |)owersof  bin  large  and  many-sided 
personality  and  his  wealth  of  resources.  He  bad 
much  and  varied  learning,  had  it  at  command,  and 
possessed  along  with  it  that  bracing,  balanced,  health- 
ful ''common  sense"  which  is  so  uncommon.  His 
heart  was  warm,  his  sympathies  were  quick,  his  hand 
was  always  in  practice,  both  for  giving  and  serving. 
''From  all  that  I  have  learned  of  him,*'  says  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Flint,  "I  have  comreived  of  him  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  intellect, — rapid  and 
exuberant  in  thought,— of  great  ease  and  fluency  of 
speech, — untrammeled  by  the  authority  of  names  or 
systems  in  philosophy  or  theology, — interpreting  the 
universe  and  the  Bible  fearlessly  by  ike  lights  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  thai  cometh  into  the  worlds — the 
light  of  the  soul,  which  is  greater  than  the  outward 
universe,  or  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible."  Dr.  Bent- 
ley never  married.  "  Having  no  family  ties  to  divide 
his  cares  and  responsibilities  with  his  people,  he  made 
them  his  family.  And  the  affection  he  manifested 
for  them  he  had  the  happiness  to  know  was  cordially 
reciprocated  by  them."  Once  he  wrote  for  posterity — 
a  "Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,"  published  in  the 
"  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  " 
(vol.  vi.). 

Dr.  Bentley's  successor,  just  above  quoted,  was 
Rev.  James  Flint,  born  in  Reading  December  10, 
1779 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802 ;  ordained 
over  the  church  in  Bridgewater  [East  Parish]  Octo- 
ber 29,  1806;  installed  pastor  of  the  East  Church,  in 
Salem,  September  19,  1821 ;  he  died  March  4,  1855. 
He  was  the  sole  minister  of  the  East  Church  for  thirty 
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years,  till  1851,  when  Ilev.  Dexter  Clapp  became  his 
colleague.  The  period  of  Dr.  Flint's  ministry  was 
one  of  stexidy  prosperity  for  the  society.  In  1846  the 
beauliful  brick  church,  with  front  of  free  stone,  was 
built  on  wliut  is  now  Washington  B4|uarc  (then  Brown 
Street),  over  against  the  southwest  angle  of  the  com- 
mon. Dr.  Flint  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  had  a 
poetic  temperament,  and  his  graceful  and  vivid  writ- 
ing, combined  with  an  animated  and  warm  delivery 
of  his  discourses,  made  him  an  attractive  preacher, 
welcomed  always  in  the  pulpits  of  his  denomination, 
as  his  presence  was  acceptable  also  on  those  more 
public  occasions  which  brought  him  before  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  large. 

Rev.  Dexter  Clapp,  installed  as  colleague  with 
Dr.  Flint  December  17,  1851,  was  born  July  15, 
181G,  in  Ensthampton,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College,  1839,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  in  1842;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  November  26,  1843,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  there  for  a  few  years,  after 
which  he  was  settled  over  the  Second  Church  in  Roz- 
bury  (First  in  West  Uoxbury)  five  years,  lie  was 
minister  of  the  East  Church  twelve  years,  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health. 
He  died  July  26, 1868.  During  his  ministry  in  Salem 
his  society  was  united  and  strong.  It  was  with  sin- 
cere regret  that  his  resignation  was  accepted.  He 
W21S  a  spiritually-minded  man,  an  earnest  preacher, 
and  a  high  ideal  of  ministerial  duty  made  both  his 
pulpit  and  his  pastoral  services  acceptable  and  effec- 
tive. 

A  few  months  after  his  resignation  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  l^ane  was  called  by  the  society  to  succeed  him. 
Mr.  Beane  was  born  December  19, 1836,  in  Candia, 
N.  II.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1858,  and 
from  thcCambridpje  Divinity  School  in  1861 ;  ordained 
in  Chico))ee,  Mass.,  January  15,  1862;  installed  in 
Salem  January  1,  1865;  resigned  January  1,  1878; 
installed  in  Concord,  N.  II.,  January  9,1878;  resigned 
May  10,  1885,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  mis- 
sionary for  Northern  New  England,  appointed  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  Rev.  George  H. 
Hosmer  was  installed  pastor  of  the  East  Church  Jan- 
uary 1,  1879,  and  resigned  January  1,  1886.  He  was 
born  in  Budalo,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1839;  graduated  at 
the  Moadville  Theological  School,  1866;  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  in  J 867,  and  after  preaching  in  Dcer- 
ficld,  Mass.,  some  time,  was  installed  in  Bridgewater 
December  17,1868,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  He 
was  installed  in  Neponset  February  20,  1887.  Rev. 
William  II.  Ramsey,  the  present  minister,  was  or- 
dained October  15,  188(>. 

KviscovAL.—St.  7Wcr'«.— The  great  majority  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Salem  brought  with  them  no  love  of 
Episcopacy  from  the  Old  World  home.  John  Lyford, 
the  well-known  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Plymouth, 
"came  hither  also,''  as  an  associate  of  Roger  Conant, 
ftncj  held  services  for  a  time,  before  Endicott  and  his 


company  came,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  He  was  here  but  a  short  time,  however, 
as  he  went  to  Virginia  in  1627,  and  died  there  the 
same  year.  Of  Endicott's  company  there  were  a 
few — at  least  the  two  brothers  Hrown,  John  and  Sam- 
uel— who  did  not  fail  in  loyalty  to  the  Church  of 
England.  They  were  leading  men  and  councillora. 
When  they  saw  in  the  organization  of  the  First 
Church  that  a  new  departure,  amounting  to  a  virtual 
secession  from  the  National  Church,  was  determined 
on,  they,  with  some  others  of  like  mind,  set  up  a  sep- 
arate worship  after  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  When  Governor  ICndicott  summoned  them 
to  answer  for  their  schismatic  attitude  towards  the 
Salem  Church,  they  persisted,  "  and  therefore,  find- 
ing those  two  brothers  to  be  of  high  spirits  and  their 
speeches  and  practices  tending  to  mutiny  and  faction, 
the  Governor  told  them  that  New  England  was  no 
place  for  such  as  they,  and  therefore  he  sent  them 
both  back  to  England  at  the  return  of  the  ships  the 
same  year."  "This  proceeding,"  says  Palfrey,  "  had 
first  raised,  and  for  the  present  issue  had  decided,  a 
qncHtion  of  vast  magnitude.  The  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  exclude 
at  their  pleasure  dangerous  or  disagreeable  persons 
from  their  domain  they  never  regarded  as  questiona- 
ble, any  more  than  a  householder  doubts  his  right  to 
determine  who  shall  be  the  inmates  of  his  house." ' 
The  experiment  of  Episcopal  worship  was  not  tried 
again  with  a  view  to  permanency  for  a  long  time.  To 
Mr.  George  R.  Curwen's  valuable  notes,  which  I  am 
kindly  permitted  to  use,  I  am  indebted  for  many  in- 
teresting and  important  facts  in  the  history  of  St. 
Peter *s  Church.  He  says  that  in  1727  Rev.  George 
Pigot,  then  rector  of  St.  Michaers,  in  Marblehead, 
delivered  monthly  lectures  and  administered  rites  of 
the  English  Church  in  Salem,  from  which  he  infers 
that  there  was  an  organized  parish  of  that  order  here 
at  that  time.  In  1733  a  church  was  built  on  *'  Prison 
Lane"  (now  St.  Peter's  Street),  and  was  consecrated 
June  25,  1734,  the  land  on  which  it  stood  having  been 
given  in  part  for  the  purpose  by  Philip  English  and 
his  family,  a  pew  in  the  church  being  set  apart  to 
them  as  an  equivalent  for  the  rest.  The  gift  was  en- 
timated  at  nineteen-twenty-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  viz.,  ninety-five  pounds,  the  other  five-twenty- 
fourths  representing  the  estimated  value  of  the  pew, 
viz.,  twenty-five  pounds.  This  church  had  forty  pews 
and  a  tower  upon  its  western  end.  It  gave  place  to  the 
present  Gothic  stone  building  in  1833,  which  was  en- 
larged in  1845  and  further  improved  not  many  years 
since  by  the  erection  of  the  stone  chapel  annexed  to 
it.  Rev.  Charles  llrockwcll,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
England,  was  the  first  rector,  entering  upon  his  oHice, 
says  Mr.  Curwen,  October  8,  1738.  (Mr.  Felt  says 
May  9,  1739.)  November  27,  1740,  he  lett  St.  Peter's, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Hishop  of  LfOudon   to 
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King's  Chapel,  in  Boston.  He  died  August  20,  1765, 
■ays  Felt  (April  20, 1755,  say  Osgood  &  Batchelder,  in 
sketch  of  Salem),  at  the  age  of  fifly-uine. 

Mr.  Brockwell  was  educated  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Society  (in 
England)  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  Scituate,  Mass., 
but  "  finding  neither  the  place  nor  the  people  to  an- 
swer his  expectations,"  he  removed  to  Sniem.  The 
officers  of  the  Salem  Church,  in  applying  to  the  So- 
ciety in  England  for  a  clergyman  to  succcefl  him,  in 
1747,  testify  to  his  faithfulness,  and  speak  of  ihcirs  as 
"this  infant,  though  flourishing  church." 

Rev.  William  McGilchrist  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor. Mr.  McGilchrist  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
1703;  graduated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1731; 
ordained  priest  in  1733,  and  sent  by  the  above-men- 
tioned missionary  society,  in  1741,  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Afler  four  years'  service  he  was 
obliged,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Recovering  from  hia  illness,  lie  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Brockwell  in  Salem,  and  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  oflice  in  1747.  He  died  in  the  min- 
istry in  Salem,  April  19,  1780,  aged  sevcnly-three 
years.  His  services  seem  not  to  have  been  quite  con- 
tinuous, however,  through  the  thirty-four  years  inter- 
vening between  his  settlement  and  his  death.  The 
op|H>sition  to  the  English  Cluirch  csliibliHlinient  had 
not  died  out.  The  parish  was  not  strong,  though  it 
gradually  increased  until  1761,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  twenty  feet  to  the  length  of  the 
church  building.  It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however, 
that,  in  the  face  of  popular  odium  and  legal  ban,  the 
small  congregation  upheld  its  standard.  In  1777  the 
revolutionary  spirit  was  impatient  and  intolerant. 
The  Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  reading 
of  the  Episcopal  service  under  heavy  penalties. 
Later,  however,  the  service  was  reinstated  by  the 
rector.  From  1771  to  December,  1774,  Rev.  Robert 
B.  Nichols,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Gilchrist. He  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  in  the 
British  army,  and  became  still  later  dean  of  Middle- 
ham,  England. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher  was  the  next  rector.  He  was 
born  in  Dedham  July  8, 1742.  The  mother  of  Fisher 
Ames,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  orator,  was  his 
sister.  Mr.  Fisher  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1763,  taught  a  school  in  Granville,  near  Annapolis, 
Nova  Scotia,  under  the  patronage  of  an  English  mis- 
sionary society,  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War  be- 
gan. In  1777  he  went  to  London,  and  was  there  or- 
dained a  priest  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robert  Lowth, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  was  licensed  on  the  25th  of 
September  of  that  year  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Annapolis,  and  continued  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wood,  which  occurred  the  following  year,  in 
charge  of  his  mission  in  Annapolis  and  Granville, 
till  the  close  of  the  year  1781.    On  his  return  to  Mas- 


sachusetts at  that  time  he  was  invited  to  Saint  Peter's 
Church,  Salem,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there, 
February  24,  1782.  His  ministry  in  Salem  extended 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  closed  only  with 
his  life,  on  Sunday,  December  20,  1812.  Mr.  Fisher 
became  a  man  of  leading  influence  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Massachusetts,  being  active  in  the  early 
years  of  his  ministry  in  measures  for  the  organization 
of  that  church  in  Massachusetts  and  parts  adjacent, 
and  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  clergy  and  laity, 
lie  was  a  man  of  independent  mind  and  action,  more 
than  once  casting  a  solitary  vote  in  conventions  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  on  important  questions  coming 
before  them,  when  his  voice  alone  broke  the  other- 
wise unanimous  decision.  He  was  a  man  of  strongly- 
marked  traits  of  character,  "and  very  decided  and 
fixed  in  his  prejudices,  which  he  took  no  pains  to 
conceal.'*  His  demeanor,  says  his  successor,  Rev. 
Charles  Mason,  was  somewhat  stern,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  generous  feelings  and  habits.  In  person  he 
was  strongly  built  and  of  a  largo  frame.  His  consti- 
tution was  vigorous,  and  remained  firm  till  his  death. 
In  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  his  sermons  published 
several  years  after  his  death,  it  is  observed  that  '*  to 
clearness  of  apprehension  the  author  joined  a  spright- 
ly imagination,  which  was  exercised  with  care  and 
modesty,  and  contributed  equally  to  illustrate  and  en- 
liven his  Bentimcnts.  TIiIr,  as  well  as  the  other 
faculties  of  his  mind,  was  regulated  and  enlivened  by 
a  devoted  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  which,  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  he  read  with  the  ardor  of  a 
true  scholar. *' 

"  In  regard  to  these  sermons,"  Buys  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 
son, ''  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  while  they  contain 
earnest  and  impressive  appeals  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science, especially  those  which  the  author  lust  wrote, 
— we  find  in  them  no  clear  and  distinctive  instruc- 
tion upon  the  great  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  church. 
They  convey,  indeed,  no  positive  doubt  in  regard  to 
any  of  these  doctrines,  but  are  deficient  in  such  defi- 
nite statements  as  would  show  that  the  writer  firmly 
and  heartily  maintained  them.  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  not  do  entire  justice  to  their  author  in  this 
respect,  and  that  the  preferences  of  the  editor,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  friend  who  afterwards  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  may  have  in- 
sensibly biased  his  judgment  in  the  selection."  The 
person  referred  to  as  having  edited  the  volume  of  ser- 
mons was  pr  ibably  the  late  Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Story  w&s  a  devoted  friend  and  parishioner  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  to  his  pen  is  attributed  a  highly  ap- 
preciative obituary  notice  of  his  pastor,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saletn  Gazette  of  December  25,  1812. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Fisher's  death  the  congregation 
worshipping  in  Saint  Peter's  Church  was  in  a  very  fee- 
ble condition.  The  commercial  misfortunes  and  restric- 
tions that  led  the  way  to  the  War  of  1812  had  operated 
disastrously  upon  the  town,  and  especially  upon  the 
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£piacnpal  Society.'  The  dergy  of  tlic  town,  of  vnrious 
donominationg,  aevemlly  id  turn,  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  through  a  series  of  Sunilaya  suct^eeiling 
Mr.  FUher'a  ileiith.  The  miniHtrj'  of  Ur.  Fiihcr  woa 
fnlluwed  by  that  of  Hev.  TLomua  Curliie,  who  iirat 
AlflciBted  Bs  Iny  reucler,  ntid  Hfter  ordinRtion  pntered 
upon  the  duties  of  rector  January  22,  1817,  He  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  January  12,  1792,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  Univeraity,  1809.  Hia  ministry 
was  eminently  useful  Ui  the  pariah,  raising  it  from 
the  low  condilion  in  which  he  found  it  to  a  poaitlon 
of  compamtive  prosperity.  Ue  reaigned  the  rector- 
ship Octolwr  G,  1822,  and  died  in  Providence  March 
28.  1824. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Duiiichot,  who  fiillowcd  Mr.  Cnr- 
lilc,  wan  born  February  7,  171)7,  in  Buutli  Cunilina. 
He  waa  educated  at  Princeton,  studied  medicine  and 
practiced  us  a  physician  aame  years  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York.  Clianging  Ilia  profewion  for  that  of  the 
ministry,  he  first  aerved  St.  Petcr'a  Parish,  as  lay 
reader,  in  1823,  and  for  a  hhort  time  as  rector,  after 
ordination  aa  a  prieat.  He  resigned  December  6, 
182G,  and  removed  to  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Rev.  ThoniiLH  W.  C<jit,  the  next  rector,  was  born  in 
New  London.  Conn.,  June  28, 1803, graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1821,  was  settled  in  Salem  July  16,  1S2G,  re- 
signed March  22,  1829,  and  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Cnmbridgc,  Miiaa.  He  died  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  June  21,  1885.  Jlls  miniatry  in  Sulcm,  though 
short,  was  very  useful  to  the  parish.  He  was  highly 
eateemcti  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  wrote  vigor' 
ously  in  defense  of  churchmen,  OS  agutnat  the  Puri- 

The  St.  Peter'a  Pariah  was  much  dlaheartened 
when  Mr.  Coit  left  them,  hut  entereii  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  Re*.  Alexander  V.  Oriswold,  bishop 
of  the  likutern  Diocese,  and  then  rector  of  St.  Mi- 
chuel's  Church,  in  Briatol,  R.  1.,  which  resulted  in 
Lis  coming  lii  Suletn  to  lake  the  pastiiml  chargo  of 
St.  Peter'H,  which  he  di.I  December  24.  1H2!».  He 
continued  in  tlie  ultice  till  June  2(i,  1634,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Boston.  Mr.  Oriawold  woa  born  in  Simn- 
bury,  Conn.,  April  22, 1766,  and  died  February  15, 
1843.  He  waa  widely  known  and  universally  esteemed 
through  Eaitcrn  Miia^achuselts  for  hia  peraonal  vir- 
luea  and  hia  exemplary  aimplicity,  dignity  and  Hdel- 
jly  in  the  reajmnsible  ollice  to  whoac  dutica  lie  wiis 
devoted.  During  the  ministry  of  Bishop  Oriswuld 
the  new  stone  chureh  was   built,  his   lost  official   act 

Rev.  John  A.  Vaughan  waa  Bishop  Griiiwold'a 
ruccessor.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  Juno  2I>. 
1834.  Mr.  Vanglian  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1816,  and  reaigned  the  Salem  rectonhip  in  1S36. 
Aev.  Charlea  Mason  followed  him,  being  inducted 
into  the  ministry  in  Sulcm  May  31,  1337.  Mr. 
Maaon  waa  a  son  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  eminent 
lawyer;  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  25, 
1812;   graduated   at   Harvard   College,   1832.     Dur- 


ing his  miniitry  the  church  was  enlarged  by  a  chan- 
cel Hud  vestry-room.  The  congregation  increased 
and  there  wa«  growing  strength  and  constnut 
union  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Mnwn  resigned  May  30, 
1847,  and  became  reutor  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  In 
which  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  Marcb  23, 
1S62. 

Rev.  William  R.  Babcock  came  to  the  vacant 
rectorabip  April  30,  1848,  and  resigned  April  18, 
1S53.  He  was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Mareh  28, 
1814;  graduated  at  Brown  Univeraity.  1837.  From 
Salem  lie  removed  to  Natchci,  Mita,  Rev.  Oeorga 
Leeds  succeeded  him  in  the  St.  Peter'a  rectorabip 
September  4,  1853,  and  resigned  April  8,  1860.  He 
WM  horn  in  Donthetlor,  Miuw.,  October  26,  181G.  Mr. 
liecda  removed  from  Sulunt  to  Philadelphia,  and  died 
there  April  IS,  1886. 

Rev.  William  Rawlina  Pickman  waa  the  neit 
rector.  He  took  charge  of  the  parish  Oct4>ber 
7,  1860,  and  left  it  in  1865.  There  waa  a  serious 
interruption,  in  llie  course  of  hia  ministry,  to  the 
harmony  which  had  existed  before,  and  the  agita- 
tion did  not  cttuse  while  he  continued  in  office. 
Rev.  James  O.  Scripture  succeeded  Mr.  Pickmuii  in 
November,  tfiUfi.  He  was  horn  June  26,  1839;  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College,  1860,  and  died  August  9, 
1868,  having  officiated  in  all  the  usual  aervices,  in- 
cluding the  communion,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  the 
Sunday  next  preceding  hia  death.  He  died  aincercly 
mourned  by  his  warmly  attached  and  suddenly  be- 
reaved congregation.  From  May  1, 1870,  to  March  28, 
1875,  Rev.  Edward  M.  Gushee  Hlled  the  rectorship  of 
St.  Peter's,  having  been  previously  settled  over  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Wallingford,  Conn.  From  Salem 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Maiu.,  and  is  in  charge  of 
a  church  in  that  city.  In  1872,  during  the  ministry 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Gushee,  the  atime  cha|>ol  nui  erected  in 
rear  of  the  church.  The  present  ruct«r  ofSt.  Peter'a, 
Rev.  Chiirlea  Arey,  D.D.,  commenced  hia  services  in 
S,>lem  Scpteud)cr  26,  1875.  fie  cumo  to  Salem  from 
St.  John's  Church  in  BuH'alo,  N.  ¥.  He  was  born  in 
Wellfleet,  Mass.,  August  22,  1822. 

TADEitHAcLii:  Ciicritcn.— The  Tabernacle  Church 
is  next  in  age  among  the  churchea  of  Salem.  The 
causes  of  ita  origin  have  been  already  mentioned, 
in  part,  in  the  alory  of  the  First  Church,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  In  1735  the  diaallcction  in  the 
First  Church  towards  Rnv.  SiLmnel  Fisk,  its  miniater, 
came  to  a  crisis,  as  has  been  stated,  in  hia  exclusion 
from  the  pulpit  of  that  church,  and  hia  withdraw.il 
with  a  majority  of  ita  members  :  Dr.  Worcester  laya, 
"  three- fun rths,  nt  least,  of  the  church  and  society ;'' 
the  remaining  members,  in  their  petition  culling  for  a 
meeting  for  reorguniKalion,  oosertthat  thelnteminisler 
"  waa  dismissed  by  a  miijor  part  of  the  brethren  of  the 
church  of  the  Firat  Parish,  ijualifled  hy  luw  to  act  in 
that  matter."  The  preacherofthe  first  Centennial  Dis- 
courae  says  that  neither  the  day  nor  the  month  can 
ho  «iic«r(ained  when  Ur.  FUlc  and  hi-i  friends  il«t«r- 
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mined  to  establish  themselves  upon  a  separate  founda- 
tion, or  when  they  consummated  their  determination 
by  any  formal  process.  In  inquiring  for  the  birth- 
day of  this,  the  "  Third,"  or  Tubernaclo  Church,  I  in- 
cline to  fix  on  May  4,  1735,  as  its  probable  date. 
This  church  conceived  of  itself  as  having  had  a  con- 
tinuous life  and  identity  with  the  church  of  1629. 
It  was  not  till  the  2dd  of  May,  1763,  that,  by  a  formal 
vote,  it  relinquished  the  title  of  the  First  Church  and 
assumed  that  of  the  Third  Church.  But  its  date  of 
actual  beginning  may  be  iiMHUincd  to  bo  the  first  time 
it  assembled  aflcr  its  expulsion  from  the  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Church.  If  the  exclusion  was,  as 
the  record  says,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1735,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  congregation  met  somewhere, 
probably  enough  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Orne,  the 
next  Sunday,  which  would  be  May  4,  1735.  They 
80<m  began  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house, 
which  was  complclcd  in  1736.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  they  first  ]>laced  it  too  neiir  the  house  of  tiic  old 
parish,  "only  twelve  perches  and  eleven  feet"  from 
it,  and  that  the  General  Court  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  limit  "not  nearer  to  the  other  than  forty 
perches."  This  house  stood  nearly  upon  the  site  of 
the  Perlcy  Block,  and  was  completed  early  in  1736. 

In  1744  Mr.  Fisk  asked  for  a  colleague.  The 
confidence  felt  at  first  in  his  leadership  and  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  taken  in  separating  from  the  mother 
church,  had  begun  to  wane.  Some  correspondence 
was  had  with  that  church  relative  to  an  accommoda- 
tion. No  ugreement  could  be  reached.  Rev.  Dudley 
Leavitt  was  called  to  be  colleague  with  Mr.  Fisk.  He 
declined  to  take  the  ofiice  of  colleague  pastor,  but,  it 
was  understood,  might  consider  an  invitation  to  be- 
come sole  pastor.  August  12,  1745,  the  congregation 
voted  that  Mr.  Fisk  be  discharged  from  ecclesiastical 
relations  with  the  society ;  the  church  had  taken  simi- 
lar action  two  weeks  before.  The  way  being  now 
considered  open  for  Mr.  Leavitt's  settlement,  the  call 
to  him  was  renewed  and  accepted,  and  he  was  or- 
dained October  23,  1745,  not,  however,  peacefully. 
Mr.  Fisk's  friends  were  present  at  the  time  and  place 
apiK>inted  in  sufficient  force  to  interrupt  the  public 
services  and  prevent  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the 
ceremony.  Those  who  had  come  together  to  settle 
the  new  minister  retired  from  the  tumultuous  scene 
to  a  neighboring  garden,  where,  under  the  shelter  of 
a  tree,  the  service  of  ordination  took  place.  Mr.  Liea- 
vitt  died,  sincerely  lamented,  February  7, 1762.  The 
society  prospered  during  his  ministry.  The  church, 
says  Mr.  Worcester,  became  "more  Calvinistic"  un- 
der his  preaching.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  born  in  Stratham, 
N.  H.,  in  1720,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1739.  That  his  influence  was  marked  in  calming  the 
troubled  watera  of  controversy,  that  his  mind  was 
large  and  his  spirit  catholic,  and  that  the  impression 
made  by  his  labors  was  deep  and  lasting,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  church  which  had  been  led  by  his 
counsels  not  only  surrendered  its  claim  to  the  title  of 


First  Church,  soon  afler  his  death,  but  voted  to  take, 
in  affectionate  commemoration  of  him,  the  title  of 
"The  Church  of  which  Rev.  Dudley  Lieavitt  was  late 
Pastor."  It  kept  this  name  from  August  2,  1762,  to 
May  23, 1763,  when  it  voted  to  assume  the  name  of 
the  "Third  Church." 

Mr.  John  Huntington  was  ordained  successor  of 
Mr.  Leavitt  September  28,  1763,  but  lived  less  than 
three  years  from  his  ordination,  dying  May  30, 1766, 
at  the  early  age  of  thiry  years.  He  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  in  173(5,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1763. 

The  next  ministry  was  that  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Whitaker,  D.D.,  which  continued  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  mostly  stormy  years.  He  was  settled  July 
28,  1769,  and  his  connection  with  the  society  was 
dissolved  February  24,  1784.  He  made  some  un- 
usual conditions  as  preliminary  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  society's  invitation  to  Salem.  The  cus- 
tomary services  of  installation  were  not  to  be  ob- 
served. Certain  articles  of  agreement  between  him- 
self and  the  church  must  be  adopted,  changing  ma- 
terially the  method  of  church  government  and  organ- 
ization from  that  usual  with  Congregational  Churches, 
making  it  essentially  Presbyterian.  He  afterwards 
endeavored  to  bring  the  church  formally  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Boston  Presbytery.  He  was  himself  a 
Presbyterian.  With  a  view  to  substitute  some  equiv- 
alent for  the  omitted  installation  service,  he  proposed 
that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Diman,  Barnard  and  Holt,  neigh- 
boring ministers,  should  be  invited  to  be  present  "as 
friends  to  the  society  and  the  common  cause  of  relig- 
ion." This  was  done,  and  the  ministers  invited  re- 
turned an  answer  declining  the  invitation,  not  wish- 
ing to  countenance  proceedings  which  they  character- 
ized as  "irr^ular,"  and  remonstrating  against  the 
course  taken,  though  in  an  entirely  friendly  spirit. 
The  church  was  prepared  to  comply  with  all  requisi- 
tions made  by  the  pastor-elect.  He  was  a  man  of 
popular  gifts ;  his  preaching  was  much  admired.  He 
was  energetic,  active,  inclined  to  assume  power  and  to 
take  control  in  whatever  matters  engaged  his  interest 
The  conditions  of  the  union  between  pastor  and  people 
had  not  been  very  distinctly  drawn.  The  cliurch, 
under  the  blinding  glamours  produced  by  the  preach- 
er's brilliancy,  accepted  everything,  and  soon  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
various  concessions  not  well  defined,  opening  doors  to 
misunderstanding  and  contentions  which  in  due  time 
rii>ened  into  open  and  bitter  strife.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  1774,  the  meeting-house  of  the  society  was 
burned.  At  this  time  those  who  had  been  pushing  a 
resolute  opposition  to  Dr.  Whittaker  withdrew  and 
organized  the  cliurch  now  known  as  the  South 
Church.  Reports  unfavorable  to  Dr.  Whittaker's 
character  had  been  in  circulation,  and  the  secession 
of  those  who  had  withdrawn  did  not  bring  peace. 
The  attendance  upon  his  ministrations  fell  ofi*,  and 
after  long  and  persistent  efforts  to  accomplish  the  end. 
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the  society  relieved  itself  of  its  discredited  pastor  and 
of  Presbyterian  ism,  and  resumed  its  place  among  the 
Congregational  Churclies  of  the  town. 

AHer  llic  burning  of  the  first  meeting-house  the 
society  built  a  new  one  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  what  was  then  Marlborough  (now  Federal)  Streets, 
tlio  sittt  of  the  present  church.  The  new  church  was 
built  in  1776,  though  not  supplied  with  pews  until  the 
following  year.  The  society  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
niake  the  building  of  it  easy,  or  to  bring  it  prompt\y 
to  conk pletion .  When  dedicated,  it  was,  says  Dr.  Wor- 
ooHter,  without  galleries,  without  pulpit  and  without 
oviMi  plastering  upon  the  walls.  Being  modeled  after 
WbitfieUi's  London  Tabernacle,  the  buUding,  and 
from  it  the  church  and  congn^tion  took,  in  the  pop- 
ular speech,  its  name,  which  in  time  was  adopted  by 
tlio  society,  though  without  any  definite  action  au- 
tliori/ing  \L  The  close  of  Dr.  Whittaker's  ministry, 
in  1784,  wiu)  in  striking  contrast  with  its  imposing 
beginning.  His  friends  were  few,  he  had  no  regular 
Halary,  bis  parish  was  weak,  his  fame  tarnished.  He 
waH  born  in  Umg  Island,  N.  Y.,  February  22,  1732, 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  1752,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 21,  171^),  in  Virginia. 

Kev.  J4)shua  Spaulding  followed  him.  He  was 
ordaineil  October  26,  1785.  The  society  recovered 
iu  strength  under  his  ministry,  and  for  a  time 
prtmpered.  The  meeting-house,  having  added  pul- 
pit and  galleries,  wiut  finished  and  furnished.  Mr. 
SpauUliiig.  says  Mr.  Worcester,  was  a  man  of  un- 
(picNtiontHl  piety,  "  but  the  vehemence  and  pungency 
with  which  ho  preached  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
ol  f^nieo  often  inflamed  the  enmity  of  the  carnal 
hUhd/'  and  tended  to  make  him  "  less  popular."  En- 
^uKing  aUo  in  political  controversy,  both  with  pen 
and  voice,  auil  Anally  asserting  his  own  right,  as  pas- 
toi.  "  to  neKHlivo  the  votes  of  the  church,"  he  brought 
upon  liimHolf  flnally  a  warm  and  determined  counter- 
tM  lion  ol  bis  measures,  within  his  church,  and  was  \va\ 
lo  .t.k  ii  diHUiisHion,  which  took  jdace  April  23,  1802. 
Mo  did  not  eeaso  to  minister  to  a  portion  of  his  flock, 
boxxovii.  aM  tlujso  who  disapproved  of  the  action  of 
(bo  -oiUty  in  dismissing  him  withdrew  with  him 
l\oui  the  ebureh  and  organized  "the  Branch,"  or 
llo\\aid  Siiwt  (^lurch,  of  which  more  is  to  be  said  in 
Ktt  place.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  born  in  Killingly,Conn., 
l^.aduated  at  Dartmouth  Od lege,  1786,  resigned  the 
p.iMoi.ibip  of  the  Branch  Church  May  4,  1814,  and 
.luul  Svpuinber  20,  1825,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

V\^x^  iievl  minister,  the  fifth  in  the  ministerial  line  of 
(bo  lubeMuulu  C^iureh,  was  Rev.  Samu«l  Worcester, 
|ih  lie  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
riniub  hi  Salem,  April  20,  1803,  and  continued  in 
liu  uiluo  (ill  bis  death,  June  7,  1821.  His  ministry 
xo\s'\iy\  a  poiiod  of  great  religious  activity,  in  and  out 
ol  liiH  i  bmrb,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
\  \w  I '  iiKai  iaii  controversy,  which  divided  many  of  the 
piiiuipul  (\m>(regational  Churches  of  Eastern  Massa- 
obumdH.xvaHat  ita  height.  Dr.  Worcester  was  a  promi- 


nent champion  on  the  orthodox  side,  and  wrote  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Cbanning,  especially  in  review  of 
the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Cbanning  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Emery  Abbot  over  the  North 
Church  in  Salem,  April  20,  1815.  Ho  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  1810,  and 
became  its  corresponding  secretary.  In  his  church 
the  first  missionaries  to  India  were  ordained  and  com- 
missioned on  the  6th  of  February,  1812.  His  influ- 
ence extended  widely  beyond  his  society,  and  was 
strong  and  deep  within  it.  His  labors  outside  his 
church  became  so  weighty  and  engrossing  that  a  col- 
league wan  settled  in  1819,  that  his  connection  with 
his  people  might  continue,  though  only  a  part  of  lib 
time  and  strength  could  be  devoted  to  their  service. 
The  meeting-house  underwent  no  little  change  during 
these  years.  In  1804  it  lost  its  dome  and  belfry  in  a 
tempest.  The  next  year  a  steeple  was  built  upon  ita 
front,  changing  it  materially  from  its  original  tent- 
like form.  Mr.  Worcester  was  born  in  Hollis,  N.  H., 
November  1,  1770,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1795,  and  had  been  five  years  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Fitchburg  l>efore  his  settlement  in  Salem.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Noah  Worcester,  the  "  apostle  of 
peace,"  and  the  author  of  '*  Bible  News  "  and  some 
other  important  contributions  to  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy, upon  the  Unitarian  side. 

The  colleague  settled  with  Dr.  Worcester,  July  21, 
1819,  was  Mr.  Elias  Cornelius,  a  native  of  Somen, 
N.  Y.,  born  July  81,  1794,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1818,  dismissed  from  the  Tabernacle  Church  December 
22,  1826,  to  take  a  position  in  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society.  He  died  February  12,  1882. 
His  parish  esteemed  him  an  able  and  devoted  man, 
and  regretted  bis  departure.  February  14,  1827, 
John  P.  Cleavcland  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Cleavclaud 
was  born  in  Rowley  July  19,  1799,  graduated  at 
liowdoin  C<dlege,  1821,  was  dismissed  from  the  Tab- 
ernacle Church  May  14,  1834. 

His  successor,  the  eighth  in  the  pastoral  line, 
was  Rev.  Samuel  Melanchthon  Worcester,  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel,  chronicled  above  as  the  fifth  in 
the  line.  He  was  born  iu  Fitchburg,  September 
4,  1801  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1822 ; 
from  1823  to  1834  professor  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege; settled  in  Salem  December  3,1834;  resigned 
January  31,  1800;  died  August  IG,  18GG.  His  tastes, 
though  scholarly,  and  his  training,  though  directed  to 
service  iu  the  church,  did  not  limit  his  sympathies 
and  activities  to  scholastic  or  ecclesiastical  lines.  He 
was  a  true  patriot  and  took  a  profound  interest  in  the 
national  cri^iis  which  the  country  passed  through  in 
the  ycar.H  from  ISGO  to  18(>r>.  He  had  represented 
the  town  of  Amherst,  the  city  of  Salem  and  T^ssex 
C<mnty  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  orthodoxy  was 
stanch  and  positive,  but  his  spirit  was  genial  and 
kind,  and  his  bearing  was  courteous  and  friendly  with 
all. 
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A  new  church — the  present  building — wiib  erected 
in  1854,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old,  and  a  large 
new  chapel,  of  two  stories,  was  built  in  its  rear  and 
in  connection  with  it,  in  1868, — the  ample  size  and 
commodiousncss  of  these  buildings  attesting  the 
prosperity  of  the  society,  and  the  largeness  of  the 
wants  they  were  designed  to  meet. 

Mr.  Charles  Ray  Palmer  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  August  29, 1860,  and  dismissed  June  13, 1872. 
Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  2, 
1884 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1855,  and,  afler  his 
dismission  from  tlic  Tiibcrnacic  Cluircli,  became  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  From  June, 
1872  to  Dec.  31, 1878,  the  church  was  without  a  pastor. 
On  the  last-named  date  Rev.  Hiram  B.  Putnam  was 
installed.  His  health  failed,  causing  him  to  seek  a 
dismission,  which  took  place  March  15,  1877.  Mr. 
Putnam  was  born  in  Dan  vers  January  27,  1840; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  1860,  and  had  been 
settled  over  a  church  in  West  Concord,  N.  H., 
before  his  installation  in  Salem.  Rev.  De  Witt  S. 
Clark,  the  present  pastor  of  llio  church,  w>is  installed 
January  15,  1879.  lie  was  born  in  Cliicopcc,  Mass., 
September  11,  1841;  graduated  at  Amherst  College, 
1863,  and  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Clinton, 
Mass.,  before  his  settlement  in  Salem. 

North  Church. — On  the  3d  of  March,  1772, 
T%e  Proprietors  of  the  North  Meeting  House  organized 
themselves  into  a  religious  society  with  the  above 
title,  in  the  Salem  Town  Hall.  They  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Parish ;  there  were  forty-three.  On 
the  19th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  fifly-two  persons, 
having  received  a  dismission  from  the  First  Church  on 
the  16th  of  May  preceding,  met  at  the  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Pickman,  on  Essex  Street,  opposite  St.  Peter's 
Street,  constituted  themselves  a  church,  which  they 
afterwards  voted  should  be  called  the  North  Church. 
This  secession  from  the  First  Parish  grew  out  of  a 
disagreement  in  the  choice  of  a  minister.  In  1770  the 
highly-esteemed  minister  of  the  First  Church,  Rev. 
Thomas  Barnard,  became  disabled  by  paralysis,  and 
his  people  looked  for  a  colleague.  Thomas  Barnard, 
Jr.,  a  son  of  the  pastor,  who  had  a  little  before  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  supplied  his 
father's  pulpit  for  some  months,  and  about  half  of  the 
society  earnestly  desired  his  settlement  as  colleague 
pastor.  A  small  minority  preferred  another  man, 
who,  afler  much  delay,  was  called  and  ordained.  The 
disappointed  friends  of  the  younger  Barnard  were 
unwilling  to  give  him  up,  and  organized  the  new 
(North)  society,  as  above  related.  A  site  for  a 
meeting-house  had  been  selected  and  purchased  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1772,  on  the  corner  of  Lynde 
and  North  Streets,  on  the  western  line  of  what 
was  early  known  as  "  Sharpens  Training-Field."  This 
meeting-house  was  first  opened  for  public  worship 
August  23, 1772,  though  not  nearly  completed.  Afler 
occupying  it  three  Sundays,  the  proprietors  deter- 
mined to  add  side-galleries,  not  originally  contem- 
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plated  in  the  plan  of  the  building  committee.  It 
was  not  considered  finished  till  nearly  five  months 
afler  the  society  began  to  meet  in  it.  It  was  a  house 
of  large  capacity,  and  was  on  that  account  much  re- 
sorted to  for  civic  celebrations  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  on  other  public  days,  for  many  years.  Thomas 
Barnard,  Jr.,  was  ordained  January  13,  1773,  and 
continued  in  the  pastoral  office  till  October  1, 1814, 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  came  of  a  ministerial  an- 
cestry. His  father,  an  uncle,  a  grandfather,  a  great-  . 
grandfather  had  all  been  preachers;  nor  does  this 
roll  completely  sum  up  theclcric^il  kinsmen  descended 
from  the  American  progenitor,  Rev.  Francis  Barnard 
of  Hadley.  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  was  born  in  New- 
bury, February  5, 1748;  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1766,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Bradford,  afterwards  professor  at  Harvard  College. 
The  North  Society  suffered  in  common  with  other 
churches  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  Barn- 
ard at  first  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Royalists,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  his  leading  parishioners 
were  ]>ronounced  I^oyalists,  including  several  who 
quit  the  country.  He  turned  to  the  Whig  side,  how- 
ever, before  long,  and  was  afterwards  steadfast  in 
that  way.  Though  but  a  young  man,  he  made  him- 
self prominent  at  the  North  Bridge,  when  Colonel 
Leslie,  the  British  officer,  came  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  men  from  Marblehead,  for  guns  supposed 
to  be  collected  and  deposited  on  the  other  side  of  the 
North  River.  He  bore  himself  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness that  day,  albeit  as  a  pacificator  of  the  roused 
passions  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame.  He  has  the 
credit  of  counseling  the  compromise  which  saved 
bloodshed,  and  led  to  the  turning  back  of  the  King's 
troops,  leaving  the  object  of  the  expedition  unac- 
complished. 

Dr.  Barnard's  long  ministry  justified  the  loyalty 
of  his  early  friends.  He  was  broad-minded,  wise  and 
catholic  in  spirit,  effective  as  a  preacher,  genial  and 
trustworthy  as  a  friend  and  a  pastor,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  society  was  united  and  prosperous 
through  his  ministry.  As  a  scholar  he  stood  well 
among  the  scholarly.  He  was  held  in  such  honor 
among  the  prejichers  of  his  day,  and  was  of  such  repu- 
tation in  the  churches  and  in  the  State,  as  to  be  oflen 
sought  to  preach  on  days  of  general  public  conven- 
tion, both  ecclesiastical  and  other.  Among  the  able 
pulpit  leaders  of  thought  in  a  highly  intelligent  com- 
munity, and  at  a  time  when  theological  inquiry  was 
exciting  great  interest,  and  becoming  more  free  and 
earnest,  he  held  an  eminent  place,  held  it  long,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  forty  years  and  more  of  service, 
his  influence  showed  no  sign  of  waning.  In  his  theo- 
logical opinions  he  belonged  to  the  liberal  school,  and 
so  educated  his  congregation  that  they  elected  a  Uni- 
tarian to  succeed  him  with  hearty  unanimity. 

That  successor  was  John  Emery  Abbot,  son  of 
the  distinguished  head  of  Phillips  Academy,  in^ 
Exeter,    N.    H.,    Dr.    Benjamin    Abbot     Mr.  Ab- 
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utlerances. 
with  liiiu  n< 
before.     But 


bot  wBH  bom  at  Exeter   August  6,   1703,  gTBdual«d 

nt  Buwdnin  College  1810,  anil  pursued  hia  profenional 

studieti  pnrtly  at  CambritlKe,  under   the  direction  of 

Dr.    Henry    Wiiro,   8r.;    iind   imrlly  wUli   Dr.  Wil- 

liom  Eltery  Clinnning,  of  llostnn,  who  prcuohcd  nt 

hill  ordinnlion    na    minister   of   llie   Nortli   Clmrcli, 

jiprit  20,  1816.     Tlie  sermon  of  Dr.  ClianniuK  o"  this 

oi^ciuion  produced  a  deep  and  wide-apread  impreaaioa, 

and   was   followed   by    strictures    and    controv^^ial 

nrguments  against  its  poaitiona  from  [he  pen  of  Dr. 

8amnel    Worcuster,  of  the  Tabenmule  Church,  in 

Bnlem.    Mr.  Abbot,  not  jet  twenly>two  years  of  age, 

tiilciiig  <:harge  of  this  large  society,  and  giving  him- 
self witli  great  demotion   to  the  sludiea  and  liiboia 

incidental  to  a  position  ao  exacting  and  responsible, 

broke  down   in  hcullh  within  two  years.     Itj^t  and 

travel  brought  only  temporary  and  partial  alleviation 

to  his  illness,  and  be  died  at  his  fiilher's  house  in 

Bseter  October  7,   1819.     Though   hia  ministry  wna 
<o   short,  it  left  a  lasting    inilnence.      Mr.    Abbot 

was  a  good  scholar  and  a  conscientious  atudent   But 
his  highest  power  lay  in  a  bouI  of  deep  religious 
■jbility,  a   character  of  rare   purity   and   loflineaa  of 
aim,  and  a  consecrated  fidelity. 

Mr.  John  BrnEer  succeeded  him.  His  ordinalion 
took  place  November  14,  1820.  Mr.  Brazer  wiu 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  September  21,  1789,  grad 
Bated  nt  Harvard  College  1813,  was  appointed  Intor 
in  Greek  in  the  college  1815,  and  from  1817  to 
1820  was  tutor  in  Latin.  His  ministry  in  Salem 
ende<l  with  iiia  life,  February  2G,  184U.  In  Jan- 
uary, lS4i;,  ho  lea  his  home  in  Salem  for  a  milder 
climate,  hia  health  requiring  reat  and  change;  and 
be  died  at  the  plantation  of  his  IViend  and  ctasi- 
mate,  Dr.  Benjamin  linger,  on  Cooper  River,  near 
Cliartoston,  8.  C.  Dr.  Braier  was  of  a  sensitive 
and  nervous  temperament,  which  made  him  seem 
reserved,  almost  sliy,  to  many,  but  ho  was  a  friend 
at  the  |Hinr,  and  a  miniatur  of  comfort  to  tlio  sorrow- 
ing. Oiinaervalivo  by  iniUirc,  he  waa  a  preacher  t>( 
comman<ling  power,  clear  and  logical  in  thought, 
grave  and  dignihed  in  manner,  serious  and  searching 
Id  bringing  truth  home  to  the  conscience.  For  the 
twenty-fivo  years  and  more  of  hia  ministry  he  held 
(ino  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligciit  congregations 
in  Maasikchusetta  in  cloae  and  united  atteudance  upon 
his  services.  Duringall  this  period  the  society  waa 
in  a  condition  of  the  higbeat  prosperity.  It  waa 
during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Brazer  that  the  present 
■tone  church  was  built  on  Eases  Street.  The  ques- 
tion of  building  waa  aome  time  in  agitation.  The 
project  was  not  finally  approved  by  all.  But  the 
majority  having  decided  upon  it,  the  corncr-atono 
was  laid  May  IG,  ISS.'),  and  the  church  was  dedicated 
June  22,  IKtIi.  It  wua  flnished  nt  flrst  perfectly 
plain  in  iU  interior,  with  white  walls.  In  1&47  It 
was  completely  changed  within,  aad  assumoii  its 
present  appearance,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  I 
Francis  I'oabody,  Eim].  '  Lowe  diud  June  2 
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Mr.  OcUyJus  Itrooks  Frothinghan 
successor  to  Dr.  BroMr  March  10,  1847. 
born  in  Boston  November  26,  1S22,  graduated  at 
Harvard  On^iUege  1843,  resigned  his  charge  in  Salem 
April  0,  Itlfh'i,  and  waa  installed  pastor  of  a  newly- 
gathered  Unitarian  Society  in  Jersey  City,  N,  J., 
September  11,  1865.  The  year  following  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York  and  became  the 
minister  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Society  in  that  city, 
where  for  many  years  he  vrai  widely  known  is  an 
eloquent  expoaitor  of  so-cntled  "radical"  religious 
thought.  Leaving  this  [loaltion  in  somewhat  im- 
paired health,  Mr.  Frothingham,  aRer  a  period  of 
travel  and  rest,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boatou. 
Mr.  Frulhingbum'a  ministry  in  the  North  Society 
produced  aome  results  worthy  of  notJeo.  In  the  fimt 
yeara  of  it  hia  theological  views  and  his  ideal  of 
the  ministerial  aim  were  in  closest  accord  with  those 
of  bis  hearers.  They  were  what  were  termed,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  conservative.  But  a  change  come 
— by  the  fault  of  nobody.  The  minister  waa  in 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  It  led  him,  in  time, 
to  conclusions  which  modllied  materially  hia  pulpit 
■otae  persona  who  could  not  change 
longer  enjoyed  his  ministratiooa  aa 
e  have  to  notice  that  an  important  edu- 
cation went  on  under  this  experience  of  listeojug 
to  teachings  in  themselves  not  welcome,  not  accepted, 
but  hciird  with  rcspcctrni  allention,  because  of  the 
rccognUed  ability  and  sincerity  of  the  preacher.  It 
gave  the  society  broader  sympatliiee,  a  more  fear- 
less spirit  of  inijuiry,  and  a  tolerant,  self-possessed 
and  catholic  mind  lawarda  all  forma  of  honest  thought. 
A  habit  of  candid  hearing  grew;  novel  and  unaccept- 
able t«nchinge  were  lieard  with  patience;  the  mind 
WHS  not  thrown  off  its  balance  by  hearing  its  cher- 
ished opinions  arnii|;ncd  or  denied.  During  the  min- 
istry of  Mr.  Frothingham  the  society  built  ila  vestry. 
In  the  summer  of  18ri3. 

Ituv.  CUiirltM  Uiwu  auccerdcd  Mr,  FrolhlnKhum. 
Mr.  I»we  was  born  in  I'ortBmoulli,  N.  H.,  Novem- 
ber IS,  182S,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1847, 
was  tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  college  l&i'KI-Ol, 
ordained  ctilleiigiie  pastor  with  Kev.  .lohn  Weiss, 
in  New  Bodl'onI,  July  28,  18S2,  reitigncd  in  1854, 
on  account  of  iil-heallli,  iiistidkil  minister  of  tlio 
North  Church,  Salem,  Soplember  27,  1855,  and  re- 
igned July  2S,  1857,  as  before,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1869,  he  waa  in- 
stalled minister  of  the  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
Church  in  Soincrville,  and  after  a  ministry  of  nearly 
six  years,  was  once  more  compelled  by  the  atate  of 
iicalth  to  rcHign.  With  a  partial  ri^giiining  of  hia 
health  there  cnmc,  na  waa  always  sure  to  come  with 
returning  alrength,  n  desire  of  active  service,  and  ho 
gave  several  yenis  of  cHicicnt  administration  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Aasociution,  as  ibi  secretary,  be- 
sides editing  for  a  time  the  UHiiarian  Remea.    Mr. 
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The  present  minister  of  the  North  Society  is  Rev. 
Edmund  B.  Willson,  who  was  installed  June  5, 1859. 
He  was  horn  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  August  16,  1820, 
was  a  little  while  in  Yale  College,  and  graduated  at 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  1843,  ordained  in 
Grafton,  Mass.,  January  3,  1844,  installed  in  West 
Roxbury  July  18, 1852. 

South  Church. — Mention  has  been  made  of  a  di- 
vision in  the  Third  (now  known  as  the  Tabernacle) 
Cliurch,  in  1774,  growing  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Dr.  Whitakor,  and  a  secession  or  disniission  of  some 
thirty-eight  members  has  been  noticed  as  having 
taken    place  after  the  church  was  burned.     Those 
withdrawing  purchased  the  Assembly  House,  as  it 
was  called,  built  in  1766,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  vestry  of  the  South  Church,  and  estab- 
lished   public    worship   there.     They  organized    a 
church,  which  an  ecclesiastical  council,  so  far  ua  such 
a  council  was  empowered  to  confer  and  confirm  a 
title,  authorized  to  take  tlie  name  of  the  Third  Cliurch. 
An  issue  was  made  later  as  to  its  right  to  do  so.    It 
was  argued  that  not  even  an  ecclesiastical  council 
has  retroactive  power  to  alter  facts,  or  to  enact  that 
a  misrepresentation  shall  have  the  force  of  truth ;  that 
this  was  not  made  the  Third  Church  in  Salem  by  a 
declaration  that  such  should  be  its  name.    There  was 
a  Third  Church  of  the  Congregational  order  (chrono- 
logically), and  this  was  not  it.    We  must  suppose  that 
thechurchworshippinginCambridgeStrect  considered 
itself,  on  some  ground  or  other,  jls  having  come  right- 
fully into  possession  of  the  title  which   its  mother 
church.  Dr.  Whitaker's,  had  enjoyed,  but  had  now 
forfeited.    It  can  hardly  claim  that,   by  reason  of 
Dr.  Whitaker's  or  the  church's  defection  from  Con- 
gregationalism  to  Presbyterian  ism,  the  title  of  the 
Third  Church  had  lapsed  or  become  a  diauHcd  and  un- 
claimed waif,  which  any  church   might  pick  up  and 
appropriate  at  will.    If  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Whita- 
ker's  church  to  the  Presbyterian  body,  real  or  qttan, 
had  broken  the  line  of  descent,  it  surely  had  broken 
it  as  fatally  for  the    daughter  church  as    for  the 
mother.     If  Dr.    Whitaker's  church  was    not  the 
Third  Church,  there  was  none,  or  the  North  Church 
was  that,  for  the  North  Church   was  organized  in 
1772.     If  the  church  worshipping   on    Cambridge 
Street  was  the  Third  Church,  what  was  that  church 
still  existing  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Whitaker  ? 
It  was  not  extinct.    Had  the  withdrawing  portion  of 
the  society  conveyed  away  with  it  the  entire  and 
identical  body,  of  which  it  had  been  but  a  member— 
apart?  and  could  it  assert  its  lineal  and  unbroken  de- 
scent from  Rev.  Samuel   Fisk's  church  ?     It  seems 
to  do  so.    What  did  this  withdrawal  of  the  aggrieved 
do  to  Dr.  Whitaker's  church  ecclesiastically,  legally, 
or  as  simple  fact?    Here  it  is  to-day,  under  whatever 
name,  the  same  church  that  has  had  a  continuous 
life  from  1735  to  this  year  of  grace. 

Such  has  been  the  general  line  of  argument  and 
statement  pursued  by  those  who  have  questioned  the 


historical  truth  of  that  name  adopted  by  the  church 
of  the  South  Society  in  February,  1775.  We  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  answered.  There  was  one  more 
church  in  Salem  after  February  14,  1775,  than  there 
had  been  before.  Can  there  be  any  question  which 
one  began  at  that  time,  or  that,  in  fact,  the  church 
of  the  South  Society  was  the  new  one,  whose  ex- 
istence dates  from  that  time? 

The  meeting-house  of  the  Third  Church,  on  Essex 
Street,  was  burned  on  the  6th  of  October,  1774. 
The  dismissed  members  and  those  who  joined 
them  in  the  new  enterprise  had  their  purchased 
house  of  worship  ready  for  occupation  on  the  18th 
of  December  following.  The  church  was,  in  the 
phrase  of  its  own  preference,  "recognized"  by  a 
council  called  for  that  purpose,  February  14.  1775, 
and  this  may  be  taken,  in  our  judgment,  as  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  church's  independent  exist- 
ence. The  society  called  itself  the  Third  Congrega- 
tional Society  till  March  16,  1806,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  "  The  Proprietors  of  the 
New  South  Meeting-house,"  on  entering  its  new  (the 
present)  meeting-house  on  Chestnut  Street.  This 
house,  built  in  1804,  was  dedicated  January  1, 1805. 
It  was  remodeled  and  renewed  throughout  in  its 
interior  in  1860,  but  its  fine  exterior  architectural 
forms  and  proportions  were  preserved  unchanged. 

The  first  minister  was  Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  a  younger 
brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
the  famed    theologian   and   founder  of  a  school   of 
divinity  well  known   in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury.    He  was  born   in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  October 
16, 1734,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1758,  and  Uught 
a  school  for  young  ladies  in  Salem  from  1766   to 
1778,   this  being  "the  first  school  for  the  exclusive 
instruction  of  young  ladies  ever  instituted  in  Salem, 
and  taught  by  a  gentleman."     While  teaching  he 
preached  as  opportunity  offered.     He  was  ordained 
November  18,  1778,  and  his  ministry  continued  till 
his  death,  December  14,  1814,  he  having  the  assist- 
ance of  a  colleague  from  1805.    Mr.  Hopkins  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  traits  of  his  more  distinguished 
brother.    They  were  both  more  than  ministers,  warm 
patriots,  and  did  good  service  for  their  country  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  crisis.    Mr.  Hopkins,  of  New- 
port, was  a  resolute  foe  to  slavery ;  the  Salem  brother 
was  a  forward  advocate  of  independence.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1775,  and  in 
1778  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Con- 
ventional government.    His  theological  views  were 
in  substantial  accord  with  his  brother's.    His  sermons 
were  not  written  beyond  a  merte  outline.    "  The  doc- 
trines he  preached,"  says  his  son-in-law  and  colleague, 
Mr.   Emerson,  "and  the  plain,  direct  and  pungent 
manner  in  which  he  presented  them,  procured  for 
him  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.    Such  was  the 
opposition  awakened  against  him,  that  a  committee, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  town,  waited  upon  him  at  his  residence,  and  made 
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B  fonnal  And  earnest  request  thai,  for  llie  peace  or 
the  community,  he  would  leave  tlie  town.  .  .  . 
"With  characteristic  shrewdneea,  he  closed  bis  eyes, 
smirathed  down  his  face  and  mildly  said,  '  Gentle' 
meti,  I  amoko  my  own  t<)ljni;co.'  'I'liu  coramiltco 
'withdrew  and  gave  him  do  further  trouble."  At  the 
anjoe  time  that  he  is  described  ns  frivlng  otTenae  by  the 
■everity  and  point  of  his  preaching,  enforced,  too, 
with  tlie  vigor  of  a  roan  of  strong  native  talent,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  ofa  kind  iind  amiable  disposition, 
alfable  and  courteous  in  social  intcrcnurae,  his  con- 
versation  marked    by    good    sense    and   pleasantry. 

April  24,  1805,  shortly  afWr  eotering  the  new  meet- 
3ng*liousc,  Mr.  Brown  Emoraon  was  ordained  col- 
Joiignu  iiostor,  iinti  uomnmiii^uil  Ji  niiniiitry  of  llio  re- 
markable length  of  sixty-seven  years,  ending  with 
his  life,  July  25,  1872.  During  thirty-flve  of  these 
years  he  was  sole  pastor,  having  been  for  the  Hist 
nine  years  the  junior  pastor  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  and 
the  last  twenty-three  years  the  senior  pastor  with  two 
juniors,  successively.  Rev.  Mr.  Dwinell  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Atwood.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  yonrs  of  his  life 
his  participation  in  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
olDce  was  slight  and  infrequent,  and  for  a  few  yesrs 
had  ceased  altogether.  He  whs  born  at  Ashby, 
31asB.,  January  S,  1778,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1802.  The  union  and  strength  in  which 
the  society  maintained  itself,  while  he  ministered  to 
it,  best  attest  the  quality  of  (he  man.  In  the  days 
of  his  highest  vigor  and  fullest  activity  he  was  a 
preacher  nccoptablc  to  his  bearers,  and  ful/illed  the 
duties  of  his  oIKce  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
attended  upon  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Israel  G,  Dwinell  was  ordained  colleague  with 
Mr.  Emerson  November  22, 1849,  and  resigned  on  ac- 
wunt  of  loss  of  health  in  1^63,  and  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  wlioso  more  goiiiiil  climate  lio  liiis  lillod  a 
pastorate  of  many  years  in  Sacramento,  and  since,  for 
some  years,  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Oakland,  Gallfomia.  Be  was  born  in  East 
Calais,  Vermont,  October  S4, 1820,  and  graduated  at 
liuHington,  Vermont,  in  1843.  Rev.  Edward  a  At- 
wood succeeded  Mr.  Dwinell  and  is  the  present  pas- 
tor of  the  church.  He  was  born  in  Taunton,  Massa- 
-chusetta,  June  4,  1S33,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1852,  and  was  installed  in  Salem  October  13,  1864. 
He  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Grantville  (now 
Wcllcsley  Hills)  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Salem. 

Branch  Chubgu  (or  H0WI.KD  Stbeet).— It 
has  appeared  more  than  once  in  these  annals 
that  the  Puritans  did  not  leave  behind  them, 
on  quitting  England  and  its  church  establishment, 
the  elements  of  dissent  and  causes  of  division. 
From  every  form  of  dissent  disaenicnt  wore  sure 
in  time  to  arixe  ;  and  if  doctrines  alTordcd  no  pre- 
text for  non-conformity,  lulininlHtralion  did.  Some- 
times voluntarily,  sometimes  upon  compulsion,  the 
division  took  place,  only  to  be  followed  by  sub-divi- 
tioa.     The  multiplicatioa  of  churchcn  camo  olWaer 


from  explosive  forces  vritliin,  producing  cleavage, 
than  from  llie  requiremenU  of  increasing  population. 
Each  portion,  majority  and  minority,  aeceders  and 
seceded- from,  kept  in  itself  its  proportion  of  the  aeeds 
of  separatism.  Separntisls  who  hadonce  tried  non-cou- 
formity  and  self-exile  had  had  a.  Icason  and  an  experi- 
ence which  rendered  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  by 
them  the  more  probable  and  the  more  easy.  Sometimea 
thepostorhcaded  theexilce.asdidRev.Sam'l  Fisk.lea- 
ving  thochurch  withoutapostor;  sometimes  the  pastor 
drove  a  restive  portion  of  the  flock  into  the  wilderness 
without  ft  shepherd,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thirty-eight 
brethren  and  sisters  of  Dr.  Whilaker's  church.  And 
now  again,  in  1803,  from  this  same  church  goes  out 
the  uiinisler,  Rev.  iloehint  Spaiilding,  Iciuling  fiirlh 
such  as  preferred  sharing  with  him  exodus  and  uncer- 
tainly to  remaining  safe  in  the  fold  of  the  mother' 
church  without  his  voice  to  eii'>1^  'u  this  way 
came  into  being  "  the  Branch  "  Church  (as  it  was  at 
first  called,  afterwards  (from  its  location,  tlie  Howard 
Street  Church).  Tliese  emigrants  from  tlie  Tabernacle 
Church  possetised  abundance  of  energy  and  faith,  if 
they  were  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  Organised 
December  29,  1803,  after  a  brief  period  of  moutiiig  in 
a  private  house,  tliun  in  a  vestry  loaned  them,  and 
for  a  time  in  chance  postures  with  neighboring  Socks, 
they  built  a  large  and  Imndaome  meeting-liouse  on 
Howard  Street  in  1804,  which  they  dedicalcd  Febru- 
ary 8,  1805.  Tliey  were  not  a  quiet  people.  Their 
history  is  colored  by  varying  fortunes.  The  spirit  of 
zeul,  independence  and  aggreasive  roforin  had  its 
home  among  them.  Temperance  and  slave-emancipa- 
tion numbered  warm  and  self-sacrificing  advocat«8  in 
both  pulpit  and  pew.  Those  who  "sat  under"  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  George  B.  Cheeveraiid  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Torrey  were  in  no  danger  of  sleeping  under  it,  nor 
of  resting  in  indiUcrence  tu  the  great  hocial  evils  of 
their  time. 

Alter  the  example  of  the  mother  church,  from 
which  it  had  its  birth,  this  church,  for  a  time — from 
1814  to  1827-allied  itself  with  Preabytorianism,  and  in 
time  returned,  after  the  same  example,  to  the  Congre- 
gational order.  The  characteristics  of  tlie  Gnt  min- 
ister. Rev.  Joshua  Spiiulding,  have  been  touched  upon 
in  the  nolicu  of  the  Tabernncle  Church.  His  minis- 
try in  the  llowartl  Street  Church  extended  from  April 
17,1805,  U>  May  4,  1814,  when  ho  resigned  and  re- 
moved to  the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 21j,  1825.  For  nearly  five  years  after  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing's  removal  the  churcli  was  without  b  pastor.  It 
joined  the  Presbytery  of  Newburyport.  Rev.  Henry 
Blutchford  was  installed  in  its  ministry  January  6, 
1819,  and  resigned  December  20th  of  the  following 
your.  He  was  born  in  L.iiisingbnrg,  N.  Y.,  graduated 
at  Union  College  1811,  and  died  September  7,  1822. 
Mr.  William  Williams  wns  ordaineit  his  auccoiaur 
July  a,  1821,  and  remained  pastor  of  this  church  till 
February  17,  1832,  when  he  resigned,  on  account  of  a 
divisiou  in  the  church,  and  ou  the  22d  of  November, 
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1832,  was  installed  pastor  of  a  newly-f^atbered  church 
branch  of  this  "  branch,"  composed  of  a  very  consid- 
erable following  of  members  of  the  Howard  Street 
Church,  who  withdrew  with  the  pastor. 

Mr.  Qeorge  13.  Cheever,  the  next  minister  of  the 
church,  was  ordained  Feb.  13, 1838,  and  resigned  Jan. 
4, 1838.  He  was  born  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  April  17, 
1807,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1825.  His 
ministry  was  a  busy  one.  An  irrepressible  vitality 
and  mental  activity  gave  his  pen  as  little  rest  as  his 
voice.  He  wrote  for  the  journals  and  the  reviews. 
His  eyes  were  about  him  to  see  what  was  wrong  and 
reprehensible  in  the  customs  of  society  and  in  the 
conduct  of  individuals.  For  giving  his  pen  too  great 
freedom  in  his  strictures  upon  these  he  incurred  a 
suit  of  libel  and  a  judgment  involving  thirty  days'  im- 
prisonment. His  theology  was  Puritanic  and  posi- 
tive. His  convictions  were  strong  and  urgent.  He 
was  a  zealous  preacher  of  reform,  a  vehement  orator, 
aggressive  and  unsparing  in  attack  upon  whatsoever 
and  whomsoever  he  found,  in  his  judgment,  hinder- 
ing the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  champion.  In  1838 
he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York,  and  in  1 846  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Congr^ational  Church  of  the  Puritans  in 
the  same  city.    He  still  lives  in  a  vigorous  old  age. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey  was  installed  on  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Cheever  was  dismissed,  January  4,  1838. 
He  had  been  settled  before  as  pastor  of  the  Richmond 
Street  Ccmgrcgatioual  Church,  in  Provideiu'c,  R.  I. 
He  was  born  in  Scituate  November  21,  1813,  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  1833,  resigned  his  charge  in 
Salem  July  21, 1839,  and,  after  having  twice  suffered 
imprisonment  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  that  SUite  in  conspiring  with  slaves 
to  effect  their  escape  from  bondage,  died  in  the  Mary- 
land penitentiary  May  9,  1846. 

Mr.  Torrey  regarded  it  as  a  great  crime  to  enslave 
a  fellow-man.  He  preached  this  conviction.  He  car- 
ried his  faith  into  practice,  and  suffered  for  it.  The 
story  of  his  martyrdom,  as  told  by  Henry  Wilson  in 
"  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"  possesses  a 
sad,  an  almost  romantic  interest.  "Well-born,  with 
superior  talents,  education  and  professional  prospects, 
a  charming  home,  cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  lovely 
wife  and  little  ones,  he  sacrificed  them,  disregarded 
the  popular  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  braved  the 
vengeance  of  the  South,  to  aid  the  lowly  and  down- 
trodden." He  claimed  to  have  assisted  four  hundred 
slaves  to  obtain  their  freedom.  He  frankly  told  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson,  by  whom  he  was  defended  in  the 
courts  of  Maryland,  that  he  had  helped  one  of  his 
slaves  to  escape.  He  attempted,  with  others,  to  get 
out  of  the  Haiti  more  prison.  Being  betniycd,  ho  was 
heavily  ironed  and  placed  in  a  damp  and  low  arched 
cell,  and  treated  worse  than  if  he  had  been  a  murder- 
er. "  I  was  loaded  with  irons  weighing,  I  judge, 
twenty-five  pounds,  so  twisted  that  I  could  neither 
stand  up.  He  down,  nor  sleep."    December  80, 1843, 


he  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  Afler  his  death,  even  the  officials  of 
the  Park  Street  Church,  in  Boston,  refused  their  per- 
mission to  have  the  funeral  services  over  his  dead 
body  in  that  church.  But  an  indignant  multitude 
followed  his  remains  to  Mount  Auburn  with  tokens 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  And  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
evening  afler,  echoed  the  mournful  but  honoring 
words  of  his  eulogists.  Whittier  wrote :  "  There  lies 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave  I  He  is  safe  now 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Nothing  can  harm 
him  more.  His  work  for  the  poor  and  helpless  was 
well  and  nobly  done.  In  the  wild  woods  of  Canada, 
around  many  a  happy  fireside  and  holy  family  altar, 
his  name  is  on  the  lips  of  Gk>d's  poor.  He  put  his 
soul  in  their  soul's  stead  ;  he  gave  his  life  for  those 
who  had  no  claim  on  his  love  save  that  of  human 
brotherhood." 

Rev.  Joel  Mann,  a  native  of  Orford,  N.  H.,  and 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  1810,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Church  May  6, 1840,  and 
resigned  April  14,  1847.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Mann's 
dismission  the  condition  of  the  church  seemed  so 
hopeless  of  substantial  revival  from  its  divisions  and 
losses,  that  the  council  called  to  dismiss  him  advised 
the  church  to  "separate  and  unite  with  other 
churches  till  they  can  organize  anew  with  a  greater 
prospect  of  union  and  usefulness.  The  major  part  of 
the  church  complied,  but  the  rest,  claiming  to  be  the 
Howard  Street  Church,"  still  clung  together,  and 
maintained  public  worship,  with  small  and  steadily 
declining  numbers,  for  about  seventeen  years  longer. 
Rev.  Messrs.  M.  H.  Wilder,  E.  W.  Allen  and  C.  C. 
Beaman  serving  as  ministers  during  that  time.  Rev. 
Mr.  Beaman,  the  last  of  the  number,  came  in  1867, 
and  resigned  October  2,  1864.  The  Howard  Street 
meeting-house  afler  being  occupied  a  short  time  by  a 
newly-formed  "  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  was 
sold  at  auction,  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  June 
28, 1867,  to  the  First  Methodist  Society  in  Beverly, 
and  in  1868  was  taken  down,  transported  across  the 
river,  and  set  up  again  on  Railroad  Avenue,  Beverly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  was  not  found 
in  good  enough  condition  for  re-erection.  This  year 
(1887)  a  lofly  tower  has  been  added  to  the  front  end 
of  the  church,  and  an  extension  has  also  been  made 
in  the  rear.  The  building  was  well  worth  preserving, 
whether  for  itself  or  its  history.  It  was  designed  un- 
der the  advice  and  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Macintire, 
a  Salem  carpenter,  famous  also  as  a  successful  church 
builder,  the  South  meeting-house  on  Chestnut  Street, 
in  Salem,  having  been  designed  by  him. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Branch,  or  I  Toward  Street  Church, — not  one  of  the 
older  churches  of  Salem,  beginning  its  existence  with- 
in the  present  century,  and  but  short-lived  as  the  lives 
of  churches  are  reckoned,  having  become  extinct  in 
about  sixty  years  from  its  formation, — that  it  has  had 
more  of  stirring  incident,  of  eventfbl  and  dtsintegrai- 
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Ing  contravene,  of  Balient  chnrncteristics  in  its  mem- 
berahip  and  of  Btriklug  biographical  opisodes  in  tbe 
career  oT  iu  p4iiitora  [han  tiBUallf  fails  tu  the  lot  of 
churches  of  much  longer  lifti. 

When  tlie  tine  of  Llic  North  meeting-house  was  re- 
fiiaeJ  to  Mr.  CrowniiiahiclJ  and  his  friends,  for  tlie 
fuueral  services  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant 
Ludtow,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  frigates  Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  in 
1813,  the  doors  of  the  Howsril  Street  meeting-house 
were  openeil,  and  there  Mr.  Btory'a  eulogy  was  deliv- 
ered. The  inherent  spirit  of  Puritanism,  with  its 
flavor  of  intense  individuality,  fearlens  assertion  ot 
freedom,  itaequully  fearless  application  of  condemna- 
tory truth,  its  stilT,  "conscientioua  contenliousncssi 
or  contentious  conscientiousness," — this  spirit  has 
had  many  a  picturesque  illustration  in  the  hrolher- 
hood  of  "  the  Branch." 

KiBST  lUiTiaT  CnaROU— Ithasbeen  claimed  that 
there  were  Baptists  in  Salem  as  early  as  the  period  of 
Roger  Williama'  residence  and  ministry  here.  They 
were  liere  prior  to  1639,  at  leasL  That  year,  says 
Felt,  William  Wickemlen,  a  Baptist  preacher,  moved 
from  Salem  to  Providence.  That  year  the  Sulem 
Church  notified  tbe  Dorchester  Church  that  it  has 
excommunicated  Roger  Williams  and  nine  others 
named,  all  but  two  of  them  having  been  re-baplUtd. 
Anabaptista  they  were  often  called — that  name  signi- 
fying the  "  re~baptized."  I  twos  not  till  December  2-1, 
1804,  that  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  cmliodiud  in 
Salem.  Its  lirdt  place  of  wiVDhiji  wiis  a  frame  build- 
ing, one  story  high,  thirty'six  by  lllly-live  feet  in 
dimensions,  standing  not  far  from  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  meeting- house  of  tbe  society. 
"This  boUNe  faced  the  West,  and  stood  on  a  high 
bank,  forty  or  fifty  feet  East  of  North  Street,  with  its 
Southoni  side  nearly  on  llie  line  of  tlie  present  Odcll 
courL"  It  soon  gave  placo  to  the  present  brick 
mcuting-hoiiHe,  which  wius  dedicated  January  1,  ISOG. 
Since  ita  opening,  cooaiderablo  land  has  been  pur- 
chased U>  constitute  thelront  on  Federal  Street,  which, 
with  various  other  improvements,  have  given  tbe 
house  and  lot  their  present  attractive  aspect.  In  1808 
the  interior  of  the  building  was  reconstructed  and 
improved  throughout.  October  31,  1877,  it  was  vis* 
ited  by  fire,  and  it*  interior  so  destroyed  as  to  re<]uire 
rebuilding  entirely. 

The  first  minister  was  Mr.  Lucius  Holies,  born 
in  Ashford,  Conn.,  September  26,  1770,  graduated 
from  Brown  University  1801,  and  settled  in  Salem 
January  9,  1805.  His  connection  with  the  church 
Id  Salem,  as  an  active  pastor,  practically  ceased 
in  June,  182G,  when  his  release  from  the  pastoral 
office  was  roqucatcil  and  obtained  of  the  churcli, 
by  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  that  ho 
might  become  its  corresponding  secretary;  though 
for  eight  years  after,  till  August  6,  1831,  he  cou- 
tinued  to  be  the  senior  pastor  of  the  church,  with- 
out discharging  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office.    Ha 


died  in  Boston  January  5,  1844.  When  Mr.  Botle* 
came  to  Siilcm,  those  who  adhered  to  the  theological 
views  of  the  Baptists  "  were  few  in  numbers  and  fee- 
ble in  resources,"  says  Dr.  R.  C,  Mills,  in  his  fiftieth 
annivcnmry  sermon:  "The  state  of  piety  in  the 
American  churches  was  low."  In  theological  opinions 
the  early  Baptistsof  America  were  strictly  Calvinistic. 
The  din  integration  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  had  pro- 
gressed in  Eastern  Massachusetts  at  the  time  this 
church  was  formed,  so  far  as  to  cause  those  who  still 
held  it  in  its  integrity,  deep  solicitude  for  its  mainte- 
nance. The  Baptist  denomination  was  cordially 
allied  with  its  supporteis  of  other  names,  and  regarded 
itaulf  OS  in  sonic  sort  an  especial  bulwark  against  Cbe 
spread  of  the  oppoeite  errors;  as  the  case  was  set 
forth  by  one  of  its  ablest  advocates:  "  Infant  baptism 
led  to  Arminianism,  and  thai  to  Socinianism  in 
churches  which  had  been  strictly  Calvinistic." 

The  Baptist  Church  increased  from  llio  first,  and  soon 
grewstranginSalem,  under  the  devoted  ministry  of  ita 
earliest  pastor.  There  was  no  considerable  hostility 
at  that  lime  among  the  people  at  large,  either  to  the 
tenets  of  this  denomination  respecting  the  mode  and 
subjects  of  baptism,  to  which  many  persons  inclined, 
or  to  their  creed,  tlie  Unitariun  controversy  not  having 
yet  opened  iuto  public  discussion.  The  use  of  the 
North  meeting-house  (corner  of  Lyndo  and  North 
Stre«te)  woa  aakeJ  for  the  ordination  services  at  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  liullea,  and  was  grunted  ;  but,  for 
soino  reason,  they  were  hold,  nut  at  Uie  North,  but 
ut  the  Tabernacle  Church  ;  pOBsibly  because,  though 
the  vote  granting  the  use  ut  the  North  meeting-house 
pasiod,  it  became  known  tliat  there  were  twelve  dis- 
sentients among  those  voting.  Dr.  liolles  became 
eminent  in  his  denomination.  He  laid  his  founda- 
tions well.  A  minister  both  capable  and  zealous,  bis 
period  of  service  was  long  enough  to  educate  a  gener- 
ation, and  so  tu  lix  habits,  and  to  stamp  his  congre- 
gation with  distinctive  characteristics  which  liave  run 
on,  doubtless,  iuto  the  succeeding  years.  In  twenty 
years,  and  before  he  left  them,  they  were  strong 
enough  to  colonize,  and  a  second  church  was  formed. 

Rev.  Rufus  Dubcock  was  Installed  us  colleague 
with  Dr.  Bolics  August  23,  1820,  and  was  practi- 
cally tbe  solo  pastor,  bis  senior  huviJig  relinquished 
to  hira  all  pastoral  duties.  Mr.  Bubcock  remained 
till  October  11,  163^).  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Watervilln  College,  in  Maine,  his 
reaignatiou  being  accepted  by  his  people  with  re- 
luctance. Mr.  Babcock  was  born  in  Colbrook,  Conn., 
September  18,  1708,  and  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  1821.  Afler  leaving  Wuterville  he  was 
pastor  of  churches  in  Philadelphia,  ruughkeepsie. 
New  Itedford  and  other  places.  Jle  died  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  May  4,  1874,  while  on  a  visit  among  old 
frieuds. 

August  6,  1834,  Rev.  John  Waylund,  having  been 
a  professor  iu  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
called  iTom  tlut  position  to  succeed  Ur.  Babcock, 
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was  settled  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued  in 
oflSce  until  near  the  close  of  1841,  his  resignation  be- 
ing accepted  November  12th  of  that  year.  Mr.  Way- 
land  afterwards  became  an  Episcopalian.  He  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  parishioners  in  Salem. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  who 
was  settled  March  15, 1842.  In  1848,  his  health  hav- 
ing failed,  he  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted, January  28th  of  that  year,  with  every  testi- 
mony of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  church  at  their  loss. 

Rev. Robert  C.Mills  was  installed  as  the  next  pastor 
of  the  church  June  14,  1848.  Dr.  Mills'  ministry 
continued  till  April  21,  1876,  when  he  resigned,  and 
within  a  few  years  aflcr  removed  to  Newton,  in 
which  city  he  now  resides.  Dr.  Mills  was  born,  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1819,  in  New  York  City,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  New  York  1837.  His  was  the  long- 
est sole  and  active  pastorate  this  church  has  known, 
being  but  little  short  of  twenty-ei|;ht  years. 

Rev.  George  E.  Merrill  succeeded  Dr.  Mills  February 
2, 1877;  his  health  faile<1  after  some  years  of  active  ser- 
vice, and  ho  resigned  Juno  1,  1885.  He  was  born  in 
Gharlestown  December  19,  184G,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  18G9,  and  had  been  settled  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  from  October,  1872,  to  January,  1877. 
In  the  more  equable  and  milder  climate  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  he  has  so  far  regained  health 
as  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  a  Baptist  Church  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Rev.  Qalusha  Anderson, 
D.D.,  followed  Mr.  Merrill  in  the  pastorship  of  the 
diurch,  being  recognized  as  pastor  November  18, 
1885.  He  resigned  his  ministry  January,  1887,  to 
tike  the  presidency  of  Qranville  College,  Ohio.  He 
had  come  to  Salem  from  another  important  educa- 
tional position — ^that  of  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  Ber- 
gen, Genesee  County,  N,  Y..  March  7, 1832,  gradu- 
ated at  Itochestcr,  N.  Y.,  1854,  was  two  years  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  from  1858  to 
1866  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  from  1866  to  1873  professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Newton,  from  1873  to  1878  pas- 
tor of  the  Strong  Place  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FiiKB-Wiiiii  Baitiht. — TluTo  wore  two  or  three 
kindred  religious  movements  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  which  were  not  very  clearly  distin- 
guished from  one  another  in  the  popular  appre- 
hension, but  whose  diflferences  assumed  no  incon- 
siderable importance,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  those 
who  contended  for  their  respective  tenets  and  built 
upon  them.  They  had  this  in  common  :  that  they 
marked  in  some  cases  a  partial  modification,  in 
some  a  pronounced  rejection  of  Calvinistic  doc- 
trinal standards,  as  a  ground  of  Cliristinn  commu- 
nion and  chnrcli  fellowship.  They  also  indicated  the 
ecclesiastical  unrest  of  the  time,  and  showed  a  long- 
ing for  greater  spiritual  freedom,  a  growing  intel- 
lectual activity  and  courage,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
perceptible  widening  of  the  scope  of  theological  in- 


quiry and  religious  sympathy.  We  find  a  society 
formed  in  1806,  which  built  a  meeting-house  on  Eng- 
lish Street  in  1807,  and  which  Messrs.  Osgood  and 
Batchelder  mention  as  a  society  of  "  Free- Will  Bap- 
tists, sometimes  called  Christians."  These  two  are 
quite  different  denominations,  divided  on  theological 
grounds  and  on  the  conditions  of  fellowship.  The 
society  that  worshipped  in  English  Street  was  formed, 
says  Felt,  as  a  Free- Will  Baptist  Society.  Thirty 
years  later,  in  June,  1840,  a  portion  of  the  society, 
having  imbibed  the  views  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
withdrew  and  organized  a  separate  meeting,  taking 
the  name  of  "  Christians  "  (especially  repudiating  the 
name  Clirist-ians,  by  which  they  were  more  commonly 
called),  and  worshipped  in  several  different  places  till 
they  became  extinct.  A  list  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Free- Will  Baptist  Society  in  "  Felt's  Annals  "  contains 
the  following  names:  John  Rand  (1806-07),  Abner 
Jones  (1807-12),  Samuel  Rand  (1813-14),  Moses  How 
(1816-19),  Abner  Jones,  1821.  George  W.  Kelton, 
William  Andrews,  William  Coe  and  Christopher 
Martin  are  also  said  to  have  preached  for  this  people 
prior  to  1840.  Among  the  ministers  who  preached 
for  the  Christians  were  William  W.  Eaton  (1843-47), 
David  O.  Gaskill  (1847-50  or  later). 

Universalist. — In  1804  a  Universalist  preacher, 
Samuel  Smith  by  name,  appointed  a  meeting  at  the 
Court  House  and  preached,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
first  Universalist  sermon  ever  heard  in  Salem.  It  was 
not  altogether  a  satisfactory  service  to  those  who  at- 
tended it,  but  served  to  bring  together  and  make 
known  to  each  other  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  disposed  to  entertain  with  favor  the 
views  of  that  denomination.  Between  that  time  and 
1808  meetings  were  held,  at  first  at  irregular  intervals, 
but  soon  weekly,  as  an  established  Sunday  congrega- 
tion. Various  ministers  came  and  went, — the  veteran 
John  Murray,  Hosea  Ballou,  Thomas  Jones  of  Glou- 
cester, and  others.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
private  houses  at  first,  but  a  hall,  or  large  room,  in 
the  new  house  of  Nathaniel  Frothingham,  on  Lynde 
Street,  was  found  suitable,  and  there  they  stayed 
mostly,  till  their  meeting-house  was  built.  The  soci- 
ety was  organ i/.(Hl  in  1805,  but  its  records  for  the  first 
twenty-one  years — from  1805  to  1826— are  lost.  In 
1808,  Aug.  17th,  it  laid  the  corner-stone  of  its  meet<- 
ing-house,  at  six  o* clock  in  the  morning  /  and  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1809,  dedicated  it,  and  installed  a  minis- 
ter the  same  day.  A  lot  of  land  on  St  Peter's  Street 
(then  known  as  Prison  Lane),  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  had  been  given  by  Benjamin  Ward  for  a 
meeting-house,  covering,  in  part  at  least,  the  present 
site  of  the  Central  Baptist  meeting-house,  and  now 
deemed  more  eligible  than  the  spot  in  Rust  Street  on 
which  the  house  was  built,  but  not  so  regarded  then  ; 
it  was  accordingly  sold,  and  the  land  bought  on  which 
the  church  now  stands.  The  minister  settled  on  the 
day  the  church  was  dedicated  was  Rev.  Edward 
Turner,  who  came  from  Charlton,  Mass.,  where  he 
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htivl  Ikvu  tho  miiiUler  of  %  UniTervaliat  aocietj.    He 
ivtiititisl  tiU  c\>iine«Hioii  with  the  Uaiveraaliat  society 
lu  SaIciu  till  Juii«  1.  1814,  whea  he  accepted  a  call  to 
ilio  rmvonialUt  «iK'iely  in  Oliarleetowii,  Mass.  When, 
M  iVw  >o.ii^  later,  the  question  whether  all  puniahment 
lot  Mtii  u  liiuitoil  to  thia  life  divided  the  Universalbt 
JoiivMiiiuAtivvu,   Mr.  Turner  took  the  negative,  and 
MiXof    »o\orin^   hi*  connection   with  the  society   in 
i'h.4i)cMtv«\/tu  ho  iKvame  identified  with  the  Unitari- 
iiu«      Uo  vIkhI  ill  \V«wt  Koxbury  Jan.  24, 1858,  at  the 
(i^o  oi'  Mvvoiitv  «u  veani.    The  line  of  ministers  fol- 
io \^iu^  Ml.  l\irtior  lui^  be  conveniently  given  here, 
\\\0\  ilwMi  iK^rimb  and  in  their  order:  Rev.  Hosea 
rMlUm.  Juno  IS.  IS15,  to  Oct  13, 1817;  Rev.  Joshua 
!*'»  V.5;   IKv  7.  ISK,  to  Mar\»h  1,  1830;  Rev.  Barxillai 
.Su%v(o(.    Vu>;.  \\  1S:M.  to  Sopt.  30,  1834;  Itov.  Soth 
^iNU%«u.  Juno  U  Iv't^^A,  to  March  38,  1828;  Rev.  Lem- 
uxl  \Vtlh«.  Marxh  3ft.  1830,  to  May  26,  1837;  Rev 
MikKv*^^  lUlo  Smith,  June  6, 1888,  to  April  6, 1840; 
Kx  \    I  uui«  S.  Kvvrt^tt,  May  13,  1841,  to  April   12, 
isu;.   Kox    KlH^iioier  h'iaher.  May  4, 1847,  to  Oct.  7, 
ivvi.  Kxv    Suiiiiior   Klli««  Feb.  1,  1854,  to  Sept  1, 
IS  vs  ,  icov    WilUid  8|mlding,  March  4,  1860,  to  Nov. 
i^.  isvi^».  Ko\    Kdwlw  O.  lloUe*,  1>.D.,  June  18, 1871, 
lo  vS,|»i    {^  |SSi\ 

^v\vl^l  \'l  ihomt  wt^re  preachers  eminent  within 

\\w\\  ^louxauihAiioii,  and  the  fame  of  two  or  three 

>^x  tii  bo\v«ii^l  It.     Mr.  Ilallou  was  one  of  the  earliest 

M)s^4iUv«  ol    I'liivoniuliMn,  {KMSicssing   great   native 

\u;^>l    o(    iiUolUvt,   unfailing  courage  and  a  power 

o«    I'luii,  Miniplo  and  dirtH^t  statement  which  made 

htiM   ouo  x>t    (ho   ahh^t  and  most  effective  among 

\\w  .«a\xm(U^M  ol  hill  faith  in  the  times  of  its  earlier 

l^xMHuly.  uioii.  \Uiim   it  was  un|>opular,  and  kept  its 

xOMx.i  ^x  lotixloiM  ill  imnwuant  controversy.    He  went 

(ix  lu  s.«lx  III  (xt  lU^loii,  and  for  more  than  thirty-five 

\x  im  liboi^sl  (hoio.     Uov.  Matthuw  Hale  Smith  be- 

«>o«io   whIoU     known   iHith  as  a  champion   and  an 

^Muluii   ^^i    rtiivoriMiUsm.     Voraatilo  and  having  a 

< »» «U>  X  oiuiii.iMxl  or  pon  ami  spowh,  a  too  easy  mobil- 

u\    V  uno^l   hull  away   iVum  one  to  another  denom- 

hi  infill   i\\u\  hmk  M|(ain,  and   firom  one  to  another 

l>«o<xv..i(,tu  hi  Hiioh  rapid  succession  that  his  confessions 

nit  i  ixMoitix  iiUionii  lost  thoir  power  of  impression  from 

\\\vu  iiiiuilioi  iiiid  tholr  nearness  to  each  other.    Rev. 

Ml    W  idii'  MiiiiUlry  is  regarded  as  having  been  eini- 

luiiih    ii«oi\il.  aiiil   holpAtI  io  the  prosperity  of  the 

liniixli      Iho   iiiiiiliilry  of  Mr.   Fisher  and  that  of 

o(h«.m  «iii(  o  htivi«  boon  oharacterised  by  a  devotion  to 

I  liii  tiMii  Hv  li«>liinihlp  and  a  careful  instruction  of  the 

l«.  ».|.lo  hi  loliKloim  Irulh.     l>r.  E.  C.  Bolles,  the  last 

«•(    ilio  hiio,  now  iilumt  leaving  Sulcm,  and  whose 

!•.»  .loi.iU'  II  (ho  hiii^t^t  upon  tho  list,  is  known  ns  one 

oi  ilio  iiiom(  |iioniiiioiit  preachers  in  his  own  denomi- 

iitih.Mi,  wlitio  liin  Morvicos  as  a  popular  lecturer  and 

•ft.ikti     til    (•iiihoriiifCH    non-(lcnoininutionii1   are   in 

I.M(.(«  (loiiiiuid.     Tho  Hooiety  is  lurge  and  prosperous, 

tiiitl  hill*  iiioio  (luui  once  given  promise  of  coloniza- 

(Um 


A  second  Universalist  society  was  indeed  organ- 
ized in  1844,  and  held  its  first  public  meeting  in 
Lyceum  Hall  on  the  12th  of  May  of  that  year. 
Afterwards  its  meetings  were  held  in  Mechanics'  Hall, 
then  in  the  Sewall  Street  moetiiig-hoiUKS,  and  finally 
in  Phflonix  Hall.  On  the  (>th  of  June,  1852,  however, 
it  voted  to  discontinue  its  meetings,  and  was  dis- 
banded. Its  first  settled  pastor  was  Rev.  Day  K.  Lee, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Benjamin  P. 
Bowles,  S.  C.  Hewett  and  E.  W.  Reynolds.  Again, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,— perhai>s  in  1861, — the 
experiment  of  maintaining  a  second  Univenalist 
place  of  worship  was  carried  on  for  some  months  at 
Lyceum  Hall,  but  no  permanent  organization  came 
of  it. 

Tho  Siiiiduy-school  connected  with  tho  first  society 
was  organized  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Willis,  and 
by  him,  May  3,  1829,  and  "was  the  first  in  this  de- 
nomination this  side  of  Boston,  and  the  third  known 
to  exist  among  the  Universalists."  It  is  at  this  time 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  the  Protestant 
Sunday-schools  in  Salem. 

The  meeting-house  has  undergone  several  exten- 
sive and  costly  transformations  since  it  was  built, 
both  within  and  without.    In  January,   1840,   the 
changes  necessary   for   the  reception  of  an  organ 
were  made.    In  1842  the  pews  of  the  gallery  were 
taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  ones  of  more  con- 
venient form,  the  walls  and  ceiling  were   painted 
in    fresco,   and    other    larger    and    lesser    changes 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  building  were  made,  some 
of  them  to  prepare  for  the  placing  of  stoves.     In 
1865  still  greater  changes  were  carried  through,  with 
an  outlay  of  several  thousand  dollars.    The  floor  was 
raised,  the  old  pews  were  removed,  and  an  increased 
number  with  diflerent  arrangement  took  their  place; 
a  new  pulpit  was  put  in,  costing  five  hundred  dollars 
and  paid  for  by  the  ladies  of  tho  society.    The  whole 
interior  was  renewed  in  form  and  color.     In  1857  the 
space  ill  front  of  the  church  was  opened  and  enlarged 
by  the    removal    of  a  neighboring  dwelling-house, 
while  new  fences  and  new  bricking  and  boarding  of 
side-walks  made  the  approaches  to  it  more  roomy  and 
pleasant.    Again,  in  1877,  the  spirit  of  improvement 
took  the  venerable  building  in  hand  and  changed  its 
whole  aspect,  internally  and  externally,  bringing  it  to 
its  present   appearance.     Its  original  square,  plain 
tower,  stopping  so  abruptly  and  baldly  as  to  suggest 
the  likelihood  of  its  not  having  been  finished  according 
to  the  builder's  original  intention,  was  carried  up  to 
its  present  graceful  height  and  proportions,  with  some 
not  excessive  ornamentation.   The  new  coloring  with- 
out and  within  produced  marked  efl'octa.     The  ]»ulpit 
regarded  with  so  much  pride  in  1855,  gave  way  to  the 
modern  platform  and  simple  reading  dti.sk.     It  is  now 
one   of   the    largest   and    most  satisfactory   of    the 
church  edifices  in  the  city,— a  city  which   has  a  fair 
number  of  attractive  houses  of  worship. 
Roman  Catiioucs.— The  parent  Catholic  Church 
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in  Salem  was  that  of  St.  Mary.  The  first  Roman 
Catholic  services  in  the  town  were  held  in  1806  by 
ReT.  John  Cheverus,  of  Boston,  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  and  subsequently 
services  were  held  occasionally  by  the  bishop  and  Dr. 
Matig^on  during  the  intervening  years  till  1811, 
when  services  were  held  in  a  school-house  on  Hardy 
Street,  by  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  who  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Newburyport.  The  first  set- 
tled pastor  was  the  Rev.  Paul  McQuade,  who  was 
here  from  1818  to  1822.  It  was  in  1821,  and  during 
his  pastorate,  that  8t.  Mary's  Church  was  built  on 
the  corner  of  Mall  and  Bridge  Streets.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  Catholic  Church  built  in  Essex 
County,  the  church  in  Newburyport  not  being  built 
until  1848.  Before  that  year  (1848)  Catholics  came 
even  from  Newburyport,  and  of  course  from  the 
nearer  and  adjoining  towns,  to  the  church  in  Salem, 
Bishop  Cheverus  sometimes  walking  from  Boston  to 
Salem  to  preach  and  celebrate  Mass.  The  land  on 
which  the  church  was  situated  was  deeded  to  Bishof) 
Cheverus  by  the  president,  directors  and  company  of 
the  Marblehcad  Bank,  "  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons  in  Salcni,  who  have  or  are 
about  forming  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  society 
in  said  Salem."  This  church  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tions of  citizens  of  Salem,  some  of  whom  were  not 
Catholics,  but  entertained  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  principal  Catholics  of  the  place,  among  whom 
were  the  late  .1  oh n  Simon,  FranciH  Asliton  and  Mat- 
thew Newport,  re|>rcscnting,  respectively,  the  three 
Catholic  nationalities,  French,  Italian  and  Irish.  The 
largest  contributor  was  probably  John  Forrester,  father 
of  Simon,  the  great  merchant  of  those  days,  who  was 
hiniKelf  of  Irish  birth,  but  a  ProtcHtant  in  religion. 
The  following  is  a  parliiil  liHtof  the  clergy  of  this 
church:  John  Mahoney,  1826  to  1830;  William 
Wiley,  1830  to  1834 ;  John  D.  Brady,  1834  to  1840 ; 
James  Strain,  1841  to  1842;  Thomas  J.  OTlaherty, 
1842  to  1846  (died  March  29,  1846) ;  James  Conway, 

1846  to ;  T.  H.  Shahan. 

When  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  built  on  Walnut  Street  in  ]8/)7,  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  ceased  to  bo  occujtietl,  that  juirish  be- 
ing merged  in  the  new  one,  and  in  1877  the  old 
church  wtui  torn  <lown,  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stood  was  sold  by  decree  of  the  Supremo  Judicial 
Court,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1882,  the  terms 
of  the  deed  by  which  the  bishop  acquired  his  title 
preventing  the  conveyance  of  an  unquestionable 
title  to  another  purchaser  without  this  authority 
from  the  court.  The  line  of  pastors  in  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  includes  the  names 
of  Rev.  Thos.  H.  Shahan,  Michael  Hartney  and 
William  H.  Hally,  with  those  of  Rev.  Charles 
Renoni,  James  Quinlan,  Wm.  J.  Delahunty,  Mat- 
thew Harkins,  Wm.  A.  Kennedy,  James  J.  Foley, 
Martin  O'Brien  and  Thomas  Tobin  as  assistants.  The 
rapidly  increasing  needs  of  the  Catholic  population 
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had  already  called  so  urgently  for  enlarged  church 
accommodations,  even  before  the  church  in  Walnut 
Street  was  erected,  that  in  1850  the  Church  of  St. 
James  was  opened  on  Federal  Street,  though  not  ded- 
icated until  January  10,  1857.  Its  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
William  Daley  (who  died  in  Rome),  and  Rev. 
John  J.  Gray,  the  present  pastor.  The  Rev.  J. 
Healy,  Michael  Masterson,  William  Shinnick,  D.  J. 
Collins  and  John  Kelleherhave  been  assistant  clergy- 
men in  the  parish  8inc€  its  organization.  Two  large 
schools,  of  five  or  six  hundred  pupils  each,  are  carried 
on  by  sisterhoods  of  Notre  Dame,  connected  with  the 
two  churches  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  St 
James,  respectively.  An  asylum  for  orphans  and 
also,  secondarily,  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  is  main- 
tained on  Lafayette  Street,  by  a  sisterhood  of  the 
Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal,  and  has  at  present  about 
seventy  children  in  its  care. 

The  French  speaking  Catholics  of  Salem,  having 
become  numerous,  were  gathered  for  worship  in  their 
own  tongue  in  1872,  in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  There  were  about  ninety  families  at 
that  time.  In  1873  they  bought  the  old  Seamen's 
Bethel  on  Herbert  Street,  and  took  the  name  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church.  Rev.  George  Talbot  was  appointed 
the  first  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  01. 
Boucher,  and  on  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  French  Church  in  Lawrence, 
Father  Talbot  resumed  the  charge  of  St.  Joseph's, 
llcv.  J.  Z.  Duinontier  succec(lc<l  him  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1878.  In  September,  1878,  Rev.  Octave  LePine 
was  appointed  pastor,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  1879, 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  F.  X.  L.  Vezina  was  given 
cliurgo  of  the  congregation  ;  Rev.  Joseph  O.  Gadoury 
is  his  asHiHtant.  On  the  2()th  of  August,  1881,  as  the 
congregation  had  much  increased,  the  old  building  on 
Herbert  Street  was  found  inadequate,  and  the  Lus- 
comb  estate,  on  Lafayette  Street,  was  bought,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  build  a  new  church,  which  was 
done  in  1883,  and  services  were  held  in  it  in  March, 
1884.  In  April,  1886,  the  Elwell  estate  adjoining 
was  bought  for  a  parsonage.  The  French  congrega- 
tion represents  a  population  of  about  two  thousand 
dve  hundred  souls  at  present. 

Mktiioi>18T  KriHCOi*Aii. — Organized  Methodism  in 
Salem  dates  back  to  1821,  when  a  church  was  formed. 
In  1822  Rev.  Jesse  Filmore  became  its  first  pastor. 
The  next  year,  1823,  a  church  was  built  in  Sewall 
Street,  the  same  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  Wesley 
Chapel  congregation,  and  which  is  about  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  more  substantial  structure  immediately  in 
its  rear,  fronting  upon  North  Street.  This  church 
did  not  unite  with  the  General  Conference  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1835.  Mr.  Filmore  had  resigned  his  pastorate 
in  1832,  but  became  pastor  of  the  church  again  in 
1835,  and  yet  again  in  1840,  remaining  till  1844. 

The  following  names  are  to  be  found  upon  its  roll 
of  pastors  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  second 
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Methodist  Cliurcli,  in  1B41 :  Joiepb  B.  Drown,  IS32- 
33;  JefTeraoD  Hnniilton,  1833;  T.  C,  Mucreuditig, 
1834;  Aaron  WoiU,  183*-35i  J.  W.  Downing,  1835- 
88;T.  O.  Hilcr.  1838-39. 

Trouble  soemH  to  have  grown  out  of  the  onnerBhiji 
of  the  church  buihiiug  by  the  jiiutor,  who  huil  erect- 
ed it,  anil,  aa  its  owner.  Lad  a  mure  potential  voice 
and  vote  in  its  nfluirs  tlmii  ordinarily  Tiills  to  the  pas- 
tore  of  churches,  and  involved  relntiona  between  pus- 
tor  and  people  not  ftiund  to  be  conducive  to  har- 

Thia  modest  and  not  very  ancient  house  of  wor- 
Bliip  has  sheltered,  at  different  times,  end  for  longer 
or  shorter  pcriodu,  a  great  variety  of  worshippers, 
passing  under  uncongeninl  denominational  names, 
resting  licre  in  turn  tciiipumrily  on  tlic  rouJ  to 
larger  and  more  permanent  holdings  elsewhere,  or — 
on  the  road  to  further  ecclesiastical  transformation, 
or— on  (he  way  to  extinction. 

Secokd  MumiouiST.— lit  March,  I3J1,  a  second 
Uethodist  congregation  waa  formed  by  members 
withdrawing  frnra  the  Rnt,  who  built  a  meeting- 
)>ousu  in  Union  Street  (ulWrwnnIs  occupied  by  one 
branch  uf  the  Sucond  Advent  Church).  Kov.  N.  T. 
Bpauldiiig  WHB  the  first  pastnr,  and  among  the  earlier 
ofhia  successors  were  Joseph  A.  Merrill,  David  K. 
Uerrill,  Horace  Moutton,  Phinehas  Crandall,  David 
Ih  Winslow,  John  W.  Perkins;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, for  very  Hhort  perioila — from  leas  than  a  year  U> 
two  years.  The  diHiculiies  in  ilie  Scwalt  Street 
Church  continuing,  the  church  iu  Union  Street  gradu- 
ally al>sorbed  into  ilacif  the  members  of  the  former, 
and  it  became  extinct.  Meantime,  ila  own  pros- 
perity and  increasing  wanid  made  a  removal  neces- 
sary, and  the  church  on  I.a  Fayette  Street,  corner  of 
Harbor  Street,  the  present  home  of  the  society,  was 
built  in  1851,  and  dedicate'l  January  S,  1863.  lu 
roll  of  piiBlors  since  it  him  occupied  its  present  place 
of  worvhip  is  as  follows:  Luman  Doydon,  1S51-S3; 
A.  D.  Merrill,  1853-64;  Daniel  Richards,  1854-66] 
John  A.  Adams,  185G-67;  Anstin  P.  Herrick,  1857- 
S9;  John  U.  Mansfield,  1859-<:i ;  Edward  A.  Man- 
ning, 1801-62;  Gershom  F.  Cox,  1862-04]  Loranus 
Crowell,  1864-67  ;  S.  F.  Chase,  1807-69 ;  D,  Dorches- 
ter, 18C9-72 ;  J.  S.  Whedon,  1873-74  ;  (leorge  Collyer, 
1874-77;  Daniel  Steel,  1877-79;  George  W.  Mans- 
field, 1879-82;  William  P.  Ray,  1882-85;  T.  L.  Gra- 
cey,  188.'i-87. 

During  the  winter  of  1871-72  the  sdvisahllitY  of 
organising  another  Methodist  Church  was  consid- 
ered by  the  La  Fayette  Street  Church,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  old  Methodist  meeting-house  in 
Sewall  Street  was  purchased  and  rc-dcdicuted.  May 
24,  1872,  and  a  new  society  was  formed,  taking  the 
name  of  Wcalcy  Cliupel,  and  Rev.  Joshua  QUI,  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  England  Conference  its  pastor, 
first  held  Sunday  services  therein  May  26,  1872. 
Thirty-live  pcnions  bringing  certificates  from  the  par- 
ent church  ivere  constituted  the  new   church.     Tiie 


following  pastors  have  been  succeasivcly  in  charge  : 
Rev.  JoahnaGill,  1872-74;  William  J.  Hamblelon, 
1874-77  ;  William  U.  Mcreditli,  1877-JIO;  Charles  F. 
Rice,  1880-83;  Willis  P.  Odell,  1883-86;  Thomas  W. 

Bishop,  1886 .     Mr.  Bishop  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  church  litis  onjoycil  the  services  of  devoted  and 
capable  pastors,  and  haa  hud  a  large  and  substantial 
growth.  Under  the  ministry  of  Kev.  Mr.  Odcll  the 
need  of  more  room  and  better  accommoria lions  be- 
came so  pressing  that  the  enterprise  of  building  an- 
other church  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  society  was 
taken  up  with  spirit  and  harmony,  and  an  encourag- 
ing subscription  list  was  started  with  an  auuruitce 
ot  Rnal  success.  The  work  has  gone  forward  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor,  and  the  plans  are  perfecteil 
fur  a  new  church  on  North  Street,  whicli  is  to  be  of 
brick,  with  terra-cotta  trimmings  and  a  handsome 
tower,  and  which  will  have  sittings  for  u  thousand 
pursons,  its  appointments  in  all  other  respects  being 
dosigiieil  to  answer  all  the  needs  of  a  lurgu  and  in- 
creasing congregation.  By  l^ulative  ennetmonl  tho 
church  was  authorized  in  1836  to  change  its  name  to 
Weslby  Mktiioikut  Ei-ihcoi-ai.  Ciiuiuiii, 

TlIK     iMIUI'KNIlKMT     CUNOIlMiA-riONAl.    BOUIKTY 

IN  lUuTON  StjUAHB.— In  the  autumn  of  1819  the 
North  Church  pulpit  becoming  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Abbot,  that  society  invited  Rev.  Henry  Col- 
man,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hingham,  to  become  ila 
minister.  The  invit:>tion  wim  not  uiiiintmous,  and 
was  declinod.  I>ater,  a  [lortion  of  the  Fint  Parish  de- 
airud  that  Mr.  Coluuin  should  lie  invited  to  become  a 
colleague  with  their  minister.  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  but 
failed  to  persuade  the  society  to  take  [he  action  they 
advocated.  In  1824  these  friends  of  Mr.  Oolman  in 
the  Nortli  and  First  Parishes  withdrew  from  their  re- 
spective churches,  aud  organised  the  Independent 
Congri'gnlional  tinclely  iu  Itartou  Si|U»re.  A  church 
uf  brick  wm  built  aud  dinliiuitcd  iu  Duceuibcr,  1824, 
Rev.  Henry  <>>luian  whs  installed  February  IG,  182fi, 
and  rcHigncd  December  7,  1831,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Oolman  had  been  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church  iu  Hingham  thirteen  years,  and  had  taught 
a  school  there ;  from  J  820  to  1825  he  taught  a  school 
in  Boston.  Aller  leaving  Salem  he  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture at  Deerlield,  Mass.,  aud  was  employed  by 
the  Stat«  from  1836  to  1842  to  investigate  its  agri- 
cultural condition  and  resources,  lu  1842  he  was 
scut  to  Europe  in  pursuit  of  Ihi:  same  purpose,  ajid 
llie  results  of  his  observation  wi^re  embodied  in 
two  octavo  volumes.  He  also  published  reports 
ujKiu  agriculture  and  silk  culture,  aud  two  volumes 
upon  European  Hie  and  manners.  Visiting  Europe 
a  second  time,  for  the  beiietit  of  hia  health,  he  died 
at  Islington,  England,  August  14,  1849.  He  was 
born  in  Itustoji  Suptuinbcr  12,  1785,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  1805.  Mr.  Oolman  was  an 
independent  thinker,  and  did  not  always  follow  the 
conventional  roads  as  a  theologian  aud  preacher,  a 
fact   in   which   lay,   doubtless,  one   of  the    causes   - 
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though  not  the  sole  cause — of  the  want  of  unanimity 
in  the  North  and  First  Churches  in  desiring  him  for 
a  minister. 

Mr.  Ck)lman  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  W. 
Thom[>son,  wlio  was  installed  March  7,  1832,  and 
remained  in  this  ministry  twenty-seven  yeard,  till 
March  7,  1859.  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  settled 
in  Natick  before  his  settlement  in  Salem,  and 
left  his  church  here  to  take  charge  of  the  Second 
Church  in  West  Roxbury  (Jamaica  Plain),  of  which 
he  continued  the  sole  or  senior  pastor  till  his  death, 
September  22, 1881.  He  was  born  in  Barre,  Mass., 
December  13, 1805,  and  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
▼ersity,  1827.  The  society  increased  and  prospered 
during  his  pastorate.  The  church  building  was  en- 
tirely reconstructed  in  its  interior,  galleries  were 
added  and  a  commodious  vestry  of  brick  was  erected 
in  connection  with  it,  at  the  rear,  to  meet  its  increas- 
ing wants. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Augustus  M. 
Haskell,  who  was  ordained  January  1,  18C2,  and  re- 
signed May  2,  18GG.  Mr.  lliiskcil  vfixn  chaplain  of 
the  Fortieth  Massachusetts  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War,  from  September  11,  18(»3,  to  November  5,  1864, 
and  alter  his  Salem  ministry  became  the  pastor  of 
Unitarian  Churches  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  West 
Roxbury  (Boston),  Mass.,  successively.  Ho  is  still 
pastor  of  the  latter  society.  He  was  born  January 
24,  1832,  in  Poland,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
Odlfgo,  18r)0.  Mr.  George  lUtcholor  followed  Mr. 
Haskell,  being  ordained  October  3,  18(>G.  He  re- 
signed after  sixteen  years  of  service,  November  1, 
1882,  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  in  Chicago,  111.,  which  he  was  obliged  by  ill 
health  to  relinquish  afler  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
Jiatchclor  was  born  in  Soutlibury,  Conn.,  July  3, 
1836,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1866,  having 
completed  a  theological  course  at  the  Mead vi He 
School  previous  to  his  course  in  college.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin F.  McDaniel  was  installed  pastor  January  7, 
1888,  and  resigned  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  service, 
January  1,  1887.  He  had  been,  before  his  Salem 
ministry,  pastor  of  churches  in  Hubbardston,  Mass., 
and  Exeter,  N.  Ji.,  and  lellHalemto  take  pastoral 
charge  of  a  church  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  He,  like 
a  predecessor  named  above,  did  good  service  in  one 
of  the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War. 

Central  Baptist  Church. — As  mentioned  before, 
in  the  sketch  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  a  colony 
from  that  church  was  dismissed  and  commissioned  by 
it,  in  1825,  to  establish  a  second  church  of  its  order  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  It  was  duly  organized 
January  19, 1826,  under  the  name  of  the  "Second 
Baptist  Church,"  having  its  house  of  worship  and 
chapel,  on  St.  Peter's  Street,  rcjidy  for  occupancy 
prior  to  its  organization,  though  the  dedication  was 
delayed  till  June  8,  1826.  In  1855  its  name  was 
chsnged,  by  a  legislative  act,  to  the  "  Central  Baptist 
Church  in  Salem.'* 


August  23,  1826,  Mr.  George  Leonard  was  or- 
dained its  first  pastor.  He  was  compelled,  by  fail- 
ing health,  to  resign  his  ministry,  which  had  opened 
with  much  promise,  January  19,  1829.  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Pattison  was  ordained  September  9,  1829,  but 
within  six  months  asked  and  received  a  dismission, 
February  12,  1830.  In  October,  1830,  Rev.  Cyrus 
P.  Grosvenor  was  installed  pastor,  and  remained 
with  the  church  till  November  1,1834.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
became  warmly  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
just  opening,  and  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  many 
churches,  and  broke  the  pastoral  tie  in  not  a  few 
cases.  It  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  its  share  of 
influence  in  interrupting  the  harmony  of  the  relation 
between  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  his  people. 

Mr.  Joseph  Banvard  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  August  26,  1835,  and  continued  with  it  till 
March,  1846;  and  this  period  was  manifestly  one 
of  increased  activity,  harmony  and  growth.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Bricrly  was  instidled  Mr.  Banvard's  suc- 
cessor in  September,  1846.  His  brief  pastorate  ended 
August  25,  1848.  Mr.  William  H.  Eaton  followed 
him,  and  was  ordained  August  16,  1849.  His 
society  reluctantly  consented  to  his  dismission,  in 
November,  1854.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Daniel 
D.  Winn,  who  came  in  October,  1855,  and  was  dis- 
missed by  his  own  desire,  December  23,  1866.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Winn's  ministry  the  meeting-house  was 
remodeled  at  a  large  cost.  Early  in  1867  Rev.  S. 
HartwcU  Pratt  succeeded  Mr.  Winn,  and  resigned  his 
charge  October  21,  1870,  to  become  pastor  of  the 
newly- formed  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  organized 
largely  by  his  influence  and  under  his  direction.  In 
January,  1872,  Rev.  David  Weston,  D.D.,  was  settled 
in  charge  of  the  church,  but  being  the  same  year 
elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  he  resigned,  to  the  sin- 
cere regret  of  his  church,  September  27,  1872.  April 
8,  1873,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Marsh  succeeded  him^  and 
remained  seven  years,  to  1880.  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Towne,  the  present  pastor,  took  charge  of  the  church 
in  1881. 

The  Cromrie  Street  Church. — On  the  16th  of 
February,  1832,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members 
of  the  Howard  Street  Church — the  minister  of  that 
church,  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  one  of  them — 
withdrew  from  it,  with  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
separate  church.  They  held  their  first  meeting  for 
public  worship  in  Lyceum  Hall  February  19, 1832. 
The  same  day  the  Sunday-school,  composed  of  their 
children,  met  at  the  same  place.  On  the  6th  of 
the  next  April  they  organized  themselves  into  a  re« 
ligious  society,  and  took  the  name  of  the  "  Lyceum 
Society.''  The  purchase  of  a  brick  building  on 
Crombie  Street,  now  their  house  of  worship,  then 
known  as  the  Salem  Theatre — which  had  been  occu- 
pied as  a  theatre — having  been  effected,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1832,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  make 
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the  required  changes  in  the  building  to  adapt  it  to  its 
new  used.  These  changes  accomplished,  the  pulpit 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  western  end,  the  choir-gal- 
lery was  opposite  the  pulpit.  Over  the  pulpit  was  the 
inscription,  *'  Ia^vc  the  truth  and  peace,**  with  the  date 
of  the  church's  institution — May  3,  1882 — and  that  of 
the  dedication  of  its  house  of  worship — November  22, 
1832 ;  below  were  the  names  of  the  pastor  and  the 
architect.  Between  the  lines,  right  under  that  in- 
scription, "  Love  the  truth  and  peace,"  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  recent  emigrants  from  Howard  Street 
read  another  inscription,  invisible  to  the  eye  of  flesh : 
**  The  end  of  our  ])rayers,  the  desire  of  our  hearts; 
for  whiidi  we  have  left  home — a  house  in  contention, 
divided  against  itself."  The  church  took  the  name, 
**  The  New  Congregational  Church  "  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1832,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  adopted  the  title,  which  has  been  permanent 
since,  of  tlie  "  Crombie  Street  Church."  In  1851  the 
pulpit  was  carried  to  the  opposite  (the  eastern)  end 
the  floor,  which  had  sloped  upward  from  the  front, 
was  brought  to  a  level,  the  pews  were  reversed,  the 
briuk  vestry  was  built  in  the  rear  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  were  painted  in  fiesco;  nine  years  later,  in 
18G0,  the  organ  was  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  pulpit, 
to  stand  as  it  now  does,  the  congregation  claiming  to 
have  been  the  flrst  in  Salem  to  dispense  with  choir- 
singing,  which  it  did  in  1860,  and  for  which  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  organ  was  deemed  better  adapted. 
The  flrst  in  the  line  of  pastors  has  been  already 
named — llcv.  William  Williams.  Jle  wiu»  born  in 
Wetherslield,  Conn.,  October  2,  1797  ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1810 ;  ordained  pastor  of  Howard  Street 
Church  July  5,  1821.  His  ministry  continued  from 
November  22,  1832,  to  March  1,  1838.  The  new 
meeting-house  was  dedicated  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  installed.  After  resigning  his  charge 
in  Salem  Mr.  Williams  was  settled  in  Kxetcr,  N.  11., 
for  a  few  years,  after*  which,  in  18-12,  he  returned  to 
Sulcm,  and  having  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Abel 
L.  Peirson,  of  this  city,  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  in  which  he  became  successful. 
He  died  in  1860.  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Sessions,  born 
in  Warren,  Mass.,  August  13,  1809,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1831,  was  the  next  pastor,  settled 
June  6,  1838,  and  continued  till  August  22,  1849, 
when  he  resigned,  and  has  since  been  the  pastor  of 
churches  in  Melrose,  Scituate  and  North  Beverly.  He 
is  still  living  in  Beverly.  The  third  paster  was  Rev. 
James  M.  Hoppin,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1840  and 
settled  as  pasUjr  of  Crombie  Street  Church  March  27, 
1850.  Mr.  Hoppin  remained  till  May  IG,  1859.  He 
has  since  been  a  professor  in  Yale  College — first,  of 
homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  and  later  of  the 
history  of  art.  December  29,  1859,  Rev.  Joseph 
Henry  Thayer  was  settled  as  the  fourth  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  resigned  this  charge  February  19,  1864, 
to  accept  the  position  of  associate  professor  of  sacred 


literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  AndoTer^ 
which  oflice  he  continued  to  All  until  1882,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  appointed  the  next  year  lecturer 
on  Biblical  theology  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  on  the  death  of  the  eminent 
scholar,  Ezra  Abbot,  professor  of  New  Testamout 
criticism  and  interpretation  in  the  Divinity  School^ 
Professor  Thayer  was  appointed  to  tlie  same  place, 
which  he  still  holds. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Thayer  asked  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  parish  to  become  chaplain  of  the  For- 
tieth Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  for  nine 
months.  His  term  of  service  was  from  September  17, 
1862,  to  May  15,  1863.  He  wtus  one  ef  the  American 
members  of  the  company  of  New  Testament  revisers 
and  translators  in  England  and  America,  who  brought 
out  the  Revised  New  Testament  in  1880,  and  with 
their  co-laborers  who  had  given  similar  revision  to 
the  Old  Testament,  a  revised  translation  at  a  later  daj 
of  the  whole  Bible.  Mr.  Thayer  was  born  in  ^Boston 
November  7, 1828,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1850. 

The  fiHh  paster  was  Rev.  Clarendon  Waite,  whose 
short  term  of  service  fell  between  the  dates  of  April 
10, 1866,  and  December  3d  of  the  same  year  (less  than 
nine  months).  Being  advised  by  his  physicians  that 
he  could  not  expect  the  health  requisite  for  the  min- 
istry, he  withdrew  from  his  profession,  and  in  just 
about  a  year  afterwards  died  on  a  journey  to  a  new 
field  of  labor  to  which  he  had  been  called  (that  of 
professor  in  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin).  Mr.  Waite 
was  born  in  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts,  Doccmbor 
12,  1830,  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Providence, 
and  had  been  seven  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rut- 
land, Mass.,  before  coming  to  Salem.  Rev.  Hugh 
Elder,  the  sixth  pastor,  was  born  in  Dunfermline,  Sci>t- 
land,  March  26,  1838,  an<l  graduated  at  the  University 
of  ICilinburgh  18()3.  He  preached  to  the  society  and 
was  invited  to  become  its  minister  before  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Waite,  which  invitation  ho  declined.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Waite  he  came  again  to  preach ; 
was  calleil  again  to  the  pastorate,  accepted  and  was 
ordained  January  28,  1868.  Ho  resigned  at  the  end 
of  August,  1884,  to  accept  the  position  of  pastor  of  the 
college  church  connected  with  Airdale  College,  in  Brad- 
ford, England.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
Rev.  Louis  B.  Voorhees,  was  installed  April  15, 1885. 
He  was  born  June  10, 1847,  in  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  1868.  He  had  been 
pastor  of  churches  in  North  Weymouth,  in  Worcester 
and  in  Grafton  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Salem. 

It  needs  but  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  four  of  the 
seven  pastors  of  this  church  have  received  ap- 
poiutments  to  positions  in  educational  institutions  of 
the  higher  class  to  show  that  it  has  been  favored  with 
a  line  of  scholarly  men  for  its  ministers.  Better  than 
that,  they  have  been,  as  a  whole,  men  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  people  outside  the  church  as  well  as  in- 
side, thus  helping  the  church  to  which  they  minister- 
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ed  to  make  an  honorable  history  among  the  churches 
of  the  town. 

Second  Advent. — A  religious  movement  of  con- 
siderable extent  grew  out  of  the  preaching  of  Wil- 
liam Miller,  the  prophet  of  the  millenium,  who,  for 
about  ten  years  (from  1833  to  1843),  stirred  many  com- 
munities to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  with  predic- 
tions of  an  early  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth ;  the 
time  was  definitely  set ;  when  it  had  passed  unevent- 
fully another  was  set.  After  several  such  predictions 
had  successively  failed,  though  many  lost  faith  and 
abandoned  the  body  identified  with  the  great  expec- 
tation, others,  still  sanguine  that  it  was  no  more  than 
an  error  of  time,  and  that  a  small  one,  settled  into  a 
belief  that  the  Lord  would  appear  soon  to  set  up  his 
kingdom ;  and  the  latter  have  become  a  permanent 
sect.  Mr.  Miller  never  preached  in  Sulera,  as  we  can 
learn  ;  but  a  large  gathering  of  his  disciples,  and  of  the 
curious  to  hear  the  exposition  of  his  belief,  was  held 
in  North  Salum,  in  camp,  in  1842.  Prcuchers  con. 
tinued  to  set  forth  the  milleuial  doctrine  according  to 
Mr.  Miller  from  time  to  time,  and  on  July  23,  1848,  a 
church  was  formed,  which,  with  intervals  of  suspend- 
ed services,  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In- 
deed, it  has  at  times  divided  into  two  sects  over  con- 
troverted points  turning  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the 
"  dead  "  between  the  body's  dissolution  and  resurrec- 
tion. Sunday  services  have  been  maintained  in  two 
places  of  worship  at  the  same  time  for  a  while.  At 
present  the  society  worships  in  its  own  church  in 
Herbert  Street.  It  Inus  cliaiigcd  itH  place  of  itsscnibling 
several  times;  has  been  in  Scwell  Street  (old  Meth- 
odist meeting-house),  in  Union  Street  (Second  Meth- 
odist), Holyoke  Hall,  199  Essex  Street,  Hardy  Hall, 
Washington  Street.  One  of  its  sections,  when  there 
were  two  passing  under  the  same  name,  met  in  a  chap- 
el in  Endicott  Street.  The  pastorates  of  this  church 
in  both  branches  have  been  mostly  short.  Several, 
however,  have  continued  for  a  period  of  a  few  years 
each.  Rev.  Lemuel  Osier,  Francis  H.  Berick,  Rufus 
Wendell,  Charles  E.  Barnes,  Qeorge  W.  Sederquist, 
Frederick  Gunner  (Endicott  Street)  have  at  different 
times  ministered  to  the  society.  Tlie  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  George  F.  J  Taincs. 

Episcopal  :  Grace.-— A  second  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  the  year  1858,  under  a  movement 
arising  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Rev.  Dr.  Leeds,  remarking  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Diocese  of  1859:  "The  completion  of 
the  fiflh  quarter-century  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter's 
was  celebrated  by  laying  the  corner-stone  of  another, 
church  edifice,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Grace 
Church."  The  new  church,  a  Gothic  frame  structure, 
was  consecrated  June  2,  1859.  The  Rev.  George  D. 
Wildes  wjis  the  first  rector,  his  p:istonite  covering  eight 
years,  1859-67.  Rev.  Joseph  Kidder  succeeded  Mr. 
Wildes  in  18G8,  and  remained  until  July  1,  1870| 
when  the  present  rector.  Rev.  James  P.  Franks,  suc- 
ceeded him.   The  sixty  communicants  with  which  this 


church  began  had  increased,  at  the  twenty-fiflh  anni- 
versary of  its  consecration,  to  one  hundred  and  fifly. 
The  architecture  of  the  church  remains  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning. 

New  Church  Society  (oftener  designated  in 
popular  speech  as  the  Church  of  the  New  Jeruealem,  or 
Swedenboryian  Church), — As  early  as  1840  those  in- 
terested in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  met 
at  the  homes  of  different  individuals  and  read  the 
writings  of  the  church.  In  1845  Miss  Mary  Eveleth 
having  joined  the  little  band,  became  their  reader  for 
most  of  the  two  or  three  following  years ;  afler  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Ropes  was  for  a  few  years  their  leader. 
It  was  in  18G1  that  meetings  began  to  be  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  building  which  had  been  General  H.  K. 
Oliver's  school-house,  and  which  was  erected  by  him, 
on  Federal  Street.  At  that  time  Rev.  Warren  Burton 
was  their  leader.  Here  a  Sunday-school  was  first 
gathered.  From  this  place  a  removal  took  place  to 
Crciinicr  Hall,  on  Essex  Street,  and  on  the  25tli  of 
January,  1863,  the  society  was  instituted  by  Rev. 
T.  B.  llayward,  who  preached  for  the  congregation 
two  years,  or  more.  Services  were  afterwards  held  in 
the  Howard  Street  Church  and  in  Hamilton  Hall. 
Rev.  Abiel  Silver  was  minister  from  1867  to  1869. 
The  society  was  incorporated  July  13,  1869,  That 
year  a  lot  of  land  was  purchased  for  a  church.  On 
this  land  the  present  church  was  built,  and  dedicated 
April  18,  1872.  Rev.  L.  G.  Jordan  was  the  minister 
from  June  6,  1869,  to  November  1,  1870,  Rev.  A.  F. 
Frost  began  to  preach  for  the  society  in  1872,  but  was 
not  installed  as  pastor  till  January  25,  1875,  He  re- 
signed June  30,  1879.  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden  followed 
Mr.  Frost,  being  engaged  to  preach  for  a  year.  Afler 
he  lefl,  different  ministers  preached  from  one  Sunday 
to  several  months  each,  until  April  1, 1884,  when  Rev* 
Duane  V.  Bo  wen  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  the  society.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he 
remains  to  the  present  time  the  minister.  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowen  was  ordained  in  the.  Unitarian  ministry  In 
1873,  and  had  served  parishes  of  that  denomination 
before  embracing  the  faith  of  the  New  Church  and 
identifying  himself  with  that  body.  In  making  the 
change  ho  did  not  sever  the  bonds  of  fricmlship  and 
sympathy  by  which  he  had  been  held  in  earlier 
fellowship  with  the  communion  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member.  Of  the  fifly-nine  original  members  of  the 
New  Church  Society,  twenty  have  removed  from  the 
city,  and  fourteen  have  been  "  removed  to  the  spiritual 
world,"  the  speech  of  this  church  not  recognizing 
such  translation  as  death. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church. — On  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1871,  ninety  members  of  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  received  letters  of  dismission  from  that  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  new  church,  upon  a 
somewhat  different  basis  from  that  on  which  the  par- 
ent church  existed,  believing  "  that  the  house  of  God 
should  be  free  to  all,  without  the  sale  or  letting  of  pews, 
or  the  granting  to  a  worldly  proprietorship  a  vote  on 
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any  Interest  (lertaining  to  the  cburcb."  Thef  met  in 
the  old  HowHrd  Street  CUa|)el  October  SJ,  1871,  and 
organized  under  the  name  or  "Tlie  Calvary  ]Ia|>tiat 
Church  of  Sniem."  Rev.  S.  H.  Prutt,  who  bad  come 
ia  their  company  from  the  Central  Church,  waa  choaen 
their  pastor.  The  congregation  transferred  itself  to 
Mechanic  Hall  for  a  time.  Coming  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  church  home  of  their  own,  Mra.  John  Dwyer 
gave  them  land  on  which  to  build,  and  they  proceeded 
to  set  up  their  meeting-house  on  tlie  comer  of  Essex 
and  Herbert  .Stre«lfi,  mcantjme  wonhippiDg  at  the  old 
"Bethel"  on  the  latter  etreet,  tilt  the  new  church 
should  be  readj.  With  much  elTort,  their  means  not 
being  abundunt,  they  curried  the  enterprise  through 
and  iledivalud  their  house  ou  the  ]7lh  of  November, 
1873.  On  the  17th  day  of  March,  1874,  the  church 
organized  as  a  eorporution  under  the  general  statutes 
of  MnssacliusettH  ;  there  was  no  society  distinct  from 
the  church,  the  church  itself  being  incorporated. 
"The  seats  are  utterly  free,  no  price  or  rent  being 
charged  for  any  aeat,  and  no  seat  being  assigned  to  or 
claimable  by  any  person,  and  all  seabt  being  open  to 
the  first  comer  ;  .  .  .  the  expenses  are  met  by 
voluntury  weekly  onuriiigs."  Ilov.  Mr.  I'nill  ruslgneil 
his  charge  Muy  4,  1873.  For  nearly  a  year  they  had 
the  services  of  Mr.  £.  B.  Andrews,  a  student  of  New- 
Ion  Seminary,  and  since  profeasor  both  in  Newton 
and  in  Brown  University — services  which  were  of  great 
value  beyond  his  religious  ministry,  na  he  workeil 
■trenuously  to  raise  the  money  for  the  building  of  the 
church.  Twice  they  invited  him  to  become  their  pas- 
tor and  twice  their  euruest  call  waa  declined.  Rev. 
D.H.Taylor  was  ordained  their  second  pastor  8e|i- 
tember  0, 1874.  He  continued  in  the  pastorate  till 
Junuary  12,  1S77.  On  the  27th  of  the  following  March 
(1877)  Itev.  William  A.  Kueae,  then  aettlcd  in  Ells- 
worth, Me.,  was  invited  to  lake  pustorni  charge  of  the 
church,  and  accepting,  liugan  his  labors  Muy  lilli,  and 
resigned  Muy  26,  1883.  at  the  end  of  a  ministry  of  six 
years,  llov.  Samuel  H.  Emery,  the  present  poalor,  win 
settled  January  2,  1884.  He  was  ordained  December 
6,  1877,  and  hud  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  previouH  to  his  aettlemtnt  in  Salem. 

Seamen't  Society:  Seaman' »  BetKcl. — When  Salem's 
prosperity  roited  largely  upon  commerce,  and  the 
town  was  not  without  a  conaideralile  population  of 
seafarers  and  their  families,  some  transient,  some  res- 
ident, they  were  regarduil  by  tlio  Suleni  churches  as 
a  cliua  entitled  to  special  missionary  elFort.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1824,  a  "  Bethel"  was  opened  in  a  store  ut  the 
head  of  Derby  Wharf  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  Rev. 
Eleozer  Barnard  became  the  miniator.  The  next 
year  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Pitman  succeeded  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, remaining  two  years ;  and  in  1832  Rev.  Michael 
Carlton  waa  appointed,  iiiid  cmttinuud  in  this  work 
nearly  thirty  years,  adding,  in  the  latter  ycani  of  his 
ministry,  many  of  the  oHiues  of  a  minister  at  large 
and  of  a  diKpcnser  of  the  charities  of  the  rich  among 
the  poor  to  hia  poalonil  and  miaaiouary  dutin  auiuug 


sailors.  A  chapel  waa  built  on  Herbert  Street,  and 
from  its  lop  the  ''  Bethel  "  flag  long  waved  « 
tion  lo  all  who  would  eome,  aeamcn  and  others,  to 
worship.  As  the  number  of  seamen  iiaa  diminished 
in  Salem,  the  special  mission  work  in  behalf  of  aailon 
has  become  desultory  and  intermittent  at  times.  Re*. 
Benjamin  Knight,  a  liajitist  clergyman  livinginBnlem, 
rather  post  middle  life,  look  up  and  carried  ou  ths 
same  miscellaneous  work  which  Mr.  Carlton  had  pur- 
sued, that  of  colporteur,  preacher  and  pastor  to 
seamen,  agent  of  the  charitable  in  seeking  out  and 
relieving  cases  of  want,  and  advocate  of  temperance — ■ 
in  short,  tlie  work  of  a  ininiatcr  at  large,  evince  Mr. 
Knight's  ileutli  two  organ ixntions,  not  altogether 
friendly  to  each  otiicr,  have  grown  out  of  hinn 
lioth  iissuming  the  name  of  "Bethel  "  societies,  » 
seeking  to  pcrptttuale  u  ministry  to  the  neglected  a 
the  unchurched  like  that  in  which  ho  labored  a 
years.  Neither  baa  a  settled  puetor.  One  worships 
in  the  same  building  in  which  Mr.  Knight  preached, 
at  the  head  of  Phillips  Wharf,  the  other  (lately  incor- 
|)orated)  on  Derby  titrcet,  opiHisite  the  Bertram  Hume 
for  Aged  Men. 

('iiiiKi^ii  IIP  TiiK  CiH.oitKii  PKiii'Lii. — Aiiotlier 
mission  enterprise  was  started  by  the  Sulem  cliurubea 
about  sixty  years  ago,  in  1828,  to  provide  a  separ- 
ate place  of  woiahip  for  tlie  colored  people  of  tlie 
town,  it  being  their  own  desire  to  hare  a  church 
home  by  tliemselves,  in  which  they  would  be 
free  from  unpleasant  and  intrusive  observation, 
and  have  a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  inlniatra- 
tions  of  their  own  aelcction,  and  more  congenial 
to  their  feelings  and  religions  habile.  A  chapel  was 
built,  in  182S,  on  South  Street,  afterwards  known 
as  Mill  Street,  and  atill  later  as  (new)  WashiiigUin 
Street,  the  chapel  being  removed  wlieii  WuHhinguiu 
Street  waa  extended  up  the  hill.  This  litile  eongro- 
gution  called  ilselfat  finil  the  "  Union  Bethel  Church." 
It  had  James  P.  Lewis  us  a  missionary  in  1831.  It 
several  limes  changed  Its  name.  In  I83U11  was  "  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,"  in  1842  "  Ziou's  Methodist,"  or 
"Equal  Rights  Zion's  Methodist  Church"  (unless 
this  waa  a  brunch  of  the  former),  in  164S  again  the 
'' Wealeyan  Metliodiat  Connection  in  America,"  in 
1854  "  First  Free-Will  Baptist  Society."  In  ISSOJohn 
N.  Mars  was  its  pastor;  in  1845,  Samuel  Palmer;  in 
1855,  Rev.  JamcH  H,  Marston.  It  had  many  rcorgan- 
izaliona.  Ita  light  sometimca  flickered,  sometimes 
seemed  to  have  gone  out.  Messrs.  Osgood  &.  Batcliel- 
derdulo  Its  extinction  within  the  year  IBfil.  The  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  Church  lias  several  timis 
within  the  last  eight  years  aont  preachers  from  ila 
Conference  to  undertikke  a  revival  of  public  worship 
among  the  colored  people,  and  the  establishment  nf  a 
church.  Rev.  Jacob  Hlroycr  ami  Joseph  Taylor  have 
each  conliuuud  ellbrta  to  this  end  for  two  or  three 
yeara  at  a  time,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  iWfiulntion 
in  whose  interest  the  experiment  bus  been  tried  ia  es- 
tiuiuled  at  about  three  hundred  hiuIs   in  nil.      Muny 
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of  these  are  already  respected  members  of  other 
churches,  satisfied  with  their  church  relations.  The 
desire  of  many  colored  persons,  sensitive  to  surround- 
ing opinion,  and  constrained  by  a  self-respecting  re- 
serve to  have  their  worship  apart  and  by  themselves, 
has  been  well  understood  and  sympathized  with,  and 
they  have  been  liberally  aided  in  their  attempts  to 
maintain  their  own  separate  meetings  on  Sunday. 
But  it  would  appear  to  be  wiser,  hereafter,  to  seek 
their  absorption  in  the  other  churches,  where,  it  may 
be  hoped,  time  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  true  Chrintianity  will  make  real  the  abolish- 
ment of  all  distinctions  of  class  and  race. 

MoiiMON. — For  a  few  years  a  church  of  the  **  Latter- 
Day  Saints,"  better  known  as  Mormons,  existed  in 
Salem.  It  was  organized  January  1, 1842.  Ten  years 
before,  Joseph  Smith,  the  "  prophet "  of  that  sect, 
came  to  Salem,  with  associates,  and  propagated  its 
tenets,  not  miHUccosHfiilly  ;  in  184'<  it  had  one  luin(lrc<l 
members.  Erastus  Snow  remained  hero  as  its  elder 
for  a  year  or  two.  lUit  in  1844,  when  all  the  pilgrims 
of  this  order  were  netting  their  faces  towards  Nauvoo, 
in  Illinois,  their  sacred  city,  the  church  in  Salem 
obeyed  the  general  impulse  and  made  a  clean  exodus 
from  among  the  aliens. 

Deaf  Mutes. — A  small  congregationof  deaf  mutes 
organized  themselves  into  a  religious  society  in  1876, 
and  have  had  Rev.  Philo  W.  Packard,  one  of  their 
number,  as  their  only  pastor.  They  number  about 
twenty  pcnMms.  Mr.  Packard  was  born  in  Ik)3toii 
February  25, 1838. 

Lutheran  Swedish  Church. — One  finds  the  sim- 
ple record  in  the  list  of  Salem  churches  for  1884-85  that 
"  a  Lutheran  Swedish  Church  was  organized  June  15, 
1884 — no  pastor — John  I^nn  its  president.  Its  place 
of  meeting.  Central,  comer  of  Charter  Street." 

For  many  years  a  body  of  believers,  classed  as 
"Spiritualists,"  numerically  undefined  and  undefin- 
able,  at  times  sufficiently  organized  for  regular  meet- 
ings, have  had  sessions  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  for 
such  communion,  utterances  and  conferences  as  usu- 
ally characterize  their  congregations.  Those  who  at- 
tend such  gatherings  are  few  coniparcil  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  entertain  opinions  more  or  less  con- 
current with  theirs,  but  to  whom  they  are  private 
speculations,  or  a  private  faith,  calling  for  no  public 
and  conventional  proclamation,  or  separate  and  per- 
manent organization. 

The  principal  authorities  consulted : 

R«v.  G.  W.  Uphain*!  "Sermon  at  the  Dodlcntlon  of  the  Tint  Church,** 
Koreniber  16,  IKtS;  ''Second  Centurjr  Lecture,**  1820  ;  **Addre«at  the 
RededloUion  of  Uie  First  Church,'*  I>ecember  8,  1807. 

R«T.  WilliAni  Bentlcj'B  *'  DeKription  of  Salem**  O'Mms.  HM.  Col.,*' 
Tol.  tI.,  ypar  1799). 

lleT.  J.  11.  Felt's  <<  Annals  of  Salem,'*  two  vols.  ;  FeU*t*'  EoclesiasUcal 
lllntory  of  New  Knglniid,'*  tuI.  I. 

Ifun.  Daniel  A.  White's -'N.  R.  Congregationalism,**  1861. 

Lectures  by  Judge  White  respecting  the  *'  Founders  of  Salem  and  the 
First  Church.** 

"  Papers  Relating  to  ReT.  Samuel  Skelton,*'  by  William  P.  Upham, 
Sw|.  ('\lllst.  Col.  of  Enox  Inst.,**  toI.  xill.). 

**  Cencalogy  of  tlie  Marsh  Family,**  Rkelton. 


**  Sketch  of  Salem,**  Iqr  Charles  Osgood  and  Hcniy  M.  Batchelder, 
1879. 

''Address  before  the  Rssex  Bar  Association,**  by  Hon.  Wm.  D.  North- 
end,  president  of  the  association.  1886. 

**I>isoonnio  on  the  First  Centennial  AnnWersary  of  the  Tabomacls 
Church,  April  2n,  1836,"  by  Rot.  Samuel  M.  Worcester 

**  NarratlTe  of  the  Gontrorersy  between  the  Rot.  Mr.  Samuel  llsk, 
the  Pastor,  and  a  number  of  the  Brethren  of  the  First  Church  of  Qirlst 
In  Salem,**  1736 ;  **  NarratlTe  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bcclssiastlcal 
Council,  conTened  In  Salem  in  17:H,"  1736  ;  other  published  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  aboTe  oontroTeny,  bound  together  In  a  volume  In  the 
library  of  the  Salem  Athen«um. 

"  Brief  History  of  Settlement  of  Third  Church  In  Salem,  1769  and  of 
tlie  Rccleeinstical  Counril  of  1784,**  by  Rst.  Dr.  Nathaniel  WhIUker. 

"  Cunrspunilence  In  Relation  to  tlie  Third  Church  of  1736." 

**  First  CenUnary  of  the  North  Church,**  1878. 

**8enii-Centennlal  Sermon  **  by  Rot.  Robert  C.  Mills,  D.D.,  First  Bap- 
tist Church. 

"  Senii-Centennial  Address  on  the  Fiflloth  Anniversary  of  Dedication  of 
the  Unlversallst  BleeUng-house  and  Installation  of  RsT.  Edward  Turner," 
1859. 

*•  Blanual  of  Crombie  Street  Church." 

**  Manual  of  Central  Rnptist  Church." 

**  IliMtorical  Sketch  of  Calvary  1ltii>(iRt  diurch,**  by  Rst.  Wllllnra  A. 
Kpi'Nf^,  ill  I{c|M>rt  141  tlin  Sniniii  1tii|illMt  AsMicintion,  1883. 

I  III  Mlirnry  uf  Ikmlon  Atliciiivuiti  *' B.  76,  Sermons  No.  7^.**]  A 
tract  of  six  imges ;  its  title  |ingo.  In  part,  **  A  Direction  for  a  Pnblick 
I*n»F"Miiun  in  tlie  (liurcli  Assembly  aflor  the  Private  Kxaiulnation  of  the 
Elders'*  [much  referred  to  In  the  discusslou  between  Dr.S.  M.VToroester 
and  Judge  D.  A.  White  respecting  the  covenant  and  confession  of  the 
Salem  Church,  adopted  in  1C29]. 

*'  Reports  of  the  Salem  Society  of  Deaf  Mutes,  1876,  1881, 1886.** 

** Roger  Williams,**  article  by  Porter  C.  Blla  In  *<  Johnson's  Bncyclo- 
picdla.** 

Sowell's  "  History  of  the  QuakeTS." 

Spragne's  "Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit." 

Morton's  "New  England's  Memorial,"  editions  ot  1828  (Davis*),  and 
of  1855  (Cong.  Pub.  See.). 

Drake's  "  llintory  of  Ainnrlcan  Biography." 

Savnge's  "  Goiionlogicai  Dictionary." 

Barry's  "  History  of  Massachusetts." 

Arnold's  "  History  of  Rhode  Island." 

Palfrey's  '*  History  of  New  Kngland.* 

"Salem  Directories." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY. 


BY  ClIARLRS  8.  OSdOOD. 


Salem  may  justly  be  proud  of  her  commercial  his- 
tory. No  other  seaport  in  America  has  such  a  won- 
derful record.  Flying  from  the  mast  of  a  Salem  ship 
the  American  flag  was  first  carried  into  the  ports  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Her  vessels  led  the 
way  from  New  England  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  In- 
dia and  China,  and  were  the  first  from  this  country  to 
display  the  American  flag  and  open  trade  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Zanzibar  and  Sumatra,  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  at  Batavia  and  Arabia,  at  Madagascar  and 
Australia,  and  at  many  another  distant  port.  Well 
may  she  proudly  inscribe  on  her  city  seal  DivUis 
Indias  usque  ad  ulfimum  sinum. 

The  colonists,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  were 
almost  destitute  of  ships  of  war.    They  were  engaged 
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in  A  struggle  with  one  of  the  moat  priwerful 
nationa,  wiihoiit  the  meana  to  cope  with  their  enemy 
OH  the  liigh  aena.  Their  owu  commerce  waa  ruioed, 
ftiid  it  wita  esaential  to  their  alicceaa  that  proviainn 
be  iimde  fur  I'ureiiig  the  cuiiimercc  uf  Qreut  Itrltuiii  to 
-aulTcr  in  common  with  them,  the  fortunus  unil  vicitui- 
ludea  of  war.  Boston,  New  York,  auil  the  larger  aen- 
portB,  were  occu|iicil  nod  Dearly  riiinci)  hy  the  enemy, 
and  the  main  reliance  of  the  country  waa  oil  thu  8hi[i- 
ping  of  Siilem  aod  the  neighboring  loytun  of  Beverly 
and  Marblehead. 

The  merohanta  of  Sftlem  at  this  criais  ahoived  that 
the  reaolulion  piuacd  in  town  meeting  Jnne  12,  177C, 
that "  if  the  Honorable  Congress  ahull  fur  the  Safety 
of  the  United  Anicricnn  Colonii-s  ilvclnro  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  Kingdom  of  Orcat  Brlliiin,  wo  will 
solemnly  engage,  with  our  livea  and  fortunes,  to  aup- 
jmrtthcmin  themeaaure,"  waa  no  meaningless  phrase- 
ology or  idle  boaat. 

They  turned  thuir  veasols  into  men  of  war,  and 
liullt  new  ones  for  the  service,  equipped  them  with 
cannon,  manned  them  with  gallant  seunien  and  aent 
them  out  to  muel  Qruut  [triluin  on  lliu  dcop.  During 
thia  contest  there  were  aent  out  ^m  this  port  at  least 
one  hundred  and  flily-eight  veascla,  manned  by  sov- 
«nkl  thousand  brave  sailors  fromSiilem.  They  mounted 
more  than  two  thouaand  guna,  carrying  on  an  average 
twelve  or  fourteen  each,  and  captured  during  the  war 
as  many  as  four  hundred  and  forty-live  prizes. 

The  waretiiled,  tliumcrthanlsof  Siilcni  found  thcin- 
Belvca  in  ))cuisiaHi<in  of  niiiiiy  Inrge  and  swill-aitilint; 
vessels  which  had  been  built  for  use  hs  privuteei's. 
Theae  being  too  large  to  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  or  on  the  short  voyages  to  other  ports 
heretofore  visited  hy  Siilcm  ahipa,  their  owners  de- 
termined to  open  to  distant  countries  new  avenues  of 
trade  and  bring  to  Salem  the  prodiiets  of  land))  lying 
in  the  remotest  (juiirtcra  of  the  globe. 

There  wua  no  lat-k  of  teamen  to  man  the  vessels. 
The  young  men  of  the  town,  fresh  from  aervico  on  the 
armed  ships  of  Salem,  were  eager  to  embark  in  just 
Buch  ventures  aaa  voyage  to  unknown  countries  offered. 
They  had  served  with  llsraden  in  his  daring  exploits 
off  the  coust  of  Spain,  and  had  been  with  West  when, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  cut  his  prize  out  of  a 
Britiah  harbor  under  the  guna  of  the  enemy.  What 
wonder  that  aller  wielding  the  cutliiss  and  the  board- 
ing pike,  thoy  were  not  contented  to  put  their  hands 
to  ihe  plough  or  return  to  the  duily  drudgery  of  the 
work -shop.  The  spirit  of  adventure  was  awakened, 
and  the  more  dangerous  and  perilous  the  undertaking 
Ihe  better  it  suited  the  temper  of  these  wild  and  cour- 
tigeouM  graduates  from  the  deck  of  the  privateeraman. 

from  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  until 
the  embargo  in  1808,  Salem  waa  at  the  height  of  her 
commercial  prosperity.  The  white  sails  of  Salem's 
■hips  were  unfurled  in  every  port  of  the  known  world 
■nd  carried  the  fame  and  name  of  Salem  to  the  uttcr- 
Riost  |>Art8  o(  the  earth. 


The  history  of  this  period  makes  a  tale  which  even 
the  imaginings  of  romant-e  could  hardly  parallel.  It 
is  crowded  full  of  the  accounts  of  daring  adventures 
by  brave  seamen  in  unknown  ocas,  of  their  eucountera 
with  pimtcs  and  savugo  tribes,  of  their  contests  with 
thu  armed  ships  of  France  and  England  and  of  their 
imprisonment  among  the  Algerincs  and  in  the  prisoiii 
of  Franco  and  Spain. 

It  was  the  young  men  of  Salem  that  ollicered  her 
ships,  sailing  as  captains  at  an  age  when  the  boys  of 
the  present  time  are  scarcely  over  their  school -days. 
At  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  £aat  India  voyages  of 
nineteen  months,  neither  the  captain  (Nathaniel  Bila- 
bee),  nor  hia  Hrst  mate  (Charles  Derby),  nor  bis  sec- 
ond mate  (Richard  J.  Cleveland),  was  twenty  ycitra of 
age,  and  yet  these  boya  carried  ship  and  cargo  aafoty 
to  their  destination,  with  imperfect  mathematical  iu- 
atrumcnta  and  with  no  charts  but  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, and  returned  with  a  cargo  which  realized  four  or 
live  timca  the  amount  of  the  original  cai>ital.  With 
no  power  to  communicate  with  home,  the  nuccesi  of 
the  undertaking  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  these 
youthful  cajituins.  Their  duty  was  not  ended  when 
the  ship  arrived  safely  in  port,  for  upon  their  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  in  buying  and  selling  depended  the 
profits  of  the  voyage. 

lu  those  early  days,  when  a  veejcl  left  Salem  har- 
bor, there  was  often  nothing  heard  from  her  until  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more  she  would  come  suiting 
buck  again.  To-day  thu  earth  Isginllc.l  with  tlio  tele- 
graph, and  the  arrival  of  a  ahip  in  the  Ibreign  hurliur 
can  be  known  at  huiue  ulmost  within  an  hour  of  her 
reaching  port.  Then,  foreign  prices  were  unknown 
and  the  result  of  a  voyage  might  be  splendid  succcu 
or  ruinous  disaster;  now,  u  voyage  is  merely  a  passage 
from  port  to  port  with  the  market  aacertuinad  before- 
hand at  cither  end. 

When  Captain  Junuthau  Uarncs  set  sail  fur  Suma- 
tra, in  1795,  on  hia  secret  voyage  for  pepper,  nothing 
was  heard  from  him  until  eighteen  months  later,  he 
entered  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  in  bulk,  the  flrat  to  he 
so  imported  Into  this  country,  and  which  sold  at  the 
extraordinary  profit  of  seven  hundred  per  cenL  This 
uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  fat«  of  ahip  and 
cargo  lent  a  romantic  interest  to  these  eai'ly  voyages 
which  thia  age,  with  its  telegraph  and  steamship,  has 
destroyed. 

The  lower  part  of  the  town,  in  the  days  of  Salem's 
commerce,  was  full  of  bustling  activity.  The  wharves 
were  crowded  with  vessels  discharging  their  cargoes, 
gathered  from  all  nations,  or  loading  for  another  ven- 
ture across  the  seas.  Sailors  fresii  from  the  distant 
Indies  were  chatting  on  the  sirect  corners  with  com- 
jiunionH  about  to  depart  thither,  or  were  lounging 
about  the  doors  of  the  Hiiilor  buardingdiousea  with 
that  indescribable  air  of  diaduin  fur  all  landsmen 
which  seems  always  to  attach  to  the  true  rover  of  the 
aeaa.  They  were  looked  upon  by  the  younger  por- 
tion of  tlie  community  with  that  curiosity  wltiuli  iaso 
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near  akin  to  awe,  with  which  we  regard  those  about  to 
start  upon,  or  who  have  just  returned  from  some  un- 
commonly perilous  undcrtnlcing. 

The sliops  were  full  of  strange  and  unique  articles 
brought  from  distant  lands.  The  parrot  screamed  at 
the  open  door  and  in  the  back  shop  the  monkey  and 
other  small  denizens  of  foreign  forests  gamboled  at 
will,  sometimes  escaping  to  the  neighboring  house- 
tope,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  small  children  who 
gathered  to  watch  their  capture  with  upturned  faces 
and  expressions  of  intense  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
chase.  Derby  Street  in  those  days  was  well  worth  a 
visit,  if  only  for  the  suggestions  of  foreign  lands  that 
met  the  eye  on  every  hand. 

Salem  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  principal  points 
for  the  distribution  of  foreign  merchandise,  over 
eight  million  pounds  of  sugar  being  among  the  im- 
ports of  the  year  1800.  The  streets  about  the  wharves 
were  alive  with  teams  loaded  with  goods  for  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  busy  scene  with  the  coming 
and  going  of  vehicle^,  some  from  long  distances,  for 
railroads  were  then  unknown  and  all  transportation 
must  be  .carried  on  in  wagons  and  drays.  In  the 
taverns  could  be  seen  teamsters  from  all  quarters  sit- 
ting around  the  open  fire  in  the  chilly  evenings,  dis- 
cussing the  news  of  the  day  or  making  merry  over 
potations  of  New  England  rum,  which  Salem  in  the 
goml  old  tinioR  nianufncturc<1  in  iibiindanco. 

All  this  has  changed.  The  suil-Iofts  where  on  the 
smooth  floor  sat  the  sail-makers,  with  their  curious 
thimbles  fastened  to  the  palms  of  their  hands,  busily 
stitching  the  great  white  sheets  of  canvas  that  were 
to  carry  many  a  gallant  ship  safely  through  storm 
and  tempest  to  her  destination  in  far-distant  harbors, 
and  that  were  to  be  reflected  in  seas  before  unvexed 
by  the  keel  of  an  American  vessel,  are  deserted  or 
given  over  to  more  prosaic  uses,  the  ship-chandlers' 
shops  are  closed  and  the  old  mathematical  instrument 
maker  has  taken  in  his  swinging  sign  of  a  quadrant, 
shut  up  his  shop  and,  as  if  there  was  no  further  use 
for  him  here,  has  started  on  the  long  voyage  from 
which  there  is  no  return. 

The  merchandise  warehouses  on  the  wharves  no 
longer  contain  silks  from  India,  tea  from  China,  {top- 
per from  Sumatra,  con*ee  from  Arabia,  spices  from 
Batavia,  gum-copal  from  Zanzibar,  hides  from  Africa, 
and  the  various  other  products  of  far-away  countries. 
The  boys  have  ceased  to  watch  on  the  Neck  for  the 
incoming  vessels,  hoping  to  earn  a  reward  by  being 
the  first  to  announce  to  the  expectant  merchant  the 
safe  return  of  his  looked-for  vessel.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  Salem,  once  her  pride  and  glory,  has 
spread  its  white  wings  and  sailed  away  forever. 

It  remains  for  ns  to-day  to  gather  together  as  well 
as  we  may  the  facts  and  incidents  of  this  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city  and  preserve  them  as 
a  precious  legacy  from  the  Salem  of  the  past  to  the 
Salem  of  the  future. 
Although  commerce  has  sought  other  ports  and  is 
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no  longer  prosecuted  here,  the  influence  of  the  old- 
time  merchants,  whose  energy  and  enterprise,  whose 
daring  and  far-sightedness,  made  such  an  unparal- 
leled chapter  in  the  history  of  Salem,  still  lingers 
with  us.  Salem  to-day  owes  to  these  men  the  high 
position  she  holds  in  the  world  of  science.  Their 
broad  and  liberal  views,  stimulated  by  contact  with 
all  nations,  prepared  their  descendants,  the  Salem  of 
to-day,  for  the  good  work  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  in  our  midst.  Their  rare  and  unique  collection  of 
curiosities  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  grows  in  interest  each  year, 
being  one  of  the  principal  points  of  attraction  to 
visitors.  As  such  it  will  always  remain,  a  perpetual 
monument  to  the  far-seeing  and  public-spirited  mer- 
chants and  ship- masters  of  Salem. 

Salem  was  undoubtedly  chosen  as  a  good  place  for 
settlement  by  Roger  Conant,  who  described  it  as  "  a 
fruitful  necke  of  land,"  because  of  its  harbors  and 
rivers.  Situated  on  a  peninsula,  with  North  River 
on  one  side  and  South  River  on  the  other,  all  parts 
of  the  town  were  readily  accessible  by  water.  Salem 
was  from  the  first  and  of  necessity  a  maritime  place. 
The  Massachusetts  Ck)mpany,  that  sent  John  Endi- 
cott  to  Salem,  was  a  trading  company,  and  the  home 
Governor,  Matthew  Cradock,  writes  to  Endicott  in 
1629  to  send,  as  return  cargoes,  "staves,  sarsaparilla, 
snnmch,  two  or  three  hundred  firkins  of  sturgeon  and 
other  fish  and  beaver." 

The  early,  long-continued  and  staple  trade  of 
Salem  was  in  the  product  of  the  fisheries.  The  har- 
bors and  rivers  swarmed  with  fish,  and  the  supply 
was  so  plentiful  that  large  quantities  were  often  used 
for  manure.  From  1629  to  1740  Winter  Island  seems 
to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Salem  fishing 
trade,  and  that  trade  was  the  staple  business  of 
Salem  down  to  a  much  later  period.  In  1643  the 
merchants  of  Salem  were  trading  with  the  West 
Indies,  with  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Between  1640  and  1650  the  commercial  career  of 
Salem  received  an  impetus,  and  her  vessels  made 
voyages  not  only  to  the  mother-country  but  to  the 
West  Indies,  Bermudas,  Virginia  and  Antigua.  Her 
wealth  was  greiit  in  proportion  to  her  |K>pulation, 
and  Joeselyn,  writing  in  1644,  says  "in  this  town  are 
some  very  rich  merchants."  In  1663  William  Hoi- 
lingworth,  a  Salem  merchant,  agrees  to  send  one 
hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from  the  River  Poto- 
mac by  ship  from  Boston  to  Plymouth  In  England, 
the  isle  of  Jersey  or  any  port  in  Holland,  and  thence 
to  said  island  for  seven  pounds  sterling  per  ton. 

From  1670  to  1740  the  trade  was  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  most  ports  of  Europe,  including  Spain^ 
France  and  Holland.  From  1686  to  1689  inclusive 
Salem  is  trading  to  Barbadoes,  London,  Fayal,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia  and  Antigua.  The  great  majority 
of  her  vessels  are  ketches  from  twenty  to  forty  tons 
and  carrying  from  four  to  six  men.  Only  one  ship 
appears  among  them,  and  her  tonnage  is  but  one 
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hiiiidrcU  and  thirty  ton*.  To  1608-0!)  rcgiaterB  nre 
tiikcii  mit  for  two  ships  of  eight;  ddiI  two  hundred 
tona,  a  bar(|Ue,  three  ttloopa  and  tn-coty  Icetohea.  The 
Ifetch  or  those  dayit  was  two-muteil,  with  square  aaila 
on  the  rorc-tniiHt  and  a  forc-PLnd-nll  trnil  nn  the  mnin- 
mnat,  whidi  wiiit  uhorli^r  thuii  llio  foru-iniitit.  The 
achoonor,  wliicli  gradually  supplanted  the  ketch, 
Drat  apjieani  in  our  Saiera  murine  about  1720.  Felt 
aaya  thiit  "Andrew  Robinaon,  of  Oloiicester,  origi- 
tiuted  the  mime  of  Bchooner  in  1700."  John  John- 
son, of  Salem,  in  1693,  "  having  for  nigh  three  years 
followed  the  trade  of  boating  goods"  to  and  from 
Boston,  "eomelinicB  twice  a  weeke,"  complaina  to 
Oovcrnor  Wiltium  Phipps  of  the  cuiitof  entering  and 
eleuring. 

In  1700  the  foreign  trade  of  Salem  is  thus  dcecrihed 
by  Higginaon  :  "  Dry,  nierchantable  codfish  for  the 
markets  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Straits,  refuse  fisli, 
lumber,  homca  and  proviaiona  for  the  West  Indiea. 
lleturiis  iriede  directly  to  England  ata  sugar,  mo- 
lasacs,  cotton,  wool,  logwood  and  Brasiletto-wood,  for 
which  we  depend  on  the  West  Indies.  Our  own  pro- 
duce, a  considerable  quantity  of  wliale  and  fish-oil, 
whulebone,  furs,  deer,  elk  and  bciir-sbiiia  arc  iiniiually 
sent  to  England.  Wo  have  much  shipping  here,  and 
freighta  are  low." 

Dr.  Edward  A,  Holyoke,  writing  of  the  commerce 
of  Salem  in  1749,  says:  "The  commerce  of  this  town 
was  chJdIy  with  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  West 
Indies,  especially  with  St.  Euatatia.  The  cod  fishery 
waa  curried  uu  with  BUcce.BS  and  adviiiitiigu.  The 
schooiicra  were  employed  im  the  tiihing  banks  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  autumn  wore  laden  with  Stth, 
rum,  molasses  and  the  produce  of  the  country  and 
aent  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  there  spent  the 
winter  retailing  their  cargoes,  and  in  return  brought 
corn  and  wheat  and  tobacco.  This  Virginian  voyage 
was  seldom  very  profituhio,  but,  ua  it  served  to  keep 
tiie  crows  together,  it  was  contiuued  till  more  advan- 
tageous ompliiymeut  ullered." 

Comparatively  little  mention  is  made  in  this  chap- 
ter of  the  commerce  of  Sulem  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  colonial  trade  waa  narrow  and  limited, 
and  was  restricted  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
homo  government.  Trade  was  carried  on  with  the 
West  Indiea,  with  the  mother-country  and  with  some 
other  of  the  European  porta,  but  the  famous  record 
of  Sidem  aa  a  commcrcist  jiort  begina  with  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Colonel  Higginson,  iu  his  recent  article  on  "Old 
Salem  Sea- Captains,"  says  "  there  is  nothing  more 
brilliant  in  American  biatory  than  the  brief  career  of 
maritime  adveuture  which  made  the  name  of  Salem 
synonymous  with  that  of  America  in  many  a  distant 
jHirl.  The  period  bridged  the  interval  between  two 
wars;  the  American  Revolution  laid  iU  foundation; 
the  later  war  with  England  aaw  its  last  trophies." 

It  la  to  this  period  that  this  chapter  is  largely  dc- 
roleti,  uaii  it  has  been  the  esdeavoi'  i>/  the  writer  to 


present  as  complete  an  account  of  Salom's  commer- 
cial triumphs  as  can  be  gathered,  the  records  of  th« 
custum-house  and  the  files  of  contemporaneous  newa- 
pnpera  being  gleaned  for  material  for  the  work.  The 
1iig-bi)oks  it)  the  cnslody  of  the  Etaex  Institute  have 
almt  been  carefully  oxiiininul.  These  form  n  curi- 
ously interesting  collection  suggestive  of  life  on 
ship-board,  and  of  the  old  chip  maatera  who  made  the 
entries  in  them  from  dsy  to  day.  It  la  to  be  regretted 
tliat  a  large  proportion  are  devoted  wholly  to  the  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  wind,  to  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  ihe  details  of  the  ship's  course,  But  now 
and  then,  eapecially  among  those  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Marine  Society,  most  inlcrenling  ncraunta 
are  given  of  the  customs  and  niannura  of  foreign  na- 


In  one  of  the  oldest  of  Ihem  we  find  this  entry, 
made  in  the  Indian  Ocean  :  "  A  wave  just  broke  over 
the  ship  and  came  in  at  the  cabin  window,  making  a 
blot  on  the  log ;"  and  there  is  the  blurred  writing, 
ju^t  aa  the  salt  water  left  it  a  hundred  ycara  ago ;  a 
trilling  incident,  but  huw  real  it  makes  the  voyage  Lo 
uat  As  we  turn  the  pages,  yellow  with  age  and 
muHly  even  now  with  llie  ami-U  of  tile  ship,  we  seem 
almost  lo  be  sailing  the  distant  ocean  and  feel  the 
force  of  the  wave  as  it  daahes  against  the  vessel  and 
tlirows  its  spray  through  the  cabin  window. 

In  the  following  pages  it  has  been  found  most  con- 
venient to  trace  the  course  of  trade  with  dilTcrcut 
countriea  separately,  although  it  must  bo  understood 
that  niaiiy  vessels  visited  several  of  the  porta  numoil 
in  tlie  course  of  a  single  voyage, — one,  for  insluucu, 
starting  from  Salem  stopping  at  Manilla,  and  thence 
on  to  Canton,  returning  direct  to  Salem. 

Tim  Canton  TaADE.—Eliiis  llnskot  Derby  led 
the  way  to  India  and  China,  and  opened  for  Salem 
that  extcnaive  foreign  commerce  which  will  always 
hold  a  prumiiicnL  ptauo  in  her  hintory.  His  enter- 
prise and  vigor  was  something  rarely  paralleled.  Not 
coiiluii tlu  follow  iu  the  fiKilaIu|«<iriiis  predu'unHiira,  ho 
turned  hiaeyeato  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  the  far- 
distant  Indlca,and  determined  to  measure  his  strength 
with  the  incorjiorated  companies  of  England  and 
France  and  Holland,  which  then  entirely  munojMi- 
lized  the  commerce  of  the  East.  He  boldly  entered 
into  competition  with  thatgreitt  and  puworful  mo- 
nopoly, the  Eoat  India  Company,  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth iueorperuted  on  the  hist  day  of  the  aixtecnth 
century,  a  company  whose  Governor,  Josiah  Child 
(formerly  au  apprentice,  sweeping  one  of  the  count- 
ing-roomaof  Ijondon),  became  thepoaseesor  of  bound- 
leua  wealth,  the  companion  of  noblce,  and  one  from 
whom  King  Charles  II.  graciously  accepted  a  gift  uf 
ten  thouaand  guineas, — a  monopoly  which  held  in  il« 
powerful  gnnp  the  whole  trade  iif  Engluud,  with  the 
distant  East,  issuing  its  edicia  from  Ihe  India  House 
on  Leadenhull  Street  to  its  subjecis  in  India,  com- 
manding them  lo  disregard  the  votes  of  Ihc  House  of 
i  which,  lu  late  as  the  year  ISOO,  when 
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the  ship  "  Active,"  of  Salem,  George  Nichols,  mas- 
ter, arrived  at  Liverpool,  from  Salem,  with  a  cargo  of 
Surat  cotton,  compelled  her  to  carry  it  to  London  and 
dispose  of  it  from  the  warehousca  of  the  Company  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  Derby,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1785,  cleared 
the  ship  "Grand  Turk,"  Ebenezer  West,  master, 
for  the  Isle  of  France,  with  the  purpose  to  visit 
Canton.  This  vessel  went  to  the  Isle  of  France  and 
China,  and  returned  to  Salem  in  June,  1787,  with  a 
cargo  of  teas,  silks  and  nankeens,  making  the  first 
voyage  from  New  England  to  the  Isle  of  France,  In- 
dia and  China. 

In  the  year  1790  there  were  three  arrivals  from 
Canton.  The  brig  "William  and  Henry,"  Benjamin 
Hodges,  master,  one  hundred  and  fity  tons,  was  en- 
tered, in  May,  to  Gray  &  Orne.  Captain  Hodges  was 
a  gowl  type  of  the  master  mariner  of  that  period.  He 
was  horn  in  Salem,  April  2(1,  1754.  When  the  EiiHt 
India  Marine  Society  wa^  formed,  he  wan  chosen  ils 
president.  He  brought  to  Salem  the  first  full  cargo 
of  tea  direct  from  Canton.  He  died  April  13,1806. 
Captain  Hodges  makes  the  following  quaint  entry  in 
his  log-book,  under  date  of  Friday,  Dec.  2/3, 1789,  when 
leaving  China  for  home :  "  Discharged  the  pilot  after 
much  altercation,  having  promised  him  fifty -six  dol- 
lars, which  I  only  intended  as  a  convoniency,  as 
forty  dollars  is  the  established  customary  price,  which 
sum  was  all  I  intended  and  all  I  did  pay  him.  How- 
ever unjust  it  may  appear  to  promise  with  an  inten- 
tion not  to  perform,  yet  it  is  necessary  in  dealing  with 
such  rascals  as  the  Chinese,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
take  undue  advantage,  and,  as  the  vulgar  say,  '  Two 
cheats  is  an  even  bargain,'  and  the  only  method  to 
keep  pace  with  such  faitlilcs.s  villains."  Evidently 
Captain  Hodges  was  not  impressed  with  the  honesty 
of  the  average  Chinaman. 

Captain  Hodges  also  gives  a  list  of  the  American 
vessels  then  lying  at  Canton,  fourteen  in  all,  of  which 
five  hailed  from  Salem,  four  from  New  York,  three 
from  Philadelphia  and  two  from  Boston ;  and  of 
the  two  Boston  ships,  one,  the  "  Massachusetts,"  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  had  a  Salem  man, 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  for  captain.  Captain  Carpen- 
ter, although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
voyages  from  Salem,  was  intimately  connected  with 
our  marine  societies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  E)ast  India  Marine  Society  and  an  early  member  of 
theSalem  Marine  Society,  which  last-named  society  has 
in  its  possession  a  log-book  of  a  voyage  made  by  him 
in  the  ship  "  Hercules,"  of  Boston,  from  that  place  to 
the  East  Indies,  in  1792.  His  crew  consisted  of 
thirty-nine  men,  thirteen  of  them  from  Salem.  All 
hut  two  or  three  of  the  crow  were  between  nineteen 
and  twenty- four  years  of  age,  Captain  Carpenter  put- 
ting down  his  own  age  at  forty.  This  log-book  is 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  the  penmanship  and 
the  skill  displayed  in  making  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
islands,  rocks  and  other  objei-ts  of  interest  to  mariners. 


The  ship  "  Astrea,"  James  Magee,  master,  and 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  supercargo,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  tons,  arrived  in  June  to  Elias  H. 
Derby,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  paying  $27,109.18  as 
duties ;  and  the  ship  "  Light  Horse,"  Ichabod  Nich- 
ols, master,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  tons,  in  June, 
to  Elias  H.  Derby,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  paying 
$16,312.98  as  duties.  There  is  no  year  when  the 
direct  arrivals  from  Canton  numbered  more  than 
three.  The  "  Astrea  "  was  one  of  Mr.  Derby's  favor- 
ite ships.  She  was  distinguished  for  speed,  having  in 
one  voyage  to  the  Baltic,  made  the  run  in  eleven ' 
days  from  Salem  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Preparing 
for  a  voyage  to  Canton  was  in  those  days  a  serious 
undertaking.  The  "Astrea"  was  sent  up  the  Baltic 
for  iron,  a  schooner  was  sent  to  Madeira  for  wine, 
and  specie  was  collected  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore.  In  February,  1789,  the  "  Astrea" 
was  (lispaU'hcd  for  Canton  with  an  assorted  cargo, 
consisting  of  iron,  wine,  butter,  candles,  ginseng,  beef 
and  flour.  The  cargo  of  the  "  Astrea  "  was  entrusted 
to  the  joint  care  of  Captain  James  Magee  and  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins.  This  last-named  gentleman  was 
afterwards  for  many  years  a  leading  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

As  showing  how  completely  the  merchant  was 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  his 
ship  a  few  extracts  from  the  letter  of  instruction 
given  by  Mr.  Derby  to  the  officers  of  the  "Astrea" 
may  be  interesting.     He  writes  as  follows: 

**8albm,  Febniary,  1780. 
"Gapt  Jamm  Maokr,  Js.,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Pbiiiun8  : 


'* (7«ii<t,— Tlio  sliip  'Astre**  being  rendy  for  3ea.  I  do  adTln  And  order 
ynii  tt)  roiiin  to  enil  nnd  iimko  (lie  lionl  of  your  wny  ti»  IliUiivia,  and  on 
yoiirArrlvitl  there  you  will  dIeiioM  of  euclt  a  |iart  of  Uie  cargo  m  you 
think  may  be  most  for  my  Interost.  If  you  find  the  price  of  eucar  to  be 
low,  you  will  then  tako  into  tlie  ehip  as  much  of  the  beet  white  kind  as 
will  fltior  her,  and  fifty  thoumnd  weight  of  coflTee,  If  it  !■  ae  low  as  we 
have  heard,  and  fifteen  thoueand  of  ealtpetre,  If  very  low ;  eoroe  nnt- 
megi  and  fifty  thooaaod  weight  of  pepper ;  thli,  you  will  stow  In  the 
fore  peak,  for  fear  of  its  ii^uring  the  tea«.  At  Batavia  you  must,  if 
poeeible,  gotu  much  freight  for  Cbintoo  aa  will  pay  half  or  more  of  your 
charged,— that  It,  if  It  will  not  detain  you  too  long—ai  by  thle  addition 
of  frciglit  It  will  excoeilingly  holp  the  voyago.  If  Mcemv.  nianchard  k 
Wel>b  are  at  llatavia  In  the  UriganUno  *  Three  Sietera,*  and  if  tliey 
have  not  stock  sufficient  to  load  with  cofl'ee  and  sugar,  and  If  it  Is  low, 
and  you  think  it  for  my  adrantage,  then  I  would  have  you  ship  me 
some  coflee  or  sugar  and  a  few  nutmegs  to  complete  his  loading.  If  his 
brigantlne  can  be  sold  for  a  large  price,  and  sugar  and  ooflee  are  too 
dear  to  make  any  large  freight— in  that  case  it  posnibly  may  be  for  my 
interest  to  have  her  sold,  and  for  them  to  take  passage  with  you  to  Gbin- 
t(»n,  but  this  must  not  be  done  unless  you,  Dr.  Blanchard  and  Cbpt. 
Webb  sliall  think  it  greatly  for  my  interest.  It  Is  my  order  that  in  case 
of  your  sickness,  yon  write  a  clause  at  the  foot  of  thees  orders,  putting 
the  oommand  of  the  ship  into  the  penion's  hands  that  yon  think  the 
most  equal  for  it,  not  having  any  regard  to  the  station  he  at  present  has 
in  the  sliip.  Among  the  silks,  yon  will  get  me  one  or  two  pieces  of  the 
wide  nankren  sntin,  ami  others  yon  will  get  as  iliroct«td.  <lot  me  two 
IMits  of  twenty  poiimls  each  nt  ginger,  that  is  well  pnt  up;  and  lay  out 
for  my  account  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  sterling  in  cnriusiUes.  There 
will  be  breakage-room  In  the  bilge  of  the  ship,  that  nothing  dry  can  go 
In ;  therefore,  In  the  crop  of  the  bilge,  you  will  put  some  boxes  of 
China,  such  as  are  suitable  for  such  places,  and  filled  with  cnps  and 
saucers,  some  bowls,  and  anything  of  the  kind  that  may  answer.  Al- 
though I  have  been  a  little  particular  in  these  orders,  I  do  not  mean 
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The  "Afitrea"  did  not  mnko  so  auuceHsful  n  voynge 
lis  wuB  antii'Limtcil.  Arooricnn  xliijiH  weru  lipgioJiiiig 
to  follow  tlie  leini  of  the  "  Qraiid  'l\]rk,"  and  between 
the  fail  of  17SS  and  1791,  no  leas  than  nOeen  Ameri- 
can vessels  urrivod  in  Cniitim.  Mr.  Perkins  was 
obliged  to  Hell  the  large  invoke  of  ginseng  nt  twonlj 
Itiuusund  dollars,  leas  tbaii  tlio  prime  cnsL  Four 
shipa  of  Mr.  Derby,  the  "Aslrea,''  "Light  Horse," 
''Atlantic"  and  "Three  Sistera,"  were  lying  at  Can- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1789.  Two  of  tbexe  sbif«  were 
sold,  and  tbe  proceeds  of  all  their  cargoes  was  shipped 
in  the  "Astrca"  iiii'l  "Light  Honio,"  both  of  which 
vcsselu  arrived  safely  in  tjalem,  in  June,  1700,  with 
728,871  pounds  of  tea  for  Mr.  Derby.  The  entire 
importation  into  the  United  Sistes  during  ih is  year 
wsi  2,601, S52  pounds.  This  unprecedented  Importa- 
tion wasdishearleiiing  to  the  China  merchants,  as  it 
was  largely  in  excess  of  tbe  consumption  which  at 
that  time  was  less  titan  a  million  pounds.  An  unex- 
pected duty  luul  al«i  been  imjHised  on  tens  which 
bora  lieavily  upon  the  importers. 

We  therefore  Gnd  no  fhrtber  arrival  from  Canton  till 
1798,  when  the  ship  "  Perseverance,"  Richard  Wheat- 
land, master,  enters  In  April  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and 
sugar  to  Simon  Forrester,  paying  in  duties  $24,6(12.10. 
Captain  Wheatland  was  Inrgdy  endowed  with  the 
bravery,  vigor  and  enterprise  which  were  so  eaaentlal 
to  n  siieeCHsfnl  ship-ninstor  in  llio  liniua  whun  it  was 
Boinctiines  iiccesmtry  to  light  a  passage  to  thedesiinvd 
harbor.  He  was  bora  in  Warebam,  England,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1762,  and  began  his  seafaring  life  in  the  city  of 
London.  Ho  served  on  a  British  man-of-war  for  throe 
yean,  holding  aome  small  office  on  board  the  ship. 
Al'ior  the  pcai^e  of  U&i,  Captain  Wheatland,  bciiiK  in 
the  West  Indies,  bccuma  ticquuiiitcil  with  Captain 
William  Silver,  of  iSalem,  and  at  bis  solicitation  came 
to  Salem,  where  ho  allerwarda  resided.  He  marrieil 
a  daughter  of  his  friend.  Captain  Silver.  She  died 
shortly  alter  her  msrrisge,  and  be  subsequently  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Stephen  Ooalhue.  He  was  the 
father  of  George  Wheatland,  now  thummior  member 
of  the  Essex  bur,  and  of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  tbe 
president  of  the  Essex  Institute.  As  illustrating  the 
dangers  to  which  commerce  was  exposed  nt  this  time 
as  well  as  the  bravery  of  Captain  WhciillHnd  and  bis 
crew  tbe  fallowing  letter  is  given,  together  with  the 
heading  which  precedes  it  in  a  local  paper,  and  which 
shows  the  bitterness  with  which  tbe  French  nation 
was  then  regarded  by  the  press  and  people, — 

*'&■•■  flght  gnllimlT  onil  •IctcirliHilr  iiulnUlntd  Lit  iho  alilp  '  Ptr- 
Hvonncu.'  Ctfixnlii  Ilii^Iunl  Wkralknil,  utlhii  |url.>cnlnM  unaof  lb> 


'a>«1«,' 


i.rrs  ■piwJ  I'll ' 


The  following  b  Captain  Wheatland's  letter  to  his 


*'U(Hifialirlnf  mams  puitlilj  »■■( 411  opportunlly  ot  fori 
inivdUi'Bly  Qo  our  UTltiU  «!  IIuvbihi,  or  inHiniai  IhToh,  Lb 


giilaallul  ugniClJ,  ■ad   vL>k)n(  tu  (ul  Ihtuugll  III* 


•1  Ibimgb  (hem,  ir  poBltilc.  Ixrsn  ■)» 


"  n;  lliltliina  tag  luul  ftlku  cuiitlilaniblr  ui 


■luiL  allb«r  r*Lt  flllDTt  or  IvaDI  coI»J>]«BtilJ'  uvsr 
td  will,  ivuii4  «bal  ajhL  ti^uoru  !■■»  ot  InfU,  aix 
■V  briikl;  ■iiil  dlracLnd  Hllli  an  pud  JihIkumiiI, 


"TtMivloaMrnrHH 
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"  Kmii  llAinn  Dnn." 

Tlie  "Astroa"  did  not  make  so  succoaaful  a  voyage 
lu)  won  anti>.'i[tnt«il.  Americiin  slii|tii  were  licginniiig 
to  follow  till!  leiul  ol'tlie  "Qraiid  Turk,"  and  between 
the  fall  of  178S  and  1T91,  no  lew  than  fifteen  Aiuttri- 
cun  vessela  urrivml  in  Canton.  Mr.  Perkins  was 
obliged  to  Bell  the  lurgc  invoice  of  ginseng  at  twenty 
IhuudHnd  dollarH,  lens  than  the  prime  coel.  Four 
ships  ol'  Mr.  Perby,  the  "Aslrea,'"  "Light  Horee," 
''Atlantic"  and  "Three  SUten,"  were  lying  at  Can- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1789.  Two  of  Lhuxe  sfaipa  were 
aaUl,and  the  proceeds  of  all  their  cargoeii  was  shipped 
in  t1ie"AstrL-a"a>i<I  "  I.iglit  llorHu,"  iH.tli  of  which 
vesaula  arrived  safely  in  Uttlem,  in  June,  1790,  with 
728,871  pounds  of  tea  for  Mr.  Derby.  The  entire 
importation  into  the  United  Stnteg  during  ih is  year 
wa-i  2,<i01,8A2  pounds.  ThU  unprecedented  importa- 
tion was  disheartening  to  the  China  merchants,  as  it 
was  largely  in  excess  of  the  consumption  which  at 
that  time  was  less  Ihao  a  million  pounds.  An  unex- 
pected duty  liud  nNo  been  im|HiBed  on  teas  which 
bore  heavily  upon  the  imjtortcrB. 

We  therefore  tind  no  further  arrival  from  Canton  till 
1798,  when  the  ship  "  Perseverance,"  Richard  Wheat- 
land, master,  enters  in  April  with  a.  cargo  of  lea  and 
sugar  to  Simon  Forrester,  paying  in  duties  t24,G(!2.10. 
Captain  Wheatland  was  largely  endowed  with  the 
bnivery,  vigor  mid  cnter]>rise  wliieli  were  so  essential 
to  a  siicccHHriil  Bliip-mtiHier  in  the  tiniea  when  it  wits 
somctimps  neceauary  1j)  light  a.  passitgc  to  the  destined 
liarbor.  He  was  born  in  Wareliam,  England,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1762,  and  began  his  seafaring  life  in  the  city  of 
London.  Ho  served  on  a  British  mnn-of-wur  for  throe 
years,  holding  some  sniull  office  on  board  the  ship. 
Allur  tho  peace  of  178H,  Ca]ilAin  Wheatlnnd,  Iwing  in 
the  West  Indies,  became  acquainted  with  Capljiin 
William  Silver,  of  Sulein,  and  at  hia  Holicitation  came 
to  Salem,  where  ho  alterwarda  reeided.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  his  friend,  Captain  Silver.  She  died 
shortly  after  ber  marringe,  and  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Stcplieu  Oooilhue.  He  was  the 
'  father  of  George  Wheutliind,  now  the  nenior  member 
of  the  Essex  bur,  and  of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  the 
president  of  the  Ehbck  Institule.  As  illustrating  the 
dangers  to  which  commerce  was  exposed  at  this  time 
as  well  as  the  bravery  of  Captain  Wheatland  and  his 
erew  the  following  letter  is  given,  together  with  tho 
heading  which  precedes  it  in  a  local  paper,  and  which 
shows  the  bitterness  with  which  the  French  nstion 
was  then  regarded  by  the  press  and  people, — 

■■A  H>l1glit  gnlluntlj  ■ml  TlclurioiulT  nwlaMDad  livUiithIp  'lisr- 
irrlblD  Ritnidlli 


•■j«m  ■" 


(III  -bigVlrui 

The  following  is  Captain  Wheatland's  letter  to  his 


dIUTIoil  fltf /' 
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Tlie  "AHlrca"  did  not  mnke  lo  lucccHsrul  a  voyage 
lui  wan  aiiti('i|iiiteil.  Araoriuiin  Hlii|)ii  were  Wginiiiiig 
to  follow  tliu  leiid  of  the  "Qraiitl  Turk,"  anil  botwueii 
tba  fall  of  1788  and  1791,  no  leM  thnn  fifteen  Ameri- 
can vesacla  arrived  in  CniiU>n.  Mr.  Perkins  ivaa 
obliged  to  eell  tlio  largo  invoice  of  giuneng  nt  twenty 
iliuusHnd  doltani,  leHa  tlinii  tlie  prime  cost.  Four 
dliips  of  Jtr.  Derby,  the  "Aairen,"'  "Light  Horse," 
^■Allamic"  and  "Three  SUtera,"  were  lying  at  Can- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1789.  Two  of  thcne  ships  were 
Bold,' and  the  proceeds  of  all  their  cargoes  waa  shipped 
in  the  "AHlrcii"  and  "  Light  Horw,-,"  Imtli  of  which 
vesuela  urrived  siifoly  in  8ulcm,  In  June,  1790,  with 
728,871  pounds  of  tea  for  Mr,  Derby.  The  entire 
iTnporlBlion  inio  tlie  United  Slates  during  this  year 
wai  2,601,852  pounds.  This  unprecedented  Importa- 
lion  tvSB  disheartening  to  the  ChlniL  merchants,  as  U 
was  largely  in  excess  of  the  consumption  which  at 
that  time  was  leas  than  a  million  pounds.  An  unex- 
pected duty  had  ulio  been  im[>osed  on  tcaa  which 
liora  heavily  upon  tlie  importcra. 

We  therefore  find  no  further  arrival  from  Canton  till 
1708,  when  tlie  ship  "  Perseverance,"  Richard  Wheat- 
land, ma«ter,  enters  in  April  with  a  cargo  of  lea  and 
sugar  to  Simon  Forrester,  paying  in  duties  $24,6U2,10. 
Captain  Wheatland  was  largely  endowed  with  the 
bntvery,  vigor  and  enterprise  which  were  so  easentiul 
to  u  siicccsalul  ship-nnistor  in  the  limua  when  it  was 
somctimps  necesaiiry  to  light  a  piutsiigc  to  the  destined 
harbor.  He  was  born  in  Wareham,  Kngland,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1762,  and  began  his  seafaring  life  in  the  city  of 
XiOndon.  Ho  served  on  a  British  man-of-war  for  tliroc 
years,  holding  some  smsll  office  on  board  the  ship. 
AI\or  the  peace  of  1T8H,  Caiunin  Wlientland,  being  in 
the  West  Indies,  became  ac4)uaintetl  with  Uuptjtin 
William  Silver,  nfBalem,  and  at  his  solicitation  came 
to  Salem,  where  ho  alterwarda  resided.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  his  friend,  Captain  Silver.  She  died 
shortly  after  ber  marriage,  and  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Stephen  Goodhue.  He  was  the 
'  father  of  George  Wheatland,  now  the  senior  member 
of  the  Essex  bur,  and  of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  the 
president  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Asillustrsting  the 
dangers  to  whlcti  commerce  was  exposed  at  this  time 
as  well  OB  the  bravery  of  Captain  Wheatland  and  his 
crew  the  following  letter  ia  given,  together  with  the 
heading  which  precedes  it  in  a  local  paper,  and  which 
shows  the  bitterness  with  which  the  French  nation 
WHS  then  regarded  by  the  press  and  people, — 


The  following  is  CapUin  Wheatland's  letter  to  his 


n  oppoflunll J  of  fgrwanJIiiK  thli 


D/IIMirH^ts  -UuiHllK'I'VpIilu   U4>llH,i>ur  lapsi 


hif,  l><>>>.)i>il»r  III.    Vor  iwUiiikn  at  rliol  lUy  «•  (Iv* 


«ft  kml  rar^l"  ■  *^  tiHlf  ]jiul  OIH  mtfum  oiilp  in 


S^nLib  Juk  at  nuln  lup-mul  liHd,  iind  Danlliiiwl  la 
u.  niHlln||il>ianUr>ll>d  ugnnlly,  ana  wiihlnK  lu  fM  » 
umiw^  Id  til*  <Hd  iitmlli,  >t  Iwu  a'cl«k  T.  a.,   w*  b|^b   i 


KmMj  iwk  lu  mil.  drunk  Ifaa 


iDUffihiuJ^  liQiHPtin  uriluiwl  ui 


-Its  UliiKinoliD  IwiirilltDouiuiUinl.lj'ul 
un..  Ih'I  nr«l  (0  iiHwIiulj  vIM  tint  Ua  ill>l  u 


DiiK,  w>n  ptiBl  Ki  \iti*.iy  iikI  dliwlwl  ollli  k  gwnl  JialguMil, 
L  l.li  K>i«llili,  apd  liuWtd  111!  IU|  or  Ilo   '  TscrlU*  Br 


IwbUE,'  ftn4  HI 

IK^Btlld,  Do  diHlIlt,  ti  IHlL  ImJui 


't  rid  tbswDrUI  of  BOHte  Ipfuwuui   pcauuf  hj 
Ui  ncdlte  but  rtty  trlOLiME  Uijnry  ;   uut  ■  par_ 
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hftT«  no  f«ir  of  ftny  |irlTatMr*t  pmrentlng  na,  unle«  grMtly  raparior  In 
foiT«.    Th«  four  quarterdeck  irnna  will  require  new  cmrrlagea^  and  one 
of  them  waa  entirely  diamoiinted. 
*'  We  remain  with  eateem, 

**  Gentlemen, 
**  Your  ImmMe  aorrant, 

'*IllOnARD  WnBATLAND." 

There  is  appended  to  this  letter,  in  the  newspaper, 
the  following  comment : 

**The  |»ll»ntry  of  young  Mr.  Ingereoll,  on  board  the  *  Peraereranoe,* 
we  are  well  aaaured,  contributed  greatly  to  aaoond  the  determined 
bravery  of  Captain  Wheatland  In  defending  the  ahlp.  Indeed  the  whole 
ihlp*a  company  deaorire  well  of  their  ownera  and  of  their  country." 

Captain  Wheatland,  afler  retiring  from  the  sea,  was 
eniraged  in  commerce.  He  died  in  Salem  in  March, 
1830. 

The  ship  ''  Elizabeth,"  Daniel  Sage,  master,  arrived 
from  Canton  in  June,  1799,  consigned  to  William 
Gray,  and  the  ship  "Pallas,"  William  Ward,  master, 
to  Samuel  Gray,  William  Gray  and  Joseph  Pcjibody, 
with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  sugar,  paying  a  duty  of  $(>(>, 
927.65,  arrived  in  July,  1800.  In  May,  1802,  the  ship 
"Minerva,"  M.  Folgcr,  master,  belonging  to  Clifford 
Crowninshield  and  Nathaniel  West,  entered  from 
Canton  and  was  the  first  Salem  vessel  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  She  sailed  around  Cape  Horn,  stop- 
ped one  degree  south  of  Chiloe,  went  to  the  Island  of 
Mas-a-Fuera,  where  she  took  seals,  wintered  south  of 
Lima  and  proceeded  to  China.  She  came  home 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ship  "Concord,"  Obcd  Wycr,  master,  entered 
from  Canton  in  July,  1802,  with  a  cargo  of  tea  to 
Gideon  Tucker  and  Pickering  Dodge,  paying  a  duty 
of  $20,477.63;  and  in  April,  1803.  the  ship  "Union," 
George  Hodges,  master,  to  Ichabod  Nichols  and  thirty- 
nine  others,  entered  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  paying  a  duty 
of  $43,190.79.  Theship  "Friendship,"  William  Story, 
master,  arrived  from  Canton,  Sumatra  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  August,  1804,  to  Jerathmael  Pierce,  with 
tea,  coffee  and  pepper,  paying  a  duty  of  $31,514.19. 
The  ship  "  Eliza,"  William  Richardson,  master,  ar- 
rived in  May,  1807,  to  Pierce  and  Wait,  and  the  ship 
"  Hercules,"  James  M.  Fairfield,  master,  with  a  cargo 
oftcaand  cassia,  paying  a  duty  of  $45,575.98,  in  March, 
1808,  to  Nathaniel  West.  In  April,  1810,  the  brig 
"  Pilgrim,"  Charles  Pearson,  master,  arrived  to  Rich- 
ard Gardner,  and  the  ship  "Hunter,"  Philip  P.  Pinal 
master,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  sugar,  candy  and  cassia, 
to  Jerathmael  Pierce,  in  May,  1810. 

The  brig  "  Active,"  William  P.  Richardson,  master, 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  cassia,  consigned  to 
James  Cook,  and  paying  duties  to  the  amount  of 
about  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  "Active" 
lefl  Salem  June  1,  1810,  and  went  to  the  Feejee  Is- 
lands, where  she  remained  till  July  26,  1811.  She 
arrived  in  Salem,  March  27,  1812,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  days  from  Canton. 

The  brig  "Canton,"  Daniel  Bray,  Jr.,  master,  ar- 
rived in  May,  1817,  from  Canton  and  Marseilles,  to 
Joseph   Peabo<ly  and  Gideon  Tucker,  having  per- 


formed the  voyage  to  Canton  and  Europe  in  eleven 
months  and  twenty-five  days.  The  ship  "China," 
Benjamin  Shreve,  master,  cleared  for  Canton,  May  24, 
1817,  and  arrived  in  Salem  March  30, 1818,  with  a  car- 
go of  tea,  nankeens  and  silks  to  Joseph  Peabody  and 
others,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $15,348.56.  In  January, 
1819,  the  ship  "  Hercules,"  James  King,  Jr.,  master, 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  sugar,  paying  a  duty 
of  $51,765.49  and  consigned  to  Nathaniel  West,  Jr. 
and  others.  The  ship  "Osprey,"  Stephen  Brown, 
master,  arrived  from  Canton,  via  Boston,  in  July,  1819, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  days  from  Canton,  to 
William  P.  Richardson,  and  the  ship  "Midas,"  Tim- 
othy Endicott,  master,  entered  from  Canton,  via  Bos- 
ton, to  Pickering  Dodge,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  cloves 
and  sugar,  in  September,  1819,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  days  from  Canton.  In  February,  1820,  the  ship 
"  Friendship,"  Thomas  Meeke,  master,  entered  from 
Canton  to  Pickering  Dodge  and  others,  with  a  cargo 
paying  a  duty  of  $21,077,44. 

The  brig  "  Leander,"  owned  by  Joseph  Peabody, 
made  three  voyages  direct  from  Canu)n,  entering  in 
March,  1825,  in  April,  1826  and  in  July,  1829.  Charles 
Roundy  was  master  on  the  first  two  voyages  and  N. 
Smith  on  the  last ;  the  cargoes  paying  duties  of  $86, 
847.47,  $92,392.94  and  $84,043.82  respectively.  The 
ship  "  China,"  H.  Putnam,  master,  entered  from  Can- 
ton in  April,  1825,  to  Joseph  Peabody  and  others,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  $22,987.32. 

The  ship  '*  Sumatra,"  owned  by  Joseph  Peabody, 
made  six  voyages  direct  from  Canton,  entering  in 
April,  1829,  in  April,  1830,  in  October,  1831,  in 
June,  1834,  in  December,  1836,  and  in  October* 
1841.  Charles  Roundy  was  master  on  the  first  four 
voyages,  and  Peter  Silver  on  the  last  two.  When  re- 
turning on  the  last  voyage.  Captain  Silver  speaks  the 
ship  "  Echo,"  dismasted,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
passengers  bound  for  New  York.  He  could  not  board 
the  distressed  vessel  at  once,  because  of  the  storm 
then  prevailing,  but  lay  by  until  he  was  able  to  send 
his  boat  and  supply  her  with  sails  and  provisions.  He 
took  on  board  his  own  veasel  twenty-four  of  the  pas- 
sengers, including  several  sick  ladies,  and  landed  them 
at  Holmes  JIoll.  For  the  kind  and  timely  assistance 
rendered.  Captain  Silver  was  presented  by  the  passen- 
gers with  a  silver  pitcher,  and  each  of  his  mates  with 
a  silver  cup. 

The  ship  "  Eclipse,"  William  Johnson,  niast«»r,  en- 
tered from  Canton  in  August,  1832,  consigned  to 
Joseph  Peabody.  The  above-named  codiprise  all  the 
vessels  that  entered  at  the  Salem  Custom-house,  direct 
from  Canton,  bringing  a  full  Cargo  of  Canton  goods. 
There  were  many  other  Salem  vessels  that  went  there 
in  the  course  of  their  voyages,  or  that  cleared  from 
Salem  for  Canton  and  returned  to  other  ports.  The 
ship  "  St.  Paul,"  Chas.  H.  Allen,  master,  and  owned 
by  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  went  to  China  from  Manilla 
and  on  her  return  to  Salem  in  March,  1845,  brought 
part  of  a  cargo  of  tea  and  other  merchandise  from 
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China.  All  the  direct  trade  from  Clinton  to  Salem 
after  1825  was  carried  on  by  Joseph  Pcabody. 

Among  the  vessels  that  cleared  for  Canton  waa  the 
ship  "  Brutus,"  Richard  Crowninshield,  muter 
March  7, 1793.  Theahip  "  Gov.  Endlcolt,"  Benjamin 
Shreve,  master,  uleared  for  Canton  May  5,  1619,  and 
experienced  a  tremendous  gale  on  July  3Ut,  during 
which  the  whole  wutch,  conaiating  of  the  aecond-mate 
Biid  Beven  men  were  wttshed  oTerboard  and  lost,  and 
her  niizzen-mast  and  rudder  were  carried  away.  She 
arrived  at  SL  Salvador  in  acrippled  condition  on  the 
26th  of  September. 

From  a.  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goodhue  on 
hoard  the  ship  "Sumatra,"  Charles  Rountly,  miutcri 
on  a  voyage  tti  Manilla  and  Canton,  the  following  ux- 
trucbi  are  made  as  giving  some  general  account  uf  llie 
incidenta  of  such  voyages. 


II  wu  •  Mg  *l 


4  lup^calLabl  ikilf 


Id  ba  lajrluc  bn  la  mfmk  ti 


IS  iHt  [WBHly  daji  eiidlii(  yaunln;  <■ 


■Dil  fat  Mxi)  ladd*  ths  SInlU  gf  I 
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■lilp  ■  Lalo^'  TlHUnai  Hurlit/.  CMfl 


ttllM.  ind  ■(  MOB  o'clock  cuu 


■'  Nmdif,  StrbmbtF  Itl*.— Weul  iHbun  ml  KkbIIii.    TIio  ttfm 
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Till 


daruut.  launui  ililuk  thi  city  lnraiTitruutliKirlJnnl.  t(  wm  «ii» 
UkoulgrtlHEuclbli.  W>  uhI  >  miiiUor  oT  uriUsH  >.uh41iIii(  llkaa 
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•re  always  rendy  at  tb«  landing  plac^  to  If«d  you  to  tbelr  diopt,  reoom- 
mendlng  thHr  goods  abore  all  othare.  Their  ahops,  eepeclally  tboaa  In 
China  and  New  Streets,  are  rnry  clean,  and  their  goods  make  a  hand- 
some ahow.  They  generally  have  an  English  sign  over  their  door,  bat 
goby  tlie  Oilneeo  nnmoa,  except  some  in  Hog  Lane,  snch  as  *  Jimmy,* 
*  Oooil  Tom,*  *  Young  T<»in,*  etc.,  and  amcmg  otlifm,  *  (Jonrmi  Jnrkaon,* 
recommended  himarir  to  \m.  We  were  not  much  gratlfled  In  finding  the 
hero,  an  inferior,  black-looking  Tartar,  surrounded  by  a  few  pieces  of 
Inferior  silks,  some  pictures,  etc  At  six  o'clock  we  returned  to  the 
ship. 

**  Tkmndaif^  Dseembsr  lllK^At  three  o*rlock  this  morning  six  of  us 
started  in  the  pinnace  for  Canton.  AHer  breakfaat  we  went  up  China 
Btrset  to  finish  making  our  purchases,  and  while  there  mw  a  proeeeslon 
of  a  mandarin,  lie  was  preceded  by  about  a  doxen  dirty-looking  Tar- 
tars with  baiulioofl,  and  no  otiior  nnirurm  than  a  dirty  ml  cap.  Onn  had 
an  instrument  something  like  a  tambourine,  another  something  like  a 
Afe,  which  made  a  hanl  screeching  sound.  The  mandarin  was  in  a 
|ialan(|iiln  and  carried  by  two  Tartara.  At  the  head  of  the  street  there 
was  a  tlieatre.  The  pUyeis  were  very  active,  and  their  dross  was  rich 
and  s|)lemlid.  They  are  paid  by  the  diop-keepeis  ef  the  street,  and  at- 
tract great  numbers  of  Chinese.  At  the  entrance  of  China  Street  there 
was  a  large  figure  of  Josh,  and  around  him  were  burning  several  lights, 
while  before  him  were  heaps  of  oranges,  also  a  roast  pig  snd  a  turkey. 
About  four  o*c1ork  we  started  on  our  return  to  the  siiip. 

**  WtidnnulMg^  tkxemher  ^Mh. — Having  got  nil  our  cnrgo  of  ten  on  txianl, 
we  gut  underway  and  ilropiH.il  down  the  river  on  utir  way  ii»ni%  AHur 
an  uneventful  pasmge.  tlie 'Sumatra*  arrived  safely  In  Salem  harbor, 
with  her  cargo  of  tea,  in  April,  l&IO.*' 

The  India  Trade.— India  was  visited  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  by  Salem  vessels. 
The  trade  was  opened  by  Elius  Ilaskct  Derby,  and 
the  ship  "  Atlantic,"  commanded  by  his  son,  was  the 
first  vessel  to  display  the  American  ensign  at  Surat, 
Ilombay  and  Calcutta.  This  was  in  the  year  1788. 
The  ship  "  Pej?gy  "  arrived  in  Salem,  June  21,1789, 
with  the  first  car|;o  of  Hombay  cotton  brought  to  this 
country,  consigned  to  E.  II.  I^erby.  The  brigaiitine 
**  Henry,"  Benjamin  Crowiiinshield,  master,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  burden,  and  manned 
by  eight  men,  arrived  at  Salem,  from  Madras,  Bengal 
and  the  Isle  of  France,  consigned  to  E.  II.  Derby  and 
John  Derby,  Jr.,  January  10,  1791,  and  on  May  lt3, 

1793,  the  ship  "  Grand  Turk,"  Benjamin  Hodges, 
master,  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  tons  burden, 
and  owned  by  E.  H.  Derby,  arrived  from  Madras 
with  1,031,484  pounds  6f  sugar,  500  bags  of  saltpetre, 
464  pieces  of  redwood,  3,900  hides,  709  bags  of  gin- 
ger, 830  bags  of  pepper,  and  22  chests  of  tea, 
the  cargo  paying  a  duty  of  $24,229,05.  The  "  Grand 
Turk"  had  sailed,  outward  bound, Sunday, March  11, 
1792,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  Captain  Hodges  writes  in  his 
log  book  that  "  great  numbers  of  our  friends  assem- 
bled at  the  old  fort  and  expressed  their  good  wishes  in 
the  old  English  custom  of  three  huzzas."  The 
schooner  "  Polly  and  Sally,"  George  Crowninshield, 
master,  and  consigned  to  Richard  Crowninshield  with 
sugar,  pepper  and  coflfee,  arrived  from  Bengal  in  May, 

1794.  The  brig  "Enterprise,"  William  Ward,  master, 
entered  in  August,  1794,  from  India,  consigned  to 
William  Gray.  The  ship  '*  Henry,"  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield, master,  entered  from  India  and  Cowes,  in 
November,  1794  to  E.  H.  Derby.  "  The  ship  "  Wash- 
ington," Benjamin  Webb,  Jr.,  master,  entered  July 
11, 1795,  from  Calcutta,  via,  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar  to  John  Fisk.    The  ketch  "Eliza,"  Stephen 


Phillips,  roaster,  appears  to  be  the  first  vessel  to  ar- 
rive at  Salem  direct  from  Calcutta.  She  entered  Oc- 
tober 8, 1795,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  to  £.  H.  Derby. 
The  ''  Eliza  "  cleared  from  Salem  for  the  East  Indies, 
December  22,  1794,  with  an  outward  cargo  of  48 
casks  of  brandy,  22  barrels  of  naval  stores,  and  106 
pairs  of  silk  stockings. 

There  were  five  arrivals  from  India  in  1796, — Feb- 
ruary 23d,  the  brig  "Friendship,"  George  Hodges, 
master,  to  Joseph  Osgood,  Jr.,  from  Calcutta ;  April 
18th,  the  snow  "  Peggy,"  Joseph  Ropes,  master,  to  £. 
II.  Derby,  from  India ;  April  18th,  the  ship  "  John," 
Jona  Moulton,  master,  to  William  Gray,  from  Calcut- 
ta; August  16th,  the  brig  "Hind,"  Jona  Hodges, 
master,  from  Calcutta;  and  September  20th,  the 
ketch  "  Eliza,"  Stephen  Phillips,  master,  to  E.  H. 
Derby,  from  Calcutta. 

From  a  New  York  paper,  under  date  of  April,  1796, 
wo  make  the  following  extract:  "The  'America,' 
Captain  Jacob  Crowninshield,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  com- 
mander and  owner,  has  brought  home  an  elephant 
from  Bengal  in  perfect  health.  It  is  the  first  ever 
seen  in  America,  and  is  a  very  great  curiosity.  It  is 
a  female,  two  years  old,  and  of  a  species  that  grows  to 
an  enormous  size.  This  animal  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  being  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  price  ever 
given  for  an  animal,  in  Europe  or  America." 

There  were  four  entries  from  India  in  1797, — in 
May,  the  bark  "Essex,"  John  Hopes,  master,  to  Wil- 
liam Orne,  from  Calcutta;  in  May  the  ship  "  Wil- 
liam and  Henry,"  John  Beckford,  master,  to  William 
Gray,  from  Bengal ;  in  May,  the  ship  "  Benjamin," 
Richard  Gardner,  master,  to  E.  H.  Derby,  from  Cal- 
cutta and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  July,  the 
ship  "  Betsey,"  Nathaniel  Silsbce,  master,  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras,  consigned  to  Daniel  Pierce  and 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  with  sugar,  cofiee  and  pepper, 
paying  a  duty  of  $10,753.20. 

During  the  year  1798  there  were  nine  entries  from 
Calcutta ;  the  largest  number  of  entries  in  any  single 
year.  The  years  1803  and  1818  show  the  same  num- 
ber. The  entries  from  Calcutta  for  the  year  1798 
were, — in  January,  the  ship  "Recovery,  Joseph 
Ropes,  master,  to  E.  H.  Derby ;  in  January,  the  ship 
"  Lucia,"  Thomas  Meek,  master,  to  William  Gray ; 
in  March,  the  bark  "  Sally,"  Benjamin  Webb,  master, 
to  Thomas  Saunders  &  Co. ;  in  March,  the  brig 
"  Good  Hope,"  Edward  West,  master,  to  Nathaniel 
West ;  in  March,  the  brig  "  Adventure,"  James  Barr, 
Jr.,  master,  to  John  Norris;  in  March,  the  ship 
"  Betsey,"  Josiah  Orpe,  master,  to  Samuel  Gray  & 
Go. ;  in  March,  the  ship  "  Mary,"  Nicholas  Thorn- 
dike,  master ;  in  May,  the  ship  "  Sally,"  Josiah  Obear, 
master;  and  in  July,  the  ship  "  Belisarius,"  John 
Crowninshield,  master,  to  George  Crowninshield  <& 
Sons,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  10,767  pounds  of  sugar- 
candy,  and  118,215  pounds  of  coflfee,  from  Calcutta 
and  the  Isle  of  France. 

There  were  but  two  enteries  in  1799.    The  ship 
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"RecOTerj,"  Joseph  Ropea,  master,  eotered  May  7tb, 
to  E.  H.  Derby.  This  vessel  hail  touched  at  Mocha 
on  her  outwaril  pnssnge,  and  disphiyed  the  Ameriuan 
flag  for  the  tint  lime  iit  that  port.  The  ship 
"  UlyBica,"  Josiiak  Onic,  muster,  entered  July  lOth, 
to  William  Gray.  Doth  eiilrie«  were  from  Cnkiilta. 
The  above-named  vesBclB  compriao  all  that  arrived 
from  India  prior  to  the  year  1800. 

The  liniitaof  this  chapter  will  not  permit  a  tliW  list 
of  thesubsequent  entries,  but  the  names  of  a  few  are 
given  aa  ahuwing  the  Salem  merchanta  and  abip- 
jnaatera  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  ahip  "Active," 
Timothy  Uryant,  master,  with  a  cnrgo  of  180,000 
pounds  of  cotton  to  Bryant  &  Niuhola,  entered  from 
Bombay,  in  Aueunt,  1800.  The  ship  "Vigllunt," 
Jnmes  Ckmmnns,  mitslci',  entered  fnim  Bombuy,  in 
February,  1801,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  to  Simon  For- 
rester. The  bark  "  Ellia,"  Benjamin  Lander,  mas- 
ter, entered  from  Calcutta,  July,  1801,  with  a  cargo 
afaugar  and  other  Dicrcbandise  to  Joseph  White. 
The  ship  "  Hazard, '■  Henry  Tibbetts,  master,  entered 
irom  Calcutta,  htay,  1802,  with  sugar,  cigars  and 
cordage,  to  John  and  Richard  Onrdiier,  paying  a 
duty  or«l«,2US. 

The  brig  "  Sally,"  William  Ashtou,  master,  entered 
from  Calcutta  in  February,  1803,  to  Jacob  Ashton  & 
Co.,  with  acac^oof  sugar,  puyingsduty  of  (10,631.54. 
The  ship  "  Lucia,"  Solomon  Towne,  master,  entered 
from  Calcutta  In  August,  1804,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
indigo  and  cheroots,  to  William  Gray  and  others,  and 
paying  a  duty  of  124,001.08. 

The  ship  "Argo,"  Stephen  Field,  master,  entered 
Aom  Caluutta  in  March,  180.^  with  a  cargo  of  sugar 
to  Philip  Chase  and  others,  and  paying  a  duty  of  (32,- 
799.47.  The  ship  "  Mary  Ann,"  Edward  Norris, 
lauster,  entered  from  Calcutta,  April,  1806,  with  a 
cargo  consigned  lo  John  Norris,  and  paying  n  duly  of 
tl4,T97.G8.  Tho  shiji  "  Frunkliu,"  Timothy  Well- 
man,  3d  master,  entered  from  Calcutta  in  October. 
1806,  with  a  cuip^  of  sugar  to  Joseph  PenbuUy,  and 
paying  a  duty  of  $19,734.60.  The  ship  "  Friendship," 
Israel  Williams,  master,  entered  Irom  Madras  in  No- 
vember, 1806,  with  a  cargo  ofpepper,  coffee  and  Indigo 
to  Pierce  &.  Wait,  paying  a  duty  of  $21,093.21.  The 
ship  "Exeter,"  Thos.  B.  Osgood,  master,  entered  from 
Bengal  in  October,  1807,  with  3SG,043  pounds  of  cotton, 
11,141  of  indigo,  and  80,731  of  sugar,  piiyiugn  duty  of 
$10,331.21,  and  consiguod  to  Benjamin  I'ickmaii,  Jr. 

The  ship  "Union,"  William  Osgood,  master,  en- 
tered from  Calcutta  in  September,  1811,  with  a  cargo 
to  Stephen  Phillips,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $20,408.23. 
The  ship  "Restitution,"  David  D.  Pulsifer,  master, 
entered  from  Calcutta  in  October,  1812,  with  a  cargo 
toBimon  Forrester,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $51,520.33. 
The  brig  "Caravan,"  Angustiiie  IleanI,  master,  en- 
tered from  Caleutta  In  March,  1S13,  with  a  cargo  to 
Pickering  Dodge,  paying  a  duty  of  $20,975.  The 
bark  "  Patriot,"  Nallian  Frye,  master,  entered  from 
adci:U>  in  Uarch,  1S1«,  lo  Johu  It.  Andrew*. 
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In  October,  181G,  forty-two  veasda  had  clwrod  for 
India  since  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  sUteen 
of  them  carriod  out  three  million  hard  dollars.  The 
ship  "Malabar."  Josiub  Or uu,  master,  entered  from 
Ikiuibay  in  Juno,  1817,  with  a  cargo  of  L-utloti  and 
j)epper  to  John  W,  Rogers,  paying  a  duty  of  $IS,- 
769.40.  The  aUip  "  F.iideavour,"  Timothy  Bryant, 
Jr.,  master,  entered  in  September,  1817,  to  Dudley  L. 
Piekman.  The  brig  "Alexander,"  David  A.  Ncal, 
master,  entered  from  Bombay  iu  September,  1817, 
with  cotton  to  Jonathan  Neat. 

The  ship  "flentoo,"  Nathaniel  Osgood,  master,  en- 
tered from  Calcutta  in  June,  1818.  The  uargn  of  Ibis 
vessel,  as  was  ufton  the  case  with  large  vesiels  sent  on 
distant  voyages,  was  the  property  of  a  large  nnmbor 
of  persons.  It  consisted  principally  of  sugar  and 
cotton,  and  the  consignees  were  Pickering  Dudge, 
Nathaniel  Silahec,  Francis  and  Qeorge  Lee,  John 
Belknap,  Francis  Quarles,  Samuel  P.  Gardner,  Baker 
&  HuUges,  Henry  Pickering,  John  Derby,  Philip  and 
A.  Chase,  Samuel  G.  Derby.  John  W.  Rogers,  John 
Stone,  Humphrey  Devereaux,  Nathaniel  Osgood  and 
Samuel  O.  Perkins.  The  whole  duty  paid  wa:>  $29,- 
^70.66.  The  brig  "  Lawry,"  John  Hximan,  master, 
entered  from  Calcutta  in  May,  1S20,  to  John  Derby, 
and  paying  a  duty  of  $20,693.99. 

The  brig  "  Naiad,"  Nathaniel  Osgood,  niaster,  ar- 
rived from  C.ilcutta  in  January,  1821,  with  a  cargo 
to  Pickering  Dodge,  paying  a  duty  of  about  $24,000. 
The  ship  "Aurora,"  Robert  W.  Oiiuld,  master,  arrived 
from  Btam  in  January,  1823,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper 
and  coffee  to  Willard  Peele.  The  brig  "Ann." 
Charles  Millett,  master,  arrived  from  Bombay  iu 
November,  1 826,  to  Henry  Prince.  Tho  brig  "  Ruiipor," 
J.  F.  Brookbouse,  master,  entered  from  Bombuy  lit 
February,  1830,  consigned  to  Robert  Bmokhouso. 
Tho  brig  "  Nereus."  Tlioiniu  Farley,  master,  Dnlared 
from  lidmbay  in  April,  1830,  couaigiied  Ut  Jiihn  W. 
Rogers.  The  ship  "Catherine,"  Joseph  Winn,  Jr., 
entered  from  Calcutta  in  October,  1831,  uonsigned  to 
Joseph  Peabody.  The  brig  "  Quill,"  S.  I.  Shillaber, 
master,  entered  from  Bombay  in  October,  1882,  con- 
signed to  N.  L.  Rogers  &.  Brothers.  The  brig 
"Cherokee,"  W.  D.  Smith,  master,  entered  from 
Bombay  in  February,  1837,  consigned  to  Michael 
Shepard.  The  ship  "  William  and  Henry,"  CbaileaH. 
Fahens,  master,  <tnlcrod  from  Bombay  In  September, 
1839,  cuiiaigULHl  to  David  I'ingrco, 

In  1842  there  were  three  entriw  from  Calcutta,— 
the  ship  "General  Harrison,"  W,  Lccraw,  master,  in 
February;  the  ship  "Isaac  Hicks,"  Newell,  master 
in  Septomber;  and  the  ship  "New  Jersey,"  Barry, 
master,  in  December,  all  with  cargoes  consigned  to 
FraiiciH  Pcalxidy.  The  last  entry  at  Sulem  from  ports 
in  India  of  a  vessel  consigned  to  a  Kidcni  merchant 
was  that  of  the  bark  "  Brcndn,"  H.  Ilridges,  master, 
in  August,  1845,  with  a  cargo  of  |iei>per  and  cordage 
to  Michael  Shepard,  paying  a  duty  of  $31,703.lif). 
Within  Uio  lust  few  yoars  there  have  burn  several  on- 
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tries  from  Calcutta  of  vessela  briuging  cargoes  of  jute 
butts  to  the  factories  here/17/r 

A  detailed  liistory  of  these  India  voyages  could  not 
fail  to  be  interesting,  and  would  contain  many  thrill- 
ing accounts  of  the  perils  of  the  sea.  In  January, 
1788,  the  ship  "Juno,"  Henry  Elkins,  master,  and 
owned  by  E.  H.  Derby,  cleared  for  the  East  Indies, 
and  when  forty  hours  out  was  found  to  be  sinking. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  free  her,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  in  twenty  minutes  she  went  down.  The 
crew  escaped  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  were 
picked  up  and  taken  to  Demerara.  In  1793  the  ship 
"Astrea,"  on  a  trading  voyage  from  Madras  to  Pegu, 
was  seized  by  the  king  of  the  latter  place  as  a  trans- 
port for  stores  to  his  army  in  Siam,  who  had  gone 
Uiither  to  attack  that  empire.  Captain  Qibant  and 
his  second  mate  were  detained  as  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  the  voyage.  In  March,  1807,  the  ship 
"Howard,"  Benjamin  Bray,  master,  from  Calcutta, 
was  lost  at  Orapovinc  Cove,  Gloucester.  The  captain, 
second  mate  and  two  seamen  were  drowned.  On 
Thursday,  October  28,  1819,  the  brig  "  Naiad,"  Na- 
thaniel Osgood,  master,  arrived  at  Salem  from  Cal- 
cutta, with  a  cargo  consigned  to  Pickering  Dodge. 
On  the  Monday  night  previous  the  "Naiad"  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  the  second  mate,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Qriffen,  of  Salem,  was  instantly  killed.  He  was 
on  the  maintopsail  yard  at  the  time,  and,  on  being 
struck,  fell  into  the  water  with  his  clothes  on  fire. 
The  first  mate  was  knocked  down  and  one  of  the  men 
severely  injured.  The  vessel  received  but  trifling 
damage. 

From  the  year  1800  to  1842,  inclusive,  only  the 
years  1809,  '14,  '15,  '38,  '39  and  '41  passed  without  an 
entry  at  Salem  from  some  of  the  ports  of  India.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  during  that  period  from 
Calcutta  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  years 
1805,  'OG  and  '07  showing  seventeen,  and  the  years 
1816,  '17  and  '18  showing  twenty-one.  There 
were  twenty  entries  from  Bombay  during  the  same 
time,  six  from  Bengal,  six  from  Madras,  three  from 
Siam,  and  two  from  Ceylon.  During  the  periods 
from  1802  to  1807,  and  from  1810  to  1822,  there  was 
the  greatest  activity  in  the  Calcutta  trade. 

From  1816  to  1840  the  Salem  trade  with  Calcutta 
was  mainly  carried  on  by  Joseph  Peabody.  He  was 
the  owner  of  the  famous  ship  "  George,"  which  made 
voyages  between  Salem  and  Calcutta  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  steamer.  The  '* George"  was  built  in  1814 
for  a  privateer  by  an  association  of  ship-carpenters, 
who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  War  of 
1812.  Peace  came  on  before  she  was  sold,  and  Cap- 
tain Peabody  bought  her  for  sixteen  dollars  per  ton. 
She  measured  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  tons, 
and  was  a  full-rigged  ship.  The  "George"  made 
twenty-one  voyages  to  Calcutta  between  1815  and 
1837.  She  sailed  from  Salem  May  23, 1815,  on  her 
first  voyage,  and  arrived  home  June  13,  1816,  one 

hundred  and  nine  days  from  Calcutta.    The  length  of 
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her  voyages  was  surprisingly  regular,  varying  but  a 
few  days  in  all  her  passages  between  Calcutta  and 
Salem.  She  sailed  from  Salem  August  5,  1836,  on 
her  last  voyage,  reaching  Salem  on  her  return  May 
17, 1837,  one  hundred  and  eleven  days  from  Calcutta. 
Previous  to  her  leaving  Calcutta  on  her  twenty-first 
voyage,  the  Banian  merchants  of  that  port  presented 
to  the  ship  a  complete  and  beautiftil  '*  freedom  suit" 
of  silk  signals  and  colors.  Her  commanders  were 
William  Haskell,  Thomas  West,  Samuel  Endicott, 
Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  and 
Benjamin  Balch,  Jr.  Her  supercargoes  were  Daniel 
H.  Mansfield,  Ephraim  Emmerton,  Jr.,  George  W. 
Endicott,  Samuel  Endicott,  Samuel  Barton  and  James 
B.  Briggs.  Her  cargoes  paid  in  duties  $651,743.32. 
Afler  her  last  voyage  to  Calcutta  she  was  sold  to  Jef- 
ferson Adams  and  Caleb  Smith,  and  went  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  she  was  condemned  about  January  12, 
1838.  ,  Mr.  Peabody  imported  from  Calcutta,  between 
1807  and  1810,  about  1,050,000  pounds  of  indigo,  of 
which  the  ship  "George"  brought,  in  seventeen 
voyages,  755,000  pounds. 

The  Batavia  Trade. — In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
near  the  island  of  Sumatra,  lies  the  island  of  Java, 
and  here  again  Salem  vessels  were  the  first  to  display 
the  American  ensign.  There  was  quite  an  extensive 
trade  with  this  island  in  the  early  days  of  Salem's 
commerce.  Of  the  seventy-two  arrivals  from  Batavia 
between  the  years  1796  and  1855,  thirty-five  were  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1807,  and  seventeen  during  the 
years  1817,  '18,  '19  and  '20.  From  1806  to  1816  there 
was  no  arrival. 

The  brig  "  Sally,"  Benjamin  Webb,  master,  cleared 
for  Batavia  Sept.  30, 1795,  and  entered  from  the  same 
place  Sept.  6,  1796,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  sugar 
to  Thomas  Saunders  &  Co.  The  schooner  *'  Patty," 
Edward  West,  master,  cleared  for  Batavia  Sept.  26, 

1795,  with  wine,  brandy,  gin,  tobacco,  lead  and  iron, 
and  entered  from  that  place,  on  her  return,  Oct  3, 

1796,  with  pepper  and  sugar,  consigned  to  Nathaniel 
West  The  bark  "  Vigilant,"  John  Murphy,  master, 
entered  in  February,  1797,  with  238,746  pounds  of 
coflee  and  168,604  pounds  of  sugar,  consigned  to 
Simon  Forrester.  The  brig  "  Eunice,"  Enoch  Sweet, 
master,  entered  in  July,  1797,  with  coflee  and  pepper 
to  George  Dodge  and  others.  The  brig  "  Star,"  John 
Burchmore,  master,  entered  in  November,  1797,  to 
John  Norris  &  Co.  The  bark  "  Eliza,"  Gamaliel 
Hodges,  master,  entered  in  February,  1798,  and  again 
in  December,  1799,  to  Joseph  White."  The  brig 
**  Olive  Branch,"  Jonathan  Lambert,  Jr.,  master,  en- 
tered in  1798,  consigned  to  Ashton  &  Lambert.  The 
ship  "  Friendship,"  Israel  Williams,  master,  entered 
July  4, 1798,  with  301,687  pounds  of  coflee  and  111,- 
087  pounds  of  sugar,  to  Pierce  &  Wait,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  $18,376.13.  The  brig  "  Exchange,"  William 
Richardson,  master,  entered  in  August,  1798,  to 
Esekiel  H.  Derby.  The  ship  ''Hazen,"  Jonathan 
Hodges,  master,  entered  in  August^  1798,  consigned 
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to  Willinm  Orne.  The  thip  "  Franklin,"  Jamea 
Devereux,  master,  entered  in  October,  1U)1,  with 
S15,742  potuidd  ofL-olTee,  IGi.liIlO  nt  pepper  anil  liS,- 
7^  or  sugar,  conBJgnud  tit  Joseph  Peabody,  niid  pnj'- 
ing  a  duly  of  $2!),7O0.4O.  The  uiiiie  veuul,  with  the 
«ckme  moater  nnd  co n a igooe,  entered  in  Mmch,  1804, 
«nd  May,  1S05. 

The  ahip  "  Margaret,"  Samuel  Derby,  niaater,  en- 
tered in  June,  1802,  with  coffee  and  other  merchan- 
dise, consigned  to  John  Derby  and  Benjamin  Pick- 
man.  The  "  Margaret "  cleared  for  Sumatra  Nov.  1 9, 
1800,  with  Tilly  thoudand  dollara  in  apecie,  twelve 
caslcB  of  Mulnga  wine  and  two  hogaheatU  of  bacon. 
She  left  Sulcm  lliirbor  on  the  26lh  of  November,  and 
anchored  in  Table  B:iy,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Fob.  4, 
1601.  Leaving  Tiible  lluy  February  10,  ahe  reached 
Bencoolen  Ruada,  Sumatra,  on  the  10th  of  April,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-alx  days  from  Sulem.  Without 
stopping  to  trade  at  Sumatra,  the  veeael  proceeded  to 
BaUvia,  arriving  there  on  the  25th  of  April.  White 
»t  Datavia  Cnptaiu  Derby  made  a  bar]<;ain  with  the 
Dutch  East  IndiaCompany  to  take  the  annual  freights 
tn  and  from  Japan,  and  left  lor  that  plnce  with  hia 
■cargo  Juno  20,  1801. 

The  "  Margaret  arrived  at  the  port  of  NiignsiiUi 
July  19,  being  obliged  tr>  tire  aulutea  and  dress  the 
vessel  with  ftaga  before  entering  port  Mr.  George 
Cleveland,  who  was  clerk  for  Captain  Derby,  gives  an 
intercating  doacription  of  hia  visit  to  the  city  of  Niiga- 
saki.  "In  the  tirat  place,''  he  says,  "we  went  to 
Facquia's,  an  eminent  utulT  merchant.  Here  we  were 
entertained  in  such  manner  us  we  little  expected.  We 
had  set  before  us,  for  a  repast,  pork,  fowls,  meao,  egga, 
boiled  fish,  sweetmeuta,  cake,  various  kinds  of  fruit 
and  SAcky  and  tea.  The  lady  of  the  bouse  was  intro- 
duced, who  drank  tea  with  each  of  us,  us  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Japan.  She  nppeurcd  tt>  be  n  niodcat  woman. 
The  place  we  next  viaitod  wus  a  tciaple,  to  which  we 
luconded  from  the  street  by  at  leaat  two  hundred 
■tone  Btepa.  Adjoining  tliia  woa  tlio  burying-ground. 
We  went  next  to  the  glaas-houte,  which  was  on  a 
■malt  scale;  thence  to  a  lac- ware  merchani's,  where 
we  wore  entertaiucd  with  great  hnapitality.  Thence 
ire  went  to  ii  ica-honse,  or  hotel,  where  we  dined. 
Alter  dinner  we  were  entertained  with  various  feats 
of  dauciug  and  tumbling.  Towards  dark  wereturned 
to  the  ialund,  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  In  the  atrcels 
to  SCO  us  puna  ibuC  it  nan  with  difltculty  tlial  we  couhl 
^t  along.  The  number  of  children  we  saw  waa  truly 
aatoniahing.  The  slrccls  are  narrow,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  alreet  ia  n  gate,  which  la  locked  at  night.  The 
houses  are  of  two  eUiries,  built  of  wood. 

"The  Japanese  obaerved  one  fast  when  we  were 
there.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  the  dead.  The  cer- 
emonies were  principally  in  the  night.  The  first  was 
devoted  to  feiiating,  at  which  they  fancy  their  friends 
to  be  present ;  the  aecoud  and  third  nights  the  graves 
are  lighted  with  paper  lamps  and,  situated  as  they 
«rs  on  the  aide  of  a  biii,  make  a  most  brillijint  ap- 


Early  in  November  * 
remained  n  few  daya,  whei 


pearance.  On  the  fourth  night,  at  three  o'clock,  tha 
lamps  are  all  brought  down  to  the  water  and  put  into 
small  straw  barijues  with  paper  sails,  made  Ibr  th« 
occasion,  and,  alter  putting  in  rice,  fruit,  etc.,  tliey  are 
set  afiout.    The  exhibition  was  very  fine. 

"  As  the  time  waa  approaching  for  our  departure, 
we  begun  U>  receive  our  returns  from  the  interior, 
brought  many  hundred  miles.  These  consisted  of  the 
most  bcautilUI  lacquered  ware,  such  us  waitera,  writ- 
ing-deaks,  tea-cnddies,  knife-boxea  and  tables.  W« 
also  received  a  great  variety  of  ailks,  fana  in  large 
quantities  and  a  great  variety  of  ]iorcclain.  The  East 
India  Company's  car^  bud  already  been  put  on 
hoanl.  Tlio  princijial  nrtlcio  was  copiwr  in  small 
baiB.  Tho  company's  shijM  have  been  obliged  tu  take 
their  departure  from  the  anchorngo  opjKMite  Naguaitkl 
on  a  certain  day  to  the  lower  roads,  no  matter  whether 
it  blew  high  or  low,  fair  or  foul,  even  if  a  thousand 
boats  should  be  required  to  tow  them  down.  We,  of 
predecessors  hnd  done. 
it  to  this  anchorage  and 
we  sailed  for  Itatavia, 
arrived  safely  after  a  paaaage  of  a  month." 

Thia account  is  interesting  bouiniuo  tho  "Margaret" 
waa  the  first  Salem  vessel  and  the  aocoud  Ameri- 
can vessel  to  visit  Japan.  The  ship  "  Franklin,"  of 
Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Devereux,  of 
Salem,  was  the  first  American  vessel  which  traded 
witti  Japan,  having  been  employed  to  make  tho  same 
voyage  as  the  "Margaret"  two  yeara  previously. 
Commercial  intercourse  waa  not  opened  with  Japan 
till  half  a  century  later  ;  the  American  Treaty,  the 
result  of  the  expedition  under  Commodore  Perry, 
which  opened  her  porta  to  the  world,  being  dated 
March  31, 1854.  Provioiu  to  this  time  all  tho  trade 
with  Japan  waa  in  tho  hanils  of  the  Dutch,  who  wci« 
obliged  to  submit  to  tho  grossciit  indignities. 

The  ship  "Henry,"  John  llarton,  mauler,  on tured 
from  Batavia  in  July,  1803,  to  John  Derby  and  Ben- 
jamin I'ickman.  The  ship  "  Herald,"  Zachariah  V. 
Silsbee,  master,  entered  in  May,  1804,  to  Nathaniel 
Silsbee.  The  brig  "  William  "  arrived  Aug.  31, 1802, 
consigned  to  Jonathan  Muaon.  She  tost  her  captain, 
John  Felt,  and  her  male  by  aicknosa  during  the  voy- 
age. The  ahip  "  Mary  and  Eliza,"  Nathaniel  Huw- 
thorue,  master,  arrived  in  Octtiber,  1804,  with  colTee, 
nutmegs,  sugar  and  mace,  to  Joseph  White.  The 
bark  "  Ucorgelown,"  (Icorge  Kopca,  muster,  arrived 
in  April,  180(i,  to  Slephcu  Phillips.  The  ship 
"Henry,"  Benjamin  Russell,  master,  arrived  in  May, 
1806,  to  Edward  Russell  and  others.  The  ahip  "  Her- 
cules" made  two  voyages,  enlering  in  March,  1816, 
and  March,  1817,  to  Nathaniel  West,  commanded  on 
the  first  voyage  by  Edward  West  and  on  the  second 
by  James  King,  Jr.  The  ship  "  Erin,"  Nathan  Cook, 
niiuiter,  entered  in  November,  1819.  to  Henry  Picker- 
ing. Tho  brig  "  Franklin,"  John  White,  master,  en- 
tered in  September,  1820,  to  Stephen  White.  The 
brig  "Roscoe,"  J.  M.  Ropes,  master,  entered  in  Au- 
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gust,  1827,  to  Charles  Saunders.  The  bark  "  Henry/' 
R.  Wheatland,  master,  entered  in  December,  1836, 
consigned  to  Samuel  Cook  and  others. 

The  ship  *'  Union,''  William  Osgood,  moster,  from 
Pulo  Penang,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  tin,  con- 
signed  to  Stephen  Phillips,  was  cast  away  on  the 
northwest  point  of  Baker's  Island,  Feb.  24, 1810,  dur- 
ing a  snowstorm  and  lost  with  most  of  her  cargo. 

The  brig  "Java,"  Nathaniel  Osgood,  master,  from 
Batavia,  went  ashore  on  the  bar  off  Nauset,  Cape  Cod, 
on  the  night  of  February  9,  1832,  in  a  snowstorm. 
The  crew  narrowly  ascapcd  in  the  boats.  The  cargo, 
consisting  of  585,000  pounds  of  coffee,  13,500  pounds 
of  nutmegs  and  94,000  pounds  of  block-tin,  was 
owned  by  Jonathan  Neal.  The  vessel  was  a  total 
wreck. 

The  ship  ''  Sumatra,"  Peter  Silver,  master,  made 
two  voyages  from  Batavia,  arriving  at  Salem  in  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  and  August,  1843,  consigned  to  Joseph 
Peabody.  Captain  Silver  has  a  strange  experience  on 
one  of  these  voyages.  He  sees  a  vessel  in  distress, 
and  bearing  down  finds  her  to  be  the  bark  "  Kilmars," 
of  Qlasgow,  with  no  person  on  deck  except  a  female, 
who  seems  almost  frantic.  He  sends  a  boat  and 
brings  her  on  board.  She  was  about  eighteen  years 
old,  and  wife  of  the  commander  of  the  bark.  Two 
months  before  the  vessel  had  sailed  from  Batavia 
with  a  cargo  of  sugar  for  Europe.  Tlie  crew,  shipped 
at  Batavia,  were  many  of  them  discharged  convicts. 
The  captain  received  an  intimation  tliat  the  crew 
contemplated  obtaining  possession  of  the  vessel,  and 
when  it  became  certain  that  such  was  their  intention, 
he  charged  the  ringleader  with  the  design  and,  in  the 
altercation  that  followed,  shot  and  wounded  him. 
He  then  succeeded  in  confining  the  crew  in  different 
parts  of  the  vessel,  and  endeavored  with  the  help  of 
two  boys,  to  navigate  his  vessel  back  to  Batavia.  In 
the  early  morning,  before  the  vessel  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Silver,  the  captain  with  the  two  boys  had 
started  in  a  boat  for  the  shore  to  procure  help.  The 
captain's  wife  finding  her  husband  missing  was  fear- 
ful that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  mutineers,  but  she 
found  that  they  were  still  confined.  Dreading  lest 
they  would  soon  break  out,  she  took  her  stand  on  the 
rail,  determined  to  throw  herself  overboard  if  they 
regained  the  deck.  Only  twenty  minutes  after  she 
was  taken  from  the  "  Kilmars  "  the  crew  broke  out, 
took  charge  of  the  vessel  and  made  sail.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  collision.  Captain  Silver  steered  away  from 
the  vessel  and  arrived  at  Batavia,  where  he  placed 
the  lady  under  the  charge  of  the  Dutch  Government. 
The  "  Kilmars  "  subsequently  reached  Angler,  where 
the  authorities  took  possession  of  her  and  adopted 
measures  for  the  trial  of  her  crew.  The  captain  and 
the  boys  were  picked  up  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
Anxiety  and  overwork  had  made  him  partially  in- 
sane. When  he  lefl  his  vessel  he  had  expected  to  be 
able  to  return  at  once  with  help. 
The     ship    "Rome,"    Nathaniel    Brown,    master 


arrived  from  Batavia  in  December,  1842,  consigned 
to  B.  W.  Stone.  The  last  arrivals  in  our  harbor  from 
Batavia,  were  the  "  Buckeye,"  in  August,  1853,  and 
"Witch,"  in  November,  1855,  both  consigned  to 
Edward  D.  Kimball. 

The  Sumatra  Trade. — Salem  sent  the  first  ves- 
sel that  ever  sailed  direct  from  this  country  to  Suma- 
tra, and  a  Salem  captain  commanded  the  last 
American  vessel  that  brought  a  cargo  of  pepper  from 
that  island.  In  the  year  1793,  Captain  Jonathan 
Carnes  of  Salem,  being  at  the  port  of  Bencoolen, 
learned  that  pepper  grew  wild  on  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Sumatra.  On  his  return  to  Salem  he  made 
known  his  discovery  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Peele,  who 
immediately  built  a  schooner  and  gave  Carnes  the 
command.  The  vessel  was  called  the  "Rajah,"  and 
was  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burden,  carrying, 
four  guns  and  ten  men.  In  1795  he  set  sail  for 
Sumatra,  the  destination  of  the  vessel  and  the  object 
of  the  voyage  being  kept  a  profound  secret.  The 
"  Rajah  "  cleared  at  Salem  November  3, 1795,  for  India, 
having  on  board  two  pipes  of  brandy,  fifly-eight  cases  of 
gin,  twelve  tons  of  iron,  two  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
and  two  boxes  of  salmon.  The  vessel  was  absent 
eighteen  months,  during  which  time  her  owner  Mr, 
Peele  had  no  tidings  from  her.  At  last  she  entered 
Salem  harbor,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  in  bulk,  the 
first  to  be  so  imported  into  this  country.  This  cargo 
was  sold  at  a  profit  of  seven  hundred  per  cent  Such 
an  extraordinary  voyage  created  great  excitement 
among  the  merchants  of  Salem,  and  they  were  all 
anxious  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  Eastern 
World  the  cargo  had  been  procured.  But  the  matter 
still  remained  a  secret.  Captain  Carnes  was  prepar- 
ing for  another  voyage;  and  the  Salem  merchants 
determined  if  possible  to  penetrate  the  mystery, 
despatched  several  vessels  to  the  port  of  Bencoolen 
where  it  was  known  Carnes  got  his  first  knowledge 
of  the  trade.  They  were  not  successful,  however,  and 
had  to  make  up  their  voyages  in  some  of  the  ports  of 
India.  But  the  secret  voyages  to  Sumatra  did  not 
long  continue.  By  the  first  of  the  present  century  the 
mystery  was  penetrated,  and  the  whole  ground  open 
to  competition. 

The  brig  "  Rajah  "  made  several  voyages  to  Suma- 
tra, under  command  of  Captain  Carnes,  entering  at 
Salem  in  October,  1799,  with  158,544  pounds  of  pep- 
per, and  in  July,  1801,  with  147,776  pounds,  the  last 
consigned  to  Jonathan  &  Willard  Peele. 

The  firm  of  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  early  Sumatra  trade.  The 
ship  "  Bclisarius,"  Samuel  Skerry,  Jr.,  master,  made 
several  voyages  for  this  firm,  entering  at  Salem  in 
July,  1801,  with  320,000  pounds  of  pepper ;  in  July, 
1802,  with  306,542  pounds ;  and  in  September,  1803, 
with  276,459  pounds.  The  ship  "America"  made 
two  voyages,  commanded  by  John  Crowninshield  on 
the  first  and  Jeremiah  Briggs  on  the  second,  and 
entering  in  November,  1801,  with  815,792  pounds  of 
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pepper,  paying  a  duty  of  $S3,S42,27,  and  cleariog 
January  2,  1802,  on  tha  tccond  voyage,  returning  in 
October,  1802,  with  760,000  pounds,  paying  $60,031.76. 
The  ship  "  Concord,"  Jonathan  Gurnes,  inoater,  made 
two  voyiigCH,  entering  in  November,  1803,  and  in 
August,  1805.  The  ahip  "  John,"  John  Dodge,  niaa- 
ter,  onterud  in  OcUiber,  1807,  and  the  aliip  "Fame," 
Ilolten  J.  Breed,  master.  In  April,  1812,  with  623,277 
poundH  of  pepper,  paying  a  duly  of  $37,390.62,  all 
consigned  to  tliis  linn. 

Joseph  Peubody  entered  upon  this  trade  early. 
Among  hia  veBseU  were  the  uhip  "  Oiiieinnatnii,  John 
Endicott,  miutcr,  whieh  entered  in  September,  1803, 
with  307,824  pounda  of  pcpjier;  and  in  November, 
1807,  commanded  hy  William  lliiekcll,  with  347,000 
pounds.  The  ahip  "' Franlilin,"  Sumuel  Tucker, 
muBter,  which  entered  in  September,  1810,  with  639,- 
686  puunda.  The  ahip  "JnnUH,"  John  Endicott, 
moater,  which  entered  in  December,  1809,  with  637,- 
9S9  pounda,  and  in  December,  1810,  with  647,795 
pounds.  Tho"Janua"  sailed  from  Salem  April  1, 
1810,  and  arrived  at  the  Vineyard  on  her  return, 
November  26,  1810,  making  one  of  llio  shortest 
voyages  ever  made  from  Sulem  to  Buniatra  und  back. 
These  were  among  Mr.  I'eabody'a  early  voyages. 
He  continued  the  trade  until  about  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1844.  The  ahip  "Sumatra,"  Peter  Silver, 
maater,  which  entered  in  July,  1S38,  and  tiie  ship 
"Eclipse,"  Qeorge  Whitemarsh,  master,  which  en- 
tered in  Fubcimry,  1840,  hi  February,  1841  nnd  in 
December,  1842,  and  the  ship  "Lotos,"  llenjamiu 
Batch,  Jr.,  master,  which  entered  in  November,  1841, 
were  among  the  later  voyages. 

Abel  Lawrence  &  Co,  were  the  consignees  of  tlie 
brig  "George  Washington,"  Timothy  Bryant,  muster, 
which  entered  in  November,  1S03,  and  of  the  ahip 
'  "Putnam,"  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  inaster,  which  en- 
tered in  December,  180S,  with  425,000  pounda  of 
popper  and  42,000  pounda  of  colTee  from  Sumatra  and 
the  lale  of  France,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $27,034.67. 
Captain  Bowditch  allerwards  became  distinguished 
for  his  matbematicul  works  and  as  nn  uutronomer, 
and  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  by  his  treatises 
on  navigation. 

Captain  Bowditch  writes  in  hia  journal  of  this 
voyage  : 

"  On  your  arrival  at  Sumatra  you  contract  with  the 
Datoo  for  the  pepper  and  flx  the  price.  If  more  than 
one  veaael  is  at  the  port  the  pepper  which  comes  daily 
to  the  scales  is  shared  between  them  as  they  agree. 
Sometimes  the  Datoo  conlrncts  to  load  one  vessel 
before  any  other  is  allowed  U>  take  any,  and  he  holds 
to  this  agreement  aa  long  aa  he  linde  it  for  hia  inter- 
est to  do  au,  and  no  longer,  for  a  handsome  present  or 
an  increuae  of  the  price  will  prevent  the  pepper  from 
being  brought  in  for  several  days,  and  the  person 
who  made  the  agreement  must  either  quit  the  port  or 
elae  give  an  additional  price.  The  price  in  1803  wils 
from  leii  Ui  eleven  dollars  jtw  ptcul.    Tke  pri<M  liiu 


''  The  pe]>per  oenson  commences  in  January,  when 
they  begin  to  gather  the  small  pepper  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vine;  in  March,  April  and  May  is  ibe  lieiglit 
of  the  crop.  The  beat  pepper  grows  at  the  top  of  the 
vines  and  is  gathered  the  lust.  It  is  larger  and  more 
solid  than  that  gathered  at  an  earlier  period.  Some 
Buppoae  that  the  pepper  is  all  gathered  in  May, 
but  I  was  in  some  of  the  gardeiia  in  July,  and  found 
at  the  top  of  the  vines  large  ((uantities  which  would 
he  ripe  in  a  few  days.  Some  calculate  on  two  crops, 
hut  from  the  best  information  I  could  procure,  there 
is  only  one.  The  pejiper  is  generally  weighed  on 
American  scalea.  It  is  sold  by  the  picul,  equal  to 
one  hundrci  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  pounda. 
What  is  weighed  in  the  day  is  paid  for  in  the  even- 
ing, they  being  unwilling  to  trust  their  property 
in  the  hands  of  those  they  deal  with;  in  the  sumo 
manner  it  ia  not  prudent  to  pay  In  advance  to  the 
Daloo,  aa  It  would  often  be  diflieult  to  ^et  pepper  or 
money  of  him  again.'' 

The  ship  "  (lood  Ilojtc,"  George  Cleveland,  master, 
entered  in  January,  1805,  eonaigned  to  Nathaniel 
West.  The  ship  "  Freedom,"  John  Keith,  muster,  in 
January,  1805,  consigned  to  Jonathan  &  Willard 
Peele.  The  bark  "Eliza,"  Joseph  Beadle,  master, 
entered  in  August,  180<),  cinsigoed  to  Joseph  White 
&  Co.  The  ship  "  Union,"  George  Pierce,  master, 
entered  in  Otil^iber,  1806,  consigned  to  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, with  four  hundred  and  sixty-live  llioiiaanil  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  [>oundB  of  pepper,  paying  a 
duty  of  $^,506.26.  The  ship  "  Eliza,"  James  Cook, 
master,  entered  in  October,  1807,  with  one  million 
twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  eight  pounda 
of  pepper,  consigned  to  James  Cook,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  ♦66,!)03.i)0.  'Hie  ship  "  Herald,"  Z.  V.  Silsboo, 
majitcr,  eiilcrul  in  Deceiuher,  IHi)!),  conaigned  to 
James  Devcreux.  The  bark  "Active,"  William  P, 
Itii'litirdaon,  master,  entered  in  December,  1809,  con- 
signed to  John  Dodge,  Jr.  The  bark  "  Camel," 
Uolten  J.  Breed,  master,  entered  in  July,  1816,  con- 
signed to  William  Silsbee.  The  bark  "  Eliza  and 
Mary,  Nathaniel  Orilfon,  master,  consigned  to  Wil- 
liam Fettyplace,  entered  April,  1323.  The  brig 
"  Jane,"  Thomas  Saul,  master,  entered  in  November, 
1823,  consigned  to  Willard  Peele,  The  hrig  "  Persia," 
Mosea  Kmlicolt,  miutcr,  in  July,  1824,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  pepper  to  Dudley 
L.  Pickman.  The  ship  "Friendship,"  Charles  M. 
Endicott,  master,  enloreil  in  July,  1831,  consigned  to 
William  Silshee,  and  the  ship  "  Delphos,"  James  D. 
Oillis,  master,  entered  in  October,  1831,  consigned  to 
Z.  F.  Silsbee  and  others,  The  bark  "  Malay,"  J.  B. 
Silabeo,  master,  entered  in  November,  1836.  The 
bark  "  Borneo,"  C.  S.  Huntington,  master,  in  April, 
1842,  consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silsbee. 

David  Pingrec  was  the  cunsi);nee  of  the  ship 
"Coruliiio  Augusta,"  which  ciiUiicd  in  August,  1812, 
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and  in  November,  1846.  She  was  commanded  on  the 
first  voyage  by  £.  D.  Winn.  Tucker  Daland  was  the 
consignee  of  the  brig  '*  Luciila/'  which  entered  in 
June,  1842  and  in  November,  1846.  H.  W.  Perlcins 
was  the  master  on  tlie  first  voyage  and  D.  Marshall 
on  the  second.  This  was  the  last  vessel  to  arrive  at 
Salem  from  the  coa-t  of  Sumatra. 

The  trade  with  Sumatra  was,  at  one  time,  mainly 
carried  on  by  Salem  merchants,  and  a  laryre  propor- 
tion of  the  pepper  consumed  was  distributed  to 
all  countries  from  the  port  of  Salem.  From  the  year 
1799  to  1846  inclusive,  but  ^ve  years  (1813,  '14,  '16, 
'22  and  '37)  passed  without  an  entry  at  Salem  from 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  During  that  period  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  arrivals,  the 
years  1809,  '10  and  '23  showing  ten  each,  the  largest 
number  in  any  single  year. 

Although  the  direct  trade  between  Salem  and  Su- 
matra ceased  in  1846,  Salem  vessels  and  Salem  ship- 
masters were  engtigcd  in  it  until  a  much  later  date. 
The  last  Salem  vessel  on  the  coast  was  the  ship  "Aus- 
tralia," J.  Dudley,  master,  owned  by  Stone,  Silsbee  & 
Pickman.  She  was  there  in  1860.  There  is  no  direct 
trade  to-day  between  the  United  States  and  Sumatra. 
Captain  Jonathan  Carnes,  of  Salem,  conimanded  the 
first  American  vessel  that  ever  procured  a  cargo  of  pep- 
per in  bulk  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and  a  Salem 
captain  was  master  of  the  last  American  vessel  that 
visited  that  coast.  The  bark  "Tarquin,"  Thomas 
Kimball,  master,  and  William  F.  Jelly,  mate,  both  of 
Salem,  arrived  at  New  York  in  1867,  and  this  arrival 
closed  the  American  trade  with  the  Island  of  Su- 
matra. The  "  Tarquin  "  was  owned  by  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, of  Boston. 

The  energy  and  fearlessness  of  our  early  navigators 
was  something  almost  marvellous.  In  vessels  of  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  they  boldly  set  sail  for 
ports  never  before  visited  by  Americans,  and  without 
chart  or  guide  of  any  kind,  made  their  way  amid 
coral  reefs  and  along  foreign  shores.  Even  as  late 
as  1831,  when  a  United  States  war  vessel  was  de- 
spatched to  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  no  chart  of  the 
cosist  could  bo  found  in  the  pfmscMsion  of  the  govern- 
ment The  United  States  frigate  "  Potomac  "  sailed 
for  the  East  Indies  in  1831,  and  in  the  journal  of  her 
voyage  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  original  intention 
of  her  commander  to  prepare  charts  and  sailing  di- 
rections for  the  guidance  of  other  mariners,  but  that 
"  this  duty  has  been  much  more  ably  performed  than 
it  could  have  been  with  our  limited  materials."  For 
this  important  service  our  country  is  indebted  to 
Captains  Charles  M.  Endicott  and  James  D.  Qillis, 
of  Salem,  Mass..  The  former,  who  was  master  of  the 
''  Friendship,"  when  she  was  seized  by  the  Malays 
at  Quallah-Battoo,  has  been  trading  on  this  coast  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  and  during  that  period  he 
has,  profitably  for  his  country,  filled  up  the  delays 
incidental  to  a  |>epper  voyage,  by  a  careful  and  reli- 
able survey  of  the  coast,  of  which  no  chart  was  pre- 


viously extant  which  could  be  relied  on.  Captain 
Endicott  has  since  published  the  results  of  his  labors 
in  a  well  executed  chart,  which  comprises  all  that 
portion  of  the  coast  which  is  included  between  Sin- 
kel,  2^  18^  and  4''  16'  north.  Actuated  by  a  like  com- 
mendable zeal  for  the  commercial  interests  of  his 
native  country,  Captain  Qillis  has  extended  the  sur- 
veys to  latitude  6^  north,  and  published  an  excellent 
chart,  accompanied  also  with  sailing  directions. 
These  are  important  acquisitions  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  coast,  and  will  increase  the  security  of  our  mer- 
chants and  mariners.  We  gladly  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  both  these 
gentlemen  for  much  valuable  Information  and  many 
interesting  facts. 

Salem,  therefore,  was  not  only  the  first  at  Sumatra, 
but  the  first  to  make  it  safe  for  others  to  follow  her 
lead,  and  as  long  as  American  vessels  visited  the  coast 
their  commanders  were  provided  with  copies  of  the 
charts  prcj>arcd  by  these  Salem  shipmasters. 

The  dangers  of  the  coral  reefs  were  not  the  only 
ones  our  mariners  had  to  contend  with.  The  natives 
of  the  island  were  cruel  and  treacherous,  and  ready 
to  commit  any  atrocity  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 

The  ship  "  Putnam,"  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Carlton,  was  captured  by  the  Malays  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1806,  and  several  of  the  crew  massacred. 
The  "  Putnam  "  was  at  anchor  in  the  outer  roads  of 
Rhio  (island  of  Bentang),  where  she  had  been  trading 
with  the  natives  for  pepper.  The  captain  had  already 
closed  his  business  at  lihio,  when  the  fatal  catastro- 
phe took  place.  There  was  at  the  time  a  Malay  brig, 
belonging  to  Lingen  (a  neighboring  island),  lying  in 
the  inner  roads,  besides  two  English  brigs,  viz.,  the 
" Malcolm,"  Captain  Fenwick,  and  the  "Transfer," 
Captain  Matthews.  On  the  26th  the  captain,  having 
been  ashore  and  on  board  the  "  Malcolm  "  to  transact 
some  business,  was  informed  on  his  return  that  a  boat 
from  the  Lingen  brig  had  made  a  visit  to  his  ship  in 
his  absence,  and  from  their  behavior  excited  strong 
suspicions  of  a  design  to  cut  her  off.  They  had  also 
been  on  board  several  times  before  without  any  ap- 
parent business,  but  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Cap- 
tain Carlton,  apprehensive  of  their  design,  endeavored 
to  excite  the  caution  and  courage  of  his  officers  and 
crew,  confident  that  there  was  no  danger  but  from 
negligence  or  timidity.  The  next  morning  (the  27th) 
the  captain  sent  the  third  officer  to  the  Malay  bng  to 
forbid  their  again  coming  on  board  the  ship.  He  at 
the  same  time  repaired  and  set  the  boarding  nettings 
and  made  other  preparations  for  defense.  About  five 
in  the  afternoon  his  apprehensions  were  renewed,  by 
observing  the  Malay  boat  again  coming  toward  the 
ship,  whereupon  he  ordered  every  man  to  arm  him- 
self, and  have  everything  in  readiness,  in  case  of  an 
attack ;  but  his  apprehensions  were  lessened  on  the 
boat's  nearer  approach,  by  observing  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant in  it  The  merchant  came  on  board  and  offered 
to  barter  pepper  for  tin,  on  terms  which  the  officers 
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(ivho  had  wanted  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  pri- 
vate adventureH)  accepted,  and,  to  make  Ihe  bargain 
tnore  sure,  took  thirty  dollarn  of  liim  aa  earneet.  Not 
one  of  the  Muiayt  could,  nl  this  lime,  be  persuaded 
to  enter  the  ahip,  and  ot  uuiiset  lliey  returned  tu  the 
brig. 

On  the  28th  Captain  Oarlton  found  it  neceaaary  to 
go  on  ahore  once  more,  to  cloae  his  buainesi  with  the 
ttajah,  previous  to  Bailing.  He  waa  mut-h  averse  t« 
leaving  the  ship  again  on  account  of  the  suapicioua 
conduct  of  the  Malays,  who  were  expected  on  board 
with  pepper  as  agreed  for.  However,  as  the  brig  lay 
to  the  aouthward,  and  na  it  blew  a  perfect  gale  to  the 
iiorthward,  he  thought  there  waa  little  probability  of 
nny  boat  coming  on  board  that  day;  be  therefore  took 
the  pinnace,  with  Mr.  Fenno,  hia  clerk,  and  two  hands, 
and  pr')ceeded  on  shore.  On  his  return,  about  five  in 
the  allernoon,  he  called  on  board  the  "Malcolm"  to 
take  hie  leave.  He  hod  been  there  only  a  few  min- 
utes before  he  wue  alarmed  by  the  eight  of  his  ship's 
boat  coming  along  side,  with  seven  of  the  <'row  on 
board,  three  of  ihem  dangerously  wounded,  vis.,  Mr- 
Sainiicl  Piigo  rionton,  sccoiid  ollicor ;  Stephen  llol- 
biud  and  Williuin  Itrowii,  the  two  former  mortally. 
The  men  were  taken  on  board  and  their  wounds  im- 
mediately dreHsed.  This  shocking  sight  but  too 
plainly  indicated  the  unhappy  event  which  had  taken 
place.  The  Malay  boat,  with  sixteen  men  on  board, 
had  been  to  the  ship  with  the  pepper.  It  seems,  not- 
withstanding all  the  causes  for  suspicion,  they  were 
received  very  unguardedly  on  board  tlie  ship  and 
without  Ihe  people  having  their  arms  at  hand  in  case 
cifan  assault.  The  pepper  was  taken  in,  and  the 
hands  were  about  weighing  it,  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  Malays,  about  six  in  number,  were  secretly 
receiving  their  creases  troin  their  fellows  in  the  boat. 
On  this  the  second  ofliceT,  Mr.  Pierson,  stepped  to- 
ward them  and  directed  them  to  return  to  their  bout. 

This  served  as  a  signal  to  begin  their  savage  aitack, 
in  which  Mr.  Picrsoii  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The 
Malays  in  the  boat  iumeiliately  reinforced  their  com- 
rades in  the  ship.  The  flrsl  officer  received  a  slight 
wound,  and,  being  closely  pursued,  escaped  over  the 
bows,  Richard  Hunt  followed,  but  afterwards  got  up 
by  a  rope  into  the  fore-ehannela,  where  one  of  the 
Malaya  creased  him  through  the  netting  and  he 
druppetl  below  the  channels  and  hehl  on  for  some 
time,  but  was  probably  badly  wounded  and  fell  into 
the  water  and  waa  seen  no  more.  A  number  of  others 
fled  ut  the  onset  of  the  Malays.  The  cook,  a  black 
fellow,  by  the  name  of  George  Cowley,  was  heard  to 
Buy  a  few  minutes  before  the  Malays  began  the  mas- 
sacre that  he  wouhl  not  fight  if  they  did  attempt  to 
take  the  ship;  he  accordingly  concealed  himself  be- 
low and  WHS  not  seen  after  the  action.  A  black  man, 
by  the  name  of  Henry  Annuls,  was  killed  on  deck  as 
soon  as  the  action  began.  CuMar  Thomson,  the  stew- 
ard, a  mulatto,  was  struck  at  the  siuae  time,  but,  being 
u  bravo  iiiau,  iie  saiiwj  »  lianiJapiku  Mill  fcuvcked  the 


lilant  down  and  another  after  him ;  bat  a  tliird 
gave  him  a  mortal  wound.  Stephen  Plolland,  a  sea- 
man, at  the  beginning  of  tiie  attack,  got  over  the 
bows,  where  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  when, spying 
A  haudspiko  on  the  deck,  he  sprang  and  seized  it. 
With  this  he  knocked  down  several  of  the  Malays, 
but,  unfortunately,  received  amortui  stab  ut  last.  At 
length,  what  with  those  who  were  killed  and  wounded 
and  those  who  bad  cncaped  to  places  of  safely,  Wm. 
Brown,  a  carpenter  of  the  ship,  was  left  tu  maintain 
the  contest  alone )  which  he  did  with  great  bravery 
and  success,  and  was  thereby  the  ineitus  of  saving  the 
lives  of  tliose  who  anrvivuil  the  rencoutrc.  He  hmi 
seized  a  strong  slick,  of  about  three  feel  in  length,  on 
the  end  of  which  the  uonk  bad  fastened  an  iron  cofTeo- 
mtll ;  this  was  an  excellent  weapon,  and  he  dealt 
such  deadly  blows  among  his  antagoniata  with  it  that, 
after  a  severe  contest,  he  cleared  the  docks  of  tbeni. 
He  received  two  wounds;  the  first  was  between  the 
ahouidors,  but  not  deep,  as  he  caught  the  hand  of  the 
Malay  and  broke  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  with  a 
well-aimed  stroke  be  laid  the  fellow  at  his  feet.  Im- 
niLHliiituly  he  had  three  more  u|Hin  him,  wlm,  finding 
him  rosiilulo,  rulruatvd  all,  and  in  following  Ihum  iio 
observed  a  fourth,  who  waa  standing  upou  a  cask 
above  him,  aiming  at  him ;  he  attempted  to  seize  his 
hand,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  oa  before ;  he  caught 
bis  arm,  however,  but,  his  hand  being  bloody,  it 
slipped  up  to  his  elbow,  and  the  fellow  crcusod  him 
over  the  left  shoulder;  the  force  of  the  weapon  waa 
in  Slime  measure  stiippud  by  its  striking  the  spine, 
though  it  went  through  hia  back  on  the  right  side  of 
the  spine.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  drove  all  the 
Malays  abaft  the  mizzenmast,  when  Henry  Pcttit 
came  down  from  the  fore-top,  where  he  had  been 
during  the  action.  He  brought  aft  a  handspike  and 
kept  the  Malays  at  hny  until  Brown  went  below  and 
brought  up  A  spear,  with  which  he  quickly  drove 
them  nil  into  the  water,  where  they  were  picked  up 
by  their  bout,  which  had  cut  their  fastenings  and 
dropped  astern  for  that  purpose.  There  were  twelve 
or  thirteen  of  the  Malays  who  had  been  engaged  on 
board ;  one  was  left  deud  upon  deck ;  four  were  car- 
ried olf  wounded,  some,  it  was  supposed,  mortally, 
during  the  struggle,  and  seven  or  eight  were  driven 
overboard  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Brown  and  I'ettit  then  attcmpteil  to  fire  a  swivel 
into  the  boat  as  she  passed  under  the  stern ;  but  the 
confusion  of  the  scene  probably  prevented  their  prim- 
ing it  properly,  so  that  it  did  not  go  off.  The  Malays 
being  thus  driven  out  of  ttie  ahip,  Brown  ran  fore 
and  aft,  in  order  to  rally  tliose  of  his  shipmates  who 
had  abandoned  him  in  the  conflict,  calling  out  that 
the  decks  were  clear  and  they  might  return  with 
safety.  Having  cidlectod  them  together.  Brown  ad- 
viaeil  the  chief  officer  to  display  a  signal  that  would 
bring  tbem  asaistance  from  the  ships  in  the  inner 
roadu ;  but  the  otliccr  being  fi'iirful  of  their  returning 
toaseuond   attack,  gave   orders   fur   iibuoduning  the 
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ship,  though  the  boat  had  by  this  time  pulled  off  two 
or  three  miles,  more  in  fear,  no  doubt,  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  shot  from  the  ship  than  with  any  idea  of 
renewing  their  attack  upon  her;  only  half  of  their 
number  remaining  in  a  condition  for  action,  one  hav- 
ing been  killed  and  seven  others  wounded.  The 
Malays  observing  the  ship  to  be  thus  abandoned  by 
the  crew,  returned,  of  course,  and  took  possession  of 
her. 

The  mortification  of  Captatn  Carlton  at  being  in 
this  sudden  and  unhappy  manner  deprived  of  his 
ship  is  not  to  be  described.  He  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  English  vessels  to  assist  him  in  attempt- 
ing her  recovery.  Captain  Fenwick,  of  the  "Mal- 
colm," very  promptly,  and  Captain  Matthews,  of  the 
**  Transfer,"  with  reluctance,  consented  to  pursue  the 
pirates.  They  accordingly  set  sail,  and  at  eight 
that  evening  anchored  in  the  straits  of  Lingen.  At 
daylight  the  next  morning  they  wciglicd  anchor 
and  steered  fur  J/nigen  ;  at  eight  A.M.  muw  the  pirates 
from  the  top  gallant-yards;  at  half  past  past  five  r.Bf. 
the  "Malcolm"  was  within  cannon-shot,  but  the 
"Transfer,'*  not  sailing  so  well,  three  or  four  leagues 
astern ;  at  six,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  ship,  and  the 
pirate  brig  about  musket-shot  distance,  on  the  lee 
quarter  of  the  "Malcolm."  The  ship  then  commenced 
firing  and  the  "Malcolm"  immediately  returned  a 
}»roadside  with  a  discharge  of  muBketry.  The  brig 
also  hauled  to  and  brought  her  bow-chasers,  the  only 
guns  she  had  to  bear,  on  the  "  Malcolm  "  and  fired 
them  once,  without  any  judgment  or  cH'cct.  The  ship, 
whose  guns  were  in  excellent  order,  well-leveled  and 
supplied  with  plenty  of  powder  and  round  shot,  kept 
up  a  well-directed  fire  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  "Mal- 
colm "  received  considerable  damage  in  her  hull,  rig- 
ging and  boats ;  and  Mr.  Trask,  the  first  officer  of  the 
"  Transfer,"  but  who  had  gone  on  board  the  "  Malcolm" 
as  a  volunteer,  was  unfortunately  killed.  The  "Mal- 
colm," during  this  rencontre,  kept  up  as  brisk  a  fire 
as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  She  was  badly 
equipped  for  fighting.  She  had  no  gun-tackle  and 
only  two  rammers  and  sponges,  and  one  of  those  was 
lost  early  in  the  action,  and  only  seven  men  to  work 
the  guns.  Her  deck  was  extremely  round,  and  the 
brig  very  crank ;  and  the  guns  being  fought  to  lee- 
ward, they  upset  every  time  they  were  discharged, 
and  several  limes  pitched  out  of  the  ports,  breech  up, 
and  stood  perpendicularly.  Yet,  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages, the  "  Malcolm  "  discharged  as  many  as 
ten  broadsides ;  the  musketry,  also,  was  well  served, 
and  the  pirates  were  completely  silenced  in  half  an 
hour  and  bore  away,  and  had  it  been  earlier  in  the 
day,  the  ship  would  probably  have  been  recovered.  At 
the  close  of  the  action  the  third  officer  of  the  "  Put- 
nam" was  badly  wounded  in  his  right  hand  and 
arm  by  the  going  off  of  a  gun  while  he  was  loading 
her.  When  the  "  Transfer  "  came  up  Captain  Mat- 
thews was  requested  to  follow  on  and  renew  the  ac- 
tion, but  he  declined,  and,  as   he  was  depended  on 


as  the  pilot.  Captain  Fenwick  was  obliged  to  follow 
him,  and  they  hauled  to,  to  the  eastward,  and  an- 
chored, while  the  pirates  were  left  to  proceed  unmo- 
lested. At  daylight  next  morning  they  hove  up  and 
made  sail  for  Lingen ;  again  discovered  the  pirates, 
and  at  three  p.m.  were  on  the  point  of  renewing  the 
attack  upon  them,  when  Matthews  tacked  about,  and 
they  were  obliged  again  to  give  up  the  ship  when  she 
seemed  almost  to  be  in  their  possession,  and  follow 
the  "  Transfer  "  towards  Lingen. 

At  daylight,  December  1st,  they  found  that  they 
were  in  shore  of  tlie  pirates.  Matthews  got  first  under 
way ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  on  board  the 
"  Malcolm,"  hauled  on  a  course  directly  from  them. 
Captain  Fenwick,  judging  it  not  prudent  to  pursue 
alone,  followed  the  "Transfer"  into  Lingen  roads, 
leaving  the  pirates  in  quiet  possession  of  their  prize, 
when  another  opportunity  had  presented  of  recover- 
ing her  with  little  effort.  Captain  Carlton,  afler  this, 
made  application  to  the  Governor  of  Malacca  and  to 
Admiral  Trowbridge  for  assistance  to  recover  his  ship, 
but  could  obtain  none,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  mortification  of  giving  her  up  as  a  total  loss. 

The  foregoing  account  is  gathered  from  correspond- 
ence published  in  the  Salem  papers  at  the  time  of  the 
piracy. 

The  ship  "  Marquis  de  Somerulas,"  Captain  Story, 
was  attacked  by  the  Malays  at  Sumatra  September 
18, 1806,  and  one  man  was  killed  and  sevt^ral  wounded, 
but  the  crew  succeeded  in  driving  away  the  attacking 
party. 

The  ship  "  Friendship,"  Charles  M.  Endlcott,  mas- 
ter, was  attacked  at  the  port  of  Quallah-Battoo  by 
the  native  Malays.  The  first  mate,  Charles  Knight, 
was  killed  and  several  of  the  seamen  wounded. 

Captain  Endicott  was  ashore  at  the  time,  receiving 
pepper  to  be  sent  on  board.  Observing  something 
unusual  in  the  conduct  of  those  aboard  the  ship, 
Captain  Endicott  determined  to  return  to  her  at  once, 
but  hardly  had  he  started  with  his  men  when  crowds 
of  Malays  began  to  assemble  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  brandishing  their  weapons  and  otherwise  men- 
acing him.  At  the  same  time  three  Malay  boats, 
with  forty  or  fitly  men  each,  came  out  of  the  river  and 
pulled  toward  the  ship.  Convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  the  ship  was  by  obtaining  assistance 
from  some  other  vessel,  Captain  Endicott  directed  his 
boat's  course  to  Muckie,  a  port  about  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  where  he  knew  two  or  three  American 
vessels  were  lying.  Arriving  there,  he  found  three 
vessels,  among  them  the  brig  "  Governor  Endicott,"  of 
Salem,  H.  H.  Jenks,  master,  and  the  ship  "  James 
Monroe,"  J.  Porter,  master,  of  New  York.  These 
vessels  proceeded  at  once  to  Quallali-Battoo.  The 
"  Friendship  "  was  meanwhile  in  the  possession  of  the 
Malays,  who  plundered  her  of  the  specie  and  every 
other  movable  article.  Four  of  her  crew  jumped 
overboard  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  swam  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  before  they  could  find  a  safe  place 
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to  land.  Aller  w&nderiog  about  Id  tbo  bushes,  almost 
without  food,  for  Iliret:  days,  they  found  u  uanoe,  nod 
roade  their  way  to  the  reaidence  of  u  friendly  native, 
Inamed  Po  Adam,  who  furnished  them  with  clothing 
and  carried  lliem  aboard  oiio  of  thu  Ariiericiin  voaaulit. 
Upon  the  arrival  at  QuallHh-Battoo  of  the  three  ve«- 
Rela,  before  mentioned,  an  attack  wan  made  upon  the 
town,  and  the  "Friendship"  wai  boarded  and  re- 
captured. Her  voyage  having  been  broken  up,  the 
'''Friendiihip"  returned  to  Salem,  where  slie  arrived 
July  16,  1831.  Almut  a  year  thereafter  the  United 
States  frigate  "  Potomac,"  before  referred  to,  bom- 
barded Qiiallah-Battuo  aa  a  punishment  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  natives  towards  an  American  vessel. 

Another  Biileni  vessel,  the  "  Eclipse,"  had  a  some- 
Wlmt  Himilar  experience  on  the  cuaat  uf  iijiimalra  jti 
1838.  While  the  male  and  four  hands  were  ashore,  a 
party  of  Malays  boarded  the  vessel  and  killed  the 
captain,  Charles  P.  Wilkins.  The  crew,  finding 
themselviM  overpowered,  escaped,  some  by  ascending 
the  abrouda,  and  some  by  jumping  overboard  and 
swimming  ashore.  The  Malays  then  plundered  the 
«liip  of  specie,  opium  and  everything  else  of  value, 
and  departed  with  tlieir  ill-gotten  gains.  Tlie  men 
aloft  descended,  lonered  their  boat,  aod  rowed  to  a 
French  bark  lying  at  an  adjoining  port.  The  next 
morning  the  crew  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  during 
the  night  they  set  sail  and  left  the  island.  The 
"Eclipse"  had  a  sad  ending.  She  sailed  from 
Sumatra  July  10,  1849,  under  command  of  Captain 
Daniel  Cross,  mid  wus  never  afiir  heard  from.  She 
bud  on  board  a  cargo  of  popper,  consigned  to  Tucker 
Dulaiid  and  Henry  L.  Williams. 

The  Manila  Trade.— In  the  early  days  of  Salem 
commerce,  when  her  enterprising  and  energetic  mer- 
chants were  seeking  to  establish  trade  with  hitherto 
unknown  countries,  and  her  ships  were  ploughing  iho 
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vessel,  the  ship  "Astrca,"  commanded  by  Henry 
Prince,  and  owned  by  that  king  among  merchants, 
EHss  Hasket  Derby,  entered  the  harbor  of  Maidla, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Philliploe  Islands,  situated  on 
the  island  of  Luzon.  Obtaining  there  a  cargo  of  750,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar,  63,095  pounds  of  pepper,  and 
29,767  pounds  of  indigo,  she  entered  at  Salem  in  May, 
1797,  and  paid  a  duty  on  her  cargo  of  ^24,020.  A 
journal  of  tliis  voyage,  kept  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
afterwards  so  famous  its  u  mathematician,  is  on  the 
file*  of  the  East  India  Murine  Society.  Tbo  "Astrea" 
left  Salem  March  27,  1796,  and  went  to  Lisbon,  Ma- 
deira and  Manila,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  October 
3,  1796.  On  the  passage  home,  Febraary  18,  1797, 
the  ship  sprung  a  leak,  and  two  men  were  obliged  to 
be  kept  at  the  pumps  constantly  from  that  time  till 
the  22d  of  May,  17117,  when  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Balem. 

In  the  precise  and  rather  formal  handwriting  of 
Dr.  Iluwditch  we  find  in  his  journal  the  following  ac- 
ooaat  of  hjn  onmrlcnoa  m  MooJJa : 


"  The  city  of  Manila  is  about  three  or  four  roilea  in 
circumference,  is  walled  all  round,  and  cannon  are 
placed  at  proper  intervals ;  but  we  were  unable  to  get 
much  information  with  respect  to  the  slate  of  the 
pluce,  na  tlicy  were  siiy  of  giving  any  information  to 
foreigners.  The  buildings  within  the  walls  are  all  of 
stone,  and  none  except  the  churches  are  more  than 
two  stories  high,  on  account  of  the  violent  earth- 
quakes, which  they  have  generally  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Monsoon.  The  montli  of  March  is  when  they 
most  expect  them,  but  on  the  5th  of  November,  1797, 
we  experienced  several  violent  shocks  at  about  two 
P.U.,  which  came  from  the  northward  and  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction,  continuiug  with  violence 
nearly  two  minutes.  It  threw  down  a  large  house  a 
half  a  league  from  the  city,  untiled  several  buildings, 
and  did  much  other  damage.  It  was  not  observed  on 
board  the  ship  lying  off  the  bar.  The  motion  of  the 
eartlujuake  was  quicker  than  those  usual  in  America, 
as  the  latter  are  generally  preceded  by  a  rumbling 
noise  ;  the  former  was  not. 

"The  suburbs  of  Manila  are  very  extensive,  and 
most  ol  the  business  is  done  there.  The  houses  of  the 
wealthier  ciaaa  are  of  two  stories,  built  of  stone;  the 
poorer  sort  live  In  bamboo  honses  with  thatched 
loah.  No  house  can  be  built  in  Ihe  suburbs  without 
the  particular  permission  of  the  Governor,  in  which 
the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  are  stated,  fearing, 
if  they  are  too  high,  that  an  enemy  might  make  use 
of  them  for  attacking  the  city,  ns  was  the  case  when 
the  English  took  the  place  furmcrly,  for  one  of  the 
churches  near  the  walls  was  very  serviccablo  to  them ; 
it  has  since  been  pulled  down. 

"There  are  but  few  Europeans  in  the  settlement; 
all  the  women  have  a  little  of  the  Indian  blood  in 
their  veins,  excepting  the  lady  of  the  Quvernor  and 
two  or  three  others,  though  by  successive  intcmiar- 
riagca  with  ICurojicaus  they  have  ohtninvd  a  fair  com- 
plexion. Tlie  nativea  (like  all  other  Malaya)  are  ex- 
cessively fond  of  gaming  and  cock-Gghiiog.  A 
theatre  is  eatablisbed  for  the  latter  business,  from 
which  the  government  draws  an  immense  revenue, 
this  diversion  being  prohibited  at  any  other  place; 
sometimes  there  are  6,000  or  6,0<|0  spectators,  each  of 
which  pays  half  a  rial.  A  large  sum  itriscs  from  the 
duties  ou  tobacco  and  cocoa  wine.  Tobacco  is  pro- 
hibited, hut  if  you  smuggle  any  on  shore,  it  cannot  be 
sold  for  more  than  thu  cost  in  Amoricii,  notwilhstund- 
ing  the  retail  price  is  very  high;  particular  people, 
licensed  by  the  king,  are  the  only  persons  allowed  to 
deal  in  iu  All  the  uatives  chew  dreca  and  betel, 
tliuugh  not  mixed  with  opium,  aa  in  Itatavio.  This, 
with  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  makes  the  teeth 
very  black.  Tiio  cigars  used  by  the  women,  and 
which  ihcy  smoke  all  day,  are  mudu  aa  large  as  they 
can  possibly  get  into  their  mouths.  The  natives  are 
about  as  honest  aa  their  neight>orB,  the  Chinese ;  tliey 
stole  several  things  from  us,  but,  by  the  goodness  of 
(be  police,  we  recovered  most  of  them.    On  the  3d  of 
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December,  1797,  they  broke  ioto  the  house  where  we 
lived,  entered  the  chamber  where  Captain  Prince  and 
myself  were  asleep,  and  carried  ofT  a  bag  containing 
one  thousand  dollars  without  awaking  either  of  us  or 
any  of  the  crew  of  the  long  boat,  sleeping  in  the  ad- 
joining chamber.  The  guard  boat  discovered  them  as 
they  were  escaping  and  pursued  them;  they,  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape,  ran  afoul  of  a  large  boat,  which, 
upsetting  them,  the  money  went  to  the  bottom,  and, 
what  was  worse,  the  bag  burst  and  the  money  was  all 
scattered  in  the  mud,  where  the  water  was  eight  feet 
deep ;  however,  by  the  honesty  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  most  of  it  was  recovered^  The  thieves  were 
caught,  and,  when  we  were  there  in  1800,  Mr.  Kerr 
informed  us  that  they  had  been  whipped  and  were  to 
be  kept  in  servitude  several  years. 

"The  same  day  another  robbery  was  committed 
equally  as  daring.  The  day  the  indigo  was  shipped 
the  second  mate  came  nshore  with  several  of  the 
people  to  see  it  safe  on  board.  The  boats  we  had 
provided  not  taking  all  of  it,  we  sent  the  remainder 
aboard  with  a  black  fellow  to  guard,  who  was  es- 
teemed by  Mr.  Kerr  as  an  honest  fellow,  but  he  had 
been  centriving  to  steal  a  couple  of  boxes.  When  the 
'  Oasco,'  containing  the  indigo,  had  passed  the  bar,  a 
small  boat  came  aboard  with  two  boxes  filled  with 
chips,  stones,  etc.,  appearing  in  every  respect  exactly 
like  those  full  of  indigo,  and  pretending  that  wc  had 
put  on  board  two  wrong  boxes,  tlicy  exchanged  their 
boxes  for  two  real  boxes  of  indigo,  but  in  bringing 
them  ashore  they  were  detected  and  the  indigo 
returned. 

"There  are  great  numbers  of  Chinese  at  Manila, 
but  they  are  all  obliged  to  become  Catholics.  It  is 
from  them  that  most  of  the  sugar  is  purchased.  They 
trade  considerably  with  China.  Their  junks  arrive 
at  Manila  in  January,  and  all  their  goods  are  depos- 
ited and  sold  from  the  Custom-House.'' 

From  1797  to  1858,  the  date  of  the  last  arrival  from 
this  port,  there  were  eighty-two  entries  at  Salem  from 
Manila.  The  period  from  1829  to  1839  shows  the 
largest  number  of  arrivals,  thirty  of  the  eighty-two 
entries  being  made  during  that  time. 

The  ship  "  Folansbe,"  Jonathan  Mason,  Jr.,  master, 
entered  in  May,  1799,  with  sugar  and  indigo,  con- 
signed to  John  Collins  &  Co.  The  ship  "  Laurel,'' 
Daniel  Sage,  master,  entered  in  July,  1801,  with  115,- 
133  pounds  of  indigo  and  124,683  of  sugar,  consigned 
to  William  Gray,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $32,382.26. 

The  ship  "  Fame,"  Jeremiah  Briggs,  master,  en- 
tered in  March,  1804,  consigned  to  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield.  The  "Fame'*  visited  the  coast  of  Cochin 
China  in  search  of  sugar  and  Captain  Briggs  in  his 
journal  relates  the  following  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  his  visit : 

"  The  king  of  Cochin  China  has  about  five  hundred 

vessels  of  war  of  all  denominations,  principally  boats 

from  about  forty  to  ninety  feet  long,  a  number  of 

junks  and  four  ships  carrying  thirty  guns  each,  about 
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four  hundred  tons,  rigged  and  sailed  European 
method.  The  boats  that  are  reeerved  for  the  use  of 
the  royal  family  are  the  most  elegant  work  that  I 
ever  saw ;  the  painting  was  superb.  The  one  which 
is  called  the  king's  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  not  a 
butt  in  her.  She  mounts  eight  guns,  six  pounders, 
and  one  twenty-four  pounder.  I  saw  a  great  number 
of  brass  cannon,  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pounders, 
that  were  cast  in  the  country.  Elephants  are  kept  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred,  trained  for  war.  The 
first  mandarin  is  captain  of  two  companies  and  like- 
wise these  animals.  They  are  manceuvered  by  a  boy 
sitting  on  their  head  with  a  hook,  with  which  he  turns 
them.  The  city  is  composed  of  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  small  huts  thatched.  There  is  no  other  kind 
of  house  except  those  of  the  first  mandarins.  The 
council-house  is  a  large  building.  I  suppose  it  would 
contain  one  thousand  people.  It  is  entirely  open  in 
front,  they  having  a  looking-glass  about  ten  feet  long 
in  it.  There  was  a  very  large  stone,  about  eight  feet 
long,  two  and  a  half  wide  and  one  and  a  half  thick ; 
it  was  hung  with  a  bolt  through  the  middle  and  so 
nicely  balanced  that  the  touch  of  a  finger  would  set  it 
going ;  by  striking  it  with  a  stick  it  would  ring  like 
a  bell.  The  citadel  or  fort  is  about  three- fourths  of  a 
mile  in  circumference ;  it  has  a  wall  of  twenty-five 
feet,  which  the  present  king  is  now  extending  two 
miles.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  European  style. 
He  has  now  one  hundred  thousand  men  at  work  lay- 
ing out  the  roads,  building  the  walls,  etc.  The  king 
himself  attends  every  day.  He  is  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant His  drees  is  yellow  silk,  and  he  is  attended  by 
a  guard  of  two  hundred  men  armed  with  spears,  each 
spear  with  hair  upon  it  dyed  red.  He  keeps  thirty- 
two  concubines.  They  all  live  together  in  one  house 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave.  It  is  built  upon 
the  water  and  communicates  with  the  land  by  a 
bridge.  The  king  is  thirty-one  years  of  age,  a  man 
very  well  informed.  Their  churches  are  entirely 
without  ornament  I  saw  a  number  of  the  Cochin 
Chinese  that  were  Christians.  They  appeared  very 
mild  in  their  manners." 

The  ship  "  I<>sex,"  Joseph  Orne,  master,  entered  in 
May,  1805,  with  sugar  and  indigo  from  Manila,  con- 
signed to  William  Orne,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $18,- 
443.70.  The  ship  "  Horace,"  John  Parker,  roaster, 
entered  in  May,  1806,  consigned  to  William  Gray. 
The  ship  "  Exeter,"  Thomas  B.  Osgood,  master,  en- 
tered in  June,  1806,  with  14,589  pounds  of  indigo  and 
702,064  of  sugar,  consigned  to  Benjamin  Pickman, 
Jr.,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $23,526.33. 

From  1806  to  1816,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
entry  from  Manila  at  tlie  port  of  Salem.  The  ship 
"  Endeavour,"  Timothy  Bryant,  master,  entered  in 
May,  1816,  consigned  to  Nathan  Robinson.  The  ship 
"  Perseverance,"  Samuel  Hodgdon,  master,  in  May, 
1820,  consigned  to  Williard  Peele.  The  brig  "  Ann," 
Charles  Millett,  master,  in  July,  1824,  consigned  to 
Henry  Prince.    The  brig  "  Peru,"  William  Johnson, 
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Jr.,  iDKster,  iii  April,  1825,  conaigncd  to  Bleplien  C. 
Fhillijie.  The  ship  "Endeavour,"  James  D.  Gillia, 
master,  in  September,  1826,  conaigned  to  Nutli&iiicI 
Silabce.  The  burk  "Derby,"  Allen  Piitnum,  mas- 
ter; entered  in  Murub,  1827;  In  April,  1S29;  J.  H. 
Eagleaton,  muster;  and  again  in  July,  1832.  J. 
W.  Cbeever,  master,  consigned  to  Stephen  O.  Phil- 
lipa.  The  ship  "Mandarin,"  William  Oigood, 
master,  entered  in  March,  1830,  consigned  to  Pick- 
-ering  Dodge.  The  ship  "Sumatra,"  Charles  Boud- 
dy,  master,  entered  in  November,  1S32,  consigned 
to  Josepli  Peubody.  Tlie  brig  "Chnrlea  Doggett," 
William  Driver,  master,  entered  in  November, 
1832,  consigned  to  Itichant  8.  Itogors.  The  ship 
"Ixtiis,"  George  W.  Jcnks,  master,  entered  in  June, 
1832,  consigned  to  Pickering  Dodge.  The  ship 
"  Brookline,''  Charles  H.  Allen,  master,  entered  in 
April,  1837,  consigned  to  Stephen  0.  PbiUips.  The 
ahip  "  Caroline,"  Charles  H.  Fabeus,  master,  entered  in 
April,  1842, consigned  to  David  Pingree,  The  ship  "St. 
Paul,"  belonging  to  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  wua  almost  ns 
famous  in  connection  with  Salem's  Irodo  with  Manila 
OS  WHS  the  ship  "George"  in  the  Caklittii  trade.  The 
"  8t,  Paul ''  made  twelve  voyages  between  tialum  and 
Manila.  She  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  from  Salem 
June  3,  1838,  and  arrived  at  Manila  in  one  hundred 
days,  which  was  tbe  shorteat  passage  made  by  the 
iibip  from  Salem  to  Miinila.  She  reached  Salem,  on 
lier  return,  in  April,  1839,  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  days  from  Mariilii.  Joseph  Winn,  Jr.,  r«m- 
manded  tbe  ship  un  this  voyage,  having  also  been 
roaster  on  her  previous  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Manila,  and  back  to  Siilem,  where  she  arrived,  for 
the  first  time.  April  2<J,  1838.  On  her  second  and 
third  vnyngea  she  was  comniandctl  by  George  Pierce, 
and  entered  at  Salem  April  4,  1840,  and  July  7. 1841. 
Joseph  Warren  OHliorn  wtis  mnalcr  nn  tbe  fourth  and 
fifth  voyages,  and  she  arrived  at  Salcni  August  8, 
1842,  and  January  8,  1844,  making  on  tlio  Inst  voy. 
Age  the  long  passage  of  one  linndred  and  eighty- 
eight  days.  On  her  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
voyages,  she  was  commanded  by  Charles  H.  Allen, 
entering  at  Bnlem  March  17,  1845,  March  12,  1S46, 
March  19,  1847,  and  April  6,  1848.  William  B.Davis 
was  master  on  her  tenth  voyage,  sailing  from  Sulom 
May  18,  I84S,  and  returning  March  26, 1849.  Cn  her 
«lvcventh  and  twelfth  voyages  she  was  commanded  by 
Charles  H.  Allen,  returning  la  Salem  on  her  eleventh 
voyage  January  7,  I8S1.  and  sailing  Irom  Salem,  on 
her  twelfth  voyage,  July  5,  1851.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  she  went  ashore  on  Blasbata  Island,  in 
the  Straits  of  San  Rernanlino.  She  waa  subsequently 
laised  and  sold  to  Spanish  parlies,  but  never  returned 
to  Salem. 

The  lust  arrival  at  Salem  from  Manila  was  the 
bark  "Dragon,"  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  maalcr,  which 
entered  in  July,  1858,  with  a  cargo  of  hemp,  cun- 
■igned  to  Bunjamiu  A.  West.  Salem  merchants  cun- 
liouod  the  trade  with  Aliinilii  fur  suiuu   tijiiu   thuru- 


after,  but  their  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  olber 
porta.  Tucker  Daland  and  Henry  L.  Williams,  Henry 
Gardner,  U.  W.  Stooo  &  Itrothers  and  Silsboe  .& Pick- 
man  were  extensively  engaged  in  this  trade.  The 
last-named  firm  still  continues  the  trade  with  Manila. 
Tits  lai.K  OF  FnANCB  Taade;.— In  the  Indian 
Occnii,  not  far  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar, 
lies  u  small  island,  called  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mau- 
ritius. The  climate  of  this  island  is  remarkably  Bae, 
Throughout  the  year  llie  thermometer  rangea  from 
76°  to  90°  in  the  shade.  Tbe  Dutch  formed  a  settle- 
ment there  in  1644,  but  subsequently  abandoned  it. 
A  more  auccesnful  nttcmpl  to  form  a  permanent  ca- 
tablialimcnt  wua  made  by  the  French  iu  1721.  It 
remained  in  French  hands  until  the  year  1810,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  an  expedition  under 
General  Abercromby,  and  has  since  remained  a  Brit- 
ish poueession. 

\Vlien  the  merchants  of  Salem,  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  sought  to  establish  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  ports  never  before  visited  hy 
American  vessels,  the  Isle  of  France  was  among  the 
first  places  m  wbieh  they  sent  their  ship  to  bring 
home  cnrgiics  of  siignr,  which  tvus  the  staple  articlu 
of  export.  Elia.4  Ilaskel  Derby  dispatched  tbe 
"Grand  Turk,"  Ebeuezer  West,  muster,  there  in  No- 
vember, 1785,  and  she  returned  to  Salem  in  June, 
1787,  making  tbe  first  voyage  from  New  England  to  the 
Isle  of  France.  In  December,  1787,  the  "Grand 
Turk  "  made  another  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
under  the  charge  of  Eliaa  lliiskct  Deriiy,  Jr.  He  sold 
tbe  vessel,  and  remained  on  tbe  island  about  a  year, 
when  be  went  to  India  and  thence  back  to  Satem. 

Of  the  nrrivuls  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  1789,  ton 
were  from  Snicm,  five  from  Ilostiin,  two  from  Phila- 
delphia, one  from  Virginia,  three  from  llulttmnrc,  one 
from  lleverly  and  one  from  rrovidcnco. 

The  sclio<mcr  "  Itichurd  nnd  I'^lward,"  George 
Crowninshield,  mnster,  entered  January  4,  1790,  con- 
signed tti  George  Crowninshield.  The  brig  "  Wil- 
liam," Thomas  West,  muster,  entered  in  December, 
1791,  consigned  to  William  Gray.  The  ship  "  Henry," 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  master,  cleared  for  the  Isle  of 
1  25,  1791.  She  was  of  one  hundred  aud 
burden,  and  carried  ten  men.  Her  out- 
lonsisled  of  60  boxes  of  wax  and  SO  bozea 
ndles,  18  barrels  hams,  3000  fectof  oara, 
,  13  liogsheads  tobacco,  17  casks  oil,  102 
id  pork,  27  casks  ale,  0  kegs  flints,  287 
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barrelH  flour,  424  cased  and  190  jugs  of  Genevs 
boxes  soap,  6  boxes  chocolate,  43  kegs  lard,  62  quin- 
tals fish,'!  hoguheads  West  India  rum,  12  bags  pimento, 
IG  cannon,  88  hundredweight  shot,  1  hogsheiid,  4 
crates  ware,  40  barrels  tar,  4  barrels  pilch,  30,000  feet 
lumber,  175  casks  powder,  7  saddles  and  bridles,  12 
tables  and  6  deska.  She  entered  on  her  return  in 
November,  1792,  with  172,749  (Hjuiids  of  sugar,  con- 
signed to  Elias  Haskot  Derby.  Tbe  brig  "  Hind," 
John   Beckfurd,   muster,   uuturvd   in  Juuuury,  171)3, 
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consigned  to  William  Gray.  The  brig  "Peggy," 
Amos  Hilton,  master,  entered  in  August,  1793,  con- 
signed to  John  Fisk.  The  ship  **  Aurora,"  Thomas 
Meek,  master,  entered  in  March,  1794,  with  424,034 
pounds  of  sugar,  consigned  to  William  Gray. 

The  ship  "  Benjamin,"  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
tons,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  master,  cleared  for  India  De- 
cember 10,  1792,  and  entered  in  July,  1794,  from  the 
Isle  of  France  with  cotton,  indigo,  sugar  and  pepper, 
consigned  to  Elias  H.  Derby.  Her  outward  cargo  con- 
sisted of  tobacco,  cordage,  shooks,  iron,  lead,  salt, 
provisions  and  earthen  ware.  Twelve  thousand  glass 
tumblers,  costing  less  than  $1000,  were  exported 
in  this  ship  and  arriving  when  there  was  no  glass- 
ware on  Uie  island,  sold  for  $12,000.  Captain  Sils- 
bee was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  "  Benjamin."  The  brig  "  Peggy,"  John 
Edwards,  Jr.,  master,  entered  in  May,  1795,  consigned 
to  John  Fisk.  The  brig  "  Rose,"  John  Felt,  master, 
entered  in  July,  1795,  consigned  to  Klnis  H.  Derby. 
The  ship  "  Belisarius,"  George  Crowninshield,  Jr., 
master,  entered  in  July,  1795,  with  tea,  cofTce  and 
indigo,  consigned  to  George  Crowninshield  &  Co., 
and  again  in  October,  1796,  with  the  same  description 
of  cargo.  The  brig  "  Hope,"  Samuel  Lambert,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  June,  1796,  consigned  to  Ashton  & 
Lambert.  The  ship  "  Martha,"  George  Ropes,  mas- 
ter, entered  from  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  in 
May,  1797,  with  416,993  pounds  of  coffee,  136,617 
pounds  of  sugar  and  13,262  pounds  of  cotton,  consigned 
to  Elias  II.  Derby,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $23,317  88. 
The  ketch  "  Eliza,"  Stephen  Phillips,  master,  entered 
in  July,  1797,  consigned  to  Elias  H.  Derby.  The 
brig  "Katy,"  Job  Trask,  master,  entered  in  July, 
1797,  consigned  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr. 

There  were  nine  entries  at  Salem  from  the  Isle  of 
France  in  1798,  the  largest  number  in  any  single 
year.  Among  the  entries  were  the  ketch  "  Brothers," 
John  Felt,  master,  in  April,  consigned  to  Ezekiel  H. 
Derby ;  the  ship  "Martha,"  John  Prince,  Jr.,  master, 
in  June,  consigned  to  Elias  H.  Derby,  with  260,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  336,603  of  sugar  and  17,803  of  cot- 
ton, paying  a  duty  of  $24,943  47,  and  the  bark 
"Vigilant,"  Daniel  Ilathorne,  master,  in  October, 
consigned  to  Simon  Forrester. 

The  trade  with  the  IsU  of  France  was  largely  car- 
ried on  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  afler  his  death, 
in  1799,  the  Salem  trade  with  this  island  decreased. 
The  years  1797  and  1798  show  seventeen  arrivals  and 
were  the  years  when  the  most  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Salem  and  this  island.  There  were  a  few 
direct  arrivals  after  1798.  The  bark  "  Two  Brothers," 
Samuel  Rea,  master,  entered  in  April,  1806,  consigned 
to  Thorndikc  Dclaud.  The  brig  "Sukcy,"  Henry 
Prince,  Jr.,  master,  entered  in  August,  1808,  con- 
signed to  Stephen  Phillips.  There  were  a  few  arri- 
vals in  later  years,  and  some  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
other  ports  touched  at  this  island;  but  the  largest 
direct  trade  was  prior  to  the  year  1800. 


The  Mocha  TRADB.-^n  the  26th  of  April,  1798, 
Captain  Joseph  Ropes,  in  the  ship  "  Recovery,"  left 
Salem,  bound  direct  for  Mocha,  Arabia  Felix,  with 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and  arrived  at  that 
port  on  the  9th  of  September.  This  was  the  first 
American  vessel  that  ever  displayed  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  captain  says 
that  the  arrival  of  the  strange  ship  was  viewed  with 
great  interest  by  the  authorities,  who  could  not  di- 
vine from  whence  she  came,  and  made  frequent  in- 
quiries to  know  how  many  moons  she  had  been  com- 
ing. Captain  Ropes  went  from  Mocha  to  Calcutta, 
and  thence  to  Salem.  The  first  vessel  to  arrive  at 
Salem  from  Mocha  with  a  full  cargo  of  coffee  was  the 
ship  "  Recovery,"  *  Luther  Dana,  master,  which  ar- 
rived in  October,  1801,  with  216,286  pounds  of  coffee 
consigned  to  Elias  H.  Derby,  7,485  pounds  to  Henry 
Prince,  11,825  pounds  to  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  84,917 
pounds  to  OliflTord  Crowninshield  and  83,181  pounds 
to  Nathan  Robinson,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $16,844.39. 
The  ship  "  Ulysses,"  Henry  Elkins,  master,  entered 
from  Mocha  and  Muscat  in  January,  1802,  consigned 
to  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons.  The  brig  "Ed- 
win," Joseph  J.  Knapp,  master,  entered  in  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  consigned  to  Charles  Cleveland  &  Co.  The 
ship  "Bonetta,"  Benjamin  Russell,  master,  entered 
from  Mocha  in  February,  1804,  with  268,851  pounds 
of  coffee  consigned  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr. 

In  1805,  there  were  eight  srrivals  from  Mocha,  the 
largest  number  in  any  single  year;  and  during  that 
year  there  was  landed  at  Salem  over  two  million 
pounds  of  Mocha  coffee.  The  entries  were:  the  ship 
"Margaret,"  Henry  Elkins,  master;  the  ship  "Two 
Sons,"  Thomas  Ball,  master ;  and  the  ship  "  America," 
Benjamin  Crowninshield,  master, — all  consigned  to 
George  Crowninshield  &  Sons ;  the  brig  "  Suwarrow," 
William  Leach,  Jr.,  master,  consigned  to  William 
Leach  and  others ;  the  bark  "  Eliza,"  Joseph  Beadle, 
master,  consigned  to  Joseph  White;  the  ship  "Mary,*' 
Samuel  King,  master,  from  Aden,  consigned  to  John 
Norris;  the  ship  "Commerce,"  Thomas  Bancroft, 
master,  consigned  to  Nathaniel  West ;  and  the  bark 
"  Mary,"  Daniel  Bray,  Jr.,  master,  consigned  to  Ben- 
jamin Derby  and  John  Derby. 

George  Crowninshield  &  Sons  had  three  vessels 
wliich  entered  from  Mocha  in  1806 ;  the  ship  "  Mar- 
garet," Henry  Elkins,  master;  the  ship  "John," 
William  Fairfield,  master;  and  the  brig  "Telema- 
chus,"  Benjamin  Frye,  master.  The  ship  "Frank- 
lin," Timothy  Wellman,  3d,  from  Mocha  and  Aden, 
entered  in  December,  1808,  with  532,365  pounds  of 
coffee  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  $26,618.25.  The  brig  "Coromandel,"  Wil- 
liam Mosscrvy,  master,  entered  in  October,  1813, 
with  a  cargo  of  coffee  consigned  to  John  Derby,  and 
paying  a  duty  of  $28,587.60.  The  brig  "  Beulah," 
Charles  Forbes,  master,  entered  from  Mocha  in 
April,  1820,  consigned  to  John  W.  Rogers.  The 
brig  "Ann,"  Charles   Millett,    master,    entered  in 
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Mfty,  1827,  coDHigiied  to  Michael  ShepBrd.  Atler  the 
opening  of  the  Zunzihur  trade  the  vessela  engngoil  in 
thftt  trade  vieited  Mocha  had  ohtAincd  a  part  of  their 
cargo  there,  and  to  the  account  of  that  trade  reference 
may  be  liad  for  later  ilatua. 

Thb  MADAOAfiCTAit  Trade.— The  American  trade 
with  the  ialnrnl  of  Mndognaear  wna  opened  hy  Nath- 
aniel 1<.  Hn|;eni  &  Brolhcn,  eminent  and  enterprising 
merchants  of  Snlem.  Robert  Uruukliouiie  was  uIbo 
among  the  pioneers  of  this  trade.  The  brig  "  Thetis," 
Charles  Forbes,  niaater,  appears  to  lie  the  lirat  vca- 
ael  to  enter,  wilh  a  full  cargo  from  that  island.  She 
arrived  in  November,  1821,  with  2IG,S19  pounds  of 
tallow,  consigned  to  J.  W.  &  B.  S.  Rogers.  The 
brig  "  lleulnh,"  Charles  Forbes,  mnlstcr,  which  entered 
from  Moehii  in  April,  1820.  consigned  to  John  W. 
Rogers,  touched  nt  Madagascar  on  her  pasiiage,  and 
brought  from  there  a  small  quantity  of  tallow.  This 
appears  to  be  the  first  American  vesael  to  trade  at 
Madagascar.  The  brig  "  Climax,"  O.  W.  Grafton, 
master,  entered  iu  March,  1822,  consigned  to  Robert 
Brookhonae.  The  brig  "Tlietu,"  William  Bat«s, 
moaler,  made  three  voyages,  entering  in  January, 
182!],  in  February,  1824,  and  in  .lanuary,  18115, 
consigned  to  Richard  S.  Roger*.  The  brig  "  Reaper," 
Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  master,  entered  in  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  consigned  to  Robert  Brookhnuse.  The 
brig  "  Nereus,"  B.  W.  Brookhouec,  master,  entered  in 
Deuembcr,  1825,  consigned  to  Nathaniel  L.  Riigera. 
The  brig  "Susan,"  Stephen  Burchmore,  maaler, 
entered  in  August,  182<i,  consigned  to  Robert  Brook- 
house. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  Mada- 
gascar Zanzibar  was  a  small  settlement,  and  no  trade 
vm  carried  on  there,  gum-copal,  the  principal  staple, 
being  carried  to  India  by  the  Sultan's  vesseta,  to  bo 
cleaned.  The  trade  with  Zanxibar  was  an  extension 
of  the  Madagascar  trade.  The  vessels  Hiibsuquently 
engaged  in  that  trade  usually  touched  at  Madagascar 
and  Mocba,  and  made  up  their  cargoea  in  part  in 
each  place.  In  the  account  of  (he  Zanzibar  trade 
will  be  found  the  later  arrivals. 

The  Zanzibar  Tkade.— As  Salem  had  been  firal 
at  Sumatra  and  Madagascar,  so  she  was  first  at  Zanzi' 
bar.  But  little  of  the  uncleaned  gum-copal,  which 
was  the  staple  article  of  export,  was  brought  to  this 
country  until  alter  the  "Black  Warrior,"  belonging 
largely  to  N.  L.  Rogers,  and  commanded  by  John 
Bertram,  was  there  in  1831.  Captain  Bertram  arrived 
at  Zanzibar  while  the  Sultan's  frigate  was  lying 
the  harbor,  ready  to  carry  the  gum-copal  to  India,  and 
made  a  bargain  for  what  vra*  on  hand  and  for  future 
cargoes.  The  "  Black  Warrior"  arrived  in  Sslem  in 
March,  1882,  with  the  firat  large  quantity  of  unclean- 
ed gum'copal  that  had  been  imp<ir[ed  into  this  coun- 
try. For  some  time  thereafter  the  gum-copal  trade 
was  monopolized  by  Salem  merchanls,  and  all  the 
gum-copal  used   was  distributed   from  the  port  of 


But  tlie  ''  Black  Warrior,"  although  taking  the  first 
large  cargo  from  Zanzibar,  was  not  the  first  vessel  Ut 
open  trade  with  that  port.  The  brig  "  Ann,"  Charles 
Millett,  master,  and  owned  by  Henry  Prince  &  Son, 
left  Snlem  March  12.  lS2r>,  for  Mocha.  When  ahe  ar- 
rived there,  in  June,  Captain  Millet  found  a  great 
senrcity  of  bread-studs,  and,  leaving  a  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  business,  he  left  Mocha  for  Zan/.ibar  and 
Lamo,  where  he  obtained  a  cargo  of  small  grain,  and 
purchased  ivory  and  other  articles  for  the  homeward 
cargo.  The  "Ann  "  went  from  Zanzibar  to  Moclia, 
and  from  thence  to  Salem,  arriving  May  9,  1827. 
This  was  the  opening  of  American  trade  with  Zanzi' 
bar.  The  same  vessel  made  a  second  voyage  Ui  Zan- 
zibar, leaving  Salem  August  9,  1827,  arriving  homa 
April  10,  182!),  having  visited  many  new  jhiHs  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  passage  home,  February 
20,  the  "  Ann  "  lost  her  mnsta  and  was  othorwiae 
badly  wrecked.  She  aUo  lost  her  male  and  two  men. 
For  their  skill  in  navigating  the  vessel  into  port  the 
insurance  ciimpaniea  presented  the  commander  with 
a  service  of  plate;  bis  clerk,  John  Webster,  with  a 
silver  pitcher;  and  thereat  of  his  men  with  three 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

The  three-masted  schooner  "Spy,"  Andrew  Ward, 
master,  ninety-one  tons,  appears  to  be  the  first  veaiiel 
to  enter  at  the  Salem  Custom-House  from  Zanzibar. 
She  arrived  at  Salem  August  11,  1827,  one  hundred 
and  ten  days  from  Zanzibar,  with  a  cargo  conajgned 
to  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers.  Captain  Ward 
reported  that  the  "  Susan,"  Burchard,  master,  touched 
at  2^nzihar  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  that  the 
"  Pawn,"  of  Salem,  had  also  been  there.  The  "  Spy  " 
was  built  at  Essex  in  1823,  and  was  the  flrat  three- 
masted  schooner  of  which  there  is  any  record.  On 
ihe  12th  of  January,  1S25,  the  brig  "  Laurel."  Uvelt, 
master,  owueil  by  Robert  ItrouklnmiH',  loll  Siilcn>  fur 
S<aith  America.  Finding  mjirkutu  dull,  the  captain 
sailed  for  jtorts  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and, 
about  the  lOtli  of  July,  left  Port  Ijouis,  Mauritius, 
for  Zanzibar,  stopping  at  the  island  of  Johanna  on 
the  way.  This  was  the  first  time  the  American  flag 
was  displayed  at  that  Island,  and  the  king  gave  a  re- 
ception in  honor  of  the  event.  The  vessel  arrived  at 
Zanzibar  the  30th  of  July,  1825,  and,  although  not 
the  flrat  to  open  trade,  aeemi  to  be  the  first  to  have 
displayed  thu  American  Hag  at  that  port.  From 
Zanzibar  the  "I^nuirel"  pnicecilcd  to  Mombiia,  and 
from  there  to  Patta,  l>amo  and  other  smidl  places,  Id 
all  of  which  she  appears  to  have  displayed  the  Ameri- 
can Hug  for  the  first  time.  The  "  Laurel  "  arrived  in 
Salem,  on  her  return  passage,  June  3,  1826. 

From  the  year  1827,  when  the  "Spy  "  entered  from 
Zanzibar,  to  the  year  1870,  when  the  last  entry  from 
that  i>ort  was  made  at  Salem,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  arrivals  from  Zanzibar.  The  period 
from  1840  to  ISfiO  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  activ- 
ity in  this  trade,  one  hundred  and  forty-tive  of  th« 
one  hundred  and  eighty-uiuo  entries  bting  made  be- 
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tween  those  yean.  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers, 
John  Bertram,  Michael  Shcpard,  David  Pingrce, 
Joseph  Peahocly,  Andrew  Ward,  Nathaniel  Weston, 
James  B.  Curwen,  Kphraim  Emmcrton,  Tucker 
Daland,  Michael  W.  Bhepard,  George  West  and  Ben- 
jamin A.  West  were  among  those  engaged  in  this 
trade. 

Among  the  earlier  arrivals  were  the  hrig  "Cipher," 
8.  Smith,  master,  in  March,  1834;  the  brig  "Tigris," 
John  G.  Waters,  master,  in  July,  1834,  consigned  to 
David  Pingree ;  the  hrig  "Thomas  Perkins,"  J.  P. 
Page,  master,  in  November,  1834,  consigned  to 
Putnam  I.  Farnham;  the  brig  '*Leander,"  J.  8. 
Kimball,  master,  in  April  1836,  and  ngain  in  Au- 
gust, 1837,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody;  the  brig 
"  Palm,"  N.  W.  Andrews,  master,  in  November,  1836, 
consigned  to  John  Bertram ;  the  brig  "  Cherokee," 
W.  B.  Smith,  master,  in  April,  1837,  consigned  to 
Michael  Shepard;  the  bark  "Star,"  E.  Brown,  mas- 
ter, in  November,  1839,  again  in  1842,  W.  B.  Smith, 
master,  and  again  in  September,  1846,  in  October, 
1847,  and  in  January,  1849,  William  McFarlnnd,  mas- 
ter, consigned  to  Michael  Shepard ;  the  brig  "  Rich- 
mond," William  B.  Bates,  master,  in  October,  1840, 
to  Ephraim  Emmerton ;  the  brig  "  Rolla,"  A.  S.  Per- 
kins, master,  in  January,  1841,  and  again  in  January, 

1843,  consigned  to  David  Pingree ;  the  brig  "  Rattler," 
F.  Brown,  master,  in  May,  1841,  and  again  in  1843,  J. 
Liambert,  master,  consigned  to  Micliael  Shepard;  the 
bark   "Brcnda,"   Andrew   Ward,  master,  in   March, 

1844,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  dates  and  other 
merchandise,  consigned  to  Michael  Shepard  and  John 
Bertram;  the  brig  "Richmond,"  William  B.  Bates, 
master,  entered  in  December,  1845,  consigned  to 
Ephraim  Emmerton  ;  the  bark  '  Eliza,"  A.  S.  Perkins, 
master,  entered  in  May,  1846,  consigned  to  George 
West  and  David  Pingree ;  the  bark  "  Orb,"  W.  Cross, 
master,  entered  in  November,  1846,  and  again  in 
March,  1848,  C.  F.  Rhoades,  master,  consigned  to 
Tucker  Daland;  the  bark  "  Sophronia,"  B.  R.  Pea- 
body,  master,  entered  in  January  1849,  and  again,  E. 
A.  Emmerton,  master,  in  October,  1850,  consigned  to 
Ephraim  Emmerton ;  the  bark  "  Iosco,"  Groves,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  January,  1852,  consigned  to  Michael 
W.  Shepard,  and  again  in  December,  1852,  consigned 
to  John  Bertram. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  any  large 
proportion  of  the  arrivals  from  this  port,  but  enough 
have  been  given  to  indicate  the  merchants  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Zanzibar  trade.  Many  of  the  vessels 
touched  at  Madagascar  and  Mocha,  and  obtained  a 
part  of  their  cargoes  at  those  places.  For  years  this 
trade  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Salem  merchants, 
and  Salem  was  the  principal  point  of  distribution  for 
ivory,  gum-copal  and  Mocha  coffee. 

Among  the  vessels  lost  while  engaged  in  this  trade 
was  the  bark  "  Peacock,"  Joseph  Moseley,  master, 
and  owned  by  John  Bertram,  which  was  wrecked  on 


a  reef  near  Majunga,  Madagascar,  August  6,  1855, 
and  with  the  cargo  was  a  total  loss.  The  bark 
"Arabia,"  John  Wallis,  master,  and  owned  by  Benja- 
min A.  West,  sailed  from  Salem,  on  her  first  voyage, 
July  4, 1857.  On  the  passage  home.  May  9,  1858, 
while  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  fell  in  with  the 
"Ariadne,"  bound  from  Bombay  to  Boston.  This 
being  in  a  crippled  and  sinking  condition,  her  crew, 
twenty-three  in  number,  were  taken  on  board  the 
"  Arabia."  The  supply  of  water  was  inadequate  for  so 
large  an  addition  to  their  number,  and  Captain  Wal- 
lis thought  it  prudent  to  enter  Table  Bay  and  procure 
an  additional  supply.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bay  the 
"Arabia"  was  becalmed.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
about  2  A.M.,  the  vessel  struck  on  a  reef  and  became 
a  total  los8.  The  cargo  was  saved  and  sold.  The  bark 
"  Iosco,"  Claussen,  master,  and  owned  by  John  Ber- 
tram, was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off  Zanzibar,  July  7, 1858. 
Both  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost.  The  bark  "  Guide," 
McMullen,  master,  and  owned  by  John  Bertram,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Ras  Hoforn,  east  coast  of  Africa,  on 
the  night  of  September  4, 1860,  and  with  her  cargo 
was  a  total  loss.  The  bark  "  Jersey,"  James  S.  Wil- 
liams, master,  owned  by  John  Bertram,  was  built  at 
Salem  in  1869,  and  was  wrecked  at  Madagascar  on 
her  first  voyage. 

The  large  importation  of  uncleaned  gum-copal,  an 
article  which,  prior  to  1832,  had  been  sent  to  India  to 
be  cleaned,  led  to  the  establishment  by  Jonathan 
Whipple  of  a  factory  at  the  foot  of  Turner  Street,  in 
Salem,  to  clean  and  prepare  the  gum  for  the  market 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Whipple's  factory, 
Daniel  Hammond  had  been  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
gum,  but  Mr.  Whipple  was  the  first  to  establish  the 
business  on  an  extensive  scale.  At  first  the  gum  was 
cleaned  by  being  scraped  with  a  knife.  Mr.  Whipple 
soon  introduced  the  process  of  washing  it  with  an 
alkali.  The  uncleancKl  gum  was  deposited  in  tuln  of 
alkali  liquor  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night  It  was 
then  taken  and  placed  upon  large  platforms  in  the  open 
air,  and  carefully  dried  and  brushed.  The  gum  was 
then  sorted  as  to  size  and  color. 

This  business  was  established  about  1885,  and  in- 
creased very  rapidly.  Mr.  Whipple  commenced  by 
employing  four  or  five  men,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1850,  the  number  of  men  employed  averaged 
thirty-five  or  forty,  and  the  amount  of  gum  cleaned 
each  year  was  about  one  million  five  hundred  thous- 
and pounds,  the  gum  losing  in  weight  about  one- 
quarter  part  during  the  process  of  cleaning.  Mr. 
Whipple  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  who  continued 
the  business  under  the  name  of  Stephen  Whipple  & 
Brothers.  The  business  was  prosperous  until  the  year 
1861,  when  an  im|)ort  duty  of  ten  cents  a  pound  was 
imposed  on  the  uncleaned  gum.  The  gum  was  there- 
after cleaned  on  the  coast  of  Africa  before  shipment, 
and  the  business  diminbhed  until  it  was  finally 
abandoned  altogether. 

The  trade  with  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  Arabia  and 
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the  eiut  coaaC  of  ATriua  bna  been  contiDUcd  by  Sukm 
merclianiB  rrom  tlietiurnmerori8'2{S, vrlien tlie  ''Ann" 
was  (here,  to  the  preteut  day.  In  IS^S,  Salem  had 
nine  vessels  there.  The  succeasors  of  the  firm  of 
John  Bt-Timni  atill  continue  the  (rule,  but  their  ves- 
sels no  longer  enter  the  port  of  Sulem.  The  last 
arrival  at  Sulem  from  Zanzibar  was  the  bark  "  Glide," 
May  1,  1870,  ami  thia  wan  also  the  lost  arrival  at  Sa- 
lem of  any  vessel  owned  in  Salem  from  beyond  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Capk  op  Good  Hope  Trade.— When  the 
merdiants  of  Salem,  nt  the  ulnae  iif  the  Ucvolutinnury 
War,  sent  their  vesHch  on  long  voyugcfl,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  among  the  lirst  places  visited.  In 
this  na  in  most  other  trades  eatAbliHhol  with  distant 
countries  Eliiis  IIuskcL  Derby  was  the  iiral  to  lead  the 
way.  In  1781  be  built  at  the  South  Shore  a  fast  sail- 
ing ship  of  three  hundred  tons  called  the  "Grand 
Turk  "  for  use  as  a  privateer.  She  carried  twenty- 
two  guns,  and  was  remarkably  suceessful  in  capturing 
prizes.  In  November,  1784,  Jlr.  Derby  despatched 
this  vessel,  under  command  of  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  on 
the  first  voyage  from  Siilem  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie. 
The  cargo  of  the  "OrandTurk  "  coiisistu<l,  in  purt,  of 
rum,  which  was  sold  to  an  English  East  India-raan 
and  delivered  at  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  From 
there  slie  returneil  to  Salem,  via  the  West  Indies,  ar- 
riving in  17SS.  He  bought  in  the  West  Indies,  Gren- 
ada rum  enough  la  load  two  veuaelu,  sent  home  the 
"Grand  Turk,  "  and  returned  himself  in  the  "Atlan- 
tic." 

A  striking  Incident  is  connected  witli  this  voyage 
of  Captain  Ingcnioll.  On  his  pas'agu  to  Salem  he  res- 
cued the  master  and  male  of  the  English  schooner 
"Amity,"  whose  crew  had  mutinied  and  set  their 
officers  adrift  in  a  boat.  AlYcr  their  arrival  at  Salem, 
Captain  Duncansnn  of  the  "  Amity  "  was  sitting  one 
day  with  Hr.  Derby  in  his  counting-room,  and  while 
using  his  spy-gloss  ho  saw  his  own  vessel  in  tlieoffing. 
Mr.  Derby  promptly  manned  one  of  his  own  briKs, 
put  two  pieces  of  ordnance  on  boiinl  of  her,  and,  tak- 
ing with  him  the  English  captain,  bourdud  and  recap- 
tured the  "  Amity." 

Mr.  Derby  purchased  a  vessel  which  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  named  her  the  "  Light  Horse."  This  bark  he 
sent,  in  January,  1787,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  un- 
der command  of  John  Tucker. 

The  captain  wrote  his  first  letter  from  Table  Bay, 
dated  May  16,  1787,  giving  an  accountof  asaleof  part 
of  the  cargo.  From  the  Cape  he  went  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  sold  the  remainder  of  his  cargo,  loaded  with 
coifee  and  some  India  goods,  and  returned  to  Salem, 
arriving  in  January,  1788. 

The  brig  "  Hope,"  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
burden,  carrying  eight  men,  made  an  annual  voyage 
between  Salem  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  six 
consecutive  yean,  entering  at  fialem  in  February, 
1790,  in  August,  1791,  In  July,  1793,  In  Jaae,  1798, 


in  May,  1704,  and  in  July  179fl.  She  was  command- 
ed on  the  tirat  three  voyages  by  Jonuth.'.n  Lambert, 
and  on  the  last  three  by  Samuel  I.smbert,  and  her  car- 
go was  consigned,  on  each  voyage,  to  Jacob  Ashton 
nnd  others.  The  schooner  "  Ruth,"  Joniithitn  Lam- 
bert, Jr.,  master,  entered  in  July,  17%,  consigned  to 
Jacob  Ashton  and  others.  The  ship  "  Betsey,"  Jere- 
miah L.  Page,  master,  entered  in  May,  180-1,  consign- 
ed to  Abel  I^wrence  &  Co. 

Coflee,  wine,  pepper,  sugar,  ivory  and  aloes  wera 
among  the  articles  importeil.  Most  of  the  direct 
trade  with  the  Cape  of  Good  IIo|ie,  was  carried  on  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and 
Jacob  Ashton  and  Juoathan  Lambert  ap|>oar  to  have 
been  largely  engaged  in  it, 

TiiK  AuirriiAi,.iAN  Tuahk. — Wherever  u  new  chan- 
nel of  trade  was  opened  for  Americans,  Salem  was 
either  the  firat  to  open  it,  or  her  vessels  followed  close- 
ly after  the  pioneers.  She  was  found  asking  for  ad- 
mission to  the  port  of  Sydney,  in  1832,  and  by  a  spe- 
cial order  of  the  council,  passed  that  year,  the  ship 
"  Tybee,"  Charles  Millett,  master,  was  allowed  Lo  en- 
ter that  port.  This  vessel  was  owned  by  Nathaniel 
L.  Itogurs  and  iitlier»,  anil  was  the  first  Amuricun  ves- 
sel to  enter  the  porta  of  Australia.  The  "Tybee"  en- 
tered at  Salem  from  Sydney  January  20,  1839,  again 
in  March,  1836,  and  again  in  June,  1837.  Joseph 
Rogers  commanded  her  on  theie  voyages,  and  her  car- 
go consisted  mainly  of  wool.  The  ship  "  Black  Wur- 
rior,"  William  Driver,  master,  entered  from  Sydney 
in  September,  183>\  ami  the  ship  "  Bhepherdess,''  J. 
Kinsman,  muster,  in  May,  183(i,  both  bringing  corgoea 
of  wool.  All  the  above-mentioned  cargoes  were  con- 
signed to  Nathaniel  L.Rogeis&Brothers,  This  trade 
did  not  prove  profitable  and  it  was  not  long  continu- 
ed, the  direct  entries  at  Sulem,  from  Sydney,  being 
contlned  to  the  years  lS3Ii,  '30  and  '37. 

The  Feujek  Iulami>»  Thaue. — The  enterprise  of 
Salem  merchanla  seems  not  to  have  been  confined  by 
the  limitB  of  the  civilized  world,  hut  to  havooxtendoil 
lo  all  habitable  countries,  however  remote  and  how- 
ever peopled.  Salem  was  as  familiar  a  name  to  the 
cannibals  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  during  the  tirst  half 
of  the  present  century,  as  it  was  to  the  savages  of 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  In  many  of  those  wild  coiin- 
triea,  the  untutored  natives  thought  Salem  comprised 
all  the  remainder  of  the  outer  world  about  which  they 
knew  so  little.  Captain  William  I*.  Ricbardson,  of 
Salem,  was  at  the  Feejee  Islands  in  the  bark  "  Active," 
in  1811.  He  sailed  from  Salem  June  1,  ISIO,  and  left 
the  Feejee  Islands  July  26,  1811,  for  Canton-  Hoar- 
rived  at  Balem  March  27,  1812,  one  hundreil  and 
eighteen  duya  from  Canton.  This  was  the  first  trad- 
ing voyage  from  Salem  to  the  Feejee  Inlands,  Com- 
mercial intercourse  with  these  islands  began  about 
1800,  probably  by  the  vessels  of  the  East  India  Com- 

When  Commodore  Wilkes  went  on  his  famous  ez- 
ploring  expediUoD,  betook  with  him  u  pilot  and  inter- 
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preter,  Captain  Benjamin  Van der ford,  a  Salem  ship- 
master, who,  having  made  many  Yoyages  to  these  is- 
lands, was  familiar  with  the  customs  and  language  of 
the  natives.  Captain  Vnnderford  died  March  23, 
1842,  on  the  passage  home ;  and  the  commodore,  writ- 
ing of  him  says :  "  During  the  cruise  I  had  often  ex- 
perienced his  usefulness.  He  had  formerly  been  in 
command  of  various  vessels  sailing  from  Salem,  and 
had  made  many  voyages  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  Dur- 
ing our  stay  there,  he  was  particularly  useful  in  su- 
perintending all  trade  carried  on  to  supply  the  ship." 
Commodore  Wilkes  was  indebted  to  another  Salem 
captain  for  bringing  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  squad- 
ron,— the  "  Peacock," — safely  into  port,  on  the  12th 
6f  July,  1840.  Captain  J.  H.  Eagleston,  of  Salem, 
who  was  trading  there  at  the  time,  rendered  him  this 
important  service.  The  commodore,  in  his  report  to 
the  government,  says :  *'  The  squadron  is  much  in- 
debted to  Ca])tain  Eagleston  for  his  attention  and  as- 
sistance. I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  observations 
relating  to  gales.'' 

Captain  li^lcston  made  voyages  to  these  islands 
between  1830  and  1840,  in  the  bark  "Peru,"  the  ship 
•'Emerald,"  the  brig  ** Mermaid"  and  the  ship 
"  Leonidas."  On  one  of  his  passages  in  the  "Leoni- 
das "  he  caught  several  albatrosses,  and  tied  to  the 
neck  of  each  a  quill  containing  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  "Ship  Leonidas,  of  Salem,  bound 
to  New  Zealand."  One  of  these  birds  was  caught  by 
a  Frcncli  vessel  ofl*  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  spot  where  it  was  first 
caught  by  Captain  Eagleston.  The  news  reached 
Salem  March  21,  1840,  and  was  the  first  news  of  this 
vessel  since  she  sailed,  on  the  9th  of  August.  Cap- 
tain Eagleston  sailed  for  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  who 
was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Salem  from  about  1828 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1857.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
largely  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Feejee  Islands,  with 
Manila  and  other  Eastern  ports.  In  1846  Salem  had 
six  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Feejee  Islands. 
The  usual  voyage  was  from  Salem  to  the  Feejee 
Islands,  where  the  vessel  would  remain,  collecting 
the  beehe-de-mer,  a  sort  of  sea  slug,  found  on  reefs  and 
in  shallow  water,  and  afler  drying  and  preparing 
them  for  the  market,  carry  them  either  to  Manila  to 
exchange  for  sugar  and  hemp,  or  to  China  to  ex- 
change for  tea,  the  voyage  usually  consuming  about 
two  years.  Salem  almost  monopolized  this  trade, 
and,  in  a  work  written  in  London,  in  1858,  by  Thom- 
as Williams  and  James  Calvert,  missionaries  at  these 
islands,  it  is  stated  that  the  traffic  in  sandal-wood, 
tortoise-shell  and  beche-de-mer,  *'  has  been,  and  still 
is,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Americans  from  the  port  of 
Salem."  There  are  many  curious  articles  at  the  Pea- 
body  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  which  were 
brought  from  the  Feejee  Islands  during  the  early 
voyages. 

Among  the  Salem  merchants  engaged  in  this  trade 
were  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Bros.,  Stephen  C.  Phil- 


lips, Samuel  Chamberlain  &  Co.  and  Benjamin  A. 
West.  The  bark  "  ZotofT,"  Benjamin  Wallis,  master, 
made  several  voyages  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  Captain 
Wallis,  on  two  of  these  voyages,  covering  a  period 
from  1844  to  1850,  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who, 
upon  her  final  return,  wrote  an  account  of  her  trav- 
els, in  a  book  entitled,  "  Life  in  Feejee."  She  men- 
tions seeing  the  brig  '*  Elizabeth,"  the  bark  "Samoa," 
Captain  H.  J.  Archer,  the  bark  "Pilot,"  Captain 
Hartwell  and  the  brig  "  Tim  Pickering,"  all  of  Sa- 
lem, during  the  first  voyage.  The  "  Samoa  "  was  af- 
terwards condemned  at  Manila.  The  "Tim  Picker- 
ing," Walden,  master,  while  lying  at  Ovalou,  in  the 
Feejee  Islands,  was  driven  ashore  in  a  severe  gale, 
April  5, 1848,  and  became  a  total  loss.  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Vanderford  was  at  the  Feejee  Islands  about 
1819,  in  the  ship  "Indus,"  and  about  1822  in  the 
"  Roscoe."  The  bark  "  Dragon,"  Thomas  C.  Dunn, 
master,  sailed  from  Salem  February  22,  1854,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Feejee  Islands,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  in  eighty- 
five  days,  making  the  shortest  passage  ever  made 
from  the  United  States.  She  crossed  the  equator  in 
twenty  days,  and  passed  Port  Phillip,  New  Holland, 
seventy-three  days  out.  She  reached  Salem  from 
Manila  September  4,  1856,  with  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  bales  of  hemp,  consigned  to 
Benjamin  A.  West. 

The  seamen  of  Salem,  visiting  these  blands,  were 
exposed  to  peril  of  their  lives  from  the  ignorant  and 
deceitful  inhabitants,  and  to  disaster  to  their  ships 
from  hidden  reefs,  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
were  unaware.  In  August,  1880,  the  brig  "  Fawn," 
James  Briant  master,  and  owned  by  Robert  Brook- 
house,  was  lost  at  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  Captain 
Charles  Millett,  of  the  ship  "  Clay,"  gave  captain  and 
crew  a  passage  to  Manila.  The  ship'  "Glide,"  in 
March,  1832,  was  driven  'ashore  at  Tackanova,  and 
lost  Her  boat's  crew  were  attacked  by  the  natives, 
at  Ovalou,  December  26, 1831,  and  two  of  them  killed. 
In  the  same  gale  which  destroyed  the  "  Glide,"  an- 
other Salem  vessel,  the  brig  "  Niagara,"  was  lost,  at 
an  island  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Tacka- 
nova. 

The  brig  "  Charles  Doggett,"  owned  by  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers  &  Bros.,  and  commanded  by  George  Batch- 
elder,  was  at  Kandora,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  in 
September,  1833,  and  her  crew  were  curing  the  beehc' 
de-mer  for  the  East  India  market.  They  were  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and 
five  of  the  crew  were  killed,  including  Charles  Ship- 
man,  the  mate.  The  remainder  escaped  in  the  boats, 
but  were  all  more  or  less  injured.  James  Magoun,  of 
Salem,  who  had  lived  among  the  islanders  several 
years,  was  dangerously  wounded.  On  the  way  to 
Manila,  the  vessel  touched  at  the  Pelew  Islands,  and 
the  crew  were  again  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  a 
boy  was  killed.  The  vessel  reached  Salem,  from 
Manila,  in  October,  1834. 


HISTORY  OP  ES3KX  COtlNTY,  MASSACnUSETTS. 


The  Btory  of  n  previous  voyage  of  the  "  Cbarlea 
Doggett,"  under  the  command  of  William  Driver,  u 
one  of  moBt  romantic  intenwt,  and  doiervca  a  place 
in  history.  As  an  introduutiun,  it  mny  be  wcH  Ut 
give  ft  hriuf  HceiHinlor  tlie  mutiny  of  Uiu  "  Honnly," 
which,  though  an  oft-repeated  tale,  is  still  one  of 
thrilling  intoreat.  GaptAin  William  Bligh  waa  sent 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  "  Bounty"  in  De- 
cember, 1787,  to  Tahiti.  lie  reached  that  island  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  and  remained  there  uix 
months,  collecting  bread-fruit  plants,  with  which  he 
started  tiir  Jamaica-  Twenty-four  daya  out,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1789,  a  part  of  the  crew  mutinjod,  and 
forced  Captain  Itligb  and  eighteen  men  into  the 
Ahip'a  launch,  which  they  coat  adriti,  turning  their 
own  course  back  lu  Tuhiii.  Tho  uuptiiiu  and  his 
'COmpflnioDS  arrived  on  the  14th  of  June,  after  sulTer- 
Ing  almost  incredible  hardshipB,  at  the  island  of 
Timor,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
nautical  miies  from  the  place  where  they  were  aban- 
doned. The  mutineers,  alter  slaying  at  Tahiti  for 
some  time,  fearing  pursuit,  sailed  eastward,  talcing 
with  tlieui  ei);litoun  naljvcs,  six  men  and  twelve 
women,  and  leaving  part  of  tlicir  cumnides  at  Tahiti. 
They  landed  at  Pitcairn  lulaiid,  a  solitary  island  in 
the  PaclHc  Ocean,  lying  at  tlie  southeast  corner  of 
the  great  Polynesian  Archipelftgo,  having  an  area  of 
only  one  and  a  quarter  aijuare  miles.  Here  they 
look  up  Ihcir  residence,  and  burned  the  "  Bounty ." 
From  the  time  they  left  Tahiti,  in  1792,  nothing  wua 
heard  of  them,  uiitil  an  American,  Cui»tuiti  Fulger, 
touched  at  the  island  In  180S.  At  this  time,  all  the 
men,  save  Alexander  Smith,  and  several  of  the  wom- 
en, were  dead.  The  island  was  visited  by  Briliah 
veraels  in  1825  and  1830. 

In  1831  Ihoir  nuinbera  had  increoaed  to  eiglily- 
eevcn,  and  the  iHland  was  aciintily  provided  with 
water.  At  their  own  rc<|UV8t,  lliey  were  tninuporlctl 
by  the  British  Government  to  Tahiti.  All  the  origi- 
nal settlers  were  dead,  and  tlieir  descendants  had 
been  reared  away  from  contact  with  the  world,  and 
were,  despite  their  wild  ancestry,  virtuous  and  re- 
ligious. Never  having  looked  upon  vice,  they  found 
themselves  among  a  people  where  virtue  was  un- 
known. Disgusted  with  the  immorulitiea  of  the  Ta- 
hitians,  the  most  louse,  voluptuous  and  unchoals  peo- 
plo  that  exist  under  the  tropic  sun,  they  yearned 
with  a  homesiuk  lunging  for  tho  isuhitioii  and  '[uiet 
tif  the  little  island  that  had  so   recently  been  their 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  brig  "Charles  Doggett," 
William  Driver,  master,  and  owned  by  Nathaniel  1... 
Itogers  &  IlrotherB,  arrived  at  Tahiti,  These  poor 
liomesick  people  besought  Captain  Driver  to  take 
them  back  to  their  native  island.  For  their  own 
Bake,  but  above  all  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  they 
desired  to  leave  this  land  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Captain  Driver  finally  consented  to  carry  tlicm,  sixty- 
tire  iu  iiuiuher,  hack  to  tlm  ialaud,  tuurt«tiu  hundred 


miles  away,  from  whence  they  had  so  recently 
arrived,  taking  in  pay  some  old  copper,  twelve  bku- 
kelfl  and  one  hundre<l  and  twenty-nine  dollars  in 
missionary  drafts.  They  left  on  the  l^tli  of  Angiut, 
I8.tl,  and  WL-re  laudu.l  on  Pitt^nirn  Ishind  on  Septum- 
her  3rd,  alter  ail  absence  of  about  nine  mnnths.  In 
1855,  finding  their  numbers  again  too  large  for  the 
island,  for  they  now  numbered  two  hundred  and  two, 
they  petitioned  the  British  Government,  and,  in  1S5G, 
were  removed  to  Norfolk  Isliuid.  In  1859,  two  fami- 
lies, in  all  seventeen,  returned  to  Pitciiirn  Island. 
An  l^nglish  writer,  in  speaking  of  Ihem,  suys;  "Frum 
their  frciiuent  intercourse  with  Europcnna,  the  Pit- 
cairn  Inlanders  have,  while  retaining  their  virtuoui 
sim|dicily  of  charHctor  and  cheerful,  hospitablo  dja- 
IKisithui,  uuiuircd  the  mannum  uiid  imliah  uf  elviltuid 
life,  with  its  education  and  taste," 

May  it  nut  well  be  said  that  a  Sniem  vessel  saved 
this  people  from  sinking  into  the  immoral  life  thai 
surrounded  them  at  Tahiti,  and  that  in  tlieir  strange 
and  romantic  history  there  is  no  chapter  more  impor- 
tant than  that  which  records  the  assistance  rendered 
thorn  by  S:iliJm  in  their  time  of  need  T 

Tiiit  South  AHEiiinAN  Traih!,— The  trade  be- 
tween Sidem  and  South  America  has  been  quite  ex- 
t«naive.  This  trade  began  early,  and  continued  to  be 
prosecuted  after  trade  with  other  foreign  countries 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1789, 
the  scluHincr  "Ijirk"  arrivctl  fnmi  Surinam  with 
sugar  and  cocoa.  The  brig  "Katy,"  Nathaniel 
Brown,  master,  clcare<l  for  Cayenne  in  April,  1798, 
with  fish,  flour,  bucon,  butter,  oil,  tobacco,  candles 
and  potter's  ware.  The  schooner  "Sally,"  Daniel 
Proctor,  master,  cleared  for  Cayenne  in  March,  1802, 
For  forty  years,  from  1S20  to  18(i0,  there  was  conatnnt 
commercial  intercourse  between  Salem  and  the  ports 
of  South  Ami'rica. 

I'liriL  was  Uie  [mrt  most  frixiueutly  visited,  there 
having  been  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  arrivals  at 
Salem  from  that  port,  mainly  between  tho  years  X82tf 
and  ISGO.  The  largest  number  of  arrivals  in  a  single 
year  waa  in  1853,  when  twenty  veaaela  entered.  Tha 
taat  entries  were  in  18('>1.  Rubber,  hides,  cocoa, 
coffee  and  cnstana  nula  were  among  the  articles  im- 
ported. A  few  of  the  entries  frojn  Para  are  given,  to 
indicate  the  merchants  engaged  in  thiatraflic:  The 
schooner  "  Betsey,"  Jamea  Meagher,  muster,  entered 
from  Para  in  March,  1811,  with  cassia,  eolfeo  and 
cocoa,  consigned  to  John  Howard ;  the  schooner 
"Four  Siatcra,"  Joseph  Ervin,  master,  in   August, 

1811,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
pounila  of  cocoa,  to  William  Orne;  tho  achooner 
■' Ueaolntion,"  Edward  Brown,  Jr,,  mnator,  in  July, 

1812,  consigned  to  Jeremiah  L.  Page;  the  brig  "Mer- 
cutor,"  Samuel  B,  Graves,  muatfr,  in  September,  1817, 
to  Robert  Upton  [  tha  schcMiner  "  Cyrua,"  Benjamin 
Ruaacll,  master,  in  March,  1820,  to  Robert  Upton; 
the  schooner  "Charica,"  Richard  Smith,  master,  in 
Au({ust,   1822,   to    UicLacI   Bhei>ard;    the  scboouer 
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"Phoebe/'  Bcnjnmin  Upton,  master,  io  December, 
1824,  to  Robert  Upton ;  the  schooner  "  Leader,"  Na- 
thaniel QrifTeu,  master,  in  April,  1826,  to  Richard 
Savory;  the  schooner  "Dollar,"  Thomas  Holmes, 
master,  in  April,  1826,  to  David  Pingree;  the  schoon- 
er "  Cepheus,"  Charles  Holland,  master,  in  August, 
1826,  to  Joseph  Howard  ;  the  brig  "  Romp,"  Clarke, 
roaster,  in  December,  1828,  to  Thomas  P.  Pingree  and 
Michael  Shepard ;  the  schooner  "  Gazelle,"  Warren 
Strickland,  master,  in  August,  1830,  to  James  Brown ; 
the  brig  "  Abby  M.,"  R.  Wheatland,  master,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1830,  to  Gideon  Tucker ;  the  brig  "  Amethyst," 
John  Willis,  master,  in  July,  1831,  to  Robert  Upton  ; 
the  brig  "  Fredonia,"  S.  K.  Appleton,  master,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  to  Benjamin  Creamer ;  the  brig  "  De- 
posit," G.  E.  Bailey,  master,  in  January,  1842,  to 
James  Upton  (this  vessel  made  regular  trips  between 
Salem  and  Para)  ;  the  brig  "  Mermaid,"  C.  Conway, 
master,  in  April,  1842,  to  P.  I.  Farnham;  the  brig 
"Eagle,"  M.  S.  Wheeler,  master,  in  December,  1842, 
to  Benjamin  Upton  ;  the  brig  "Deposit,"  under  com- 
mand of  Charles  Upton,  entered  in  March,  1844,  and 
made  several  voyages  thereafter,  consigned  to  Luther 
Upton  ;  the  brig  "  Granite,"  S.  Upton,  master,  en- 
tered in  October,  1844,  and  made  regular  trips,  to  S- 
F.  Upton  ;  the  brig  "  Rattler,"  C.  W.  Trumbull,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  July,  1846,  and  made  a  number  o 
voyages,  consigned  to  John  Bertram  ;  the  brig  "  M* 
Shepard,"  H.  B.  Manning,  master,  entered  in  March 
1853,  and  continued  for  some  time  in  the  trade,  con- 
signed to  John  Bertram.  Messrs.  Phippen  and  Endi- 
cott  were  the  last  among  the  Salem  merchants  engaged 
in  this  trade.  There  were  two  entries  in  the  year 
1861,  and  these  entries  closed  the  trade  of  Salem  with 
Para. 

There  has  been  a  large  trade  between  Salem  and 
Cayenne,  beginning  in  the  last  century.  The  whole 
number  of  arrivals  from  this  port  between  the  years 
1810  and  1877  was  about  three  hundred.  The  largest 
number  of  entries  in  a  single  year  was  in  1835,  when 
there  were  eleven  entries  from  that  port.  From  1835 
to  1840  inclusive,  there  were  fifty-eight  entries.  The 
Cayenne  trade  was  the  last  foreign  trade  engaged  in 
by  Salem  merchants  at  the  port  of  Salem. 

Among  the  entries  from  that  port  was  that  of  the 
brig  "Trial,"  Eben  Learock,  master,  in  June,  1810, 
with  molasses  and  coffee,  consigned  to  Francis 
Quarlee;  the  schooner  "Rachel,"  Mark  Knowlton, 
master,  in  August,  1812,  to  John  Winn;  the  brig 
"Return,"  Henry  King,  master,  in  March,  1813,  to 
Thomas  Perkins;  the  schooner  "Essex,"  Thomas 
Cloutman,  master,  in  May,  1816,  with  cocoa,  molasses 
and  almonds,  to  William  Fabens;  the  brig  "Ram- 
bler," W.  D.  Shatswell,  master,  in  February,  1821,  to 
William  Fabens,  and  in  February,  1828,  to  Benjamin 
Fabens;  the  brig  "Cynthia,"  in  July,  1821,  to  J.  H. 
Andrews ;  in  1824,  to  Michael  Shepard,  and  in  1825, 
to  David  Pingree;  the  brig  "General  Jackson," 
Shatswell,  master,  in  May,  1826,  to  P.  I.  Farnliam ; 
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the  brig  "  Jeremiah,"  Joshua  F.  Safford,  master,  in 
June,  1821,  to  David  Pingree ;  the  brig  "  Etotund," 
Joseph  R.  Winn,  master,  in  May,  1825,  to  Benjamin 
Fabens ;  the  schooner  "  Betsey  and  Eliza,"  Benjamin 
Pickering,  master,  in  August,  1829,  to  Joseph  Shats- 
well ;  the  schooner  "  Numa,"  D.  R.  Upton,  master, 
in  March,  1833,  to  Robert  Upton  ;  the  brig  "  Romp," 
Peter  Lassen,  master,  in  September,  1851,  to  Joseph 
Shatswell ;  the  brig  "  Esther,"  W.  H.  Fabens,  master, 
in  February,  1850,  to  Benjamin  Fabens,  Jr.,  and  in 
August,  1850,  Peter  Lassen,  master,  to  Charles  H. 
Fabens;  the  bark  "Lawrence,"  Fabens,  master,  in 
September,  1851,  to  Charles  H.  Fabens. 

David  Pingree  and  Joseph  Shatswell  were  largely 
engaged  in  this  trade.  The  Fabens  family  for  four 
generations  have  carried  on  the  trade  between  Salem 
and  Cayenne.  William  Fabens  began  it  about  1816, 
Benjamin  Fabens  about  1825,  Charles  H.  Fabens 
about  1850,  and  Charles  E.  and  Benjamin  H.  Fabens 
about  1869.  The  successive  generations  have  prose* 
cutcd  the  trade  continuously  from  1816  to  the  present 
day.  The  hist  named  removed  the  business  to  Boston 
in  1877,  and  now  carry  it  on  from  that  port  The 
last  arrival  at  Salem  from  a  South  American  port  was 
the  schooner  "Mattie  F,"  which  was  entered  from 
Cayenne,  by  Messrs.  G.  E.  &  B.  H.  Fabens,  March 
21,  1877.  The  entry  of  the  "Mattie  F."  closed  the 
foreign  trade  of  Salem. 

The  trade  between  Salem  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  the 
next  in  importance.  From  1816  to  1860,  inclusive, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  arrivals  at 
Salem  from  this  port.  The  period  of  greatest  activity 
was  from  1841  to  1860.  Robert  Upton,  James  Upton, 
David  Pingree  and  Benjamin  A.  West  were  among 
the  merchants  principally  engaged  in  this  trade.  The 
entries  from  this  port  include  that  of  the  brig  "  Nancy 
Ann,"  John  B.  Osgood,  master,  in  April,  1816,  to 
Stephen  Phillips ;  the  ship  "  Diomede,''  Samuel  L. 
Page,  master,  in  March,  1817,  to  Philip  Chase ;  the 
brig  "Cambrian,"  H.  G.  Bridges,  master^  in  June, 
1823,  to  Joseph  Peabody;  the  brig  "Bolivar  Libera"* 
tor,"  James  Garney,  master,  in  January,  1831,  to  P. 
I.  Farnham ;  the  bark  "  Chalcedony,"  J.  E.  A.  Todd, 
master,  entered  in  April,  1841,  and  made  several  voy- 
ages thereafler,  commanded  by  Captain  Todd,  and  a 
number  afler  1849,  with  George  Upton  as  master  (she 
was  consignedjon  these  voyages  to  James  Upton) ;  the 
bark  "Three  Brothers,"  Welch,  master,  entered  in 
May,  1843,  consigned  to  David  Pingree;  the  brig 
"  Cherokee,"  Mansfield,  master,  entered  in  October, 
1843,  consigned  to  Michael  Shepard ;  the  brig  "  Ob* 
Kclle,"  Dewing,  master,  in  November,  1843,  to  John 
Bertram;  the  brig  "  Olinda,"  S.  Hutchinson,  master, 
in  December,  1843,  to  Gideon  Tucker;  the  bark 
"King  Philip,"  George  Upton,  master,  in  June,  1844, 
to  James  Upton;  the  brig  "Gambia,"  G.  E.  Bailey, 
master,  in  September,  1848,  to  Benjamin  A.  West ; 
the  bark  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  Charles  Upton,  master 
in  September,  1848,  and  on  several  subsequent  voy- 
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ages,  consigned  to  James  Upton;  the  bart  "Man- 
<:li(iiler,"  S.  Upton,  master,  in  May,  l&5ii,  tu  Robert 
Uploa;  the  brig  "Ruascll,"  in  August,  1854,  to  Qeo. 
Savury  ;  the  bark  "Salem,"  in  August,  ISGO,  to  Jus. 
Upton.  Tliu  lust  entry  at  Satem  from  Buouos  Ayrcs 
was  in  1860. 

Bio  Qrande  was  a  place  with  which  Salem  mer- 
chanla  traded  quite  eitenBively.  Hides  and  homa 
were  the  principal  articles  imported.  Prom  1S17  to 
1860  there  were  one  hundred  and  filly-livo  arrivals  at 
Sateiu  rroiii  that  province,  and  o(  that  number,  oue 
hundred  were  during  the  period  from  1846  to  1854  in- 
clusive. The  largest  number  of  arrivals  in  a  single 
year  was  seventeen,  in  tlie  year  1851.  The  Uptons 
were  largely  interested  in  this  trade,  na  they  were  In 
muet  or  the  t^ilcni  trade  wiLli  Liio  porls  on  lliu  eijalern 
coast  of  South  America.  Robert  Upton,  James  Up- 
ton, Benjamin  Upton,  Luther  Upton  and  H.  P.  Upton 
and  David  Fingree,  Qcorge  Savory,  Thomas  P.  Pin- 
gree,  Benjamin  Webb  and  David  Moore  were  among 
tihoae  engaged  in  trade  with  Rio  Grande. 

From  the  liet  of  entries  from  that  place  at  Sniem  a 
few  are  given.  A  complete  list  (vouhl  hardly  interest 
the  general  reader.  The  brig  "  Trader,"  John  livo- 
leth,  master,  entered  in  June,  1817,  with  tallow  con< 
signed  to  Edward  Lander;  the  brig  "Rotund,"  John 
Jngeisoll,  master,  in  July,  1822,  to  Gideon  Tucker; 
the  brig  "Cyntliia,"  Shillaber,  master,  in  October, 
1828,  lo  David  I'ingrco;  tlio  brig  "Abliy  M.,"  R. 
AVheatland,  master,  iu  October,  1829,  to  Putnam  I. 
Farnham  and  others  ;  the  brig  "  Quill,"  Thomas  Far- 
ley, master,  in  November,  1831,  to  Nathaniel  L.  Rog- 
ers &  Bros, ;  the  brig  "  Mermaid,"  George  Savory, 
master,  in  May,  1841  to  Benjamin  Upton;  the  brig 
"  Northumberland,''  Kane,  master,  in  November, 
1842,  to  Thomas  P.  Pingree ;  the  bark  "  Chalcedony," 
J.  E,  A.  Todd,  master,  in  October,  1846,  to  James 
llpton,  and  in  May,  1847,  to  Luther  Upton ;  the  brig 
"  Russell,"  R.  F.  Savory,  master,  in  May,  1847,  to  H. 
P.  Upton;  the  bark  "  Williiun  Schroder."  J.  E.  A. 
Todd.  miwUr.  in  March,  1848.  to  Robert  Upton  ;  the 
bark  "  Wyman,"  J.  Madison,  master,  in  July,  1849, 
to  James  Upton  (this  vessel  made  many  trips  be- 
tween Salem  and  Kio  Grande,  commanded  by  George 
Harrington);  the  bark  "Sophronia,"  E.  A.  Enimer- 
ton,  master,  in  July,  1849.  to  Ephraim  Emmerton ; 
the  schooner  "  Maria  Theresa,"  O.  Baker,  Jr.,  master, 
ill  August,  1849,  to  D.  It.  Bowker;  the  brig  "Draco," 
£.  S.  Johnson,  master,  iu  October,  1849,  and  in  April, 
1850,  to  David  Moore ;  the  brig  "  Prairie,"  E.  Upton, 
■  master,  in  November,  1850,  to  Qeorjce  Savory  and 
others'  the  bark  "Delegate,"  D.  Marshall,  master,  in 
January,  1851,  to  Benjamin  Webb  and  others;  tlie 
bark  "Arrow,"  in  Juue,18l>0,  to  James  Upton.  There 
were  two  entries  from  Rio  Grande  in  1860,  and  with 
those  entries  the  Bulem  trade  with  that  place  closed. 
There  was  a  siJigle  entry  from  Rio  Grande  in  1870, 
but  neither  vessel  nor  cargo  was  owned  by  Salem 
merchants. 


The  Salem  trade  with  Montevideo  began  about 
1S11.  and  ended  in  18C1.  There  was  no  entry  from 
this  port  between  1811  and  1823.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  entries  was  during  the  years  1847,  *48  and  *53. 
Robert  Upton.  James  Upton  and  Benjamin  A.  Wcet 
were  among  those  engaged  in  tritding  with  that  port. 
Hides  and  horns  were  the  principal  articles  imported. 
The  brig  "  nojie."  Benjamin  Jacobs,  master,  entered 
in  June,  1811,  consigned  to  Thomas  Perkins;  the  ship 
"  Glide,"  Nathan  Endicott,  master,  entered  in  Novem- 
ber, 182.1,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody  ;  the  brig 
"  Chalcwlony,"  George  Upton,  master,  in  May,  1839, 
and  in  October,  1847,  to  James  Upton ;  and  in  March, 
1848,  to  Luther  Upton ;  the  bark  "  ZotoJf,"  O.  E. 
Bailey,  master,  in  January,  1853,  and  again  in  Ad- 
gust,  16IJ3,  to  Uviijainin  A.  Wmt;  Iha  bark  "Peacock," 
UpUin,  master,  in  April,  1853,  to  Robert  Upton;  the 
bark  "Argentine,"  George  Upton,  master,  in  Jane, 
18S3,  to  James  Upton;  the  bark  "Miquelon,"  S. 
Hutchinson,  in  July,  1853,  to  E.  H.  Folmer;  the 
brig  "Mary  A.  Jones,"  in  January,  1860,  and  again 
in  July  1860,  to  Benjamin  A.  West.  There  was  a  sin- 
gle entry  in  1861,  the  last  entry  at  Salum   from  Mon- 

In  the  years  1824  and  1825  there  were  twenty-four 
entries  from  Muranham.  From  1817  to  1858  there 
were  one  hundred  and  (en  entries.  Joseph  Howard 
and  Jnnies  Brown  were  among  those  most  largely  in- 
tcriMlud  in  this  trade.  The  brig  "Henry,"  George 
Burchmorc,  master,  entered  from  Maranlmm  in  Jan- 
nary,  1817,  consigned  to  Stephen  White;  the  brig 
"Anson,"  Uaskett  D.  Lang,  niaslor,  in  May,  1819,  to 
P.  &  A.  Chase ;  the  brig  "  Alonzo,"  George  K.  Smith, 
master,  in  August,  1819,  to  Jutieph  Howarii ;  the  brig 
"Betsey,"  Timothy  Ropes,  master,  in  August,  1819. 
to  George  Nichols;  the  schooner  "Mermaid,"  John 
Willis,  master,  in  April,  1824.  to  Pickering  Dodge; 
the  schooner  "  General  Brewer,"  Goorge  Gale,  master, 
in  August,  1825,  to  Stephen  White;  the  brig  "Stork," 
Stephen  Galo,  musl«r,  in  Nuvembcr,  1825,10  Jamea 
Brown  and  others;  the  brig  "Calliope,"  George 
Creamer,  master,  in  March,  1826,  to  Robert  Upton  ; 
the  schooner  "Spy,"  Benjamin  Ru^isell,  master,  in 
April,  1826,  to  Nathaniel  L.  Itogers  &  Bros.;  the  brig 
"  Edward,"  Thomas  C.  Whittredge,  master,  iu  May, 

1826,  to  Thomas  Whittredge;  the  schooner  "Sally 
Barker,"  F,  tjuarles,  master,  in  June,  1826.  to  Mi- 
chael Slicpard ;  the  brig  "Stork,"  Oliver  Thayer, 
master,  in  July,  1826,  to  Joseph  Howard;  the  brig 
"Cynthia,"    Benjamin    Shillaber,   master,   in   April, 

1827,  to  David  Pingree;  the  brig  "  Wm.  I'enn,"  S.  K. 
Applcton,  master,  in  January,  1836,  to  John  P. 
Allen  ;  the  brig  "  Amethyst,"  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  master,  in 
February,  1837,  to  James  Upton;  the  brig  "  Palm," 
in  September,  1S40.  to  Thomas  1'.  I'iugree;  the 
schooner  "  East  Wind,"  in  June,  1858,  to  Phippen  & 
Endicott;  and  tliis  entry  closeil  the  Sulem  trade  with 
Mara  n  ham. 

SuriDam  was  Tisited  early  by  Halom  vessels.    The 
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)>eriod  of  the  greatest  activity  in  this  trade  was  be- 
tween the  years  1797  and  1810.  There  were  twelve 
arrivals  at  Salem  from  this  place  in  1799,  and  the 
same  number  in  1804.  There  were  two  entries  in 
1860,  the  last  made  at  Salem  from  Surinam.  CkifTce, 
cocoa,  sugar,  cotton,  molasses  and  distilled  spirits, 
were  the  principal  articles  imported. 

The  schooner  "  Saint  John,*'  W.  Oraflon,  master, 
entered  from  Surinam  in  October,  1791,  consigned  to 
Joseph  Waters.  The  brig  "  Lydia,"  Eben  Shillaber, 
master,  in  August,  1796,  to  William  Gray.  The 
brig  "Three  Friends,"  John  Endicott,  master,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1796,  to  Jonathan  Gardner  and  Joseph  Pea- 
body.  The  schooner  "Cynthia,"  Hezekiah  Flint, 
master,  in  December,  1796,  to  Joseph  Peabody  and 
Thomas  Perkins.  The  schooner  "  Diligent,"  James 
Buffington,  master,  in  February,  1797,  to  Joseph 
Sprague  &  Sons.  The  brig  "Katy,**  Nathaniel 
Brown,  master,  in  August,  1798,  to  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  Jr.  The  schooner  "  Fame,"  Downing  Lee, 
master,  in  April,  1798,  to  Samuel  Gray  and  John  Os- 
good. The  brig  "  Neptune,"  Robert  Barr,  master,  in 
May,  1797,  to  John  Barr.  The  ship  "Henry,"  Ste- 
phen Webb,  master,  in  June,  1799,  to  Elias  II.  Der- 
by. The  ship  "Belisariua,"  Edward  Allen,  master,  in 
August,  1799,  to  George  Crown inshield  &  Sons. 
The  schooner  "  Helen,"  Samuel  King,  master,  in  No- 
vember, 1799,  to  Benjamin  West.  The  ship  "Atlan- 
tic," Eben  Lcarock,  master,  in  April,  1804,  to  Joseph 
Peabody.  The  bark  "  Active,"  John  Endicott,  mas- 
ter, in  July,  1804,  to  Benjamin  Hodges.  The  schoon- 
er "Union,"  Moses  Yell,  master,  in  December,  1807, 
to  Michael  Shepard.  The  brig  "Nabby,"  Hardy 
Phippen,  master,  in  April,  1808,  to  Samuel  Archer, 
8d.  The  brig  "  Union,"  Timothy  Hopes,  master,  in 
October,  1823,  to  John  U.  Andrews.  The  brig 
"Rambler,"  S.  Upton,  master,  in  March,  1829,  to 
Benjamin  Fabens.  The  brig  "  Cynthia,"  John  G. 
Waters,  master,  in  August,  1829,  to  David  Pingree. 
The  ship  *•  William  and  Henry,"  C.  H.  Fabens,  mas- 
ter, in  January,  1838,  to  David  Pingree.  The  brig 
"  Mary  Francis,"  in  July,  1865,  to  Joseph  Shatswell. 
The  bark  "l^wrcncc,"  in  April,  1857,  to  aiarles  U. 
Fabens.  The  brig  "  Elizabeth,"  in  April,  1860,  and 
in  August,  1860,  to  Benjamin  Webb.  The  above- 
men  tioneil  entries  show  the  names  of  the  Salem  mer- 
chants engaged  in  trade  with  Surinam. 

There  were  three  entries  at  Salem  from  Rio  Janeiro 
in  1810.  The  largest  number  of  entries  in  a  single 
year  was  in  1824,  when  six  vessels  entered  from  that 
port.  The  schooner  "Mercury,"  Edward  Barnard, 
Jr.,  master,  entered  from  that  port  in  June,  1810,  con- 
signed to  Nathaniel  West.  The  brig  "  New  Hazard," 
Edward  Stanley,  master,  in  July,  1810,  to  John  Gard- 
ner, Jr.  The  ship  "  Marquis  de  Someruelas,"  Thomas 
Russell,  master,  in  July,  1810,  to  John  Gardner,  Jr. 
and  Michael  Shepard.  The  ship  "  John,"  Jeremiah 
Briggs,  master,  in  March,  1811,  to  George  Crownin- 
shicld.    The  brig  "  Cora,"  P.  P.  Pinel,  master,  in  De- 


cember, 1811,  to  Jerathmael  Pierce.  The  brig 
"Alonzo,"  Philemon  Putnam,  master,  in  April,  1828, 
to  Joseph  Howard.  The  ship  "  Friendship,"  Rich- 
ard Meek,  master,  in  November,  1823,  and  again  in 
November,  1824,  to  George  Nichols.  The  brig 
"Pioneer,"  Andrew  Ward,  master,  in  April,  1824,  to 
John  W.  Rogers.  The  brig  "  Edward,"  Thomas  0. 
Whittredge,  master,  in  August^  1824,  to  Thomas 
Whittredge.  The  brig  "Roscius,"  J.  Kinsman,  mas- 
ter, in  November,  1824,  to  Robert  Upton.  The  brig 
"Thomas  Perkins,"  B.  Shillaber,  master,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1832,  to  Michael  Shepard.  The  bark  "  Richard," 
J.  Hodges,  master,  in  November,  1832,  to  Joseph 
Hodges.  The  bark  "  Imaun,"  Batchelder,  master,  in 
April,  1852,  to  Benjamin  A.  West  The  entry  of  the 
"  Imaun "  closed  the  Salem  trade  with  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  principal  articles  imported  were  coffee  and  sugar. 

In  August,  1832,  the  brig  "Mexican,"  of  Salem, 
owned  by  Joseph  Peabody,  and  commanded  by  John 
G.  Butman,  of  Beverly,  led  Salem  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
having  on  board  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  specie. 
On  September  20th,  between  the  hours  of  eiglit  and 
nine  A.  M.,  she  was  hailed  by  the  piratical  Spanish 
schooner, "  Pinda,"  Commander  Gilbert.  The  pirates 
came  on  board  the  "Mexican,"  and  threatened  all 
hands  with  instant  death  unless  the  specie  was  im- 
mediately produced.  They  obliged  the  crew  to  bring 
the  boxes  containing  it  on  deck,  when  they  at  once 
transferred  it  to  the  schooner.  They  then  ransacked 
the  cabin  and  rifled  the  captain's  pockets,  taking  his 
watch  and  money.  Not  being  successful  in  finding 
any  more  specie  aboard  the  brig,  the  pirates  returned 
on  board  their  schooner.  In  eight  or  ten  minutes 
they  came  back,  apparently  in  great  haste,  shut  all 
the  crew  below,  fastened  the  companion-way,  fore 
scuttle  and  after  hatchway ;  stove  the  compasses  to 
pieces  in  the  binnacles,  and  cut  away  tiller-ropes, 
halliards,  braces  and  most  of  the  running  rigging. 
They  then  took  a  tub  of  tarred  rope-yarn,  and  what 
they  could  find  combustible  about  the  deck,  put  it 
into  the  caboose-house  and  set  it  on  fire.  As  soon  as 
the  pirates  lefl,  the  crew  of  the  "  Mexican  "  reached 
the  deck  through  the  cabin  scuttle,  which  the  pirates 
had  neglected  to  secure,  and  extinguished  the  fire, 
which,  in  a  few  moments,  would  have  set  the  main 
sail  on  fire  and  destroyed  the  masts.  The  crew  im- 
mediately repaired  damages,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
set  sail  for  home,  where  they  arrived  October  12th. 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  intention  of  the  pirates  to  burn 
the  brig,  but  seeing  another  vessel  in  the  distance, 
and  being  eager  for  more  plunder,  they  did  not  stop 
to  fully  accomplish  their  design,  and  the  crew  thus 
escaped  a  horrible  fate.  The  "  Mexican "  had  a 
crew  of  thirteen  men;  among  those  now  living  are 
John  Battis,  Jacob  Anderson  and  Thomas  Fuller,  all 
of  Salem. 

Our  government  ordered  a  vessel  to  cruise  in  pur- 
suit of  the  pirate,  but  she  soon  gave  up  the  chase  as 
hopeless.    The  piratical   vessel   was  afterwards  cap- 
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turcd  by  nn  English  vcsnol,  and  ou  August  37,  1834, 
H.  B.  M.  brig  "Savngc,"  I.iciitcnnnt  Coiiiinumlcr 
l^ney,  commanding,  fruiii  Porlsmoutli,  England,  ur- 
rired  in  Sulein  linri>or  willi  Hixtcen  of  the  pirutvH  tu 
priuoncrs.  They  bad  nn  cxmniniition  iti  Snicm.  nnU 
tlien  were  tiikun  t<i  Uouloii,  and  Lriod  boruru  Chiuf- 
Juetice  Story.  Five  of  tbem  wero  banged  June  U, 
183A.  Bernardo  du  SoUi,  tbe  mate  of  tbo  "Pinda," 
when  master  of  tbe  Sjiuniab  brig,  "Leon,"  had,  in 
1831,  at  great  personal  risk,  rescued  seventy-two  per- 
sons from  the  burning  abip  "Minerva,"  of  Salein, 
Ciiptain  fleorge  W.  Putnam,  and  for  the  bravery  and 
humanity  displayed  by  him  on  this  ocoasion,  he  was 
pardoned  by  Preiildeiit  Juckson. 

I'ernnmbuco  was  a  port  at  which  many  Salem  ves- 
U'ls  (Jiudicd  for  iirdcra.  Tlicro  wurii  iiutii  gruut  many 
direct  entries  at  Salem  from  that  port.  The  lurgeat 
number  was  in  1826,  wheu  there  were  six  entries. 
Among  the  entries  were  the  brig  "  Welcome  Return," 
Jeremiah  Urigga,  muster,  in  September,  1S09,  con- 
signed to  Josiub  Dow.  Tbe  schooner  "  Ilunnah," 
Edward  Brigge,  masler,  in  June,  1810,  to  Joaiah 
Dow.  The  hrig  "Alonzn,"  Isaau  Killiini,  master,  in 
August,  1811,  to  John  I>erby.  The  acbotmer  "Ris- 
ing States,"  Samuel  La m bo n,  m Hater,  in  March,  1812, 
to  James  Cook.  The  ebip  "Endeavor,"  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers,  master,  in  May,  1813,  to  John  Forreiter, 
The  brig  "  Levant,"  Samuel  Rea,  miu.ter,  in  October, 
1812.  to  Jiwepb  Peubody.  Tbe  hrig  "Cora,"  Philip 
P.  Pinel,  musler,  in  September,  181S,  to  Jcratbmuel 
Peirce.  The  brig  "  Eliza,"  Stephen  Oale,  master,  iu 
November,  1819,  lo  Benjamin  Baretow.  Tbe  brig 
"  Eliui  and  Mary,"  8.  Buusun,  master,  in  November, 
1825,  to  8.  While  and  F.  H.  Story.  Tbe  brig  "Olin- 
do,"  R.  Wheatland,  master,  in  December,  182S,  and 
in  June,  182C,  to  Gideon  Tucker.  Tlie  brig  "  WobIi- 
ingtou,"  A.  Marshall,  mnslcr,  in  August,  1820,  to 
William  Fettyphico.  The  brig  "  AmeUiysl,"  R.  Hill, 
Jr.,  moater,  in  May,  1836,  to  Robert  Uplen.  Tbe 
brig  "  Jttcrmaid,"  Georgu  Savory,  muster,  in  May, 
1840,  to  Putnam  I.  Fnniliam.  The  brig  "  aau:]lu," 
J.  Dewing,  muster,  in  Murch,  1841,  to  Joseph  Bluiia- 
well.  The  entry  of  the  "  Qazello  "  cluacd  the  direct 
trade  between  Salem  and  Pcrnamhuco.  The  princi- 
pal article  imported  thence  was  augar. 

Quiiin,  Paraiba  and  Palagouia  on  tbe  eastern  coast, 
and  Valparniso,  Limn  and  Guayaquil  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  were  among  the  places  from 
which  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Salein.  The 
trade  with  these  places  was  not  very  extensive.  The 
brig  "  Blakely,"  Benjamin  Fabeua,  master,  entered 
from  Bab i a  iu  July,  1819,  with  molaaees,  consigned 
to  William  Fabena.  The  brig  "Lion,"  J.  P.  Felt, 
master,  entered  from  Bahia  in  June,  1821,  consigned 
to  John  Dike.  The  brig  "Augusta,"  Setb  Itugers, 
master, entered  from  Bahia  in  March,  1824,  consigned 
lo  Gideon  Tucker.  The  brig  "  Mercator,"  Aaron 
Miller,  master,  entered  from  Baliia  in  September, 
ISSe,  ctmB'gi'fi  to  Jolt"   I'l  Andrew.     The  avboouvr 


"Generous,"  E.  B.  Hooper,  niaater,  made  aeveral  . 
voyages  in  1832  and  '33  between  Salem  and  ParnilM,  ' 
consigned  to  MicbncI  Shepard.  Tbe  ship  "  UUinn," 
II.  Putnam,  master,  entered  from  Lima  in  July, 
1828,  coimigned  to  Josiph  Piudaidy.  Tbu  Wig 
"Herald,"  Aaron  W.  Williams,  maalor,  unturvd  fruiu 
QuayBi)uil  in  August.  1324,  consigned  to  Oeorga 
Nichols.  The  brig  "Pbcenix,"  Ocorgo  Hodges,  Jr., 
master,  entered  from  Guayaquil  in  December,  1826, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred And  twenty  pounds  ofcocou,  consigned  to  Mosca 
Tewnsend.  Tbo  brig  "  Java,"  Nathaniel  Osgood, 
niaater,  entered,  from  Giinyaquil  in  January,  1629, 
and  proceeded  to  New  York. 

Thk  West  Coast  of  Africa  Trade.— If  the  na- 
tivcB  on  Ibc  west  coast  of  Africa  liavo  been  temper- 
ate they  have  been  so  in  spile  of  tbe  eflbrts  of  the 
Salem  merchants,  to  supply  them  with  the  materials 
for  intemperance.  The  trade  opened  early,  and  Oc- 
tober 6,  1789,  the  schooner  "  Bully,"  and  October  8, 
1789,  the  schooner  "  Polly,"  cleared  for  Senegal,  each 
with  a  cargo  of  New  England  mm ;  and  from  that 
lime  forward,  Salem  lins  contributed  largely  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  the  potent  quulilica  of  New  England 
rum,  of  the  astounding  etTecla  of  gunpowder  and  of 
the  consoling  influences  of  Virginia  tobacco,  among 
tbe  savage  tribes  of  the  West  Coast.  Tbe  Etaleui 
trade  with  tbia  coast  has  been  quite  extensive.  Tbe 
|)criod  of  the  greatest  activity  was  between  the  year* 
1832  and  13G4.  During  that  time,  tbcre  were  five 
hundred  and  lifty-cigbt  arrivals  at  Salem  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  1844  lo  1860.  only  the 
years  1854  and  1855  show  leas  than  twenty  entries. 
Robert  Brookhouse,  Daniel  Abbot,  Putnam  L  Farn- 
ham,  David  Plugree,  William  Hunt,  Charles  lloff' 
man,  Edward  D.  Kimball  and  George  Wcat,  were 
among  tliose  engaged  in  this  trade.  Hides,  pulm- 
oil,  peanuts  and  guui-copal,  were  tbo  principal  ar- 
ticles im|icrted.  Among  the  entries  were  tbe  brig 
"St  Jnliu,"  Tlioniiis  Ilowditch,  master,  which  en- 
tered from  Bierru  T>cone  In  June,  1790.  consigned  li> 
Henry  Gardner  &  Co.  The  brig  "Sukey,"  John  Ed- 
wards, master,  which  entered  from  Senegal  in  July, 
1801.  consigned  lo  Henry  Prince  &  Co.  The  brig 
"  Star."  RicbanI  J.  Cleveland,  master,  entered  from 
Goree  in  July,  1808,  consigned  to  John  Derby.  Tho 
brig  "  Siren,"  James  Vent,  muster,  entered  in  March, 
1826,  consigneil  to  Itobert  Itroukhouse.  Tbe  schoon- 
er "  Fredonia,"  Charles  HoRman,  master,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1829.  to  Daniel  Abbot.  The  brig  "Sbawmut," 
J.  Eraerton,  master,  in  July,  1831,  to  Robert  Brook- 
house.  Tbe  schooner  "  Complex,"  J.  Burnham,  mua- 
icr,  in  June,  1832.  to  Richard  S.  Rogers.  The  schoon- 
er "Dollar,"  John  Siickney,  roaster,  in  September, 
IS35,  to  Putnam  1.  Furnham.  The  hrig  "Sellna  and 
Jane,"  Joseph  Rider,  master,  in  August,  1836,  to 
David  Pingree.  The  brig  "  Elizubetb,"  N.  Frye, 
master,  iu  March,  1837,  and  in  November,  1837,  J. 
A.    Phjp(ui,   aiasler,   consigned    to    William     Hunt. 
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The  brig  "Cipher,"  J.  Rider,  master,  in  August,  1889, 
to  Charles  HofTraan.  The  brig  "Tigris,"  N.  A. 
Frye,  master,  in  December,  1840,  to  Robert  Brook- 
liouse.  The  brig  "  Malaga,"  8.  Varney,  master,  in 
October.  1844,  to  E.  O.  Kimball.  The  brig  "Her- 
ald," P.  Ayres,  master,  in  February,  1846,  to  William 
Hunt.  The  brig  "  Hamilton,"  H.  Tufts,  master,  in 
March,  1847,  to  Edward  D.  Kimball.  The  brig 
"  Fawn,"  J.  Rider,  master,  in  June,  1847,  to  George 
West  The  brig  "  Tam  O'Shanter,"  J.  R.  Francks, 
master,  in  February,  1848,  to  I^enjamin  Webb.  The 
brig  "Ohio,"  Josiah  Webber,  inastcr,  in  April,  1848, 
to  Edward  D.  Kimball.  After  1848  the  trade  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Brookhouse,  Edward 
D.  Kimball  and  Charles  Hoflman.  The  last  arrival 
at  Salem  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  was  the  brig 
"Ann  Elizabeth,"  from  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  en- 
tered by  Charles  Hoffman  in  July,  1873.  Salem  mer- 
chants are  still  engngcd  in  this  trade,  but  their  vessels 
do  not  enter  the  harbor  of  Salem. 

The  Wi«t  India  Tkadk  —The  early  trade  of  Sa- 
lem was  mainly  in  the  product  of  her  iiHlicricf.  The 
first  settlers  ctune  hither  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  fishing  and  trading  post,  and  among  their  first 
acts  was  the  building  of  stages  on  which  fish  could  be 
dried  and  prepared  for  consumption.  The  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  offered  a  market  for  the  exchange  of 
the  fish  for  other  products,  such  as  sugar,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  it  was  natural  that  a  trade  between  Sa- 
lem and  those  islands  should  commence  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  island  of  Barbadocs,  one  of  the 
Carribbean  group,  was  one  of  the  earliest  places  at 
which  Salem  vessels  traded.  Salem  was  trading  with 
Barbadoes  as  early  as  1647.  William  HoIIingworth, 
then  a  merchant  in  Barbadocs,  writes  to  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Kleanor  ilollingwortli,  at  Salem,  under  date  of 
September  19,  1G87,  that  "  fish  now  att  present  bares 
a  good  rate  by  reason  ye  Newfoundland  men  are  not 
yet  come  in  but  I  believe  itt  will  be  low  anuffe  about 
three  months  hence.  Oyle  will  be  ye  principal  com- 
moditie.  Pray  lett  my  brother  see  this  letter.  I  can- 
not tell  what  to  advise  him  to  send  as  yett  besides 
oyle  but  in  a  short  time  wee  shall  see  what  these  New- 
foundland men  will  doe,  what  quantity  of  fish  they 
bring  in,  and  then  I  will  advise  him  further." 

The  ketch  "  Providence,"  John  Qrafton,  master,  on 
her  passage  from  Salem  to  the  West  Indies,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1669,  was  cast  away  on  a  rock  in  a  rainy 
night,  and  six  of  the  crew  were  drowned.  The  mas- 
ter, mate  and  a  seaman  remained  on  the  rock  till 
morning.  They  then  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in 
reaching  an  island  about  half  a  mile  away,  where  they 
found  another  of  their  company.  There  they  remain- 
ed eight  days  sustained  by  salt  fish ;  and  the  last  four 
days  by  cakes  made  from  a  barrel  of  flour  which  had 
been  washed  ashore.  After  four  days  they  found  a 
piece  of  touch-wood  and  a  flint,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  knife,  they  struck  fire.  They  framed  a  boat 
with  a  tarred  mainsail  and  some  hoops,  and  then  fas- 


tened pieces  of  boards  to  them.  With  this  boat,  so 
made,  they  sailed  ten  leagues  to  Anguilla  and  St. 
Martin's,  where  they  were  kindly  received.  Joshua 
Ward  was  one  of  these  sufferers. 

The  dangers  to  which  these  early  navigators  were 
exposed  we  can  hardly  realize.  With  no  correct 
charts  and  with  the  rudest  instruments,  they  had  do 
method  of  fixing  their  exact  location  while  at  sea. 
The  dangers  of  approaching  coasts  were  also  vastly 
greater,  owing  to  the  want  of  light-houses.  Boston 
light-house  was  first  lit  up  in  1716 ;  Thatcher's  Island 
light* hou.<ie  in  1771  ;  and  Baker's  Island  light-house 
in  1798.  It  is  related  that  in  1788  a  schooner  from 
Bilboa,  bound  for  Marblehead,  was  only  saved  from 
shipwreck  by  a  seaman  first  seeing  the  rock  in  our 
harbor  called  "  Satan,"  close  to  the  bows  (there  was  a 
snowstorm  at  the  time),  and  shouting  the  fact  to  the 
crew ;  the  captain  being  then  for  the  first  time  aware 
of  his  true  longitude  on  the  coast. 

Salem  was  tniding  with  the  Barbadocs  for  cotton 
in  1685,  for  in  September  of  that  year,  as  the  small- 
pox rngcd  there,  the  selectmen  order  "  that  all  cotton- 
wool imported  thence  shall  be  landed  on  Baker's  Is- 
land." In  1686  the  Governor  issues  a  pass  to  the 
pink  "Speedwell,"  Thomas  Beadle,  master,  to  go  to 
Barbadoes ;  to  the  ketch  "  Hannah,"  John  Ingersoll, 
master,  for  Fayal  and  Barbadoes;  to  the  ketch  "In- 
dustry," Lewis  Hunt,  master,  for  St.  Christopher's  ; 
and  to  the  ketch  "  Penelope,"  Edward  Hilliard,  mas- 
ter, also  for  St.  Christopher's.  In  1688  a  similar  pass 
is  iifsucd  to  the  ketch  "  Diligence,"  Gamaliel  Haw- 
kins, master,  and  the  ketch  "Virgin,"  John  Allin, 
master,  both  bound  for  Antigua ;  and  in  1689,  to  the 
pink  "  Dove,"  Zcbulon  Hill,  master,  and  the  ketch 
"  James  Bonavcnture,"  Philip  Prance,  master,  both 
boun<l  for  Harba<locs.  In  1688  Philip  English  is  trad- 
ing with  St.  Christopher's. 

The  records  of  our  early  commerce  are  vague  and 
fragmentary,  but  enough  is  known  to  indicate  that 
the  Salem  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  continued, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  year  1638,  when 
the  ship  "  Desire  "  made  a  voyage  to  New  Providence 
and  Tortuga,  and  returned  laden  with  cotton,  tobacco, 
salt  and  negroes  (slaves),  the  latter  the  first  imported 
into  New  England,  to  a  very  late  period  in  her  com- 
mercial history.  In  1639  the  first  importation  of  in- 
digo and  sugar  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  in  1642 
eleven  vessels  sailed  from  New  England  for  the  West 
Indies  with  lumber.  The  custom-house  records 
prior  to  the  Revolution  have  disappeared.  Possibly 
they  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1774,  when 
the  custom-house  was  burned,  or,  it  may  be,  carried 
to  Halifax  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  They 
have  never  been  found,  and  we  must  con  tent  ourselves 
with  such  information  as  can  be  gleaned  from  other 
sources. 

The  law  imposing  a  tax  on  sugar  and  molasses 
created  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  Salem  mer- 
chants, and  there  were  many  forfeitures  in  conse- 
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quence,  Tt  was  upon  a  petition  of  JamesCockle, Col- 
lector at  Snlem,  for  n  warrant  to  Rcurch  for  gmuf^icd 
molBsses,  licaril  at  the  oldSute  House  in  Boston,  Peb- 
runry,  ITtil,  lliHt  Jamca  Otia  made  his  immortal  plea 
agiiinal  writu  of  iiHaiatmict, 

The  teni]icr  of  the  iiiiuaHy  law-abiding  [leople  of  Sh- 
lein  regnrding  the  imposition  of  these  ilulies  may  be 
judged  by  tlinir  treatment  of  poor  ThomHS  Row,  whg 
aeema  to  have  performed  only  his  duty  an  a  cuntoms 
officer.  From  a  local  paper  under  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 13, 17G8,  the  following  extract  is  mnile: 

"One  How,  a,  Custom  House  waiter,  on  Wedoesdaj 
last,  by  informing  un  officer  of  the  Customs  that  some 
measures  were  tiijcen  on  board  a  vessel  in  this  Har- 
bor, to  einde  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  cngngcd 
the  attention  ofa  number  of  the  inliabitiinlH,  who  de- 
termined to  diittinguish  him  in  a.  conspicuous  manner 
for  his  conduct  in  this  service.  Betwecu  the  hours  of 
ten  and  eleven  A.  M.  he  was  taken  from  one  of  the 
wharves  and  conducted  to  the  Common,  where  his 
head,  body  and  limlis  were  covered  with  warm  tar, 
and  then  a  large  <|uantity  of  feathcrv  were  applied  to 
all  parta  which,  by  closely  adhering  to  tbi'  tar,  exhib- 
ited an  odd  figure,  the  drollery  of  which  can  easily  ho 
imagined.  The  poor  waiter  was  iben  exalted  to  a  seat 
on  the  front  ofa  cart,  and  in  this  manner  led  into  the 
Main  Street,  where  a  paper,  with  the  word '  Informer ' 
thereon,  in  targe  letters,  viiu  afliited  to  hit  breast,  and 
another  paper  with  the  tinme  word  to  his  back.  The 
scene  drew  together,  within  a  few  miiiutca,  sevcnil 
hundred  |>eople,  wb>  prucce<1eil  with  IIuEEosand  loud 
acclamation,  througli  the  town;  and  when  arrived  at 
theboundsof  the  compact  part,  opened  to  the  Right 
and  Left,  when  the  waiter,  the  confused  object  of 
their  ridicule  descended  from  his  seat,  wulked  through 
the  crowd  and  having  received  the  strongest  oasur 
ances  that  he  should,  the  next  time  he  came  to  this 
place,  receive  higher  marks  of  distinction  than  those 
which  were  now  conferred  upon  him,  went  immedi- 
ately out  of  town." 

While  the  trnde  between  Salem  and  the  West  In- 
dies was  probably  continuous  from  1638  down  to  quite 
recent  times,  the  last  entry  from  Havana  being  in 
1854,  the  period  of  the  greatest  activity  was  from  1708 
to  1SI2.  The  entries  from  Havana  and  Mnrtinico 
were  four  each  in  the  year  1797,  while  in  1798  there 
were  twenty-one  from  Huvana  and  thirteen  from  Mnr- 
tinico. The  largest  number  of  arrivals  from  Havana 
in  a  single  year  was  in  1800,  when  there  were  forty- 
one  entries  from  that  port.  During  ttint  year  there 
was  imported  into  Salem  over  eight  million  jxiunds  of 
sugar.  In  1805  there  were  twenty-eight  entries  from 
Havana,  and  forty-four  from  Martinico.  Between 
1798  and  1S12  there  were  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  entries  from  Hiivanu,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  from  Martinico.  There  waa  a  large  trade  in  the 
latter  part  of  tbc  last  century  between  Salem  and  Aux 
Gayea,  Port-au-Prince  and  the  other  porta  of  the  ia- 
laad  of  St.  Dumingn,  out)  with  tbe  bland  of  St.  Earn- 


tatin.  But  while  Salem  vessels  were  found  in  almoet 
every  port  in  Uic  West  Indies,  Havana  and  Martinico 
were  the  principal  places  with  which  trade  was  car- 
ried on. 

A  list  of  tliD  merchants  engaged  in  tliis  trade  would 
include  the  names  of  almost  every  one  interested  in 
commerce  during  the  years  that  the  West  India  trade 
flourished.  Benjamin  Pickman  wua  engap;ed  exten- 
sively in  this  Iriule  and  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  it. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  space  allolteil  to  this  chap- 
ter, to  give  any  extended  list  of  tbc  vessels  entering 
from  the  West  Indies.  In  thepalmydayaof  this  trade 
Sulem  was  a  point  of  distribution  for  large  quantities 
of  sugar  and  colTee,  and  tbe  buyers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  must  have  given  a  bustling  and  busy  as- 
pect to  stroetM  now  quiet  and  iilmost  deserted.  It  wus 
a  custom  in  lliose  days  to  make  up  the  cargo  of  a. 
large  vessel  by  inducing  various  persons  to  send  ad- 
ventures, the  owner  of  the  vessel  getting  a  commission 
for  buying  and  selling.  The  brig  "  Masaafuero,"  An- 
drew Haraden,  mtuter,  entered  from  Havana  in  Bcp- 
temt)er,  1805,  with  150,000  pounds  ofaugnr  conaigned 
to  JoBhuR  Ward,  .Tr. ;  9000  to  Timnthy  Wellman;  600O 
to  Eben  Scccomb ;  G2.000  to  S.  1).  Donne ;  2000  to  Wil- 
liam Monroe;  20,000  to  Robert  Hooper  A  Sons;  4000 
to  John  Jenks;G5,000  to  William  Gray;  4000  to  Ben- 
jamin H.  Hatliorne ;  5000  to  Joshua  Pope  ;  8000  to 
Joshua  Phippen,  Jr.,  nnd  with  a  small  quantity  of 
merchandise  consigned  to  Benjamin  West.  Among 
other  entries  from  Havana,  we  find  the  ship  "  Mount 
Vermin,"  ICIlas  EI.  IWby,  Jr.,  maitter,  which  entered 
in  May,  I7ii9,  with  live  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
sugar,  consigned  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  paying 
a  duty  of  $12,842.15,  and  tbe  ship  "  Martha,"  Nicholas 
Thorndike,  master,  which  entered  in  December,  1799, 
with  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  sugar;  the  two 
vewels  landing  nearly  n  million  pounds  of  this  com- 
modity. In  October,  1809, the  schooner  "  Neutrality," 
Dcnjainin  Faliens,  master,  entered  from  St.  Bnrthol- 
ouiow's  with  sugar  and  collec  consigned  to  William 
Fabens.  The  Fabena  family  fur  several  generations 
have  been  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies  as 
well  as  Cayenne.  The  lost  vessel  to  enter  at  Salem 
from  Havana  wiui  tbe  lirig  "  Vinccnnes,"  on  June  29, 
1854,  consigned  to  I>bini|«,  Qaudhuo  A.  Buwker. 

Tqb  KtTyeijL  Tkauk.— Salem  vessels  opened  the 
American  trade  with  Bt.  Petersburg.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1784,  the  bark  "  (.ight  Horse."  Captain  Buflln- 
ton.  was  scot  by  Elias  Hoaket  Derby  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  nn<i  slie  was  the  first  American  vesiel  to  trade 
at  Bt.  Petersburg. 

Salem  mcrchsnta,  in  the  palmy  days  of  her  com- 
merce, were  largely  engsged  in  trade  with  Russia. 
Thi^rebave  been  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  arrivals 
from  the  jMirtii  of  Russia  at  Salem.  The  period  of  the 
greatest  activity  in  this  trade  was  from  1797  to  I8I1 
inulusive,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  entries  having  been  made  dur- 
ing tfaat  time.     Tb«  luigest  number  in   a  single  year 
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was  in  1811,  when  there  were  thirty-one  entries.  The 
war  caused  a  suspension  of  the  trade,  and  in  1812 
there  were  but  three  entries  and  none  in  1813  and 
1814.  In  1815  there  were  nine  entries,  and  the  trade 
continued  till  1829,  when  it  ceased  almost  entirely, 
there  having  been  but  about  six  entries  after  that 
year.  The  last  vessel  to  enter  from  St.  Petersburg 
was  the  ship  "  Eclipse,"  Johnson,  master,  to  H.  L. 
Williams,  in  September,  1843.  All  the  East  India 
merchants  carried  on  more  or  less  trade  with  Russia, 
and  brought  from  there  duck,  hemp  and  iron,  with 
which  to  make  up  their  cargoes  for  the  East.  Elias 
Basket  Derby,  William  Gray,  Joseph  Peabody,  Na- 
thaniel West,  William  Orne,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Gid- 
eon Barstow,  Thomas  Perkins,  Pierce  &  Waite,  Ste- 
phen Phillips,  Joseph  White,  Pickering  Dodge,  Si- 
mon Forrester,  William  Silsbee,  Stephen  White,  Dud- 
ley L.  Pickman,  John  H.  Andrews,  James  Devereux 
and  Samuel  Orne  were  among  the  Salem  merchants 
engaged  in  this  trade.  A  few  of  the  earlier  entries 
are  given,  showing  tlie  ports  from  which  the  vessels 
arrived. 

The  brig  "  Ceres,"  Thomas  Simmons,  master,  enter- 
ed from  Russia,  in  October,  1789,  with  1,546  pieces  of 
sail-cloth  and  sheeting,  180  bundles  of  hemp,  948  bars 
of  iron,  and  359  hundredweight  cordage.  The  brig 
"  Iris,"  Benjamin  Ives,  master,  entered  from  St.  Peters- 
burg in  Octobcr,1790.  The  brig  "  Hind,"  John  Bick- 
ford,  master,  cleared  for  the  Baltic,  June  17,  1790,  with 
600  barrels  of  tar,  10  barrels  of  turpentine,  4  hogsheads 
tobacco,  27  casks  of  rice,  21  hogsheads  New  England 
rum  and  73  chests  of  Hyson  tea,  and  entered  from  St. 
Petersburg,  on  her  return,  in  November,  1790.  The 
ship  "  Commerce,"  John  Osgood,  master,  entered  from 
St.  Petersburg  in  December,  1790,  again  in  Novem- 
ber, 1791,  and  again  in  September,  1792.  All  these 
vessels  were  owned  by  William  Gray.  The  brig 
"  Good  Intent,"  M.  Haskell,  master,  entered  from  Rus- 
sia in  December,  1791,  again  in  November,  1792,  and 
again  in  November,  1793,  consigned  to  Simon  Forres- 
ter. The  brig  "  Polly  and  Betsey,"  Gamaliel  Hodges, 
master,  entered  from  St  Petersburg  in  November,  1794, 
consigned  to  Joseph  White.  The  bark  "  Ewex,"  John 
Green,  master,  entered  from  Russia  in  January,  1795, 
and  again  in  October,  1795,  consigned  to  William 
Orne.  The  bark  "Vigilant,"  Richard  Wheatland, 
master,  entered  from  Russia  in  October,  1795,  consign- 
ed to  Simon  Forrester.  The  brig  "  Hopewell,"  James 
Dowling^  master,  entered  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  consigned  to  Nathaniel  West.  The 
bark  "  William,"  Benjamin  Beckford,  Jr.,  master,  en- 
tered from  St.  Petersburg  in  January,  1798,  and  again 
in  August,  1798,  consigned  to  William  Gray.  The 
brig  "  Neptune,"  Robert  Barr,  nuistcr,  cnterc<l  from 
Russia  in  October,  1798,  consigned  to  John  Barr. 

The  first  entry  from  Archangel  appears  to  be  that  of 
the  ship  "  Perseverance,"  Richard  Wheatland,  mas- 
ter, in  October,  1798.  She  proceeded  to  Boston  with 
her  cargo.    The  brig  "  Fanny,"  Jesse  Smith,  master. 


entered  from  Archangel  in  November,  1798,  with 
hemp,  cordage,  candles  and  soap,  consigned  to  John 
Derby,  Jr.  The  ship  "  Cincinnatus,"  Samuel  Endi- 
cott,  master,  entered  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Novem- 
ber, 1799,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  brig 
'*  Good  Hope,"  Nicholas  Thorndyke,  master,  entered 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  October,  1801,  consigned  to 
Nathaniel  West.  The  ship  **  Mount  Vernon,"  Samuel 
Endicott,  master,  entered  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The 
brig  "Admittance,"  C.  Sampson,  master,  entered 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  September,  1805,  consigned  to 
John  Osgood.  The  brig  "Augusta,"  Timothy  Hara- 
den,  master,  entered  from  Archangel  in  September, 
1810,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  ship 
"  Friendship,"  Edward  Stanley,  master,  entered  from 
this  same  port  in  September,  1811,  consigned  to  Jer- 
athmael  Peirce.  The  ship  "America,"  Samuel 
Briggs,  master,  entered  from  Riga  in  April,  1812, 
consigned  to  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield.  The  ship 
"Herald,"  Eleazer  Graves,  master,  entered  from 
Archangel  in  August,  1815,  consigned  to  Nathaniel 
Silsbee.  The  brig  "  Saucy  Jack,"  Nathaniel  Osgood, 
master,  entered  from  Archangel  in  November,  1815, 
consigned  to  Pickering  Dodge. 

Among  the  later  arrivals  was  the  brig  "Niagara,*' 
Oliver  Thayer,  master,  which  entered  from  Cron- 
stadt  in  September,  1828,  consigned  to  Joseph  Pea- 
body. 

The  last  two  arrivals  from  Archangel  appear  to 
have  been  the  ship  "  Dioniede,"  Samuel  L.  Page, 
master,  which  entered  from  that  port  in  October, 
1820,  and  the  schooner  "Regulus,"  George  Chinn, 
master,  which  entered  in  November,  1820,  consigned 
to  Edward  Lander  and  others.  The  last  arrival  from 
Cronstadt  was  the  brig  "Mexican,"  H.  Johnson, 
master,  which  entered  in  August,  1836,  consigned  to 
Joseph  Peabody.  There  was  no  other  arrival  from 
Russia  until  September,  1843,  when  the  ship 
"  Eclipse,"  Johnson,  master,  entered  from  St  Peters- 
burg, the  last  vessel  to  arrive  at  Salem  from  that 

port 

Trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal. — Among  the 
earliest  ports  to  which  Salem  sent  the  products  of  her 
fisheries  for  a  market,  were  those  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. This  trade  began  before  the  year  1700,  in 
which  year  Higginson  speaks  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Salem,  as  being  in  "dry  merchantable  codfish  for  the 
markets  of  Spain  and  Portugal."  Bilboa  and  Lisbon 
were  among  the  ports  earliest  visited.  In  1710  the 
ship  "  Macklesfield,"  a  frigate  of  three  hundred  tons, 
belonging  to  London  and  from  Lisbon,  was  cast 
away  outside  of  Baker's  Island  and  lost  In  Febru- 
ary, 1716,  the  ship  "  Hopewell,"  loaded  with  fish  for 
Bilboa  and  anchored  in  the  harbor,  was  driven 
ashore  on  the  rocks  in  South  Field.  Most  of  her 
cargo  was  unloaded  before  she  was  got  off. 

Bilboa  and  Lisbon  are  mentioned  as  ports  with 
which    Salem    vessels   traded    from    1714    to  1718. 
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Philip  English  wne  trailing  &t  Spanish  ports  from 
1694  lo  1720 ;  nnd  Rii/hnrd  Derby,  from  1732  to  1757. 
The  hist  eiUry  from  Bilhoa  was  in  ISO'J.  Tho  yonra 
1803  and  1807  show  each  eight  entries  from  Lisbon. 
From  ISOO  to  1808  the  triulo  wiih  Biiniii  and  Portu- 
gal was  Ht  its  height.  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  Barijolonu,  Ma- 
laga, I'urragona,  Alicaiit,  Lisbon  and  0|M)rto  were 
among  the  ports  from  which  Salem  vewols  brought 
cargoes.  After  tlie  Wur  of  1812  there  were  but  few 
entries  from  either  of  those  porU,  sartng  that  of 
occasional  cargo  of  salt  from  CadiE. 

The  ship  "  Aatrca,"  Henrj  Prince,  master,  entered 
ftom  Alicant  in  April,  1799,  with  flfty-eiglit  thousand 
and  three  gallons  of  brandy  and  four  thousanil  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  gallons  of  wine,  consigned  to 
Elias  11.  Derby,  and  paying  a  duly  of  $20,930.5!). 
The  brig  "  Favorite,"  Henry  Rust,  Jr.,  mauler,  enter- 
ed from  Bilboa  in  December,  ISOO,  consigned  to  Peter 
Lander  &  Co.  The  schooner  "Willard,"  from  Ali- 
cant in  July,  1800,  with  red  wine  and  brandy,  lo 
Willard,  Pcele  i,  Co.  The  li rig  "Essex,"  Joseph 
Orne,  master,  from  Barcelona  in  July,  1800,  with  red 
wine  and  soap  to  William  Orne.  The  brig  "  Nancy,'' 
Thomas  Barker,  master,  from  Tarragona  in  October 
1801,  with  brandy  to  Bamiiel  Cray.  The  snow  "  Con- 
cord," William  Leech,  Jr.,  master,  from  0|xirlo  in 
September,  1802,  with  port  wine,  etc.,  to  William 
Gray.  The  brig  "  Hannah,"  Clifford  C.  Byrne,  mas- 
ter, from  Malaga  in  November,  1802,  with  wine,  etc., 
to  Joseph  White.  The  sliip  "  Restitution."  John 
Derby  (3d),  master,  from  Llsbo^i  in  April,  ISOli,  with 
wine,  Hgs  nnd  aalt  to  Simon  Forreator.  The  buric 
"  Active,"  William  P.  Richardson,  master,  from  Ma- 
laga in  June,  1807,  with  twenty-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-six  gallons  of  Maluga  wine  to 
Timothy  Wellman,  Jr.  The  brig  "  Washington," 
Muthan  Story,  master,  from  Barcelona  in  July,  1 807, 
with  red  wine,  brandy  and  soap,  consigned  to 
Stephen  Phillips.  The  brig  "Bulcey  and  Betsey," 
Caleb  Cook,  master,  from  Malaga  in  November,  1807, 
with  wine  and  raisins  to  Edward  Allen.  The  ship 
"Ball J,"  Nathan  Cook,  master,  from  Lisbon  in  8cp- 
temlier,  1824,  with  salt,  etc.,  to  James  Cook.  The 
last  entry  from  Lisbon  was  in  1829.  The  principal 
articles  imported  from  Spain  and  PoKugat  were  salt, 
wine,  brandy  and  soap. 

TiiAiiu  WITH  otiikh  Edropkan  Portb.— Prior  to 
the  War  of  1812  Salem  vessels  were  to  be  found  in 
all  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  and  Salem  mer- 
chants were  trading  with  Copenhagen,  Gottenbnrg, 
Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Rotter- 
dam, London,  Liverpool  and  Bordeaux.  The  princi- 
pal trade  with  Copenhagen  was  between  179G  and 
1807.  There  were  tigiit  entries  in  1799;  that  with 
Oottenburg,  from  1809 to  I812,und  from  1820 to  1823, 
there  bcijig  thirteen  entries  from  that  port  in  1810; 
that  with  Antwerp,  from  1817  to  1830,  there  lieing 
nine  entries  from  that  port  in  1S27 ;  that  with  Ham- 
burg, from  1798  to  1802,  there  being  five  entries  in 


the  last-named  year;  that  with  Amsterdam,  from 
1802  to  1806,  there  being  five  entries  in  the  firal^ 
named  year;  and  that  with  Bordeaux,  from  1794  to 
1807,  there  being  twelve  entries  in  1804  and  (he  snmo 
number  in  1605,  the  whole  perjoilshowiug  sixty-nine 
entriefl.  There  were  only  occasional  entries  from  the 
other  ports.  The  Inst  entry  from  Oopenliagen  was 
in  181G:  from  Amsterdnm,  in  1823  ;  front  Antwerp,  in 
1836;  from  Hamburg,  in  1328;  from  Gotten  burg,  in 
1837  ;  from  Rotlunlam,  in  1834  ;  and  from  Bordeaux, 
in  1815. 

From  Copenhagen  the  brig  "  Francis,"  J.  Wallace 
master,  entered  in  March,  1792,  aud  again  in  Novem- 
ber, 17!)2,  with  iron  ami  glnsH,  consigned  to  William 
Oray.  The  early  trade  witli  Copenhagen  seems  to 
have  been  curried  on  largely  by  Mi. Gray.  John  Fisli, 
Eiekiel  H.  Derby,  Josejdi  Peabody,  Tliomas  Perkina, 
and  George  Crowninabield  &  Sons  were  also  engaged 
in  this  trade.  The  whole  number  of  entries  from 
Copenhagen  was  forty-live.  Tho  last  entry  was  the 
Bcliooner  ''  Rover,"  Jiisiuh  Dewing  miuiter,  iji  August, 
181G,  consigned  to  Pickering  Dodge. 

The  brig  "  Hector,"  Captain  Lewis,  arrived  in  1788. 
While  the  brig  lay  at  Mnrlstrand,  where  she  dis- 
charged tier  cargo,  a  Swedish  sliip  was  wrecked  on  a 
very  rough  and  rocky  part  of  the  island  in  a  violent 
storm,  The  crew,  with  assistance  from  the  land, 
soon  got  safely  ashore,  except  the  mate,  who  went 
overboard  with  tliu  forc-nnist,  to  tiio  t^ip  of  which  he 
had  retreated  for  safety.  The  mast  remained  attached 
to  the  wreck  by  the  ahrouits,  anil  tho  man  continued 
Ilia  liold  on  the  mast,  the  wavi«  conlinunlly  hroaking 
over  him.  The  sea  was  in  such  violent  agitation  and 
the  shore  so  rugged  that  an  attempt  lo  recover  bim 
was  extremely  hazardous.  About  twenty  sail  of 
Swedes  were  then  in  the  harbor,  whoso  boats  were 
many  of  them  employed  to  anccor  the  dislrcsacd  ob- 
ject, but  returned  without  eirecling  it,  intimidated  by 
tlie  danger.  At  length  a|ii>licalion  wi^a  made  to  Cap- 
tain Lewis's  crew  for  their  assistance,  with  tho  olTer 
of  a  considerable  pecuniary  reward  if  tliey  would 
make  tho  attem|>t,  even  should  it  fail  of  aucceaa,  but 
tbey  nobly  refused  going  on  a  mercenary  principle. 
However,  from  pure  motives  of  humanity,  the  mate 
and  six  hands  went  off  in  a  boat,  at  tho  utmost  haz- 
ard of  their  lives  and  under  the  discouraging  repre- 
iitntions  of  those  Swedes  who  had  l>erore  sailed, 
surmounted  every  danger,  and  brought  Ihosuirumr, 
ith  just  tlie  remains  of  life,  asliore,  after  hanging, 
it  were,  by  a  straw  several  hours  in  the  water. 
The  oiler  of  money  was  now  repeated  to  them,  and 
again  refused.  The  Governor  of  the  place  being 
made  aojuainted  with  the  trauaaction,  sent  for  these 
brave  Americans  to  his  house,  and,  taking  each  of 
them  by  the  hand,  made  the  most  honorary  acknowl- 
Jginents  fur  their  successful  exertions  to  rescue 
from  destruction  a  subject  of  Sweden,  but  a  stranger 
to  them,  and  presented  the  mate  with  a  golden  spoon 
each  of  the  othrrs  nitli  a  silver  spoon,  as  testi- 
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monies  of  their  heroism  and  humanity,  and  also 
granted  them  the  liberty  of  walking  in  any  part  of 
the  city  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  a  privilege  in 
which  even  their  own  subjects  are  not  indulged.  In 
short,  80  much  was  this  act  admired  that  it  gained 
them  every  nuirk  of  respect  from  the  citizens,  and 
the  name  of  an  American,  says  tlic  account,  became 
synonymous  with  that  of  hero  and  friend. 

From  Gottenburg  the  schooner  "  Nancy,"  Richard 
Derby  master,  entered  in  August,  1791,  with  iron, 
consigned  to  E.  H.  Derby,  Jr.,  &  C!o.  and  John  Fisk. 
The  ship  "  Nancy,*'  J.  Devcrcux  ninstcr,  entered  in 
Angust,  1792,  consigned  to  John  Fisk.  From  1794  to 
1894  there  were  no  entries  from  this  port.  The  ship 
"  Rising  States,"  Benjamin  Beckford,  Jr.,  master,  en- 
tered in  February,  1804,  with  hemp,  to  William  Gray. 
The  schooner"  Saucy  Jack,"  Benjamin  Upton  master, 
in  September,  1809,  with  glass,  to  Timothy  Well  man, 
Jr.  The  brig  "Neptune,"  Henry  King  master,  in 
December,  1810,  with  cordage,  steel  and  sheet-iron, 
to  John  Saunders.  The  ship  "China,"  Hiram  Put- 
nam, master,  in  October,  1820,  with  iron,  to  Joseph 
Peabody.  The  brig  "Jane,"  Thomas  Saul  master, 
in  July,  1820,  with  iron,  to  Willard  Peele.  The  brig 
"  Roscoe,"  J.  Briggs  master,  in  October,  1825,  with 
iron,  to  Charles  Saunders.  The  brig  "Cynthia," 
Benjamin  Shillaber  master,  in  October,  1826,  to 
David  Pingree.  The  ship  "  Borneo,"  I.  Nichols  mas- 
ter, in  September,  1835,  with  iron,  consigned  to  Z.  F. 
Silsbee.  The  brig  "  T>(mii(ler,"  J.  S.  Kiml>all  master, 
in  August,  183G,  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  whole 
number  of  entries  from  Gottenburg  was  sixty-one. 
The  last  entry  was  the  brig  "  Mexican,"  in  July,  1837, 
consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody. 

From  Antwerp  the  ship  "  Messenger,"  Edward 
Stanley  master,  entered  in  June,  1817,  consigned  to 
John  Forrester.  The  brig  "Nancy  Ann,"  John  B. 
Osgood  master,  in  August,  1817,  to  Stephen  Phillips. 
The  brig  "  Naiad,"  Nathaniel  Osgood  master,  in  July, 
1823,  to  Gideon  Barstow  and  others.  The  brig 
"  Indus,"  Thomas  Moriarty  master,  in  April,  1826,  to 
Pickering  Dodge.  The  brig  "Centurion,"  William 
Duncan  master,  in  May,  1826,  with  linseed-oil,  to 
Nathaniel  West,  Jr.  The  ship  "  Friendship,"  Na- 
thaniel Osgood  master,  in  May,  1827.  The  brig 
"  Niagara,"  Oliver  Thayer  master,  in  August,  1829, 
to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  whole  number  of  entries 
from  Antwerp  was  fifty-five.  The  last  entry  was  Uie 
brig  "  Curlew,"  J.  Cheever  master,  in  October,  1836, 
consigned  to  Edward  Allen. 

From  Amsterdam  the  brig  "Peggy,"  Jonathan 
Derby  master,  entered  in  September,  1794,  with 
glassware,  paint,  iron,  steel  and  ribbons,  consignecl  to 
Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr.  The  ship  "  Essex,"  Solomon 
Stanwood  master,  in  September,  1800,  with  forty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds  of 
cheese,  five  thousand  pounds  of  nails  and  eight  thou- 
sand gallons  of  gin,  to  Nathaniel  West  and  William 
Gray.  The  ship  "  Minerva,"  Matthew  Folger  master, 
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in  September,  1802,  with  gin,  steel  and  cheese,  to 
West,  Williams  &  Crowninshield.  The  whole  number 
of  entries  from  Amsterdam  was  twenty-three.  The 
last  entry  was  the  ship  "  Endeavour,"  James  D.  Gillis 
master,  in  October,  1823. 

From  Hamburg  the  schooner  "John,"  Benjamin 
Webb  master,  entered  in  December,  1792,  with  steel, 
glass  and  spirits,  consigned  to  John  Fisk.  The 
schooner  "  Patty,"  Edward  Allen,  Jr.,  master,  in 
October,  1794,  with  gin,  brandy,  hemp  and  Bohea  tea, 
to  Nathaniel  West.  The  brig  "Hope,"  Benjamin 
Shillaber  master,  in  October,  1794,  to  John  Norris. 
The  brig  "Salem,"  Oliver  Obear  master,  in  June, 
1799,  with  gin  and  hemp,  to  William  Gray.  The 
ship  "  Friendship,"  Israel  Williams  master,  in  July, 
1799,  to  Peirce  &  Wait  The  brig  "  Thetis,"  John 
Fairfield  master,  in  November,  1799,  to  Jonathan 
Gardner.  The  schooner  "Cynthia,"  John  H.  An- 
drews mnstor,  in  November,  1801,  to  Pickering  Dodge 
and  others.  The  brig  "Helen,"  Samuel  C.Martin 
master,  in  December,  1816,  with  iron,  to  Humphrey 
Devereux.  The  brig  "  Roscoe,"  Benjamin  Vander- 
ford  master,  in  September,  1823.  The  whole  number 
of  entries  from  Hamburg  was  thirty-six.  The  last 
entry  was  the  brig  "  Texel,"  Samuel  Wells  master,  in 
January,  1828. 

From  Rotterdam  the  ship  "Peggy,"  James  Very 
master,  entered  in  August,  1791.  The  ship  "Active," 
George  Nichols  master,  in  August,  1803,  with  gin,  to 
Benjamin  Hodges  A  Co.  The  bark  "Georgetown," 
Joshua  Sadbrd  master,  in  September,  1806,  to  Pick- 
ering Dodge.  The  brig  "  Indus,"  John  Day  master, 
in  November,  1823,  with  white-lead,  nutmegs  and 
mace,  to  Henry  Prince.  The  whole  number  of 
entries  from  Rotterdam  was  sixteen.  The  last  entry 
was  the  ship  "  Borneo,"  C.  Prescott  master,  in  May, 
1834. 

From  Bordeaux  the  brig  "Essex,"  John  Green 
master,  entered  in  November,  1790,  consigned  to 
Orne  &  Saunders.  The  brig  "Columbia,"  Henry 
Rust  master,  in  April,  1792,  to  William  Gray.  The 
brig  "  Nancy,"  Edward  West  master,  in  July,  1794, 
with  wine  and  sweetmeats,  to  John  Derby,  Jr.  The 
brig  "  Favorite,"  Peter  Lander  master,  in  October, 

1796,  to  John  Norris  &  Co.  The  schooner  "  Betsey," 
Israel  Williams  master,  in  November,  1796,  with 
brandy,  wine  and  cheese,  to  Peirce  &  Wait.  The 
brig  "Exchange,"  William  Richardson  master,  in 
May,  1797,  with  claret  wine  and  brandy,  to  Ezekiel 
If.  Derby.  The  schooner  "Jason,"  Benjamin  West, 
Jr.,  master,  in  June,  1797,  to  Benjamin  West  &  Son. 
The  brig  "  Nancy,"  Jonathan  Ncal  master,  in  August, 

1797,  to  William  Gray.  The  brig  "  Catherine,"  Dan- 
iel Gould  master,  in  May,  1803,  to  Joseph  Peabody. 
The  brig  V^ompey,"  James  Gilchrist  master,  in 
March,  1804,  with  wine  and  twenty-one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  gallons  of  brandy,  to 
Joshua  Ward.  The  ship  "  Prudent,"  Edward  Ford 
master,  in  July,  1804,  to  Nathaniel  West    The  brig 
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"  Edwin,"  Penn  Townserid  miuler,  in  October,  1804, 
with  wine  and  prunes,  to  Mosea  Townsend.  The  brig 
"  Industry,  J.  Cook  master,  iii  February,  1805,  to 
William  Onie.  The  ship  "Algol,"  Thomua  Fulinebie 
master,  iu  Ucliibcr,  ISOT,  with  wine,  to  Niilhiin  Unb- 
inson.  The  whole  iiumber  of  cnlricB  from  Bordenux 
waa  seventy-Ave.  Tbe  lual  entry  waa  the  achooncr 
"Cyrus,"  lienjamin  Upton  mautor,  in  Novembt-r, 
181Q,  with  brundy,  yellow  ochre  and  pruiiea,  to  Robert 
UpWn. 

From  Stockholm  Ibo  ship  "China,"  H.  Putnam 
master,  entered  in  August,  1S23,  consigned  to  Joseph 
Peahody.  The  brig  "  Cettturion,"  Samuel  Hutchin- 
son master,  in  October,  1629,  with  iron,  consigned  to 
Oideon  Tucker. 

From  Chriatianu  the  brig  "  Induatry,"  Samuel 
Smith  master,  entered  in  March.  1812,  with  iron 
hoopa  and  window-glass,  to  Williani  Onie.  The 
brig  "  Cuba,"  Josiah  I!,  Andrew  master,  in  Novem- 
ber, ISlfi,  with  iron,  steel  and  ginaa,  to  John  Andrew. 

On  the 7th  of  Juniiary,  17%,  tbe  ship  "Margaret," 
of  Boston,  John  Mackey  muster,  with  a.  valunble 
cargo  from  Amsterdam,  went  ashore  in  Salem  bnrbor, 
on  the  Eastern  Gooseberry,  during  a  anow-tilorm. 
The  captain  and  three  others  perished  on  the  wreck. 
The  rest  were  Baved  by  men  from  Marblebead.  On 
the  lllb  of  the  same  month  tbe  brig  "John,"  £hen- 
ezer  B.  Ward  inaaler,  Irom  London,  was  lost  on  the 
Great  Misery  during  a.  snow-slorm.  There  was  at 
tliis  time  no  light  on  Baker's  Island,  and  these  ship- 
wrecks led  the  Salem  Marine  Society  to  send  a  mem- 
orial to  Congress,  dated  in  February,  17%,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  "  much  of  the  property  and  many  of 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens  are  almost  every  year 
lost  in  coming  into  the  harbor  of  Salem,  for  want  of 
proper  lighU  to  direct  their  course.  No  less  than 
three  vossela,  with  their  cargoes,  and  aixtccn  sciimcn 
have  been  lost  the  present  swiHun.''  Thu  act  author- 
izing the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Baker's  Island 
was  approved  April  S, 1796,  and  tlie lights  wereahown 
for  the  first  lime  January  8,  1798. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1802,  tbe  ship  "  Ulyssee," 
Captain  Jamoa  Cook,  the  "Brutus,"  Captain  William 
Brown,  owned  by  the  Mesara.  CrowninaJiield,  and  the 
"  Volucia,"  Captain  Samuel  Cook, belonging  to  Israel 
Williams  and  others,  sailed  from  Salem  for  Bordeaux 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Whan  they  departed  the 
weather  was  remarkably  pleasant  for  tlie  season,  but 
in  B  few  hours  a  furious  anow-storm  commenced. 
After  using  every  exertion  to  dear  Cape  Cod,  th£ 
tempest  forced  them  the  next  day  upon  ita  perilous 
shore.  The  "Volucia"  atruck  in  the  forenoon  and 
the  other  two  in  the  evening,  The  first  was  aaved 
with  part  of  Iter  cargo,  hut  the  otbera  were  total 
wrecks.  The  saddest  part  of  tliia  cutuatropbe  wiui  Ihu 
loss  of  life  in  ihc  "  ltri;tus."  One  hand  was  killed 
by  the  fore-yard  prior  to  tbe  ship's  striking,  another 
waa  drowned  while  attempting  to  reach  the  shore, 
and  the  commander,  with  aix  men,  poriohcd  with  the 


cold  after  they  had  landed.  Captain  Samuel  Cook, 
the  ''  Volueia,"  was  associated  with  mercantile  attiiin 
in  Salem  for  a  long  period.  Ho  waa  born  August  i, 
I7G!>,  and  waa  the  sou  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
(Nowhull)  C<Hik.  In  1797  he  was  commanding  h. 
Tcaael  bound  for  Oadii.  During  the  palmy  days  at 
the  East  India  trade  he  was  engaged  in  distributing 
that  wealth  through  ihc  South.  He  died  in  Salem 
December  10,  18G1,  having  lived  through  tbe  wholft 
period  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  ciominerce  of: 

Meditkrkanean  Tiiadi:.— Besides  the  Spaoiab 
ports  on  the  Mcdll«rrunetin,  Salem  vessels  visitoil 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  I<eghorn,  Mcasina,  Paler* 
mo,  Smyrna  and  Trieste.  Salt,  wine,  brandy,  hgt, 
raisins,  almonds,  candles  and  aoap  were  among  tits 
articles  icnported  from  those  ports.  Leghorn  and 
MarBellles  were  tbe  ports  most  frequently  visited. 
From  1804  to  1808  there  were  forty-six  enlriea  from 
the  former  and  twenty  from  the  latter  |K>rt.  From 
1821  to  1821}  there  were  forty-one  enlriw  from  Left- 
horn  and  seventeen  from  Marseillcii.  The  lost  entry 
from  licghoru  was  in  1841  and  from  Maraeillcs  in 
1833.  The  principal  trade  witli  the  Meditcrraneui 
porta  waa  from  1800  to  1808. 

From  Leghorn  the  ship  "  Martha,"  John  Prince, 
Jr..  master,  entered  in  July,  1799,  with  40,893  galloni 
ot  wine,  18,490  gallons  of  brandy  and  0744  pounds  of 
soap,  consigned  to  Klias  H.  Derby,  and  paying  a  duty 
of  $IS,840.12.  The  ship  "Lucia,"  Thomas  Meek 
master,  in  July,  )8IM),  with  brandy,  soap,  cte.,  to  Wil- 
liam dray,  and  paying  a  duty  of  120,801.  The  htig 
"Sukey,"  Samuel  Sweet  master,  in  August,  1800,  lo 
(^imon  Forrester,  The  ship  "  Friendship,"  Israel 
AVllliame  master,  in  September,  1805,  to  Peirce  A 
Wait.  The  brig  "  Belscy,"  Andrew  Tucker  master, 
in  June,  180*1,  witli  snap,  tjillow,  ligs,  currants,  rnUina, 
almonds  and  candlua.  lo  Joacph  IVahixly  uinl  (lidouu 
Tucker.  The  ship  "  America,"  Joseph  Rope*  master, 
in  June,  1807,  to  Nathaniel  SiUliee.  The  ship 
"Hope,"  James  Barr  master,  in  November,  1807. 
The  brig  "  William  and  Charles,"  laiiac  Killam  mas- 
ter, in  November.  18U7,  with  lonp,  candles,  currants 
and  wine,  to  Michael  Shejiard.  There  were  noentriM 
from  Leghorn  from  1808  to  ISlti.  The  ship  "So- 
phia," Jonathan  P.  Felt  master,  entered  in  April, 
181l>,  consigned  to  Charles  II.  Orne.  The  ship 
"Elixa,"  William  Osgood  maaler.  in  January,  1821, 
to  Stephen  Phillips.  The  brig  "  Essex,"  Wtlimm 
FairHeld  master,  in  January,  1822,  with  candles,  aoap, 
raisins,  etc.,  to  Nathauiel  Silsbee.  The  thip  "Two 
Brolhei»,"  William  Mesaervy  master,  in  February, 
1823,  to  Holton  J.  Breed.  The  brig  "  Gov.  Endicott," 
II.  C.  Mackay  master,  in  October,  1823,  to  Pickering 
Dodgo.  The  brig  "Malay,"  J.  UicbardBon.  master, 
in  Miiy,  1825,  with  lead  and  currunta,  to  Nathaniel 
Silsbee.  The  hark  "  Patriot,"  John  Matahall  master, 
in  August,  1826,  to  John  H.  Andrew.  The  ship 
"Janus,"  Henry  G.  Bridges  niuvlcr,  in  August,  1829, 
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with  salt,  wine  and  letter-paper,  to  Gideon  Tucker. 
The  brig  "  Amazon,"  Oliver  Thayer  master,  in  March, 
1832,  with  salt,  etc.,  to  Joseph  Pcabody.  The  last 
vofwcl  to  nrrivc  from  liCKhorii  wan  the  hrig  "Mexi- 
can,'' J[.  Johnson  mastor.  She  cnterc<l  in  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  in  March,  1840,  and  in  September,  1841, 
consigned  on  each  voyage  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  from  Leghorn  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen. 

From  Marseilles  the  schooner  **  Union,"  Stephen 
Field  master,  entered  in  October,  1802,  consigned  to 
Edward  Allen.  The  ship  "  Ulysses,"  William  Mug- 
ford  master,  in  August,  1804,  with  prunes,  almonds, 
18,199  pounds  of  soap,  48,233  gallons  of  wine  and 
1571  gallons  of  brandy,  consigned  to  William  Gray. 
The  ship  "Endeavour,"  James  Buflinton  master,  in 
July,  1805,  with  44,902  gallons  of  claret  wine,  etc.,  to 
Simon  Forrester.  The  brig  "  Industry,"  Jonathan 
Cook  master,  in  March,  180G,  to  William  Onic.  The 
brig  "Sukcy,"  Samuel  H.  Graves  master,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  to  Nathan  Pierce.  The  schooner  **  Aga- 
wam,"  Francis  Boardman  master,  in  June,  1816,  to 
John  Dodge.  The  ship  "  Perseverance,"  James  Sil- 
ver master,  in  October,  1816,  with  salt,  brandy  and 
claret  wine,  to  Willard  Peclc  and  William  Fettyplace. 
The  brig  "  Cygnet,"  Samuel  Kennedy  master,  in 
July,  1823.  with  wine,  to  Stephen  White.  The  brig 
".lava,"  William  H.  Ncal  muster,  in  September, 
1823,  with  35,295  gallons  of  red  wine,  1045  gallons  of 
oil  and  9708  pounds  of  soap,  to  Jonathan  Ncal.  The 
ship  "  Endeavour,"  J.  Kinsman  muster,  in  December, 
1827,  to  Dudley  L.  Pickman.  The  ship  "  Messenger," 
James  BufBnton  master,  in  January,  1828,  to  John 
Forrester.  The  ship  "  Bengal,"  J.  Richardson  mas- 
ter, in  August,  1830,  to  Pickering  Dodge.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  from  Marseilles  was  fifty- 
three.  The  last  entry  was  the  brig  "  Roque,"  T.  Sea- 
ver  master,  in  February,  1833,  with  salt,  etc.,  to 
Joseph  Peabody. 

From  Naples  the  ketch  "  John,"  Stephen  Phillips 
master,  entered  in  March,  1799,  with  25,000  gallons 
of  brandy  and  46,417  pounds  of  soap,  consigned  to 
Elias  H.  Derby,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $11,299.  The 
brig  "Cruger,"  John  Barton  master,  in  July,  1800, 
with  soap  and  wine,  to  John  &  Richard  Derby.  The 
ship  "John,"  Daniel  Bray  master,  in  May,  1804,  with 
32,437  gallons  of  wine,  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr. 
The  brig  "  Belleisle,"  Samuel  Leech  master,  in  Au- 
gust, 1805,  to  Pickering  Dodge  and  Nathan  Robin- 
son. The  ship  "Hercules,"  Edward  West  master, 
was  seized  in  Naples  in  1809,  but  Captain  West  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  her  release  in  order  to 
transport  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  family  to  Malta, 
thus  saving  his  ship  from  confmejition.  The  **  Her- 
culcH  "  was  owned  by  Nathaniel  West.  The  sclicM)ner 
"Joanna,"  Jonathan  llassam  master,  entered  in  Jan- 
uary, 1810,  with  brandy,  etc.,  to  Samuel  Gray.  The 
last  entry  from  Naples  was  the  ship  "  Francis,"  Wil- 
liam Haskell  master,  in  August,  1810.    This  vessel 


was  purchased  of  the  Neapolitan  government  by  the 
American  consul  to  bring  home  the  crews  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  confiscated  by  order  of  that  government. 
She  brought  two  hundretl  and  fourteen  persons,  a 
large  number  of  whom  belonged  in  Salem.  The  Sa- 
lem vessels  and  cargoes  condemned  at  Naples  were 
valued  at  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
dollars. 

The  ship  "  Margaret,"  of  Salem,  William  Fairfield 
master,  left  Naples  April  10, 1810,  with  a  crew,  fifteen 
in  number,  and  thirty-one  passengers.  On  Sunday, 
May  20th,  a  squall  struck  the  ship,  and  she  was 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends.  As  every  person  on  board 
was  on  deck  at  the  time,  they  all  reached  either  the 
bottom  or  side  of  the  ship,  the  waves  at  the  time 
making  a  continual  breach  over  her.  Monday  morn- 
ing the  sea  was  tolerably  smooth,  and  one  of  the 
boats  having  been  repaired,  Captain  Fairfield  and 
fourteen  men  left  the  ship  in  her,  and  were  picked  up 
on  Saturday,  May  26th,  by  the  brig  "  Poacher,"  of 
Boston.  The  sufTerings  of  those  lefl  on  the  wreck 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Afler  the  long-boat  had 
departed  they  raised  a  signal  of  distress.  On  the 
28th  a  gale  swept  away  the  stage  they  had  erected, 
and  the  provisions  they  had  gathered,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  wine  and  salt  meat.  On  the  30th  they 
made  another  stage  over  the  forecastle,  and  so  kept 
themselves  out  of  the  water.  June  3d  one  of  the 
number  died  of  fatigue  and  famine.  For  seven  days 
they  had  nothing  to  drink  each  day  but  an  allowance 
of  three  gallons  of  wine  for  all,  and  a  glass  of  vine- 
gar for  each  man.  Many  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quench  their  thirst  from  a  pipe  of  brandy 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  cargo.  On  the  5th 
twelve  of  their  number,  overcome  by  their  hardships 
and  privations,  died,  and  another  on  the  next  day.  By 
the  sixth  the  whole  of  the  upper  deck  had  gone,  and 
no  food  was  lefl  but  beef  and  pork,  which  could  not 
be  eaten  because  there  was  no  fresh  water.  Since 
the  time  of  the  disaster,  May  20th,  four  vessels  had 
passed  in  sight  of  the  sufferers  on  the  wreck  and 
added  the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope  to  their  other 
trials. 

On  the  7th,  five  of  the  number  left  the  wreck  in  a 
small  yawl.  These  were  John  C.  Very,  E.  A.  Irvin, 
and  Jeptha  Laytu,  of  Salem ;  Henry  Larcom,  of  Bev- 
erly; and  John  Treadwell,  of  Ipswich.  They  left 
about  ten  survivors  on  the  wreck,  and  from  these  no 
tidings  ever  came.  Who  can  imagine  their  agony,  as 
hope  gradually  faded  out,  and  they  died  one  by  one 
in  mid-ocean.  The  escape  of  those  in  the  small  boat 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  human  endurance,  amid 
sufferings  and  hardships  almost  incredible.  For  six- 
teen days  after  leaving  the  wreck  they  had  nothing  to 
sustain  them  but  brandy,  a  gill  in  twenty-four  hours; 
and  to  quench  their  thirst  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
most  revolting  means.  On  the  night  of  June  22d 
there  was  a  fall  of  rain,  and  water  was  caught  in 
handkerchiefs,  sufficient  to  partially  allay  their  thirst 
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June  23d,  Treadnell,  worn  out  nith  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  lliint,  died  williout  a  struggle.  The  aainc  day 
they  CHUglit  none  rudder  fish,  which  was  the  first  food 
tUey  had  eaten  aince  tliey  liiid  lefl  the  wreck.  Oa  lliu 
twenty-eightli  I.ayUi  died,  leaving  three  HHrvlviim  ill 
the  hoat.  The  next  day,  witli  u  heavy  sc«  running, 
they  lout  their  oars  and  muit,  and  liaviog  nothing  to 
steer  by  ttiey  gave  themselves  tip  for  lost.  They  had 
tlready  been  passed  by  three  vesaela,  when,  on  the 
30th,  they  saw  nnnther  in  the  distance,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  get  in  her  track.  In  this  they  wore 
auccesuful,  and  Captain  Stephen  h.  Pavls,  of  Ulouces- 
ter,  the  master  of  the  vcatiel,  received  them  and  treated 
them  with  great  caro  and  kindness.  T(isb<h1  about  in 
It  small  and  sliattcrod  bout  for  twenty-three  days,  with 
Marcely  any  food  or  water  to  sustain  Ihein,  cxposeil  tu 
■torms  and  gales  in  which  it  seemed  hardly  possible 
that  such  a  crafl  could  Iceep  a6aat,  their  escape  from 
such  extraordinary  perils  and  privations  is  hardly 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  marine  di«uatcra. 

From  Messina,  the  ship  "  Prudent,"  Benjamin 
Crowninshield,  maxler,  entered  in  Doceraber,  1803, 
with  n,40G  gallons  of  red  wine,  6,413  gallons  of  white 
wine,  4,303  giilions  of  brandy,  mid  U.SIO  |jDniidH  of 
Boup,  consigned  to  Nathaniel  West.  The  ship  "  Two 
Brother?,"  John  Holtnan,  muter,  in  October,  lS04,to 
Israel  Williams.  The  brig  "Louisa,"  RichardWard, 
Jr.,  master,  in  August,  1810,  to  James  Cook.  The  brig 
"Harriot,"  Samuel  Itecket,  master,  in  October,  18U, 
with  soap,  raisins,  nlniunds  and  wine  to  Nathaniel 
Silabee.  The  brig  "Eliza  and  Uary,"  Thorndike 
Procter,  master,  in  August,  1818,  to  Blophen  Wfiite. 
The  last  entry  was  the  brig  "Centurion,"  Bamuel 
Hutchinson,  master,  in  June,  1831,  with  currants,  oil, 
&c.,  to  Gideon  Tucker. 

From  Smyrna,  the  brig  "Independence,"  Nntlmnicl 
L.  Rogers,  master,  entered  in  April,  1810,  to  Dudley 
L.  I'iukmuii.  The  brig  "Ituward,"  JaiiiiM  lliiyus,  Jr., 
master,  in  July,  1810,  with  almonds,  raisins  and  figs, 
consigned  to  Charles  H.  Orne  and  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
man.  The  brig  "  Resolution,"  Bamuel  Uea,  master 
in  April,  1812,  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  brig  "  Hope,' 
John  IJeckford,  master,  in  December,  1829,  with  on* 
hundred  and  twonty-Rve  thousand  pounds  of  ligs.  to 
Daniel  Abbot  and  Robert  Stone.  The  lust  entry  was 
the  brig  "Leander,"  James  Silver,  master,  in  January, 
1831,  with  salt,  figs,  raisins  and  wool,  to  Joseph  Pea- 

From  Trieste,  the  brig  "Tcxel,"  Charles  Hill,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  December,  1825,  with  olive  oil  and 
lead,  consigned  to  John  W.  Rogers.  The  bark  "  Eli;in," 
Samuel  Benson,  master,  in  July,  1829,  with  hemp  and 
glass,  to  Stephen  White. 

The  brig  '■  Puraia,"  John  Thistle,  master,  from 
Trieste  for  Salein,  belonging  to  Silshco,  Stone  A  Pick- 
man,  and  having  a  cargo  of  rags  and  sumac,  was 
wrecked  in  the  storm  of  March  5,  1829,  en  a  rocky 
shore  near  Brace's  Gove,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
Eaatern  Point,  Gloucester,  and  all  on  board  perished. 


From  Genoa,  the  brig  "  Nereus,"  David  A.  Nt»l, 
mufiter,  entered  in  March,  1822,  with  raisins,  Ac,  to 

ihn   W.  Rogets.    The  brig  "  Rebecca,"  J.  P.  An- 

xiws,  master,  in  July,  1831,  to  John  H.  Andrew. 

AmongolhiTcntrics  WHS  that  of  the  brig  "Tclemtl' 
chiui,"  Pi:nn  Townsetid,  master,  from  Constantinople 
in  May,  ISIO,  with  cordage  figs,  raisins  and  currauta, 
to  David  Bnrditt. 

Among  the  last  voyngcs  projected  by  Elios  Hasket 
Derby  was  one  up  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  ship  ' 
"Mount  Vernon,''  in  1711!).  Hostilities  had  com- 
menced  between  thu  United  Btutiui  and  Frunoa. 
American  truda  liait  hcuu  reiidu'red  uiwafe,  and,  as  ft 
coiiac<|iiencu,  u  grunt  demand  fur  augur  had  nris«a  in 
the  porta  uf  the  MedilcrranuiMi.  At  this  crlsin  Mr. 
Derby  had  built  thu  hhi|>  "  Mount  Voriton."  at  tliro* 
hundred  and  tidy-six  tons,  etjuipptnl  her  with  twenty 
guns,  manned  her  with  fifty  men,  and,  after  loading 
her  with  eight  hundred  coses  of  sugar,  placed  her  in 
the  hands  of  his  son,  Flias  llusket,  with  a  sailing- 
master.  The  cargo  cost  forty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sevcniy-fivo  dollars.  The  following 
letter,  written  by  his  son,  is  interesting  as  showing 
thu  I'isks  alloiidiiig  our  L-omincrelal  vun tores  ikt  this 
period : 

■'QiiuLTii,  MAutiM,  ITm 
"B.  H.Shst,  Ewi.,S*Ioid: 


lauUitr  luft  Uio  ililp.     In  ulglil  iUtm  kuiL  aivin  buura  tron  h|i  wllk 

IHMIK  WW.  <|I>llo  ngnxKl-l.  ;  llui  lullor  llglil  aloh,  ■•Ihi.  MiJ  FnHb- 

■>wwiuiiiaTeRli«-iilnH°><"il»>iHitl><nnl.    BdHK  "iKtrinIn  vThll 

atali.  In  IIm  tninuuii.  vi  funnd  sDiiriin  apfinKliIni  ■  ll<M  ol  up- 
Htintaurany  Kiliioi'riiit  nnHy  nwlliHM.    W*  nui  illrKiIji  furUiMr 


uliu,  uil  IWK  frtiHlM— i>i»  (Iwn  Ikalr  voii  uhI  »uullior  fniui  U 
nr— la  lni(  Wwuil  M,  an  Mnt  U>  wlailiiiinl.    Uii  ■{i|wou1iIb&  un 


«in,  bg  hulUol    Fnneb   wlijli 


■■■rmtnUMUtgr 
nd  (mm  u  lita  UqkI. 


iHvttUlda.    flmrsml  ul 


MWcdHOuural^it  biu 
li..li.ilMBUiJn.werlur 
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"  At  midnight  we  bad  dlttiinced  Ihem,  the  chasing  rocket-algnali 
being  almost  ont  ofalglit,  and  aoon  left  them.  We  then  kept  ourselTes 
In  constant  preparation  (III  my  anirnl  here:  And,  indeed,  it  has  been 
re<iuisite,  fur  wo  have  been  In  coitKtnnt  bnishcs  ever  since.  The  i\nj 
afU>r  wo  left  the  fl«et  wo  were  rhantMl  till  iiiKbt  hj  two  friicatois  whom 
wo  IfNit  siglit  fif  when  it  was  dark.  Tho  next  ni»rniiiK  ofT  ('-itiio  Ht.  Vin< 
cent,  in  tlie  latitude  of  Cadix,  were  chased  by  a  French  lateen-rigged 
vmel,  apfiarontly  of  ten  or  twelve  gnns— one  of  them  an  eighteen 
pounder.  Wo  brought  to  for  him ;  his  metal  was  too  heavy  for  ours,  and 
his  position  to  windward,  where  he  lay  Just  in  a  situation  to  cast  his  shot 
over  US,  and  it  was  not  In  my  power  to  cut  him  off;  we,  of  course,  bore 
away  and  sainted  him  with  our  long  nines.  He  continued  In  chase  till 
dark,  and  when  we  were  nearly  by  Cadix,  at  sunset,  he  maile  a  signwl  to 
his  consort,  a  large  lngger,*whom  we  had  Just  disroverod  ahead.  Having 
a  strong  breexo.  I  was  detonnincMl  to  pans  my  storn  over  him.  If  he  did 
not  make  way  for  me.  He  thought  prudent  so  to  do.  At  midnight  we 
made  theliglits  In  Qidix  City,  but  foun<l  no  English  fleet.  After  laying 
to  tin  daylight,  concluded  (hat  the  French  must  have  gained  the 
ascendency  In  CWlia,  and  thought  pnident  to  proceed  to  this  place,  where 
we  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock,  popping  at  Frenchmen  all  the  forenoon. 
At  ten  A.  M.  off  Algesiras  Point,  were  seriously  attacked  by  a  Urge 
latlneer,  who  had  on  board  mere  than  a  hundred  men.  He  came  so 
near  our  broadside  as  (o  allow  our  six-pound  grape  to  do  execution  hand- 
somoly.  We  then  bore  away  and  gave  him  onr  stern-guns  in  a  cool  and 
doiilmratn  ninniii^r,  doing  npiMmtitly  fzn^ai  cx<M'Mllnii.  Onr  Imni  Imviiig 
cut  his  sails  coiisidornbly,  he  was  Ihmwn  into  cniifiiNifin,  ntrucit  Initli  liis 
ensign  and  his  pennant.  I  was  then  pur.rled  to  know  what  to  do  with 
so  nwny  men  ;  onr  sliip  was  running  large,  with  all  her  steering-sails 
out,  so  that  we  could  not  inmiedinti*ly  bring  her  to  the  wind,  and  we 
were  directly  ofT  Algesiras  Point,  from  witence  I  bad  reason  to  fear  she 
might  receive  assistance,  and  my  port  (Gibmit  ir)  in  full  view.  These 
were  circumstances  that  induced  me  to  give  up  tho  gratiflcation  of  bring, 
ing  him  in.  It  was,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  flog  the  rascal  in  full 
view  of  the  Knglish  fleet,  who  were  to  leeward.  The  risk  of  sending 
here  is  great.  Indeed,  for  any  ship  short  of  our  force  in  men  and  guns — 
but  particularly  heavy  Kuns.  Two  nines  are  bettor  timn  six  or  eight 
sixes ;  and  two  long  twelves  or  thirteen  imnnders  dol>ot(ur  than  twenty 
sixes,  and  could  lie  manageil  with  few  men. 

"It  In  alMiilutely  necesmry  tlml  two  government  f(bi|isRlinnldoccnRion* 
ally  range  the  stmitsand  Intitndoor  Cadi7^  fmni  the  longilndoor  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  I  have  now,  while  writing  to  yon,  two  of  our  countrymen 
In  full  view,  who  are  prises  to;theso  villains.  Lord  St.  VInwnt,  in  a  flfty. 
gun  ship,  bound  for  England,  is  Just  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  re- 
taking one  of  them.  The  other  goes  Into  Algesiras  without  mclesta- 
Uon. 

**  I  And  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  here  with  ailvantngo  exce|)t  to  ob- 
tain information  from  above.  I  have  boon  oflerod  thirty  dollars  to  de- 
liver my  sugar  at  Naples,  where  I  think  I  shall  go ;  but  rather  expect  to 
sell  at  Venice,  Constantinople  or  (lenoa.  In  case  the  French  are  driven 
from  there.  I  have  concluded  to  touch  at  Ualaga  with  Captain  Young, 
of  Boston,  and  obtain  what  information  I  can  ;  and  think  I  may  direct 
Mr.  While  how  to  lay  ont  (he  properly  in  his  hands,  against  my  return, 
as  I  think  It  for  your  Interest  to  have  It  out  of  Spain.  Ton  need  have 
but  little  apprehension  for  my  safety,  as  my  crew  are  remarkably  well 
trained  and  are  perfectly  well  dis|Mised  to  defend  (hemselvcn,  and  I  think, 
after  having  cleared  ourselves  from  the  French  in  such  a  handsome 
manner,  you  may  wnll  conclude  that  we  can  cfToct  almost  any  thing.  If 
I  should  go  to  Constantinople,  It  will  be  fh)m  a  passport  from  Admiral 
Kelson,  for  whom  I  carry  a  letter  to  Naples. 

"  Your  aflTectionate  son, 

*'  Eliai  Haskkt  Dk«by.'* 

In  subsequent  letters  Mr.  Derby  writes  ;  "My  sales 
here  amount  to  about  $120,000,  which  I  have  found 
impossible  to  invest  immediately  in  a  cargo  proper  for 
America.  I  have,  therefore,  contracted  for  160,000  in 
silks  called  ormazene,  and  about  seven  hundred  casks 
of  wine.  In  the  incaiiliinc,  whilst  the  silks  arc  in  the 
loom,  I  have  thought  it  for  your  interest  to  purchase 
two  polacca-rigged  ships,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
and  three  hundred  and  ten  tons,  both  of  them  very 
fine  ships,  almost  new  and  great  sailers.  They  are 
now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  '  Mount  Vernon  '   for 


Manfredonia,  to  take  on  your  account  cargoes  of  wheat 
to  Leghorn,  which,  from  the  rising  state  of  the  mar- 
ket, I  think  will  more  than  clear  the  ships.  They 
cost,  with  all  expenses,  about  $16,000.  The  two  ships 
made  a  voyage  for  wheat  and  cleared  nearly  $30,000 
in  two  and  a  half  months.*'  Mr.  Derby  dined  with 
Lord  Nelson  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet  at  Naples. 
The  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton  was  present  at  this 
dinner.  The  "  Mount  Vernon  "  arrived  home  safely, 
with  a  cargo  of  silks,  wines  and  brass  cannon,  and 
realized  a  net  profit  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  a  capital  of  forty-three  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  out- 
ward cargo. 

The  foregoing  account  illustrates  the  great  disad- 
vantages, in  some  renpects,  under  which  the  commerce 
of  that  period  was  prosecuted.  Mr.  Derby  desired  to 
return  to  Salem  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  fall 
of  1799,  but  his  silks  must  be  manufactured  and  he 
iiitutt  wait  till  the  red  wine  of  Tort  lolo  is  ready  to 
ship.  "Exchange  on  London,"  he  says,  "is  very 
disadvantageous,  besides  the  uncertainty  of  it,  and  to 
leave  property  in  a  distracted  country  like  this,  where 
they  guillotine  six  a  day,  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
would  be  madness."  So  he  must  perforce  remain  till 
his  cargo  is  ready,  and  that  he  may  not  remain  in 
idleness,  he  buys  two  ships  and  freights  wheat  to  Leg- 
horn, and  makes  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  in 
less  than  three  months.  lie  returned  in  1800  with 
the  "Mount  Vernon"  and  a  valuable  cargo.  Great 
as  were  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  trade  at 
that  period,  these  very  drawbacks  made  possible  the 
sometimes  enormous  profits  of  the  voyage,  so  that 
although  to-day  trade  is  carried  on  with  greater  facil- 
ity, there  is  no  such  opportunity  for  making  a  for- 
tune in  a  single  venture,  as  was  i>ossiblo  about  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Trade.— About  the  year  1840 
the  trade  between  Salem  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
other  British  provinces  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  began  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  mainly 
by  English  vessels,  whose  captains  often  owned  both 
ship  and  cargo.  This  trade  increased  very  rapidly. 
Wood,  coal  and  plaster  were  among  the  principal 
articles  of  import  In  1840  there  were  fifteen  entries; 
in  1845,  one  hundred  and  seven ;  in  1860,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one ;  in  1856,  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight: in  1860,  two  hundred  and  fifteen;  in  1866, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  in  1870,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen ;  in  1875,  fifty-nine;  in  1878,  fifty-three;  in 
1886,  ninety.  During  the  thirty  years  from  1841  to  1870, 
inclusive,  there  were  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty- four  entries.  The  period  of  thegreatest  activity 
was  from  1848  to  1857,  inclusive,  when  there  were  3253 
entries,  or  an  average  of  325  for  each  year. 

The  California  Trade.— A  letter  giving  definite 
information  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
reached  Salem  in  October,  1848.  The  brig  "Mary 
and  Ellen  "  was  then  fiUing  for  sea.    A  cargo  suita- 
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Lie  for  the  Calirornia  trade  was  ut  once  put  on  board, 
\>Y  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  oihera,  nn<]  the  brig,  un- 
der command  of  Cnjitain  J.  H.  Eaglestim,  wns  irlenreil 
October  27, 1848,  for  the  Sandwich  lalaiida  oia  Culi- 
fornin.  Siilein  again  takt-s  the  lead,  for  thia  ivaa  llio 
first  vesael  to  aait  for  California  from  Maaaathu setts 
atler  the  gold  discovery.  Itnth  vessel  aiicl  carj^o  were 
Bota  in  Calirnrnia.  The  firat  veaacl  thai  cleared  from 
MassHchiisetla  for  San  Franciaco  direct,  with  an  as- 
Bortol  cargo  and  pa.'<Bengers,  was  the  bark"£lisa,"of 
Salem,  londcil  by  John  Ilcrtrum  and  othera,  and  com- 
manded by  Captnin  A.  S.  Perkins.  She  left  Batem 
December  2.'),  1848,  and  arrived  at  Btin  Franciiico 
June  1,  1849.  Alfred  Pciibody,  of  8alcm,  wa«  among 
'the  possengcra,  and  upon  his  Arrival  he  found  thai 
Captain  ICiigleaton  hud  already  sold  the  "  Mary  and 
Ellen,"  and  her  car(;o.  John  Beadle,  Jr.,  Dennis 
Hideout,  George  P.  BuITiim,  George  W.  Kennoy  and 
Jonathan  Nichula,  all  of  Salem,  were  passcngera  with 
Mr.  Peaboily. 

The  bark  "Ijigrange,"  Joseph  Dewing,  matter, 
tailed  from  Salem  for  San  Franciaco  March  17,  1849, 
taking  na  passengers  the  "Balcm  and  California 
Trading  Company,"  among  whom  were  Joseph  Dew- 
ing, Anthony  Francis,  Nicholas Bovey,  J.  K.  Vincent, 
P.  Oilman.  John  H.  Pitman.  H.  B.  Bogardua,  II.  A. 
Tutile,  C.  R.  Story,  A.  Robbini,  John  McCloy,  George 
Harris,  C.  C.  Teele,  Joseph  I^  Darllett,  William  P. 
Lenvitt,  Thomaa  H.  Flowent,  Eben  Chapman, Charlea 
K.  Brown,  William  II.  Sibley,  0.  A.  Gordon,  John 
H.  Dukin,  Daniel  Couch,  D.  A.  Nichols,  Mosua 
Prime,  Edward  Fuller,  William  Brown,  B.  F.  Sym- 
onda,  Williara  Sinclair  and  James  Stewart,  of  the 
Trading  Company,  and  Nalhsnlcl  OsgoiHl  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Austin,  all  of  Salem.  On  board  the  same  ves- 
sel were  twelve  passengers  from  Diinvers,  four  from 
Lynn,  two  each  frcni  Manchester  and  Beverly,  four 
from  Gloucester  iind  al>out  ten  from  other  plivcfs. 

The  ship  "  Elizabeth,"  J.  S.  Kimball,  niaater,  was 
cleared  for  San  Francisco  April  3,  1849,  by  W.  P. 
Phillips.  Brackley  R.  Peabody  and  Robert  M.  Oope- 
land,  of  Salem,  went  as  passengers.  The  bark  "  Ann 
Parry,"  Wm.  M.  Ilarron,  master,  was  cleared  June20, 
1S49,  tor  San  Francisco,  by  Benjamin  Webb.  Janica 
C.  Briggs  and  Wm.  H.  Clark,  of  Salem,  were  passen- 
gers. The  ship  "Talma,"  Wm.  I).  Davis,  master, 
clearc<l  Scptombor  11,  1849,  and  the  biirk  "  liackus," 
A.  D.  Cautfielil,  Jr.,  master,  cleared  November  ^, 
1849,  for  San  Francisco.  In  the  "  Backus"  Joseph 
.  Allen,  Charles  R.  Jiilyn,  Thomaa  W.  Taylor,  Wm. 
Staflbrd  and  Wm  H.  Brown  went  as  passengera. 

The  ship  "Crescent,"  John  Madison,  master, 
cleared  for  Benicia,  Cal.,  Decembers,  1849.  She  had 
l>een  purchased  by  the  Sslem  Mechanics'  Trading 
and  Mining  Association,  and  was  loaded  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  framed 
and  made  ready  for  erection  into  hoUHca,  and  the 
iTHme-work  of  a  small  steamboat.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cemlMr  the  "Crescent"  left  Salem  with  the  ibllowiiiK- 


named  members  of  the  association  as  passengers : 
Albert  Lackey,  Thomas  J.  Gilford,  Dean  C.  Symonds, 
John  Bfadison,  Thomas  Dickaon,  Jr.,  John  H.  New- 
ton, Jonathan  Davie,  Ebeu  Waters,  Nathaniel  Jenk- 
ina,  John  D.  Cli.ip|ilc,  Edward  A.  Wbuulcr,  Ooorge 
S.  Nichols,  John  P.  Dickson,  Joahita  I'ope,  Oilman 
Andrews,  Israel  Herrick,  Charles  1>.  Hardy,  Wra. 
Graves,  Wm.  P.  flufliim,  Asa  A.  Whitney.  Wm.  U. 
Searlea,  James  Gardner,  Payne  Morae,  Benjamin  8. 
Iloardraan,  Samuel  U.  Lnrrabee  and  John  Nichols, 
all  of  Salem,  and  a  number  Irom  I^wrence,  Fitch- 
burg,  Lynn  and  NewUiu,  in  all  numbering  about 
sixty-one,  Slie  arrived  at  lier  destination  Hoy  26, 
ldr>0,  and  was  sold,  with  liur  cjirgti,  very  soon  nller 

During  the  gohl  excitement  a  Isrgo  number  of 
Salem  resldenia  went  tri  California,  sailing  from  other 
ports.  BCophen  C.  Phillips  and  John  Bertram  wera 
among  Lhoae  engaged  in  the  California  trade. 

Salem  Tonnaor.— In  1793  twelve  ahips  were 
owned  in  Salem;  in  1807,  sixty;  and  in  1833  only 
twenty-nine.  In  1S25  there  were  thirty-two  ships, 
five  barks,  ninety-five  brigs,  sixty  schooners,  and  six 
sliMipa  owncil  in  Salum,  meusuiing  tliirty-four  tliou- 
sand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons — the  ship 
"Nile,"  of  four  hundred  tons,  was  the  largest;  and  in 
1628  thirty  ships,  one  hundred  and  two  brig4,  eight 
barks  and  thirty  schoonerj,  the  largest  being  tlie  ship 
'-  Arabella,"  of  four  hundred  anil  four  tons.  In  1833 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eleven  Sulem  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  loreigu  Inide. 

For  some  time  after  Salem  ceased  to  bo  a  port  to 
which  vessels  from  foreign  countries  brought  their 
cargoes,  Salem  merchunta  continued  to  own  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage,  but  they  trsnancted  tlicir  busi* 
nesa  mainly  in  Il'ston  and  Now  York.  Attlie  prtu- 
uiit  time  {\H'A7)  there  are  hanlly  n  d.-xcu  vcmxls bail- 
ing frumSaU'iu  ungageitiu  the  foreign  trade.  Tliuship 
"Highlander,''  13^2  tons,  owned  by  Benjamin  W, 
Stone;  the  bhi[N)  "Sooloo,"  9(!3  tons;  "  Mindoro," 
1021  tons;  and  "Panay,"  1190  tons,  owned  by  Sils- 
bee,  Pickman  &  Allen  ;  the  barks  "  Glide,"  493  tons, 
and  "Taria  Topan,"  631  tons,  owned  by  Ropes,  Em- 
mcrton  A  Co.;  the  three-maated  schooners  "Benja- 
min Fabena,"  087  ttms;  "Chariea  H.  Fabeoa,"  301 
tons;  and  "George  K.  Hatch,"  378  tons,  owned  by 
C.  K.  A  B.  H.  Fabens;  and  the  biirk  "Fury,"  310 
tons,  owned  by  Henry  O.  Uoberta,  are  all  that  are  left 
to  carry  the  name  of  Salem  to  foreign  lands,  and  none 
of  these  ever  enter  the  port  of  Salem, 

Where  once  vcbboIb  were  arriving — aometiraea  two 
in  a  single  day — from  India  or  other  remote  ports, 
but  a  solitary  schooner  found  her  way  into  Salem 
harbor  from  a  foreign  port,  other  than  those  from  the 
British  provinces,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1878,  and  she  brought  a  cargo  of  coal  from  England. 
Ac  the  custom-house,  where,  in  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember IS,  1798,  seven  Sulem  vcssela— three  ships,  one 
bark  and  three  brigs— clored  for  Copenhagen,  there 
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was  cleared,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  one 
verael  to  the  West  Indies  and  one  to  Liverpool,  the 
single  entry  and  the  two  clearances  heing  in  the  month 
of  December.  The  whole  number  of  foreign  entries  for 
that  year  was  scvcnty-ninc,  of  which  eight  wore  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  the  total  tonnage  was  8183.  The 
number  of  foreign  clearances  was  ninety  six,  of  which 
nine  were  American  vessels,  the  total  tonnage  being 
10,090. 

The  Whale  Fishery. — After  the  decline  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Salem  it  was  hoped  that  the 
whale  fishery  might  be  successfully  prosecuted,  and 
for  a  short  time  there  was  quite  a  fleet  of  whalers 
hailing  from  this  port.  Stephen  C.  Philli]>s  was  agent, 
in  1841,  for  the  ships  "Elizabeth,*'  398  tons,  and 
"Sapphire,"  365  tons;  and  the  barks  "  Emerald," 271 
tons;  "Eliza,"  240  tons;  "Henry,"  262  tons;  and 
"Malay,"  268  tons.  John  B.  Osgood  was  agent  in  the 
same  year  for  the  ships  "  Beiigul,"  300  tons ;  "  Izctte," 
280  tons;  "James  Maury,"  395  tons;  and  "Mount 
Wollaston."  325  tons;  and  the  barks  "Reaper,"  230 
tons,  and  "SUilcsman,"  258  tons.  Nathaniel  Weston 
was  agent  for  the  bark  "  Palestine,"  248  tons.  The 
"Malay"  was  lost  July  27,  1842,  on  Europa  liocks, 
in  Mozambique  Channel.  The  "Eliza"  was  con- 
demned  at  Tahiti,  June  15,  1843,  and  the  "States- 
man "  at  Talcahuaua,  November  3, 1844. 

During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1837,  sperm  oil  to 
the  value  of  $124,440  and  108,065  gallons  of  whale 
oil,  valued  at  $40,866,  were  landed  at  Salem.  There 
were  432  hands  employed  in  this  business.  During 
the  year  ending  April  1,  1845,  there  was  landed  at 
Salem  45,705  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  $39,306, 
and  18,345  gallons  of  whale  oil,  valued  at  $5686,  the 
number  of  hands  employed  being  110.  The  hopes 
entertained  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  the  whale  fish- 
ery were  destined  never  to  be  realized. 

Felt  says,  in  1847,  "  There  are  two  whalers  from 
Salem.  The  prospect  is  that  this  perilous  employ- 
ment, recommenced  in  hope  as  to  its  increase,  contin- 
uance and  profit,  will  soon  terminate  in  disappoint- 
ment." Benjamin  Webb  had  some  vessels  engaged 
in  this  fishery,  and  .John  C.  Osgood  was  agent  of  the 
last  whalers  thai  hailed  fnim  the  port  of  8alein.  This 
business  was  abandoned  several  years  ago,  and  to-day 
no  whalers  are  owned  in  Salem. 

The  Coasting  Trade.— While  Salem  has  lost  her 
foreign  trade,  the  harbor  of  Salem  is  not  entirely  bar- 
ren of  vessels,  for  a  large  amount  of  tonnage — larger 
even  than  when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  com- 
mercial prosperity — now  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  brings  coal  to  Salem  for  distribution  to  the  mills 
of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  In  1870  there  entered  the 
harbor  1812  coasting-vessels,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  213,514,  and  1237  vessels  measuring  203,- 
798  tons  entered  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1878.  In  1885  there  arrive<l  at  Salem  1599  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  270,000.  The  Salem  and  New  York 
Steamship  Company  maintained  a  line  of  steam  pack- 


ets between  Salem  and  New  York  from  July,  1871,  to 
June,  1872. 

The  "  Massachusetts,"  the  first  steamboat  to  enter 
Salem  harbor,  arrived  from  New  York  in  July,  1817, 
and  was  employed  for  a  short  time  in  making  excur- 
sions in  the  bay.  She  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a 
great  curiosity,  and  attracted  considerable  notice  from 
the  towns-people.  In  this  connection  the  fact  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  Dr.  Nathan  Reep,  of  Salem,  ' 
was  the  actual  inventor  of  the  first  steamboat  with 
paddle-wheels  in  American  waters.  Dr.  Reed  was 
certainly  a  most  versatile  genius.  Ho  was  successively 
a  student  of  medicine,  apothecary,  inventor,  member 
of  Congress,  and  finally  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Maine.  He  was  born  in  Warren, 
Mas^,  in  1759,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1781.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem, 
and  afterwards  kept  an  apothecary  shop  in  that 
place. 

While  keeping  store  in  Salem  he  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  Congress  in  1790,  stating,  among  other  discov- 
eries, that  he  had  made  one  "of  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  land  car- 
riages." This  petition  was  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation from  a  select  committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  nails,  which 
originated  the  building  of  the  Danvers  Iron  Works. 
The  trial-trip  of  his  newly-in vented  steamboat  was  in 
the  summer  of  1789,  and  he  had  on  board  such  dis- 
tinguished guests  as  Governor  Hancock,  Hon.  Nathan 
Dane,  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince. 
His  trip  was  from  his  iron  works,  at  Danversport,  to 
the  Essex  Bridge,  at  Beverly.  Fulton's  success  on  the 
Hudson  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  later.  So 
Salem  has  not  been  behind  her  neighbors  in  naviga- 
tion, whether  under  steam  or  canvas. 

Dr.  Ree<l  represented  this  district  in  Congress,  and 
in  1807  removed  to  Maine,  where  he  was  for  many 
years  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  died  at  Belfast  in  1790.  His  house  in  Salem  stood 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Plummer  Hall. 

The  Cu8TOM-HoiT8E. — Hand-in-hand  with  com- 
merce come  the  ccdleclom  and  oniccrs  of  the  custonui 
revenue.  Before  1819,  and  during  the  palmy  days  of 
Salem  commerce,  there  was  no  government  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  officers.  Salem  has 
been  established  as  a  port  of  entry  at  least  since 
1658.  In  1663  Hilliard  Veren  was  collector,  and  in 
1683  Marblehead,  Beverly,  Gloucester,  Ipswich,  Row- 
ley, Newbury  and  Salisbury  are  annexed  to  the  port 
of  Salem  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  it 
is  decreed  that  this  port  and  Boston  shall  be  lawful 
ports  in  this  Colony,  where  "  all  ships  and  other  ves- 
sels shall  lade  or  unlade  any  of  the  plantations'  enu- 
merated goods,  or  other  goods  from  foreign  ports, 
and  nowhere  else,  on  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  goods  and  tackle,  as 
shall  lade  or  unlade  elsewhere." 


At  sn  early  period  commerce  eeems  to  have  ccii- 
treil  about  Creek  Street  and  the  locality  of  the  present 
Granite  Railroad  Statioa.  This  U  the  diippoiieil  lo- 
cution of  the  "  Port  Hoiue  on  the  South  river,"  men- 
tioned in  an  order  of  the  Qiiiirterly  Court  in  Hi36, 
All  the  "cnnnowca  of  the  South  Syde  ore  to  be 
brought  bcforo  tlio  Port  House  iitt  the  same  timu,  to 
be  viewed  hy  the  Surveiora.'"  These  "tannowes" 
vere  used  for  transporting  paMengera  to  North  and 
South  Salem  before  the  days  of  bridges,  and  in  them 
they  sometimes  went  fowling  "two  leagues  to  sea," 
There  was  another  port-house  on  North  River,  and 
much  busincsa  was  done  in  former  years  on  that  side 
of  the  town. 

The  cuxtoni- house  for  thirty-fonr  years  was  in  a 
builtting  on  lliu  corner  of  (imlncy  Court,  orutlcil  in 
1645,  and  known  as  the  French  house,  having  been 
tenanted  at  some  time  by  French  families.  In  1774 
the  cuBtom-honac  seems  to  have  been  on  Essex 
Street,  between  Wushington  (then  School)  and  North 
Streets,  and  lo  have  been  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 
October  6,  1774,  which  destroyed  the  Rev,  Dr.  Whil- 
aker's  meeting -house,  eight  dwellings  and  fourteen 
stores.  It  is  niiL  unlikely  lliat  the  cnulnni-honse  rec- 
ords were  slao  destroyed  in  thia  Ore,  thus  accounting 
for  the  lack  of  any  such  records  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  1789  it  WB8  on  the  site  of  the  present  bank 
building  in  Central  Street  Major  lliller  was  then 
collector.  In  i805  it  was  removed,  under  Colonel 
Lee,  to  the  Central  Building,  on  the  opposite  side  or 
the  street,  where  a  carved  engle  and  shield,  Intel; 
restored,  still  mark  the  spot.  In  lSti7  it  was  in 
Essex  Street  for  a  time,  op[«isite  Plnmnier  Hall;  in 
1811  it  was  on  the  corner  of  Essex  nnd  Newbury 
Streets,  and,  in  1813,  in  the  Centrnl  Building  again, 
where  Colonel  I^e  resided,  and  wliL-rice,  in  1810,  it 
was  removed  to  the  gnvurnnicut  building  ureclvd  fur 
the  purpose  at  the  head  of  Derby  WliiLrf,  where  it 
now  remains.  This  building  stands  upon  land  liougjit 
of  the  heirs  of  Qeorge  Gruwninsbiuld,  and  was  the 
site  ol  the  Crowninshield  mansion-house,  which  was 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  structure.  It 
was,  says  Hawthorne,  "intended  to  accommodate  a 
hoped-for  increase  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  place — hopes  destined  never  to  be  realized — and 
woi  built  a  world  too  large  for  any  neui^wnry  pur- 
|i080,  even  at  the  lime  when  India  was  h  nuw  region, 
and  only  Salem  knew  the  way  thither."  This  cns- 
toro-liouae  is  a  subsiantiat,  two-story,  brick  building, 
with  a  large  wnrebouse  in  the  rear,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  from  which  the  inspectors  can 
watch  for  ini:oniing  vessels.  It  is  now  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  business  of  the  port,  and  the  time  is 
not  fur  distjint  when  it  wilt  be  abandoned  for  some 
smaller  quarters. 

There  has  been  collected  in  imposts  at  the  port  of 
Salem,  since  the  organization  of  the  Onion  in  17R'J, 
more  than  tweuty-llve  millions  of  dollars.     From 


August  15.  1789,  to  1791,  the  amount  collected  waa 
^108,064,48,  and  the  number  of  foreign  entries  was 
205,  From  1791  to  1800,  inclusive,  the  duties  wer« 
1^,1149,817.19,  and  the  foreign  entries  IS08.  From 
1601  to  ISIO,  inclusive,  the  duties  were  (7,273,^38.31, 
and  the  foreign  entries  1758.  From  1311  to  IHW, 
inclusive,  the  duties  wrre  (8,83 2, 894. 81.  and  the  for- 
eign entries  835.  From  1821  to  1880,  inclusive,  tho 
duties  were  t4,tt85,189,S8,  and  the  foreign  entH«a 
lTi&.  From  1831  to  1840  ttie  dntiw  were  »1,08T,- 
600,12,  and  the  foreign  entries  008,  From  1841  to 
1850  tho  duties  were  11,534,558.68,  and  tho  foreigu 
onlrica  2327.  Pnnn  1851  to  18lt0,  inclusive,  the  du- 
ties went  $1,81II,I17U.42,  and  the  fureign  entries  3ltUS. 
From  1801  to  1870,  indnsive,  the  duties  were  $N4S,- 
741.74,  and  the  foMgn  eutrios  I,42U.  Tliu  large  lu- 
croase  in  ibe  number  of  foreign  entries  since  1841  is 
due  to  the  large  trade  then  carried  on  between  Salem 
and  Nova  Scotia.  From  1871  to  1878,  inchisivo,  the 
duties  were  about  t223,911.9().  Ttie  duties  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  81, 1807,  when  the  embargo 
was  officially  announced  in  Salem,  were  (511,000, 
which  is  the  largest  anxmnt  ever  collected  at  Salem 
ill  a  single  quarter.  Tlie  gimdi)  wore  iin|i<irlcil  In 
twenty-two  ships,  three  barks,  nineteen  brigs  and 
twenty-tliree  schooners.  In  18ti8  there  was  collected 
in  duties  «118,114.37,  of  which  (30,OU0  was  paid  in  a 
single  month.  In  1878  tho  whole  amount  collected 
was  only  about  111,000,  of  which  only  about  tSGOO 
was  for  direct  imports.  In  1880  tlie  amount  collected 
was  about  $28,707. 


Ii>»  iMu  Wu-okJt  WlfiM  l>»r»  Ockilwr,  DIE;  .IM  Oi^uWr  lu, 
17in).  rniiu  1TT«  U  I7S1;  Jlib|>Ii  IIIUii'  (twrii  ll.nh  ',«.  lT4Si  dM 
l'u)<tiur>  V,  IBM),  i;»4  lu  IMri ;  IVIIIluni  IL  liiHi  (iKirs  nu  i  iIIikI  Is 
tilBc*,  OctoUl  30,  IB2I).  Mt  u  ISMi  J«iw  Ullkr.  ItlS  tu  ISM) 
KiihrXm  r,  KUIcr,  IS4B  U  Itn ;  WllllnHi  1).  Plk>,  IkM  to  ISSI ;  Wll- 
■anl  I*.  Ilillllm  »<ol  <u  IS*"'  i  ■("■wl  H,  RaiiUHil,  ISiiA  lu  IHilll ;  IHiitrlH 
W,  f^ln.}.  HhUi  u,  IhT.I  i  I1u>rl<«  tl.  ikkill,  1ST»  b,  lu*. )  llb>lMrd  f. 
n/iga,  ItUlt  tu  llw  |>rniilll  Illlig. 


ul^t,  1KI9  (a  IM)  1  Kpl.mlm  ¥.  UinM, 
IMO  b>  IBU ;  H.mj  K.  U«U.  isa4  U 
IS»li  KforT  I)ai1.]r,  istil  lo  Itlll  )  K(A>- 
•rlB  e.  Oisixiil,  IMI  ID  1(73 1  J,  rnak 


1,  fmni  ITHD  M  leuD;  lUi-tgi,  Uwlgi.^  nut  la  1 
.11  u  Ik:u  ;  June*  Anlrjluplli,  ISM  lu  1U4  ;  J. 
M-.  IU-.n1  I'Dlfniy,  ]9.1S  tu  IMI :  (tW|<liEn  iKii 


le  two  most  prominent  names  in  this  list  are 
^  of  Nalhi>nicl  ilnwlhorne  and  .Tames  Miller, 
e  one,  the  uiiequaled  master  of  romance;  Ui« 
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other, ''New  England's  most  distinguished  soldier." 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem  July  4, 
1804,  in  the  house  now  numbered  twenty-one,  on 
Union  Street.  JIc  was  a  descendant  of  Major  Wil- 
liam Ilathorne,  who  came  with  Governor  Wi'n* 
throp,  in  the  "Arbella."  The  name  is  an  old  and 
honored  one  in  Salem,  and  prominently  connected 
with  its  early  history.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1808,  he  lived  for  a  time  with  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Richard  Manning,  on  Herbert  Street.  For  a 
year  he  lived  in  Raymond,  Me.,  and  then  returned  to 
Salem.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1825,  in  the  same  class  with  the  poet  Longfellow. 
He  was  appointed  weigher  and  gauger  at  lioston  in 
1838,  and  was  removed  in  1841  for  political  reasons; 
he  was  surveyor  at  Salem  from  1846  to  1849;  and 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liveri)ool  from  1852  to 
1856. 

The  growing  interest  in  Hawthorne  as  a  writer 
brings  to  the  Custom-Housc  a  crowd  of  curious 
travelers  from  far  and  wide.  The'rooin  he  occupied, 
the  desk  on  which  he  wrote,  the  stencil-plate  with 
which  he  put  his  name  on  packages,  the  room  in 
which  he  tells  us  he  found  the  manuscript,  telling 
the  sad,  strange  story  of  Hester  Prynne,  were,  until 
a  few  years  since,  preserved  and  examined  with  in- 
terest by  tourists.  The  Custom- House  was  re- 
furnished in  1873,  and  his  desk  wiis  deposited  by  his 
successor  in  office  with  the  Essex  Institute.  He  died 
in  riynioiith,  N.  H.,  May  IH,  18(M,  while  ni:iking  a 
short  journey,  in  the  company  of  his  frieiul  and  class- 
mate. President  Franklin  Pierce. 

James  Miller  was  born  in  Peterboro\  N.  H.,  in 
1776.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  left  the  courts 
for  the  camp,  on  being  appointed  by  Jefferson,  in 
1808,  a  major  in  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry. 
He  was  with  General  Harrison  throughout  his  fa- 
mous western  campaign  of  1811 ;  after  this  followed 
Rrownstown,  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and 
from  the  last  dates  his  national  fame  and  his  briga- 
dier's commission.  At  that  battle  Major-Qeneral 
Brown  was  in  command,  and  was  disabled;  and 
Scott,  of  the  First  Brigade,  was  also  disabled.  Tt  was 
plain  that  a  certain  hill,  whose  frowning  front  bris- 
tled with  artillery,  was  the  key  to  victory.  At  this 
juncture,  Colonel  Miller  was  called  on  to  storm  the 
work.  "  I'll  try,  sir !  "  was  Miller's  reply,  and  as  he 
says,  with  his  regiment  reduced  to  less  than  three 
hundred  men,  he  at  once  obeyed  the  order.  Two 
regiments  ordered  to  his  support  quailed  and  turned 
back.  "Colonel  Miller,"  says  the  official  record, 
"  without  regard  to  this  occurrence,  advanced  steadily 
and  carried  the  height.*'  "  Not  one  man  at  the  can- 
non," says  he,  in  writing  to  his  wife,  "  was  lefl  to  put 
fire  to  them."  The  memorable  words,  "I'll  try, 
sir  I "  were  at  once  embossed  upon  the  buttons  of  his 
shattered  regiment,  which  was  presented  with  a  cap- 
tured gun,  for  distinguished  gallantry.  On  the  fol- 
lowing November,  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal 
7i 


bearing  his  likeness,  his  famous  words,  and  the  names 
of  Chippewa,  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie.  He  was  also 
presente<l  with  a  sword  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
General  Miller  was  Governor  of  Arkansas  Territory 
in  1811).     He  died  July  7.  1851,  in  Temple,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Oliver  are  remarkable 
among  the  deputy  collectors.  The  former  was  born 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  21, 1772,  and  died  June  5, 
1872,  coming  within  sixteen  days  of  living  out  the 
century.  At  the  age  of  ninety-eight  he  attended  Mr. 
Oliver's  funeral,  who  died  at  ninety-one.  Mr.  Oliver 
was  connected  with  the  Custom-IIouse  forty -six 
years.  He  was  born  in  Salem  December  10,  1778, 
and  died  December  29,  1869. 

Jonathan  Pue,  now  immortalized  in  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  became  "  searcher  and  surveyor "  in  1752, 
and  died  suddenly  in  office,  March  24,  1760.  In 
1734  William  Fairfax,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
pleasantly  associated  with  that  of  Washington,  left 
the  collectorship  of  this  port  and  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mauinb  Insurance  Companies. — The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  shipping  at  this  port  which  took  place 
after  trade  was  opened  between  Salem  and  the  East 
Indies  led  to  the  organization  of  a  number  of  insur- 
ance companies  where  the  merchants  could  insure 
ship  and  cargo.  At  the  different  offices  of  these  com- 
panies the  merchants  assembled  in  the  evening  to 
transact  their  business,  to  read  the  papers  and  to  hear 
the  general  gossip  of  the  day.  Hero  the  shipmasters 
recounted  the  perils  they  had  encountered,  and  com- 
pared notes  with  each  other  regarding  the  voyages 
from  which  they  had  just  returned ;  and  here,  in  the 
busy  days  of  Salem's  commerce,  all  was  bustle  and 
activity  and  life.  Many  of  the  offices  were  retained 
long  after  the  business  had  greatly  diminished,  and 
became  a  place  whel^  the  retired  shipmasters  of  Sa- 
lem resorted  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day,  and  re- 
count the  departed  glories  of  the  past. 

The  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
was  incorporated  March  7,  1803,  William  Gray  and 
others  incorporators,  and  was  located  in  the  building 
on  Essex  Street,  facing  Central  Street;  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  was  its  president  for  many  years.  The 
Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  Peter  Lander,  presi- 
dent, was  located  in  the  store  now  occupied  by 
Thomas  B.  Nichols,  on  the  west  side  of  Essex  House 
yard.  The  Salem  Commercial  Insurance  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1818,  N.  Silsbee,  Joseph  Story 
and  others  incorporators;  Qeorge  Cleveland,  for 
many  years,  president.  The  Mercantile  Insurance 
Company,  incorporated  in  1825,  John  Winn,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident, was  located  on  the  western  corner  of  Essex  and 
St.  Peter's  Streets.  After  that  company  gave  up  bus- 
iness the  Essex  Insurance  Company  was  formed  and 
occupied  the  same  location.  The  Oriental  Insurance 
Company,  incorporated  in  1824,  was  located  in  the 
East  India  Marine  building,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Asiatic  Bank  building.    The  Social  Insur- 
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Ance  Compnnj  wna  incorporated  Miirdi  I,  1808,  and 
ToViveU  Juno  ft,  1830,  for  ten  years,  to  settle  olil 
claima.  The  Salem  Marioo  Influriince  Company, 
which  was  incor|iorntc<1  in  February,  186G,  hdiI  com- 
menced buHincsH  in  rdirunry,  1867,  la  Iliu  only  mu- 
rine ineurnnco  uompmiy  now  doing  buaincita  in  Bulem. 
WiUiam  Northcy  in  iircaidont,  and  F.  P.  Richardson 
jecretary. 

SlIiI>-Biril.niNfl.— It  wna  natural  tliat  mtrly  atton- 
tjon  alioutd  have  been  given  to  sliip-bnililing  in  a 
eottlement  where  the  staple  article  of  trade  was  Ihe 
product  of  thcflbheriea.  In  1620  tlie  Home  Company 
Rent  ail  abip-buildcra  to  Salem,  at  whom  B4)bcrt 
Houltnn  wns  chief.  Siitem  Neclr  waa  used  furaliip- 
bnilding  from  the  very  enrlirst  period.  So  ninny  pi^o- 
ple  were  located  in  that  vicinity  in  1079  thut  John 
Clifford  was  licensed  to  keep  a  victualling  house  for 
their  convenience.  In  1636  Richard  Hollingworth, 
a  shipbuilder,  who  came  to  Salem  in  1635,  geU  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  neck  fiom  the  town,  and  builds 
a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  there  in  1641.  It  ia 
most  probuhle  tlist  prior  to  11137  Robert  Montton  and 
Ills  shipwrights  Imilt  several  smiill  derkint  vchhoIh  fi'r 
the  liahui'ics  ami  for  trading.  The  Home  Ciimpuny 
ordered  three  ahitllops  to  bo  built  in  Salem  in  1G20, 
doubtless  for  fishing  purpoies.  'From  1629  to  1640 
Satera  bad  not  much  shipping  of  her  own;  but  in 
the  latter  year  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  of  the  First 
Church,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  sagacity,  inter- 
ested the  people  in  ehip-building,  and  in  a  few  years 
an  abundantBUpply  of  vessels  were  huilt.  Salom  be- 
camo  noled  as  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  col- 
ony for  building  vesaela. 

From  lGft9  t«  1677  there  appear  to  be  four  noled 
«hip-builderu  in  Salem,  one  of  whom,  Jonathan  Picb- 
fif'iUi  B^l"  "  grant  of  land  about  Hardy's  Cove  from 
the  town,  to  liimaolf  and  heirs  forever,  to  buihl  ves- 
aela upon.  From  1692  to  1718  seven  sliiji-huildcrs 
appear  prominent  in  Salem,  among  whom  are  Jiiscpli 
Hardy  and  Wiltium  itccket.  lu  lU6i!  the  town  au- 
thorities endeavor  to  accommodate,  at  Burying  Point, 
near  the  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  those  desirous  of 
graving  vessels.  In  ]  076  Salem  ia  said  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  places  for  building  vessels,  at  four 
pounds  per  ton.  Ufthe  twenty-six  vessels  belonging 
to  Salem  in  1698-99,  seventeen  were  built  here.  From 
1700  to  171-1,  incliiaivo,  registers  wcregrantcil  to  four 
ships,  three  barks,  nine  brigs,  twenly-ruiir  Hloops  and 
nineteen  ketches  belonging  to  Salem.  They  ranged 
from  fifteen  to  ninety  tons,  and  forty  of  Ihera  werebuilt 
liere.  In  1705  the  ship  "  Uniiy,"  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  tons,  was  built  in  Salem,  for  Huston  and  I^on- 
don  merchants,  and  in  1709  Joseph  Hardy  built  the 
brig  "American  Merchant,"  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  burden.  In  1712  a  sale  is  recorded  by 
£bonezer  Lambert,  shipwright,  of  ^alem,  of  ya  good 
bloop  "  Betty,"  lately  built,  of  about  eighty  Ions  liur- 
deu,  to  Benjamin  Marslon,  of  Balem,  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  or  three  pounds  per  ton. 


Vessels  were  built  or  repaired  in  Salem  on  the  neck, 
including  Winter  Island;  on  the  creok  running  into 
South  River,  near  the  foot  of  Nnrman  Street;  at  th« 
Burying  Point  near  Ihe  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  and  at 
other  jilaces  on  Ihe  South  River;  at  Fryu's  Hills  on 
the  North  River;  and  at  Hardy's  Cove.  Itefurriiig 
to  the  creek  running  into  the  South  River,  Felt  says, 
writing  in  1S42,  that  "  iU  course  waa  frnm  the  South 
River,  below  the  mills,  and  up  between  Norman  and 
High  Streets.  A  century  since  boys  would  go  in 
lioabt  froni  its  waters  to  a  swamp  in  Crombie  Street, 
and  collect  eggs  from  blaekblnls'  nesla.  llritUin'a 
Hill,  running  from  Summer  Street,  formerly  hail  ■ 
ship-yard,  whcncu  vmh-Is  were  hiunclioil  ititu  the 
creek.  An  nclngenarian  vividly  remembers  a  brig  of 
one  hundred  and  Ally  tons,  which  was  built  on  the 
margin  of  the  same  waleri>."  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  the  principal  ship-building  of  the  town  was  at 
one  time  carried  on  in  thia  locality,  for  scarcely  a 
vestige  remains  to-day  of  the  creek  or  cove,  and  tha 
South  River  is  gradually  disappearing  from  view,  and 
at  this  point  runs  through  a  covered  culvert. 

The  Keckcts  have  liucn  famous  as  allip-builders  in 
Salem.  The  ship-yard  of  thu  llcckutn  was  Bituat<id 
between  Philliju-  Wharf  and  Webb's  Wharf.  This 
place  baa  been  known  as  Becket's  Beach,  and  is  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  old  mansion-house  built  by 
John  Becket  about  165C.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Iteckels  oa  a  8lii|i-y;ird  from  1I!M  to  1800,  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  years.  After  1800  Retire 
Bcckct  built  his  vessels  on  land  farther  to  the  eust- 

The  most  famous  vca^el  built  by  Retire  Becket  was 
the  yacht  "Cleopatra's  Barge,"  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  tons  burden,  whose  owner,  Captain 
Oenrge  Crow ninalii old,  sparcil  no  expense  in  her  con- 
struction or  in  her  appointmeula.  She  was  built  for 
a  pleasure-trip  to  thu  Modi lurron can,  and  oxcitoil 
wonder,  even  at  Oonnu,  for  her  lioauty,  luxury  and 
niagnj licence.  She  was  launched  October  21,  tSlU,  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
During  the  winter  of  1817  the  harbor  was  froieen  over 
to  the  Haste  and  Coney  Inland,  and  this  vessel  having 
returned  from  her  voyage,  a  great  many  people  drove 
over  the  ice  in  sleighs  to  visit  her.  Retire  Becket 
also  built,  in  1799,  the  brig  "Active,"  of  two  hundred 
and  six  tons,  in  which  William  P.  Richardson  mado 
the  hnt  trading  voyage  from  Siilciii  to  thu  Foi'jcu  Is- 
lands, in  1810  ;  and  in  1800  the  ship  "  Margaret,"  of 
two  bundled  and  ninety-live  tons,  which  made  the 
firat  voyage  from  Salem  to  Japan,  leaving  Salem  No- 
vember 10, 1800,  under  command  of  Samuel  Derby  ; 
and  in  I7SM,  lor  Flias  H.  Horby,  the  ship  "  Recovery," 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  tons,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Joseph  Ropes,  Hrst  displayed  the 
stoTH  and  stripes  at  Mocha,  lie  also  built  for  Eliaa  il. 
Derby,  in  1798,  the  ahip  "  Mount  Vernon,"  of  thre« 
hundred  and  Bfly-six  tons;  for  George  Urowninsbield 
&  Sons,  1804,  the  ship  "  America,"  of  lour  hundred 
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and  seventy-three  tons,  famous  as  a  privateer  in  the 
War  of  1812 ;  for  Z.  F.  Silsbee  and  James  Devereux, 
in  1807,  the  ship  "  Herald/'  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four tons.  The  Inst  vessel  huilt  by  Mr.  Bccket 
wns  the  brig  "  Hecket/'  of  one  hundrc<l  and  twenty- 
eight  tons,  for  John  Crowninshield,  in  1818. 
Ebenezer  Mann  came  to  Salem  from  Pembroke  in 

1783,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  building  ves- 
sels in  a  yard  near  Frye's  Mills,  on  North  River,  and 
continued  in  the  business  until  about,  the  year  1800. 
Among  the  vessels  built  by  Mr.  Mann  was  the  brig 
"William,"  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  tons,  in 

1784,  for  William  Gray ;  the  brig  **  Fanny,"  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  tons,  in  1785,  for  Benjamin 
Goodhue;  the  bark  "Good  Intent,"  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  tons,  in  1790,  for  Simon  Forrester  ; 
the  schooner  "Betsey,^**  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
tons,  in  1792,  for  Jerathmael  Peirce ;  the  brig  "  Hind," 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  tons,  in  179«>,  for  Wil- 
liam Orne ;  the  ship  "  Good  Hope,"  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  tons,  in  1796,  for  Nnthnnicl  West ; 
(ho  bark  "  Eiiwi,"  of  one  liundrtHl  and  cighty-Hcvcn 
tons, in  179<>,  for  Joseph  White;  and  the  ship  "Pru- 
dent," of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  tons,  in  1799,  for 
Nathaniel  West. 

Christopher  Turner,  who  came  to  Salem  from  Pem- 
broke, where  he  was  born  in  17G7,  continued  the  bus- 
iness of  ship-building  at  Fryers  Mills  after  Mr.  Mann 
retired.  lie  built,  among  others,  the  schooner  "  It^ssex," 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  tons,  in  1800,  for  Wil- 
liam Fabens,  for  the  West  India  and  Cayenne  trade. 
The  ship  "Pompey,"  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  tons,  in  1802,  for  William  Orne.  She  was  after- 
wards sold  to  Joshua  Ward,  made  into  a  brig,  and 
commanded  by  James  Gilchrist.  The  nhip  "  Hope," 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  tons,  in  1805,  for  J. 
&  J.  Barr.  The  ship  "  Hunter,"  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  tons,  in  1807,  for  Jerathmael  Peirce.  The 
brig  "  Romp,"  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons,  in 
1809,  for  Nathaniel  Silsbee.  She  was  commanded  by 
William  Lander,  and  was  confiscated  at  Naples,  in 
1809,  on  her  first  voyage.  The  ship  "  Rambler."  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons,  in  1811,  for  George 
Nichols.  She  was  captured  by  the  Br'tish  in  1812, 
while  commanded  by  Timothy  Bryant.  Mr.  Turner 
built,  at  Union  Wharf,  for  George  Crowninshield,  the 
sloop  "Jefferson,"  of  twenty-two  tons,  for  a  pleasure- 
yacht.  She  was  launched  in  March,  1801,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  real  yacht  built  in  the 
United  States. 

David  Magoun  built,  on  the  neck,  between  the  gate 
and  Colonel  John  Ilathorne's  house,  in  1805,  the  ship 
"Alfred,"  two  hundred  tons,  for  Joseph  White. 

Barker  &  Magoun  built,  at  the  same  place,  the 
schooner  "Enterprise,"  two  hundred  tons,  in  1812, 
and  the  schooner  "  Gen.  Stark,"  in  1813. 

Enos  Briggs  was  one  of  the  most  noted  ship-builders 
in  Salem.  He  came  here  from  Pembroke  in  1790,  and 
built  the  ship  "  Grand  Turk,"  of  five  hundred  and 


sixty  tons,  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby.  She  was  built  on 
the  lot  of  land  next  east  of  Isaac  P.  Foster's  store, 
and  was  launched  May  19, 1791,  and  replaced  the  ship 
"Grand  Turk,"  of  three  hundred  tons,  which  was 
sold  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  1788.  A  Salem  paper  at 
the  time  of  the  launching  calU  her  "  the  largest  ship 
ever  built  in  this  country." 

Having  built  the  "Grand  Turk/'  Mr.  Briggs  re- 
turned to  Pembroke  for  his  family.  They  arrived  at 
Salem  July  4,  1791,  and  the  sloop  in  which  they  came 
brought,  also,  the  frame  of  a  dwelling-house,  which 
he  erected  on  Harbor  Street,  and  which,  for  many 
years  afler  his  decease,  was  occupied  by  the  family  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nathan  Cook.  Mr.  Briggs  was  boro 
in  Pembroke  July  29,  1746,  and  died  in  Salem  Octo- 
ber 10,  1819.  His  ship-yard  in  Salem  was  located  be- 
tween Peabody  and  Harbor  Streets,  west  of  the 
Naumkeag  Cotton-Mills.  Here  he  built  for  Eliai  Has- 
ket Derby,  in  1792,  the  ship  "  Benjamin,"  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  tons,  which  was  afterwards 
commanded  by  Nathan iel  Silsbee ;  in  1794,  the  ketch 
"Elixa,"  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  Urns,  which, 
under  command  of  Stephen  Phillips,  made  some  of 
the  early  voyages  to  Calcutta  and  the  Isle  of  France ; 
in  1795  the  ketch  "  John,"  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  tons,  and  the  ketch  "  Brothers,"  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  tons ;  and,  in  1796,  the  ship  "  Martha," 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  tons.  For  George  Crow- 
ninshield h  Sons  he  built,  in  1794,  the  ship  "  Belisa- 
rius,"  of  2G1  tons.  For  Peirce  &  Wait,  in  1797,  the 
ship  "  Friendship,"  of  342  tons, afterwards  command- 
ed by  Israel  Williams.  For  Joseph  Peabody,  in  1798, 
the  schooner  "Sally,"  104  tons;  in  1798,  the  brig 
"Neptune,"  160  tons;  in  1801,  the  brig  "  Catherine," 
158  tons;  in  1803,  the  ship  "Mount  Vernon,"  254 
tons;  in  1804,  the  ship  "  Janus,"  277  tons;  in  1805, 
the  ship  "  Augustus,"  246  tons ;  in  1807,  the  ship 
"  Francis,"  297  tons ;  in  1811,  the  ship  "Glide,"  806 
tons;  in  1812,  the  brig  "  Levant,"  265  tons ;  and  in 
1816,  the  ship  "  China,"  of  370  tons.  For  Nathaniel 
West,  1794,  the  schooner  "Patty,"  111  tons,  which, 
under  command  of  £>iward  West,  made  one  of  the 
earliest  voyages  from  Salem  to  Batavia;  and  in  1801, 
the  ship  "Commerce,"  239  tons.  For  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  in  1803,  the  ship  "  Derby,"  of  800  tons.  For 
Simon  Forrester,  in  1805,  the  ship  "Messenger,"  277 
tons.  For  William  Gray,  in  1806,  the  ship  "  Pac- 
tolus,"  288  tons.  Mr.  Briggs  built,  while  in  Salem, 
fifty-one  vessels  of  11,500  tons,  among  them  the  fa- 
mous frigate  "  Essex,"  of  850  tons,  built  in  1799. 

Elijah  Briggs,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Enos,  con- 
tinued the  business  of  ship-building  at  the  yard  in 
South  Salem.  He  built  for  Pickering  Dodge,  in  1819, 
the  ship  "  Gov.  Endicott,"  279  tons ;  in  1828,  the 
ship  "Lotos,"  296  tons;  in  1828,theship  "Mandarin," 
295  tons ;  and  in  1829,  the  ship  "  Rome,"  344  tons. 
For  Jonathan  Neal,  in  1820,  the  brig  "  Java,"  225  tons. 
For  John  Forrester,  in  1823,  the  ship  "  Emerald," 
271  tons.    For  Joseph  Peabody,  in  1824,  the  brig 
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"  Mexican,"  227  tons,  and  th«  brig  "  Amazop,"  202 
toni.  For  Gideon  Tucker,  in  1825,  the  brig  "  Olinda," 
182  tons.  Mr.  Brigga  waa  born  in  Bcituate  July  17, 
1762,  and  died  in  Salem  Miiy  23.  1847. 

Klius  JcnlcB  mid  Icliabcxt  K.  Iliiyt  continued  tlio 
business  of  sbip-buiiding  in  Sonlh  Sittoin  down  lo 
1843,  and  built  their  vesselaa  little  to  the  westward  of 
the  apot  occU|>icd  by  Enoa  Briggs.  Ttiey  built  for 
Joseph  Peabody,  in  1827,  the  ship  "  Sumalrn."  287 
tona  ;  in  1831,  the  ship  "Eclipse,"  326  tons;  in  1833, 
the  ship  "  Naples,"  SOU  tona  ;  and  in  1837,  the  ship 
"Carthage."  426  tons.  For  Nathaniel  L.  Itogera  A 
Drothera,  in  1S2S  the  ship"  Crusoe,"  350  tona.  For  the 
Meaara.  Bilabec,  in  1831,  the  ship  "  Borneo,"  297  tona  ; 
and  in  1840,  the  ship  "  Sooloo,"  400  tons.  For  Thorn- 
dike  Detaud,  in  1836,  the  subooner  "  William  reaii," 
125  tons.  For  David  Pingree,  in  1843,  the  bark 
"  Three  Brotheni,"  350  tons. 

In  1834,  there  had  been  built  in  Salem  for  the  for- 
eign trade  since  I78'.>,  sixty-one  ships,  four  barks, 
fiflj-thrce  brigs,  throe  ketches,  and  sixteen  schooners, 
measuring  30,557  tons. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  1825,  there  whs  launched 
from  the  ship-yard  of  Mr.  Cotlle,  in  North ^alem,  near 
Orne'a  Point,  a  schooner  of  40  tons,  built  for  the 
use  of  the  American  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich 
lalanila.  She  was  called  the  "Missionary  racket," 
And  sailed  from  Boston  January  17, 1826,  for  the  Sand- 
wich IshuidH. 

Samuel  Lewis  buitt,  in  1849,  the  bark  "Argentine," 
for  Robert  Upton,  and  in  1850  the  brig  "  M.  Shepard," 
160  tons,  for  John  Bertram. 

John  Carter  built,  in  18S4,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  A.  H.  Gardner,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Phillips 
Wharf,  for  Edward  D.  Kimball,  the  bark  "  WiUh," 
417  tons;  and  aubsequcntty,  at  the  same  place,  for 
other  pnrties,  the  ship  "  Europa,"  846  tons. 

Edward  V.  Miller,  whoso  ship-yard  wits  at  the  point 
of  land  in  South  Biilem  oppnaito  the  end  of  Derby 
Wliarf,  built  for  R.  W.  Itoiies  &  Co.,  in  1S55,  the  brig 
"Mary  Wilkins,"  2G6  tons;  and  in  1859,  the  bnrk 
"La  Plata,"  496  tons.  For  Benjamin  A.  West,  in 
1857,  the  bark  "  Arabia,"  380  tons.  She  was  lost  st 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  her  first  voyage.  For 
John  Bertram,  in  1856,  the  bark  "  Guide  ;  "  in  1801, 
the  bark  "  Glide,"  493  tona ;  in  1869,  the  bark  "  Jer- 
sey," 599  tons,  which  was  lost  at  Madagaitcar  on  her 
first  voyugB ;  ami,  in  1870,  the  bark  "  Tiiriu  Toiwiii," 
631  tons.  For  John  C.  Osgood  and  others,  in  1862, 
tlie  brig  "  Star,"  250  tons. 

Joshua  Brown  huilt,  near  Miller's  ship-yard,  the 
echooner  "  Prairie  Flower,"  106  t«ns.  This  vessel  was 
launched  on  the  27th  of  April,  1858.  She  sailed  from 
Salem  Tuesday,  June  8,  1858,  (or  Itoeton,  to  obtain  a 
part  of  her  fishing  outBt.  A  large  party  of  young 
men  were  on  board,  invited  by  the  owners  to  make  the 
trip  to  Boston.  About  2  p.m.,  when  in  the  llroud 
Bound  and  entering  Boston  harbor,  the  sch'wner  was 
fftcack  by  a  sudJen  ^nt  ot  wind  and  ccpsicod.     The 


water  rushed  into  the  cabin,  filling  it,  and  of  thn 
there  at  the  time,  seven  were  drowneil.  They  weres 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  all  of  Salem.     Osgood 
Sanborn   was   28;    Daniel    K.   FitE,   24;    George   O. 
Clarke,  24;   Krancis  Donaldson,  21  ;  William  iL  Rlis- 
sell,  20;  William    IL   Ncwcomb,  20,-  and   Uwia  B. 
Smith,  14.    The  remainder  of  tlie  party  were  rcscned 
by  vessels  that  chanced  to  be   near  the  scene  of  the 
accident.    No  such  calamity  had  occurred  in  Salem 
since  the  17th  of  June,  1T73,  when  the  King's  bnat, 
belonging  to  the  custom-house,  was  eajwiKod  in  Salem 
harlior  during  a  si|uall,  and    throe   men  and  seven 
women,  all   of  Salem,  were   drowned.      Mr.   Brown   • 
huilt   a  number   of  other  vessels,   among  them   tho    I 
schooner  "  David  B.  Newcomb,"  92  tons,  in  1860,  and  ■ 
the  brig  "  Albert,"  »25  Ions,  iu  1802. 

Salbu  Merchants. — This  chapter  should  not  be 
closed  without  some  notice  of  the  men  whose  enter- 
prise and  daring  made  fur  Salem  her  brilliant  com- 
mercial record. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  merchants  was  Captain 
George  Curwin,  who  was  born  in  Englnml  in  1610. 
He  settled  in  Salem  about  1638,  and  was  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce.  Ilia  books  of  account  bhow 
that  he  had  embarked  in  tlie  London  trade  previous 
to  1658.  He  died  oo  the  3d  of  January,  1685,  leaving 
a  large  estate,  comprising  four  ware-houses  and  two 
wharves  in  Salem,  and  a  ware-house  and  wharf  lo 
IliMton,  and  the  ketches  "George,"  "Swallow,' 
"  John  "  and  "  William,"  valued  ut  £1050. 

Captain  Walter  Price,  who  died  in  1G74,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Price,  who  died  in  1091;  John.  Turner, 
who  died  in  1080;  William  Bowditch.  who  died  in 
1681;  Joseph  Grafton, Sr..whodied  in  1G82;  William 
Brown  and  John  Brown,  who  died  about  16tt7,  '88 ; 
Henry  Bartholomew,  who  died  in  1691;  Kiehord 
Hollingworlh  and  his  sou,  William  Hollingworth, 
were  all  engaged  in  commerce  iu  Salum. 

Philip  English  came  to  Sahm  before  1670,  and  in 
1075  luarrii'd  tho  daughter  of  anutlier  Salem  mer- 
chant, Mr.  William  Hollingworth.  In  1676  he  is  at 
the  Isle  of  Jersey,  commanding  the  ketch  "Speed- 
well." He  had  so  lluuriahcd  in  1083  that  he  put  up 
a  stylish  mansion  on  the  eastern  corner  of  Essex  and 
English  streets.  It  was  one  of  those  ancient  maiisioB 
houses,  for  which  Sslem  was  once  noted — a  veoerahle 
many  gabled,  solid  structure,  with  projecting  stories 
and  porehtK.  Down  (<>  175U  it  waa  known  us  Eng- 
lish's (;rcat  house.  It  stood  until  1833,  long  tenant- 
less  and  deserted,  and  when  torn  down  a  secret  room 
was  found  in  the  garret,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
aiXer  the  witchcraft  furor,  as  a  place  of  temporary 
security  iu  case  of  a  second  outcry. 

In  1002  Philip  English  was  at  tho  height  of  his 
prosperity.  He  was  trading  with  Bilboa,  Barbudoes, 
St.  Christopher's  and  Jersey,  as  well  as  with  several 
French  ports.  He  owned  twenty-one  vessels,  besides 
a  wharf  and  warehouse  on  the  neck,  and  fourteen 
buildiugs   ill  the  town.     It  is  probable  Uiat  his  wife 
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was  over-elated  by  their  prosperity,  and  forgot  her 
hamble  friends  of  former  days,  for  she  is  now  called 
"aristocratic/'  and  the  prejudice  thus  engendered 
against  her  doubtless  led  to  her  being ''cried  out'' 
against  for  witlicraft.  ISoth  Mr.  Kiiglisli  and  his  wife 
were  so  accused.  From  1694  to  1720  Mr.  English 
sends  ketches  to  Newfoundland,  Cape  Sable  or  Aca- 
dia to  catch  fish,  and  sends  these  fish  to  Barbadoes  or 
other  English  West  Indies,  Surinam  and  Spain.  He 
also  had  a  number  of  vessels  running  between  Salem 
and  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Englisli  was  put  into  Salem  juil,  so  says  Felt, 
in  1725,  for  refusing,  as  an  Episcopalian,  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  East  Church.  About  1734  he 
retired  from  trade,  and  in  1736  he  was  put  under 
guardianship  as  being  clouded  in  mind.  He  died  in 
1786,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  and  was  buried  in 
tliA  Episcopal  church-yard. 

The  name  of  Derby  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  commerce  of  Salem — lloger  Derby,  born  in  1643, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1671  from  Topsliam,  in  the 
Soutli  of  England,  lie  was  a  member  of  tlic  Society 
of  Friends,  and  first  settled  in  Ipswich,  but  having 
been  fined  for  non-conformity,  he  removed  to  Salem 
where  he  embarked  in  trade.  At  his  decease  in  1698 
it  appears  by  his  inventory,  that  he  poHsessed  a  house, 
wharf  and  warehouse.  His  son  Richard,  born  in 
1679,  engaged  in  maritime  affairs,  but  died  in  1715, 
leaving,  among  other  children,  a  son  Richard,  born 
in  1712,  whose  son,  Eli:i8  Huskct  Derby,  was  the 
most  eminent  among  Salem's  merchants.  The  last- 
named  Richard,  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
was  the  master  of  the  sloop  **  Ranger,"  bound  from 
Salem  to  Cadiz  and  Malaga.  In  1739  he  sails  in  the 
"Ranger"  to  St.  Martin's,  and  in  1742  he  is  master 
and  part  owner  of  the  '*  Volant,"  bound  for  Barbadoes 
and  the  French  Islands.  In  1757  he  retired  from  the 
sea  and  became  a  merchant  of  Salem,  relinquishing 
his  vessels  to  his  sons  John  and  Richard. 

The  commerce  in  which  Mr.  Derby  was  engaged 
was  pursued  in  vessels  ranging  from  50  to  100 
tons.  His  vessels,  laden  with  fish,  lumber  and 
provisions,  cleared  for  Dominica  or  some  Windward 
Isle  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  then  ran  through 
the  islands  for  a  market.  The  returns  were  made  in 
sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  rum  and  claret,  or  in  rice  and 
naval  stores  from  Carolina.  With  the  returns  from 
these  voyages  assorted  cargoes  were  made  of  oil,  naval 
stores,  and  the  produce  of  the  islands  for  Spain  and 
Madeira,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  partly  in  bills  on 
London,  and  partly  in  wine,  salt,  fruit,  oil,  iron,  lead 
and  handkerchiefs  to  America.  The  commerce  of 
these  days  was  bold  and  adventurous.  Few  vessels 
exceeded  60  tons  burden,  and  they  were  exposed 
not  only  to  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  but  also  to  the 
buccaneers  and  French  and  English  cruisers.  During 
the  French  War,  from  1756  to  1763,  Mr.  Derby  owned 
several  ships  as  well  as  brigantines,  carrying  each 
eight  or  ten  cannon.    He  was  owner  of  part  of  the 


cannon  which  Col.  Leslie  was  sent  down  from  Boston 
by  Gen.  Qage  to  capture,  in  1775.  His  son  John  car- 
ried to  England  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  returned  to  Salem  with  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  eficct  it  pnMluced  in  T^ondon. 

Mr.  Derby  was  born  in  Salem  September  16, 1712, 
and  died  there  November  9, 1783. 

The  second  son  of  the  last  named  Richard  Derby, 
Elias  Hasket,  was  born  in  Salem  August  16, 1739, 
and  was  Salem*s  most  eminent  merchant.  He  was 
the  pioneer,  and  led  the  way  while  others  followed. 
His  vessels  were  the  first  from  New  England  at  India 
and  China,  and  largely  to  his  courage  and  sagacity 
Salem  is  indebted  for  the  prominent  place  she  held  as 
a  commercial  port.  Until  his  coming,  the  trade  of 
Salem  was  narrow  and  limited.  He  opened  the  ports 
of  the  whole  globe  to  the  Salem  ships,  and  made  the 
name  of  Salem  familiar  wherever  trade  penetrated  or 
civilization  ventured. 

At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  counting-room  of 
his  father,  and  from  1760  to  1775  he  took  charge  of 
his  father's  books,  and  engaged  extensively  in  trade 
with  the  English  and  French  islands.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  had  seven 
sail  of  vessels  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies.  Many 
of  the  rich  men  clung  to  the  mother  country,  but  Mr. 
Derby  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  His  trade 
and  that  of  Salcui  was  ruined  by  the  war.  Indignant 
at  the  oppressive  course  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Derby 
united  with  his  townsmen,  and  Salem  fitted  out  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifly-eight  armed  vessels  during 
the  Revolution. 

From  1771  to  1785  the  tonnage  of  Salem  declined, 
and  did  not  revive  till  the  opening  of  the  India  trade, 
when  it  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

On  the  15tli  of  June,  1784,  the  barque  "Light 
Horse"  was  sent  by  Mr.  Derby  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
a  cargo  of  sugar,  and  opened  the  American  trade 
with  that  place. 

In  November,  1784,  he  despatched  the  ship  **  Grand 
Turk,"  of  300  tons,  Captain  Jonathan  Ingersoll, 
on  the  first  voyage  from  Salem  to  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope.  Although  this  voyage  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful, it  gave  Mr.  Derby  an  insight  into  the  wants 
and  prices  of  the  Indian  market,  and  Nov.  28,  1785, 
he  cleared  the  same  vessel  under  command  of  Eben- 
ezer  West,  for  the  Isle  of  France,  with  the  purpose  to 
visit  Canton,  went  to  the  Isle  of  France,  Batavia  and 
China,  and  returned  to  Salem  in  June,  1787,  with  a 
cargo  of  teas,  silks  and  nankeens,  making  the  first 
voyage  from  New  England  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
India  and  China. 

In  December,  1787,  Mr.  Derby  again  despatched 
his  ship  "  Grand  Turk  "  on  a  voyage  to  the  Ittle  of 
France  under  the  charge  of  his  son,  Elias  Hasket 
Derby,  Jr.  The  *'  Grand  Turk  "  was  sold  at  a  great 
profit,  and  the  son  remained  at  the  Isle  of  France 
until  the  arrival,  about  a  year  ailerwards,  of  the  ship 
"Atlantic,"  when  he  proceeded  to  Surat^  Bombay* 
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ami  Colcutta,  and  tirat  diapUyed  our  eiiBign  nt  those 
ports.  He  bought,  nt  the  Isle  o(  France,  the  »hip 
"PcRgy,"  sent  her  to  Itombny  for  i;ottnn  and  then  buck 
to  Salem,  where  ehe  arrived  June  21,  178!),  with  tlic 
first  cargo  of  Bnnibav  cotton.  One  of  hia  veaaeh  was 
the  first  to  dJBplny  the  American  flag  at  SiHm  and 
onotlier  made  the  first  voyage  from  Aniericatrt  Mocha. 

In  February,  1789,  Mr.  Derby  sent,  for  tho  first 
time,  the  ship  "  Astren"  on  a  direct  voyuge  to  Can- 
ton. American  ahipa  were  now  following  the  lead  of 
the  "  Ornnd  Turk,"  and  we  find  fifteen  thert  iu  1789, 
five  of  them  belonging  l4)  Salem,  and  four  to  Mr. 
Derby.  In  1790  lie  imporCeil  into  Bitlcm  728,871 
pounds  of  ten.  In  Muy,  1790,  the  brig  "  William  anil 
Henry,"  Captain  Ilenjamin  Hodget,  nwn»<l  by  Omy 
&  Ornc,  enterud  this  |)Urt  with  n  cikrgn  of  tcu,  which 
was  among  the  fintt  of  tiueh  cai^oca  imjiorled  in  an 
American  bottimi.  When  Hr.  Derby  first  engaged  in 
the  India  Irade  there  were  no  banks,  and  lie  rarely 
purdiaaed  or  sold  on  creiiit.  While  his  large  ships 
were  on  their  voyages  to  the  I'^t  he  employcil  his 
brigs  and  schooners  in  ninVing  u|i  the  assortment  tor 
cargoes  by  sending  them  to  Gotlcnburg  and  St. 
Pclcniburg  fur  iron,  duck  und  hemp;  to  France, tjpnin 
and  Madeira  for  wine  and  lead;  to  the  West  Indies 
for  spirits;  and  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  llich- 
mond  for  flour,  proviaions.  Iron  and  tobacco.  In  the 
brief  apace  of  fourteen  years  (front  1785  to  1799),  he 
made  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  voyages,  by  at  least 
thirty-seven  dilferent  vessels, of  which  voyages  forty- 
five  were  to  the  Kiist  Indies  or  Cliina.  Among  the 
ofTicersofliisships,  who  were  afterwards  distioguishod, 
were  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  late  United  Statca 
Senator  from  MftsaacliusetU  and  Dr.  Nuthaitiul  Bow- 
ditch. 

In  1798  the  nation  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
war  with  France,  anil  wiia  without  a  niivy.  John 
Adnms  W)U(  President,  and  the  adminiatratiou,  in  June, 
1798,  psBsed  an  act  authorizing  thePresident  to  accept 
such  vessels  as  the  cititcns  might  build  for  tho  na- 
tional service,  and  pay  for  them  in  a  six  percent 
stock.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in  Balem,  and  Mr. 
Derby  and  Mr.  WllltflQi  Gray  each  subscribed  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  William  Orne  and  John 
Norria  each  five  thousand  dollars,  and  in  a  brief 
period  some  seventy-four  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  were  subscribed.  Mr.  Enna  Briggs, 
who  had  built  many  of  Mr.  Derby's  [iistcHt  shipx, 
was  instructed  to  build  a  frigate,  to  be  called 
the  "  Essei."  The  keel  was  laid  April  13,  1799, 
and  September  30th  following  she  was  guccessfully 
launched.  She  proved  the  fuBtoat  ship  in  the  navy, 
and  captured  properly  to  the  amount  of  two  million 
dollars.  Admiral  Farragut  served  on  the  "  Essex  " 
as  a  midshipman. 

Mr.  Derby  made  one  more  brilliant  voyage  before 
he  closed  hiu  career,  although  he  did  not  live  to  ascer- 
tain its  resulu.  Hostilities  between  France  and  the 
United  States  had  commenced  when  Mr.  Derby  sent 


a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  called  the  "  Mount  Ver- 
non," equippnl  with  twenty  guns,  manned  by  fifty 
men  and  hiaOud  with  sugar,  to  the  Mediterrnncao, 
The  cost  of  the  cargo  was  forty-tliree  tliousund  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dolliin.  The  vessel  was  at- 
tacked by  tho  oiieniy,  but  escaped,  aud  arived  Mtfelf 
in  America  with  a  cargo  of  silka  and  wince,  ood  real- 
ized a  net  profit  of  one  hundred  thousand  doUan^ 
Before  her  arrival  Mr.  Derby  died,  September  8, 17&9, 
and  left  an  estate  which  exceeded  a  million  dalluat 
and  WAS  supposed  to  be  tho  largest  fortune  left  in  this 
country  during  the  Inst  century. 

Tho  mansion  in  which  Mr.  Derby  lived  while  ltc< 
<guiring  his  fortune  still  stiinda  on  the  lurueruf  Wash- 
ington and  I.ynde  Streela,  and  was,  for  a  long  time, 
ocuu]i1ihI  by  another  Sidem  merchant,  Robert  Brook- 
house.  Mr.  Derby  erected  an  elegant  and  costly  edi- 
fice on  the  sii«  now  occupied  by  Derby  Square,  and 
laid  out  walks  and  gardens  from  I^ex  Street  to  • 
terrace  which  overhung  the  South  River.  The  wan- 
sioQ  was  finished,  but  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Derby  hut 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  For  some  twelvo 
years  thereafter  it  was  in  tho  posacHsion  of  his  nlde«t 
win,  but  will]  llieciiiliargiiand  war  there  came  acheck 
to  the  prosperity  of  Salem,  and  no  one  was  willing  to 
incur  the  expense  Incident  to  living  in  such  a  iwlatial 
structure.  The  buildings  and  gardens  wereclosed  for 
ycara,  and  finally  gave  place  to  theaquarc  and  market 
which  now  bear  the  name  of  Derby. 

Crowninaliield  is  aniithcr  family  name  whoso  mem- 
bers contributed  to  the  commercial  prosjiorlty  of  Salem. 
John  Crowninshield  was  burn  in  160G,  was  a  Balen 
captain  in  the  West  India  trade  about  1724  and  died 
in  ITIil.  He  was  the  fathorof  OeorgcCrowninsUiold, 
who  wiui  born  in  Salem  in  IT:i4,  and  who  mnrriud  k 
sister  of  Eliua  Hiukut  Derby.  UeorgoCrowniuiiliield 
bnilt  a  mansion-house  on  Derby  Street,  which  was 
domolislicil  to  make  room  for  the  prcnunt  Cuitimi- 
Housein  1810.  After  the  Itevolution,  and  until  the 
embargo,  he  was  engaged  in  commerce  wiih  hia  sons, 
and  in  the  War  of  1812  was  successful  in  privateering, 
the  most  famous  of  his  vessels  being  the  "  America." 
He  died  in  1815. 

His  son  George  was  the  owner  of  the  famous  pleas- 
ure yacht,  the  "  Cleopatra's  Barge,"  in  which  he  vis- 
ited iho  ports  of  Europe.  It  was  the  first  American 
vessel  to  cross  tho  ocean  solely  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion. He  returned  in  October,  IH17,  and  on  the  2(Uh 
of  the  following  November,  while  the  yacbt  was  lying 
at  the  port  of  Salem,  he  died  suddenly  in  her  cabin  at 
the  age  of  lilty-onc. 

Jacob  Crowninshield  was  a  member  of  CongreM, 
and  was  appointed  Secrctjiry  of  the  Navy  iu  180S,  but 
declined  on  account  of  ill  health.  Benjamin  W. 
Crowninshield  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1814 
until  1818,  and  a  member  ofCongreaa  from  1823  until 
1831.  He  built  aud  lived  in  the  house  which  is  now 
the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  on  Derby  Street.  He 
died  iu  IS61. 
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The  Pickmans  were  among  Salem's  successful  mer- 
chants. Col.  Benjamin  Pickman,  who  was  born  in 
1706,  was  largely  interested  in  the  West  India  trade, 
and  na  the  principal  article  of  exi>ort  to  those  islands 
was  the  product  of  the  fisheries,  he  engaged  extensive- 
ly in  the  prosecution  of  that  industry.  His  fish-flakes 
extended  from  North  Street  through  Federal  to  Boston 
Street,  and  down  to  the  river.  He  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune in  this  business,  and,  in  recognition  of  the  service 
rendered  him  by  the  codfish,  he  had  a  carved  and 
gilded  effigy  of  that  fish  placed  on  the  side  of  each 
stair  in  the  principal  hall  of  bin  house,  which  he  built 
in  1750,  and  which  still  stands  on  Essex  Street,  next 
the  East  India  Marine  Building.  The  front  of  this 
house  is  now  hidden  by  a  block  of  stores.  Col.  Pick- 
man  died  in  1778.  His  sons,  Benjamin  and  William, 
were  merchants  of  Salem,  and  his  grandson,  Dudley 
L.  Pickman,  a  son  of  William,  who  was  born  in  1779, 
and  died  in  1840,  was  largely  engaged  in  the  East 
India  trade,  and  was  an  eminently  successful  mer- 
chant 

Silsbco  isanamo  prominent  in  the  annals  of  Salcnrs 
commerce.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  an  eminent  master 
mariner  and  confidential  ngent  of  Elins  Hasket  Derby, 
was  born  in  Salem  November  9,  1748.  At  a  very  early 
age  Mr.  Silsbee  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a 
vessel  and  cargo  to  the  West  Indies,  and  subsequently 
he  was  owner  of  several  vessels  employed  in  that 
trade.  He  commanded  the  "  Grand  Turk  "  on  a  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies  and  afterwards  to  Spain.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  embarked  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  soon  acquired  an  independent 
fortune,  which  unfortunately  was  lost  by  rever^tes  in 
business.  He  died  June  25,  1791,  leaving  three  sons, 
each  of  whom  were  masters  and  supercargoes  of  ships 
while  in  their  teens,  and  became  eminent  and  success- 
ful merchants.  Nathaniel,  born  in  1773;  William, 
born  in  1779 ;  and  Zachariah  F.,  born  in  1783. 

The  eldest  son,  Nathaniel,  followed  his  father  in  the 
command  of  the  ships  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  in 
1793,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  was  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Isle  of  France  as  captain  of  the  new  ship  "  Benjamin,*' 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  tons.  From  the  Isle  of 
France  he  proceeds  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 
turns to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  brings  his  ship  home 
with  large  profits.  In  1790  Mr.  Derby  dispatches  him 
in  the  ship  "  Benjamin  "  to  Amsterdam,  and  thence 
to  the  Isle  of  France,  with  a  credit  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  his  own  private  adventures.  Ader  selling 
his  cargo  at  a  great  profit  he  purchases  a  new  ship  of 
four  hundred  and  fifly  tons  and  returns  to  Salem, 
with  a  full  cargo  of  East  India  goods  for  his  owner, 
and  such  favorable  results  for  himself  as  to  enable 
him  to  commence  business  on  his  own  account,  in 
which  he  soon  achieves  a  fortune. 

After  the  attainment  of  a  competency,  Mr.  Silsbee 
devoted  many  years  to  the  civil  service  of  his  country. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1810,  and 
served  in  the  House  until  1821,  and  in  the  United 


States  Senate  from  1820  to  1835.  In  1823,  '24  and  '25  he 
was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  died 
in  Salem,  July  14, 1850. 

Captain  Nathaniel  West  and  his  elder  brother, 
Ebenezer,  and  his  younger  brother,  Edward,  were 
prominent  in  the  early  commercial  days.  Ebenezer 
was,  for  nearly  four  years,  during  the  Revolution,  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  was  exchanged  shortly  before 
peace  was  declared.  He  subsequently  had  command 
of  E.  H.  Derby's  famous  ship,  the  "  Grand  Turk,"  and 
in  her  made  the  first  voyage  from  New  England  to 
Canton.  E<lward,  while  in  command  of  his  brother 
Nathnniel's  ship  "  Hercules,"  was  seized  at  Naples  in 
1809,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  her  release, 
in  order  to  transport  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  family  to 
Malta,  thus  saving  his  ship  from  confiscation.  In  1775, 
Nathaniel,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  being  in  command 
of  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade,  was 
captured  by  a  British  frigate  and  compelled  to 
serve  as  midshipman  in  the  British  navy.  Not  long 
aflcr  he  escaped  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Salem  in  the  privateer  "Oliver  Cromwell," 
Captain  Cole,  of  this  port.  He  made  several  cruises 
in  the  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  took  many  prizes.  He 
participated  with  the  famous  Captain  Haraden  in 
several  contests,  and  made  successful  cruises  as  cap- 
tain of  the  privateer  "  Black  Prince,"  carrying  eight- 
een guns,  and  one  hundred  and  fitly  men.  On  one 
occasion,  with  Captain  Nathaniel  Silsbee  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, he  put  into  Cork,  on  a  dark  night,  and  cut  out 
and  took  away  a  valuable  prize. 

Captain  West  subsequently  embarked  in  commerce, 
and  pursued  it  with  continued  success  until  he  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  In  1792  he  built  and  des- 
patched the  schooner  "  Patty,"  under  command  of  his 
brother  Edwanl,  and  she  wns  the  first  American  ves- 
sel to  visit  Batavia.  His  ship  "Minerva"  was  the 
firrt  Salem  vessel  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  His 
ship  "Hercules,'*  under  his  brother  Edward's  com- 
mand, on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1815,  was  the  first  vessel  to  sail  from  the  United 
States  for  the  East  Indies,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  He  was  born  in  Salem  January  31, 1750,  and 
died  here  December  19,  1851.  In  person  he  was  of 
fine  figure  and  of  majestic  mien  and  gait.  He  never 
forgot  the  dignity  which  belonged  to  his  years  and 
station.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  in 
manners  and  dress,  and  adhered  with  scrupulous  te- 
nacity to  the  costume  of  his  early  years. 

William  Gray  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Salem. 
He  was  born  in  Lynn,  June  27,  1700,  moved  toSalem 
at  an  early  age,  and  entered  the  counting-room  of 
Richard  Derby.  He  became  one  of  the  largest  ship 
owners  in  Salem,  and  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Derby  in  sending  ships  to  Canton  and  ports  in  the 
East  Indies.  In  1805  Salem  had  fi fly-four  ships, 
eighteen  barks,  seventy-two  brigs  and  eighty-six 
schooners,  five  ships  building  and  forty-eight  vessels 
round  the  cape.     In  1807  sixty  ships,  seven  barks, 
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forty-two  brigs,  Torly  Bclioonera  nnJ  three  iiloaps  in 
the  merchant  service,  nnd  one  hundred  tiahcrnten  and 
Bchoonera;  and  of  theae  Willimn  Qray  owned  fifleen 
■hipH,  seven  barks,  thirteen  brigs  und  one  schooner, 
or  onc-rnnrlh  of  the  tiiniiiige  of  tliu  pliice. 

From  18t)l  to  1810,  inclusive,  the  duties  collected 
at  Salem  amounted  to  ^7, 372,683.31,  and  these  were 
the  years  of  Mr.  Gray's  greatest  nelivity. 

His  former  mansion,  is  now  the  Easex  House.  About 
1808  he  left  the  Federal  party  and  Joined  the  Demo- 
crat*, upholding  Jefferaon  in  the  Embiirgo  Act  of  that 
year.  Party  feeling  ran  high,  and  Mr.  Gray,  findinj; 
a  growing  coolness  towards  him  among  many  of  his 
former  associates,  luft  Salem  in  1609  and  moved  to 
DiMtoii,  where,  in  IHIO  and  1811,  he  was  chosen  lieu- 
ten  imt-govern  or,  and  wlicre  ho  died  November  'i, 
1825.  During  his  life  he  accumulated  a  great  prop- 
erty. As  a  merchant  he  was  industrious,  far-seeing 
and  energetic;  as  a  citizen  patriotic  and  public- 
spirited,  and  he  may  well  he  ciujued  among  Balem's 
"  princely  merchants." 

Joseph  Peahody  was  another  eminently  succeaaful 
merchant,  who  lived  to  see  llio  decline  of  that  com- 
mercial proaperity  Ui  which  he  hail  eontrihuted  ao 
largely.  He  was  born  in  Middlcton  December  9, 
1757,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  he  enlisted 
on  a  privateer,  and  made  his  first  cruise  in  E.  H. 
Derby's  "  Hunker  Hill,"  and  bia  second  in  the  "  Ran- 
ger." In  1782  he  made  a  Uip  to  Alexandria  in  the 
"Ranger"  as  second  oflicer,  and  on  hia  return  tlie 
vessel  was  iitlscked  by  the  enemy,  and  Mr.  Poabody 
was  wounded.  After  peace  was  restored  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  command  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs. 
Gardner,  of  Saleni,  and  soon  realized  a  sufficient  sum 
to  purchase  the  veauel  known  as  the  "Three  Friends." 
He  retired  from  ihc  sea  in  1791, and  engaged  actively 
in  commerce.  The  brig  "Three  Kriejida,"  Josepji 
Peahody,  master,  entered  from  Martinico  in  June, 
1701,  with  a  cargo  of  mohisaoa  and  sugar  consigned  to 
Mr.  J.  Gardner,  und  thia  viua  probuhiy  hia  hmt  voyage. 
During  the  early  yeara  of  the  present  century  he  built 
and  owned  a  large  number  of  vessels,  which  in  every 
instance  he  freighted  himHclf.  His  veeaela  made 
thirty-eight  voyages  to  Oalcutta,  seventeen  U>  Canton, 
thirty- two  to  Sumatra,  forty-seven  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  thirty  to  other  porta  nf  Europe.  He  shipped,  at 
dilfcrent  times,  seven  thousand  seamen,  and  advanced 
thirty-five  to  the  rank  of  miistcr,  who  entered  liis  urn- 
ploy  as  hoy  a. 

The  diaaatrooa  eflecta  of  the  embargo  and  war  were 
shown  in  the  diminution  of  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Salem  from  ono  hundred  and  fifty-two,  in 
1807,  to  lifly-aeven  in  1816.  In  ISIG  forty-two  In- 
dinmen  had  snilnl  and  sixteen  n^Iurncd  since  tlie 
war.  In  1817  Salem  had  thirty-two  ships,  two  harku 
and  eighteen  brigs  in  the  India  trade ;  and  from  1808 
to  1817  the  arrivala  from  foreign  ports  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  lliirty  nix,  which  yielded  an  annual  average 
of  dulicH  of  tliiee  hundred  auil  sevenly-«tght  ihouoaud 


five  hundred  and  ninety  dullan.  In  1821  one  huii-r 
dred  and  twenty-six  vessels  were  employed  In  foreig*. 
commerce,  fltly-eight  of  them  io  tlio  India  trade, 
largest  being  the  ship  "China,"  H.  Putnam,  mastaf^l 
three  humlrcd  ami  seventy  tons. 

A  few  facts  relating  to  the  eonncclion  of  Hr.  1' 
body  uhout  this  time  with  the  China  trade  are  in< 
tereating.  In  1825  and  182(!,  the  "Leander,"  a  iU- 
tie  brig  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  U>d^< 
brought  into  Salem  cargoes  from  Cauton,  which  pall 
duties  amounting,  respectively,  one  to  f8d,847.47 
the  other  t»  $92,392.94.  In  1829.  1830  and  1831,  tW 
"Sumatra,"  a  ship  of  only  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  tons,  brought  corgoca  from  the  same  port,  pay- 
ing duties  nf|il2S,3t!3.13,  in  the  first  case;  »138,480.- 
B4,  in  the  second,  and  tUOtTGl.lH!  iu  the  third,  the 
five  voyagea  paying  duties  to  an  aggregate  of  nearl 
1^87,000.  No  other  vessel  has  entered  Salem  payi 
$90,000  in  duties.  Both  brig  and  ship  were  own 
by  Mr.  Peahody,  and  were  commanded  on  each  loy- 
Bgc  by  the  same  gentleman,  Captain  Charles  Roundy, 
a  good  type  of  that  class  of  master  mariners  whose  en- 
ergy and  feiirlesaneas  carried  the  name  of  Salem  to 
the  romiitcat  ports,  and  whose  uprightness  and  busi- 
ness i[ilcgrity  made  that  name  an  honored  and  re> 
spected  one  in  those  far-off  countries.  Mr.  Peabodf 
died  at  Salem,  January  5, 1S44. 

Nathaniel  L.  Uogers  was  an  enterprising  and 
prominent  merchant  of  Salcni,  and  o|>euodlhc  Ameri- 
can trade  with  Madagascar,  Zanzibar  and  Australia, 
lie  was  born  in  Ipawich,  August  6,  178S,  and  died 
July  31,  1858.  Atsociated  with  him  in  busineat  waa 
Richard  S.  Rogers,  another  sDccewfnl  merchant,  who 
was  horn  in  IIW,  and  died  in  Salem  June  11,  1873. 

Robert  Brookhouse  was  engaged  in  trade  with 
Madagascar,  Patagonia,  tlie  Feejce  Islands  and  large- 
ly with  the  West  Coiwt  of  Africa.  Me  wiu  very  suu- 
ccaaful  OB  a  merchant,  and  accumulated  a  larga 
property.  He  was  born  December  8,  1799,  and  died 
Juno  10,  18i;ti.  Alter  his  death  his  son  It'ibert,  with 
William  Hunt,  Joseph  H.  Hansiin  and  Nathan  A. 
Frye,  continued   the  trade  with   the  West   Coast  of 

These  brief  noticea  of  a  few  of  the  prominent  mer- 
chants of  Salem  should  not  be  closed  without  soma 
reference  to  the  last  of  their  number,  whose  yeeaeU 
arrived  in  her  harbor  from  porta  beyond  Iho  Cape  of 
(iiHHl  Hope. 

John  Itertram  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  171X1,  and  died  iu  Salem  March  22,  1883. 
Mr.  Bertram  came  to  Salem  at  an  early  age ;  and  in 
December,  1613,  we  find  him  sailing  from  Boston  in 
the  schooner  "  Monkey  "as  cabin  boy.  He  arrived  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  early  in  1814,  and  lelt  there  in  an 
American  privateer  iu  March.  The  privateer  was 
captured,  and  he  was  taken  to  Bermuda  and  con- 
fined in  the  Bermuda  and  Itarbadoes  jirison-shipa. 
Having  been  boru  on  the  Inle  of  Jersey,  and  being 
'  laniiliar  wilh   the  French  langunge,  he  was  raleaaed. 
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as  a  Frenchman,  after  which  he  shipped  on  an 
American  schooner  and  started  for  home,  but  was 
a^^in  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  April,  1815,  after  peace  had  l>ccn  de- 
clared. 

In  1824,  with  P.  I.  Farnham  and  others,  Mr.  Ber- 
tram chartered  the  schooner  "General  Brewer,"  and, 
in  company  with  Captain   W.  B.  Smith,  sailed  for 
Saint  Helena.    When  a  few  days  out,  he  met  the 
brig  "Elizabeth,"  of  Salem,  Story,  master,  bound  also 
for  Saint  Helena.     Captain  Story  came  on   board  the 
"  General  Brewer,"  and  took  tea  with  Captain  Ber- 
tram ;  and  each  was  desirous  that  the  other  should 
not  know  his  destination.    They    each    announced 
themselves  as  bound  for  Pernambuco.     Captain   Ber- 
tram suspected,  however,  that  the  "Elizabeth"  was 
bound  to  Saint  Helena,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  arrive  there  first,  and  dispose  of  his  cargo.    As 
night  came  on,  in  order  to  lighten  his   vessel,  he  had 
his  entire  deck-load  of  lumi)cr  pstssed  ail  and  thrown 
overboard,   and    by   crowding   on    all   sail,  day   and 
night,  he  arrived  at  Saint   Helena,  dinpoMcd  of  his 
cargo,  and  wjis  coming  out  of  the  harbor,  just  iis  the 
"Elizabeth"  arrived.     From  Saint  Helena,  Captain 
Bertram    went    to     Pernambuco,    on    his    way    to 
Salem.     Alter  his  return   home,   he    purchased  the 
"Velocity,"    119    tons    burden,    and,  with   Captain 
W.  B.  Smith,   again   set  sail  for  Saint  Helena.     He 
went   from   there   to   the  Cape   of  Good  Hope,  and 
tbonce  to  the  Uio  Grande  and  the  Coast  of  Patago- 
nia, at  which  latter  place  he  remained,  engaged  in 
trading  for  hides,  while  Captain  Smith  made  trips  up 
and  down  the  coast  in   the  "Velocity."    Afler  being 
at  Patagonia  for  some  time.  Captain   Bertram  and 
Captain  Smith  both  sailed  for  Pernambuco  in  the  "  Ve- 
locity," and  there  found  Capttiin  Thomas  Downing, 
of  Salem,    in    the    brig    "Combine,"    of   133  tons 
burden.    They  purchased  the  "Combine"  of  Cap- 
tain    Downing,    and     Captain     Bertram     returned 
in  her    to    Patagonia.      Captain  Smith  came  back 
to   Salem    in    the  "Velocity,"    and    arrived  there 
iti    August,    1826,    with  a  cargo  of   two    hundred 
and  eight   thousand  two    hundred    and    ninety-one 
pounds    of    beef,   consigned  to    Peter    E.    Webster. 
Afler  trading  for  awhile  on  the  coast,  Captain  Ber- 
tram returned  to  Salem  in  the  "Combine,"  arriving 
December  14,  1826.     He  afterwards  made  another 
trip  to  PatMgonia  in  the   "Combine,"   returning  to 
Salem  in  July,  1827,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousjind  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds  of 
beef.     He  was  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  for  about 
three  years. 
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On  his  final  return  to  Salem  the  firm  of  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers  &  Bros,  offered  him  an  interest  in  the  ship 
"  Black  Warrior,"  of  231  tons  burden,  and  he  sailed 
in  command  (»f  her  from  Salem  in  December,  1830, 
for  Madagascar,  Zanzibar  and  Mocha.  Captain 
Henry  F.  King,  of  Salem,  was  with  him  on  this 
voyage,  serving  as  his  clerk.  He  loaded  with  a 
large  quantity  of  gum-copal  in  bulk,  and  established 
a  trade  there  which  continues  to  the  present  time. 
He  returned  from  this  voyage  March  31,  1832.'  Mr. 
Bertram  was  connecteil  in  this  business  in  the 
early  years  with  Michael  Shepard,  Nathaniel  Wes- 
ton and  Andrew  Ward. 

From  1845  to  1857  he  was  trading  with  Para.  He 
sent,  in  December,  1848,  one  of  tlie  first  vessels  from 
Massachusetts  to  California  afler  the  gold  discovery, 
and  the  favorable  accounts  he  received  from  her  in- 
duced him  to  send  three  vessels  from  Salem  the  next 
spring  with  full  cargoes,  and  two  others  shortly  afler. 
He  also  engaged  in  the  California  trade  with  Messrs. 
Gliddeii  A&  Williams,  of  Boston.  While  Captain  Ik^r- 
tram  was  engaged  in  the  California  trade  he  built, 
with  others,  the  ship  "John  Bertram,"  1100  tons, 
at  East  Boston,  and  she  was  launched  in  sixty 
days  from  the  time  of  laying  her  keel,  and  in 
ninety  days  was  on  her  way  down  Boston  har- 
bor with  a  full  cargo  on  board,  bound  for  San 
Francisco.  Although  many  predicted  that  a  vessel 
built  so  luistily  would  not  hwt  long,  their  predictions 
have  not  been  verified,  and  the  ship  is  still  afloat, 
sailing  under  a  foreign  flag.  She  sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco on  her  first  voyage  January  10,  1851.  Captain 
Bertram  has  been  connected  with  the  building  and 
management  of  several  railroads  in  the  West.  He 
founded,  and  has  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  the 
"Old  Men's  Home,"  and  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Salem  Hospital.  As  a  merchant, 
he  was  enterprising  and  energetic ;  as  a  citizen,  pub- 
lic-spirited and  charitable.  His  name  worthily 
closes  the  long  list  of  eminent  merchants  who  have 
given  Salem  a  history  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
American  commerce. 

The  foregoing  notices  of  Salem  merchants  are  by 
no  means  complete,  and  doubtless  sofue,  equally 
worthy  of  extended  mention,  are  omitted.  The 
names  of  others,  particularly  of  those  of  the  latter 
period  of  our  commerce,  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  different  trades.  It  is  not  possible,  in 
the  limits  of  a  single  chapter,  to  do  full  justice  to  all, 
but  the  sketches  just  given  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  class  of  men  who  made  the  nameof  Siilem  famous 
ill  the  commercial  annals  of  the  State  and  nation. 
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TiiBRKareiiuiolmiikiiin  Sulciii — seven  bnnkaof  de- 
jinait  and  iltitcoimi,  niiil  two  uuviiigH  biinko. 

Ill  1782  m  braiicli  i>r  lliu  Uunk  of  Nurth  Americu 
nrna  located  in  Busluti,  nnd  in  1T84  tbe  MaasHcliu- 
eelto  Bank  was  I'ntablislied  iti  that  city.  Kight  yeiira 
Uter  the  fint  bunk  van  opeticil  in  Salem.  It  wua 
Mtyled  the  "  Ebaex  lliink,'' and  oummenced  buiiineaii 
July  2,  1702,  wilh  u  capitul  of  nbout  throe  hundroil 
Ihunannd  d»Uara. 

tt  wiui  in  178(i  IhuL,  by  Cimijnwai'iiiul  urilcr,  lu:- 
couiiU  wero  kept  in  dulliirs,  ditiios  iiiiU  uents  iiiulouil 
of  pounds,  shillings  >Lnd  pence.  On  iiccoiint  of  buai- 
neaa  troubles,  specie  payments  were  BiiH|iended  rrom 
1637  In  1839,  and  again  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1&<ll.  Tbiu  lout  suitpenHiun  lualcil  until 
1876. 

Tub  Bsubx  IUnk,  aoenpi(^d  n  rimni  in  tlio  build- 
ing now  known  as  lliu  "Central  Duildiug,"ou  Cen- 
tral Street,  which  atrcet  was  fur  a  time  known  aa 
Bank  Street.  It  expireil  in  Ifil'J,  though  ita  afTuira 
were  not  fUlly  wound  up  till  1822. 

The  Sai.bh  Hank  nuw  liio  Sulem  National 
Bank,  was  incorprmitud  March  S,  IKUK,  with  u  capi- 
tal of  two  hundred  thoiiwnd  tlulture.  Tbia  wna  in- 
creased to  two  liunttrml  and  filly  iliuuBnnddiillarHiii 
1823;  ruditcud  in  l»r,'.J  U>  unu  liundml  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  Hve  hundred  dollars;  rt«turud  to  twu 
hundred  thonsaTKl  dollars  in  \Sti5;  increased  in  1873 
to  three  bundrtd  ibmisand  dollars,  which  is  the 
present  capital.  Its  presidents  have  been  Benjamin 
Pickmnn,  1803  ;  .losejih  Peabody,  1814 ;  George  I'ea- 
body,  1833;  Benjamin  Merrill,  1842;  George  Pea- 
iMHty,  1847 1  William  C.  Kndicott,  18S8;  Angnslus 
Story,  lit7S;  H.  Endlcott  Poabody,  1882.  [|»  cusbiKni: 
Jonathan  Hodges,  1803;  John  Moriarty,  1810; 
Chartea  M.  Endicott,  1835;  George  D.  Phippcn, 
ISflS. 

The  bank  was  originally  located  in  a  brii^k  building 
on  the  south  side  nf  ICsscx  Street,  next  west  of  tlie 
Benjamin  I'ickmaii  estate,  nearly  opposite  St,  Peter 
Street.  This  tinilding  stood  in  from  the  street,  and 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  ul'  the  Salem 
Bank  and  the  Salem  Marine  Insurance  Company  on 
the  lower  door,  and  the  East  India  Marine  Museum 
on  the  second. 


Tbe  bulein  Buuk  uduptud  tlie  national  syBteiu  in 
18ti4,  and  moTed  to  the  Holyoke  Building,  Washing- 
toil  Street,  in  18G(i,  where  it  is  still  located. 

Tub  MKnt^HANTK'  IUkk  was  incorporated  June  86, . 
181 1,  with  iL  uapitjd  of  two  hiirnlroil  thinisiuul  dollan, 
whicli  wns  alh-rwanls  increase)]  to  lour  hundred 
thousand  clullars,  and  reduced  in  lS4.i  to  the  original 
iigure.  Tiie  bank  was  lint  located  in  the  Union 
Ihiilding,  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Union  Streets, 
later  in  the  Biiwker  Illiick,  and  in  1355.  removed  Ut 
(he  second  floor  of  the  then  newly-built  AsiAtic 
Ihnlding  on  Washington  Street.  In  1883  it  was  r«- 
moved  to  its  prcaunt  location,  in  the  Norlhoy  Build- 
ing, on  llie  corner  of  l^^uex  and  Washington  Streets. 
Us  pratidcntM  have  been  Benjamin  W.  Crowninahiold, 
IKII  ;  .loecph  Story,  1815;  John  W.  Truadwcll,  IK^IS; 
ISenjnmin  H.  Silsbee,  13&1 ;  George  H  Enmierloa, 
1K80.  Its  cashiers:  John  Bnundei^,  1811;  John  W. 
Trcodwell,  lfil3;  Francis  H.  Silsbce,  1885;  Benja- 
min H.  Silsbce,  1S4S;  Nathaniel  B.  Perkina,  1851 ; 
OeorgeR.  Jewctt,  1883;  Henry  M.  Batchchler,  1883. 
The  hank  became  the  Merchants'  National  Itaiik, 
PccemberSO,  18114. 
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wiu  incorporated  February  la,  I81!J,  wilh  a  eapitjil 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  re- 
duced to  two  hundred  thousand  dolhird  in  1880,  aud 
restored  in  1851.  This  bank  first  opened  its  doots  at 
its  present  location,  iu  the  Central  Street  Bunk 
Building.  It  prcdidunts  have  been  Willard  Peele, 
William  Sutton  and  F.ben  Sutton.  Its  ciuiliiers :  Na- 
thaniel L.  Rogers,  Zacbariah  F.  Silsbee  nud  Edward 
H.  Payson.  It  was  the  first  bank  in  the  eity  to  enter 
the  national  system,  becoming  the  "  First  National 
Bank"  in  June,  I8I>4. 

TiiKExciiANtJE  Bank  woa  incorjxinilal  January 
31,  1823,  with  a  cajiiLd  of  three  butidroil  thousand 
dollani,  whidi  was  nftcrwariLi  reiluced  to  the  preeeut 
amount,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  com- 
Micnced  business  in  a  building  on  lliu  site  of  William 
Cray's  garden.  No.  172  Essex  Street,  tbe  building  ex- 
tending to  the  corner  of  St.  Peter  Street.  It  was  re- 
moved to  the  First  Church  building  in  December, 
1864,  occupying  at  that  time  tbe  rooms  on  the  comer 
of  WiuhingtoTi  Street,  hut  was  transferred  to  tbe 
southwest  corner  of  the  buitding  in  1875.  Tbe  bank  is 
now  nnmbcrcdlOUon  Washington  Ktreet.  Its  presidents 
have  bcuji  (tideon  Tucker,  .luhii  Webster,  Henry  L. 
Williams,  Nathan  Nichols.  Its  eashiera :  John 
Chadwiuk,  Joseph  H.  Webb.  It  became  the 
National  Exi-hange  Bunk  February  18,  I8I>5. 

TiiK  Abiathj  Bank  was  incorporated  June  13, 
1824,  with  acajiitnl  of  two  hundrcil  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  incrcase<l  to  three  hundred  and  flUeeii 
thousand  dollars.  It  commonccd  btiBincsa  in  the 
(Central  Street  Bitnk  Building;  removed  from  there 
to  the  East  ludiu  Marine  Building,  on  ICssex,  opjio- 
site  St.  Peter  Street,  and  in  1855  changed  its  quarters 
tv  tbe  Asiatic  liuildjng,  on  Wiuliiiiglon  Slieel,  where 
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it  is  sliil  iociiled.  Jts  presideiito  Imve  been  Stephen 
White,  Nathan  AV.  Neal,  Thomas  P.  Pingree,  Joseph 
S.  Cabot,  Leonard  B.  Harrington  ;  and  its  cashiers : 
Henry  Pickering,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  William  H. 
Foster  and  Charles  S.  Uea.  Mr.  Foster,  wlio  re- 
tired from  the  oflice  of  cashier  in  1884,  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  bank  for  sixty  years,  since  it«  or- 
ganization. It  became  the  Asiatic  National  Bank 
December  8, 18(>4. 

TiiK  MKiiCANTiiiB  Bank  was  incorporatetl  March 
4,  1820.  lis  capital  has  always  been  two  hundred 
thousand  tlollarH,  and  it  has  always  been  located  on 
Central  Street,  first  in  the  Central  Building,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street,  and  since  1827  in  its  present 
quarters  in  the  Central  Street  Bank  Building,  nearly 
op|>08ite.  \ts  presidents  have  been  Nathaniel  L. 
Rogers,  David  Putnam,  John  Dwyer,  Aaron  Perkin«, 
Charles  Harrington.  Its  cashiers :  John  A.  South- 
wick,  Stephen  Webb  and  Josci>h  H.  Phippen.  The 
bank  became  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  .fanuary 
10,  186r». 

TiiK  Mkciianh'h'  ani»  T«ai>I':ks'  Bank  wius  incor- 
porateil  March  10,  1827,  with  a  capital  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  but  never  couunenced 
business. 

Thk  Naumkeao  Bank  was  incorporated  March 
17,  1831,  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  subsccpicntly  increased  to  (ivq  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  It  connncnccd  business  in  the 
store  of  Benjamin  Dodge,  (»n  F/Ssex  Street,  opposite 
the  ICssex  House,  tbence  was  removed  to  the  Man- 
ning Building,  now  Bowker  Place,  from  there  to  the 
East  India  Marine  Building,  and  in  1872  to  its  pres- 
ent quarters,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Asiatic 
liuilding,  Wjtshington  Street.  Its  presidents  have 
been  David  Pingree,  ICdward  D.  Kimball,  Charles  U. 
Fabens,  William  B.  Parker,  David  Pingree,  (Jr.,)  and 
Joseph  H.  Towne.  Its  cashiers  have  been  Joseph  G. 
Sprague,  Joseph  H.  Towne  and  Nathaniel  A.  Very. 
The  Naumkeag  became  the  Naumkeag  National 
Bank  in  December,  1864. 

The  Bank  of  General  Interest  was  also  in- 
corporated March  17,  1831,  with  a  capital  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Jobn  Russell  was  presi- 
dent and  William  H.  Uussell  csushier.  It  ceased 
business  in  1842. 

Tub  North  American  Bank  was  incorporated 
March  «)1,  183G,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  never  went  into  opera- 
tion. 

The  SALKMSAViNOfi  Bank  was  incorporated  Jan- 
uary 2!>,  1818,  as  the  "  Institution  for  Savings  in  the 
town  of  Salem  and  Vicinity."  The  name  was  changed 
to  the  Salem  Savings  Bank  in  184;(.  It  commenced 
business  on  Central  Street,  thence  removed  to  the 
Bowker  Building,  and  in  1855  to  the  present  location 
in  the  Asiatic  Building,  Washington  Street. 

Its  presidents  have  been  Dr.  Eklward  A.  Holyoke, 
1818;    Joseph  Peabody,   1830;    Nathaniel    Silsbee, 


1844;  Daniel  A.  White,  1851 ;  Zach.F.  Silsbee,  1861; 
John  Bertram,  1864;  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  1865;  Benja- 
min H.  Silsbee,  1875;  Peter  Silver,  1879;  William 
Northey,  1883.  The  treasurers  have  been  William  P. 
Richardson,  1818 ;  William  Gibbs,  1820 ;  William 
Dean,  1821 ;  Peter  Lander,  Jr.,  1822 ;  Daniel  Bray, 
1823;  Benjamin  Shreve,  1837;  Henry  Ropes,  1839  ; 
William  Wallis,  1861;  Charles  E.  Symonds,  1865 ; 
William  H.  Simonds,  Jr.,  1879.  In  1855  the  bank 
removed  to  the  Asiatic  Building,  Washington  Street, 
which  it  now  (»wns.  Its  depositors  number  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  thonsiind,  and  the  amount  on 
de}>osit  aveniges  $0,500,000. 

The  Salem  Five  Cents  Sa vinos  Bank  was  in- 
corporated in  1855.  It  opened  for  bu^siness  in  the 
second  story  of  the  Downing  Block,  No.  175  Essex 
Street,  removing  from  there  into  its  present  quarters  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Northey  Building.  Its  presi- 
dents have  been  Edward  D.  Kimball,  1855 ;  Edmund 
Smith,  1861 ;  Henry  L.  Williams,  1862;  John  Kins- 
man, 1879  ;  William  II.  Jelly,  1882.  Its  treasurers: 
J.Vincent  Browne,  1855;  Charles  H.  Henderson, 
1868.  The  number  of  depositors  is  over  eight  thou- 
sand, and  the  amount  on  deposit  averages  more  than 
♦2,500,000. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  the  national  banks  of  Sa- 
lem is  $2,015,000,  and  the  combined  surplus  funds  and 
undivided  profits  on  August  1, 1887,  was  over $900,000. 
The  amount  on  dep(»sit  on  the  same  date  was  over 
$1,700,000. 


CHAPTER    V. 
S  A  LEM  .—Coiitinuetl, 


THE  PRES8. 


UY  Oll.nBllT  I..  8TREETBB. 


The  history  of  the  press  in  any  community,  if  prop- 
erly executed,  is  a  chronicle  of  the  times,  a  correct 
narrative  of  the  passing  events  of  the  period.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  journalist  to  "  catch  the  manners 
living  as  they  rise,"  but  the  correctness  of  the  picture 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  skill  of  the  artist 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  condition  of  our 
early  colonial  community  before  the  days  of  the  news- 
paper, which  now  seems  so  essential  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  events.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ordinary 
gossip  of  the  community,  and  the  verbal  narration  of 
events  transpiring  elsewhere,  satisfied  every  want. 
There  were  printing  presses  in  the  colony  long  before 
sufficient  patronage  could  be  obtained  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper.  There  was  a  printing 
press  in  Cambridge  as  early  as  1639,  and  as  the  infant 
university  was  located  there,  as  well  as  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  the  persons  concerned  in  it 
were  encouraged  by  grants  of  land  from  the  General 
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Court.  Subsequeiilly,  in  lOTJ,  a  priiitiiig  press  wan 
"■et  up"  in  lIoHLon,  and  tliis  wuii  by  apttciul  leave  of 
the  General  Court,  whiuli  liad  previously  ordered,  in 
16ti4,  thut  there  aliuiild  be  no  other  prena  than  thiit  in 
Ciimbridi^;  far,  biaidcH  the  cost  uf  importing  ii 
printing  press  fruiii  Kii;;liLiid,  nnd  llie  (^eiit  cost  ol' 
paper  and  other  muicriulH,  ilieeurly  printers  liail  to  en- 
counter the  objfecLiuiia  uf  llie  PuriUin  aulhorities,  wito, 
although  ready  ui  |>alninize  the  press  to  some  extent, 
looked  upon  the  freeUimi  of  printing  with  a  jualuuH 
eye.  They  early  Hppoitited  certain  trusted  utergyiuen 
to  Kct  OS  licensera  of  the  press. 

The  fintl  attempt  Ui  establish  a  newspaper  in  North 
America  was  made  Jpi  16'M,  when  (September  2fith)  il 
■ingle  number  of  ti  nmnll  sheet  was  printed  in  UomUiii 
by  Jticbunl  I'ieruu  I'ur  litinjaiiiin  lliirris.  It  wiia  eini' 
demned  at  once  by  llie  public  authorities,  und  it  is 
'  believed  that  a  second  number  was  never  issued.  It 
was  fourteen  yeum  uftur  this  bofuro  another  party  ven- 
tured to  try  the  experiment,  and  this  person  was  John 
Campbell,  the  pustniustur  of  Boston,  who  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  Botton  AVu*  Letter. 

While,  therefuru,  ^iilcm  was  the  tliird  h)wn  in  the 
colony,  in  the  order  nf  liinu,  Ui  enjoy  thu  advuntiigen 
ofa  public  printing  press,  it  waatieurlya  century  tutcr 
than  Boston  in  getting  one.  The  orrival  of  this  press 
in  Salem,  in  17G8,  was  a  great  event.  Although  the 
town  contained  many  Hterury  persons  of  distinction, 
and  the  inhabitunU  were  generally  well  educated,  Ibe 
literary  resonrci»  of  the  town  which  were  aviiilubic 
by  the  public  wore  quite  limited.  There  wore  fuw 
books,  for  they  were  very  costly,  and  these  were  in 
possession  of  the  wealtliy  families.  Motit  fumilies 
were  esteemed  fortunate  if  they  possessed  the  Bible, 
the  almanac  and  a  few  approved  Hermans.  Tlio  llmt 
attempt  to  collect  a  library  in  Salem  was  when  the 
Social  Library  wan  formed,  and  this  wtks  allcr  Ihe 
printing  press  was  established. 

But  the  lieeudu  preceding  the  Revolution  was  one 
of  great  intellactnul  activity.  The  prtsa  in  the  colimy 
had  been  relievetl  I'rum  the  supervision  nnd  control  uf 
the  clergy,  and  its  absolute  independence  was  nearly 
secured.  Several  newspapers  had  been  commenced 
in  Boston,  and  there  was  a.  general  disposition  to  en- 
courage and  sustain  such  publications. 

The  pereon  wbo  undertook  to  establish  the  printing 
business  in  Siduni  wnn  Samuel  Hull,  a  young  man,  » 
native  of  Mudford,  and  <iiio  who,  IVoiu  his  iiualilies  id' 
mind  and  energy  of  character,  was  well  suited  to  |>er- 
form  the  task  ofa  pioneer  iu  this  matter.  He  was  a 
practical  print(>r,  aud  had  learned  his  trade  of  his 
uncle,  Daniel  Fowie,  wbo  was  the  Jinit  printer  in 
New  Hampshire.  Before  coming  to  Salem  he  had 
been  concerned  with  Mrs.  Anne  Franklin,  nisler-in-biw 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  llie  publication  of  the  New- 
port (R.  I')  Mercury,  a  newspaper  originally  estab- 
luhed  by  James  Franklin,  and  which  bus  been  con- 
tinued until  this  time. 

Mr.  Hall  was  in  syuipathj'  with  tho  rining  party  of 


young   men  wlio  were   becoming   restive    under  the    \ 
yoke  of  the  motlier-country,  and  ho  wai  allerwarda 

'e  in  the   Revolution;  and   it  is  quite   probable   ' 
that  he  was  osHisied  in  bin  enterprise  by  leading  per- 
sons of  the  patriiillc  party. 

Mr.  Hall  opened  his  ultice  in  ISnlem  in  April,  ]7(i8.    [ 
.  was  loeuted  on  Main  Street,  a  lew  doors  above  tlitt   1 
Town-House — about  where  the  Creamer  block  is  sit-   | 
nated.    I'bis  locality  was  then, 
centre  of  business.    The  Town-Hontte  was  a  wooden 
building  of  two  stories,  next  above  the  First  Churcli, 
on  the  spot  bi'iwi.>eu  the  present  church  and  the  puru-   I 
put  of  the  raitroutl  tunnel.    It  was  where  the  town-  j 
nivolhigs  were  usually  held  (in  the  biwur  story),  un<l  I 
was  also  occupied,  in   tbe  accimd  story,  ai 
bouse,     It  wiiH  alU'rwimU  called  thu  SLule-lloi 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Mnssucbusolls  cunvonwl 
therein  in   1774,  with   John   Hancock  as  president. 
It  was  a.  building  of  humble  pretensioiii,  ita  chief 
claim  to  notice  arising  from  the  circuinsUince  thut  It 
was  a  painted  building,  which  was  un   nnoumniuu    1 
ilisLinction  in  those  days.     In  front  of  the  building,  j 
extending  on  either  side  of  the  diM>r,  wim  a  vrotidctt 
bench,  wlicrc  tbu  elderly  men  of  Ihu  liiwn  were  hv- 
custoincd  \a  asscniblu  to  goasi|>  and  converse  on  pub- 
tic  and  private  matters. 

1.  The  EsaBX  Gazette, — Mr.  Hall  soon  resolved 
to  commence  a  newspaper  here,  Sulcm  was  the 
principal  jilace  in  the  cidony  oulside  of  Boston.  It 
was  a  town  of  about  live  thousand  inliahilnnls,  largely 
engaged  in  tbu  liHlicriisi  nnd  in  the  coastwise  uitd 
West  India  trade,  and  was  generally  pros|ierous. 
There  were  many  wealthy  and  eminent  people  here, 
some  occupying  important  positions  in  the  colonial 
or  in  tbe  royal  service.  The  town  was  also  noted  for 
its  intellectual  cnllnre  and  the  elegance  of  its  society. 
PruiKMals  were  issued  by  Mr.  Hall  in  July,  I7(i8, 
fur  publishing  a  paper  to  he  entitled  Tlui  A'ssr^ 
Uojelle,  to  be  isaiied  weekly,  on  Tuesday,  at  li».  BiL  per 
annum.  Tbe  prospectus  wiui  full  und  explicit  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  proposetl  paper;  and,  as 
indicating  the  spirit  in  which  the  enterprise  was 
started,  we  ijnote  the  following  passage : 

"Iiliallu»laja>iriuuUaluH(Duan>lu>>inwlisCuUocUaDBlM*v« 
u  «ai  I..T  ill  luj  ISiwui,  U.UI  ir.«vlj|u  .ikI  HuuiiiUIc,  kikI  iMrl  II  «lili 


*Mf   |H 


irli» 


■  UijuUf  awl  AKc- 


Thcse  comprehensive,  patriotic  and  emphatic  stat«- 
ments  of  his  iutcntinns,  with  more  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, constituted  Mr.  Hall's  introduction  ta  his 
roadera.  And  all  that  he  bore  promised  be  thoroughly 
ptrformcd,  lor   hu  woa  prompt  and   faithful   in  the 
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execution  of  all  his  contracts,  devoting  himself  with 
great  energy  and  spirit  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

The  first  number  of  the  paper  nppenred  August  2, 
17G8,  and  was  a  very  creditable  publication  in  its 
typographical  execution  and  the  general  character 
of  its  contents.  It  was  printed  upon  a  crown  sheet, 
folio,  ten  by  sixteen  inches,  three  columns  to  the 
page.  This  diminutive  sheet,  less  than  one-third  the 
size  of  the  Gcuetfe  of  to-day,  was  spoken  of  in  the 
pro<<pectus  as  "four  largo  pages,  printed  in  folio.*' 
It  was  doubtless  considered  as  large  at  that  time. 
The  head  was  adorned  by  a  rude  wood  cut,  compris- 
ing the  figures  of  two  Indians,  with  a  codfish  overr 
head,  and  a  dove  with  a  sprig  in  its  bill  in  the  centre. 
This  device  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Essex 
County  seal,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be  em- 
blematical of  peace,  the  fisheries  and  successful  emi- 
gration. A  portion  of  this  device  is  contained  in  the 
seal  of  the  city  of  Salem.  The  head-line  :u)sured  the 
reader,  in  the  common  ])hnmeo1ogy  of  that  day,  that 
the  sheet  contained  '*  the  freshest  advices,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.''  It  bore  as  a  motto  a  quotation 
from  Horace,  "Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile 
dulci." 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were  such  as  were  looked 
for  in  public  prints  at  that  time,  chiclly  ilcnis  of  polit- 
ical news  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  very  con- 
cisely stated,  and  selected  with  care  and  good  judg- 
ment. Foreign  news  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
columns.  Domestic  news  was  given  simply,  under  the 
oames  of  the  several  towns  in  the  colonies,  whence  it 
was  received.  A  few  advertisements  filled  out  the 
sheet.  The  contents  were  mostly  selected,  but  few 
original  pieces,  either  editorial  or  contributed,  ap- 
pearing in  the  columns  in  those  days.  The  public 
did  not  estimate  so  highly  at  that  time  as  they  seem 
to  now,  the  off-hand  remarks,  speculations  and  effu- 
sions generally,  of  editors  and  their  correspondents. 
Among  the  contributors  to  Mr.  Hall's  paper  was  Col. 
Timothy  Pickering,  then  a  rising  young  man,  and 
afterwards  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army  and 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished a  series  of  able  and  elaborate  articles  upon  the 
importance  of  a  reorganization  of  the  militia,  which 
had  great  influence  in  arousing  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  suggested  complete  plans  for  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service. 
His  father,  Deacon  Timothy  Pickering,  also  fre- 
quently communicated  with  Mr.  Hall's  readers, 
usually  to  rebuke  some  growing  evil  in  the  commu- 
nity or  to  encourage  some  good  work. 

Mr.  Hall  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  he 
had  undertaken.  1  Ic  |H)8»tni8ed  buHiness  talents,  enter- 
prise, ability,  editorial  tact  and  Judgment,  and  withal 
sympathized  entirely  with  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. He  had  commenced  his  paper  at  an  important 
season.      The  causes  were  then    actively  at  work 


which  soon  eventuated  in  the  Revolution.  A  spirit 
of  independence  was  growing  up  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  civil  and  political 
liberty  were  undergoing  a  thorough  discussion.  With 
this  condition  of  (Mipular  feeling  Mr.  Hall  sympa- 
thized warmly  and  earnestly. 

Subscribers  to  his  OazetU  were  obtained,  not  only 
in  this  town,  but  also  doubtless  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal places  in  the  colony;  for  a  newspaper  at  that 
period  was  a  much  more  important  thing  than  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  publications  abound  in  all 
directions.  There  were  then  but  five  papers  in  the 
state,  all  of  which  were  in  Boston,  namely,  the  News 
Letter ,  Evening  Post,  Gazette,  Chronicle  and  Advertiser, 
There  was  none  at  the  eastward  except  in  Ports- 
mouth. No  regular  stages  or  other  means  of  trans- 
portation having  been  established,  excepting  a  single 
stage  to  Boston,  Mr.  Hall's  eastern  subscribers  were 
supplied  by  a  post-rider,  who  left  the  office  on  publica- 
tion mornings  for  the  tpwiis  between  here  and  New- 
buryport,  depositing  the  papers  on  the  way.  To  ob- 
t^iin  the  most  recent  news  from  Boston,  ho  incurred 
the  expense  of  a  special  messenger  from  that  town, 
(m  the  previous  day,  who  brought  the  latest  papers. 
The  news  from  New  York  was  a  week  old,  from  Phila- 
delphia a  fortnight,  and  from  London  two  months. 

In  1772  Mr.  Hall  admitted  his  younger  brother, 
ICbeiiezer,  into  partnership  with  him.  Their  business 
connection  continued  until  the  death  of  Ebenezer,  in 
Cambridge,  February,  177G,  aged  twenty-seven. 

The  Essex  Gazette  was  published  here  nearly  seven 
years,  a  period  which  embraced  the  most  impcrtant 
events  that  immediately  preceded  the  Revolution. 
All  the  great  questions  which  agitated  the  colonies 
during  that  time  were  discussed  in  its  columns.  The 
odious  taxes  imposed  by  the  King,  the  non-importation 
agreements,  the  Boston  Massacre,  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  the  Tea  troubles,  the  doings  of  the  people  in 
their  town-meetings  and  other  primary  assemblies,  the 
popular  hatred  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  other 
similar  topics  were  laid  before  Mr.  Hall's  readers  in 
the  succession  of  their  occurrence. 

In  October,  1770,  an  attempt  was  made  to  injure 
the  subscription  of  the  paper  on  account  of  an  al- 
leged partiality  in  its  columns  towards  the  non-impor- 
tation agreements.  But  the  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  increase  rather  than 
diminution  of  the  list.  The  number  of  subscribers  at 
this  time  was  about  seven  hundred. 

As  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  paper,  we  may 
quote  an  article  which  appeared  March  5,  1771.  This 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  in  State  Street, 
Boston.  The  columns  on  this  occasion  were  draped 
in  black.  On  the  first  page  was  a  mourning  tablet, 
surrounded  by  heavy  black  lines,  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed the  following  animated  declaration: 

**  As  A  SOI.KMIt   AND   Pp.RrRTUAL  MRMORf  AIj  : 

**  Of  Uie  Tjrannj  of  tlie  nritteh  Atlniinlstratlon  of  OoTernment  In  ih« 
yean  1768,  1760,  and  1770: 


lUS'TORY  Of  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACIIUSETTS. 


Tlma  of  t^flkcs,  In  ]ju|HiLiju«  chlDH  : 
"Of  lb*   ildvcuJoiu  rulkir,  und  IuAuwm  AUnidlV,  ol  Hi-iwMllic 

tJilll  Ouanuu*!  by  m  ITilifarj  Mm. 
"Of  tba  gnu  Duifanil  Ncmill)'  Bdnnlji  offpailng  Dcipiiiliui  ai  Ita 

Int  AppnachiH: 

<l«  PrIiKljiW  anil  ■rbllnir>  CuihIiuI  u(  iUvk  UiitiUm 


-OfUw  imfnilUi  PtH 


U»  Till  InpmlltiHlii  uul  ul>«>luUs  WlckatBW  v(  slur, 
to  nlftttfiil  mid  aotuunjcnl.  tflilMir  in  Tlipught,  Wunl,  t 
laUliibnnnl  of  A  Btitniliuir  Anii|F«iiMli|tli^<^uiilr)'Uivu 


In  May,  1775,  soon  after  the  Concord  light  -  n  Hill 
Bccount  uf  wliiuh,  as  well  as  of  Lealie's  iuvasion,  etc., 
had  appeared  in  the  Gateae—Mt.  Hall  traiiBrerred 
the  publiuiLioiioriiiii  paper  rrnm  8ul  tint  to  Cam  bridge, 
for  [Kiliticul  purposes.  Tlie  lant  nutnbor  isnued  licro 
wflB  dated  May  2<1,  unil  the  next  number  in  Cuni- 
bridge  May  12tb.  Tbo  office  was  in  a  building  of 
the  GollfRe,  StuuKhton  Hall.  Tho  title  was  tben  en- 
larged to  tho  JV'cu>  Eayland  CliTonicle  or  Euex  Ga- 
teite.  TlkiB  movement  was  innde  "at  the  desire  o< 
mHiiy  rcBpccUible  gentlemen  of  the  Honorable  Pro- 
vincial Cungrcss,"  witli  whom  Mr.  Hull  wiih  In  high 
favor.  Tho  pAi>ur  wim  contintiutl  in  Cnmhrid(rc 
until  tho  Qvacnntion  of  Ito6lan  by  the  Dritish,  when 
it  wan  reniDvcil  thillur,  and  at  tho  sumo  time  lliv 
title  of  Kaicjr  UiurHt  was  dropped. 

Before  Mcsara.  Hall  lefl  tjiilem,  their  printing- 
office  waa  burnt  <iut  by  the  great  lire  uf  October,  1774, 
which  destroyed  a  meeting- house,  custom-house, 
eight  dwellings,  fourteen  storoa  and  several  barns  and 
out- buildings.  The  meeling-houtie  destroyed  was  thc- 
Rev.  Dr.  Whitalcor's,  which  wiis  sueeoeded  by  the 
Tabornuiile,  and  atiiod  on  King  Ktri'cl  JiinL  jiliovc 
School  Streut,  about  whore  tho  Endiuott  building 
now  is.  Tlie  cuatoni-houae  was  just  above. 
The  print!  ng-oRiee  was  subsequently  located 
in  a  brick  building  on  8ehool  Street,  which  was 
tflerward  inuorporated  in  the  brick  block  near  tho 
corner  of  Norman  Street. 

2.  TnK  Salem  tlAzirrrB  and  Niiwnuiiv  anu 
Nbwbuicyport  Advehtiser. — Iteforo  Mr.  Hall  lefl 
town  another  newspaper  was  commenced,  July  1, 
1774,  with  the  foremiing  elaborate  title.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Eii^kiel  Jiueavll,  fram  Uwitoii,  < 


l\il  printer,  who  hud  htien  an  uuBiicccBaful  auctioneer  1 
ilUo.    Uia  antecedents  were  those  of  a  Tory.    In  1771  ] 
he  bad  publisher)  in  Boston  a  small  paper  c«lled  tl 
Ceatar,  which  was  in  the  interest  uf  the  luyal  party,  I 
nud  soon  cxplreil.     He  had  iiImi  been  known,  in  1778,  I 
aa  tho  printer  of  a  hund-bill  eniitlixl  "TheTradoa 
men's  Priiteet  against  the  procecdingi  of  the  Her-  ^ 
chanU  relative  to  the  new  Importation  of  Ten."  Thi» 
handbill  exciteil  so  much  feeling  among  the  palriotiu 
merchants  and  tradesmen  that,  at  a  largo  tuwn-m«e^  I 
II  Eaucuit  Hall,  tho  printer  and  the  aiilhora  of  it  I 
pronounced  lis  "  dctestahio,"  lui'l  the  |in>(eBl  it-  1 
iM  "false,  Niiandalous  and  base."    Mr.  Uunsoll^J 
ullk-u  in  Kiilum  was  "  in  Itnck  Htrrat,  nunr  Ihv  HluU  J 
House,"  wimuwhurc  on  WHiililiigtun  Uiroat,  near  I 
depot,   wo  prmumo.     Tlio  bead  of  tho  pa|iGr  un-1 
nounced  that  it  wua  "  A  Weekly,  Political,  Ooinmer-  T 
clal  and  Entertaining  Paper — Intliienued   neither  bjF 
Court  or  Country."     But  the  Country  decided  that  U 
was  inllucnccd  by  tho  Court.    The  editor  t 
pected  of  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  British,  probably  OO  1 
account  of  his  previous  course  i     ~ 
pni>er  accordingly  tenniniitcd  in  n 
IH.puliir  ciirei-r. 

,t.  T»K  AMKtcK'As  (iAzin-ru,  oiinin  Cosariru- 
TiONAL  Journal. — This  wua  the  title  of  another  j 
paper  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  author  uf  the  previous  one;, 
and  like  that,  it  failed  to  command  public  eonfidenea 
jiud  support.  It  wiiH  puhlishol  during  (he  llcvolU'  ] 
tion,  coiunienciiig  June  1!>,  177(1,  and  closing  in  a  few  \ 
weeks.  It  was  numinully  published  by  John  Rogun, 
at  Mr.  Unssell's  office;  but  as  ICagers  waa  merely 
Itiissoll's  journeyman,  iind  owned  ntither  \<n 
types,  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  true  proprietor. 
The  printing-office  at  this  time  was  near  llie  upper 
end  of  Main  Street,  The  pajior  waa  published  wivkly, 
on  Tuesday,  at  eight  shillings  a  year.  Tlio  dovic^c  nt 
llie  bcjul  of  tho  paper,  cuamety  cut  in  wihhI,  wiis  that 
nf  an  o[>en  journal,  anpitorted  by  two  figures — one  timt 
of  fame  with  her  trumpet,  uiid  tlieutherau  Indian  with 
his  bows  iind  arrows.     Beneath  the  volume  was  a  ship 

Simie  time  alter  the  suspension  of  this  paper  Mr. 
Russell  removed  to  Danvers,  and  jiriuted  for  a  few 
years  near  (he  Bell  Tavern,  and  then  returned  lo 
Boston.  There  he  continued  tho  printing  business, 
in  a  small  way,  until  his  death,  in  1706,  at  tlie  age  of 
(Ifty-two. 

Mr.  Itussell 
a  constant 
sides  the  fruitli 
been  a  publiolx 
pany  with  Tlmrni 
but  three  ycard. 


to  have  exporienceil  through  life 
of  the  revemes  of  fortune.  Be- 
I  ell'urls  we  have  mentioned,  lie  had 
of  the  fortimoulh  Merourff,  iu  com- 
lis  l''iirber,  and  that  paper  continued 
said  that  Mr.  Bussell's  wife 
better  half"  of  his  family,  assisting  as  a 
pnictical  printer  in  his  ollice,  composing  popular  bal- 
lads for  publiuution,  ond  assuming  the  business  upon 
his  death. 

■i.    Tllij   SaI.KU    liAXKl-rn    A.M'    liK.VUKAL    Al>ViiH-. 
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TI8ER. — For  nearly  Ave  years  during  the  llevolution 
there  wa9  no  paper  in  Salem.  But  in  1780  Mrs. 
Mary  Crouch,  widow  of  a  printer  in  Cliarleston,  S.  C, 
removed  hither  with  her  prc^s  and  types,  and  De- 
cember 6,  1780,  issued  a  prospcctuH,  in  the  name  of 
Mary  Crouch  &  Co.,  for  the  publication  of  the  Salem 
Oazelte  and  Oeneral  Advertiser,  For  this  purpose 
they  announced  "an  elegant  assortment  of  type  and 
printing  materials,"  and  stated  their  purpose  to  re- 
late such  mattera  as  should  refer  "  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  Unite<l  Stjitcs,  to  the  lihortics  and  in- 
dcpendeuce  of  which  the  Salem  (htzette  will  be  ever 
sacredly  devoted."  The  first  number  of  the  paper 
was  dated  January  2,  1781.  It  was  of  the  crown  size, 
issued  weekly  at  fifty  cents  a  quarter.  The  paper  was 
more  miscellaneous  than  its  predecessors  had  been. 
It  commenced  the  publication  of  stories,  tales  and 
other  entertaining  articles. 

Mrs.  Crouch  exhibited  spirit  and  enterprise,  but 
was  unable  to  succeed  with  the  paper,  which  laslcd 
only  nine  months,  closing  Octoiier  llih  of  the  same 
year.  She  nsHlgntMl  as  rcjisons  f(»r  Ihc  stoppnj^c,  "  tho 
want  of  sudicient  ns^istjincc,  and  the  ini possibility  of 
obtaining  housc-rocmi  for  herself  and  family  to  reside 
near  her  business."  Her  printing-oflice  was  at  the 
corner  of  Derby  and  Hardy  Streets.  Mrs.  Crouch 
afterwards  removed  to  Providence,  her  native  place. 

T).  The  Salkm  (iAZETTK. — In  just  a  week  after  the 
close  of  Mrs.  Crouch's  paper  Haniuel  Hall  strain  en - 
terc<l  upon  a  career  as  publisher  in  Salem.  He  had 
returne<l  from  Boston,  and  probably  bought  Mrs. 
Crouch's  materials.  He  commenced  a  new  paper  en- 
titled The  Saiem  Gazette,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  dated  October  18,  1781.  It  was  of  the  size  and 
general  character  of  his  previous  paper.  He  contin- 
ual the  publicati<m  of  this  series  of  Gazettes  for  a 
little  more  than  four  years,  enlarging  the  sheet  in  the 
third  volume,  and  bringing  it  to  a  close  in  this  town 
November  22,  1785.  At  that  time  he  removed  the 
paper  to  Boston. 

In  finally  terminating  his  connection  with  Salem, 
Mr.  Hall  stated  that  he  did  so  only  under  the  pres- 
sure of  stern  necessity.  His  business  had  been  ma- 
terially injured  by  a  tax  upon  advertisements,  which 
had  been  impose<l  by  the  Ijcgislature  the  previous 
summer.  This  tax,  in  conjunction  with  the  decline 
of  trade,  had  operated  so  disastrously  as  to  deprive 
him  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  income  of  his 
paper  from  that  source,  and  on  this  account  he  ac- 
cepted the  advice  of  friends,  who  recommended  his 
removal  to  Boston.  The  contracted  circulation  of 
the  paper,  and  the  great  expense  attending  its  publi- 
cation in  Salem,  he  said,  rendered  a  burdensome  tax 
Ufton  his  advertising  columns  insupportable.  The 
expense  of  procuring  intelligence  from  Boston  alone, 
by  special  messenger,  was  so  great  that  to  defray  it 
he  would  gladly  have  given  more  than  half  the  profits 
of  all  the  newspapers  circulated  in  this  town. 

The  tax  on  advortiscmenis,   of    which    Mr.   Hall 


complained  so  bitterly,  was  voted  by  the  Legislature 
July  2, 1785,  and  had  elicited  an  outcry  of  indigna- 
tion from  nearly  all  the  papers  in  the  State.  It  was 
imposed  to  aid  in  liquidating  the  war  debt  incurred 
during  the  llevolution.  It  re<]uired  the  payment  of 
six  pence  on  each  advertisement  of  twelve  lines  or 
less,  and  one  shilling  on  those  of  twenty  or  less,  and 
so  on  in  proportion.  This  act  was  denounced  in 
severe  terms  as  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  as  the  "  Boston ian  Stamp  Act,"  etc.  When 
the  law  went  into  operation,  Mr.  Hall  spoke  of  it  in 
the  Gazette  iiH  follows: 

"  No  printer  cnn  now  ailvcrtine,  evtn  In  his  own  paper,  any  booki  or 
plod's  of  piett/  or  devotion^  not  excepting  Uio  Holt  Uibli,  withoni  pej- 
iiig  a  heavy  tax  for  it  How  this  accords  with  His  SxceHeney*i  lata 
*  Proclamation  for  Uio  encouragement  of  Piet^,  Ffrdie,  JBtJHcatfrm  and 
3r<uii««r«/  let  the  fraiuers  of  the  act  determine.  Were  It  not  for  the  tox 
u|H>n  Advertising  good  book*^  the  Printer  here«>f  would  inform  the  Pub- 
lic that  he  hns  Just  pnblisliod  *  Extnicts  from  Dr.  Prieslly*i  Catechism,* 
which  he  sells  at  five  copiiers  single,  and  two  riiillings  the  doien.** 

In  leaving,  Mr.  Hall  said  he  should  always  retain 
the  most  grateful  recollection  of  favors  received  in 
this  place,  and  should  ''  always  endeavor  to  promote 
the  interests  and  reputation  of  the  town  of  Salem." 

The  removal  to  Boston  was  executed  with  charac- 
teristic promptness,  so  that  not  a  single  issue  of  the 
paper  whs  omitteil,  the  next  number,  under  the  new 
name  of  77ie  Massachusetts  Gazette^  appearing  as  a 
continuation  on  the  regular  day,  November  28th. 
Mr.  Hall  mndc  arrangements  to  supply  his  Salem 
subscribers  ns  usual,  by  a  carrier.  He  subsequently 
sold  the  Gazette  to  other  parties.  He  afterwards 
printed  a  paper  for  a  short  time  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, entitled  Courier  de  Boston^ — the  first  paper  in 
that  language  in  New  England.  In  1789  he  opened 
a  book-store  in  Oirnhill,  which  he  sold  in  1805  to 
Lincoln  <^  ]'>1inands,  of  which  firm  Ooiild  &  Lincoln 
were  the  modern  successors. 

Mr.  Hall,  as  we  have  stated  was  born  in  Medford 
November  2,  1740,  of  Jonathan  Hall  and  Anna 
Fowle.  He  died  October  30, 1807,  aged  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  an  industrious,  accurate  and  enter- 
prising printer,  a  judicious  editor  and  excellent  man. 
His  life  was  one  of  active  usefulness  and  of  remark- 
able success.  Besides  his  newpaper  publications,  he 
was  the  printer  and  publisher  of  many  works  of  var- 
ious degrees  of  importance,  some  of  them  of  consid- 
erable value.  The  list  of  his  publications  during  his 
residence  in  Salem,  and  subsequently  in  Boston, 
would  reflect  great  credit  on  him  as  a  man  of  business 
enterprise.  In  his  papers  he  advocated  liberal  opin- 
ions with  firmness  and  discretion,  and  always  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  best  men 
in  the  community.  "The  country,**  says  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, *'  had  no  firmer  friend,  in  the  gloomiest  per- 
iod of  its  history,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  its  young 
and  increasing  prosperity,  than  Samuel  Hall.** 

G.  The  Salem  Chronicle  and  Essex  Adver- 
tiser— The  short  interim  succeeding  Mn  HnlVs  sec- 
ond sericH    was    followed,  March  30,   178r>,  by   the 
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commencement  of  a  weekly  paper  with  the  foregoing 
title,  by  George  RouUtone.  It  continued  less  than  a 
year,  and  possessed  no  special  interest.  It  was 
printed  on  Paved  Street,  on  a  crown  sheet,  at  nine 
shillings. 

7.  Tin:  Salem  Gazjcite. — ^I'lie  present  Salem  Qa- 
zette  was  commenced  October  14,  1786,  when  John 
Dabney  and  Thomas  C.  Gushing  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  The  Salem  Mercury,  which  in  1790  (January 
/)th)  assumed  tlie  name  of  The  Salem  Oazette,  and  has 
so  continued  ever  since.  Mr.  Gushing  was  a  native 
of  ilingham.  He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Mr.  Hull,  and  had  afterwards,  in  1785,  been  con- 
nected with  John  W.  Allen  in  the  publication  of  the 
American  Recorder  and  Charlesiown  Advertiser,  in 
<Jharlcat<»vu.  Jle  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  Salem,  and,  from  his  intercourse  with  so 
excellent  a  master  as  Mr.  Hall,  had  doubtless  been 
strengthened  in  ihe  liberal  principles  and  correct 
habits  which  he  brought  to  his  new  undertaking. 

The  Mercury  was  printed  weekly,  on  Tuesday,  on  a 
demy  sheet,  four  columns  to  a  page,  and  chiefly  in 
long  primer  type.  The  price  was  nine  shillings  a 
year.  The  contents  of  the  paper  gave  evidence  of 
<:are  in  the  selection,  and  the  original  communica- 
tions were  from  competent  writers.  Party  lines  had 
not  been  drawn  at  that  early  period,  and  the  political 
character  of  the  paper  was  simply  that  of  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  the  adop- 
tion of  which,  in  our  own  State,  and  in  other  States 
successively,  was  recorded  in  terms  of  exultation. 

Mr.  Dabney  withdrew  from  the  paper  at  the  close 
of  the  third  volume,  October  6,  1789,  and  opened  a 
Jaook -store,  leaving  Mr.  Gushing  sole  proprietor  of 
ihe  business.  He  continued  thus  until  October  14, 
1794,  a  period  of  five  years,  and  then  transferred  the 
I)ublication  to  William  Carlton,  his  partner  in  the 
Hible  and  Heart  iiook-store.  This  Ixmk-storo  was  a 
noted  place  of  resort  for  the  leading  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  sncli  as  Dr.  Bowditch,  Dr.  Holyoke  and 
Dr.  Prince,  for  many  years.  The  store  was  subse- 
quently carried  on  successfully  by  John  M.  Ives, 
John  P.  Jewett  and  D.  B.  Brooks,  and  it  is  now  Mr. 
Young's  music-store.  There  were  formerly  wooden 
figures  of  a  Bible  and  a  heart  suspended  over  the 
door,  which,  during  the  War  of  1812,  in  a  time  of 
groat  political  excitement,  were  torn  down  in  the 
night  by  some  mischievous  persons,  and  thrown  into 
the  harbor.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a  list  of 
privateers  in  our  harbor  being  published  in  the  Oa- 
zette  by  the  foreman  of  the  office. 

The  excited  and  virulent  political  feeling  at  various 
times  between  1802  and  ISlf),  embracing  the  events 
connected  with  the  last  war  with  (ireat  Britain,  wsis 
lully  exhibited  in  the  columns  of  the  Gazelle.  Al- 
though Mr.  Gushing  was  himself  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  disposition,  he  allowed  a  pretty  free  use  of 
his  columns  by  writers  who  did  not  emulate  his  own 
virtues.     The   Republican  party  was  assailed  in  vio- 


lent and  often  extremely  personal  language.  Sar- 
casm, ridicule  and  severe  denunciation  were  freely 
employed.  Nor  was  the  Register  at  all  backward  in 
returning  the  assault  in  a  similar  tone  and  spirit 
This  mode  of  warfare  led,  on  several  oceiuiioiis,  to 
serious  personal  difficulties. 

In  the  fall  of  1802  a  violent  contest  arose  between 
the  Federal  and  Itepublican  parties,  concerning  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Gongress  from  this  district. 
The  result  was  favorable  to  the  Republicans.  When 
it  was  over,  in  November,  the  editors  of  the  Begitter 
and  Oazette  were  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  tone 
of  their  papers,  the  former  by  a  libel  suit  and  the 
latter  by  threats  of  i>crMonaI  violence.  Mr.  (^ushing 
was  visited  at  his  house  by  Gaptains  Richard  and 
lieiijamin  Growninshield  and  Mr.  Joseph  Btory,  and 
taken  into  a  private  room,  where  he  was  charged 
with  malicious  publications,  of  a  purely  personal  and 
offensive  character,  against  the  complainants  and 
their  friends,  designed  to  injure  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  community.  Afler  detailing  their  griev- 
ances at  some  length,  Gaptain  Benjamin  Gmwnin- 
shteld  threatened  to  shoot  Mr.  Gushing  if  he  contin- 
ued to  publish  such  things  as  they  had  complained 
of.  Mr.  Gushing  replied  that  it  had  been  his  en- 
deavor to  keep  his  paper  free  from  undue  personali- 
ties, though  he  considered  public  characters  and 
public  conduct  as  proper  subjects  of  animadversion; 
and  as  for  the  future  he  should  give  no  pledges,  hut 
should  be  governed  by  his  regard  for  decency,  and 
endeavor  to  give  no  just  cause  of  oflense.  The  con- 
versation became  so  loud  and  boisterous  that  it 
alarmed  the  females  of  Mr.  Cushing's  family,  who 
called  a  number  of  persons  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, as  listeners;  and  thus  the  whole  affiur  became 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  The  excitement  which 
ensued  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Gushing  was  obliged  to 
publish  a  full  account  of  the  interview. 

Party  polities  continued  to  rage  for  several  years 
afterwards  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  has  not 
been  exhibited  since. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  circumstances  connected 
with  this  period  was  that  of  ihe  Pictorial  Gerry- 
mander. The  Democratic  Legislature  of  1811-12 
had  carved  and  cut  up  the  towns  of  Essex  Gounty  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  favor  the  efection  of  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  (/ongress  from  ]*^.ssex  South.  The 
district  thus  formed  was  very  strange  in  its  outlines, 
running  from  Salem  all  around  the  line  of  back 
towns,  Lynn,  Andover,  Haverhill,  etc.,  and  ending  at 
Salisbury.  This  curious  arrangement  struck  the  eye 
of  (Jilbert  Stuart,  the  celebrated  ])ainter,  as  present- 
ing the  outlines  of  a  natural  monster,  and  ho  accord- 
ingly took  his  pencil,  and  by  affixing  claws  to  the 
lower  extremities  at  Salem  and  Marbleliciul,  wings  to 
the  back  at  Andover,  and  a  '  horrid  beak' at  Salis- 
bury, produced  the  figure  of  a  creature  which  he  said 
would  do  for  a  Salamander.  But  Major  Benjamin 
Russell  suggested  that   it   might   more   properly  be 
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called  a  "Gerrymander/'  in  allusion  to  Elbridge 
Qerry,  the  Democratic  (Governor  of  the  State.  It 
ever  after  received  this  title.  An  engraving  of  the 
monster  was  inserted  in  the  Gazetie  Ri\d  other  papers, 
and  printed  upon  handbills,  as  an  electioneering 
document.  In  1813,  when  the  Democrats  were  de- 
feated, the  Federalists  were  in  high  glee  over,  the 
"  Gerrymander,"  which  had  been  so  useful  to  them, 
and  on  the  morning  after  the  election  in  April,  a  fig- 
ure of  the  skeleton  of  the  deceased  monster  appeared 
in  the  GazetUf  with  the  appropriate  epitaph, 
"  Hatched  1812— killed  1813."  This  dcviie  wjis  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Appleton,  the  jocose  partner  of  Mr. 
Gushing  in  his  book-store,  who  cast  a  block  of  type- 
metal  and  engraved  the  figure  during  the  night  pre- 
vious to  its  publication.  There  was  subsequently 
published  a  picture  of  the  nondescript  in  its  coffin, 
and  a  fac-simile  of  the  grave-stone,  together  with 
an  amusing  programme  of  mock  ceremonials  at  its 
funeral. 

Mr.  Gushing  relinquished  the  publication  of  tlio 
Gazette  Dec.  31,  1822,  on  account  of  iniirni  health, 
and,  in  retiring  from  a  post  he  had  so  long  occupied, 
bade  adieu  to  his  friends  in  a  graceful  note.  He  died 
Sept.  28,  1824,  aged  sixty.  As  an  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, as  well  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gushing  & 
Appleton,  he  had  secured  a  host  of  friends,  who  re- 
membered him  as  ''the  amiable  and  giflcd  Gushing." 
His  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  were  such  as  com- 
niaudcd  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  stea<lf2ist  and  conscientious  in  his  political 
opinions,  a  person  of  thorough  integrity  in  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  gentle  and  pleasing  in  his  manners.  He 
is  described  as  having  had  strong  powers  of  mind, 
warmth  of  fancy,  various  and  extensive  knowledge, 
and  a  familiar  acciuaintancc  with  the  best  of  Knglish 
literature,  which  gave  attraction  and  fascination  to 
his  conversation. 

Among  the  writers  for  the  Gazette  during  Mr.  Gush- 
lug's  connection  with  it  was  the  late  Benjamin  Mer- 
rill, who  was  a  constant  and  voluminous  contributor 
to  its  columns,  and  whose  writings  contributed  largely 
to  its  success  and  influence  upon  the  public  mind. 

The  next  publishers  of  the  paper  were  Galeb  Gush- 
ing, a  son  of  ThonuLs  G.,  and  Ferdinand  Andrews,  who 
commenced  at  the  beginning  of  1823.  Mr.  Gushing 
withdrew  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  Mr.  Andrews 
continued  sole  publisher  until  April  1, 1825,  when  he 
sold  half  of  the  establishment  to  Galeb  Foote.  Mr. 
Foote  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  T.  G. 
Gushing,  who  had  himself  been  an  apprentice  of  Mr. 
Hall,  and  thus  was  established  a  personal  connection 
between  the  original  E^sex  Gazette  and  the  tSalem  Ga- 
zelle of  to-day.  In  182G,  Oct.  1st,  the  other  half  of  the 
Gazette  was  purchased  by  William  Brown,  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  who  removed  to  Lancaster  and  established 
a  paper  in  that  town.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Salem  to  publish  the  Landmark,  and  was  subsequently 
a  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Daiit/  Evening  Traveller, 


In  1833,  Jan.  1st,  Mr.  Foote  became  sole  proprietor 
of  the  Gazette,  He  was  assisted  for  some  time  by 
John  B.  Ghisholm,  and  afterwards  for  many  years  by 
Major  William  Brown.  In  1861,  Jan.  1st,  Nathaniel  A. 
Ilorton  became  associated  with  Mr.  Foote  as  publisher 
and  editor,  and  so  remains  at  the  present  time.  From 
Jan.  1,  1847,  until  Oct.  3, 1851,  the  Gazette  was  issued 
tri -weekly,  on  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  At 
the  latter  date  the  Saturday  edition  was  discontinued 
in  favor  of  an  enlarged  semi- weekly.  Since  the  mod- 
ern division  of  parties  the  Gazette  has  been  a  zealous 
and  eflicicnt  advocate  of  the  views  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  entire  harmony  with  its  old  antagonist,  the 

Register, 
The  printing-office  previous  to  1792  was  somewhere 

near  its  present  location,  and  for  two  years  subsequent 
to  that  time  in  Stearns'  Building.  It  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  present  neighborhood ;  then  to  No.  8 
Paved  Street.  From  1825  to  1827  it  occupied  the 
rooms  now  improved  by  the  Regieter  office.  It  was 
thence  removed  to  Golumbian  Hall,  in  Stearns'  Build- 
ing, and  in  1831  to  quarters  in  the  Holyoko  Building, 
where  it  remained  until  January,  1874,  when  it  occu- 
pied its  present  commodious  quarters  in  Hale's  Build- 
ing. 

8.  The  Salem  Register. — ^This  paper  was  com- 
menced during  the  first  year  of  the  present  century. 
May  12,  1800,  when  the  first  number  was  issued  with 
the  title  of  Tlic  Impartial  Register,  It  was  published 
on  Monday  and  Thursday,  by  William  Garlton,  who 
luul  withdrawn  from  the  Gazette  and  dissolved  his 
partnership  in  the  book  business  with  Thomas  0. 
Gushing  several  years  before,  as  we  have  already 
stated.  The  Register  started  in  opposition  to  the 
Federal  party,  and,  during  the  violent  political  strug- 
gles which  ensued,  was  an  able  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican cause.  It  selected  for  its  motto  the  following 
lines: 

**  All  parties  hero  nmy  ple«d  mn  honest,  r»Tortte  canae, 
Whoever  renaniM  beet  on  Niiinro*e,  Wisdom*!  Laws, 
Proclaims  eternal  Troth— gains  Heaven's  and  llen*s  applauis.** 

Dr.  Bentley  aided  Mr.  Garlton  in  his  new  publica- 
tion, as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  Gazette,  and 
his  famous  summaries  and  variety  of  miscellaneous 
and  local  iirttcles  soon  gave  the  paper  a  decided  char- 
acter. In  a  few  months,  Aug.  7th,  the  title  was  enlarged 
to  The  Salem  Impartial  Register,  This  was  continued 
until  Jan.  4,  1802,  when  the  word  '*  Impartial "  was 
dropped,  leaving  The  Salem  Register,  At  the  same 
time  the  original  motto  gave  place  to  the  well-known 
verse  which  is  still  printed  in  the  paper,  and  which 
was  written  impromptu  by  the  late  Judge  Story,  who 
is  said  to  have  scribbled  it  in  pencil  on  the  side  of  a 
printer's  case. 

**  Here  sliali  the  Presi  the  People's  lUghts  maintain, 
Unawed  by  Influence,  and  unbribed  by  Gain  ; 
Here  Patriot  Truth  her  gloriotis  precepts  draw. 
Pledged  to  Beligion,  Liberty  and  Laa.** 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1802)  the  editor. 
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Mr.  Carlton,  was  convicted  of  a  libel  on  Timothy 
Pickering,  and  suflered  imprisonment  therefor.  This 
occurred  just  after  the  election  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  this  district,  when  Jacob  Crowninshieldythe 
Democratic  camruhite,  wiuichoHon  over  Mr.  Pickering, 
who  was  tlie  Federal  candidate.  The  Itcguter  hud  as- 
serted that  "  Robert  Liston,  the  British  Ambassador, 
distributed  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  amongst  the 
partizans  of  the  English  nation  in  America/'  and  in- 
timated that  Mr.  Pickering  might  have  partaken  of 
**  these  secret  largesses,*'  *'  some  little  token,  some 
smldl  gratuity,  for  all  his  zealous  efforts  against  lib- 
erty and  her  sons,  for  all  his  attachment  to  the  inter- 
ests of  England,"  at  the  s^ime  time  indulging  in  con- 
temptuous tlings  toward  the  distingiiishe<1  ex-Secre- 
tary of  Stale.  To  uiiswer  for  this  article  Mr.  (Jarlton 
was  indicted  by  liic  grand  jury,  and  tried  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  Ipswich,  in  April,  1803.  He  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  payafineof  onehundred 
dollars  and  the  costs  of  prosecution ;  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  two  months,  and  to  give  bonds,  with 
two  sureties  in  four  hundred  dollars  each,  to  keep  the 
peace  for  two  years.  This  unfortunate  affair  is  simply 
illustrative  of  the  acerbity  of  party  feeling  at  that 
time. 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  this  imprison- 
ment Mr.  Carlton  died,  July  24, 1805,  aged  thirty- 
four  years.  He  had  suffered  from  fever  during  his  im- 
prisonment lis  stated  by  Dr.  JUiutley,  and  continued 
feeble  until  the  day  before  his  decease,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  violent  fever  and  derangement, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  twenty -four  hours.  Mr. 
Carlton  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  descended  from 
two  of  the  ancient  families  of  the  country.  His  con- 
stant friend  said  of  him :  **  He  always  possessed 
great  cheerfulness  of  temper  and  great  benevolence  of 
mind.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  perseverance,  in- 
tegrity  and  uprightness.  To  his  generous  zeiil  the 
public  wore  indi;l)te<l  for  the  early  informiition  which 
the  liiujii^lvr  gave  of  liiu  most  intert^ting  octturreuccs. 
To  a  tender  mother  lie  wtis  faithful,  and  to  his  family 
aflcctionate.  The  friends  of  his  youth  enjoyed  the 
warmth  of  his  gratitude.  His  professions  and  friend- 
ships were  sincere.  He  was  an  able  editor  and  an 
honest  num." 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Carlton  the  printing- 
office  was  removed  (January  3,  1803)  from  its  origi- 
nal location  in  the  house  on  lOsscx  Street,  next  below 
the  Franklin  building,  to  a  room  over  the  post-office, 
where  Bowker's  building  now  stands.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  head-piece  was  mounted,  a  figure  of  Lib- 
erty, with  the  motto,  '*  Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my 
country." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  C^irlton  the  Register  was 
puhlished  for  his  widow,  lOli/.abetli,  until  the  20tli  of 
August  ensuing,  when  she  died  also.  ft  was  then 
continued  "for  the  i)roprietors," — Dr.  Bentley  and 
Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.,  contributing  to  its  columns  for 
nearly  two  years.     In  August,  1800,  an  advertisement 


appeared,  stating  that  '*  The  Salem  Jiet/ieter  having 
been  supported  in  its  editorial  department  by  the 
voluntary  assistance  of  its  friends  since  the  decease 
of  the  late  editor,  Mr.  Carlton,  the  proprietors  aro 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  e<litor  to  conduct  the  same 
in  future."  No  new  arrangement  was  commenced, 
however,  until  July  23,  1807,  when  a  "  new  series," 
entitled  7%e  E*$e,c  RegUter^  was  commenced  by 
Haven  Pool  and  Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.,  assisted  by  S. 
Cleveland  Blydon.  At  this  time  the  famous  motto- 
verse  was  dropped,  and  the  following  sentence  adopt- 
ed as  a  substitute:  '' I^et  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  be  the  pole-star  of  your  public  and 
private  deliberations."  [Ilamsay.]  Mr.  BIydon's 
name  rcnuiiued  in  the  paper  only  about  six  months, 
when,  January  (>,  1808,  it  wits  withdrawn.  The  pub- 
lication days  were  then  changed  to  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  '*  for  various  reasons,  some  of  a  public  and 
some  of  a  private  nature."  The  favorite  motto  was 
again  resumed. 

On  June  28, 1811,  Mr.  Pool,  the  eldest  proprietor, 
although  only  twenty-nine,  suddenly  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  leaving  Mr.  Palfray  the  sole  editor  and 
publisher  for  the  next  twenty-three  years.  Mr.  Pool 
was  described  iu  au  obituary  notice  as  "  an  affection-^ 
ate  husband,  kind  parent  and  dutiful  son.  He  was  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  constant  and  ardent  in  his 
friendships  and  excessively  fond  in  his  domestic  at- 
tachnienlH."  lie  is  rcmcMubercd  as  a  gonial  and  gay 
companion. 

The  printing-office  was  located  successively  in  the 
three  buildings  next  below  the  Franklin  Place  until 
April  28, 1828,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Stearns' 
Building,  and  on  October  5,  1832,  it  was  finally^  re- 
nu)ved  to  Central  Building,  where  it  now  remains. 

On  February  1,  1823,  the  old  ])ublication  days, 
Monday  and  Thursday,  were  resumed.  On  January 
1,  1835,  John  Chapnuui,  who  had  entered  the  office  as 
an  apprentice  in  1807,  was  admitted  its  partner  iu  the 
hiisineHH,  and  continued  until  his  tieath. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Palfray,  who  had  been  idcntifie<l 
with  the  Ket/inter  as  Mr.  Gushing  had  been  with  the 
Gazette,  occurred  August  23,  1838,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Salem,  a  descendant 
of  Peter  Palfray,  one  of  the  first  settlors  of  this  place 
— having  arrived  here  several  yeai-s  before  Governor 
Endicott.  Mr.  Palfray  served  his  time  as  a  printer 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  who?e  ollice  he  entered  in  1801.  He 
assumed  a  share  iu  the  charge  of  the  lUgUter  while 
yet  a  minor,  and  his  tact  and  good  judgment,  thence- 
forth exerted,  largely  increased  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  and  gave  it  popularity  and  influence.  He  was 
the  sole  conductor  during  the  times  of  the  embargo 
and  the  war  with  Kngland,  wlien  political  feeling  ran 
very  high,  and  was  much  emhiltered  by  personal  hos- 
tilities. "Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  excitements 
of  those  periods,"  said  his  eulogist,  the  late  Joseph  K. 
Sprague,  **  Mr.  Palfray  gave  as  little  just  cause  of  of- 
fense as  any  man    living  could.     Possessed  of  most 
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generous  and  honorable  feelings,  he  never  willingly 
gave  just  cause  of  offense  to  a  political  opponent. 
Personal  allusions  were  always  painful  to  him — and 
at  those  periods  of  deadly  feud,  when  he  was  placed 
at  the  editorial  desk,  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
take  from  the  papers  handed  him  for  publication  the 
poisoned  arrows;  and  when  he  could  not  consistently 
with  political  duty,  wholly  remove  personal  allusions, 
to  soflen  them  to  the  utmost  limit.*'  .  .  .  *'  With 
but  slight  advantages  of  education,  there  were  but  few 
who  were  more  useful  to  society.  His  heart  was  the 
abode  of  pure  tlioughU — his  life  the  excinpbir  of  good 
principles.  The  tongue  of  calumny,  in  the  times  of 
bitterest  political  animosities,  never  breathed  a  sylla- 
ble against  the  spotless  purity  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. " 

Though  Mr.  Palfray  never  sought  office,  he  held 
several  public  trusts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city 
government  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanic  Ansociation.  He  had  Berve<l 
with  UHefiilnesH  in  both  hraiicheH  of  the  LcgiHhilure. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  PuHVay,  the  paper  was  con- 
tinued by  the  surviving  partner,  Mr.  Chapman, — the 
family  of  the  former  retaining  an  interest  in  the  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Chapman,  by  the  soundness  of  his 
'judgment  and  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  continued  success  of  the  Register^ 
although  he  was  not  a  regular  contributor  to  its  col- 
umns. The  paper  was  an  able  exponent  of  the  pur- 
po.HCs  of  the  Whij^  party  during  the  entire  period  of 
its  existence,  and  Mr.  Chapman  wils  made  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council  in  recognition  of  the  value 
of  his  services  to  his  party.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  Uepubliean  party  trium]>hed  in  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  rresidency  of  the  United 
KtatcH,  Mr.  (yhapnnm  wjih  appointed  prmtuniHter  of 
Salem.  On  January  1,  1830,  Charles  W.  Palfray,  a 
son  of  the  former  proprietor,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University,  assumed  the  place  vacated  by  his 
father.  In  1841,  January  1st,  the  earlier  name  of  The 
Salem  Register  was  again  adopted.  Eben  N.  Walton 
became  associate  publisher  and  editor,  January  1, 
1873,  and  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Chapman,  April 
19,  1873,  the  paper  has  been  published  by  Palfray  (V 
WalU»n. 

The  ReyUter  during  the  more  than  half-century  of 
its  existence  has  received  the  contributions  of  able 
pens.  Dr.  Bentley  and  the  late  Sheriff  Sprague  were 
voluminous  and  influential  writers  in  its  columns  for 
a  great  many  years.  Judge  Story,  during  his  residence 
in  Salem,  was  a  frequent  contributor.  So  was  Andrew 
Dunlap  for  many  years  previous  to  1825.  The  "Sum- 
maries "  of  Dr.  Bentley  have  become  famous.  These 
concise  and  curious  medleys  were  furnished  regularly 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  often  extended  to  a 
column  and  a  half  of  close  matter,  and  sometimes  to 
several  columns.  They  were  continued  until  the  very 
close  of  his  life,  the  last "  Summary  *'  appearing  in  the 
Register  published  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  the 


last  day  of  the  year  1819.  These  contributions  from 
Dr.  Bentley's  industrious  pen  were  thus  constantly 
furnished  without  ever  a  dollar  being  received  by  him 
as  compensation.  He  labored  without  the  expecta- 
tion or  desire  of  reward. 

9.  The  Weekly  Visitant.— In  1806,  during  the 
rage  of  party  politics,  a  periodical  was  commenced  by 
Haven  Pool,  of  a  purely  literary  character,  though 
not  of  great,  pretensions.  It  was  an  octavo,  entitled 
The  Weekly  VisUanty  published  on  Saturday  evening 
"directly  west  of  the  Tower  of  Dr.  Prince's  Church." 
Price  two  dollars  per  year.  Jt  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  afford  its  patrons  more  agreeable  reading 
than  was  furnished  in  the  political  papers,  an  idea 
which  was  expressed  in  the  couplet  adopted  as  a 
motto : 

"  Onre  arc  Uie  plant  of  fair,  dellglitful  poace, 
Un warped  hy  party  race,  to  live  like  broUiera.** 

10.  The  Fill  en  I). — ^The  llsitant  had  a  successor 
the  next  year  in  77m;  Friaid,  started  by  Mr.  Pool,  in 
connection  with  St(^phen  C.  Hlyth,  as  editor,  January 
3,  1807.  It  was  published  weekly,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, of  the  connnon  newspaper  form,  at  two  dollars 
per  year.  It  was  announced  as  a  "new  and  neutral 
paper,"  and  was  therefore  spoken  of  as  "a  scheme  novel 
in  its  design ; "  nevertheless  it  was  hoped  that  by 
avoiding  insipidity  it  might  be  made  interesting. 
Like  its  predecessor,  this  paper  indicated  a  desire  for 
peace  in  the  community  by  selecting  a  peaceful  motto 
from  JCcclesiasticus :  "  Sweet  language  will  multiply 
friends;  and  a  fair  speaking  tongue  will  increase 
kind  greetings.''  The  Friend  lasted  about  six  months,, 
until  July  18th,  and  was  then  merged  in  the  Register^ 
with  which  the  publisher  and  editor  also  formed  a 
connection.  Mr.  Blyth  had  changed  his  name  to 
Hlydon,  during  the  year,  by  consent  of  the  General 
Court.  He  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  taught  school 
here.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Canada,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  there. 

11.  12,  13.  Humorous  Publications. — In  1807 
and  1808  Mr.  John  S.  Appleton,  of  the  firm  of  Gush- 
ing &  Appleton,  who  was  known  as  a  ready  wit,  got 
out  two  or  three  small  humorous  publications,  which 
had  a  temporary  run  as  periodicals.  One  of  these 
was  *^The  Fool,  By  Thomas  Brainless,  £s<|.,  LL.D., 
Jester  to  his  Majesty,  the  Public.  A  new  and  useless 
paper,  of  no  particular  form  or  size,  issued  at  irregu- 
lar intervals;  and  the  price  to  be  led  at  the  generosity 
of  the  public."  This  was  issued  in  1807.  Then  there 
was  "the  Barber's  Shop,  kept  by  Sir  David  llazor," 
published  by  Gushing  &  Appleton  in  1808  and  print- 
ed by  Joshua  Gushing,  a  brother  of  Thomas  C.  Gush- 
ing. Another  of  these  ephemeral  sheets,  the  Punches 
of  those  days,  was  Salmagundi,  from  the  same 
source.  In  all  of  these  the  Republican  party  was  the 
object  of  ridicule  and  satire. 

14.  The  Gospel  Visitant. — This  was  the  title  of 
a  quarterly  octavo  magazine,  commenced  in  Salem  in 
1811,  to  espouse  the  doctrine  of  Univeralism.     It  is 
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interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  first 
regular  periodical  issued  by  that  denomination  in  this 
country.  There  )iad  hcen  previously  an  occasional 
publication  in  Boston  entitled  The  Berean, — contain- 
ing the  proceedings  of  an  association, — eight  numbers 
of  which  were  printed  at  irregular  intervals,  without 
regard  to  time;  but  the  VUitarU  was  the  first  regular 
periodical.  It  was  started  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Con- 
ference of  Universal  Ministers,  assembled  at  Qiouces- 
ter  in  January  of  that  year.  The  conductors  were 
Thomas  Jones,  of  Gloucester,  Rosea  Ballou,  of  Ports-- 
mouth,  Abner  Kneeland,  of  Charlestown,  and  Edward 
Turner,  of  Salem,  all  prominent  clergymen  of  that 
communion,  settled  over  societies  in  the  places 
named.  The  contents  of  the  magazine  were  chiefly 
sermons,  i^sijuys  and  briefer  articles  uimhi  religious 
and  doctrinal  points.  The  price  was  twenty-five 
cents  a  number.  The  numbers  for  June  and  Septem- 
ber were  j)rinted  at  the  Register  office;  that  for  De- 
cember, by  Ward  &  Coburn,  on  North  Street;  and 
that  for  March,  1812,  was  published  in  Charlestown. 
The  second  volume  did  not  appear  until  1817,  when  it 
was  printed  by  Warwick  Palfruy,  Jr.  It  was  now  edit- 
ad  by  llosea  Hallou  and  Edward  Turner.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Vol.  3,  April,  1818,  the  publication 
was  removed  to  Haverhill  and  assumed  by  P.  N.  Green. 

15.  The  Salem  OitsERVER. — ^The  first  number  of 
The  Observer  was  published  January  2,  1823,  by  Wil- 
liam and  Stephen  B.  Ives — the  former  an  apprentice 
of  Mr.  Gushing,  of  the  Gazette,  It  was  of  the  royal 
size,  and  issued  weekly  on  Monday  evening,  from  the 
Washington  Hall  building,  No.  2  Court  Street.  Price, 
two  dollars.  The  paper  was  designed  to  be  a  literary 
and  miscellaneous  sheet,  eschewing  party  politics, — a 
character  which  it  has  maintained  until  the  present 
time.  It  was  edited  by  Benj.  Lynde  Oliver,  Esq.,  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  After  the  fifth  number  the  time 
of  publication  was  changed  to  Saturday  evening, 
which  arrangement  continued  for  twenty-two  num- 
bers, and  then  Saturday  morning  becainie  the  time  of 
publication,  and  so  continues  now.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  Vol.  2,  1824,  the  title  was  changed  to  Salem 
Observer,  and  at  the  same  time  Joseph  G.  Waters, 
Esq.,  became  editor,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Oliver.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  Mr.  Waters  withdrew  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  paper,  but  continued  to  be  a 
contributor  for  several  years  afterwards.  In  1825, 
January  15th,  the  name  was  enlarged  to  Salem  Litera- 
ry and  Commercial  Observer^  and  this  was  borne  until 
January  3,  1829,  when  the  title  Sa/em  Observer  was 
resumed. 

The  printing-office  was  removed,  November  25, 
1820,  from  its  original  location  to  "Messrs.  1*.  &  A. 
Cha.se'a  now  brick  building  in  Washington  Street." 
There  it  remained  until  1832,  February  4th,  when  it 
was  again  removed  to  quarters  in  Stearns'  Building 
which  it  occupied  for  fifty  years.  In  1882  the  pro- 
prietors erected  the  Observer  Building,  of  three 
stories,  of  l)riek,  in  Kinsman  Place,  next  to  the  City 


Hall,  and  these  commodious  quarters  they  still  oc- 
cupy. In  1837,  January  7  th,  Mr.  George  W.  Pease,  who 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  partnership,  and  in  1839,  January  5th,  Mr. 
Stephen  11.  Ives  withdrew,  leaving  the  firm  of  Ives  & 
Pease. 

The  Observer  has  from  the  beginning  "pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way "  as  a  well-established  family 
newspaper,  experiencing  fewer  changes  of  fortune 
than  some  papers  we  have  mentioned,  and  therefore 
affording  fewer  incidents  "to  make  a  note  of."  Es- 
tablished in  a  time  of  intense  political  excitement  as 
a  non-partisan  paper,  it  was  the  first  to  succeed  upon 
that  basis. 

At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Waters'  editorship,  Rol* 
omoii  S.  Whipple  became  u  regular  contributor  to  ita 
columns,  and  ailerwards  Wilson  Flagg,  Ilev.  E.  M. 
Stone,  Edwin  Jocelyn  and  Stephen  B.  Ives,  Jr.  Qil- 
bert  L.  Streeter  became  associated  with  the  Observer 
on  January  1, 1847,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  of  two  years,  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
ever  since. 

IG.  Salem  Oouuikii. — In  1828,  September  17th, 
Charles  Amburger  Andrews  began  a  weekly  paper, 
the  Salem  Courier,  which  was  published  on  Wednes- 
day, at  three  dollars,  from  an  oflUce  in  the  East  India 
Marine  Hall  building.  It  proclaimed  itself  "  strictly 
independent,"  a  supporter  of  Adams'  administration, 
an  opponent  of  the  tarifi*,  etc.  It  became,  however, 
a  theological  rather  than  a  political  paper,  and  was  a 
zealous  antagonist  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  Its 
editor  was  a  pleasant  and  humorous  writer,  and  had 
able  correspondents.  But  the  paper  was  continued 
for  only  one  year.  Mr  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the 
bar,  and  served  as  a  representative  of  the  city  in  the 
Legislature.     He  died  June  17,  1843. 

17.  TiiK  HiVK.—This  was  a  small  weekly  publica- 
tion for  children,  commenced  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1828,  by  W.  and  S.  H.  Ives.  The  picture  of 
a  bee-hive  ornamentcil  its  (ii'st  page,  and  it^  contents 
were  mostly  selected. 

After  the  fifth  number  it  was  issued  on  Wednes- 
day. It  continued  for  two  years.  The  first  volume 
was  IGmo  and  the  second  an  8vo.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  papers  intended  exclusively  for  children, 
which  are  now  so  numerous  and  excellent. 

18.  LADIE.S'  Miscellany. — A  small  weekly  folio, 
with  this  title,  was  commenced  January  6,  1829,  a 
specimen  number  having  been  issued  on  the  7th  of 
November  preceding.  It  was  printed  at  the  Register 
office  by  John  Chapman,  on  Tuesday,  at  one  dollar 
j>er  year.  It  was  designed  "  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
amusing,  instrnetive  and  unexceptionable  reading  to 
the  Ladies  of  Salem  and  vicinity."  At  the  close  of 
the  volume  the  i.ssne  wiis  susi)ended  for  want  of  sup- 
port, but  April  7,  1830,  a  second  volume  was  com- 
menced, on  Wednesday,  in  consideration  of  a  "  consid- 
erable accession  to  the  list  of  subscribers."  At  the 
close  of  this  volume  the  publication  ceased. 
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19.  Essex  County  Mercuiiy. — ^The  publicuiion 
of  a  diminutive  weekly  paper  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Gazette  was  commenced  in  1831,  Juno  8th,  under 
the  name  of  Salem  Mercury,  It  has  since  been  much 
enlarged,  and  is  now  entitled  Es8ex  County  Mercury^ 
Danvern^  Beverly  and  Marbleliend  Courier,  It  is  made 
up  mainly  from  the  columns  of  the  Gazette. 

20.  Salem  Advertiseu.— The  first  organ  of  the 
modern  Democratic  party  in  Salem  was  The  Commer- 
cial  AdvertUeTy  commenced  April  4,  1832,  by  Edward 
Pal  fray  and  James  R.  Cook.  It  w^as  started  as  a 
semi- weekly,  on  Wetlncsday  and  Saturday.  The 
oflico  was  in  Central  building,  over  the  Savings 
Bank.  It  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  election  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  and  throughout 
its  exiHtence  of  seventeen  years  continued  to  uphold 
the  views  of  the  Democratic  party.  After  the  first 
year  the  additional  title  of  Essex  County  Journal  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  published  as  a  weekly,  on 
Wednesday,  until  July  8,  1837,  when  Pairray  &  Cook 
sold  out  to  Charles  VV.  Wofnlbury,  who  issued  it  as  a 
semi-weekly  again,  under  the  name  of  77«j  Sdlein  Ad- 
vertUer,  Thus  it  was  continued  until  February, 
1849,  when  it  was  a  weekly  once  more  until  its  final 
close,  August  1,  1849.  From  October  16,  1841,  until 
September  11,  1844,  the  title  was  Salem  Advertiser  and 
AryuSf  after  which  the  word  "Argus"  was  omitted. 

So  many  persons  were  connected  with  the  Adver- 
tiser at  various  times,  as  editors  and  publishers,  that 
we  must  mention  them  briefly.  During  the  pro- 
]>rietorship  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  Win.  H.  Pike  served  as 
editor  for  about  six  weeks  from  October  17, 1838.  Henry 
Blaney  served  two  terms  as  proprietor,  first,  from  March 
11,  1840,  until  October  16,  1841,  and  again  from  June 
21,  1843,  until  September  II,  1844.  Benjannn  KingA- 
bury,  Jr.,  was  editor  during  the  political  campaign  of 
1840.  Edward  Pal  fray  took  a  second  turn  of  two 
years  between  Mr.  Blaney's  two  periods.  H.  C. 
Hobart  and  F.  C.  Crown inshield  were  the  editors 
during  the  campaign  of  1844.  Mr.  Hobart  after- 
wards went  to  Wisconsin,  and  became  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  Mr.  Crowninshield  enlisted  for  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  was  a  lieutenant  of  a  company.  Messrs. 
Variiey,  Parsons  cV  Co.  were  the  next  publishers, 
from  November  20,  1844,  to  December  31,  1845,  and 
were  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Perlcy  &  Parsons,  Mr. 
Varney  having  gone  to  the  war  as  a  corporal.  The 
final  publisher  wjis  Mr.  Eben  N.  Walton,  who  began 
February  15,  1847,  and  continued  to  the  end.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  an  earlier  editor,  and  once  postmaster 
here,  was  the  third  one  who  went  to  the  war.  He  was 
drowned  on  his  way  back.  Before  he  came  to  Salem 
he  published  the  Oloucester  Democrat.  Edward  Pal- 
fray,  the  projector  of  the  paper,  and  the  person  who 
was  longest  editor  of  it,  died  at  the  Worcester  Hos- 
pital in  1846,  April  14th,  aged  forty-one.  He  was  a 
spirited  and  forcible  writer,  a  zealous  Democrat  and 
a  kind-hearted  man. 
21.  Saturday    Evening   Bulletin. — ^This  was 


the  title  of  a  small  neutral  paper,  published  weekly 
by  Palfray  &  Cook,  at  the  Advertiser  office.  Price,  one 
dollar.  It  continued  for  one  year,  from  May  18, 
1833,  when  it  was  relinquished  in  favor  of  a  political 
journal.    It  was  edited  by  Nicholas  Devereux. 

22.  The  Constitution  a  lirt. — ^Tliis  was  the  po- 
liticjil  journal  which  followed  the  Bulletin,  Its  pub- 
lishers were  the  same.  It  was  a  small  weekly.  It 
sustained  Marcus  Morton  for  Governor  and  Joseph 
S.  Cabot  for  Congress.  The  duration  of  this  paper 
was  from  June  28,  1834,  until  the  close  of  the  year — 
a  little  more  than  six  months. 

23.  The  Landmark. — In  1834,  August  20th,  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  entitled  The  Landmark^  of  goodly  size 
and  elegant  typography,  sent  out  its  first  number  from 
a  new  printing-oflice,  corner  of  Essex  and  Liberty 
Streets.  It  was  printed  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day by  Ferdinand  Andrews,  formerly  of  the  Gazette^ 
and  subsequently  publisher  of  the  Boston  Traveller^ 
and  was  edited  by  llcv.  Dudley  Phelps. 

T\\Q  iMudmark  yi2A  started  in  the  period  of  'Hhe 
Unitarisn  controversy,''  and  was  intended  to  coun- 
teract the  inllucnce  of  Unitarianism,  which  was  prev- 
alent in  Salem  at  that  time.  It  was  also  intended  to 
give  utterance  to  anti-slavery  and  temperance  senti- 
ments, both  of  which  topics  were  beginning  to  at- 
tract serious  attention.  On  January  31,  1835,  a  com- 
munication was  published  in  the  Landmark  upon  the 
subject  of  temperance,  which  caused  more  excitement 
in  the  community  than  any  other  publication  either 
before  or  since.  It  was  the  famous  article  by  liev. 
George  B.  Cheever,  then  the  young  pastor  of  the 
Branch  Church  in  Howard  Street,  entitled  "  Enquire 
at  Amos  Qiles'  Distillery."  It  set  forth  in  lurid 
colors  the  evils  attending  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  de]>ictcd,  with  groat 
severity  of  language,  the  responsibility  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  liquor  business.  It  was  understood  to 
have  personal  reference  to  a  prominent  and  reputable 
citizen  of  Salem,  a  deacon  of  the  First  Church,  who 
was  a  distiller,  and  was  alleged  to  contain  libelous 
matter.  The  editor  of  the  Landmark  apologized  in 
the  next  number  for  the  ap|>earanco  of  the  obnox- 
ious article,  but  this  did  not  allay  the  public  excite- 
ment ;  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  Mr.  Cheevcr  was 
publicly  whipped  in  Essex  Street,  just  above  Se well 
Street,  by  Ellas  Ham,  the  foreman  of  the  distillery, 
who  used  a  cowhide  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  Landmark  oflUce,  with  the  apparent  design  of 
wrecking  it,  but  it  was  defended  from  the  inside,  and 
the  assault  failed.  Mr.  Ham  was  fined  fifly  dollars 
for  the  whipping.  Mr.  Cheever  was  tried  for  libel, 
and,  although  defended  by  Kufus  Choatc,  was  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars and  imprisonment  in  Salem  jail  for  one  month. 
He  was  escorted  to  jail  by  his  friends,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  every  convenience  and  luxury.  The 
parties  to  these  events  subsequently  and  consequently 
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left  town.  Mr.  Hum  became  an  active  friend  of  tem- 
perance in  ufter-years.  Mr.  Phelps  retired  from  the 
Ijandmarkj  and  Mr.  Cheever  left  the  Branch  Church 
and  entered  upon  a  disting^iished  career  in  New 
York  ('ity.  The  J.andmark  was  not  ttustuinod  in  itM 
advanced  position,  and  its  publication  ceased  Novem- 
ber 2,  183G,  in  a  little  more  than  two  years  from  the 
outset. 

24.  TiiK  LidiiTiiousE. — During  the  time  of  the 
Landmark  a  small  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  Light- 
houae^  was  printed  at  the  QaztUe  office,  and  *' edited 
by  an  Association  of  (lentlemen/'  the  design  of  which 
wiis  "  to  represent  the  sentiments  and  espouse  the  in- 
terests of  liberal  Christianity/'  It  was  recognized  as 
an  antagonist  of  the  /yd /K/morit,  and  was  continued 
from  June  11th  until  ()ctf>ber  iUst  of  the  year  1835. 
The  first  nine  numbers  were  issued  on  Monday;  the 
remainder  on  Saturday. 

25.  Essex  Coitnty  Democrat. — ^This  was  the  ti- 
tle of  a  paper  removed  hither  from  Gloucester  in  the 
fall  of  1838,  to  sustain  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Cabot  section  of  the  Democratic  party, 
in  distinction  from  those  of  the  Rantoul  section.  It 
was  edited  and  published  by  Joseph  Dunham  Friend. 
The  first  number  was  issued  November  2d  of  that 
year.  After  continuing  for  a  time  as  a  semi-weekly, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  it  became  a  weekly.  It  ex- 
pired in  about  three  months. 

2G.  The  Hakuisonian. — During  the  exciting  \yo- 
litical  contest  of  1840  a  small  campaign  paper,  en- 
titled The  Jfai-risoaian^  containing  speeches  and 
documents,  wan  published  by  the  editor  of  the  Oa- 
zetU,  It  wjui  commenced  on  Saturday,  February  22d, 
and  continued  weekly  until  the  election,  lending  its 
aid  to  the  Whig  nominees. 

27.  The  Wiii«. — This  also  was  a  campaign  paper, 
a  few  numbers  of  which  were  published  in  1840  at  the 
Rt(jister  ofhce,  to  promote  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  to  the  Presidency.  Such  campaign  sheets 
as  the  Whig  and  Jlan-isonian  were  numerous  during 
the  memorable  contest  of  that  year,  and  exerted  a 
large  influence  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Harrison 
and  Tyler.  They  were  published  at  very  low  rates, 
and  freely  purchase<l  by  political  clubs  for  gratuitous 

.distribution. 

28.  Genius  of  Christianity. — This  was  the  title 
of  a  small  semi-monthly  sheet,  printed  at  the  Observer 
otiice,  for  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Comings,  for  two  years  from 
January  I,  1841.  It  was  a  religious  paper,  as  its  ti- 
tle indicates.  Mr.  Comings  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Campbellite  faith,  and  had  a  society  in  a  room  on 
Washington  Street,  opposite  the  court-house. 

20.  The  Chkistian  Teacheu. — This  was  substan- 
tially the  same  publication  as  the  iieniua  of  ChriHli- 
anlty,  containing,  as  it  did,  the  same  nuitter  as  that 
sheet,  thrown  into  a  <|uarto  form,  once  a  month,  for 
circulation  through  the  mail.  It  was  issued  during 
the  year  1882.  The  printers  and  editor  were  of 
course  the  same. 


80.  **The  Lo<x>motivk,  an  Inde|)endent  Journal." 
— In  April,  1842,  William  H.  Perley  commenced  a 
weekly  paper  in  Lynn,  entitled  The  Loamoiive,  which 
was  removed  to  Central  building,  Salem,  December 
17,  1842,  and  publislie4l  hero  on  Satunhiy,  until  July 
8,  1843 — about  six  months.  A  few  numbers  in  Feb- 
ruary were  published  semi-weekly,  on  a  diminutive 
sheet.  From  May  13th  it  was  published  by  Perley  & 
Whittier.  It  was  humorous  and  miscellaneous  in  its 
character. 

31.  Essex  County  Wasiiingtonian.— ^This  paper 
was  printed  in  Lynn,  by  Christopher  Robinson,  and 
was  published  in  Lynn  and  Salem,  on  Thursday,  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year  1842.  Its  connection  with 
Salem  was  brief  and  merely  nominal.  It  was  one  of 
the  curliest  of  the  numerous  temperance  i>eriodicab 
which  sprang  up  at  the  time  of  the  Waihmgianian 
or  moral  suasion  movement.  The  editor  at  one  time 
was  the  Rev.  David  U.  Barlow,  of  Lynn. 

32.  Salem  Wash inutoni an.— This  paper,  like 
the  preceding  one,  had  only  a  nominal  connection 
with  our  city.  It  was  printed  in  Jioston,  by  J.  B. 
Hall,  published  by  Theodore  Abbott,  and  edited  by 
Charles  W.  Dcnison.  Its  Salem  ollice  was  in  Waah- 
ington  Hall  (then  permanently  occupied  by  a  tem- 
perance society),  whence  it  was  circulated  on  Satur- 
day, for  a  short  time,  in  1843,  commencing  July  8th. 
It  soon  aftenvards  assumed  the  title  New  England 
Washiiigtanian,  and  was  publisheil  in  IkMton  under 
that  name  for  several  yean. 

38.  Indkimcndknt  1)km<k;uat. — A  division  existed 
in  the  Democratic  party  in  1843,  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  weekly  paper  here  to  sustain  David 
Pingree  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  Robert 
Rantoul,  Jr.  It  was  entitled  Independent  Democrat; 
was  commenced  March  Gth,  and  continued  for  a  few 
weeks  only.     Wm.  H.  Perley  was  the  printer. 

34.  Tmc  VoKUCOKTiiK  Pkoi»lk. — in  1843,  May  7th 
Sylvanus  Brown,  who  was  then  in  Salem  Jail  for  tlis- 
turbing  a  religious  meeting,  published  at  the  Loco- 
motive office  three  numbers  of  a  small  sheet  with  the 
foregoing  designation,  beginning  A  fay  7,  1843.  Mr. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  sect  of  **  Comcouters,"  then 
somewhat  numerous,  so  called  because  they  came  out 
from  the  churches  as  a  protest  against  the  pro-slavery 
tendencies  of  the  pulpit. 

35.  Voi<;e  Around  tiik  Jail. — \n  1843  Henry 
Clapp,  Jr.,  issued  a  small  transient  publication  with 
the  foregoing  title,  from  W.  11.  Perley's  printing-of- 
fice. Afr.  Clapp  was  editor  of  the  Lf/nn  Pioneer,  and 
was  then  an  occupant  of  Salem  Jail  under  a  sentence 
for  libel.  His  "  Voice"  in  this  printed  form  was  in 
favor  of  radical  reform.  Mr.  Clapp  was  a  (larrisonian 
Abolitionist,  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  substM|uently 
became  prominent  jis  a  journalist  in  New  York  City. 

30.  Tin:  Kvan«elist. — For  the  second  time  the 
publication  of  a  Universal ist  periodical  was  begun  in 
Balem,  Aug.  12,  1843.  It  was  a  small  weekly,  with 
the  foregoing  title,  issued  on  Saturday  from  Samuel 
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T.  Damoirs  ollk'c  in  Manning's  Building.  The  edi- 
tors were  L.  S.  Everett,  J.  M.  Austin  and  S.  C.  Bulke- 
ley,  the  first  settled  over  the  Uuiversalist  society  in 
Halem,  and  the  others  pastors  in  Dan  vers.  The 
Evangelist  was  sustained  only  six  months. 

37.  Ehsex  County  Ukformku. — ^This  was  the 
third  temperance  paper  puhlished  here  as  an  aid  to 
The  Waahingionian  or  moral  suasion  movement.  It 
was  issued  weekly,  on  Saturday,  upon  a  small  sheet, 
from  the  office  of  S.  T.  Damon.  T.  G.  Chipman  was 
the  editor.  It  lasted  three  montlis  from  September  2, 
1843. 

38.  The  Temperance  Offering. — ^The  Rev.  N. 
Hervey,  who  preached  to  a  Free  Church  in  Washing- 
ton Hall,  commenced  February,  1845,  a  monthly 
12mo  periodical,  with  the  title  named  above.  Dur- 
ing that  year  it  was  printed  at  the  Gazette  oHice.  The 
second  and  last  volume,  for  1840,  was  printed  in  Bos- 
ton, of  octavo  si/.e,  and   with   the  additional  title  nf 

Voulh'n    (\iHvade.      The    volnnicM    havr   Hincc    been 
issued  in  book-form. 

39.  Salem  ORAcrJc. — In  1848  two  numbers  of  a 
small  advertising  sheet,  calle<l  The  Oracle,  were  pub- 
lished for  the  months  of  January  and  February  by 
Henry  Blaney.  Four  more  numbers,  enlarged,  for 
the  four  months  following,  were  printed  at  the  Ga- 
zeile  office  for  Jos.  L.  Wall  is,  editor. 

40.  lilssEX  County  Time8. — This  paper  was  a 
Democratic  weekly,  published  in  the  fall  of  1848,  by 
E.  K.  Averill.  It  began  in  Marblelicad,  where  ten 
numbers  were  issued,  and  ende<l  \{»  brief  {leriod  here 
with  three  numbers  more.  It  was  issued  irregularly. 
The  principal  writer  for  its  columns  was  E  K.  Aver- 
ill,  Jr.,  who  was  better  known  as  a  writer  of  "yellow 
covered  literature'^  for  Gleason*s  publishing  house 
in  Boston. 

41.  The  Free  World. — This  was  a  spirited  cam- 
paign paper,  published  during  the  Presidential  con- 
test in  1848,  in  support  of  Van  l^uren  and  Adams, 
the  Free-Soil  candidates.  It  commenced  August  15th, 
and  continued  on  Friday  until  November  10th.  The 
editor  was  George  F.  Chever,  I'^sq.  It  was  printed  at 
the  Obierver  ofliee. 

42.  SaIiKM  Daily  Cii RON k.'le. — The  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  daily  paper  in  Salem  was  made  by 
Jlenry  Blaney,  who,  in  1848,  March  1,  began  the 
Salem  Daily  Chronicle.  It  was  printed  in  Bowker's 
building,  and  published  every  afternoon  at  one  cent  a 
copy.     It  took  no  part  in  politics  and  was  short  lived. 

43.  The  Asteroid.— In  August,  1848,  William  H. 
Hutchinson,  a  job  printer,  commenced  a  small 
monthly  sheet  for  the  entertainment  of  the  young 
people  in  our  public  schools,  etc.,  entitled  as  above. 
It  was  continued  here  for  several  months,  and  was 
then  removed  to  Boston. 

44.  E8SEX  County  Freeman.— The  Free-Soil 
movement  in  1848-49  led  to  the  establishment  of 
several  new  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth.   One  of  these  wns  the  Emcx  County  I'Veeman, 


the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  by  Gilbert  L. 
Streeter  and  William  Porter  August  1,  1849.  It  was 
designed  to  aid  the  ])olitical  an ti -slavery  movement, 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose  sustsiined  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  subse<iuently 
those  of  the  coalition  of  the  Free-Soil  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  It  was  published  semi-weekly,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  three  dollars  per  year, 
from  an  office  in  Ilale's  building.  In  1850,  Nov.  25th, 
Mr.  Streeter  withdrew  his  interest  in  the  paper,  but 
remained  as  editor.  The  publication  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Porter  until  1852,  Feb.  llth,  when  he  withdrew, 
and  the  publicntion  was  assumed  by  "  Benjamin  W. 
Lander  for  the  Proprietors."  At  the  same  time  Geo. 
F.  Chever,  Esq.,  associated  himself  with  the  former 
editor  as  joint  conductors  of  the  paper.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  establishment  was  pur- 
chased by  Ucv.  J.  E.  Pomfret,  the  former  editors  con- 
tinuing their  services  in  that  department  for  several 
iiunitlis.  Mr.  Ponifret  wiis  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
for  one  year,  afler  which  Edwin  Lawrence,  of  the 
Lynn  Hay  State,  become  the  proprietor.  He  issued 
it  weekly  until  June  14,  1854,  when  the  publication 
ceased,  afler  a  term  of  five  years. 

45.  The  National  Debiograt. — On  Saturday, 
May  24,  1851,  Mr.  James  Coffin  issued  a  specimen 
number  of  the  National  Democrat^  but  the  patronage 
offered  did  not  warrant  a  continuance  of  the  paper. 
It  was  designed  to  oppose  the  coalition  of  the  Free- 
Soil  and  Democratic  parties. 

40.  The  Union  Democrat. — ^The  next  movement 
for  an  anti-coalition  Democratic  paper  was  more  suc- 
cessful. 7'he  Union  Democrat  lasted  over  ten  months. 
It  was  commenced  by  Samuel  Fabyan,  a  printer  from 
Boston,  July  31, 1852,  and  closed  October  6th,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Boston.  The  office  was  in  Bowker's 
building.    Published  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

47.  Massachusetts  Freeman. — ^This  was  the 
title  of  a  weekly  Free-Soil  paper,  published  for  a  short 
time  by  J.  E.  Pomfret,  commencing  June  8,  1853.  It 
was  made  up  from  the  columns  of  the  Essex  County 
J&eeman,  Mr.  Pomfret,  previous  to  his  commence- 
ment in  Salem,  had  published  several  papers,  the  last 
of  which  was  ihe  Amcnlmry  Villager,  Ho  wns  a  min- 
ister of  the  Uuiversalist  persuasion,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  Haverhill. 

48.  The  People's  Advocate. — ^This  paper  was 
begun  in  Marblehead,  in  November,  1847,  by  Bev. 
Robinson  Breare,  a  Uuiversalist  minister,  and  bore 
the  title  of  Tlu  Marblehead  Meratry,  In  1848  it  be- 
came the  property  of  James  Coffin  and  Daniel  R. 
Beckford.  In  1849  it  was  entitled  The  Peoples  Jdvo- 
cote  and  Marblelicad  Mercury,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  Mr.  Coflin  became  sole  prc»prietor.  In  October, 
1853,  it  abandoned  its  neutral  position  in  favor  of  the 
advocacy  of  the  views  of  the  Democratic  party.  In 
October,  1854,  the  printing-office  was  moved  to  Salem 
and  the  title  of  the  paper  was  abbreviated  to  The 

'  Peoples  Advocaie,     It  was  discontinued  in  1801. 
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40.  Salem  Daily  Journal. — The  second  at- 
tempt to  eiitublish  a  daily  penny  paper  in  Salem  was 
made  by  Edwin  Lawrence  in  1854.  He  published 
the  first  number  of  the  Salem  Daily  Journal  on  the 
24th  of  July  of  that  year.  It  was  published  in  the 
afternoon,  lUd  tlic  Chronicle  had  been  in  1848.  The 
experiment  was  not  successful,  and  the  publication 
was  abandoned  November  24,  1855,  after  a  trial  of 
over  a  yonr.  The  Journal  wus  at  first  neutral,  after- 
wards favorable  to  the  Native  American  party,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1855  approveil  the  Republican  nomina- 
tions. Mr.  Lawrence,  ])revious  to  his  removal  to  Sa- 
lem, had  published  the  Ncwburyport  Union,  Lynn  Bay 
tSfaU  and  JCuseu:  Coitnty  IVeenuin. 

50.  Tiiic  I'^wEX  STATicaMAN. — Tlicso  wcrc  uo  news- 
paper ventures  during  the  unscttle<l  period  immctli- 
ately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  and  it 
was  not  until  18G3,  the  second  year  of  the  war,  that  a 
new  publication  was  undertaken.  This  was  the  Esux 
Statesman,  commenced  on  January  17th,  and  pub- 
lished on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  by  Edgar  Mar- 
chant,  and  afterwards  by  Benjamin  W.  Lander.  It 
was  announced  as  a  *^  conservative"  paper  and  was 
conducted  as  a  moderate  op|M>nent  of  the  national 
administration.  It  terminated  after  four  years  of  dif- 
ficult existence. 

61.  The  Post.— Tn  July,  1872,  Charles  H.  Webber 
began  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  entitled  Tlu 
City  Post,  which  was  continued  under  tlie  successive 
titles  o( Salan  City  Post  and  SaUm  Eoening  Pout.  Mr. 
Webber,  after  ai  few  yeairs,  disposed  of  the  )>apcr, 
which  had  become  a  semi-weekly,  to  Charles  D. 
Howard.  The  latter  proprietor,  in  1885,  sold  the 
concern  to  "The  Telegram  Publishing  Co.,"  a  new 
penny  daily.  The  Post  was  a  professed  neutral  paper 
with  Democratic  leanings. 

52.  The  Salem  Evenino  News,  a  small  daily 
j>enny  paper,  begun  October  IG,  1881,  by  Robert 
Daman,  issued  from  a  new  office  on  Central  Street. 
The  News^  having  become  prosperous,  was  subse- 
(juently  enlarged  and  removed  to  Brown's  building, 
on  Essex  Street.  The  main  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  collect  the  local  news  and  gossip  of  the  town, 
in  which   it  hius  been  quite  successful. 

53.  The  Evening  Telegram. — ^This  venture  of  a 
small  penny  daily,  in  rivalry  of  the  News,  grew  out  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Post,  ixs  has  been  mentioned. 
The  first  number  was  issued  by  "  The  Telegram  Pub- 
lishing Company,"  on  February  9,  1885,  and  it  con- 
tinued until  March,  1887,  when,  becoming  embar- 
rassed, the  plant  was  sold  out  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Times. 

54.  The  Daily  Times. — A  new  trial  of  the  penny 
plan  by  parties  previously  interested  in  the  Teleyram. 
The  first  number  was  issued  JSIarcli  21,  1H87. 

55.  The  Salem  I^uhlic. — A  weekly  paper  com- 
menced Saturday,  April  23d,  1887,  by  Charles  F. 
Trow,  at  $1.50  per  year.  Devoted  chiefly  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.      Mr. 


Trow  had  been   connected  with  the  Aiethuen  7Wfji- 
script  and  the  Salem  Telegram, 

This  completes  the  list  of  newspapen  published  in 
Salem  by  subscription  since  the  introduction  of  Uie 
printing  press  by  Samuel  Hall,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Resides  these,  several  advertising 
sheets  have  been  issued,  such  as  the  I\unilian,  i>ub- 
lislied  by  David  Conrad  for  about  four  years,  and  the 
Mreiide  Favorite,  published  for  a  yet  longer  time  and 
still  continued  by  John  P.  Peabody.  These  have 
been  circulated  gratuitously,  principally  for  the  busi- 
ness advantage  of  their  proprietors. 

Another  series  of  periodicals,  of  a  scientific  character, 
deserve  to  be  enunicratCHl.  To  review  the  contribu- 
tions of  Salem  authors  to  the  literature  of  science 
would  be  an  elaborate  work,  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver  was  a  distin- 
guished contributor  to  scientific  works  before  the 
Revolution,  and  his  "  Essay  on  Comets "  was  pub- 
lished in  Salem  from  Blr.  Hall's  press.  The  names 
of  Count  I^njamin  Rum  ford,  John  J^ickering,  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch,  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  Charles  Ij. 
Page  and  others  more  recent  would  be  includetl  in 
tins  cjitegory.  For  the  periodicals  pubJisluMl  in  Salem 
for  the  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  The  former  society  hits  been  prolific 
in  publications  within  the  past  few  years,  its  priced 
list  showing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pamphlets 
and  books.  The  ''  Journal  of  the  Itlsscx  County  Nat- 
ural History  Society,''  from  1838  to  1852,  was  followed 
by  the  '*  Proceedings  and  Communications "  of  the 
Institute  from  1848  to  18G8,  and  then  by  "The  Bulle- 
tin," issued  quarterly.  These  publications  contained 
an  account  of  the  regular  and  field  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  papers  of  scientific  value.  Besides  these, 
the  Institute  issues  its  "  llist4>rical  Collections," quar- 
terly, at  three  dolhus  a  year,  containing  papers  of 
historical,  genealogical  and  biographical  interest  and 
of  permanent  value  to  students  in  general  and  locad 
history.  Although  no  name  is  given  of  the  editor  of 
these  publications,  it  is  well  known  that  the  public 
are  indebted  for  them  to  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  who  is,  indeed,  the  founder  of 
the  Institute  itself. 

Another  serial  originally  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  was  '^  The  American  Naturalist,  an 
Illustrated  Journal  of  Natural  History."  This  very 
meritorious  magazine  is  still  published.  After  its  first 
volume  it  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science  for  four  years,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  issued  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  original  editors  at  its  commencement 
in  March,  18(>7,  were  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Morse, 
A.  Hyatt  and  F.  W.  Putnam. 

Another  serial,  miniature  in  size,  was  begun  in 
May,  188G,  by  the  "  Cuvier  Natural  History  Club," 
under  the  name  of  "7'Ac  Amateur  Collector,**  The 
price    is    twenty-five   cents   a   year   and   it   appears 
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monthly.  The  youthful  naturalists  who  projected 
and  have  maintained  this  little  enterprise  design  it 
chiefly  to  awaken  an  interest  in  natural  history  in  the 
minds  of  young  people. 

We  have  now  passed  in  rapid  review  the  periodical 
literature  of  Salem,  chiefly  its  newspapers,  during  the 
past  century.  The  reader  has  observed,  doubtless, 
that  only  a  few  of  these  many  enterprises  have  been 
permanently  successful.  Most  of  the  journals  which 
we  have  named  died  in  early  infancy,  only  three  of 
the  whole  number  having  survived  a  generation.  The 
multiplication  of  newspapers  during  this  period  has 
been  exceedingly  rapid,  and  yet  where  one  has  sue- 
ctHided,  |>erhap8  fifty  have  failed.  Otlen  coniiiicnced 
merely  as  business  speculations,  rather  than  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community,  they  have  not  been  sus- 
tained by  the  public,  because  not  needed. 

When  Mr.  Hall  issued  his  proposals  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  "  Weekly  Publick  Paper  "  in  this  place, 
such  a  vehicle  of  inforniation  was  greatly  desired. 
Newspapers  were  few  in  number  and  conflned  to  the 
large  seaboard  tf)wns.  They  were  looked  for  and  rejid 
in  the  country  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  weekly  sheet  wns  an  event  of  import- 
ance to  people  of  all  classes.  Now  they  abound 
everywhere.  Almost  every  considerable  village  in  the 
country  can  boast  its  local  print.  Then,  the  expense 
attending  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  was  very 
great.  Paper  was  scarce  and  costly,  and  other  ma- 
terials obtainable  only  by  importation  from  the 
mother-country.  The  style  of  the  papers,  in  respect 
to  typographical  appearance,  was  quite  inferior.  The 
old  EsBtx  Gazette  is  a  curiosity  of  the  printer's  art, 
although  it  was  in  all  respects  a  superior  paper  for 
those  days. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  the  art  of  type-making 
has  advanced  rapidly,  and  wonderful  improvements 
have  been  made  in  presses  and  other  contrivances 
and  materials  employed  in  the  printing  business.  The 
art  of  wood-cutting  has  been,  we  might  almost  say,  dis- 
covered since  the  days  when  grotesque  devices,  clum- 
sily executed,  flgured  so  extensively  at  the  head  of 
the  little  colonial  journals.  The  rude  wood-cuts 
which  then  were  supposed  to  adorn  the  public  sheets 
are  curious  and  amusing  exhibitions  of  the  infancy  of 
this  delicate  art,  now  so  useful  in  elegant  and  cheap 
illustrations.  If  any  one  is  interested  to  see  the  first 
difficult  beginnings  of  the  engraver's  skill,  he  may 
find  many  singular  specimens  in  Thomas'  ''History  of 
Printing,"  a  valuable  and  rare  work,  now  out  of  print. 
A  few  instances  are  also  given  in  Mr.  Buckingham's 
interesting  Reminiscences  of  the  newspaper  press,  to 
which  work,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  we  are  in- 
debtiMl  for  some  of  the  statements  in  this  account.  A 
coniparison  of  the  uncouth  adornments  of  the  papers 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  with  the  exquisite  wood 
engravings  in  the  monthly  illustrated  magazines  now 
published  aflbrds  a  contrast  nearly  as  great  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  toilsome  operations  of  an  old  hand- 
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press  beside  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  the  lightning 
cylinder  machines  of  the  present  day. 

The  ancient  newspapers  were  of  small  dimensions, 
printed  on  large  types,  with  clumsy  presses  and  upon 
coarse  paper.  Such  were  the  early  prints  of  Salem. 
They  were  less  various  in  their  contents  than  those  of 
our  time,  and  were  made  up  without  much  order  or 
method.  They  were  less  full  and  minute  in  respect  to 
local  and  general  information.  But  little  efibrt  was 
made  to  gather  the  countless  fragments  of  news  which 
now  distend  the  columns  of  the  public  journal.  In  all 
these  respects  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  public  prints.  But  in  regard  to  honest  industry 
and  enterprise,  public  spirit,  boldness  and  freedom  of 
expression,  patriotic  and  noble  endeavor,  we  do  not 
know  that  any  superiority  can  be  claimed  for  the 
modern  journals.  In  these  particulars  the  publishers 
of  ante- Revolutionary  times  were  generally  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
S  A  LEU— ( Continued), 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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TriK  public  and  private  schools  of  Salem  have  over 
occupied  a  high  place  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  If  Saletfi  did  not  establish  free 
schools  as  early  as  Virginia,  it  was,  doubtless,  because 
the  settlement  here  was  not  as  early.  The  first  set- 
tlement in  Virginia  was  made  in  1607,  and  her  first 
public  school  is  believed  to  have  been  established  in 
1621,  fourteen  years  later.  The  real  settlement  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  was  in  1628,  when  John 
Endicott  and  his  fellow- voyagers  came  to  Salem,  al- 
though Conant  and  a  few  others  had  located  here  in 
1626.  In  1637,  nine  years  ader  the  coming  of  Endi- 
cott, John  Fiske  opened  a  public  school  in  Salem. 
In  lUwton,  in  1636,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
authorities  asking  for  a  free  school.  Whether  it  was 
established  before  1642,  at  which  time  we  find  the 
first  definite  mention  of  it  in  the  records,  we  know 
not  positively ;  probably  it  was.  But  to  whomsoever 
shall  ultimately  be  awarded  the  honor  of  establishing 
the  "first  free  school,"  this  is  true:  that  while 
Salem  maintained  hers  from  1637  down  to  1887,  in  un- 
broken succession,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1671, 
''thanked  God  there  were  no  free  schools,  nor  print- 
ing, and  hoped  they  would  not  have  any  these  hun- 
dred years,"  and  long  years  thereafter  the  Old  Do- 
minion taxeil  schoolinasters  twenty  shillings  per 
head. 

These  early  "  free  "  schools  were  not,  be  it  under- 
stood, as  free  as  the  schools  of  1887,  when  not  only 
house  and  tuition  are  free,  but  also  books,  stationery 
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and  other  supplies.  The  town  of  Salem  in  those 
days  appears  to  have  borne  the  larger  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  master,  and  taxed  the  balance  to  the 
parents  of  such  as  could  pay.  A  vote,  passed  Sep- 
tenihcr  30,  H»44,  said  :  **  If  any  p<M>r  body  hath  chil- 
dren or  a  childe  to  be  put  to  school,  and  not  able  to 
pay  for  tlieir  schooling,  that  the  town  will  pay  it  by  a 
rate."  John  Fiske,  the  first  schoolmaster,  relin- 
quished the  ollice  in  1630,  and  vnxH  succeeded  by  Ed- 
ward Norris  in  1G40.  Norris  was  evidently  the  only 
teacher  in  the  town  school  for  twenty  years  after.  In 
1670  Daniel  Epes,  Jr.,  was  employed  at  a  salary  of 
£20  a  year,  and,  also,  **to  have  besides  halfe-pay  for 
all  scollers  of  the  towne,  and  whole  pay  from 
strangers."  IMr.  Norris  was  voted  £10  as  a  sort  of 
pension  in  1671.  In  July,  1672,  he  rcsumcnl  the  mas- 
tership of  the  grammar  school  for  one  year.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  and  until  his  death,  in  1684, 
he  was  voted  an  allowance  each  year  from  £10  to 
£15.  Some  time  during  Mr.  Norris'  teachership  the 
school  canie  to  he  called  a  grammar  school,  and  so 
continued  for  several  years.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
taught.  Mr.  Epos,  in  1677,  agreed  with  the  select- 
men to  teach  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  tit  pupils 
for  the  university;  also  to  teach  them  good  manners 
and  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  1768  tuition  in  the  public  schools  was 
made  free  to  all  and  ever  since  haa  been  so. 

This  school  has  always  been  classed  as  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  the  present  classical  and  high 
school.  Perhaps  this  is  the  simplest^  way,  although 
it  might  with  Justus  good  grace  be  said  to  be  the  pred- 
ecessor of  our  present  grammar  schools.  However, 
adopting  the  customary  division,  we  find  no  evidence 
that  there  was  more  than  one  school  until  1712,  when 
Nathaniel  lligginson  established  a  "school  for  read- 
ing, writing  and  cyphering,  in  the  north  end  of  the 
town- house.''  This  school  was  for  some  time  known 
as  the  writing  school,  but  gradually  assumed  the 
name  of  lOnglish  school,  which  it  bore  for  many 
years.  The  other  was  known  as  the  Latin  or  Gram- 
mar school,  as  the  speaker  or  writer  chose,  as  often 
one  as  the  other,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  former 
name  gradually  superseding  the  latter.  The  English 
and  Latin  schools  were  united  in  1743,  and  separated 
three  years  later. 

During  all  this  time  and  until  alxmt  1793  these 
schools  appear  to  have  been  for  hoys  exclusivt^ly.  In 
the  last-named  year  the  town  instructed  its  committee 
to  '*  provide  at  the  writing  school,  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  tuition  of  girls  in  reading,  writing  and  cyf»her- 
ing."  In  1827  the  town  voted  to  have  two  high 
schools  for  girls.  One  was  located  in  Beckford  Street, 
and  known  jis  the  West  school,  the  other  in  Hath 
Street,  and  known  as  the  East  school.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  time  that  females  were  j)rovided 
Avith  higli  school  instruction.  Rut  to  return  to  the 
boys'  Latin,  or  grammar  school,  we  find  that  its 
course  of  study  in  the  eighteenth  century  comprised 


the  branches  now  commonly  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools,  and,  in  addition,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  dead 
languages  seem  to  have  been  deemed  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  English  branches.  In  1752  the  com- 
niittoo  orders  tluit  all  boys  who  go  to  the  gnmnnur 
school  must  study  Latin  as  well  as  road,  write  and 
cipher.  In  1809  the  committee  ordered  that  **  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  Geography,  English  Grammar, 
the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  writing  be  taught 
in  the  Grammar  schools,  but  that  one-half  the  time, 
at  least,  of  each  scholar  be  devoted  to  Latin  and 
Greek,  so  that  the  other  studies  be  subservient  to  the 
learned  languages." 

The  Latin  school  was  transferred  to  the  naw  build- 
ing prepared  for  it  on  Broad  Street  on  April  19, 
1819.  It  began  with  a  principal  and  Latin  usher, 
and  an  assistant  in  the  English  department.  The 
number  of  pupils  reported  as  being  in  the  school  the 
following  month  was  eighty-six,  and  one  year  later, 
May  4,  1820,  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  Eng- 
lish department  was  discontinued  In  a  few  years,  and 
the  school,  under  the  principal  and  an  assistant,  was 
a  classical  school,  fitting  boys  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity. The  school  was  divided  in  1827,  and  Henry  K. 
Oliver  took  charge  of  the  English  High  school,  as 
this  portion  was  called.  Mr.  Oliver  was  appointed 
June  16,  1827.  The  school  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  enlarge  its  curriculum  until  about  1839, 
when  two  recitation  rooms  were  added  and  two  as- 
sistants appointc<l. 

The  seh<M)l  was  m<>.stly  rcnaimeil  in  18  if).  The  I^t- 
in  school  was  called  the  Fiske;  the  Boys'  High  school 
the  Bowditch  ;  the  Girls'  High  school  the  Saltonstall. 
Nine  years  later  the  Fiske  was  merged  in  the  Bow- 
ditch,  and  in  18r)6the  Bowditch  and  Saltonstall  were 
unitcul  under  the  name  of  the  Salem  Classiad  ami 
High  school.  To-day  it  is  known  }is  the  ( 'lassical 
and  High  school.  The  course  of  study  was  divide<l, 
in  1882,  into  a  four  years'  classical  and  a  three  years' 
English  course.  Thus  we  have  traced,  very  briefly 
of  necessity,  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  first  Salem 
public  school  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  strong- 
est high  schools  in  the  country.  In  its  long  line  of 
forty  three  masters,  from  John  Fiske  down,  have  been 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  some  of  more 
than  local  reputation. 

The  grammar  schools  as  we  know  them  now  are 
generally  considered  as  having  had  their  origin  in 
that  writing  school  which  Nathaniel  Higginson 
opened  on  September  1,  1712,  when  the  committee 
"agreed"  with  him  "to  keep  a  writing,  cyphering 
and  reading  school  in  the  north  end  of  the  town- 
house,  which  is  now  fitted  up  for  a  school,  for  one 
quarter  of  a  year  from  this  1st  day  of  September,  and 
to  he  paid  for  the  same  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  in 
money."  This  school  evidently  filled  the  place  now 
filled  by  the  primary  schools;  and  the  grammar 
school  work  of  the  present  day  wjis  combined  with 
the  curriculum  of  the  Latin   school    in   those  days. 
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The  school  which  Mr.  Higginsoii  thus  started  appears 
to  have  given  satisfaction,  for  on  September  25,  1713, 
the  committee  agreed  **  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Uigginson 
is  desired  to  continue  to  keep  the  school  till  25 
December,  and  to  be  paid  proportiunally.''  On 
March  9,  1713,  the  committee  is  ''agreed  that  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Higginson  be  desired  to  keep  the  writing 
school  for  one  quarter  longer  ...  at  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds  the  quarter.'*  On  April  13th  following,  the 
committee  "  agrees  *  that  he  shall  keep  the  school 
for  one  year  from  the  preceding  March  for  thirty-six 
pounds.  His  successor  was  John  Swinncrton,  who 
began  his  labors  on  January  2, 171G.  Nathaniel  Hig- 
ginson wns  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Savage)  Hig- 
ginson, the  grandfather  of  Rev.  Francis  and  great- 
grandfather of  Rev.  John  Higginson,  the  first  and 
sixth  ministers  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  He 
was  born  April  1,  1680,  and  died  in  1720.  He  lived 
in  a  house  that  occu])icd  the  site  of  the  present  East 
Church,  near  the  Coninioii. 

This  school  was  known  sometimes  as  the  Writing 
school  and  sometimes  as  the  English  school,  the 
forniei  name  gradually  giving  way  to  the  latter,  un- 
til it  was  finally  dropped.  It  soon  began  to  act  as  a 
feeder  to  the  Latin  school,  lor  in  July,  1717,  the  com- 
mittee voted  that  four  boys  be  promoted  from  the 
Reading  and  Writing  school  to  the  Grammar  school. 
We  find  no  trace  of  more  than  one  English  school  in 
the  town  proi>er  previous  to  1785.  As  early  as  1700 
the  town  granted  money  for  schools  at  Ryali  Side 
(IJevcrly),  Middle  Precinct  (Pcabody),  the  village 
(Danvera)  and  Will  Hill  (Middlcton),  where  the  in- 
struction was  probably  substantially  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  Writing  school.  In  1785  three  English  schools 
were  opened, — one  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  Edward 
Norris,  master ;  another  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  with  John  Watson  master  and  a  third  in  the 
western  end,  with  Isiuic  Hacker  master.  An  Eng- 
lish school  was  opened  in  North  Salem  in  1807,  and 
one  in  South  Salem  in  1819,  the  latter  being  first 
known  as  the  South  English  school.  This  school  was 
subse<iuently  located  on  Ropes  Street,  and  named  the 
Rrown  school.  In  1874  it  was  transferred  to  the 
nuw  house  on  Ha/.cl  Street,  and  kuoii  after  called  the 
Saltonstall  Grammar  school.  Another  English  or 
Grammar  school  was  established  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town,  on  Williams  Street,  in  1821.  The  High 
school  for  girls  opened  on  Beck  ford  Street,  in  1827, 
subsequently  became  the  Higginson  Grammar  school. 
In  1841  a  new  school  was  opened  on  Aborn  Street,  for 
both  sexes,  under  charge  of  Charles  Northend.  Four 
years  later  it  was  named  the  Epes  school.  In  1876 
the  Higginson  and  Epes  were  united  with  the  Hacker, 
on  Dean  Street,  all  under  the  name  of  liowditith 
(Jraniniar  school.  The  iUvW  High  school,  on  East 
Street,  in  1827,  was  the  original  of  what  is  now  the 
Hently  school  for  girls,  Grammar  and  Primary.  The 
Centre  school  was,  in  1841,  united  with  the  Williams 
Street  and  East  Street  schools  as  the  Union  school, 


and  located  near  Forrester  Street.  In  1845,  when  the 
general  renaming  of  schools  took  place,  this  school 
received  the  name  of  Phillips'  Grammar.  The  North 
English  in  North  Salem  became  the  Pickering. 

In  1729  generous  Samuel  Ilrown,  in  giving  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  to  the  school  fund,  provided 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  should  go  to  the 
Grammar  school,  sixty  pounds  to  the  English  school, 
and  sixty  pounds  to  a  Woman's  school.  His  lan- 
guage would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  two  first 
named  then  existed,  the  other  was  to  be  established. 
He  did  not  state  what  should  be  taught  in  the  oUier 
two,  but  in  the  Woman's  school  the  interest  of  the 
donation  was  *'  to  be  yearly  improved  for  the  learning 
of  six  very  poor  children  their  letters,  and  to  spell 
and  read,  who  may  be  sent  to  said  school  six  or  seven 
months."  This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  founding  of  our 
])rimary  school.  But  the  records  of  the  school  com- 
mittee give  no  indication  of  the  establishment  of  the 
school  until  March  2(>,  1773,  when  a  vote  was  passed 
which  would  indicate  quite  clearly  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  previously.     It  read : 

'*The  interest  of  said  Brown's  donation  and  legacy 
to  a  Woman's  Reading  School,  being  about  eight 
pounds  and  ftmr  shillings  per  annum,  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Gill,  for  which  she  is  to  teach  nine 
])oor  boys  to  spell  and  read  this  year.  This  and  to 
find  them  in  firing  during  the  winter,  provided  she 
admits  but  sixteen  other  schollars  into  her  school." 
To  this  is  appended  in  the  records  the  following. 
'*  Wc,  the  subscribers,  advise  to  the  order.  Asa  Dun- 
bar, Wm.  Brown,  one  of  the  Posterity  of  the  Donor." 
It  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Gill  was  already  keeping  a  pri- 
vate school,  and  that  this  money  was  paid  to  her  for 
teaching  small  poor  children. 

By  the  old  town  records,  however,  it  appears  that 
at  a  town-meeting  on  May  16, 1764,  a  vote  was  passed 
"  that  the  School  Committee  be  empowered  to  draw 
ftfly  dollars  out  of  the  Town  Treasury  and  apply  the 
same  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorest  children  of  the 
town  in  reading  at  Women's  School."  On  March  3, 
1770,  Timothy  Pickering  petitioned  the  selectmen  to 
"Be  pleased  to  insert  a  line  in  your  warrant  for  the 
next  Town-Meeting  to  know  if  the  Town  will  take 
into  their  consideration  their  vote  passed  in  May, 
1764,  respecting  the  schooling  the  poorest  people's 
children  at  Women's  School,  etc."  Whether  this  pe- 
tition means  that  no  action  had  been  taken  on  the 
vote  of  1764,  or  whether  we  are  to  infer  that  the  peti- 
tioners desired  a  repetition  of  that,  we  do  not  know. 
The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  school  committee, 
not  very  full  for  those  years,  make  not  the  least  men- 
tion of  this  nmtter,  nor  do  the  accounts  show  any 
orders  drawn  to  pay  any  one  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied. Ihit  this  omisiion  may  be  due  entirely  to  the 
inc(mipletene8S  of  the  record. 

Early  the  following  month  this  entry  was  made: 
"The  committee  met  the  8th  inst.  and  agreed  that 
the  following-named    Boys  be  put  to  the  Charity 
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School  kept  by  Mrs.  Gill,  and  there  be  taught  for  six 
months  from  the  10th  inst."  Then  follow  the  names 
often  boys. 

On  August  10th  the  committee  "agreed  that  an 
order  for  two  pounds,  three  shillings  and  six  pence 
be  drawn  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gill,  being  one-quarter 
of  a  year's  interest  of  Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  his  Dona- 
tion and  Legacy.''  From  this  time  on  appears  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  Mrs.  Gill  every  three  months. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  she  was  the  first 
teacher  of  a  free  public  woman's  school,  and  that  our 
primary  schools  date  from  April  10,  1773,  and  not 
from  1729,  the  year  of  Colonel  Brown's  donation. 

Thus  we  have  three  independent  schools  of  three 
distinct  grades  corresponding  to  our  present  high, 
grammar  and  primary. 

Two  years  later,  in  Mr.  Brown's  will,  leaving  an 
additional  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the 
school  fund,  he  speaks  of  the  "  Latin,"  ''  English  "  and 
''woman's"  schools.  In  1801  a  notice  about  the 
schools  mentions  the  grammar  school,  where  all  the 
higher  branches  were  taught,  including  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  three  public  schools  for  children  of  both 
sexes  and  not  less  than  five  years  of  age,  where  the 
alphabet,  spelling  and  reading  would  be  taught. 
Primary  schools  have  continued  as  a  separate  de- 
partment of  our  educational  institutions  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  are  now  deemed  the  foundation  of 
our  school  system.  During  a  portion  of  the  past 
eighty  years  we  have  had  "intermediate"  schools 
for  such  as  had  passed  the  primaries,  but  could  not  bo 
classed  in  the  grammar  schools.  There  are  now 
eleven  primary  schools,  and  no  intermediate  existing, 
although  the  school  committee  in  1885  authorized  the 
establishment  of"  one  when  needed. 

From  1807  to  1843  colored  children  were  educated 
in  separate  schools  most  of  the  time.  It  is  supposed 
that  previous  to  that  time  they  were  not  instructed  at 
all  by  the  town.  Ohloe  Minn  was  the  first  teacher  of 
a  primary  school  for  colored  children.  As  early  iis 
1830  a  girl  of  color  was  admitted  to  the  high  school. 
Some  opposition  being  manifested  to  this,  and  the  le- 
gality of  the  act  questioned,  the  committee  took 
counsel  of  eminent  legal  lights,  and  was  informed 
that  the  colored  girl  had  as  much  right  in  the  school 
as  a  white  child.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  sees,  without  thought  of  protest,  black 
and  white,  native  and  foreign,  educated  together,  not 
only  in  the  same  school,  but  side  by  side  in  the  same 
class. 

From  the  settlement  of  Salem  down  to  1712  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  town  were  controlled  by  the 
people  themselves,  cither  by  direct  vote  or  instruc- 
tions to  the  selectmen.  In  1712  the  citizens  in  town- 
meeting  jisscniblcd  chose  Samuel  Hrown,  Josiah 
Walcot,  8tej)hcn  8cwall,  John  Illgginson,  Jr.,  and 
Walter  Price  to  have  charge  of  the  schools.  Commit- 
tees were  chosen  by  the  people  every  year  thereafter, 
until  Salem  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  183G.   Under 


the  charter,  members  of  the  school  committee  were 
chosen  by  the  City  Council  until  1859,  when  the 
power  was  restored  to  the  people,  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs.  The  mayor  and  president  of  the  Common 
Council  are,  by  the  charter,  made  members  of  the 
board,  the  people  electing  three  members  from  each 
of  the  six  wards.  The  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools  was  created  in  1805,  and  Jonathan  Kimball 
elected  to  the  position.  It  was  discontinued  in  1872 
and  revived  in  1873,  when  A.  D.  Small  was  elected 
superintendent.  It  was  again  discontinued  in  1880, 
since  when  the  schools  have  been  supervised  by  sub- 
committees. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  a  brief  chapter  like  this  to 
trace  out  all  the  sites  occupied  by  school-houses 
during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  I(  is 
important,  however,  to  learn  something  of  the  houses 
used  by  the  earlier  schools  and  of  the  spots  where 
they  stood.  Of  Mr.  Fiske's  school-house  we  know 
nothing.  The  church  may  have  served  the  purpose, 
as  it  did  for  town -meetings.  In  1655  the  school  was 
kept  in  the  town -house,  which  then  stood  near  what 
is  now  the  southerly  end  of  the  railroad  tunnel.  A 
year  later  the  town  empowered  a  committee  "  to  have 
the  school-house  repayred."  Whether  this  indicates 
an  independent  house  for  school  purposes,  or  has  ref- 
erence to  the  room  in  the  town-hou^e  used  by  the 
school,  no  one  knows.  In  1672  Daniel  Andrews  was 
voted  pay  for  keeping  school  in  his  house. 

About  1700,  perhaps  shortly  before,  grants  of  school 
monev  were  made  to  the  inhabitants  "  without  tho 
bridge,"  also  to  those  at  Kyall  Side,  Middle  Precinct, 
and  the  village.  Just  where  their  school-houses  were  lo- 
cated it  is  impossible  to  say.  On  June  16,  1712,  the 
town  voted  ''  that  the  watch-housc,adjoining  the  town- 
houpc,  be  for  the  future  set  njjart  and  improved  for  a 
Hchool-houHe  .  .  .  and  that  the  s>ime  be  re- 
paired and  fitted  conveniently  for  the  use  aforessiid." 
The  watch-house  stood  beside  the  town-house ;  most 
aintiquarians  say  to  the  south  of  it;  but  when,  in  1712, 
the  school  committee  **  agreed  with  Nathaniel  Hig- 
ginson  to  keep  a  writing,  ciphering  and  reading 
school,"  it  was  to  be  "in  ihe  north  end  of  the  town- 
house,  which  is  now  fitted  up  for  a  school."  Of 
course  this  meant  the  watch-house,  and  the  language 
indicates  clearly  that  it  was  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town-house,  and  not  the  south. ^  This  town-house 
was  the  one  which  stoo<l  in  the  middle  of  what  is  now 
Washington  Street,  opposite  the  Urookhouse  estate, 
on  the  corner  of  Lynde  Street.  The  watch-house 
continued  in  use  for  some  years,  and  the  schools  were 
kept  in  this  street  so  long  that  it  came  to  be  known  as 
"school-house  lane." 

In  1700  the  town  voted  to  erect  a  brick  school- 
house;  a  great  Htep  forward  in    the   march    of  e<luca- 


1  Kult,  ill  hid  "  AiiiiuIm  uf  Suleiii,"  aiul  uthcr  luciil  hUtoiiuna  locnto 
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tional  progrcfls.  This  building  stood  uear  where  the 
previoui)  school-house  Imd.  It  wnn  taken  down  in 
1785  to  malce  room  for  a  new  court-house,  and  quar- 
ters hired  elsewhere  for  the  scliools.  They  were  not 
long  without  a  home,  for  on  March  24th  the  town 
voted  to  build  the  Centre  school-house,  24x36  feet,  a 
portion  of  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  library. 
This  building  was  of  wood,  two  stories  high.  The 
Latin  school  occupied  rooms  here.  Other  houses 
were  undoubtedly  soon  built  for  the  East  and  West 
schools.  The  next  school-houMe  built  was  probably 
that  in  North  Salem,  which  wa»  on  the  corner  of 
North  and  School  Streets.  The  High  school  now  oc- 
cupies a  fairly  commodious  buildtnj:^  on  llroad  Street, 
where  it  has  been  located  since  1850.  For  thirty- 
seven  years  previous  it  had  occu]ned  the  neighboring 
building  now  used  by  the  Oliver  Primary  school. 

The  largest  school  building  in  the  city  is  the  Bow- 
ditch,  on  Dean  Street,  built  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  including  land.  The  Phillips 
Grammar  sclio(»l,  on  Lower  Essex  Street,  occu|»ic,s  an 
eight-room  house,  built  in  1S8JJ  :it  a  cost  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars,  'i'he 
Bently  Grammar  and  Primary,  on  Essex  Street,  near 
the  Phillips,  was  built  in  18G1  and  enlarged  in  188G. 
The  four-room  building  in  North  Salem,  occupied  by 
the  Pickering  Grammar  school,  was  built  in  1862,  at 
a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Saltonstall, 
on  Holly  Street,  South  Salem,  the  only  wooden  gram- 
mar school-buildinir,  and  built  in  1874,  cost  sixteen 
thousjind  dollars.  Of  the  ])rimary  school-houses  all 
are  small  and  moscof  them  are  old,  wooden  four-room 
buildings.  The  Bertram  is  the  only  one  of  recent 
date. 

The  i)ay  of  the  earlier  teachers  was  small.  Mr. 
Epes,  in  1677,  was  to  have  twenty  pounds  from  the 
town,  and  if  that  was  not  enough  with  tuition  to 
make  sixty  pounds,  the  selectmen  were  to  make  up 
the  balance.  If  it  was  more  than  enough,  he  was  to 
have  it  and  be  free  from  all  taxes,  trainings,  watch- 
ings  and  wai dings.  In  1699  Mr.  Whitman  was  to 
"have  fifty  pounds  in  money,  each  scholar  to  pay 
twelve  pence  a  month,"  and  "  what  this  lacked  was  to 
be  nuidc  up  <mt  of  the  fund  sett  apart  for  grannnar 
schools.''  Thus  the  compensation  ran  along  for  some 
years  with  slight  variations,  but,  on  the  whole,  slowly 
rising.  Mr.  Nutting  had  ninety  pounds  in  1729.  At 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  master  of  the 
English  school  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
"  found  ink,"  and  the  grammar  master  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  and  nothing  said  about  ink.  In 
1803  each  of  the  four  school  mistresses  "  is  to  have  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  four  cords  of  wood." 
In  1819,  when  Thomas  Henry  Oliver  (General  H.  K. 
Oliver)  succeeded  Mr.  Clark  in  the  Latin  school  as 
"usher,"  it  was  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  1824,  as  "  assistant,"  he  had  nine  hundred  dollars  and 
Mr.  Eames,  the  master,  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The 
same  salary  was  paid  to  Oliver  Carleton  in  1840,  while 


Rufus  Putnam,  as  master  of  the  High  school,  had  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  masters  of  the  other  schools 
had  seven  hundred  dollars  each  and  the  assistants 
from  two  hundred  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Teachers  in  the  primary  school  received 
one  hundred  and  fitly  dollars.  Perhaps  this  part  of 
the  story  may  as  well  be  completed  with  brief  allusion 
to  salaries  paid  in  1887.  The  master  of  the  High 
school  has  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars; 
the  sub-master,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 
the  first  assisbmt,  eleven  hundred  dollars ;  other 
assistants  and  principals  of  pi imary  schools,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars;  male  principals  of  grammar 
schf)ol8,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars;  one 
female  ]>rincipal  one  thousand  iive  hundred  dol- 
lars; assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  five 
hundred  dollars. 

In  the  days  when  those  small  salaries  were  paid,  a 
year  of  teaching  wjis  a  year  indeed.  The  school-bell 
was  ordered  to  be  rung  (in  1700)  at  7  A.M.  and  5  p.m. 
from  March  1st  to  November  1st;  at  8  A.BC.  and  4  P.BI. 
the  renniindcr  of  the  year,  "ye  school  to  begin  and 
end  accordingly."  A  half-century  later  the  only  vaca- 
tions were  "  general  election,  commencement  day  and 
the  rest  of  that  week,  fasts,  thanksgivings,  trainings, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons."  This,  says 
Felt,  was  a  liberal  allowance  compared  with  what 
their  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Now  we  have,  in 
all,  full  three  months'  vacation  besides  Wednesday 
ami  Saturday  afternoons.  Are  our  boys  and  girls 
more  healthv  than  those  who  went  to  school  "from 
morning  to  night,"  and  **  the  year  round?"  For 
nearly  two  centuries  the  girls  were  not  granted  the 
same  privileges  as  boys.  They  went  to  school  four 
days  in  the  week  from  11  A.M.  to  12.30  p.m.,  and 
4.30  to  6  P.M.,  from  April  1st  to  October  Ist,  the  idea 
being,  evidently,  that  they  needed  but  little  educa- 
tion. 

A  State  Normal  school  for  girls  was  established  in 
Salem  in  1854.  The  city  provided  the  site  and  erected 
the  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $13,200.  The  State 
reimbursed  $6000  of  this  amount  and  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Company  contributed  $2000  additional. 
The  building  was  enlarged  in  1 870-71,  at  a  cost  of  $25,- 
000.  It  was  dedicated  on  September  14,  1854,  having 
been  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Richard  Edwards  was  principal  from  the 
opening  to  September,  1857;  Professor  Alpheus 
Crosby  from  October,  1857,  to  September,  1865,  and 
Professor  Daniel  B.  Hagar  from  September  6,  1865, 
to  the  present  time.  The  aims  and  methods  of  the 
school  are  best  stated  in  the  language  of  the  circu- 
lar: 

"The  ends  chiefiy  aimed  at  in  this  school  are,  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Methods  of  Education,  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  study,  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  the  general  development  of  the  men- 
tal powers. 
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"  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  counse,  all 
studies  arc  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  the 
best  ways  of  teaching  them.  Recitations,  however 
excellent,  are  not  deemed  satisfactory  unless  every 
])Ui)il  is  able  to  teach  others  that  which  she  has  her- 
self learned.  In  every  study  the  |mpils  in  turn  occu- 
py temporarily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  class- 
mates, and  are  subjected  to  their  citicisms  as  well  as 
those  of  their  regular  teacher.  Teaching  exercises  of 
various  kinds  form  a  large  and  important  part  of  the 
school  work." 

Private  schools  have  always  been  an  important  fac- 
tor among  the  educational  agencies  of  old  Saloni. 
The  first  mention  which  Felt,  in  his  Annails,  nuikcs  of 
these  institutions  is  under  date  of  January  1,  1770, 
when,  he  finds,  Daniel  Hopkins,  who  was  afterwards 
a  minister  in  Salein,  had  leave  to  open  a  private 
school  for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  He  adds 
that  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  had  "re- 
cently taught  in  the  evening  on  his  own  account.'* 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  settlement  here  there  were  no  private 
schools.  That  they  existed,  but  are  unrecorded,  we 
have  no  doubt  Two  years  and  a  half  after  the  above 
leave  was  granted,  Charles  Shimmin  is  advertising  to 
instruct  children  and  youth  in  English,  book-keep- 
ing, geography,  astronomy,  etc.  A  year  or  so  later 
(1773)  Elizabeth  Gaudin  opened  a  school  to  instruct 
young  ladies  in  plain  sewing,  marking  tent  and  Irish 
stitch.  In  about  1780  Mrs.  Mehitable  Higginson, 
widow  of  John  Jligginson,  who  dictl  in  1818,  aged 
ninety-four  years,  with  her  daughter  Mehitable,  began 
a  private  school,  which  she  kept  many  years,  and 
which  became  of  great  repute.  Nathaniel  Rogers 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Abigail  Dodge  Rogers,  parents  of 
the  Mes-srs.  Rogers,  leading  merchants  in  Salem 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  ke{>t  a  famous 
school  (luring  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  early  in 
this  century.  Thonuis  Cole  came  from  Marblehead 
and  o)>encd  the  well-known  fennilc  school  in  1808, 
and  continued  until  about  1834,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  his  health.  He  lived  eighteen  years  after- 
wards, and  was  an  active  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

In  1782  ]\Ir.  Bartlett  adds  composition  and  history, 
and  in  1783  Nathan  Reed  adds  grammar  and  elocu- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  branches  Uuight  in 
private  schools  were  mainly  additional  and  supple- 
mentary to  those  in  the  public  schools.  In  1802,  says 
Felt,  William  Gray,  Benjamin  Pickman  and  others, 
"  desirous  to  afford  their  sons  the  privileges  of  a  school 
with  few  pupils,  under  a  teacher  of  high  character 
and  attainments,  and  subject  to  their  immediate  con- 
trol," concluded  to  have  such  an  establishment. 
They  employed  Jacob  Knapp,  and  in  1803  built  a 
school-house  for  him.  The  number  of  pupils  was 
limited  to  thirty,  and  Mr.  Knapp's  salary,  which  was 
twelve  hundred  dollars  the  first  three  years,  wjis  for 
the  remaining  five  years  fixed  at  the,  for  those  times, 


munificent  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  This  school 
was  in  Church  Street,  and  later  moved  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  common.  A  similar  school,  known  as  the  Ba- 
lem  Private  Grammar  school,  was  begun  in  1807,  on 
Chestnut  Street,  where  the  Pliilli|Mi  house  now  stands. 
Several  other  schools,  on  a  similar  plan,  were  opened 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  about  this  time.  The 
public  schools  api>ear  not  to  have  given  satisfaction. 
The  town  was  economizing,  and  be^^an,  as  usual,  with 
the  schools.  A  vote  to  build  a  new  house  was  revoked 
in  1820,  and  the  old  one  repaired;  teachers*  salaries 
were  reduced.  The  higher  branches,  like  geography, 
history,  grammar  and  elocution,  appear  to  have  been 
long  fuMling  a  place  in  the  school  course.  A  census 
taken  in  1820  revealed  27 oO  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  225  boys,  out  of  some  1300,  were  in  private 
schools.  From  1800  to  1820  Felt  finds  seventy-five 
advertisements  of  private  schools.  In  181G,  the  year 
before  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  was 
enlarged,  seven  masters  set  up  private  schools,  and  it 
is  believed  that  half  the  children  in  town  attended 
them.  The  enlargement  of  the  course  reduced  the 
private  schools  by  one-hall.  In  1826,  however,  there 
were  GO  private  schoids,  with  1080  pupils,  the  amount  of 
tuition  being$18,83G,  against  $8502.80  paid  by  the  town. 
Four-tiiUis  of  the  amount  paid  for  private  tuition  was 
for  girls  and  small  children  of  both  sexes,  they  not 
having  been  provided  for  properly  in  the  town  schools. 
IClcven  years  later  there  were  70  private  schools, 
with  589  males  and  1001  females,  the  cost  of  tuition 
being  $22,700,  while  the  cost  of  the  public  schools, 
with  1236  pupils,  was  $8877.  The  number  of  private 
schools  had  been  rcnluced  to  49  in  1843,  with  972  pu- 
pils, at  an  annual  cost  of  $13,594.75.  The  public 
schools  instructed  about  2000  pupils  at  a  cost  of 
$14,816.86.  Thereafter  the  number  of  ]>rivate  schools 
<liminishe<l  until,  siside  from  the  parochial  sdnnds, 
there  are  n(»w  less  than  a  tlo/en.  The  number  of 
pupils  attending  them  is  365,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion of  5140.  The  three  Uoman  Catholic  parochial 
schools  contain  917  girls  and  no  boys. 

In  closing  this  chapter  it  seems  not  inappropriate 
to  say  a  word  about  the  schools  of  Salem  as  they  exist 
to-day,  just  two  hundred  and  fitly  years  afler  Mr.  Fiske 
began  that  *'  first  free  school."  The  High  School  had, 
in  1887,  an  enrollment  of  216,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  1 80.  The  corjis  of  teachers  consist  of  a  mas- 
ter, two  male  and  five  female  assistants,  '^riie  grammar 
schools  are  five  in  nund)er.  The  Howditch,  for  both 
sexes,  with  a  male  ])rincipal  and  twelve  female  assist- 
ants, had  a  membershi])  of  479;  the  Bently,  for  girls 
only,  with  five  female  teachers,  17();  the  Phillips,  for 
boys  only,  with  a  mule  principal  and  seven  female  im- 
sistants,  267;  the  Saltotistall,  for  both  sexes,  with  a 
principal  and  seven  assistants,  255 ;  the  Pickering, 
for  both  sexes,  with  a  principal  and  four  assistants, 
174. 

The  primary  schools  showed  the  following  member- 
ship: Bently,  163;  Hertram,  148;  Browne  (six  teach- 
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ers)  193  ;  Carlton,  173  ;  Endicott,  169 ;  Lincoln,  195 ; 
Lyiide  (five  teachers),  217;  Oliver  (five  teachera), 
222;  Pickmnn,  133;  Preacott,  135;  Upham,  152; 
Nniiinkeng,  UO-mnkinp;  a  toUiI  of  354fi. 

Tliose  primary  scluMils  not  otticrwiHe  mentioned 
had  four  teachers.  Tliere  is  an  "  unattached  "  teach- 
er, who  goes  from  school  to  school  to  relieve  the  prin- 
cipal while  she  supervises  the  work  in  other 
;  rooms.  The  Naumkeag,  located  in  the  house  on  Ropes 
Street,  is  an  ungraded  school.  It  is  intended  for  such 
pupils  as  cannot  be  conveniently  classified  in  the 
irraded  school,  but  its  (mtronngc  is  now  entirely  of 
French  Canadian  children,  who  must  be  taught  the 
English  language  first  of  all,  and  its  various  branches 
subsequently.  This  school  wan  established  in  18(>9, 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  and  one  assistant. 
Evening  schools  are  kept  through  the  fall  and  winter 
months — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  attend- 
ance has  always  been  small  and  somewhat  irregular. 
The  course  of  study  is  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous 
character. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  several  schools  do  not 
difler  materially  from  those  now  generally  pursued  in 
all  public  schools.  Added  to  the  common  branches 
of  learning  are  music,  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
instructor,  drawinj^,  history  of  the  United  SLito^**,  and 
physiology  and  temperance  hygiene.  All  books,  slates, 
pencils,  stationery  and  general  supplies  used  in  the 
schools  are,  by  law,  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  ol 
expense.  The  cost  of  introducing  these,  in  1884,  for 
4000  pupils  w:is  about  $9000,  in  addition  to  the 
$2000  worth  then  in  the  school-houses.  The  cost 
was  somewhat  above  the  average  for  tlie  State.  The 
cost  of  replenishing,  in  1885,  was  above  $5000,  and  in 
1886  $0200,  which  is  also  above  the  average  for  the 
State.  This  latest  addition  to  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing free  public  schools,  however,  makes  them  free  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  child  may  now  come  to 
them  "without  money  and  without  price."  The  total 
cost  of  the  Salem  schools  in  1886  was  $81,507.16. 
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While  we  contemplate  with  profound  interest  the 
nuiWrial  growth  of  a  community,  and  trace  iU  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  and  commerce  and  the  arts  of 
life,  we  turn  always  with  more  attention  to  the  intel- 
lectual operations  by  which  it  has  taken  its  stand 
among  the  thoughtful  and  cultivated.  The  work  of 
man's  hands  is  always  interesting,  but  the  fruits  of 


his  mental  toil  arrest  our  most  solemn  attention,  and 
take  us  into  a  higher  atmosphere  where  dwells  his 
divine  genius.  The  development  of  letters  in  a  new- 
ly-settled country  is  always  slow.  Men  engaged  in 
organizing  States  have  no  time  for  books.  Author- 
ship is  a  work  of  established  government,  developed 
industries,  a  prosperous  condition.  The  defenders  of 
a  frontier  and  the  organizers  of  war  seldom  write  his- 
tories or  poems.  Achilles  fights  and  Homer  writes. 
When  States  are  to  be  organized,  and  towns  founded, 
and  farms  outlined,  the  scholars  are  obliged  to  wait 
for  their  turn.  The  adage  "m/<T  anna  siUnt  leges*' 
should  include  also  et  literas.  In  the  early  colonial 
days  of  our  country  the  work  of  the  condilores  imperi- 
orum  was  so  constant  and  pressing  that  there  was  nei- 
ther time  nor  opportunity  for  intellectual  work,  other 
than  that  which  belonged  to  the  church  and  the  state. 
Until  within  fitly  years  American  literature  has  been 
a  prediction,  and  it  required  all  the  scholarly  enthu- 
Kiasui  and  confidence  in  the  American  mind,  which 
Mr.  Everett,  just  then  returned  from  the  schools  of 
Europe,  possessed  to  foretell  the  effect  of  free  institu- 
tions on  the  public  mind  here.  When  he  pronounced 
his  oration  at  Harvard  in  1824,  in  which  he  appealed 
to  the  scholars  to  do  their  duty,  and  placed  before 
them  the  picture  of  a  great  literary  republic,  just  then 
beginning  to  <lawn,  he  was  obliged  to  look  back  upon 
a  feeble  and  meagre  contribution  by  American 
authors  to  the  libraries  of  their  country.  At  that 
time  no  poet  greater  than  Joel  Barlow  had  appeared 
among  us.  Charles  Jirockdeu  Drown  was  the  chief 
novelist.  Hutchinson  stood  foremost  as  a  historian. 
No  scientist  had  either  explored  or  written,  except 
Franklin,  at  once  scientist,  essayist,  statesman,  diplo- 
matist. That  long  array  of  poets,  and  historians,  and 
novelists,  and  essayists,  and  scientists,  and  jurists,  and 
statesmen,  and  divines,  which  now  fills  the  world 
with  their  brilliant  performances,  and  hiui  placed 
the  literature  of  the  United  States  along  with  that  of 
any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  accom- 
plished all  ita  work  since  that  prophecy  of  Mr.  Ever- 
ett was  made.  Great  declarations  had  been  pro- 
claimed, urgent  protests  had  been  put  forth,  essays 
uj»on  forniH  of  government  had  been  written,  sound 
constitutions  had  been  organized,  the  pulpit  had 
threatened  with  vehemence  and  exhorted  with  religious 
fervor,  theological  disputations  and  moral  essays  filled 
the  colonial  libraries.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
gratifying  the  imagination,  which  at  that  time  had 
but  a  small  abiding-place.  The  surrounding  reality 
was  more  remarkable  than  any  tale  that  could  be 
told.  And  the  songs  of  Zion  appealed  to  their  hearts 
with  a  warmth  unknown  to  the  most  fervid  lines  of 
love. 

All  these  infiuenccs  were  especially  strong  in  the 
community  of  Naumkeag.  The  leaders  of  the  colony 
were  men  of  deep  thought,  strong  convictions  and 
stern  purpose.  They  had  an  abiding  faith,  and  they 
always  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  defend  it.     It 
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WM  a  liberal  educnliun  lo  lUtcn  U> 
Francii  HiKglnson  nm!  Siimuel  Skelton,  the  poutor 
and  the  teacher  of  the  First  CImrcli,  and  to  tLe  pro- 
found |)hi]oao|)hy  ami  riitlii^iLl  iluctrines  of  Roger  Wil- 
tUma — all  goliutun  i>r  0.<:r<inl  and  Cumliriilge.  The 
public  utteroncea  of  Hugh  Peteiu,  preuchur,  dviliun, 
manufacturer,  mcrcliiiiit,  more  tlinii  lllluU  lliu  phice 
of  aa  attractive  volume.  HurvanI  arnt  Into  the  Sa- 
lem pulpit  the  brilliant  but  deluded  Nnyea,  the  com- 
manding Curwin,  tlte  devout  Fiak,  and  in  Inter  eolu- 
nial  daya  Buniord,  the  piuua  and  prudent,  aud  Dun- 
bar, the  fervid  and  pntriotic.  Stepping  aaide  a  mo- 
ment from  his  olliciiil  duty,  the  llcv.  Mr.  lliRttinsun 
published  "Oenerall  ('ujisidurutionii  Tor  the  L'lunta- 
tiona  in  New  England,  with  an  Answer  to  Several 
Objections ;  "  and  "  n  Inie  rL-httion  of  hiu  hut  vuyagii 
to  New  EuEctand." 

This  book  was  publUlicnl  iib  curly  ua  1G29.  It  aeCs 
fortli  the  reasons  for  i4(L|>;>ort.iag  the  settlement,  ea- 
pecially  at  Naurnkt'ii);,  tind  deiinca  its  object  to  be 
the  planting  of  the  Uiia]ic1  on  theae  shores,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  refuge  for  Ckriatinns,  provision  for  the  poor 
und  needy  who  eoulil  nut  procure  homes  in  England, 
eeononiy  of  living  in  Llmt  exLfiivugiint  luid  wusti^rul 
age,  11  supply  of  education  fur  the  poor,  ibe  support 
of  a  particular  church  and  to  set  an  example  of  I'uiih 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ohritit. 

Roger  Williams,  who  ommenced  his  remarkable 
career  in  S»K'm,  I>,'^':.m  hi.  work  of  niilhoi'Hhip  in 
lG4!t.  In  that  year,  ihiring  a  voyugc  to  England,  he 
■  composed  his  "  Kcj'  to  llie  Lntigiinge  of  America," 
the  liniL  treatise  un  llic  Fiubjcct  prepareil  on  this  con- 
tinent. This  was  Eiiion  followed  by  a  book  entitled 
the  "  Bloody  Tenent,"  in  which  he  denoujeed  the 
views  of  John  Cotton,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  regulate  the  doctrines  of  the  eliuruh,  to 
which  Cotton  replied  in  a  volume  culleil  the  "  Itliiudy 
Tcncnt  washed  and  niaile  white  in  the  Ittood  of  Ihu 
Lamb."  To  this  Williams  rejoined  in  "The  Bloody 
Tenent  yet  imiro  Blumly  by  Mr.  Cotton's  endeavor  to 
wash  it  White.''  In  these  books  he  most  earnestly 
maintained  the  docltiiie  of  religious  toleration  and 
entire  freedom  of  conscience.  His  last  publication, 
80  far  as  known,  is  entitled  "  George  Fox  digged  out 
of  his  Burrows,"  ft  book  which  appeared  in  1G72,  in 
reply  to  Fox's  "  Defence  of  tlie  Quakers."  Prior  to 
this,  however,  he  pnhlialied,  in  1C52,  ■'  The  Hireling 
Ministry  none  of  CbriaL's,  or  a  Di.iconrrtc  linicliing 
the  Propagating  tha  Uoupel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the 
same  year  "  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and 
their  Preservations."  He  also  addressed  many  letters 
to  John  Winthtop  and  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Governor 
of  Connecticut  from  Ki3;i  to  IU3f>.  In  all  these  works, 
written  during  a  stormy  life,  and  umidal  scenes  of  the 
greatest  trial  and  excitement,  will  be  found  that 
vigor  of  thought,  independence  of  feeling,  philosoph- 
ical power  and  devotion  to  strong  conviction  for 
which  Roger  Williams  was  distinguished. 

Hugh  Peters  entered  upon  his  varied  career  in  this 


country  Ueloliur  <!,  1U3Q,  at  which  dale  he  landeJ  in 
Sulem.  He  was  settled  aa  the  succcraor  of  Roger 
Williams  December  21,  l(i:l6,  and  while  performlag 
moat  efficient  aorvico  as  minister  of  A  jiarish,  be  de- 
voted himself  lo  regulating  the  piilica  forco  of  tlis 
town,  to  encuurnging  commerce  ami  manufacture*  and 
tn  the  general  welfare  uf  tlie  community.  Educututl 
■t  Jesus  College  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
commenced  life  ns  a  comedian,  but  soon  took  holy 
ordera  in  the  Church  of  Enghind,  and  was  tor  miuiq 
time  a  lecturer  of  St.  Bcimlcliro's,  Ivindnn.  He  aoon, 
however,  became  a  nan -conformist  and  tluil  to  Hol- 
land, where  it  is  aaid  hu  "  used  hiu  powerful  ulnquonca 
and  pulpit  iH^eeiitrieitien  with  ^reat  ufl'uet,"  until  hv 
emigrated  taAoierica.  It  was  with  this  mental  cul- 
luru  und  tllij^rcuiarkiddc  experience  that  he  uim- 
mcnccd  his  laboni  aa  puator  of  the  l''init  Clinrch  in 
Sulem,  and  pursued  his  literary  career.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magistrate,"  tGSI, 
in  which  lie  reeororacnds  the  burning  of  the  hiatori- 
cal  records  in  the  Tower;  "A  Dying  Fatlier's  Iisat 
Legacy  to  his  Only  Child,"  llJUO,  and  "  u  number  uf 
|)oliiical  tracts,  m^casional  sermons,"  etc.  Ho  tileo 
pnbliBlioiI  ''Amuaii  l^'ctioniai  in  I'sulmiw,  cum  Epist. 
Duetic,"  1G47.  The  opinions  of  bislurluns  nnd  biog- 
raphers with  regard  to  Hugh  Peters  differ  widely. 
He  is  called  a  grand  ini|ioeter  and  nn  areh-lraitur  uu 
the  one  aide,  and  on  the  other  luOe  he  ia  culoglEod  aa 
n  martyr  to  the  cause  of  civil  nnd  religious  freutlom, 
a  pure  and  able  divine  nnd  a  devoted  philanthropist. 
That  he  bad  extrnnrilinary  ability  and  imniunac  en- 
ergy no  man  can  doubt,  nor  can  we  fail  to  recognizee 
hia  influence  in  raising  tlio  New  England  caloniea 
into  a  poHition  of  |)Ower  and  effect,  which  ia  atill  felt 
throughout  the  country. 

In  lOiK)  Thomas  Manic  published  "Truth  Set  >uid 
Mainlaineil," — an  nnk-nt  plcii  for  the  Quakers  aa  n 
nnnms  of  apruaiting  the  (ioHi'cl.  He  was  iiidicliMl  for 
tbepublicationof  a  book,  "wherein  is  contained  divem 
slanders  against  the  ehorchca  ami  govurnincnt  of  this 
province,"  and  for  saying  at  the  honorable  court  in 
Ipswich  "that  there  were  as  great  mistakes  in  the 
Scriptures  as  in  his  hook."    He  was,  however,  ac- 

It  seems  proper  to  record  here  the  mental  attain- 
ments nnd  elforts  of  a  youthful  prodigy  who,  while 
he  Iffl  no  mark  of  bis  great  powers,  occupies  a  place 
in  the  list  of  those  who  rcpreecnl  the  eariy  culture 
and  scbohirahip  of  Salem.  Nathaniel  Mather,  a  aon 
of  lucrcoBC  Mather,  lies  buried  in  the  Charier  Street 
Burying-ground,  with  the  inscription  on  his  grave- 
stone, "an  aged  person  who  aaw  but  nineteen  winters 
in  this  world."  lie  was  born  in  IIIG!)  und  dietl  Octo- 
ber 17,  1GS8.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1085. 
At  sixteen  he  dclivori.il  an  oration  in  Hebrew,  and 
ranked  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  time.  When 
a  mere  child  he  repented  in  sackcloth  and  aaho:<  that 
he  had  "whittled  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  thus  re- 
preached  his  God  by  hisyoulhfulsporls."     At  twelve 
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he  cried  out  "  Lord,  give  me  Christ  or  I  die."  His 
brother,  Cotton  Mather,  says  of  him,  **  Nor  did  he 
slubber  his  prayers  with  hasty  amputations,  but 
wrestled  in  them  for  a  good  part  of  an  hourtogcilicr.*' 
He  died  at  nineteen,  "an  aged  person,"  as  recorded 
on  his  graye-stone  in  the  Charter  Street  Burying- 
ground,  and  lefl,  it  is  true,  a  most  slender  record  be* 
hind  him.  But  the  scholar  who  contemplates  his 
career  will  admire  his  genius  and  will  picture  to  him- 
self the  brilliant  work  he  would  have  accomplished 
for  mankind  and  his  country  had  his  life  been  spared 
and  his  promise  been  fulfilled.  His  memory  belongs 
to  the  community  where  his  ashes  lie  and  his  radiance 
illumines  the  dawn  of  letters  in  the  colony. 

In  Salem  Village  the  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  an  able  and 
earnest  minister,  published  in  1752  a  **  Defense  of 
Infant  Baptism,"  and  in  1760  "The  Doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  Vindicated  Again."  In  1728  he  published  a 
sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Jcnnison  at  the 
East  Church.     He  died  in  1760,  aged  seventy-five. 

It  will  1)0  noticed  that  authorship  has  thus  far  been 
confined  to  the  clergy.  Until  1700  the  provincial 
and  colonial  theocracy  was  complete.  The  clergy 
organized  the  State,  constructed  the  laws,  provided 
municipal  regulations,  exercised  a  general  and  close 
supervision  of  public  affairs  and  directed  the  current 
of  literature.  The  libraries  of  that  day  were  full  of 
volumes  of  sermons,  mornl  essays,  treatises  on  theol- 
ogy, books  of  devotion,  all  well  exemplified  by  the 
numerous  productions  of  Roger  Williams  and  Hugh 
Peters. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  changed.  The  manifest  mistakes  of 
the  preceding  three-quarters  of  a  century  were  fully 
realized,  and  the  law-givers  were  busy  in  reforming 
the  code,  and  the  publicists  and  theologians  com- 
menced the  work  of  explanation.  The  State  had  be- 
come organized;  the  theory  on  which  it  was  con- 
structed had  become  operative;  the  doctrinal  contests 
were  largely  over ;  and  the  minds  of  the  community 
had  settled  into  a  degree  of  repose  which  created  but 
few  active  authors  and  writers.  The  Indian  wars 
commenced,  and  for  many  years  the  active  forces  of 
the  colony  were  engaged  in  the  horrors  of  forest  war- 
fare. The  strong  men  organized  train-bands;  the 
brave  mothers  kept  careful  watch  of  the  homos ;  the 
clergy  who  were  not  engaged  in  active  military  ser- 
vice inspired  Ihe  hearts  of  the  people  with  faith 
and  courage.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
wars  until  the  close  of  the  French  war  the  opportu- 
nity for  study  and  meditation  was  small ;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  century,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  civil  conflicts  of 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  thought  of 
the  people  was  turned  to  questions  of  state,  and  the 
science  of  government  occupied  very  largely  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  literary  work. 
In  public  debates,  in  the  newspaper  press,  in  a  flood 
of  pamphleteering,  may  be  found  the  fruits  of  the 
9} 


mental  eflbrt  of  the  day.  There  was  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  nor  inclination  for  poems  or  novels ; 
and  theological  disputations  were  suspended  before 
the  all-absorbing  topics  which  a  great  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  a  great  declaration  and  defense  of  pop- 
ular rights,  had  created.  Science  asserted  itself,  it  is 
true,  from  time  to  time.  Franklin  pursued  his  obser- 
vations on  electricity,  and,  so  far  as  Salem  is  con- 
cerned. Judge  Andrew  Oliver  published  in  1772  "An 
Essay  on  Comets,"  "  Papers  on  Lightning,  Thunder 
Storms  and  Water-spouts,"  and  an  account  of  a  dis- 
ease among  the  Indians,  while  Benjamin  Thompson, 
later  Count  Rumford,  was  imbibing  here,  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  John  Appleton's  shop,  his  passionate  love 
of  science. 

In  1746  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  who  was 
born  in  1728,  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  and,  in  1749, 
commenced  in  Salem  tbe  practice  of  medicine,  which 
he  continued  eighty  years.  He  published  many  med- 
ical articles  in  the  reviews  of  his  profession,  and  sci- 
entiflc  papers  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Science."  He  possessed  great  repose  of 
body  and  spirit,  and  that  balance  of  powers  which 
usually  attends  longevity. 

It  was  about  1770  that  Timothy  Pickering  com- 
menced his  career  as  soldier  and  statesman  by  pub- 
lishing a  manual  of  military  tactics  which  he  used  in 
drill  service  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  whose  principles  he  applied  in  a 
critical  review  of  the  military  training  of  his  superior 
oflicers  as  the  war  went  on.  He  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  his  duties  in  the  army,  in  Congress,  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  agriculture,  to  publish  an  exhaustive 
letter  on  the  "  Conduct  of  the  American  Government 
towards  Great  Britain  and  France,"  and  a  "  Review 
of  the  Correspondence  between  President  John 
Adams  and  W.  Cunningham,"  besides  many  valuable 
papers  connected  with  his  varied  oflicial  service. 
Colonel  Pickering  was  not  only  governed  by  a  high 
sense  of  duty  throughout  his  long  career,  and  by 
strong  convictions,  but  he  also  expressed  himself  in  a 
nervous,  vigorous  style,  and  in  controversial  corre- 
spondence was  a  moet  formidable  foe.  To  no  man  is 
this  country  more  indebted  for  its  independent  na- 
tionality and  the  strength  of  its  institutions.  He  per- 
formed his  service  with  such  fearlessness  and  honesty 
that  he  was  at  times  placed  on  the  defensive;  but  he 
now  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  and  pure 
men  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Constitutional  period  in 
our  hbtory.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  he  has  left 
for  the  imitation  of  those  statesmen  who  come  after 
him  a  clear  and  impressive  style  and  great  power  of 
statement. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Union  found  the  country  almoet  entirely 
absorbed  by  political  controversies,  and  most  vigorous 
endeavors  to  restore  the  languishing  business  of  a 
people  exhausted  by  a  long  war  and  a  feeble  and  un- 
satisfactory system  of  government.    The  pulpit,  the 
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bar  and  the  newspaper  press  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
cultivated  talent  of  the  country.  The  progress  of 
Arminianism  and  the  development  of  Unitarianism 
gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  theological  controversy, 
and  the  issues,  growing  out  of  various  interpretations 
of  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  bronght  out  a  strong 
body  of  writers  on  these  subjects.  Rev.  Thomas  Bar- 
nard,  of  the  North  Church,  published  many  occa- 
sional sermons,  beginning  in  1786,  among  which  may 
be  found  an  eloquent  discourse  delivered  on  the  death 
of  Washington,  following  in  this  respect  his  father. 
Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  of  the  First  Church,  who  be- 
gan his  publications  in  1743. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  and  investi- 
gators of  that  day  was  Rev.  John  Prince,  LL.D.,  who 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1751,  and  died  in  Balem  in 
1836.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1776, 
and  was  ordained  minister  over  the  First  Church 
in  Salem  in  1779.  He  was  a  most  indefatigable 
worker,  and  applied  himself  to  scientific  research, 
often  at  the  expense  of  his  ministerial  and  parochial 
duties.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  who  commenced  his  great  career  in  this  town  as 
author  and  investigator  in  1765,  and  joined  in  many 
of  his  inventions  and  scientific  experiments.  He 
improved  largely  the  air-pump,  and  tested  many  plans 
for  warming  rooms.  He  published  many  sermons, 
among  which  are  a  Fast  Sermon  in  1798,  a  Charitable 
Sermon  in  180(),  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Barnard 
in  1814,  and  a  sermon  before  (he  Bible  Society  in  1816. 
His  labors  and  his  character  were  noticed  by  many 
scientitic,  literary  and  historical  societies,  and  were 
reviewed  by  many  leading  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Prince  exerted  a  commanding  influence  on  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and  his  memory  is 
warmly  cherished  in  Salem.  In  theology  he  passed 
from  Arminianism  to  Unitarianism  with  many  of  his 
clerical  associates,  and  set  a  noble  example  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  >i  lihcrul-uiindod  nuui  to  retain  his  faith 
while  pursuing  his  theological  investigations  and 
modifying  his  views.  His  style  was  simple  and  some- 
what severe,  hut  it  was  used  by  him  to  convey  sound 
doctrine,  and  a  fund  of  valuable  information  and 
much  food  for  thought. 

William  Bentley  was  ordained  over  the  East  Church 
four  years  after  Dr.  Prince  commenced  his  labors  at 
the  First  Church.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1759; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777;  and  died  in  1819. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  His  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  and  he  used  it,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  also  in  the  newspaper  press,  to  which  he 
was  a  liberal  contributor,  and  in  a  more  elaborate 
work  upon  the  history  of  Salem.  He  was  at  one 
time  the  editor  of  the  Enscv  Register.  U\  poli- 
tics he  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  JeHeraon  and  advocated  his  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.  In  theology  he  was  an  extreme 
Arminian,  and  paused  not  when  he  reached  Unitarian- 
ism, but  adopted  with  great  force  and  ability  those 


doctrines  which  since  his  day  have  been  more  gener- 
erally  accepted  by  the  followers  of  Emerson  and  Par- 
ker and  the  German  school.  He  was  a  most  ardent 
patriot  and  left  his  pulpit  in  mid-service  to  defend 
the  town  of  Marblchcml  and  the  frigate  "  Constitu- 
tion," when  she  was  chased  into  that  harbor,  now  fa- 
mous as  the  rendezvous  of  the  competing  yachts  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Bentley  was  at  his  death  warmly  eulo- 
gized by  Edward  Everett,  at  the  time  a  professor 
in  Harvard  College.  But  it  was  not  found  con- 
venient to  publish  the  sermon.  He  left  his  valuable 
library  to  the  theological  school  at  Meadville,  and 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester.  He 
was  a  most  beloved  piuttor  and  friend,  and  his  memory 
is  held  as  a  most  precious  legacy  by  the  descendants 
of  those  who  loved  him  in  hb  lifetime,  and  worshipped 
his  spirit  after  death.  Dr.  Bentley  published:  "A 
Sermon  at  Stone  Chapel,  Boston,"  1790;  "Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Jonathan  Qardner."  1791 ;  '*  Psalms  and 
Hymns,"  1795;  "A  Masonic  Discourse,"  1796;  "Ar- 
tillery Election  Sermon,"  1796;  "Sermon  on  the 
death  of  General  Fiske,"  1797;  "A  Masonic  Dis- 
course," 1797 ;  "  Masonic  Charge,"  1798 ;  "  History  of 
Salem,"  1800 ;  "  Sermon  on  the  death  of  B.  Hodges," 
1804;  "Sermon  on  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Richard- 
son Hingham,"  1806 ;  "  Election  Sermon,"  1807. 

These  two  distinguished  divines  performed  great 
service  in  the  work  of  sustaining  the  literary  reputa- 
tion and  power  of  Salem — a  duty  which  before  their 
death  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
exemplary  sons  of  this  town,  the  Hon.  John  Picker- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Salem  in  1772,  a  son  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  and  spent  his  early  life  in  public  service  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  secretary  of  legation  to 
Portugal,  and  afterwards  private  secretary  of  Rufus 
King,  in  Ix)ndon.  He  filled  many  im[>ortant  positions 
as  instructor  at  Harvard,  practiced  law  in  Salem  until 
1830,  was  a  Senator  from  Essex  and  a  member  of  the 
HouHO  of  Representatives  from  Siileni,  and  revised  and 
arranged  the  Statutes  of  Massachusetts.  He  was, 
during  his  life,  a  most  diligent  student.  His  works 
are  of  great  value  to  the  scholar,  and  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  learned  men  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1816  he  published  "  a  vocabulary  or  col- 
lection of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  popular  in  the  United  States,"  a  work 
which  was  accepted  at  once  as  of  great  valu^  by 
scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  18'^9  he 
published  a  volume  "  On  the  Adoption  of  a  Uniform 
Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  of  North 
America,"  to  which  students  of  etymology  made  con- 
stant reference.  In  183G  he  published  ''  Remarks  on 
the  Indian  Languages  of  North  America,"  accepted 
as  a  most  valuable  treatise  by  General  Cass,  W.  H. 
Prescott,  I)u  Ponceau,  Ludewig  and  others.  In  1826 
he  published  "  A  Comprehensive  Lexicon  of  the  Greek 
Language,  adapted  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States,"  a  book  which  ran  through  many  edi- 
tions and  was  published  in  Edinburgh  by  Professor 
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George  Dunbar,  with  additions.  The  third  American 
edition  was  so  enlarged  and  improved  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  authority.  Mr.  Pickering  also  pub- 
lished "A  Fourth  of  July  Oration  in  Salem,"  in  1804 ; 
*'  Eulogy  on  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  before  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,'*  1838 ;  *'  Lecture  on  the  Alleged 
Uncertainty  ofthc  Law,"  1834;  "Dr.  Edwards' Obser- 
vations on  the  Language  of  the  Muhekaneew  In- 
dians," 1823;  "£liot*s  Indian  Grammar,"  1822; 
"Father  Basles'  Dictionary  of  the  Abnaki  Lan- 
guage," and  the  "  Vocabulary  of  Josiali  Cotton,"  and 
"  A  Grammar  of  the  Cherokee  Language."  lie  ed- 
ited with  a  memoir  "  Peirce*s  History  of  Harvard 
University."  In  connection  with  Judge  White,  of 
Salem,  he  published  an  edition  of  "Sallust,"  in  1805. 
He  also  published  a  translation  of  "  M.  Dupin's  Ref- 
utation of  J.  Salvador's  Trial  of  Jesus,"  prefixed  to 
the  "  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four 
Evangelists;"  "A  Review  of  the  McLeod  Inter- 
national Question  ;  "  **  Remarks  on  Greek  Grammar; " 
"  An  Address  Before  the  American  Oriental  Society; " 
"  A  Paper  on  the  Roman  l^aw  ;  "  "  An  Article  on 
National  Rights ; "  "  An  Essay  on  the  Agrarian 
Laws ; "  "  An  E!«ay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Greek  ; " 
one  on  the  "Priority  of  Greek  Studies;  "  one  on  the 
"  Egyptian  Jurisprudence ;  "  papers  on  the  "  Cochin 
China  Language,"  and  "  Prescott's  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella." 

The  scholarship  of  Dr.  Pickering,  especially  as  a 
linguist,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  He  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  more  than  twenty  languages. 
President  Felton  said  of  him  that  "he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  learned  men  our  country  has  pro- 
duced." He  possessed  great  purity  of  character  and 
a  most  amiable  and  gentle  disposition.  His  mind 
was  enlarged  by  much  learning  and  his  heart  was  con- 
stantly warmed  by  his  devotion  to  scholarly  labor  and 
his  daily  intimacy  with  the  works  of  students  of  all 
ages  and  every  country. 

During  the  years  occupied  by  John  Pickering  in  per- 
forming hii  great  literary  work,  Joseph  Story  entered 
upon  his  remarkable  career  as  poet,  legislator,  law- 
yer and  jurist.  He  was  born  in  Marblehead  Septem- 
ber^8,  1779 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798 ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  once  in  Salem,  where  ho 
resided  until  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 
in  1829.  He  was  a  lawyer  who  had  acknowledged 
power  as  an  adviser  and  an  advocate,  even  in  the 
early  days  of  his  professional  labors.  He  was  a  most 
influential  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  and  during  his  term  of  service  in 
Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected  as  a  Jeflersonian 
Republican,  in  1808,  he  pursued  a  course  of  great 
independence  and  commanding  influence.  During 
this  period  of  his  public  career  he  had  entered  upon 
the  field  of  authorship  with  great  zeal,  and  was  al- 
ready recognized  as  an  eloquent  orator,  a  graceful 
scholar  and  an  able  expounder  of  the  law.  As  early  as 


1804  he  published  a  poem,  entitled  "The  Power  of 
Solitude,"  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  poetic 
merit,  indicated  the  grace  and  fervor  of  the  author's 
mind.  He  then  commenced  his  long  catalogue  of 
treatises  on  various  branches  of  the  law.  He  pub- 
lished "A  Selection  of  Pleadings  in  Civil  Actions  "  in 
1805;  "The  Public  and  General  Statutes  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1827; " 
"Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,"  1882; 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  preliminary  review  of  the  Constitu- 
tionid  History  of  the  Colonies  and  States  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,"  1833 ;  "  Commentaries 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  in 
regard  to  Contracts,  Rights  and  Remedies,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Marriages,  Divorces,  Wills,  Succes- 
sions and  Judgments,"  1834;  "Commentaries  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence  as  administered  in  England 
and  America,"  1835;  "Commentaries  on  Equity 
Pleadings  and  the  incidents  thereto,  according  to  the 
Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  in  England  and 
America,"  1838;  "Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Agency  as  a  Branch  of  Commercial  and  Maritime 
Jurisprudence,  with  occasional  Illustrations  from  the 
Civil  and  Foreign  Law,"  1839;  "Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  Partnership  as  a  Branch  of  Commercial 
and  Maritime  Jurisprudence,"  1842;  "Commentaries 
on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Foreign  and  In- 
land, as  administered  in  England  and  America,  with 
occasional  Illustrations  from  the  Commercial  Law  of 
the  Nations  of  Continental  Europe,"  1843 ;  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes,  and 
Guaranties  of  Notes  and  Checks  on  Banks  and  Bankers, 
with  occasional  Illustrations  from  the  Commercial  Law 
of  the  Nations  of  Continental  Europe,"  1845;  be- 
sides numerous  decisions  on  his  circuit  as  United 
States  justice,  of  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said 
they  were  "admired  by  all  cultivators  of  the  law 
of  nations." 

It  would  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
vast  and  constant  labor  as  a  lawyer,  professor,  jurist 
and  author.  Judge  Story  would  have  found  time  for 
productions  of  a  more  purely  literary  character,  and  yet 
the  list  of  these  is  long  and  interesting.  He  delivered 
in  Salem  an  eulogy  on  George  Washington,  1800; 
eulogy  on  Captain  J.  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  C. 
Ludlow,  1813 ;  sketch  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Dexter, 
1816 ;  charge  to  the  grand  juries  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
at  Boston  and  Providence,  1819;  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Portland,  1829;  address 
before  the  members  of  the  Sufiblk  bar,  1821 ;  dis- 
course before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Har- 
vard, 1826;  discourse  before  the  Essex  Historical 
Society,  1828;  discourse  on  inauguration  as  Dane 
Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  1829 ;  ad- 
dress on  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at  Mount 
Auburn,  1831 ;  discourse  on  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
John  Hooker  Ashmun,  1833;  discourse  on  the  life, 
character  and  services  of  Hon.John  Marshall,  LL.D., 
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1835;  lectures  on  the  Scieuee  of  Oovernment,  18S8; 
diBcoiine  before  tlie  Alumni  of  Harvard  College, 
1842;  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Rhode  Island  on 
treason,  1845;  with  manf  occRsiooal  speeches  mid 
]>aiiiphli!ts. 

America  hna  proiluectl  but  few  men  equal  in  all 
respects  to  Judge  Story.  As  u  student  ho  combined 
patience,  diligence,  campreheDBJon  and  enthugiasiD  to 
»  most  exlraordtnary  degree.  He  turned  his  alten- 
tioD  in  hiB  early  life  to  the  hardest  of  all  sciences,  in 
tvhlch  diBpassionnie  judgment  and  cold  deliberation 
are  essentially  required.  And  yet  he  filled  the  tem- 
ple of  the  law  with  a  genial  wnrmth  and  a  radiant 
glow  which  could  not  be  surpaosed  by  tiny  work  of 
tnste  and  imagination,  iind  has  rarely  been  equaled 
in  tboBO  spheres  which  are  dodii-atcd  to  fervor  and 
devotion.  He  had  a  sacred  regard  for  the  law,  and 
lie  inspired  his  hearers  with  the  aaine  sense  of  reverent 
■diniration.  His  raind,  with  its  vast  gmsp  and  broad 
Understanding,  worked  on  with  the  rapidity  of  light. 
And  while  exercising  his  vigorous  powers,  he  had 
most  genial  attractions  for  bis  associates,  and  those 
whom  ho  taught,  and  in  his  fiiniily  he  always  won 
the  most  ardent  alTection  by  bin  kindness  and  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity.  He  was  a  great  lawyer,  a  great 
author,  a  groat  citizen,  aud  a  kind  and  uirectionate 
parent,     Mrs.  Furrur  said  of  him,  "  He  was  the  beau- 
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iel  Uowditch,  which, in  an  in- 
ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
history,  commenued  in  Sniero 
dy  with  that  of  John  Picker' 
Pickering  was  born  in  1772, 
Bowditch  in  1773,  and  Story,  who  made  no  delays  in 
bis  youth,  in  1779.  Pickering  delivered  his  first  ora- 
tion in  Salem  in  1804.  Bowditch  published  "The 
Prauticul  Navigator"  in  1802,  and  Story  was  ad- 
initte<l  to  the  bar  in  Salem  in  181)1  to  overtake  in 
aceoniplishincnt  his  great  conteinporiirica.  They 
removed  to  lioston  about  the  same  time,  carrying 
with  them  the  great  reputation  they  had  already 
achieved, 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  born  in  Salem  iu  1773,  and  died 
in  Boston  in  1838.  He  began  life  in  the  forecastle  of 
«n  East  ludiaman.and  before  he  had  relinquished 
Ills  interest  in  navigation  he  had  become  the  mariner's 
guide  across  the  trackless  sea.  Placed  in  charge  of 
an  insurance  company  in  Salem,  ha  advanced  from 
"The  Practical  Navigator "  to  the"Mecanique  Celeste," 
And  the  interpreter  of  Laplace  to  all  English-speaking 
nations,  and  when  be  was  called  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion in  lioston  as  the  organizer  and  president  of  the 
Masitachu setts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  financial  wisdom  and 
skill,  he  continued  liis  studies  still,  until  he  accom- 
plished that  great  literary  work  upon  which  his  fame 
testa  so  securely.  Heeecms  to  havebeen  indiflercnt 
to  alj  obstacles  from  the  banning  to  the  end  of  his 


great  career.     At  tun   years  of  ago  ho  was  eompellad 
by  poverty  lo  labor  f»r  his  own  living.     He  Ibilowed 
the  seas,  mostly  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  until  fa* 
had   reached  mature  manhood.    And  when   he  ea- 
Icrcd  n)xin  the  grent  work  of  his  life  ho  was  obliged  \ 
to  call   hia  liiiuily  about  him,  and  confer  with  them 
OS  to  the  possibility  of  his  publishing  hit 
without  outside  aid.    The  same  economy  and  cour-  ■ 
Bge  which  bore  him  through  his  early  Uials  bore  him  i 
also  through  the  Inter  struggles,  fortunately  support  i 
ed  as  he  was  by  the  resolute  determination  of  hkl] 
wife  and  children.     While  engaged  in  bis  work  h*  j 
seemed  to  be  unconacious  of  disturbance  or  intermp*'] 
tion.  and  his  mnst  dilUcult  calculations  were  made  In  | 
the  middt  of  the  amuscmeats   of   his  family.      Tko  ( 
"Mccanique  Celeatc  "  appeared  in  four  largo  volumea   i 
in  1820,  '3^,  '34,  '88.    And  by  the  strength  of  hit  | 
genius  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  iho  great  student!   { 
and  mathematicians  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Bowditch  posseaaeil  this  great  mental  power, 
but  be  was  remarkable  also  for  his  foresight,  prudence, 
integrity   and  courage.     His  intluenee  was  felt  in 
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governinonl  of  Harvard  College,  and  un  the  Uvea  of  ' 
those  who  bore  his  name,  and   went  out  from  hia 
domeatiu  circle  to  practice  the  virtuex  he  had  given 
them  as  his  best  legacy. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.D.,  commenced  a 
long  and  useful  earcer  as  [»i8lr>r,  preaehcr  and  nutlior 
ill  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Sulem,  inlS03.  i 
He  was  born  in  Hollix,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  was grudiiatod  ' 
nt  Dartmouth  in  17i>0  and  died  in  1821.  He  wni 
theological  scholar  of  great  abilit}',  and  entered  w: 
zeal  and  power  into  the  controversies  uf  his  day. 
From  1810  until  his  death  ho  was  corres]>onding  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  R.  C.  F.  M.,  and  he  was  untiring  iu  hia 
eincionl  su|>|>ort  of  that  association.  Ho  puLlialied 
six  HcrniouH  on  the  doctrine  of  "  Eternal  Juilginent," 
1800 ;  ''A  Hisconrse  on  the  Covenant  with  Abraham," 
18')^,'  "Three  l^rfittcrvlo  the  Ituv.  W.  li.  Chaniiing  on 
Unitarian  ism,"  181&;  an  edition  of  Watta'  Hymns, 
1818;  many  mugoxinc  articles  and  the  first  ten  Reports 
of  the  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  supporters  and  advocates  of  orthodox  Christian- 
ity, and  was  counted  worthy  of  elaborate  reviews  nnd 
notices  by  such  writers  us  Jeremiah  Fvarls,  A.  P. 
Penbudy  and  RuTiia  Anderson.  Dr.  Worcester  added 
much  ID  the  lUcrary  reputation  of  tjiilem,  and  bis 
presence  and  services  gave  importance  to  the  town. 
He  presented  a  line  example  of  the  New  England 
clergy  of  a  former  dale  ;  and  ho  raised  a  standard 
which  his  theological  associates  were  proud  to  follow, 
and  which  has  served  as  a  mark  for  those  who  have 
succeeded  him.  He  brought  hiirmony  and  strength 
to  n  chiir^^b  organiziilion  which  luid  passed  through 
many  trials  and  changes,  and  gave  it  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  sending  forth  the  first  Ibreign  missionariei 
to  the  East  Indies. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius  was  settled  as  an  associate 
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of  Dr.  Worcester  in  1819,  and  dismissed  in  1826.  He 
wns  the  author  of  "  The  Little  Osage  Captive,"  1822, 
and  a  "Sermon  on  the  Trinity,"  1826. 

Benjamin  Peircc,  who  wns  born  in  Salem  in  1778, 
and  died  in  1831,  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
of  his  times.  He  became  librarian  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1826,  and  retained  this  station  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Harvard  Collie 
from  1636  to  the  Revolution  ;  "  a  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Harvard  College,"  1830.  He  wns  a  dili- 
gent scholar  and  a  mont  useful  ofliciul  in  the  col  lego. 

The  Rev.  James  Flint  wns  born  in  Reading  1779, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  1802,  and  installed  over 
the  East  Church  1821.  He  died  in  1855.  He  had 
great  mental  powers,  a  glowing  imagination,  an  in- 
cessant activity.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  he  had 
genius.  His  literary  remains  consist  of  a  volume  of 
sermons,  occasional  sermons  and  addresses  nnd  a  few 
sweet  and  fervid  hymns  scattered  here  nnd  there  in 
the  collections  for  churches.  There  are  those  who 
remember  him  with  great  esteem  and  reverence. 
Ho  published:  "The  Christian  Ministry,"  1806; 
"Sermon  on  Ordination  of  Rev.  N.  Whitman  Bil- 
lerin,"  1814;  "God  a  Refuge  in  Times  of  Calamity 
and  Danger,"  1814;  "Election  Sermon,"  1815;  "Dis- 
course  at  Plymouth  on  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims," 
1816;  "Ordination  of  Scth  Alden,  Marlboro*,"  1819; 
"Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,"  Beverly, 
1828;  "Sermon  on  the  Sabbath,"  1828;  "Sermon  on 
Indolence,"  1829;  "Change:  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem, 
Harvard,"  1839;  "Collection  of  Hymns,"  1843; 
"Sermon  on  the  Vanity  of  Earthly  Possessions,** 
1844;  ** Sermons  on  Leaving  the  East  Church,"  1845; 
"Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Brazer,"  1846;  "Ser- 
mons on  the  Deaths  of  President  Taylor  and  Hon.  U. 
SilHbcc,"  1850;  "  Poathunious  Volume  of  Sermons 
and  of  Poems,"  1852. 

The  Rev.  John  Brazer  was  born  in  Worcester  in 
1789,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1813,  where  he  was 
tutor  and  professor  until  1820,  in  which  year  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  North  Church.  Dr.  Brazer 
was  a  most  polished  scholar,  and  on  all  public  occa- 
sions when  he  was  culled  on  to  deliver  a  sermon  or  ad- 
dress he  acquitted  himself  with  great  taste  and  finish. 
His  style  was  not  easily  surpassed.  He  was  a  strong 
and  consistent  and  conservative  Unitarian,  and  his 
congregntion  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial in  the  town.  He  delivered  the  Dudleian  Lectures 
at  Harvard  in  1836,  and  published  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons about  the  same  time.  His  labors  were  mostly 
confined  to  his  parish,  and  he  left  a  valuable  literary 
harvest  from  his  fertile  and  well-cultivated  mind. 
Dr.  Brazer  published;  "Discourse  for  Promotion  of 
Christian  Education,"  1825;  "Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Dr.  Holyoke,"  1829;  "Power  of  Unitarianism," 
1829;  "Ordination  of  Jonathan  Cole,"  1829;  "Me- 
moir of  Dr.  Holyoke,"  1830 ;  "Sermon  on  the  Value 
of  the  Public  Exercises  of  Religion,"  1832;  "Efficacy 
of  Prayer,"  1832 ;    "  Duty  of  Active  Benevolence," 


1835;  "Essay  on  Divine  Influence."  1885;  "Lesson 
of  the  Past,"  1837;  "Present  Darkness  of  Ood*8 
Providence,"  1841 ;  "  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Hon. 
Benj.  Pickman,"  1843;  "Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,"  1843;  "Posthumous  vol- 
ume of  Sermons." 

Henry  Pickering,  a  brother  of  John  Pickering,  born 
in  1781,  was  for  some  time  a  merchant  in  Salem,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  New  York.  He  printed  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  for  private  distribution  in  1830,  and  a 
poem  entitled  the  "  Ruins  of  Pacstum  "  in  1822.  He 
possessed  the  scholarly  tastes  of  the  family,  and  en* 
joyed  a  flne  reputation  as  a  gentleman  of  refinement 
and  learning. 

As  a  friend  of  the  distinguished  authors  just  enu- 
merated, and  as  a  graceful  scholar,  wise  legal  adviser 
and  patron  of  letters,  no  man  ever  stood  higher  than 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Appleton  White.  He  was  born  in 
Methuen  in  1776,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799, 
and  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  teaching.  Ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804,  and  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  Essex  County  in  1815,  at  which 
time  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Salem  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  died  in  1861.  He  published  a 
"Eulogy  of  Washington  at  Haverhill,"  1800 ;  "View  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Probate  in  Massa- 
chusetts," 1822;  a  "Eulogy  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch," 
1838;  an  address  at  the  consecration  of  Harmony 
Grove  Cemetery,  1840  ;  "  New  England  Congregation- 
alism in  its  Origin  and  Purity,"  1861 ;  besides  numer- 
ous pamphlets. 

Judge  White  led  a  long  and  useful  life  in  Salem. 
His  literary  work  was  always  done  with  great  taste 
and  skill,  with  a  purity  and  terseness  of  style  rarely 
equaled,  and  with  great  wisdom  and  humanity.  His 
mind  was  always  guided  by  a  high  moral  sense.  In 
his  connection  with  public  afi*airs  he  always  exercised 
the  most  untiring  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  steadily  entertained  lofty  views  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  commonwealth.  To  the  libraries 
of  Salem  and  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Lyceum, 
which  he  founded,  and  the  Essex  Institute,  which  he 
patronized  liberally,  he  rendered  a  service  which 
should  never  be  forgotten.  He  was  known  as  the 
friend  of  the  scholar  and  of  sound  learning. 

In  1818  the  friends  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher  pub- 
lished a  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons  preached 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  were  considered  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  born  in  Dedham  in  1742,  and  died  in 
Salem  in  1812. 

In  the  same  year  (1818)  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver,  a 
gentleman  of  great  ability  and  attainments,  published 
his  first  volume,  entitled  "  Hints  on  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness."  He  followed  this  with  "The  Rights  of  an 
American  Citizen,"  1832;  "  Law  Summary,"  1833; 
"  Practical  Conveyancing,"  1838;  "  Forms  of  Prac- 
tice," 1841 ;  "  Forms  in  Chancery,  Admiralty  and 
Common  Law,"  1842.  Mr.  Oliver  was  distinguished  for 
his  brilliancy  in  conversation  and  his  high  social  quali- 
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ties.  He  was  a  moet  sbillTu)  cbm-player,  anil  irM 
cOHHidered  an  authority  in  that  intricate  game.  He 
-waa  born  in  17HS,  and  died  in  1843.  He  whs  a  ion  of 
Her.  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,  an  Epiw^jiul  minialisr,  wlio 
publisliod  un  intcrosliiii;  iliacuurae  im  Miutunry  iri 
1784.  He  waa  also  a  nepbew  of  Dr.  B.  Lynde  Oliver, 
irho  died  in  Salem  in  1835,  aged  seventy -five,  and  who 
published  many  medical  treatiHes. 

In  1824  the  Rev.  Josiah  Willard  Gibba,  who  waa 
thesonof  Uenry  and  Mercy  (Pr«scott)GibbB,nndborn 
in  Salem  in  1784,  commenced  the  publication  of  hia 
philological  works,  consisting  of  "  A  Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Teatiuncnt,  including  the 
Biblical  Cbaldee  from  the  works  of  Prof.  W.  Gese- 
niui ; "  an  (tdition  of  the  above  for  schools,  in  1828; 
'■■Phitologicnl  Studies"  with  English  illustrutioiia, 
1857  ;  and  "A  New  Latin  ADnlyat,"  18^9.  Professor 
Oibbs  was  a  long  time  profeaior  of  sacred  literature 
in  Yale  Oallcge.  He  wtis  a  profound  scholar;  his 
works  were  republished  in  London,  and  were  favora- 
Uy  noticed  by  the  most  accomplished  liaguista. 

Whileyet  a  jnniorin  Dartmouth  College,  Charles 
Doxtcr  Cleveland  couimcuced  his  literary  eiirccr.  He 
was  burji  in  tialem  December  3,  1802 ;  was  grsdualed 
M  Darltnoutb  College  in  1827,  and  in  1830  waa  elected 
profi;«sor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinaon  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Ho  entered  upon  the  work 
of  authorship  in  182i>,  at  which  time  be  published 
"  The  Moral  Characters  of  ThcophrHstua,"  with  a 
translation  and  critical  notes.  This  he  followed  with 
"An  Epitome  of  Greek  Antiquitiea,"  1827;  "First 
Lesson  in  Lalin  on  a  New  Plan,"  1827;  "The  Na- 
tional Orator,"  1827 ;  Xenopbon'a  "Anubaais,"  with 
English  notes,  1830;  "A  Compendium  of  Greek  Ad- 
tiquities,"  1831;  "Tirst  Lessons  in  Greek,"  1832; 
''Sequel  to  First  Lessons  in  Latin,"  1834;  an  edition 
of  Adams'  "  Latin  Grammar,"  1836  ;  "An  Address  of 
tbe  Liberty  Party  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  People  of 
the  Stnie,"  1844;  "First  Lolin  FJook,"  and  "  Second 
Latin  Il»ok,"  1840;  "Third  Latin  Ituok,"  1848;  "A 
Compendium  of  English  Literature,"  1848  ;  "  Hymns 
for  Schools,"  1850 ;  "  English  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  1851 ;  nn  edition  of  Milton's  "  Poet- 
ical Works,"  1853  ;  "A  Compeiidinni  of  English 
Literature,"  1858.  His  I^tin  seriea  have  always 
been  highly  esleenic<l  by  scholars ;  and  his  etiitiuu  of 
Uillon  is  most  satisfactory,  both  to  the  scbolur  and 
tlio  general  reader.  Hia  devotiou  to  ancient  and 
modern  literature  bos  given  bis  couolry  »  noble 
movement  in  American  scholorabip  ;  and  it  has  been 
eaid  of  hia  work  that  "good  taete,  fine  scholarship, 
familiar  acqunintance  with  EngliHh  literature,  un- 
wearied industry,  tocl  acquired  by  prncticu,  un  inler- 
CHt  in  the  culture  of  the  young,  a  ri^ard  for  truth, 
purity,  philanthropy,  religioa,  as  the  highest  attain- 
ment and  highest  beauty — all  these  were  needed,  and 
they  are  all  united  in  Mr.  Cleveland." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Melanctbon  Worcester  began  his 
work  as  an  author  in  1826.    He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 


Samuel  Worcester,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  nadej 
waa  born  in  1801 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  HHj 
waa  for  ninny  years  tutor  and  profewor  in  Amherst 
College,  and  was  sottlixl  over  tlie  Tabernacle  Cliurch, 
In  Bulein,  In  1K34.  Ilu  wua  ruciinliug  vocrutarjr 
of  the  American  Itoard  of  Cuuimissiunon  fur  Foreign 
Missions,  from  1847  to  IStiG.  In  1820  be  published 
''  Essays  on  Slavery,"  by  Vigorinus;  in  1854  "A  Me- 
morial of  tbe  Tabernacle  Church;"  many  sermons 
and  discourses ;  and  many  articles  in  reviews  and 
periodicals,  lie  represented  Salem  in  tbe  Masaacbu- 
aetls  I^'ialature  in  18G6.  Dr.  Worcester  hud  great 
industry  and  n  strong  mind  controlled  by  sincerity 
and  honesty  of  purpose.  Ho  resembled  his  father  in 
the  sturdy  vigor  of  his  style  and  in  the  purity  of  hia 
puriKise.  lie  rcslgneil  bis  piistoriito  in  1651),  but  not 
until  he  bad  strengthened  the  work  bis  father  con- 
solidated, and  had  seen  his  jieople  collected  in  tlia 
new  church  edifice  which  they  erected  in  1S64. 

Tbe  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt  has  intimately  connected 
his  name  with  tbe  history  of  Salem,  by  his  fiiilbful 
and  accurate  annals  of  the  place.  He  was  born  in 
Salem  in  1739,  wtks  griuluated  at  Dartmouth  in  1813, 
and  soon  became  the  acknowledged  historian  of  many 
localities  in  Essex  County.  He  published  historie* 
of  Ipswich,  Esses,  Humitton  and  Salem,  in  all  of 
which  he  displayed  great  patience  of  research  and 
great  capacity  for  arrangement  and  selection.  He 
also  published  "Collections  from  tbe  American  Statis- 
tical Aosociutions  on  Towns,  Population  and  Taxa- 
tion "  in  1847,  and  u  "  Memoir  of  Roger  Conant "  in 
1848.  He  ia  highly  esteemed  as  a  reliable  annalist, 
and  an  honest  and  capable  searcher  after  truth  ;  and 
ho  is  accepted  as  authority  on  all  matters  which  be 
has  investigated  and  recorded.  He  ranks  among  tbe 
most  faithful  of  historians. 

The  work  of  social  reform  has  at  times  occupied 
most  absorbing  allcntion  in  Salem,  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  some  of  her  ablest  ami  most  conapicuous 
cili/.eus.  Among  tbe  most  rcniarkublu  uf  her  ro- 
formeiB  was  the  Rev.  George  B.  Chcever,  who,  while 
pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Church,  exerted  himself 
most  vigorously  and  conscientiously  in  behalf  of 
human  freedom  and  temperance.  He  was  born  in 
Hnllowcll,  Mc.,  in  1807;  wna  gruduatol  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1825,  aud  not  long  after  was  settled  in 
Salem  as  pastor  of  tbe  "  Branch  Church."  His  fevr- 
less  hostility  to  the  truHic  in  and  the  use  of  ardeut 
spirits  led  him  into  tbe  most  violent  contest,  in  which 
he  maintained  hia  position  with  great  courage  and 
persistency,  and  in  an  attitude  far  in  advance  of  hia 
limes.  While  here  he  puhliahed  "  Inquire  at  Deacon 
Giles'  Distillery,"  a  work  which  producci]  a  slirriug 
social  cnmmotion  in  the  town,  but  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  an  ardent  and  brave  reformer.  He 
afterwaroH  settled  in  New  York  as  pastor  of  the  Allen 
Street  Church,  1845;  and  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Puritans  in  New  York,  in  184fi.  He  published 
Common-Place   Book   of    Prose,". 
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1828,  and  of  "  Poetry,"  1829 ;  "  Studies  in  Poetry," 
1830 ;  "  Lectures  on  Hierarchical  Despotism  **  and 
"Lectures  on  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  1843 ;  "Wander- 
ings of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Hlanc," 
1846 ;  "The  Hill  of  Difficulty,"  1849 ;  "  The  Voice  of 
Nature  to  her  Foster-child,"  "The  Soul  of  Man," 
1852 ;  "A  Reel  in  the  Bottle  for  Jacob  in  the  Dol- 
drums," 1852;  "Journal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh," 1848;  "Punishment  by  Death:  its  Author- 
ity and  Expediency,"  1849 ;  "  Windings  of  the  River 
of  the  Water  of  Life,"  1849;  "  Powers  of  the  World 
to  Come,"  1853;  "Lectures  on  Cowper,"  1856; 
"God  agfiinst  Slavery,"  1857. 

These  works  indicate  the  tendency  of  Dr.Cheever's 
mind ;  they  also  indicate  his  great  power  and  versa- 
tility. He  has  made  a  mark  in  his  time  which  will 
never  be  obliterated,  and  he  has  done  much  to  direct 
the  public  mind  in  the  paths  of  morality,  rectitude 
and  virtue. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Chccver  commenced  his  ca- 
reer in  Salem  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham  had  just 
entered  upon  his  pastorate  in  the  (First)  Congrega- 
tional Church  as  colleague  of  Dr.  Prince.  Mr.  Up- 
ham was  born  in  St.  John,  New  lirunswick,  1802; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1821,  and  settled  in  Sulem 
in  1824.  For  twenty  years  he  was  minister  of  this 
parish,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  resigned,  and 
pursued  diligently  his  work  as  public  official  and  au- 
thor. He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress; 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1840,  '59,  and 
'60;  State  Senator  in  1850,  '57  and  '58,  and  one  year 
presiding  officer  of  that  body.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
city  in  1852. 

Mr.  Upham  became  an  author  at  an  early  period 
of  his  career.  He  published,  in  1828,  "Letters  on  the 
Logos."  This  was  followed  by  **  Principles  of  Congre- 
gationalism," 1829;  "Lectures  on  Witchcraft,"  1835; 
"  Salem  Witchcraft,with  an  account  of  Salem  Village," 
1867;  "Discourse  on  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  John  Prince," 
1836 ;  "Life,  Explorations  and  Services  of  John  Charles 
Fremont,"  1856;  "Lifeof  Sir  Henry  Vane,"  1836;  "Life 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  1839;  oration,  July  4, 1844; 
oration  before  the  New  England  Society,  N.  Y.,  1846 ; 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  1852 ;  and  the  last  three  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,"  a  work 
commenced  by  Octavius  Pickering,  a  son  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1810,  and  for 
many  years  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Upham  was  a  graceful  and  forcible  writer.  His 
sermons,  while  a  preacher,  were  extremely  attractive 
to  old  and  young,  and  were  filled  with  a  warm  Chris- 
tian spirit.  In  his  work  as  a  public  servant  he  set 
an  example  of  honest  conviction  and  a  fearless  dis- 
charge of  duty.  His  contributions  to  the  history  of 
his  country  were  most  valuable.  The  "  Life  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane"  which  he  contributed  to  Sparks'  "Ameri- 
can Biography"  has  always  been  accepted  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  works  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 


guage. His  "History  of  Witchcraft"  is  elaborate, 
graphic  and  exhaustive ;  and  his  share  of  the  "Life  of 
Timothy  Pickering"  is  a  charming  record  of  the  great 
work  of  that  remarkable  man.  Mr.  Upham,  at  his 
death,  left  a  circle  of  warm  and  devoted  friends,  and 
an  honorable  record  in  the  community  in  which  he 
spent  so  many  long  and  laborious  years  of  hi^  life. 

In  1800  William  Blglow,  or,  as  he  sometimes  sub- 
scribed his  name,  Gulielmus  Magnnshumilis,  was 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Salem.  He  was  born  in 
Natick  in  1773,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794, 
and  died  in  1844.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Town  of  Natick  from  1650 ;"  and  of  the 
town  of  Sherborne  from  its  incorporation  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1830.  He  contributed  a  Latin  poem  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  centennial  of  Harvard,  in 
1836.  He  published  "Elements  of  Latin  Grammar," 
1811;  "Education,"  a  poem,  Salem,  1799;  "Phi 
Beta  Kappa,"  poem,  1811;  "Poem  on  Intemper- 
ance," Cambridge,  1834;  "Recommencement,  or 
Commencement  Again,"  Boston,  1811 ;  several  school 
books.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  Lander,  of 
Salem.  He  was  a  scholar  of  extensive  reading,  and 
was  well  known  to  numerous  acquaintances  as  a  so- 
cial c'X)mpanion  of  original  wit  and  fancy,  and  pos- 
sessing a  fund  of  anecdote,  which  he  would  commu- 
nicate with  facility  in  prose  and  rhyme. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Sprague  delivered  a  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson  in  1826,  and  published  many 
political  and  biographicffl  essays.  Lieutenant  John 
White,  U.  S.  N.,  published  "  Voyage  to  the  China 
Seas."  1826. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey  practised  medicine  in  Salem  at 
this  period,  and  earlier  for  several  years.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  lecturing  on  chemistry  in  1816,  and  removed 
to  accept  a  professorship  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Cincinnati.  He  published  many  medi- 
cal essays  and  an  elaborate  treatise  on  tobacco.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Osgood,  of  Salem. 

Dr.  Daniel  Oliver  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Mussey  in 
popular  scientific  lectures  in  Salem.  He  resided  here 
for  many  years,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  published  "  First  Lines  in  Physiology,"  in 
1835. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  the  literary  history  of  Salem 
that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  commenced  his  inspired 
work.  Born  in  Salem  July  4,  1804,  he  led  a  quiet 
and  secluded  life  for  thirty  years,  passing  shyly 
through  the  schools  of  the  town  and  inconspicuously 
through  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1825.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  7%e 
Token  and  77ie  Democratic  Review^  where  he  published 
anonymously  a  series  of  tales  so  attractive  that  the 
most  brilliant  minds  of  the  country  commenced  a  dili- 
gent search  for  the  author,  who  was  supposed  for  a 
long  time  to  be  a  female  of  great  delicacy  of  fancy  and 
keen  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  1837,  however, 
he  collected  these  productions  into  a  volume  entitled 


"Twice-Told  Tales,"  and  the  position  of  Hawtliurne 
Id  Ihe  world  of  letters  woi  at  once  recognized.  The 
book  received  a  most  fluttering  review  by  LongruUow, 
■  \tarm  and  cordial  reception  by  Mia<  Mitfuril  and 
a  most  onlliuaiuBtic  welcome  n-oiii  iilt  tlint  diiea  o(  re- 
fined and  lEathetic  students  who  wore  gathering 
round  Emeraon,  Qcorge  Ripley,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Theodore  Parker  and  Iheir  charniing  and  critical  aa- 
■ociutea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hard  students  re- 
joiced in  Ilia  appearance.  From  thia  time  until  hia 
death,  in  1864,  a  period  of  leas  than  thirty  years,  he 
held  various  official  positions  conferred  upon  him  for 
hia  merit  as  an  author ;  and  he  sent  forth  that  collec- 
tion of  romances  which  have  given  him  an  immortal- 
ity in  the  worlil  of  letters  nnil  hnvo  vlovnl^d  the  ]>o- 
ailion  uf  the  Americuri  mind  to  Ihu  rank  uccimled  to 
genius  in  nil  ages  and  among  all  nntioni.  "TheScar- 
let  IjCtter,"  "The  House  of  the  Scvcd  Gables," 
"  Blichedale  Romance,"  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse," 
"Grandfather's  Chair,'"  "The  Wonder  Book," 
"Tanglewood  Tales,"  "The  Marble  Faun."  "Our 
Old  Home,"  "  English  Note-Book,"  "  American  Note- 
Book  "  all  came  out  in  rapid  succession,  and  now  oc- 
cupy the  deareflt  corner  in  every  well-ap|iointed  li- 
brary, at  home  and  abroad. 

By  his  mauy  reviewers  Hawthorne  has  been  com- 
pared wiih  nearly  all  the  great  writers  of  fiction, 
whose  works  have  liee-n  accepted  aa  beyond  mere  lig- 
menta  of  the  fancy.  That  he  aurpaased  them  nil  in 
his  comprehension  of  Che  motives  of  the  human  heart 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  waa  a  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  him  which  gave  him  his  high  diatinclion. 
When  he  entered  upon  his  work  aa  a  writer  he  left 
bis  peraouality  entirely  behind  him.  In  this  work  be 
allowed  no  iuterference,  he  asked  for  uoaid.  He  was 
■hy  of  those  whose  intellectual  power  and  literary 
fame  might  seem  to  give  tbem  a  right  to  enter  his 
sanctuary.  In  an  assembly  of  illustrious  authors  and 
thinkcm  he  floated  reserved  anil  silent  around  the 
margin  of  the  room  and  at  lust  vanished  into  outer 
darkness.  The  working  of  his  mind  was  so  sacred 
and  mysterious  to  him  that  he  was  impatient  of  any 
ultempt  at  familiarity  or  even  intimacy  with  the  di- 
vine power  within  him.  His  love  of  personal  soli- 
tude ivfts  his  ruling  paasiou  ;  his  intollcctuni  solitude 
was  an  overpowering  necessity.  And  so  in  great 
loneliness  he  toiled,  conscious  that  no  human  power 
could  guide  him,  and  that  human  sympathy  was  of 
no  avail.  He  appeared  to  understand  his  own  great- 
ness BO  imperfectly  that  he  dared  not  expose  thcmys- 
tery  to  otliers  i  and  the  sacredncH)^  of  his  genius  was 
like  the  aacrednesa  of  his  love.  That  this  sentiment, 
BO  natural  and  admirable,  made  him  somewhat  unjust 
to  his  literary  ussociatt^  there  can  be  hut  little  doubt. 
For  while  he  applied  to  tlicm  the  powerful  test  of 
bis  own  genius,  before  whose  bluie  many  of  them 
withered,  his  retiring  diaposilion  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tance almost  fatal  to  any  estimate  of  their  true  pro- 
portions.    And  even  when  he  admired  and   respected 


the  authors  among  whom  ho  moved,  and  W 
of  the  companionship  into  which  his  gouiua 
vnled  him,  he  nevur  overcame  his  natural  sensf- 
tivenras  with  regard  to  the  demand  thoy  might  mak« 
(in  him  as  a  ful  low -artist,  to  o|ien  his  crcntiuiia  to 
their  vision  and  with  regard  to  the  test  they  might 
apply  to  him.  For  his  sturdy  miLnhood  he  sought 
iniimatea  and  companions, — nut  many,  but  enough  ta 
satisfy  hia  natural  lunging  fur  a  fellow ;  for  his  geuius 
he  neither  sought  nor  desired  nor  expected  to  find 
companionship.  For  his  old  official  frienda  he  had  ft 
tender  alTei-licn  ;  fur  the  strong  and  proclicaJ  young 
men  with  whom  he  act  forth  in  life  he  had  an  abid- 
ing love  and  attachment;  they  satiafieii  the  longing! 
ofune  si<te  III  luast  of  his  existence.  For  the  throne 
on  which  hu  But  in  the  imperial  nudm  of  hia  own 
creative  thought  he  duMred  no  asaociat^;  his  seat 
there  was  for  himself  alone ;  his  reign  there  was  su- 
preme. And  when  he  retired  to  that  lonely  room 
which  he  had  set  apart  at  theheightuf  the  tower  which 
overtopped  his  humble  abode  in  Oun cord,  and  with- 
out bouk  or  picture,  slone  with  a  solitary  seal  and 
desk,  having  none  to  commune  with  except  nature, 
which  sluud  before  his  windows  to  cheer  his  heart, 
and  he  entered  upon  his  work,  bis  creation  moved 
steadily  and  majestically,  as  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  and  all  the  suns  of  God  shouted  for  Joy. 
At  the  futindatiun  of  Hawthorne's  genius  lay  those 
strong  and  sturdy  chiiracteriatics  which  he  bad  in- 
hcriteil  from  u  lung  line  nf  agricultural  and  maritime 
ancestors.  And  Ihete  chu rue toris tics  he  never  sur- 
rendered. Lie  found  lor  them  a  sympathetic  feeling 
in  the  few  companions  whom  he  met  in  the  ordinary 
si-rviee  ofhie  life.  They  were  genuine  ns  nature  had 
made  them — neither  tasteless  nor  artificial  nor  cor- 
rupt. And  iu  their  association  his  mind  found  tha 
repose  which  all  nature  requires.  But  this  was  by  nn 
means  his  life;  and  let  those  who  assume  thai  hia 
companions  leil  him  into  bad  practices,  even  were 
they  ao  inclinevi,  remember  tliut  he  found  his  eternal 
r<;st  with  sums  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  spirits  of  bia 
lime.  Let  those  whu  flippantly  accuse  him  of  dissi- 
pation and  vulgarity  remember  that  he  found  his  home 
among  the  noblest  characteia  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  let  their  regard  and  love  fur  him 
attest  his  nobility  and  purity.  I'hey  say  he  was  pure 
and  chuxte  and  honorable — and  their  testimony  ia 
enough.  He  had  no  fondness  whatever  for  aocial 
pleasurea,  good  or  bad,  and  never  entered  Into  them, 
nor  did  he  establish  between  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men  the  superficial  intimacy  upon  which  society  reals. 
But  hia  instinct  led  him  into  the  companionship  of 
the  refined  and  gentle,  whose  life  was  made  beautiful 
by  the  constant  presence  of  poetry  and  art  and  the 
highest  intellectual  culture.  Salem,  in  Hawthorne's 
day,  was  filled  with  brilliant  and  beautiful  women; 
and  they  worshipped  at  a  distance  thia  mysterious 
divinity,  whose  delicate  fancies  charmed  their  hearts, 
and  whose  glowiug  eye  and  sturdy    form,  and  dome- 
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like  head  crowned  with  a  luxuriant  "pomp  of  hair/' 
and  fair  and  noble  face,  made  up  in  him  the  type  of 
]mi>erial  manhood.  The  doors  of  the  most  delightful 
society  were  open  to  hi  in.  But  he  selecteil  from  a 
secluded  nook  a  modest  flower,  gave  her  his  heart  and 
united  with  her  in  exploring  the  beauties  of  art  and 
letters,  and  in  building  up  a  home  of  great  simplicity 
and  love.  Hawthorne  knew  many  ideal  homes  in  his 
day,  but  none  more  beautiful'thHU  his  own,  which 
was  always  in  accord  with  the  delicacy  of  his  taste 
and  feeling,  and  on  entering  which  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  no  unworthy  <iuulitics,  no  discordant  habits 
behind.  No  act  of  his  life  and  no  association  had  un- 
fitted him  for  such  companionship  as  he  found  there. 
He  embodied  in  all  his  relations  with  life  the  finest 
of  those  characteristics  which  have  made  his  native 
place  the  home  of  strong  and  versatile  powers,  and  of 
faculties  which  have  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  world. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  a  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sophia 
Pejibody  Hawthorne,  was  born  in  Boston  in  184f>, 
but  parsed  much  of  his  chiblhood  in  Salcm  while  his 
father  was  surveyor  of  that  port.  He  has  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  and  has  displayed  most 
remarkable  faculties  in  the  creation  of  fiction  and  the 
delineation  of  romance.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  re- 
semblance between  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his 
father,  and  easy  also  to  distinguish  the  difference. 
At  an  early  age  he  has  secured  a  foremost  place 
among  the  authors  of  th(^  country,  and  \\:\n  added 
much  to  the  literary  wealth  of  his  times.  To  powers 
like  his  the  future  is  full  of  bright  promise. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Coit.  who  was  connected  with 
Saint  Peter's  Church  until  1820,  was  born  in  1803; 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1821  was  onlaincd,  July 
IG,  1820,  resigncfl  March  28,  1821).  He  was  a  scholar  of 
good  capacity  and  attainments,  was  professor  of  Trinity 
College,  and  president  of  Transylvania  University. 
Ho  published  *'The  Theological  Common-Place 
Book  "  in  1832  ;  "  Remarks  on  Norton's  Statement  of 
Reasons,"  1833 ;  "  The  Bible  "  in  paragraphs  and  par- 
allelisms, 1834;  "Townsend's  Chronological  Bible," 
1887 ;  **  Puritanism,  or  a  Churchman's  Defense  against 
its  Aspersions,"  1844. 

Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  has  devoted  a  long  life 
to  a  most  valuable  literary  labor.  She  was  born  in 
1804,  and  spent  her  early  years  in  Salem  with  her 
sisters,  who  became  the  wives  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Horace  Mann.  She  commenced  her  literary 
work  early  in  life,  publishing  **  Records  of  a  School," 
"  Spiritual  Culture,"  "  Dick  Harbinger,  the  Pioneer," 
'*The  Present,"  "  Introduction  to  Grammar,"  "  First 
Steps  to  History,"  1833;  **Key  to  the  History  of  the 
Hebrews,"  1833;  "Key  to  Grecian  History,"  1833; 
"Chronological  HisU)ry  of  the  United  States,"  186G; 
"Memorial  of  Dr.  William  Wesselhoeft,"  1869; 
"  Translation  of  De  Gerando's  Moral  Self-Eiducation," 
1859;  **Bem's  System  of  Chronology,"  1852 ;  *'The 
iEsthetic  Papers,"  1849;  "  Ersayon  Language,"  1857 ; 
10 


and  many  papers  in  the  ChrUtian  Eramiiier  and 
Journal  of  Education,  She  has  engaged  most  zeal- 
ously in  many  reforms  and  has  always  combined 
great  humanity  and  kindness  with  careful  scholar- 
ship. She  was  an  early  disciple  of  Dr.  Channing,  and 
she  cultivated  most  intimate  relations  with  Washing- 
ton AUston,  Emerson  and  the  leaders  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  Her 
last  publication,  "An  Evening  with  Allston,  and 
Other  Essays,"  is  a  most  graceful  and  profound  pro- 
duction. She  is  now  eighty-three  years  of  age  and 
retains  all  her  vigor  of  thought  and  |>ower  of  expres- 
sion. Her  sister,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  has  published  a 
charming  volume  of  letters,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mann, 
has  written  an  admirable  "  Life  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,"  and  has  published  a  valuable  edition  of  his 
works. 

The  talent  and  accomplishments  of  these  three  wo- 
men deserve  a  more  elaborate  notice  than  can  be 
given  here.  They  were  daughters  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
and  Elizabeth  (Palmer)  Peabody,  who  resided  a  long 
time  in  Salem  atui  elsewhere  in  Essex  County.  Mrs. 
Peabody  was  the  daughter  of  General  Joseph  Pearce 
Palmer,  a  patriotic  oflicer  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  was  one  of  a  remarkable  family.  Her  sister 
Catherine  was  the  mother  of  George  P.  Putnam,  the 
distinguished  publisher  and  liberal  patron  of  letters. 
Her  sister  Mary  married  Royall  Tyler,  chief  justice 
of  Vermont,  poet  and  essayist,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Irarnod  clergymen  and  college  profes.sor8 ;  and  her 
sister  Sophia  nuirried  Dr.  Thonuis  Picknmn,  of  Salem, 
an  able  and  beloved  physician  of  the  town.  The 
daughters  of  Dr.  Peabody  inherited  the  talent  of  their 
mother's  family,  and  they  have  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  and  art  of  the  country.  Their 
associates  and  companions  were  among  the  most 
learned  men  and  women  of  their  time,  by  whom  they 
were  held  in  great  affection.  The  last  survivor, 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  even  in  her  old  age,  oc- 
cupies her  mind  with  all  objects  of  philanthropy  and 
charity,  and  enjoys  the  profound  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  who  know  her,  and  of  all  who  remember  her 
constant  labors  in  the  cause  of  good  learning  and  ed- 
ucation. 

One  of  the  most  diligent  and  studious  of  Salem  au- 
thors was  Jonathan  Cogswell  Perkins,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
and  so  learned  and  accurate  an  annotator  of  the  nu- 
merous law  books  he  published  that  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  best  authorities  "  by  the  side  of  Story  and  Met- 
calf."  He  was  born  in  Chebacco  Parish,  Ipswich  (now 
E^ex),  in  1809,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1832, 
studied  law  with  Rufus  Choate  and  at  the  Cambridge 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Massachusetts,  "  and  proved  himself  to  be  a 
learned  and  able,  as  well  as  a  just  and  upright  judge." 
He  published  nine  volumes  of  the  second  edition  of 
"  Pickering's  Massachusetts  Reports,"  1835-41 ; "  Chit- 
ty's  Criminal  Law,"  1847;  "Chittyon  Contracte,  with 
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Valuublu  AnnotationH."  seven  ciliticins  frum  1839  to 
1863  ;  "  Jnrmnii  on  Wills,"  184!) ;  "  Alibot  on  Sliip- 
ping,"  1854;  "  Daaiell's  Ch&Dcery  I'rncEiue,"  1851 ; 
"Colljer  on  Pftrtiier»Uip,"  1860;  "Cliilly  on  liitis 
■nil  Notes,"  1864;  "  A  mould  on  Tneiinincc,"  18R0; 
"  Siigilcn's  Law  of  Vuiidura  »n<l  I'urcbnscra  of  lOai) 
Estate,"  1861;  "Angell  on  WftUr-Couraes,"  ISBO; 
"  United  Stiktes  Digesi,"  1840;  "Cliitt;  on  PleHdingB 
in  Civil  Actiona,''  six  ediUoiu  from  1844  to  1806; 
"Brown'8  ChancL'ry  Rc|ior(8,"  1844;  "  Vesey,  Jr., 
Chancery  Ileporta,"  1844-45.  After  u  busy  and  la- 
borious life,  of  great  value  to  tlio  iirofeifiiiua  of  law, 
Judge  Perkins  died  Due.  12, 1877. 

llenjnmin  Peirce  (Profe«or)  wna  born  in  1809  iinil 
grodnntcd  ut  Harvard  1820.  He  wiia  Ilollii  profis- 
M>r  of  inuthcmiities  in  I8UJ,  ami  I'urkitiu  iimriiuuir 
of  astronomy  and  mathDmatica  IVom  18411  tu  1807, 
having  been  previously  tutor  in  niatbcmutiea.  In 
1867  he  won  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Uniteil 
States  CouBt  Survey.  Pruroasor  Peirce  wna  truly  n 
roathemaliciLl  genius.  Ho  comprcbanded  a  prnbloiii 
with  great  rapidity  anil  clearness,  and  be  slated  it, 
with  bis  conclusion,  with  a.  conciacnena  never  sur- 
passed by  iniitbuniiiliciiiiiH  of  uny  em.  No  |>ru|HKiition 
was  too  small  to  receive  bis  attention  and  none  too 
large  to  be  mastered  by  his  powerful  mind.  His  pub- 
Jicationa  were  numerous,  and  they  atnntl  in  the  front 
ranlf  ol  mathematical  worka.  He  jmbliabcd  "  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry,"  1835; 
"  Glcnmniury  Treatise  uii  Splicricul  Trigonometry," 
ISaii;  "  UlunieHtiiry  Treatise  oit  Sound,"  lM3li ;  "  Ele- 
mentary Treatiao  on  I'tuno  iukI  Solid  Cluometry,'' 
1867;  "  li:ieuiuntiiry  Treidiao  on  Algebra,"  1837; 
"  Elementary  Treatise  on  Curvea,  Function!  and 
Forces,"  1841 ;  "Tables  of  the  Moon,  arranged  in  a 
form  under  Ilie  superintendence  of  Charles  Henry 
Davia,  lieutenant  U.  S.  N.,"  1863;  "  Physieal  luid 
Ocleatial  Muebuiiica,  Duvelopol  iti  Four  Bysteins  of 
Analytic  Moclianica,  Celestial  Mecbanica,  Potential 
PliyuicB  and  Analytic  Horphulogy,"  1865;  besides 
many  articles  on  "Meteors,"  "  Latitudes,"  ''Pertur- 
bations of  Uranus  and  Neptune,"  "  Cometa,"  "  Sat- 
urn'a  Ring,"  "Tails  uf  Cometa,"  ''Moon  Culmina- 
tions," "  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Meteors."  His 
diligence  waa  great,  an  was  alxo  his  power  of  applica- 
tion, and  bia  amiability  and  pntiuiico  enabled  him  to 
pursue  hia  work  continuously  amidst  the  ioterruptiona 
incident  to  his  duties  as  toncbor  and  profcBsor.  Ilia 
position  among  the  aeientiats  of  bis  day  woa  among 
the  foremost,  und  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  secured 
by  letter,  for  a  fellow -student  and  ubacrvcr,  to  M.  De 
Lesaeps,  the  plana  and  measurements  of  ibe  Suez 
Canal,  which  had  been  repeatedly  refuaed  to  thoae 
who  a}>plicd  as  atiitcainen  and  di]>lomatiBlH.  lie  dieil 
in  mm. 

A  brother  of  ProfcaHor  I'eirte,  Charles  Henry,  born 
in  Salem  in  1814,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1833, 
was  formany  years  examiner  of  dnigs  nnd  mcdlcin 
for  the  port  itt  liiutiin,  and  [jubjisbed  "  Translation 


Stockhardt's  Principles  of  Cliemistry,"  IWtO,  a  work 
wliich  was  highly  commended ;  ami  ''  Examiiiationa  of 
Drugs  and  Mediciuea,"  1853.  Dr.  Peirce  died  in  1SS5.   ' 

Chnrlea  T.  Ilrooka,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Pro-   I 
feixor  Peirce,  jmascxsed  a  ininil  of  an  entirely  ilirToroat.  ' 
order.     He  was  born  in  1813,  was  gruduatud  at  Mat-  ' 
vnrO  in  1KI3,  and  was  ordained  paat^ir  of  tlio  Unita- 
rian Church,  Newport.  R.   t..  in  1837.     Ho  bad  ft  [ 
i|uicl[  imagination,  ugraceAil  fancy  and  a  deep  love  o 
poetry.     Ilia  forinons   wore   ebnractcrixcJ   by  grcaL 
pioty  ttudatrung  failli,  as  well  ua  by  a  progreaaive  lib- 
erality.    It  WHS  chielly  as  a  poet,  however,  that  hs 
dialinguisbed  himself  and  took  bia  place  among  th* 
schulara  and  uullmrB  i<r  the  i;ourilry.     Ho  published 
"Schiller's  William  Tvll,"  tnin-lalion  18»)i;  tranala- 
Liou  of  "  Miiry  Slinirt,"  and  the  "  Maid  of  Ork-aiia,"' 
183!);    "Titan,"   from    Jean     Paul    Bichtcr,  1840; 
"Bpectmens  ot'Oerman  Songs,"  1843;  Iranalntion  of 
y.hiller'8  "llomnge  of  the  Arts,"  1847;  "  Poem  I," 
1848;  the  controversy  touching  the  "  Old  St^inc  Mill 
at  Nowimrt,"  1851;  "  (Jerman  Lyrics,"  ISTill;  "  Suuga 
of  Field  and  Fb.od."  1854. 

Mr.  lliooks  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his 
ability  IIS  a  acholur  and  pout,  but  for  Ibe  Mwc<itui«H  of 
his  dispoaition  and  the  purity  of  bis  life.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  pulpit  wna  a  benediction,  and  he  bore  the 
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trials  which  fell  upon  him  with  a  calm 
submiaaion  which  won  the 

The  cMays  ami  poems  of  .ft 


and  patient 

of  all  who 


jnst  prcceiliiig,  and 
four  yuar^  later, 
waa  not  rapid,  but  it 


lor.lonea  Very  were  publiabod 
in   1813,  as   wax  Mr.  llnK>k«, 

gradiiattul  at  Harvard  in  1830, 
pnigrcHs  Ijiwanis  distinction 

isaure  and  constant.  His  rank 
n  college  was  good,  bia  ability  was  rceognixeil  and  he 
waa  appointed  Greek  tutor  in  the  tuiivcrsity  soon  aft«i' 
bis  graduiLtion.  Tbu  llrat  issue  of  liia  |Htcnui  nnd  ea- 
says  attracted  univemal  allcnlion.  They  were  cbar- 
actcrixetl  by  great  religious  li-rvor,  a  line  imaginatinn, 
great  delicacy  of  thought  and  n  |iure,  ainipio  and  ef- 
fective stylo.  His  Honnets  were  eai>ecially  charming. 
He  was  intimate  with  the  beauties  of  nature  nnd  drew 
many  a  lesson  from  the  flowen  by  the  wayside  and  the 
fair  landscape  which  lay  around  bia  home.  His  soul 
was,  at  thc;  same  time,  full  of  napiratinn,  nnd  he  saw 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  in  all  tbu  natural  objects 
nlKtut  him.  On  every  subject  which  came  under  bia 
notice  be  turncil  a  "  dim  religiouR  light,"  and  you 
rose  from  bis  essays  with  the  feeling  that  you  had 
been  led  to  the  contemplation  ot  his  themes  by  tbe 
prophet  of  tbe  Lird.  It  was  aaidof  him,by  one  of  tbe 
ablest  of  bia  critics,  that"  he  alwnya  pipeil  theaweel, 
sad  notea  of  religious  melancholy,'' but  be  also  taught 
the  most  unbnnrideil  faith  and  the  moat  confident  re- 
liaiicii  iin  that  dlvino  ]>riwrr  to  whieli  be  lurriuil  for 
inspiration,  and  on  wlileh  he  leancil  Ihrtiugbuut  bis 
aiucere  and  thoughtful  and  pious  life,  lie  waa  oneof 
the  most  sympathetic  of  men,  und  oue  of  tbe  moat 
inspired. 
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Robert  Rnntoul,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
brilliant  of  all  the  sons  of  Esaex  County,  hardly 
identified  himself  with  Salem,  exceptas  a  law-student 
in  the  offices  of  John  Pirkering  and  I^veretf  Salton- 
stall,  and  a  lawyer  from  1820  to  1831.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  mental  ac- 
tivity of  the  town,  that  he  has  given  an  opportunity 
for  enrolling  his  name  in  this  list  of  cultivated  and 
intellectual  men.  Mr.  Rantoul  was  born  in  fieverly, 
1805 ;  wns  graduated  at  Harvard,  182G  ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1829;  and  died  in  1852.  During  this  com- 
paratively short  period  ho  devoted  himself  largely  to 
public  service  and  won  great  distinction  as  a  lawyer, 
Irgishitor  and  orator,  with  jiowcrs  which,  had  they 
been  exercisetl  in  more  purely  literary  work,  would 
have  won  for  him  greater  distinction  still.  His  com- 
manding presence  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  is 
well  remembered.  His  bold  and  gallant  stand  in 
CongrcHS  is  recalled  with  admiration  by  his  contem- 
poraricH  who  remain.  Ho  w:ih  a  loarlcHH  udvocato  ni' 
the  principles  in  which  he  believed,  and  he  was  the 
most  inspiring  popular  orator  of  his  day  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  formidable  as  an  adversary  and  all- 
powerful  as  an  ally  ;  a  generous  and  kindly  opponent 
and  a  tender  and  devoted  friend.  His  early  argument 
in  behalf  of  popular  education,  and  his  unanswerable 
attack  on  the  Ten  Million  Hank  Itill,  which  hedefeatcd 
in  the  A[aHHacliU8etls  fjcgistature ;  \\U  report  against 
cjipital  punishment;  his  oration  at  Concord,  in  1850; 
his  reply  to  attacks  made  on  him  in  CJoiigrcHs,  in  1852; 
Ids'  speech  U)  his  devoted  conHtitucnl»s  in  Salem,  Jnly 
5,  1852;  his  arguments  as  United  States  district 
attorney,  from  1845  to  1849 — all  indicate  great  mental 
grasp,  extraordinary  keenness  of  perception  and  mas- 
terly skill  in  arrangement.  When  liediedagrcat  career 
was  suddenly  and  prematurely  closed.  And  in  the 
great  struggle  which  followed,  in  the  opening  of  which 
he  took  a  conspicuous  and  important  part,  and  which 
ended  only  with  the  Civil  War,  his  friends,  his  State 
and  his  country,  when  disheartened  by  adversity,  were 
encouraged  by  the  thought  that  the  spirit  of  Rantoul 
was  with  them,  and  mourned  that  his  voice  could  be 
no  longer  heard.  His  recorded  words  gave  great  in- 
spirati(»n  t(»  those  on  whom  the  burthen  of  the  e.on(4'Ht 
fell  when  he  was  gone ;  and  his  name  is  warmly 
cherished  by  the  few  now  living  who  knew  him,  and 
by  the  many  who  have  learned  from  their  fathers  to 
admire  his  courage,  his  genius  and  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  spirit. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Barton  Square  Unita- 
rian Church,  in  1824,  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman  was 
installed  as  pastor,  February  IH,  1825.  Mr.  Colman 
was  born  1785,  and  died  1849.  He  continued  his 
connection  with  the  church  seven  ycar.^,  and  then 
withdrew  to  a  broader  and  more  active  sphere  of 
duty.  Ho  becjime  one  of  the  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting of  agricultural  writers.  He  published  "Re- 
|)orts  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,"  1849; 
**  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy,"  1851 ; 


"  Agriculture  and  Rural  £>M>nomy  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Switzerland,"  1848 ;  and  "  European 
Life  and  Manners,"  1849.  He  spent  many  years  in 
England,  investigating  agriculture  and  society,  and 
he  was  the  fii-st  to  describe  the  domestic  economy  of 
that  country,  into  whose  well -organized  homes  ho  was 
most  cordially  admitted.  His  style  was  graceful  and 
graphic,  and  his  intercourse  was  gonial  and  highly 
attractive. 

In  1842  Richard  J.  Cleveland  published  a  narrative 
of  "Voyages  and  Commercial  Enterprises,''  wliich 
was  most  favorably  noticed  by  the  leading  reviews  of 
the  day.  His  son,  Henry  Russell  Cleveland,  born  in 
1808,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1827,  died  in  1848, 
and  published  "Remarks  on  Classical  Eklucation 
of  Boys  by  a  Teacher,"  1834;  "Life  of  Henry 
Hudson,"  1838;  "Address  Delivered  Before  the 
Harvard  Me<lical  Association,"  1840;  "A  Letter  to 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  on  the  Causes  of  the  De- 
Htrnction  of  the  Steamer  *  iiexingUin,"'  18-W;  besides 
many  papers  to  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
New  England  Magazine.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  sound 
scholar  and  a  graceful  and  forcible  writer.  His  early 
dcjvth  was  deeply  deplored. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Amer- 
ican writers  and  historians  was  William  Hickling 
IVescott,  who  wiiH  born  in  Salem,  179G,  and  die<l  in 
Boston  in  1859.  He  w:i8  a  son  of  Judge  William 
Prcscott,  who  resided  in  Salem  from  1789  to  1808,  and 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  most  im- 
portant business  enterprises  of  that  day,  and  whose 
name  ap[>ears  on  many  of  the  important  documents. 
Mr.  Prcscott  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814,  and 
having  been  disabled  by  a  painful  accident  from  en- 
tering upon  a  professional  life,  he  commenced  at  once, 
under  great  obstacles  a  literary  career  which  he  pur- 
sued with  great  diligence  and  success  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  published,  in  1837,  "The  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  stepped  at  once  into 
the  list  of  the  great  historians  of  the  world.  It  was 
universally  known  that  this  fascinating  and  elaborate 
work  had  been  accomplished  under  difficulties  which 
would  have  discouraged  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  student,  and  the  entire  world  of  scJiolars  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  accomplishment  and  the 
tenderest  sympathy  with  the  heroic  author.  The 
history  was  translated  into  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Russian,  and  was  enrolled  at  once 
among  the  classic  productions  of  the  world.  But  Mr. 
Prescott  did  not  relinquish  his  work  here.  Dependent 
upon  a  reader  for  his  data,  and  employing  an  appa- 
ratus constructed  in  a  writing  case  for  the  blind,  he 
"  pursued  his  solitary  way."  His  mind  ac(]uired  great 
strength  as  he  went  on  with  his  work,  and  he  retained 
and  arranged  the  materials  ho  had  accumulated 
with  marvelous  facility.  In  1843  he  published  the 
"  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  with  a  Prelimi- 
nary View  of  the  Ancient  Civilization,"  and  a 
"Life   of  the   Conqueror,   Fernando  Cortez;"   and 
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the  world  of  scholars  was  ooee  more  filled  with  ad- 
miration of  his  **  pure,  simple  and  eloquent  ttyle^ 
keen  relish  for  the  pictureaqnOi  quick  and  diaeerning 
judfi^ment  of  character,  calm,  generous  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  philanthropy.**  In  1647  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  **  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Pem» 
with  a  Preliminary  View  of  Uie  CiTilisation  of  the 
Incaa/'  a  work  which  was  as  entliusiastictilly  re- 
ceived 118  its  predecessors.  His  style  was  again  ad- 
mired ;  his  candor  and  fidelity  and  power  of  descrip- 
tion were  warmly  commended  hy  authors  and  readers 
alike.  The  ''  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the 
Hecond,  King  of  Spain,"  appeared  In  1805.  The  ma- 
terials for  this  work,  the  preparation  of  which  oc- 
cupied six  industrious  years,  were  gathered  without 
regard  to  trouble,  labor  and  expense,  and  the  work  it- 
self opened  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  greatest  and  most  stormy 
periods  of  Continental  Europe.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  volumes  drew  from  the  historian  Macaulay,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  the  warmest  praise. 
*'  The  genius  of  Mr.  Prescott,"  said  he,  *'  as  a  histo- 
rian, has  never  been  exhibito<1  to  better  advantage 
than  in  this  very  remarkable  volume,  which  Is 
grounded  on  ample  and  varied  authority."  In  1857 
he  published  "The  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  after  his 
Abdication/'  Modebtly  insisting  that  Robertson  had 
most  faithfully  recorded  the  policy  and  events 
of  this  great  monarch's  reign,  he  devoted  him- 
selflo  the  unrecorded  yearsof  his  life  of  retirement,  and 
supplenicMiied  the  brilliant  pages  of  liobortsou  witli  a 
touching  narrative  of  the  close  of  the  great  life  to 
whose  career  they  had  devoted  their  fine  historical 
powers.  In  addition  to  these  important  works,  Pres- 
cott  published  biographical  and  critical  miscellanies 
containing  reviews  and  essays  of  great  interest, — 
'* Charles  Brockden  Brown, the  American  Novelist;" 
''Asylum  for  the  Blind;"  '' Irving's  Contpiest  of 
Grenada  ;  *'  "  Cervantes; "  " Chateaubriand's  English 
Literature ; "  **  Bancroft's  United  States ; "  *'  Madame 
Calderon's  Life  in  Mexico:"  "Molifire;"  "Italian 
Narrative  Poetry;"  "Poetry  and  Romance  of  the 
Italians;"  "Scotch  Song;"  "Du  Ponte's  Observa- 
tions;" "Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature." 
Mr.  Prescott  was  sixty  years  old  when  his  last  vol- 
ume was  published.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ho  had  pursued  his  great  cuireor.  In  many 
respects  he  was  the  greatest  of  American  historians. 
Scholars  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  their  number,  when  that  number  in  this  commu- 
nity was  not  small.  The  American  people  remem- 
bered with  pride  that  the  blood  of  the  brave  com- 
mander of  the  patriot  forces  at  Bunker  Hill  was  ilow- 
ing  in  his  veins.  A  Christian  connnunity  loved  him 
for  the  beuuly  of  his  character,  and  fur  the  high 
moral  standard  which  he  had  followed  through  life. 
His  biography  was  written  by  all  the  biographers; 
his  works  were  reviewed  by  all  the  reviewers ;  his 
character  as  a  scholar  was  discussed  with  admiration 


by  Edward  Everett,  and  Geoige  £.  Ellla,  and  Francb 
Ueber,  and  Theodore  Fs Aer»  and  A.  P.  Peabody. 
and  by  all  the  hiatorical  socletica  of  the  world.  No 
Amerlo^  writer  has  won  higher  renown^  no  Anerl- 
canclilsen  has  rooelved  more  profound  respect  and 
warmer  love. 

Alpheus  Orosby,  who  took  charge  of  the  Nomal 
School  In  Salem  Oct.,  1857,  waa  bom  In  1810,  and  died 
In  Salem  April  17, 1874.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
month  in  1827,  and  was  appointed  profeaM»r  of  Qrark 
and  Latin  languages  in  Uiat  college.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent and  careAil  scholar,  and  publlahed^A  Greek 
and  General  Grammar,"  "Greek  Tablea,"  "Greek 
Jjessons,"  **An  Edition  of  Xoiiophon's  Anabasis," 
'*  First  Lessons  In  Geometry,"  "  A  T.«tter  of  John  Fos- 
ter, with  Additions,"  "An  Essay  on  the  Second  Atl- 
vent.''  Professor  Crosby  was  for  many  years  princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School  In  Salem,  and  after  retiring 
from  that  position  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
this  city. 

Edwin  P.  Whipple,  who  was  bom  In  Glouceater  in 
1819,  was  for  a  long  time  employed  as  clerk  in  a  bank 
in  8ti1em,'And  for  a  time  was  the  librarian  of  the  Salem 
Atlioniuum,  where  he  acquired  Uiomo  literary  tastes 
which  he  afterwards  exercised  with  so  much  activity 
and  usefulness.  He  began  to  write  for  magazines 
early  in  life,  and  soon  acquired  a  good  reputation  as 
a  facile  and  graceful  essayist.  He  was  an  intereating 
popular  lecturer,  selecting  his  Uicmos  with  great  skill 
and  treating  thcni  with  great  wit  and  discrimination 
lie  published  '*  l<2ssays  and  Itcviews,"  184H;  "IjOc- 
tures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Literature  and  Life;" 
"  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the  Revolution ;" 
*' An  Oration  before  the  City  Authorities  of  Ikieton, 
July  4,  1850;"  **  Character  and  Characteristic  Men," 
1867,  in  which  he  discussed  ('haracter,  ICcceiitric 
Character,  Intellectual  Character,  Heroic  Character, 
the  American  Mind,  the  KngliMJi  Mind,  Thackeray, 
Hawthorne,  E<]ward  Everett,  Thomtm  Hturr  King 
and  Ag]i8siz.  Ho  was  conaidered  "  one  of  the  ablest 
of  American  critics."  His  lectures  were  esteemed  as 
miniature  histories,  and  were  highly  valued.  He  was 
accepted  by  Prescott,  and  Griswold,  and  Bowen,  and 
Thomas.    He  was  not  accepted  by  Eilgar  A.  Poe. 

George  B.  Loring  was  born  in  North  Andover,  (at 
that  time  included  in  Andover)  November  8, 1817. 
He  entered  Harvard  C<illege  in  1884,  and  entered 
the  Harvard  Mediciil  School,  where  he  wait  graduated 
in  1842.  He  waa  in  practice  from  1842  to  1850;  sur- 
geon of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
1843  to  1850;  commissioner  to  revise  the  United 
States  Marine  Ho8])ital  system,  1841);  member  of  the 
Miuisachusetts  iiCgishiture,  18(i()  to  1808;  president  of 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  from  its  foun- 
dation, 1804,  to  the  present  lime  ;  United  States  Cen- 
tennial Commissioner,  1872  to  1870;  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  1873  to  1877;  member  of  the 
United  Slates  House  of  Representatives,  1877  to  1881 ; 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1881  to 
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1885.     In  the  midst  of  bU  public  career  ho  ban  been 
active  as  a  writer  on  many  and  diverse  topics,  and  a 
speaker  on  many  and  various  occasions.    He  ha» 
published  "An  Efsay  on   Phlebitis,"  New  England 
Journal   of    Surgery    and    Medicine^     1843;     "An 
Oration    on    Constitutional    Freedom,    the    Corner- 
stone of  the    llepublic,"    1850;    "lleview  of  the 
Scarlet  Letter/'  1851;    "Reply  to  the  Church  Re- 
view on  the  Scarlet  Letter,"  I85I  ;    "  Letters  from 
Europe  in  the  Boston  Post*'  1848-49;  "Modern  Ag- 
riculture," 1858;  "  The  Farmer's  Occupation,"  1858; 
•'Agricultural  Education,"  1858 ;  "  Farm  Stock,  Mas- 
sachusetts Report  on  Agriculture,"  1859 ;  "  The  Re- 
lation of  Agriculture  to  the  State  in  Time  of  War," 
18C2;    "  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,"  18(>4; 
"  The  As?asiination  of  Lincoln,"!  865;  "The  Unity 
and  Power  of  the  Republic,**  a  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, Newburyport,  1865;  "The  State  of  the  Uiiion^ 
a  Speech    in    the    MnKSJutliuRottw    Hoiiso  of   lloprc- 
sentntivcs,"    1866;    "The  New  Era  of  the  Repub- 
lic," 1866;    "  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers*  Tablets  nt 
HolUin,*'   1866;    "Clissii-al    Culture,"    1867;    "The 
Power    of    an     Educated    Commonwealth,"     1867 » 
"Agricultural  Investigation/'  1867;  "Oration  on  the 
Dedication  of  Soldiers*  Monuments  at  Weymouth," 
1868;    "  Semi-Centennial  of  the  E!>sex  Agricultural 
Society,"   1868;    "The    Development  of   American 
Industry,"  1869;  "  The  Connection  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  with  the  Agricultural  College,"  18691 
"The^trupgles  of  Science,  Address  before  the  Amer- 
iaui    Institute,"     1870;     "Oration    Dedicating    the 
Memorial  Hall,  Lexington,"  1871;   "Speech  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  Morse  Statue,  New  York,"  1871  ; 
"Oration  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  at  Dun- 
stable, Mass.,"  1873;  "Speech   in   the  Mns-acliusetls 
Senate   in    behalf   of    the   Musenni  of   (.-oinparntive 
Zoology,"  1873;  "Eulogy  of  Agassiz,"  1873;    "The 
People  and  Their  Books,"  an  address  dedicating  the 
Thayer  Library  at  Braintree,  1873;  "Oration  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  at  Sherburne,"  1874;  "Ora- 
tion at  Centennial  Celebration  of  Swansea,*'  1875 ; 
"  Address  on  Tree-planting  before  the  Fern  Cliff  As- 
sociation," ficc,  Mass.,  1875;  "  A  Speech  in  the  Mas 
HachusettH  Semite  in   Favor  of  lU'Ht'iudiiig  the   Re- 
solves Condemning    Charles    Sumner,"    1874;     "A 
Speech  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  on  the  Railroad 
Policy  of  Massachusetts,"  1874  ;  "Speech  on  Suffrage 
as  a  Right  under  a  Republic/*  Massachusetts  Senate, 
1874 ;  "  An  Oration  at  the  Centennial  of  Leslie's  Re- 
treat from  Salem,*'  1875 ;  "Orat  ion  ot  the  North  Church, 
Boston,  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  hanging  out 
the  Signal  Lanterns  to  warn  Paul  Revere  of  the  Ad- 
vance of  the  British  Troops  to  Concord,"  April   18, 
1875;  "Oration  at  Bloody   Brook,"  1875;    "Oration 
Dedicating  the  Mugfbrd  Monument  at  Murblehead," 
1875 ;  "  Sketch  of  the  Massachusetts  Surgeons  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,*'  1875;  "The  Farm- Yard  Club 
of  Gotham,"  an  account  of  New  England  families  and 
farming  (pp.  600),  1876 ;  "  Eulogy  of  Dr.  S.  G,  Howe.'» 


Massachusetts  Senate,  Jan.  21,  1876;  "Oration 
on  Speculative  Masonry,'*  1876 ;  "  Speech  before  the 
New  England  Society,"  New  York,  Dec.  10,  1875 ; 
"Speech  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Spe<!ie  Payments,"  1877  ;  "  Speech  on  the  Col- 
legeof  William  and  Mary  in  Congress,"  1878;  "Speech 
on  American  Industry  and  the  Tariff,  in  Con- 
gress," 1878;  "Defence  of  Massachusetts  in  Con- 
gress,'* 1880;  "The  American  Problem  of  Land- 
holding/'  1880;  "Eulogy  of  Caleb  Gushing,**  1879; 
"  Address  on  the  Cobden  Club  and  the  American 
Farmer,"  1880;  "  Education,  the  Corner-stone  of  the 
Republic,"  speech  in  Congress,  1880;  "Eulogy  of  Judge 
Colhimer,"  in  Congress,  1880;  "  Eulogy  of  Garfield, 
Lodge  of  Sorrow,  Washington,"  1880;  "Speech  on  the 
Anniversary  of  John  Wiuthrop*s  Landing  in  Salem," 
June  22,  1880;  "  Washington  as  a  Statesman,**  1882 ; 
"Opening  Address  at  Mechanics'  and  Manufactur- 
ers* Institute,  Boston,"  1881  ;  "  Address  at  the  Cotton 
Convention,  Atlanta,  Ga.,''  1881;  "Address  at  the 
Tariff  Convention,  New  York,"  1881;  "Address  be- 
fore the  Mississippi  Valley  Canc-Gmwers'  Associa- 
tion," 1882  ;  "  Address  before  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,"  1883;  "Oration  at  the 
Ninety-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Mariet- 
ta, Ohio,"  1883  ;  "  The  Cattle  Industry,"  1884 ;  "  The 
fnHuence  of  the  Puritan  on  American  Civilization," 
1885;  "PnriUinism,  the  Foundation  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity," 1887;  "New  England  Agriculture,"  1887. 
Dr.  Loring  has  also  contributed  to  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger y  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  and  the 
AWth  American  Review^  and  has  delivered  a  great 
number  of  occasional  speeches  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated,  besides  many  i>olitical  addresses  in  State* 
and  national  campaigns. 

r^lward  AngnstuM  (/rowninsliield,  son  of  Hon.  B. 
W.  and  Mary  (Boardman)  Crowninshield,  born  in 
Salem,  1817,  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1836,  and 
died,  1859.  His  literary  taste  led  him  to  the  collec- 
tion of  rare  books ;  his  valuable  library  contained 
the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  1640 ;  Morton's  "  Memorial ;" 
Winslow*s  "  Hypocrisy  Unmasked,"  1645;  Coryat's 
"Crudities,"  1611. 

Nathaniel  Ingcrsoll  Bowditch,  a  son  of  the  great 
mathematician,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1822,  published  a  "Memoir  of  N.  Bowditch,"  1839; 
"  History  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,** 
1851  ;  and  "SnflTolk  Surnames,"  1855.  Dr.  Henry  I. 
Bowditch,  another  son,  who  was  graduated  in  1828, 
has  published  translations  of  valuable  treatises  on 
medicine. 

William  W.  Story,  the  son  of  Judge  Story  and 
author  of  his  biography,  was  born  in  Salem  in  1819, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1838.  He  took  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  Dane  Law-School,  and  was  ufl- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  published  "  Report  of 
Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  First  District,"  1842-47  ; 
"  Nature  and  Art,  a  Poem,"  1844 ;  "  Treatise  on  the 
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Law  of  Contracts  under  Seal/'  1844 ;  "  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property,"  1847 ;  "  Poem  de- 
livered at  the  Dedication  of  Crawford's  Statue  of 
Beethoven,  at  tlie  WosUm  Music  liaU/'  1850;  "The 
American  Question/'  18(12;  "  llolm  di  Itouia,"  18(i2; 
'*  Proportions  of  the  hnnian  figure  according  to  a  new 
Canon  for  practical  use,"  ISiiO;  "Onifiti  d'  Italia," 
18(>1);  *Tlie  Poet's  Portfolio,"  mVt ;  UesuU-H  poenin 
and  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthbjt  the  Boston  Alia- 
ctllany  and  llUickwooiVs  Muf/cuine.  As  an  artist,  Mr. 
Story  has  taken  a  front  rank.  For  this  he  had  an 
early  love.  The  admirahle  hust  of  his  father  was  one 
of  his  first  works,  and  there  is  in  existence  a  crayon 
portrait  of  one  of  his  claasinates,  taken  a  short  time 
after  they  left  college,  which,  as  a  likeness  and  as  a 
drawing,  is  admirahle.  In  sculpture  ho  has  protUiced 
husts  of  his  father,  d.  R.  Lowell,  Josiah  Quincy,  The- 
odore Parker,  Edwanl  Kverett,  and  statues  of  Kverett, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Professor  Henry.  He  has 
also  created  in  marhle  the  Shepherd  lU)y,  Little  ]l<*d 
Riding  Hood,  the  Libyan  Sihyl,  Cleopatra,  Judith, 
Htdofcrnes,  Sappho,  Saul,  Medeii  and  others  of  great 
beauty  and  power.  11  is  g(>nius  as  author  and  artist 
are  everywhere  acknowledged,  and  he  has  shed  great 
lustre  on  his  country. 

Among  the  cultivated  men  of  Salem,  William  C.  En- 
dicott  has  accomplished,  as  lawyer,  writer,  jurist  and 
statesman,  a  work  of  which  his  native  city  will  always 
be  proud.  Tie  was  born  in  Salem  in  182G,  and  was 
graduatctl  at  Harvard  in  1S47.  Having  taken  liis  de- 
gree at  C'ambridge,  he  was  atlmittcd  to  the  bar  in  I*^ex 
County,  and  conimciu'tMl  ihe  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Salem.  1 1  is  Judgment  as  a  lawyer  was  scnm  recog- 
•  nized,  and  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar 
and  one  of  the  best  of  oHiite  advisers.  The  grace  and 
finish  of  IiIm  style  have  always  been  recogni/.ed  in  IiIh 
publit;  pcrrormanccH,  among  the  most  inti^rcsting  and 
elaborate  (»f  which  are  his  orations  on  the  two  hundred 
and  linicth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  John  Kiidi- 
cott,  cek'bralcMl  in  Salem  in  J878;  his  a<  I  dress  •before 
the  Young  Men's  Union  on  Patriotism,  as  bearing  on 
the  duties  of  the  citizen;  address  on  John  Hampton 
and  his  relation  to  the  great  Puritan  movement  here 
and  in  lOngland  ;  lecture  on  Chivalry;  agricultural 
address  at  Sterling  on  the  relation  of  agriculture  to 
the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  State;  speech  on 
the  death  of  N.  .1.  Lord.  Mr.  Kiidicntt's  services  on 
tlu^  Supreme  beiieh  of  Ma.H.saelin.setts  are  highly  es- 
teemed, aiul  hid  coiuluet  of  adairs  as  Secretary  oi 
War,  to  which  he  was  ap|)ointed  in  1885,  will  placi- 
him  on  the  list  of  uound  and  judicious  Cabinet  minis 
ters. 

The  Essex  bar  has  furnished  many  names  which  have 
added  to  the  intellectual  reputation  of  Salem,  and 
foremost  among  these  stands  that  of  Rufus  Choate. 
Mr.  ('hoate  was  born  in  171)1),  and  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1810,  and  died  in  1859.  Entering  at 
once  upon  the  study  and  practice  of  his  i>rofession, 
Hrsi  in  Dan  vers  and  then  in  Salem  from  1828  to  1834, 


he  secured  and  retained  during  his  life  a  moBt  bril- 
liant reputation  as  an  advocate.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  Wm.  Wirt,  in  whose  office  ho  re- 
maincil  one  year,  and  completinl  his  studies  with 
Judge  David  Cummins,  of  Salem.  He  was  iulmitt4Hl 
in  Sej>tember,  1818,  to  the  C<mimon  Pleas  bar  and  in 
1825  to  the  Supreme  Cimrt  bar.  His  skill  and  elon 
queuce  in  the  courts  were  aeknowle«lged  to  be  unri- 
valed. In  addition  to  this,  he  charme<l  his  hearers 
with  addresses  and  orations  of  great  originality  and 
beauty,  and  his  readers  with  glowing  admiration  of 
the  peculiar  grace  and  power  of  his  style.  Whatever 
he  touched  he  adorned,  whether  it  was  the  record  of 
the  Puritiui  at  Maasjichusctts  Jiay,  or  the  Pilgrim  at 
Plymouth,  or  the  oratory  of  the  ancients,  or  the  ro- 
mances of  the  nwNlerns.  Jlc  fmind  rest  and  repose  in 
his  library  iitler  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  some  of  his 
most  touching  elocpience  was  bestowed  upon  the 
solacing  power  of  books.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1825,  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate  in  1827,  to  Congress  in  1832,  to  (he 
(Jnited  States  Senate  in  1841,  to  the  Massachusetts 
CiHiHtitutional  Convention  in  1852.  Those  who  have 
heard  his  sl^irtling  oratory  will  understand  how 
impossible  it  is  to  describe  the  |>ower  of  his 
speech,  and  will  sympathize  with  the  exclama- 
tion of  Henry  Clay,  at  the  close  of  one  of  Mr. 
Choate's  superb  speeches  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, ''What  will  Massachusetts  send  here  next?" 
The  two  volumes  of  his  biography  by  Professor 
Ih'uwn  contain  all  that  renniins  of  his  unuiy  speeches, 
orations  and  arguments  as  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Essex  District,  as  United  States  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  occasional  orator  and  as  lawyer  at  the 
bar.  It  is  unnecensary  to  ennnuTate  them  here.  His 
words  still  linger  with  those  who  knew  him — his 
wit,  his  wisdom,  his  learning,  his  inimitahh;  repartee. 
And,  nn)re  than  all,  his  lovable  and  atlectionate 
spirit  remains  with  those  who  loveil  him  and  were 
tenderly  regarded  by  him. 

Nor  should  the  strength  of  his  associates  here  at 
the  bar  be  overlooke<l, — the  sound  learning  and  hon- 
est purjwse  and  judicial  integrity  of  Samuel  Putnam  ; 
the  )>olished  scholarship  of  John  (r.  King;  the  pro- 
found legal  knowledge  of  N.J.  l^ord ;  the  wit  and 
humor  of  Benjamin  Merrill;  the  (puiint  solemnity  of 
Jndgii  David  ('ummins;  the  sturdy  powiT  (d*  Otis  P. 
Lord  ;  the  delicious  giMiiaiity,  and  cronrtly  bearing, 
and  persuasive  t4)ngue,  and  Christian  spirit  of 
Leverett  Salto?istall,  the  senior — all  fond  of  sound 
learning,  all  unrecorded  authors,  all  pillars  of  the 
literature  of  Salem.  The  treatise  of  David  Roberts 
on  "Admiralty,'*  published  in  1851);  the  admirable 
address  of  Asahel  Huntington  before  the  Essex  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  and  his  .speechi's  in  behalf  of  the 
temperance  reform  in  the  court-room  and  before  pub- 
lic audiences;  the  volume  of  earnest  and  eloquent 
speeches  published  by  Wm.  D.  Northend,  with  his 
'  elaborate  papers  on  the  Essex  Bar  and  the  Puritans 
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on  the  administration  of  President  Peirce,  and  on  the 
decision  of  the  Maine  judges  upon  the  election  returns 
of  1882,  and  his  excellent  address  before  the  Ensex 
Ap^ricnltural  iSociety  ;  the  "Notcsof  Travel,  or  Uecol- 
lectioiis  of  Zanxihiir,  Mocha/*  etc?.,  18/>4,  hy  .1.  ll.  K 
Oi»good  ;  the  conclusive  opinions  of  Judge  L.  F.  Brig- 
ham  ;  and  the  valuable  publication  on  "Trusts/'  by 
Jairus  W.  Perry — all  belong  to  the  literary  record  ot 
the  city,  and  bear  witness  to  the  culture  and  attain- 
ments of  this  portion  of  the  Essex  bar. 

J()se])h  limlgcs  Choatc,  born  in  Salcni  in  1832, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1852,  sctiled  as  a  lawyer 
in  New  York,  and  has  risen  to  the  front  rank  as  a 
counselor  and  advocate.  His  elo(]uence,  and  wit,  and 
wisdom  as  a  public  speaker  have  given  him  great 
distinction  among  scholars  and  great  influence  with 
the  people. 

To  the  works  of  the  physicians,  already  referred  to 
should  beadfhMl  the  "Uemarks  on  Frnctnros,"  and  the 
"Memoir  of  Dr.  ilolyokc,"  furniHhcd  by  l>r.  A.  L. 
Peirson,  the  learned  physician,  the  skillful  surji^con, 
the  devoted  student  who  strengthened  the  bond  be- 
tween the  profession  here  and  all  the  great  centres 
of  the  country ;  and  also  the  translations  of  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Putnam,  a  son  of  Judge  Samuel  Putnam, 
of  most  honorable  memory,  the  sanitnry  writings  of 
Dr.  George  Derby,  a  son  of  John  Derby,  who  estab- 
lisheil  the  Board  of  Health  in  Miissachusetts,  of  which 
he  was  a  valuable  member,  after  having  rendered 
most  valuable  and  rflicicnt  service  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  Civil  War. 

And  the  clergymen  of  the  town  also,  from  the  early 
days  until  now — what  have  they  not  done  to  add  to 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  community?  The  ser- 
mons of  John  Emery  Abbott,  who  died  in  1810,  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  the  most  bles8e<l 
consoler  and  adviser  of  his  flock  ;  the  profound  medi- 
tations of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Stone,  published  in  1854;  the 
well-balanced  views  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Thompson ;  the 
sweet  inspirations  and  wise  counsels  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lowe;  the  delightful  historical  review  of 
the  North  Church,  and  the  long  series  of  thoughtful 
and  pious  sermons  of  the  Rev.  K.  B.  Willnon ;  the 
brilliant  and  scjirching  Mpeculation.s  of  the  Rev.  <).  B. 
Froth ingham  ;  the  "  Bow  in  the  Cloud/'  pointed  out 
for  every  mourner  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Briggs ;  the 
sound  utterances  of  the  Rev.  Brown  Emerson ;  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  faithful  biographer  of  John  Bertram  ;  the 
active  and  vigorous  labor  of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles, 
brilliant  in  the  pulpit,  charming  in  the  lecture-room, 
invigorating  as  a  companion  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
First  Jiaptist  Church,  hy  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Mills— all 
these  are  a  portion  of  the  tresiMure  which  the  pulpit 
of  Salem  has  poured  into  its  literary  storehouse.  To 
this  list  belongs  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  John- 
son, who  was  born  in  Salem  in  1822,  the  sou  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1842, 
and   having  completed   his  studies  at  the  Divinity 


School  at  Cambridge,  commenced  his  work  as  pastor 
and  preacher.  Possessed  of  a  most  powerful  mind 
and  a  fine  moral  sense,  he  set  his  standard  high  and 
endeavored  faithfully  to  reach  it.  In  his  religious  be- 
lief he  coinciflcd  with  Theodore  Parker,  whom  he 
resembled  in  the  fervor  of  thought  and  expression, 
the  severity  of  his  l«>gic  and  the  purity  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  sermons,  delivered  with  a  most  impressive 
voice  and  manner,  were  carefully-prepa/ed  e^ays  on 
all  public  questions  of  religion,  morality  and  politics. 
His  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  country  as 
an  author  of  csHays,  and  especially  of  "  Oriental  Relig- 
ions," were  rich  and  valuable.  And  he  was  counted 
among  the  intellectual  luminaries  which  flash  across 
the  heavens  in  independent  paths,  and  when  gone 
leave  the  observer  bewildered  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Hoppin  has  published  "  The 
Notes  of  a  Theological  Student"  and  "The  Tempta- 
tions of  American  Young  Men,"  and  ha^  also  deliv- 
ered an  address,  dedicating  Plummer  Hall,  in  1857 ; 
and  published  "  European  Travels."  He  was  born  ia 
Providence,  R.  J.,  in  1813 ;  was  settled  over  Crombie 
Street  Church  in  1850;  was  professor  of  homiletics  and 
pastoral  theology  in  Brown  University,  and  is  now 
professor  of  the  history  of  arts. 

The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Foote,  the  pastor  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  a  son  of  the  venerable  editor  of  the 
Salem  GazeiUj  has  published  a  history  of  King's  Chap- 
el and  nmny  occasional  sermons — eulogies  of  distin- 
guished members  of  his  parish;  the  Rev.  George 
Ji.  Chancy,  also  a  native  of  Salem,  now  at  Atlanta, 
has  published  an  interesting  and  valuable  series  of 
books  for  boys ;  the  Rev.  George  B.  Jewett,  at  one 
time  professor  at  Amherst  and  afterwards  minister  at 
Na>lina,  N.  JI.,  spent  the  chming  years  of  his  life  in 
Salem,  engaged  in  work  on  a  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Greek  Testament;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Henry  Thayer, 
pastor  of  Crombie  Street  Church  in  1859,  lecturing 
at  Cambridge  on  "  Biblical  Theology." 

Around  the  literary  institutions  of  the  town,  more- 
over, has  always  gathered  a  studious  and  inquiring 
body  of  investigaUirs  and  writers.  The  Essex  Insti- 
tute— who  can  measure  the  amount  of  Hcieiitific  and 
historical  research  it  has  inspired  in  Essex  County? 
For  its  guide  and  leader  and  organizer  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  recorded.  For  much  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  has  devoted  all  his  time  and 
powers  to  this  valuable  institution.  From  a  small 
society  organized  for  historical  research  in  the  county, 
he  has  raised  it  into  the  highest  position,  and  placed 
it  with  the  strongest  and  most  useful  in  the  land.  As 
he  went  on  in  his  work  with  a  patience  and  diligence 
unexampled,  all  the  best  forci^  contributed  to  his 
support  and  that  of  his  organization.  The  wealthy 
contributed  of  their  store,  the  scientist  gave  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations,  the  learned  gathered  to 
its  councils,  a  body  of  students  has  been  graduated 
from  its  halls  who  have  adorned  the  higher  semina- 
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tica  of  learning— P.  W.  riitnam,  tlio  doviitcd  atudtftit 
nnd  recognked  authority  in  zofilog}',  aiid  tint  enrly 
explorer  ortlicMnmmotIt  Ciive,  Kud  mor«reccnllytlio 
Indian  Mounila  in  Oliio,  particularly  those  in 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami  ;  Ji)hn  Riiliiiisnn, 
whoae  treatises  on  Trees  and  Fcrtu  are  now  acceiitei) 
by  the  Uiiitud  Btiitni  Geological  Survey  aa  tlie  heal  iif 
the  kind  in  tho  country  ;  John  II.  Soiiro,  Ihu  accom- 
plished and  inilopcndent  biitjinist  and  guohigisl;  K. 
8.  Moore,  who  has  opened  up  the  domestic  art  of  Ja- 
pan and  delineates  animal  developmon  t,  and  advocates 
evolution  with  inspiring  zeul  anil  great  artUlJc  akill  i 
Alpheua  S.  I'ackiird,  author  of  " Obaervatioos  on  the 
(jjucial  rhonumoiu  of  Liihrador  and  Maine,  with  a 
Viewof  thslleceiit  Invertehrate  Fauna  of  Labrador," 
1807  ;  a  guide  to  the  study  of  insects,  and  a  treutiau 
on  those  injurious  and  beneficial  to  crops,  18G9;  and 
reports  ss  United  States  commisaioner  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  Rocky  Mountuia  locust;  and 
AlpheuH  Uyalt,  &  mnat  devoted  student  and  teacher 
of  natural  history.  The  work  which  Dr.  Wheatland 
has  accomplished  will  endure  as  long  as  the  recorded 
lliiitory  of  ]i^ex  County,  the  remains  of  itn  areliilec- 
turc,  the  speeimeus  of  itn  doniestie  ecmoniy,  the  in- 
terest in  its  geological  structure,  tho  beauties  of  its 
flora  and  fauna,  shall  lind  a  place  in  the  admirable 
institution  he  bos  founded  and  developed,  and  as 
long  as  Essex  County  shidi  remain  in  reality  or 
hiittiiry. 

One  of  the  most  dilii^eiit  and  active  literary  friends 
uf  the  lu->tiLute  is  Ilohoit  ».  Itantnui.  lie  Is  a  sou  of 
Ittibert  llanloul,  Jr.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1853,  and  at  the  Law  School,  in  G.imbridge,  in  18511. 
His  contributions  to  the  publications  of  Snlem,  where 
he  has  reiided  uineo  hia  uilmuaion  to  the  bur,  have 
been  numerous  and  Important.  He  has  published 
"Notes  on  Wenbam  I'oiid,"  ISMj  "The  CihI  Iu  Miis- 
wichuaclls  History,"  1Hr>()i  "  Aditrcw  <iu  Inking  the 
Chair  of  the  l-^oz  Liberal  Conrcrcnco,"  IStiO  g  "  Port 
uf  Sulem,"  ]ti70;  '■  Argument  before  the  Fiuance 
Committee  of  the  Massauliu setts  I^isliiturc  upon 
the  Preservation  of  Sulem  Iltirbor,"  1870  ;  "  Decom- 
lion  dey  Address  before  the  Chipman  Foi-t  U.  A.  R., 
Beverly,"  1871;  "Notea  on  odd  works  of  Travel," 
1872;  "Report  as  iirbltrutor  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in 
tho  matter  of  the  Hutchinann  papcn,*' 1874  ;  "Cen- 
tenniut  Orution  ut  the  Culebriitiou  at  Btutigarl,  Wur- 
temburg,"  July  4,  1870;  "Memorial  address  ou  the 
death  of  Frciligrath,  Stutt)[art,"  1877;  "Address  on 
resuming  tho  chair  of  the  Liberal  Conference,'' 
1880 ;  "  Oration  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  fitliclh  An- 
iiivcmary  of  tho  Landing  of  Wiuthroji,"  1880; 
"Sketch  of  Oat  (now  Lowell  Island),"  1880;  "  Me- 
moirof  Iluujamin  Feirce,"  1881;  "  Early  Qunran tine 
Rcgulatii.ns  at  Sulem,"  1882;  "Memoir  of  James 
Kimball,"  I8S2;  "Note  on  the  Authenticity  of  tho 
portraits  of  Governor  Eudicntt,"  1881);  "Sketch  uf 
James  O.   SufforJ,"    1883;    "Report   to   tiie   Massi- 


chuselts  I^ishituru  i^ainst  ulioUiiliing  the  I'oll  Tiix 
as  a  prereijuisile  fur  sufl'rage,"  1885;  "Two  Koporta 
against  Ibe  Itienuiul  Ametidmonts  of  the  Couatitu- 
tion,  1884-8(S ,  "The  Ei«os  Junto— the  long  embarB*! ; 
thcgreatToiisHehl  Caucus."  1808,  1882.  "  Mal^'rlal  for 
a  History  of  the  Name  and  Fuinily  of  Reiitoul — Itln- 
loul— Rautoul,"  1885;  "A  Ooulribulion  to  Iho  llia- 
Uity  of  the  Ancient  Family  of  Wo.idliury."  1887; 
Mr.  Ititntoul's  work  has  been  dona  with  grunl  ac- 
curacy and  fidelity, 

This  sketch  would  not  bo  complete  wlthoutan  enu- 
meration of  the  cuiilrihutiona  which  Imvo  been  made 
by  nn  accomplished  and  cultivated  group  of  aiithoni 
wliu  have  found  recreation  iiud  plcanurc  in  their  work. 
Among  these,  RohertMunning  published,  in  1838,  his 
valuable  "  lluok  of  Fruits;"  his  wm,  Robert  Man* 
ning,  the  secretary  of  Mnssachuaeltt  HurlicuU 
tural  Society,  hia  recent  valuable  history  of 
that  society.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  the  aucomplishcd 
teacher,  the  rare  uiusieitl  composer,  tho  immor- 
tal author  of  "  Federal  Street,"  published,  in 
1830,  "Tho  Construction  and  Uae  of  Mathematical 
Instruments ; "  Rlixiibelh  Biiundcrs  reviewed  "  Ferdi- 
nand and  laabclliL"  in  18-11, and udviieuted  with  i;reat 
zetti  the  cause  of  the  North  Ameriuau  Indian  ;  Thomas 
C'ole  publiBhe<l  "  Microsco|>y  aa  Applied  tu  Ferns  and 
Plants;  "  John  Lewis  Russell  issued  many  valuable 
papers  ou  botntiicul  subjeela ;  George  A,  Ward  puh- 
lishotl" Biographical  E)tsnye,"and  "The  Journal  iiml 
IjCttera  of  Samuel  Curwen"wi-ropu1iliHhciJ  in  IS-IS;  J. 
Fisk  Allen  iH.HUe>l  his  "  I'^Hay  on  (1ra|HiCiiltnr.i,"  and 
his  striking  monogram  on  tbe  "Victoria  Rcgia;  " 
James  F.  Colraan  published  his  graceful  volumu  of 
poems  iu  1S4C;  W.  I'.  Upham  published  his  "Rriuf 
History  of  Stenography"  in  1877;  hia  "Memoir  of 
Oencrul  Glover,"  a  cojlectiou  uf  letters  ou  thOHiugu 
of  ItiisUiu  ;  his  "  KeninU  ufijalisbnry  ;  "  K.  II.  Derby 
liuhlishcil  "The  (lalholie  U-ttcrs  and  ICuuord  of  a 
Jurist  to  a  Young  Kiustnau  Proposing  to  Join  tho 
Church  of  Rome,"  ISTXt;  Charlc«l'iekuriiig  prepared 
an  olahoratu  "Reporter  Wilkee'  South  Sua  Exptall- 
tion;"  John  B.  Derby  published  "The  Musings  ofa 
Recluse,"  1S:)7;"  Major  Samuel  Swett  published  a 
paper  on  "  Who  Commands  at  Bunker  Hill,'"  and  de- 
livered a  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  18(15,  at  the8<mth 
Meeting-house;  Ferley  Derby  publisheil  his  "(Jeneu- 
logieal  Researt^hes  into  llieFamiliusof  Thomas  While, 
uf  Marbhdiead,  and  Mark  Haskell,  of  lluvcrly,  and  of 
theSousof  Regiualtl  Foster,"  1872;  Georgell.  Dever- 
eaui  published  a  "Translation  of  the  Literary  Fables 
of  Yriarto,"  18S5,  and  "  Sain  Shirk,  A  Tale  of  the 
Woods  of  Maine,"  1871;  William  Qiles  Dix  put  forth 
"The  American  Suite  and  Statesman,"  1876;  atid 
"Tho  Deck  uf  the  'Crescent  City,'"  1853;  Juinca  II. 
Emertun  issued  "  Life  on  the  Sciishore,"  and  "  Short 
Communications  in  the  Papers  of  the  Institute;" 
Joseph  Warren  Fnbcns  publiBhed  "  Life  ou  the  Isth- 
mus," 1853;  and  "The  Camel  Hunt,"  1851;  Ooonjo 
D.  Phippen  bus  published  "  Uotauicul  Bkelebes"  and 
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*'  Hintory  of  the  Old  Planters  in  the  Institute  List ;  *' 
D.  B.  Hagar,  the  accomplished  teacher  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  has  published  from  time  to  time  that  inval- 
uable series  of  school  books  which  have  won  for  him 
a  high  reputation :  Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers,  Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic, Common  School  Arithmetic,  Key 
to  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra,  Manual  of  Dicta- 
tion Problems.  John  M.  Ives  published,  in  1847, ''  The 
New  England  Book  of  Fruits;"  James  Kimball 
published  '*  A  Journey  to  the  West  in  1817,"  and  "  De- 
struction of  Tea  in  Boston  Harbor;"  "Explora- 
tion of  Mcrrimac  llivcr,"  and  "  Notes  on  the  Jiicliard- 
9on  and  Russell  Families ;  '*  and  James  P.  Kimball,  his 
don,  issued  his  papers  on  "Ores  and  Metals  Taught 
in  the  Mining  Schools  of  Europe,*'  which  led  to  his 
selection  as  director  of  the  Mint,  for  which  service 
he  is  so  admirably  fitted  ;  Stephen  H.  Phillips  issued 
his  paper  on  witchcrad;  JohnT.  Devercux  published 
a  collection  of  poems  he  had  contributed  to  periodi- 
cals; Gilbert  L.  Strccter  prepared  for  the  institute 
"The  History  of  Newspapers,"  "Clergymen  of  Salem 
in  the  Revolution,"  "  Historical  Notes  of  Ssilcni Scen- 
ery;"  James  A.  Emmerton  "The  Genealogy  of  New 
England  Families  from  English  Records;"  Henry  F. 
Waters  discovered,  for  the  admiration  of  scholars,  the 
birth-place  of  John  Harvard,  and  wrote  upon  the 
"  Home  and  Genealogy  of  Shakspeare  ; "  C.  M.  Endi- 
cott  published  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Leslie's  Retreat," 
and  the  "History  of  the  Salem  and  Dan  vers  Aque- 
duct;" Dr. G.  A.  Perkins  published  "The  Genealogy 
of  the  Perkins  Family  and  the  Fabcns  Family ;  " 
James  U|)ton  an  "  Essay  on  the  Ripening  of  Pears ; " 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  the  junior,  "  A  Memoir  of  Oliver 
Carlton;"  Edw.  A.  Silsbee  "Talks  on  Architectural 
and  Art  Topics ; "  Ernest  Fenollosa,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  scholars  of  Harvard,  1874,  is  made  professor 
at  Tokio,  Japan,  and  is  a  most  diligent  and  distin- 
guished student  of  Japanese  art ;  E.  Stanley  Waters 
"History  of  the  Webb  and  Ropes  Families;"  Wins- 
low  Upton,  professor  of  astronomy  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity, on  the  "  Eclipse  of  1878 ; "  Wm.  G,  Barton  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  "  Thoreau,  Flagg  and  Burroughs," 
and  a  pn])er  on  "  Pigeons  and  the  Pigeon  Fancy ; " 
Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel  a  pa|>er  on  the  "Geology  and 
Mineralogy  of  Essex  County ; "  Oliver  Thayer,  "  Early 
Recollections  of  Essex  Street;"  Charles  S.  Osgood 
and  H.  M.  Batchelder  published  their  most  excellent, 
faithful  and  graphic  sketch  of  Salem,  1879;  the  fugi- 
tive poems  of  William  P.  Andrews,  together  with  his 
volume  of  the  "Sonnets  and  Lyrics  of  Jones  Very," 
accompani<Kl  by  a  most  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
notice,  have  secured  for  him  an  enviable  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  authors  of  Salem;  W.  L.  Welch,  "An 
Account  of  the  Cutting  Through  of  Hatteras  Inlet, 
N.  C. ;"  George  M.  Whipple,  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  "  Musical  Societies  of  Salem ; "  Henry  M.  Brooks 
has  published  *'  Olden  Time  Scenes,"  a  most  interest- 
ing collection,  and  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  has  edited  with 
great  care  and  accuracy  "The  Laws  and  Resolves  of 
10} 


the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and  has  con- 
tributed many  papers  on  historical  matters  which 
have  attracted  great  attention,  his  services  in  this 
direction  having  elevated  him  to  the  presidency  ot 
the  Massachusetts  Historic  Genealogical  Society; 
Pickering  Dodge,  in  1840,  "  A  Treatise  on  Modern 
Painters;  "  Thomas  Sanders,  in  1886,  a  spirited  and 
instructive  "  Examination  of  the  Agriculture  of  Essex 
County,"  which  was  published  by  the  Essex  Agricultu- 
ral Society  at  Newburyport;  and  Samuel  M.  Caller 
))ublished,  in  1881,  a  sketch  of  the  Southwick  family, 
descendants  of  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick. 

Of  the  female  writers,  Caroline  R.  Derby,  a  daugh- 
ter of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  published,  under  the  name  of 
D.  R.  Castleton,  a  series  of  tales  in  Harper^t  Monthly 
so  striking  and  beautiful  that  the  readers  of  that 
magazine  sought  for  her  identity,  to  pay  her  the  trib- 
ute she  deserved.  Her  fugitive  poems  were  of  a  high 
order.  She  published  "The  Ruler's  Daughter"  and 
other  poems  in  1877,  and  a  novel  entitled  "Salem,  or 
a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  which  was  read 
with  great  interest. 

"The  Half  Century  of  Salem,"  prepared  with 
great  care  and  discretion,  was  published  by  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Silsbee  in  1887. 

Sarah  W.  Lander  published,  in  1874-76,  her  fascina- 
ting stories, — "  Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes,"  "  Boston," 
"Rhine,"  "St.  Petersburg,"  "Zurich,"  "Berlin." 
"  Rome,"  "  New  York," — a  most  attractive  and  in- 
structive series,  and  "Fairy  Bells,"  a  translation  from 
the  German. 

Maria  Cummins,  a  daughter  of  Judge  David  and 
Maria  (Kittredge)  Cummins,  was  born  in  Salem  in 
1830,  and  passed  her  early  life  in  that  city.  She  ap- 
peared as  an  authoress  in  1854  with  a  novel,  entitled 
"The  Lamplighter,"  which  was  instantly  received 
with  great  favor.  It  ran  through  editions  amounting 
to  seventy  thousand  copies  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
stands  among  the  most  popular  American  tales.  Miss 
Cummins  published  a  charming  story,  entitled  "  Ma- 
bel Vaughan,"  in  1857,  which  was  declared  by  some 
critics  to  be  far  in  advance  of  "  The  Lamplighter.'* 
In  both  these  works  she  displayed  great  power  of  de- 
lineation and  a  most  graceful  style. 

Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Wood  has  contributed  from  her 
liberal  store  the  series  of  tales  which  have  delighted 
old  and  young,— "Six  Little  Rebels,"  "Dr.  Dick," 
"  Out  and  About,"  "  Duncans  on  Land  and  Sea,'* 
"  Doll  Betsey,"  "  Jack's  First  Contract,"  "  Toots  and 
his  Friends,"  "Twice  Two,"  "All  Around  a  Rock- 
ing," "Hester  Hepworth,"  "Hidden  for  Years," 
"The  Minister's  Scent,"  "That  Dreadful  Boy,  a 
Novel,"  "Headlands,  a  Novel."  Poems,— " Dan's 
Wife,"  "Christmas  at  Birch's,"  "  Dinah's  Christmas," 
"  l^ipa's  Valentine  "  and  many  more,  and  nmny  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day. 

Mary  L.  Horton  published  poetical  and  prose  com- 
positions, 1832. 

Lydia  L.  A.  Very  has  issued  a  volume  of  poems  of 
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rare  merit,  and,  in  connection  with  her  Bister,  has 
published  "The  Essays  and  Poems  of  Jones  Very/' 
her  brother,  which  is  invaluable  as  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  this  remarkable  writer. 

Mary  Orne  Pickering  prepared  during  her  life  a 
biography  of  her  father,  John  Pickering,  a  faithful 
and  instructive  work,  which  was  published  in  1887. 

Mrs.  Martlia  Perry  Lowe,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lowe,  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  published  "The 
Olive  and  the  Pino"  and  *'The  Palm,"  and  has  since 
given  to  the  public  a  most  interesting  biography  of 
her  devout  and  faithful  husband. 

Mary  Wilder  (Foote)  Tileston,  a  sister  of  the  Rey. 
Henry  W.  Foote,  has  [>ublislied  "Hcl|>sby  the  Way," 
"  Quiet  Hours"  and  '^Sursum  Corda"  and  many  ad- 
mirable selections  of  poetry, 

Sarah  Savage,  a  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Savage,  in 
1883,  contributed  some  well  written  and  fascinating 
stories  to  "  Scenes  and  Persons,  Illustrating  Christian 
character/'  Among  her  publications  were  *^  Trial  and 
Discipline,"  "James  Talbot,"  "Alfred"  and  "The 
Backslider."  She  died  in  1835,  and  left  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  author  of  taste  and  ability  and  great 
delicacy  of  fancy. 

Elinor  Forrester  (Barstow)  Condit  published  in 
1869  "Philip  English's  Two  Cups." 

Hannah  G.  Creamer  published  "A  Qift  to  Young 
Students,"  "  Eleanor,"  "  Delia's  Doctors,"  Ac. 

Lucy  W.  Stickney  published  the  "Genealogy  of 
the  Kinsman  Family  "  and  assisted  her  father,  Mat- 
thew A.  Stickney,  in  his  "Genealogical  Researches." 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Sparks,  widow  of  Jared  Sparks  and 
daughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  published  a 
charming  volume  of  poems,  hymns.  Homes,  Harvard 
in  1883. 

Mary  N.  Plumer,  in  1881,  wrote  an  interesting  es- 
say on  "The  Dissemination  of  Seeds,"  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
in  1858,  published  "  Home  Cookery,"  and  Mrs.  George 
II.  Dcvereux,  also,  a  book  on  cookery. 

In  preparing  this  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
Salem  great  care  has  been  taken  to  include  all  who 
have  contributed  their  share  to  the  record,  those  who 
had  a  temporary  interest  in  the  town,  as  well  as  those 
who  passed  their  lives  here,  those  who  set  forth  in 
life  here  and  left  their  homes,  and  those  who  were 
adopted  even  for  a  short  season.  When  we  consider 
the  population  and  the  commercial  character  of  Sa- 
lem, the  number  of  writers  recorded  here  is  extraor- 
dinary, and  ]>resents  a  remarkable  list  of  the  literary 
sons  and  daughters,  native  and  adopted,  of  the  town. 
If  in  the  collection  iliere  are  any  omissions,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  the  dilKculty  attending  an  extended 
research  among  so  great  a  mass  of  materials  of  di- 
verse descriptions. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
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If  ANUFACTURINQ  INTERESTS. 


BY  HENRY  O.  OAU88. 


The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  of  Salem, 
although  occupying  in  their  total  valuation,  a  fourth 
place  among  those  of  the  manufacturing  centres  of 
Essex  County,  are  only  within  a  few  thousand  dollars 
of  being  second  in  the  valuation  of  their  general 
manufactures.  The  census  of  1880  gives  Salem  a  total 
of  manufactured  products  of  $8,440,350,  of  which 
the  leather  manufacture  contributes  nearly  one-half. 
Since  the  compilation  of  that  census,  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  leather  business,  together  with  ihe 
increase  of  the  shoe  manufactures  and  that  of  other 
lines,  with  the  establishment  of  at  least  two  new  in- 
dustries, have  augmented  the  volume  of  manufac- 
tured prtMlucts  in  the  city  till  it  would  bo  safe  to 
place  the  total  valuation  at  the  time  of  writing  at,  at 
least,  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  represented  in  Salem  thirty-one  of  the 
more  important  lines  of  manufacturing  industries, 
including  most  of  the  general  lines  of  manufacture, 
with  several  specialties.  As  has  been  said,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  volume  of  manufacturing  products  is 
contributed  by  a  single  industry,  one  that  makes  Sa- 
lem the  most  important  centre  of  its  prosecution  in 
the  country,  and  one  that  was  the  first  to  be  establish- 
ed.   This  is  the 

Lkatuku  MANUFAcrirRK. — The  leather  business 
of  Salem  has  had  a  slow  but  hteady  growth,  and  with 
but  few  checks.  IMii lemon  Dickinson  is  the  first  re- 
corded tanner;  he  tlourished  in  1G89.  The  early  tan- 
neries were  probably  on  land  now  bonlered  by  the 
northern  side  of  Washington  Scpiare  and  by  Forrester 
Street, — the  excavation  for  a  cellar  for  a  house  built 
by  Charles  W.  Whipple  on  the  hitter  street,  in  1886, 
having  revealed  the  rotted  boards  of  vnbi  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  tan-bark,  the  deposit  going  to  some 
depth,  causing  an  inconvenience  in  placing  the  foun- 
dation. Other  excavations  in  the  same  vicinity  also 
have  disclosed  traces  of  ground  bark.  The  same  sub- 
stance, together  with  the  horns  of  cattle,  bus  been 
found  at  the  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  tannery  was  established  there  at  an  even  earlier 
date  than  that  of  those  on  Forrester  Street. 

One,  or  perhaps  two,  tanneries  sufficed  the  primitive 
demands  of  the  early  settlers  for  leather,  and  even  in 
1768  there  were  only  four  tanneries  established  in 
Salem.  Just  previous  to  the  above  date  Joseph 
South  wick,  a  preacher-tanner  of  Dan  vers,  introduced 
the  first-recorded  improvement  in  the  process  by  put- 
ting his  old   horse  at  work  grinding  the  bark  in  a 
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stone  mill.  If  the  old  gentleman  looks  down  now  on 
the  labors  of  his  successors,  he  must  be  vastly  inter- 
ested in  the  evolution  of  his  slow-going  stones,  with 
their  capacity  of  a  slab  of  bark  in  half  an  hour,  to 
the  whirring  bark-mill  of  to-day  that  devours  a  car- 
load in  an  equal  time. 

From  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
tanneries  deserted  their  location  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  and  began  to  make  their  habitat  along 
the  course  of  the  then  clear  and  stenchless  North 
Kiver.  In  1801  there  were  seven  tanneries  situated 
in  the  valley  that  soon  came  to  be  called  *'  Blubber 
Hollow/' and  the  number  of  these  gradually  increased, 
extending  up  the  stream  and  along  Boston  Street  till, 
in  1850,  there  were  eighty-three  establishments,  of 
which  thirty-four  were  tanneries,  as  many  currying- 
shops,  fifleen  shops  which  carried  on  both  trades, 
and  two  morocco-dressers.  The  value  of  the  leather 
tanned  and  curried  was  in  the  vicinity  of  $869,047.70, 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty  hands  were  employed. 
The  largo  number  of  establishments  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  statc<l  by  a  veteran  tanner,  that  the 
owner  of  the  shop,  with  only  four  or  five  men,  gener- 
ally constituted  the  shop's  crew. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  great  depression  in  the 
leather  trade  in  Salem  that  continued  several  years. 
It  eventually  was  removed,  and  the  American  civil 
war,  with  the  wars  of  the  Crimea,  that  followed  the 
first  years  of  its  recuperation,  gave  it  an  impetus  it 
had  never  before  had,  and  iU  progress  has  never  since 
been  checked  to  any  material  degree,  while  its  present 
prospects,  with  improved  railroad  facilities  and  im- 
proved processes  of  manufacture,  are  brighter  than 
ever  before. 

There  are  at  present  in  Salem  fifty- four  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  leather, — twelve  tanners, 
fifleen  curriers,  twenty -one  tanners  and  curriers,  and 
six  morocco-dressers.  The  census  of  1880  gives  fi fly- 
two  establishments  with  nine  hundred  and  ten 
employees,  $1,167,050  invested  as  capital,  and  a  value 
of  production  of  $4,209,004.  That  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  business  since  that  date 
all  the  leather  men  agree,  and,  aflcr  careful  considera- 
tion, it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  too  high  to  estimate 
the  ca))ital  employed  at  $1,850,000,  a  volume  of  pro- 
duction of  $4,750,000,  and  a  total  employment  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifly  men. 

The  leather  manufactories  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  well-defined  district,  well  compacted  and  lying  on 
the  following  streets :  Boston,  both  sides,  from  Essex 
to  Qoodhue;  Qoodhue,  northern  side;  Grove,  western 
side,  to  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery;  Mason,  eastern 
side,  to  oil  works;  South  Mason  and  Franklin.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  scattered  shops  on  the  short 
streets  leading  up  "Gallows  Hill." 

There  have,  of  course,  been  great  improvements  in 
machinery  in  the  leather  trade  since  Parson  South- 
wick's  bark-mill,*  but  there  is  still  room  for  many 
inventions  that  will  lessen  the  time  of  production  of 


leather,  and  aid  to  supersede,  to  a  degree,  hand- 
labor.  There  has  been,  and,  perhaps,  still  is,  a  preju- 
dice among  manufacturers  in  favor  of  hand-labor  and 
against  machine,  but  the  late  strike  taught  them  that 
machines  could  be  used,  and  a  revolution  in  the 
business  in  this  respect  u  expected  by  many  leather 
men. 

The  Late  Strike. — ^The  late  strike  above  re- 
ferred to  was  the  second  of  the  great  leather  strikes 
that  have  been  inaugurated  in  Salem.  It  had  its  true 
origin  in  the  attempts  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  to 
which  the  employees  almost  universally  belonged,  to 
enforce  a  new  price-list  for  splitting  and  some  other 
branches,  together  with  a  ten-hour-a-day  time  sched- 
ule. The  manufacturers  refused  to  entertain  price- 
list  or  time  schedule,  and  as  a  strike  in  some  depart- 
ments was  imminent,  posted  the  following  circular : 

'*WiiBKEA8,  At  ft  meetinf^of  the  leiitlier  mftnufactarera  of  telem  and 
Peftbody,  at  which  over  sixty  membera  were  preMnt,  the  ful^ect  of  dio* 
tntion  to  iin  in  tlio  niaiingcmcnt  of  our  bnsinosi  w«a  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee witli  full  power  to  act  aB  in  their  Judgment  may  eeem  beet,  and 
tliat  wo  follow  Rurli  courm  as  tlioy  may  advise.  Tliat  committee  having 
met,  ro|M)rtr«l  tlio  following  roeoluUoni : 

"That  licreaHcr  wo  employ  only  such  men  as  wiU  bargain  individu- 
ally with  us  and  ngree  to  take  no  p^rt  in  any  strike  whatever; 
and  all  men  desiring  so  to  be  employed  by  as  may  report  Tuesday 
morning,  July  13th,  at  the  usual  hour  of  this  factory. 

**  That  we  are  determined  to  stand  by  the  men  who  do  so,  and  also 
detomiincd  to  run  our  bnsinees  without  any  dictation. 

••F.  RTuTTLie, 

"O.  W.  VAftNRT, 
"ALVAN  a.  BVAMt, 

"Gn.  H.  Poor, 

••W.  F.  WlLRT, 
"FRANKUK  OSBOSlfS. 

"JuLT  12, 1886.  "CbmwWst." 

This  stroke  at  once  removed  the  contest  from  every 
question  of  wages  and  hours,  and  threw  down  the 
gage  of  battle  directly  before  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  It  took  up  the  defiance  and  a 
generally  strike  was  ordered.  Men  left  their  work 
by  scores.  Shops  were  lefl  with  hides  in  the  lime, 
without  a  hand  to  save  them,  except  the  proprietor. 
Some  shop  crews  worked  till  the  stock  was  put  out  of 
danger,  and  then  left.  The  manufacturers  combined 
and  helped  those  whose  stock  was  spoiling,  to  save  it. 
All,  however,  could  not  be  cared  for,  and  a  loss  of 
several  hundred  dollars  was  sustained.  The  manu- 
facturers, as  soon  as  possible,  began  to  import  non- 
union help  from  Maine  and  the  provinces,  and  the 
new  workmen,  by  careful  supervision,  were  able  to 
take  the  place  of  the  skilled  labor  in  part,  and  the 
manufacture  of  leather  went  on  after  a  short  delay. 

The  success  of  the  manufacturers  in  partly  filling 
the  places  of  the  strikers  irritated  the  latter,  and  after 
a  series  of  petty  and  very  annoying  persecutions,  the 
enmity  broke  out  into  open  riot,  beginning  in  Peabody 
on  August  7th,  when  non-union  men  and  their  board- 
ing-houses were  stoned  by  angry  mobs.  It  extended 
to  Salem  on  the  Monday  following,  on  the  9th,  and 
the  non-union  men,  their  boarding-houses  and  some 
tanneries  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  The 
riot,  however,  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  police. 
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and  a  Bystem  of  patrul  eBtablitthed  that  prevented 
further  outbreaks. 

Finding  that  open  riot  was  ineffectual,  a  guerrilla 
warfare  was  adopted;  whenever  a  noD-union  man  was 
found  away  from  police  protection  he  was  assaulted. 
Details  of  strikers  also  followed  the  non-union  men 
about,  the  boycott  was  used,  and  every  means  possi- 
ble put  in  practice  to  induce  the  men  to  leave.  Some 
men  did  go,  but  their  places  were  soon  filled,  while 
the  strikers,  despite  help  from  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

The  cuhni nation  came  on  Thanksgiving  Day ;  a  mob 
attacked  two  brothers  named  Ycaton  on  Boston 
Street,  and  also  stopped  a  horse-car  and  beat  three  non- 
union men  who  were  its  occupants.  The  long  series 
of  outrages  disgusted  the  better  chiss  of  the  strikers, 
and,  with  the  cessation  of  help  from  the  order,  the 
strike  was  declared  off.  This  was  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 28th.  Those  strikers  who  could  find  work 
went  back,  but  many  whose  places  were  filled  were 
unable  to  get  back  and  much  suffering  was  caused 
among  the  poor  employes  as  a  result. 

The  result  of  the  strike  to  the  manufacturers  was 
that  it  gave  them  perfect  frceiloni  from  the  Knights 
of  Labor  dictation,  and  although  the  losses  of  stock 
were  considerable,  the  loss  was  lessened  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  leather  and  the  stoppage  of  a 
threatened  over-production.  The  result  to  the  em- 
ployees was  disastrous, — a  long  term  of  idleness,  with 
the  vice  idleness  brings,  brought  want  to  many  a 
family,  and  the  winter  of  1886-87  was  one  of  sore 
distress  in  many  cases. 

Cotton  Manufacture. — Next  to  the  leather 
business,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  is  the  most 
important  industry  carried  on  in  Salem.  The  cotton 
goods  manufacture  is  vested  in  a  single  concern,  the 
Naumkeag Steam  Cotton  Company,  incorporated  April 
6, 1839.  The  original  capital  of  the  company  was  $200,- 
000.  The  first  mill  was  erected  in  1847,  the  capital 
stock  being  increased  to  $700,000  meanwhile. 

This  first  mill  is  four  hundred  by  sixty  feet,  con- 
tains 32,7C8  spindles  and  643  looms,  with  a  capacity 
of  9400  yards  of  cloth  a  week.  At  the  time  of  its 
completion  it  was  regarded  as  the  finest  and  best- 
appointed  mill  in  the  country. 

The  first  mill  being  a  success,  twelve  years  later  a 
still  larger  building  was  erected  by  the  company,  the 
capital  being  increased  to  $1,200,000.  The  second 
mill  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  by  sixty-four 
feet  and  contains  35,000  spindles  and  700  looms. 

Since  the  building  of  the  second  mill,  three  addi- 
tional mills,  slightly  smaller,  have  been  built,  the  last 
one,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Union  Street  from  the 
others,  being  constructed  in  1883,  the  first  loom  being 
started  Jan.  12,  1884. 

The  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  has  now  a 
capital  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  ita  plant  consists  of  five  mill  buildings,  with  ma- 
chine-shop, storage- houses,  etc,     The  total  number  of 


spindles  in  the  mills,  is  one  hundred  thousand,  and  of 
looms,  twenty-four  hundred.  The  power  in  the  mills 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Union  Street  is  furnished  by 
two  pairs  of  Corliss  engines  of  twenty  thousand 
horse-power  total,  and  in  **  Mill  No.  5 "  by  a  four 
hundred  horse-power  engine.  The  milb  are  lighted 
by  twenty-two  hundred  gas  jets  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty  incandescent  lights,  gas  works  and  an  electric 
light  plant  being  situated  on  the  premisea. 

The  production  of  cotton  cloth  by  the  mills  during 
the  ye.4r  1886  was  eighteen  million  seven  hundred 
and  fiily  thousand  yards,  at  a  valuation  of  about  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  sixteen 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  consumed.  There  are 
fourteen  liun<lrcd  operatives  employed  in  the  mills, 
and  the  yearly  pay-roll  is  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

.  The  Naumkeag  Mills  have  always  taken  a  front 
rank  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  New  England  for 
the  quality  of  the  cloth  produced  and  their  solid 
financial  standing,  the  stock  at  present  being  quoted 
many  points  above  par.  The  relations  with  the  oper- 
atives have  for  the  most  part  been  harmonious.  The 
company  has  experienced  no  disastrous  fires,  and  tlie 
whole  course  of  the  company  has  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  prosperous  one.  The  mills  are  now  models  of 
appointment  and  management. 

Shoe  Manufactuuics. — Next  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  the  largest  industry  in  Salem  is  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  which,  while  not  as  extensive 
as  that  of  some  other  towns  of  the  county,  is  still 
fairly  large  and  is  increasing.  There  are  twenty-one 
manufacturers  of  shoes  in  the  city,  the  grades  being 
mostly  medium  and  fine  ladies'  and  children's  shoes. 
There  are,  besides,  twenty-five  shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  inner-soles,  stiflenings,  etc.,  and  two  shoe- 
stitching  shops. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  shoo  business  in  Salem 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  a  value  of  production  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  a  total 
number  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  employees.  The 
manufactories  are  mostly  grouped  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  depot,  on  Mill,  Wash- 
ington, Dodge  and  Lafayette  Streets,  although  two  of 
the  largest  are  on  Boston  Street. 

Ttic  relations  between  employer  and  employe  in 
the  shoe  factories  of  Salem  have  been  harmonious 
during  the  past  few  years  and,  save  one  or  two  minor 
troubles,  there  have  been  no  strikes.  The  projected 
street  over  the  South  River  is  expected  to  open  up 
land  that  will  be  utilized  for  shoe  manufactories,  and 
with  good  railroad  facilities,  nearness  to  the  leather 
supply  and  no  labor  diifioulties,  Salem  offers  many 
advantages  for  hx^ation  of  shoe  manufactories. 

Jute  Ha(Jijin(}. — The  manufacture  of  jute  bagging 
is  now  carried  on  in  Salem  at  two  establishments. 
The  first  jute-mill  was  established  ifi  the  fall  of  1865, 
when  the  late  Francis  Peabody  built  the  jute-mill  on 
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Skerry  Street.  Two  years  later  a  tract  of  land  on  English 
and  Webb  Street^,  the  old  English  estate,  was  bought 
and  a  second  mill  built  by  a  company  known  as  the 
India  Manufacturing  Co.,  formed  at  thesame  time.  A 
second  company,  called  the  Bengal  Bagging  Co.,  was 
formed  in  1870  to  carry  on  the  Skerry  Street  mill, 
but,  in  1875,  all  the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of 
David  Nevins  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and,  since  the  death 
of  the  elder  Nevins,  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  his  son. 

The  two  mills  liavc  now  over  a  thousand  spindles, 
with  a  capacity  of  five  million  yards  of  bagging  a 
year.  The  total  value  varies,  but  averages  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  of 
jute-butts  consumed  annually  is  twenty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  bales,  at  a  value  of  eight  dollars 
per  bale.  The  two  mills  employ  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  hands,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  one  arc  females  and  one  hundred  and  two 
youths  and  children. 

The  jutcbutta  arc  brought  from  Bengal,  from  the 
port  of  Chittagong,  in  large  vessels  that  give  the  in- 
habitants of  Salcin  their  only  occasional  sight  of  large 
sized,  square-rigged  vessels,  and  the  import  duties 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Salem  custom-house,  the  amount  received  from  each 
vessel  being  in  the  vicinity  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  bagging  is  mostly  shipped  South  for  use  in  billing 
cotton,  especially  large  shipments  going  to  Galveston, 
Tex. 

Wiiitk-Lkai)  Mandfactuhk. — The  manufacture 
of  white-lead  as  a  pigment  from  pig,  or  blue-lead,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the  city,  it  having 
been  established  in  1826.  In  that  year  two  lead-mills 
were  started,  one  by  the  first  Salem  Lend  Company 
and  the  other  by  Colonel  Francis  Peabody.  Both 
were  situated  in  South  Salem,  the  first  on  the  site  of 
the  Naumkeag  Cotton-Mills,  the  other  where  La- 
grange Street  is  now  situated. 

The  first  Salem  Lead  Company  had  a  capital  stock 
of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  the  enter- 
prise proved  unprofitable  and,  after  an  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the 
works  wore  sold  at  auction  in  1835  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  works  established  by  Colonel  Peabody  were 
more  successful,  and  were  carried  on  at  Lagrange 
Street  till  1843.  In  1830  the  Wyman  Qrist-Mills,  at 
Forest  River,  were  purchased  and  used  for  grinding 
and  mixing  the  lead.  In  1843  the  Forest  River  Lead 
Company  (incorporated  in  184G)  purchased  the  works 
of  Colonel  Peabody,  tore  down  the  sheds  on  Lagrange 
Street,  and  established  the  entire  plant  at  Forest 
River.  The  manufacture  of  white-lead  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  tons  annually  was  carried  on  by  the 
company  till  1882,  when  it  made  an  assignment 
The  works  were  operated  for  a  time  by  a  Boston  firm, 
but  were  finally  abandoned  in  1883,  and  have  since 
remained  unoccupied. 


The  present  Salem  Lead  Company  was  incorporated 
February  7, 1868.  It  has  its  works  at  the  foot  of 
Saunders  Street.  They  consist  of  a  large  three-story 
mill,  with  corroding-sheds  in  the  rear.  The  company 
has  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fidy  thousand  dol- 
lars em]>loyedat  this  factory,  and  the  annual  product 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  white-lead,  dry  and 
ground  in  oil,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
sheet-lead  and  lead-pipe.  About  thirty  hands  are 
employed. 

Oil  Manufaoturr. — The  refining  and  manufac- 
ture of  oils  has  been  an  industry  in  Salem  from  1835, 
when  Caleb  Smith  began  the  oil  and  candle  manufac- 
ture on  the  site  of  the  present  Seccomb  Oil  Works. 
Col.  Francis  Peabody  began  the  same  industry  a  year 
later,  also  in  South  Salem.  The  latter  did  a  large 
business,  buying  in  one  year  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  sperm  and  whale  oils, 
lie  also  manufactured  a  large  quantity  of  candles 
and  imported  the  first  machine  for  braiding  candle- 
wicks. 

There  arc  now  four  manufactories  of  oils  in  the 
city;  two,  however,  are  unimportant.  Seccomb, 
Thayer  &  Sons  carry  on  the  manufacture  at  the  "old 
stand/'  established  by  Caleb  Smith.  They  manufac- 
ture lubricating  and  curriers'  oils  to  a  small  extent. 
The  Seccomb  Oil  Company,  which  was  established  in 
1865,  was  dissolved  in  1885. 

The  Salem  and  South  Dan  vers  Oil  Company  was 
organized  in  1855,  and  have  a  capital  of  forty-eight 
thousand  dollars.  Since  the  organization  the  com- 
pany has  manufactured  considerable  quantities  of 
kerosene  and  curriers'  grease  and  oils. 

On  June  14,  1887,  the  works  of  the  company  took 
fire  from  a  spark  blown  from  a  burning  tannery  on 
South  Mason  Street,  and  within  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  a  stock  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  all  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  plant,  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  stills,  however,  and  other  manufacturing  plant 
were  not  materially  injured,  and  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing was  re-commenced  at  once,  although  some  citi- 
zens made  an  attempt  to  have  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
refuse  a  permit  to  rebuild  on  that  site.  The  manu- 
facture of  kerosene  has  been  given  up,  and  the  man- 
facture  of  curriers'  grease  and  oils  entered  on  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Adamanta  Works. — The  latest  established 
industry  in  Salem  has  been  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  paints,  etc.,  by  new  processes,  by  the  Adamanta 
Manufacturing  Company  at  the  former  *JRo well  farm, 
on  Salem  Neck. 

The  Adamanta  Manufacturing  Company  organized 
in  1885  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  number  of  articles  under  different  patents, 
mostly  German,  purchased,  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  the 
estate,  on  Salem  Neck,  known  ^as  the  Rowell  farm. 
This  land  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 
the  manufactory,  being  secluded  and -with  easy  water 
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and  land  access.  Building  mm  eommenoad  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886.  A  long,  low,  fire-proof  building  wai 
constructed  for  the  mano&cC4M7y  together  with  the 
necessHry  out-buildings,  and  in  September,  1886,  work 
was  coinincncod.  At  present  there  are  about  twenty- 
five  men  employed,  a  number  of  whom  are  Qermane, 
as  is  the  superintendent. 

The  products  of  the  worlct  are  enamel  painta,  Tar- 
nish, a  steam-proof  pitch  and  an  artificial  rubber. 
The  present  manufactory  is  a  merely  experimental 
one,  but  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  artieles  produced  haa 
been  sold ;  the  demand  ia  aaid  to  be  increaalng,  and 
a  large  manufactory  is  among  the  probabilitiea;  in- 
deed, plans  for  such  are  being  now  conaidered. 

Manufacture  of  Tyi>h-W]UTKK8. — ^A  aecond 
industry  of  importance  that  haa  lately  l>een  estab- 
lished in  Salem  is  the  manufiusture  of  type-writen, 
under  the  Hall  patents.  In  May,  1885,  the  plating 
and  polishing  works  of  £.  0.  Batea,  on  Front  Street, 
were  removed  to  the  building  200  Derby  Street,  and 
with  a  large  plant  the  manufacture  of  the  Hall  type- 
writer was  begun,  together  with  tiiat  of  light  ma- 
chinery and  electrical  goods.  The  Hall  Type-Writer 
and  Machine  Company  was  incorporated  in  April, 
1886,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
at  one  hundred  dollars  per  share.  The  company  now 
employs  fifty  men,  and  produces  an  average  of  two 
hundred  type- writers  a  month,  at  an  annual  value  of 
ninety-six  thousand  dollars.  The  business  of  manu- 
facturing light  machinery  and  electrical  work,  mostly 
by  contract  for  Boston  and  New  York  firms,  is  also 
large. 

Manufacture  of  Cabs. — ^Two  companies  for  the 
manufacture  of  cars  have  been  established  in  Salem. 
In  1863  the  Salem  Car  Company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  horse  cars  at  the  present  car-shops  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  on  Bridge  Street. 
The  project  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  works  were  sold 
to  John  Kinsman,  after  having  been  in  operation  a 
short  time.  This  gentleman  manufactured  a  few 
railroad  cars  there,  and  then  sold  the  works  to  the 
Eastern  Railroad.  They  are  now  operated  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  as  repair-shops,  the  bulk 
of  the  repairs  for  this  section  being  made  there. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  employed,  and 
during  leisure  seasons  a  few  cars  are  built,  several  of 
tlio  best  rolling  stock  on  the  Eastern  Division  having 
been  constructed  hero. 

The  Atlantic  Car  Company  was  organized  in  1872, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  railroad  cars  at 
works  built  by  them  on  Broadway,  in  South  Salem. 
The  works  only  ran  for  a  year,  the  business  crisis  in 
1873  being  the  cause  of  their  closing.  The  buildings, 
after  being  unoccupied  for  four  years,  were  used  as  a 
furniture  manufactory.  This  in  turn  failed,  and, 
after  a  long  period  of  idleness,  the  works  were  again 
started  up  as  a  manufactory  of  the  "  Humiston  Pre- 
servative."  This  also  failed,  and  the  United  States 
Patents  Company  took  the  plant;  that  continued  for  a 


year  or  two,  then  lUled;  and  in  1886  the  Poor  BioCb- 
ersy  of  Peabody,  boaght  the  planti  and  alterad  h  ow 
into  a  tannery,  with  aereral  hnndted  vati^  and  «■- 
ploying  a  laige  number  of  men. 

TiiRGA8-LiaiiT  OoMPAHY.— The  Salem  Gaa-Iiglit 
Ckmipany  was  organised  in  April,  18G0;  worka  wen 
built  at  the  foot  of  Norths  Street^  and  the  ftntatons 
lighted  December  17, 1860,  and  the  street  Ughta  ob 
December  S5th  of  the  same  year.  A  laige  amout  of 
gas  haa  l>een  mannfiictnred.  When  the  dty  eleelrie 
light  system  waa  put  in  operation,  in  1886,  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  street  lights  were  given  up.  The  eiuuige^ 
however,  caiued  but  little  diminution  in  the  prodno* 
Uon  of  gas,  aa  it  was  found  tliat  the  increaaed  oae  of 
gas  by  individuals  nearly  made  up  the  deficit. 

The  present  plant  of  tlie  company,  liaving  been  In 
conatant  use  for  thirty-seven  years,  haa  gone  out  of 
date,  iMsides  being  in  a  bad  condition,  and  the  com- 
pany haa  in  process  of  construction,  at  its  lot  ou 
Bridge  Street,  new  retorts  and  apparatus  of  an  Im- 
proved pattern.  A  wharf,  gas-holder  and  other  linlld- 
ings  had  l>een  oonstnicted  there  some  years  before^ 
and  when  the  present  works  shall  be  finiahed  the 
company  will  have  a  complete  plant.  The  manufiMy 
ture  of  gas  will  be  carried  on  there,  and  the  Northey 
Street  works  abandoned. 

The  present  works  contain  iifty-iive  retorts,  and 
41,868,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  manufiustured 
there  during  1886.  The  selling  price  waa  $1.76  a 
thousand  feet.  The  new  works  will  have  a  mndi 
greater  capacity  than  have  the  old. 

ELBomio  LiGHTiNa  Go.— Salem  was  among  the 
first  cities  in  New  England  to  introduce  electric 
lights.  In  1881  a  small  plant  was  set  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  West  Block,  and  a  few  lights  started.  The 
first  lights  were  lighted  December  18,  1881.  The 
light,  used  at  first  hy  the  storekeepers  as  an  adver- 
tisement, came  rapidly  into  favor,  and,  in  April, 
1882,  the  Salem  Electric  Lighting  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  incor- 
porated, and  took  the  plant  established  in  1881.  The 
demand  for  lights  increased  rapidly,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1886  the  city  of  Salem  closed  a  contract  with  the  com- 
pany for  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  lights  for  two 
years  from  Oct.  1, 1886,  at  forty-seven  cents  a  night  for 
one  hundred  lights,  and  forty-five  cents  for  the  re- 
mainder, the  lights  to  burn  all  night  and  snporaoding 
four  hundred  gas-lights.  The  number  wiw  afterward 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  lights, 
which  are  now  located  and  make  Salem  one  of  the 
best  lighted  cities  in  the  State. 

In  June,  1885,  the  incandescent  light  was  intro- 
duced, and  quite  a  number  of  stores  are  lighted  with 
the  lights,  as  well  an  the  Council  and  Aldermanic 
chambers  at  City  ITall. 

The  electric  lighting  station  is  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  West  Block,  on  Essex  Street,  in  a  specially 
constructed  building,  whose  tall,  iron  chimneys  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Salem  from 
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any  point.  The  plant  consists  of  eight  arc  dynamos, 
of  a  capacity  of  thirty  lights  each,  of  which  five  are 
employed  on  the  city  lights.  There  is  an  incandes- 
cent dynamo,  burning  two  hundred  and  fifly  lights. 
The  jiowcr  is  supplied  by  boilers  of  three  hundred 
horse- power,  with  three  engines,  respectively  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  seventy-five  and  sixty  horse- 
power. The  station  is  a  well-appointed  one,  and  the 
lights  give  good  satisfaction. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures.  —  The  list  of 
the  more  important  manufactures  of  Salem  is  now  fin- 
iHhc<l,  but  the  miscellaneous  manufactures  are  large 
in  total  and  comprise  most  of  the  domestic  industries 
and  manufactures,  with  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  operatives.  There  are  two  iron  foundries, 
employing  about  twenty-five  men  and  producing  a 
large  amount  of  castings  for  the  diflfereut  manufac- 
tories of  the  city  and  county  ;  eleven  machine-8ho]i6, 
most  of  which  manufacture  machines  under  patents ; 
and  one  boiler-shop.  The  total  value  of  the  product 
of  the  metal-working  cstiiblishmctits  of  the  city  is 
alxmt  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  IhoiiHand  dol- 
lars. 

The  building  trades  are  well  represented,  Salem 
being  a  centre  for  the  district  in  this  respect,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  building  products  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dolhirs. 

Doxcn,  to  the  value  of  thirty-five  thounnnd  dollars, 
are  made ;  stone-work,  of  a  value  of  tliirty  thouHnnd 
dollars,  is  produced;  and  the  printing  and  publishing 
interests  have  a  value  of  production  of  fiA^y  thousand 
dollars. 

Defunct  Industries. — The  Salem  Lahoraiory  Com- 
pany,— Among  the  few  industries  which  have  been 
relinquished  in  Salem,  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 
WHS  the  oldcHt.  The  manufacture  of  chemicalH  was 
begun  on  Lynde  Street  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  continued  by  the  Salem  Laboratory  Company, 
incorporated  in  1819,  which  continued  the  manufac- 
ture above  alluded  to,  removing  the  works  to  North 
Salem.  A  considerable  amount  of  chemicals  were 
manufactured  up  to  1884,  when  the  company  was 
dissolved  on  account  of  decreasing  profits  and  other 
considerati<ms.  The  buildings  have  been  partly  de- 
molished, and  one  has  been  utilized  as  a  currying-shop. 

The  Cooperage  Jhmness, — During  the  years  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Salem,  and  especially  at  the 
times  of  the  West  India  nnd  West  African  trade,  the 
cooperage  business  of  Salem  was  quite  extensive,  ten 
or  twelve  firms  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fish  butts,  molasses  and  rum  hogsheads,  etc.  With 
the  decrease  of  the  commerce  the  business  declined, 
and  is  almost  extinct,  there  being  now  only  two 
shops,  employing  six  or  eight  men,  and  turning  out 
a  few  hundred  lead  kegs  and  half-barrels  yearly. 

Gum  Copal  Cleaning. — Another  very  important  in- 
dustry during  the  time  of  the  trade  with  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  was  the  cleaning  of  gum  copal  and 
other  varnish  gums,  carried  on  at  Hunt's  wharf. 


Nearly  all  the  varnish  gums  used  in  this  country 
at  that  time  were  landed  at  Salem,  and  in  a  rough 
state.  The  business  of  preparing  these  gums  for  use 
grew  to  considerable  proportions,  but  the  imposing  of 
a  duty  on  the  rough  gums  caused  the  business  of 
cleaning  them  to  be  transferred  to  Africa,  so  that  al- 
though small  lots  have  been  cleaned  within  six  years, 
the  business  is  now  entirely  extinct. 

The  Coal  Business. — The  principal  industry  of 
Salem,  outside  of  the  direct  manufacturing  interests, 
is  the  transshipment  of  coal,  for  the  most  part  to  the 
factories  of  Ijowell  and  Lawrence.  During  the  year 
1886 — a  year  below  the  average  in  the  amounts  of 
coal  received,  owing  to  great  coal  strikes — the  amount 
of  coal  brought  to  Salem  was  184,163  tons,  at  an 
average  valuation  of  ^'vq  dollars  per  ton.  The  coal 
was  brought  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  sailing 
veasels  and  thirty  steamers,  whose  aggregate  tonnage 
would  probably  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  year  in 
Salem's  palmiest  commercial  days. 

The  coal  trade  of  Salem  has  been  established  since 
18r>0.  Jn  thai  year  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Uailroa<l 
was  completed  to  Salem,  and  coal  began  to  arrive  at 
Phillips'  wharf  for  the  mills  in  Lawrence  and  Lowell. 
A  business  of  one  thousand  tons  was  done  the  first 
year,  and  the  amount  rapidly  increased  till,  in  1871 
and  1872,  two  hundred  thousand  tons  was  the  aggre- 
gatt\  In  the  former  year  a  coal-|K)cket  was  built,  but 
in  the  hiltcr  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Boston,  Lowell 
and  Nashua  road  and  the  larger  part  of  the  business 
transferred  to  Boston,  and  under  the  later  regime  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  the  business  has  been  still 
further  decreased.  During  1886  the  aggregate  of  tons 
landed  at  Phillips'  wharf  was  26,645,  mostly  brought 
in  small  vessels  of  one  hundred  to  ^ye  hundred  tons 
capacity,  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  docks  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  larger  vessels. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  coming  to  Salem  is 
landed  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company's 
pier,  situated  a  short  distance  below  Phillips'  wharf, 
and  built  in  1873.  The  pier  consists  of  a  wooden - 
walled  bulkhead,  having  a  coal  "pocket"  with  a 
capacity  of  eight  thousand  tons,  and  a  long  bridge 
connection.  The  bridge  is  about  fourteen  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  the  wharf  seven  hundred  feet  The 
depth  of  water  at  low  tide  is  eleven  feet.  Most  of  the 
coal  is  brought  in  the  iron  steamers  of  the  company, 
whose  average  capacity  is  1660  tons.  They  run  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  round  trip  from  Philadelphia,  including  loading 
and  unloading,  taking  about  two  weeks,  although, 
under  especially  favorable  circumstances,  it  has  been 
made  in  one.  The  coal  received  from  the  steamers 
and  sailing-vessels  is  temporarily  stored  in  the  pocket 
and  shipped  away  by  rail  as  fast  as  cars  can  be  ])ro- 
cured.  Most  goes  to  the  mills  of  Lowell,  Lawrence 
and  Haverhill.  The  total  amount  of  coal  received  at 
the  pier  in  1886  was  106,247  tons. 

Besides  the  coal  received  for  direct  transshipment, 
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a  large  amount  is  received  for  the  supply  of  a  con- 
siderable local  and  district  demand.  There  are  thir- 
teen retail  coal  dealers  in  the  city,  moetly  situated  on 
Derby  Street  and  along  the  South  River.  The  tutal 
shipments  of  coal  received  by  thorn  during  188G  were 
53,801  tons. 

Owing  to  the  precarious  state  of  the  demand  for 
labor  in  the  coal  business  in  Salem,  and  also  to  the 
transient  nature  of  the  labor  itself,  as  no  special  train- 
ing is  needed  for  coal  handling,  and  many  take  to  it 
as  a  makeshift,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many 
receive  support  from  the  pursuit  of  that  grimy  call- 
ing. It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  three  hundred 
men,  in  round  numbers,  are  employed  by  the  coal 
trade  of  the  city. 

Tiiic  lloKsii-RAiMiOAns. —  T/iC  Naumkaig  Street 
Railroad. — The  benefit  that  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  the  two  horse-railroad  companies  running 
from  Salem  has  been  to  the  city  is  almost  inestimable. 
It  has  turned  into  the  coffers  of  the  Salem  merchants 
money  that  has  in  former  years  gone  to  Boston  ;  it 
has  uiude  Salem,  in  fact,  what  she  is  in  position,  the 
centre  of  the  southern  part  of  Essex  County.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  has  doubletl  the  retail  trade  of  the 
city. 

The  first  act  of  incorporation  of  a  horse-railroad 
in  this  city  was  obtained  in  1862,  under  the  name  of 
the  yalem  Street  Railway  Company.  The  road  was 
built  to  South  Dan  vers  (now  Peabody),  and  the  first 
car  run  July  8,  18G3.  In  the  same  year  the  road  was 
extended  to  Heverly,  the  line  being  opened  for  travel 
on  October  28th.  In  May,  1864,  a  branch  was  built 
to  South  Salem,  and  five  years  later,  June  4,  1869,  a 
North  Salem  branch  wus  put  in  operation. 

The  old  Salem  company,  however,  proved  an  un- 
profitable investment,  and  in  1875  a  new  company, 
known  as  tlie  Naumkeag  Street  Railway  Company, 
leased  the  property  of  the  old  road,  and,  by  careful 
manngement  and  display  of  considerable  enterprise, 
soon  cslabl  sliud  the  scheme  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  first  extension  of  the  tracks  under  the  new 
com[)any  was  to  the  '  Willows,"  the  picnic  ground  of 
Salemites  for  generations,  the  line  being  opened  June 
10,  1877.  A  year  or  two  later  several  of  the  heavy 
stockholders  of  the  road  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
there,  and  erected  a  "  Pavilion  "  and  theatre,  besides 
making  a  small  park  there,  and  this,  with  many  im- 
provements made  on  the  public  land  by  the  city,  was 
opened  as  a  summer  resort  on  June  10,  1880. 

The  opening  of  the  "Willows"  was  one  of  the 
great  factors  of  the  success  of  the  Naumkeag  road; 
immense  crowds  of  people  were  attracted  to  the  place, 
as  many  as  eight  thousand  peo))le  being  on  the 
grounds  on  some  occasions,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
transported  by  the  l»orse-car  lines. 

Dating  from  the  opening  of  the  "  Willows,"  and 
especially  since  1883.  the  extension  of  the  rails  of 
the  Naumkeag  Street  Railroad  has  been  steady  and 
rapid.      In  1883  the  Beverly  tra<^k  was  extended  to 


the  Qloucester  crossing;  a  little  later  a  branch  was 
laid  to  the  northern  side  of  Harmony  Grove,  which, 
however,  has  since  been  given  up  as  not  being  profit- 
able. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  a  line  was  pmjected  to  the 
town  of  Marblehead,  whose  transportation  facilities 
by  railroad  were  very  meagre.  The  line  was  com- 
pleted in  August,  1884,  the  first  car  being  run  Augnat 
18th,  and  being  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  Marbleheaders.  The  line  has  met  with  good  suc- 
cess, although  it  was  prophesied  that  it  would  prove 
unprofitable  during  cold  weather ;  the  use  of  stoves  in 
the  cars,  however,  removed  that  objection,  and  the 
airs  have  a  good  patronage  all  through  the  winter. 

The  increasing  traffic  on  the  line  between  Salem 
and  licverly,  together  with  the  foreseen  extc^iision  to 
Wenham,  led  the  directors  of  the  road  to  have  another 
line  through  Beverly  constructed.  It  was  built  through 
Rantoul  Street,  and  connected  with  the  Cabot  Street 
line  at  the  Qloucester  crossing,  the  line  being  opened 
on  June  16,  1886. 

The  line  in  Peabody  was  then  extended  through 
Ijowell  Street  previous  to  July  2, 1886 ;  and  on  August 
21st  the  Marblehead  tracks  were  extended  through  the 
town  to  Franklin  Street. 

The  greatest  addition  to  the  road  was  consummated, 
however,  in  the  connection  of  the  Beverly  tracks 
through  North  Beverly  to  Wenham  depot  and  to 
Asbury  drove,  the  latter  branch,  however,  being  used 
only  in  summer.  The  road,  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  was  completed  May  23,  1886,  and  formally 
opened  on  the  2r)th.  This  road  was  a  grea^  stroke  of 
policy;  it  aceoDimo<lated  an  immense  local  trade,  be- 
sides *'  booming  "  building  interests  along  the  line. 

On  June  1, 188(>,  by  legislativeenactment  the  Naum- 
keag road  iissumed  the  franchise  of  the  old  Salem 
Street  Hail  way,  and,  with  the  purchase  of  the  Salem 
and  Danvers  in  the  spring  of  1887,  assumed  an  entire 
control  of  the  local  traHic. 

The  Nauimkeag  Street  Railroad  Company  at  pres- 
ent has  a  capital  of  $2r)0,000  of  pai<l-up  stock,  di- 
vided among  forty-nine  stockholders,  with  a  net  debt 
of  $257,959.52,  and  total  assets  of  $636,240.23.  The 
road  has  a  length  of  30,119  miles,  of  which  7,785 
miles  were  the  original  property  of  the  Salem  road, 
and  8,800  miles  that  of  the  Danvers  road,  making  the 
extensions  made  by  the  Naumkeag  Company  during 
their  occupancy  13,534  miles. 

The  consolidated  road  has  at  the  time  of  writing 
105  cars,  390  horses  and  112  employes,  with  an  annual 
pay-roll  of  $()9,3-l().50. 

The  Naumkcai^  system  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  each  with  ils  stables,  cars  ami  Buperin- 
tendent,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  main  branch.  The  latter  includes  the  tracks 
in  Salem,  Beverly,  to  the  Gloucester  crossing,  Peabody 
and  to  the  "Willows."  The  stables  are  situated  on 
Webster  Street  and  at  Beverly  Cove.  The  Danvers 
branch  includes  all  the  old  Danvers  track,  and  has 
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Ht'ihlcrt  ill  Danvcra  iiiui  Pcubody.  The  Miirblclicad 
briiticli  includes  the  Marblehead  tracks  and  stables  on 
the  road,  and  the  Wenliam  branch  inchides  the  tracks 
below  the  Gloucester  crossing,  having  stables  at 
Wen  ham,  near  the  town  hall. 

The  toUil  earnings  of  the  consolidaled  road  for  188G 
were  $190,408.50,  with  a  total  expense  of  $154,977.70. 
Besides  the  extent  of  the  Naumkeag  tracks,  connec- 
tion is  made  at  Peabody  and  Marbleliead  with  the 
Lynn  and  Boston  Street  Railway,  whose  lines  extend 
the  entire  distance  to  Boston,  making  a  distance  of 
some  thirty  miles  in  diameter  reached  by  the  road. 

Salem  and  Danvers  Street  Railroad — In  the  fall  of 
1883  a  party,  of  Salem,  Peabody  and  Danvers  capi- 
talists formed  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  horse  railroad  from  Salem  to  Danvers. 
They  were  incorporated  May  15,  1884,  under  the 
style  of  the  Salem  and  Danvers  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars, afterward  incrcjised  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  construction  of  the  roa<l  wjus  ]>UHhe<l 
rapitlly,  and  five  miU\H  of  truck  wore  built  and  the 
road  etpiipped  at  a  cost  of  $()2,783.24.  Tlic  road  w:is 
openeil  for  travel  June  25,  1884,  and  during  the  first 
three  months  of  its  operation  the  net  income  was 
$5239.93.  In  the  spring  of  1885  a  connection  of  the 
Danvers  track  with  that  of  the  Naumkeag  Street  Rail- 
road in  Peabody  was  begun  and  completed  July  9lli, 
the  cars  running  from  Salem  through  Peabody  to  ]>an- 
vers  and  r ice  vtfrsa.  Several  branches  to  Taplcyville 
and  other  parts  of  Danvers  were  also  built,  so  that  the 
road  had  access  to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  con- 
trolled all  the  local  traffic. 

It  was  feared  by  the  Naumkeag  road  that  the  pro- 
posed filling  of  the  South  River  would  give  the  Dan- 
vers road  a  location  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  a  movement  was  made  to  get  control  of  the  road, 
which  was  accomplished  in  April,  1887,  the  Na- 
umkeag road  paying  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dol- 
lars for  a  small  balance  of  stock,  and  assuming  the 
debt  of  the  Danvers  corporation. 

The  road  is  now  running  in  conjunction  with  the 
Naumkeag  system,  cars  of  the  road  being  run  through 
from  Danvers  to  Beverly. 

Railroad  Communication. — The  steam  railroad 
communications  of  Salem  are  excidlent,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  formerly  the 
Eastern  Railroad,  which  was  opened  in  August,  1878, 
and  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  which  has  a 
tenninus  here,  give  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  to 
every  part  of  the  Eastern  New  England  States  and 
Canada.  There  are  twenty-three  regular  trains  to 
Ik>ston  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  daily,  with  twenty- 
two  extras  and  eleven  Sunday  trains,  and  a  nearly 
etjual  number  of  trains  going  east.  The  trains  on  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  road  are  also  frequent. 

The  freight  facilities  are  equally  good,  and    the 
amount    of   business    transacted    at    both    stations 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum  annually. 
11 


Retail  Tuadr— The  retail  trade  of  Salem  is 
large,  especially  in  the  dry-goods  line,  and  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  extension  of  the  horse-car  lines. 
The  dry -goods  trade  includes  eighteen  firms,  and  the 
stores  arc  large  and  handsome,  inchnling  three  which 
occupy  the  entire  blocks  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  largest  clothing-store  east  of  Boston  is  also  estab- 
lished here,  with  largestores  devoted  to  other  lines,  and 
Essex  Street,  the  centre  of  the  retail  trade,  is  lined 
with  stores  that  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  in  Essex 
County. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  history  <if  Salem,  several 
writers  have  been  engaged,  each  confining  himself  to 
the  special  department  lussigned  to  him,  and  thus  ne- 
cessarily leaving  untouched  some  subjects,  the  omis- 
sion of  which  would  make  the  history  unfinished  and 
incomplete.  This  chapter,  therefore,  will  include  a 
reference,  to  the  government  of  Salem  as  a  town,  to 
its  organization  as  a  city,  the  adoption  of  a  city  seal, 
the  earlier  and  later  water- works,  the  witchcrafl  delu- 
sion and  to  such  associations  and  organizations  as 
have  not  been  treated  in  the  departmental  work. 

The  settlement  of  Salem  may  be  dated  1626,  when 
Roger  Conant,  with  his  companions,  leaving  Cape  Ann 
took  up  his  temporary  residence  at  Naumkeag,  as  Sa- 
lem WHS  then  called,  or  it  may  be  dated  September  6, 
1G28  (old  style),  when  John  Endicott  cast  anchor  in 
Salem  harbor,  as  governor  of  the  colony,  sent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Company,  in  London,  of  which  Matthew 
Cradock  was  governor,  to  make  a  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  shores  of  Massachiuietta*  Bay.  As  the 
city  has  inscribed  the  date  1626  on  its  seal,  it  is  per- 
haps useless  either  to  inquire  how  completely  the  set- 
tlement by  Conant  was  abandoned,  or  to  question  the 
claim  of  the  earlier  date. 

Salem,  like  riyniouth,  was  never  incor|Kirated  as  a 
town.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
held  at  Charlestown,  August  23, 1630,  it  was  recognized 
as  a  distinct  plantation  or  town,  and  with  Mattapan 
was  exempted  from  the  common  charge  for  the  sup- 
port of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson.  Its  character  as  a  town  was 
not  questioned  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  in  1630, 
but  its  boundaries  were  undefined,  and  those,  of  course, 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony. 
Thus,  at  the  Court  held  on  the  4th  of  March,  1634,  it 
was  ordered  that  "  Mr.  Nowell  and  Mr.  Mayhewe  shal  I 
set  out  the  bounds  betwixt  Saugus  (Lynn)  and  Salem 
and  betwixt  Salem  and  Marble  Harbor;"  and  at  the 
Court  held  on  the  8d  of  March,  1635-36,  it  was  "  re- 
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ferred  to  John  lluinfrey,  Esq.,  and  Cupt.  Turner,  to 
set  out  the  bounds  betwixt  Snlein  and  Ipswich.*'  On 
tlie  13th  of  March,  1638-39,  it  was  "ordered  that  the 
bounds  betwixt  Salem  and  Linn  shiiH  begin  at  the 
elin'o  by  the  sia,  where  the  water  runs,  lUi  the  way 
lyetli  by  the  ouhl  path  thatgoeth  to  Linn  at  the  south 
end  thereof  next  to  I^inn  &  the  whole  pond  to  bee  in 
Salem  bounds;  &,  from  that  part  to  run  upon  a  straight 
line  to  the  island  in  the  Humfreys  pond  &  from  that 
island  to  run  upon  a  straight  line  to  6  great  pine  trees 
marked,  called  by  the  six  men  that  Inyd  out  the 
bounds,  the  (>  mens  Hounds;  ^  from  these  trees  to  run 
upon  a  straight  line  unto  another  little  pine  tree 
marked  by  the  side  of  a  little  hill  beyond  the  Iree^,  to 
run  upon  the  same  lino  so  farr  as  o'  IxmudH  shall 
reach,  into  the  countrey." 

At  first  Salem  included  within  its  recognized  limits 
Beverly,  Dan  vers,  Manchester,  Peabody,  Marblehead, 
Middleton  and  parts  of  Topsfield,  Wenham  and  Lynn. 
Beverly  was  incorporated  October  14,  lC68,and  a  part 
annexed  to  Danvers,  April  27, 18«57.  Danvers  was  in- 
corporated June  IT),  1757  and  divided  into  Danvers 
and  South  Danvers,  May  18,  1855,  the  name  of  the 
latter  being  changed  to  Peabody,  April  13,  18(>8. 
Manchester  was  incorporated  May  14,  1C45;  Marble- 
head,  May  2,  1049;  Middleton,  June  20,  1728;  Wen- 
ham,  May  10,  1643;  Topsfield,  October  18,  1650.  A 
part  of  Salem  was  also  anuexe<1  to  Swampseott,  April 
3,  1S67,  and  the  boundary  lino  betwedu  Salem  and 
Danvers  was  changed  March  17,  1840. 

At  a  General  Court  held  March  3,  1635-36,  it  was 
ordered  that  "whereas,  particular  towns  have  many 
things  which  concerne  onely  themselves,  and  the  or- 
dering of  their  own  affairs,  and  disposing  of  business 
in  their  own  town,  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the 
freemen  of  every  town  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall 
onely  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  lauds,  and 
woods  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  of 
the  said  (owns,  to  grant  lots,  and  make  sUith  ordirrs  jis 
may  concern  the  woll-onlering  of  their  own  towns,  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  iind  orders  here  established  by 
the  General  Court;  as  also  to  lay  mulcts  and  penalties 
for  the  breach  of  these  orders,  and  to  levy  and  distrain 
the  same,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  xxs. ;  also  to  choose 
their  own  j)articular  ollicers,  as  constid)les,  surveyors 
for  the  highways,  and  the  like;  and  because  much 
business  is  like  to  ensue  to  the  constables  of  several 
towns,  by  reason  they  are  to  make  distresses,  and 
gather  fines,  therefore  that  every  town  shall  have  two 
constables,  where  there  is  need,  that  so  their  oflice 
may  not  l)c  a  burthen  unto  them,  and  they  may  attend 
more  carefully  upon  the  discharge  of  their  office,  for 
which  they  shall  be  liable  to  give  their  accompts  to 
this  ('ourt  when  thoy  shal  be  called  thi^reunto." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  act  of  the  (Jeneral 
Court  tlie  Town  of  Salem  chose,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  IDth  of  the  4th  month  (June)  1637,  a  committee 
of  twelve  **  for  manadgin  the  affairs  of  the  town."  A 
part  of  the  record  of  this  meeting  is  lost,  and  the  ac- 


tual election  of  this  committee  is  not  found  on  the 
town  books.  The  deficiency  is,  however,  supplied  by 
the  town  Book  of  Orants,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry: 

"  Tho  »Hli  uf  III*  4th  iiKiiMlli,  Ica. 
"A  tuwue  mooUiig  uf  tlio  12  iiivii  apiNijruUMl  fur  Um  buaiitM  tbvrvof 
wliuae  tuuuM  ar«  here  uiulcr  writteu : 

Mr.  llatburoe.  Danlell  Bay. 

Mr.  Uisliup.  Hobt.  Moalton. 

Mr.  Cuuiiuught.  Mr.  Scnigga. 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Jeffry  Ummy. 

Joho  WoMlbory.  JoUn  DmIcIi. 

Pator  l*airrey.  Jukii  lIulgraTO.** 

Mr.  TIathorne  was  William  ITathorne,  Mr.  Bishop 
was  Townscnd  Bishop,  Afr.  Connaught  was  Roger 
Oonant,  Mr.  Oanliner  was  Tliimuis  Gardiner  and  Mr. 
Scruggs  was  Thomas  Scruggs.  This  committee  wr.h 
the  prototype  of  the  Jk>ard  of  Selectmen  of  a  later 
period.  There  had  been  previously  chosen,  on  the 
16th  of  the  9th  montli  (November),  1635,  a  committee 
consisting  of  Captain  William  Traske,  John  Wood- 
berry,  Mr.  Conant,  Jefl'ry  Glassy  and  John  Balshe  as 
"  overseers  &  Layers  out  of  Lotts  of  ground  for  this 
prcsinct  of  Salem,  but  are  to  have  directions  from  y* 
towne  where  they  shall  lay  y"  out,  and  in  leiwe  of  y' 
paynes  they  are  to  liavc  4d.  the  acre  for  small  lotts, 
and  10«.  the  hundred  for  great  lotts  rightly  <&  exactly 
laid  out  <&  bounded ;  and  3  of  these  may  doe  the 
worke." 

There  had  also  b(^u  appointed  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  !<»;{(),  a  committee  of  thirlocn,  whose  names 
are  not  given,  who  were  called  *'  the  towne  represent- 
ative," but  the  committee  of  twelve  above*referreil  to 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  committee  with  the  broad 
powers  delegated  to  it  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  The  meetings  of  this  committee  arc  called  in 
the  records  town  meetings,  and  by  their  direction  in- 
habitants were  admitted,  lands  granted,  raters  were 
chosen  and  the  general  business  of  the  town  was  con- 
ducted. At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on 
the  !>Oth  (»f  the  lOMi  month  (December),  10:17,  John 
lOiidii'ott  appears  as  a  member,  and  on  the  2t)tli  of  the 
Hth  month  (October),  1(>:{8,  Mr.  I'Msk,  but  whether 
John,  or  William,  or  Phineas,  does  not  appear. 

At  a  general  town  meeting  held  the  Slst  of  the  10th 
month  (December),  1()38,  seven  men  were  chosen 
"for  the  managing  of  the  affaires  of  the  towuo  for  a 
twelve  moueths,  viz.:  Mr.  Endecott,  Mr.  Ifathorne, 
Mr.  Conant,  John  Woodbury,  Laurence  Leech,  JefTry 
Massy  and  John  Haleh."  Under  date  of  tho  11th 
month  (January),  163i)-40,  it  is  recorded  that  "the 
ould  Seaven  uien  continewed  still."  The  next  year 
the  committee  consisted  of  the  same  peraons,  and  in 
1(542  of  Mr.  Kndicott,  Mr.  Hathorne,  Mr.  AFassy,  Peter 
Palfrey,  Laurence  Leech,  Mr.  Gardiner  and  William 
Lord.  In  HIIJI  Henry  Hartholomew  was  substituted 
for  Mr.  Leech,  and  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  new 
committee  was  chosen,  held  the  4th  of  the  10th  month 
(December),  1042,  it  was  ordered  "that  the  seaven 
men  chosen  for  the  managing  of  the  affaires  of  the 
towne,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall  meete  to- 
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gctlicr  inonetlilic  one  the  second  djiy  of  tlio  wccke, 
in  the  morninge,  to  bcgine  the  8econ<l  day  the  weeke 
next  being  the  11th  of  the  10th  ino.,  1G43,  upon  the 
pennltie  of  tenne  RhillingH,  to  be  Icavied  one  the  whole 
or  U|M)n  such  of  them  as  are  absent  w^  out  just 
ground." 

Up  to  this  date  while  the  meetings  of  the  freemen 
of  the  town  were  called  general  town  meetings,  those 
of  the  seven  men  were  called  particular  town  meet- 
ings. After  this  date  they  were  called  "meetings 
of  the  7  men,"  or  "town  ntcctingH  of  the  7  men."  In 
1G44-45  the  same  persons  served  as  the  connnittcc, 
and  in  1G4G  eight  men  were  chosen,  viz.:  Captain 
Hathorne,  William  Lord,  John  Ilardey,  Mr.  Corwine, 
Sergeant  Porter,  Samuel  Archer,  E<1.  Batter  and 
William  Gierke.  In  1G47  William  Hathorne,  Edmond 
Batter,  George  Corwin,  .Teflry  Mnssy,  John  Porter, 
Henry  Bartholomew  and  Emanuel  Downing  made  up 
the  board  of  seven  men,  and  about  this  time  their 
mectingH  were  sometimes  culled  meetings  of  the 
"  t4)wnHmcn." 

Knim  111  is  date  the  seven  men  were  called  select- 
men, and  the  following  is  a  list  of  selectmen  down  to 
the  incor|>oration  of  the  city  in  183G: 


lft4M. 

Wm.  Ilnthorne. 

Wni.  TIniwnn. 

Tliotiw^  Onnliner. 

lUtKor  Cuimiii. 

TlioninN  Ijnihnip. 

Iletirjr  llartliolomow. 

Joiiti  rort(»r. 
1G40. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Wm.  Browne. 

Roger  Gonant. 

Jefrrjr  Maaj. 

lloiirjr  Itniiliolfimew. 

tieurKe  Corwin. 

Walter  l»ricc. 
1G60. 

Wm.  Hat  homo. 

Kmanuel  Dowing. 

Oeorge  Corwin. 

Jeffry  Many. 

Roger  Gunant. 

Walter  IMce. 

Henry  Bartholomew. 
KVil. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Itugor  (kinnnt. 

John  rurtcr. 

JefTry  Mamy. 

Henry  Bartholomew. 

Wm.  Browne. 

Ueorge  Corwin. 
1(V»2. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Roger  Gunant 

John  Torter. 

Walter  IVice. 

Jacob  Bariiry. 

Oeurgo  Gurwiu. 

Kdniond  Batter. 
IGK). 

George  Gorwin. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Roger  Gonant. 

John  I'ortor. 


JrHry  Mawy. 
Waller  Prico. 
Eclniond  Batter. 

Gcorp^n  fWwIn. 

Jtugfsr  Gonant. 

John  l*ortcr. 

John  CSdlnry. 

Richanl  Prince. 

JefTry  Blamy. 

Edmond  Batter. 
1G5fi. 

George  ix)rwln. 

John  I'ortrr. 

Jacob  Barney. 

Jrffry  hlnmy. 

Thomas  Gardiner. 

J  no.  Ge<lney. 

Kdmond  Batter. 
1660. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Thomaa  Ganliner. 

Wm.  Browne. 

floorgo  Corwin. 

John  Porter. 

JefTry  Massy. 

»linufMl  Hatter. 
Ii.r.7. 

Wm.  Browne. 

George  GorwIn. 

John  Porter. 

Jacob  Barney. 

Richanl  Prince. 

JefTry  Massy. 

Walter  Price. 

ia(>8. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 
Roger  Gonant. 
Thomas  Lnthrop. 
Kilmond  BaUer. 
Jus.^Boice. 
1C60.  ' 
Wm.  Hathoma. 
George  Gorwin. 
Walter  Price. 


Wm.  Browne. 

Edmund  Batter. 
lOfiO. 

Wm.  Browne. 

GrorRn  Gorwin. 

Wnltor  Price. 

Roger  Coniint. 

Thoinns  liathrup. 

»lnioii(I  Batter. 

John  Porter, 
loni. 

Wm.  Browne. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

George  (>>rwin. 

Jolin  Porier. 

Roger  Gonant. 

Walter  i>ice. 

Ktlmond  Batter. 
1GC2. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Wm.  Browne. 

George  Gorwin. 

Walter  Price. 

Edmond  Batter. 

John  Porter. 

Henry  Bartholomew. 
inri:i. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Wm.  Browne. 

George  Gorwin. 

Walter  Price. 

Edmond  Batter. 

George  Gardiner. 

Henry  Bartholomew. 
lOH. 

Win.  Hathorne. 

Wm.  Browne. 

George  Gorwin. 

Walter  Price. 

Thomas  Lnthrop. 

Edmond  Batter. 

Henry  Bartholomew. 
1666. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Wm.  Browne. 


George  Gurwin. 
Edmond  Batter. 
Thomas  Iiathrop. 
Walter  Price, 
incii. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 
Wm.  Browne. 
<le«irgo  G(»rwin. 
Edmond  Batter. 
Thomas  Lathrop. 
George  Putnam. 
Walter  Price. 
16«7. 

Wm.  Browne, 
.fohn  Porter. 
Nathaniel  Putnnm. 
George  I*iitnam. 
Ilnniphrcy  Woudbury 


John  Pickering. 

Juhn  IMce. 
167«. 

Edmond  Batter. 

John  Gorwin. 

Wm.  Browne,  Jr. 

Samuel  Gardiner,  8r. 

Bartholomew  fledney. 

John  Pickering. 

John  Price. 
1677. 

Joe.  Grafton. 

Philip  GromwelL 

John  lligginaun. 

Samuel  Ganliner,  Sr. 

Lieut.  Ijench. 

Edwanl  Flink. 

Wm.  Trnsk. 


John  Pickering. 

Edmond  Batter. 
1608. 

Wm,  Browne. 

George  Corwin. 

George  Gardiner. 

.Tnliu  (Nirwln. 

IbMiJuniin  (tanliuer. 

John  Pickering. 

Kilniond  Baiter. 
HUW. 

(Jeorgo  Gorwin. 

Eilniond  Batter. 

Itartholoniew  Ocdney. 

John  Putnnm. 

John  Gorwin. 

Wm.  Browne. 

John  Pickering. 
lr.7n. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

Wni.  Browne. 

Joliu  I*orter. 

Henry  Bartholomew. 

Jos.  GraHon,  Sr. 

George  Gardiner. 

Wm.  Browne,  Jr. 
in7l. 

Wm.  Tlnlliorne. 

Wm.  Bn)wno. 

George  Corwin. 

Edmond  Batter. 

Walter  Price. 

John  Putnam. 

Walter  Price.  Jr. 
1B72. 

Wm.  Browne. 

Henry  BarUiolomew. 

John  Gorwin. 

Barthohuuew  Gcilney 

Edmoml  Batter. 

nrrn. 

Wm.  HaUiurne. 
George  Gurwin. 
John  Corwin. 


1678. 

Juhn  Gorwin. 

Wm.  Browne. 

Philip  Cromwell. 

John  Turner. 

John  Higginson. 

John  Hathorne. 
l«7l». 

Jolin  Gorwin. 

Wm.  Browne. 

(•o«»rgo  (Utrvtln. 

John  Higginson. 

Philip  Cromwell. 

Israel  Porter. 

John  Hathorne. 
1680. 

Edmond  Batter. 

John  Gorwin. 

Wm.  Browne. 

Samuel  Ganliner,  8r. 

John  Putnam. 

Israel  Port*r. 

John  Hathorne. 
1681. 

John  Gorwin. 

Wm.  Browne. 

John  Price. 

Saniunl  Ganliner,  8r. 

Israel  Porter. 

John  Pickering. 

John  Hathorne. 
16S2. 

John  Gorwin. 

Samuel  Gardiner,  Sr. 

Juhn  Price. 

Julin  Uadiome. 

John  Pickering. 

Samnel  Gardiner,  Jr. 

John  Higginson. 

Israel  Porter. 

Samuel  Gardiner,  Sr. 
John  l*rico. 
John  Ifathorna. 


Henry  Bartholomew.     John  Higginson. 


Joe.  Grafton;  8r. 
Richard  Prince. 

1674. 

Thomas  I^ithrop. 

George  Gorwin. 

John  Gorwin. 

Jos.  Croswell. 

Juhn  Flint. 

Nicholas  Manning. 
1675. 

George  Corwin. 

Edmond  Batter. 

John  Oorwin. 

Wm.  Browne,  Jr. 

John  Putnam. 


John  Pickering. 

Israel  Porter. 

Sanmel  Ganliner,  Jr. 
1684. 

Bartholomew  Qedney 

John  Gorwin. 

Jolin  Price. 

John  Ruck. 

Thomas  Ganliner. 

Daniel  Andrew. 

Samuel  Gardiner,  Jr. 
1685. 

Bartholomew  Gedney 

John  Higginsoa. 

John  Buck. 


Israel  Porter. 

Wm.  Porter. 

Samuel  Gaifliner. 

TimoUiy  LIndalL 

Wm.  HirsC 
1686. 

John  Ruck. 

Jolin  l*rice. 

John  Leech. 

Thomas  Ganliner. 

Samuel  Gardiner,  8r. 

Timothy  Lindall. 

Wm.  Hirst. 
1687. 

.fohn  Prire. 

John  Ruck. 

Wro.  Hint. 

John  Higginson. 

Samuel  Gardiner. 

Robert  KItchlng. 
1688. 

John  Putnam. 

Nathtniel  Putnam. 

Edward  Flint. 

John  Higginson. 

Juhn  ]*rice. 

Tlionms  Gardiner. 

Samuel  Ganliner,  Jr. 
irrfW. 

John  Putnam. 

Jolin  Pickering. 

Israel  Porter. 

Osptain  Sewall. 

Wm.  Hirrt. 

Benjamin  Gerriah. 

Samuel  Gardiner. 
lOfN). 

Stephen  Sewall. 

John  Pickering. 

Israel  Porter. 

Wm.  nirst. 

Samuel  Gardiner. 

Daniel  Andrew. 

BeiUunin  GmtIsIi. 
1601. 

Israel  Porter. 

Tliumos  Flint 

Bei\}aniln  Marston. 

Joskih  Wolcott 

Hanasseh  Marstoo. 

Robert  KItchlng. 

Daniel  Parkman. 
1G02. 

Samuel  Gardiner. 

Stephen  Bewail. 

Israel  Porter. 

Jidin  Putnam. 

John  Pickering. 

Erlwanl  Flint. 

Robert  KItchlng. 
1093. 

Wm.  HIrat. 

Stephen  Sewall. 

Israel  Porter. 

Benjamin  Gorrisli. 

Jolin  Pickering. 

Edwanl  Flint. 
,    Robert  KItchlng. 
1004. 

Wm.  IHret. 

8tc|dion  Sewall. 

Timothy  Lindall. 

Edwanl  Flint. 

BeiUamln  Gerrish. 

Israel  Porter. 
.    Samuel  Browne. 
1695. 

Wm.  Hirst. 


Vn.  aint. 
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Jaloh  Wdsolt. 


wm.  rioiuniij. 

J«.  «ni^  Jt. 

J«  l-aW*n 

I1...|tu.l»  Mini. 

Jul.i.<l«.lw 

JWKB  Maullnn. 

tohilHi]  PUMkI. 

Boo.  !•*. 

EnBiMl  Ruck. 

llMBilllii  Priwlur 

Jghn  lAuli 

Till*  lUrtan. 

ai.BKMl  KiHg. 

liuililH-ri. 

1«. 

J-lin  lll«>.».». 

1>«J.  l>ru«. 

rxnlol  KiK'.. 

w,„.  ri.fc,..ic,s. 

TI.OU-.  iterton. 

T.Prwlor. 

iiiniwB. 

O.Bwd. 

ttinui,  rg>  J.  11. 

iTW.aii.». 

W«.  IhintlKh. 

J.IL  Wtllint. 

IhrnJuilK  Fll»l. 

Tl.*  tarlw.. 

JuUn  l-uliuuB. 

JiunnHuullun. 

IlllUlilll. 

OinlliH. 

Wm.  Uoirillch. 

DanlalKpH. 

1.  WoteoH. 

J.-.  WnUitO. 

Juob  Mui.lll(. 


"Ui. 

Vr.ncl,  WIllniicbiT 

TfaomH  Vullir. 

Bii>l  Pnichn, 

I'olDrftwwd. 

J».OrB.,if. 

WRll.r  TrlM. 

TiMWM  Duton. 

I>.<il<l  Kpa 

Ji>l<n  l(ri{gli.H.n. 

17tf..  SlUUO  MllU  Ww. 

Jul.»  I'liHton. 

WulKr  I'llic. 

Jul.  Ilfrrtck. 

»u».ll<[|.  rgr  Mr, 

Snlliwl  mint, 

J«hp  PuLmni. 

(l-rrM.. 

B.mu.1  n,rwn. 

Win.  OBiBtj. 

Jtudiiu  llkko. 

ItaDl.l  li:j«>. 

m.rUK«4. 

Saiouil  Kii.llcull. 

SaiuDul  flardlnor. 

Wn..  rtfU.lu. 

F.  wm«jhlv. 

BoiOuBln  WiBt. 

nkUnl  RIIIrH. 

'Wn,.  IIIr.(. 

W.,..  IHclcriBg. 

Joi.  n™,  Jr. 

JobN  Cllixln»u. 

Jq<l.h  W..I«II. 

Wali.t  Prioo. 

1730. 

W.ltar  l-riM, 

im.  Ilurrlsk. 

John  l!inlu-.n. 

Jol.n  nB.wne, 

etmm\  niiil. 

JdIiii  Turimr. 

iin. 

guiiiuul  UlliSII. 

Mi1«  WanI, 

fufl  B,«,  . 

lu  1104  UD  n.Wn«.| 

J>,Ub  l>nNuii. 

Mi.M<>l  n[i>L 

Bu.Bt  OHt«ll. 

John  Illmln^.. 

W.B.  »n.wut. 

ITXl.    SUMWlthBUIMC 

■>.»).  l.«. 

IIIkImkI  Ia 

llrowiw  fin-  It4i>U> 

Rkb.ra  IV-lff. 

llul.l»U, 

lKu,I.IKi,-,    ■ 

l.m.tU  lll.<...]r- 

Kiii^.  llKirux. 

J»,  mi.l»jr. 

l>i...l»l  m-.. 

1714. 

WiB  V/Wii^  Jr. 

J«.  ururh  Jr. 

B>n)   PlekmHU. 

JuiKflBhIlHt.Jt. 

Tli..tl>Jlku  I'BKtut. 

Juliu  l.wuli. 

JinmbU.  iliekor. 

Nklhuiil  AadraH. 

T.  PlusUiT. 

8>ui«l  KlLK.  ' 

D.BM  >m  Jt, 

nn. 

1k>Hj.  Ilriiwiin. 

J«nliu»]r. 

I.^il  Ai.J»». 

!ll.>pl.»B  l'nru.1.1. 

lk..O.  PkkB— ,  Jr. 

J..I Icslliaio. 

.Mil.  lll,u)iiHfl>, 

Jon-B.uk  llackor. 

T.  I'niclar.Jr 

Thun«  IWrtan. 

ItoiJ.  Plrk™- 

Ita.W  |-W,,p.... 

jM.(>(>w,Jr. 

I»Bl»l  K|>M. 

niiiig]  Km 

J-,  llUuw. 

letaibiid  rinMHi. 

B«iJ,  Br<mM. 

Ji.iu.««di»r.Jt. 

-rimrnaikii  l-rMitor. 

vuviii  n,\n««. 

Juhn  l-i-oMoa. 

W»i.  PurUr. 

J.ri.1.  inw(l««.. 

i(.,j.  o»«a. 

JJiB  Tiller.  Jr. 

n(fl.su.BH.  oKh  J«»n8!i, 

J-" MlMnl.. 

I«      (!..««..  WlllluBU. 

ITHk  Oi>i>.*  •rllkauKB-l    !«(.»■  Mr.  l-l.-k.iM 

IkiHuBbrTliMiiui 

mi.  ikuiH.  «iih  it 

H.    lkm.l.  UulMi.  Jr. 

IkirloB, 

J«(rr-y  for  Mr.  r-. 

..       K.  II.  1>»U,. 

>Vrt.  XuHO  Willi  Jmlill 

<i».rx.i  IhidK... 

llk'ki  *ihI   HaHMio 

K-dicIt   rut    Orn 

Bn>l  Pnichn, 

jBiuMjoltrey. 

IITI.  Sb1b«. 

1773.  S.n»  *lll.  Jolia 

I>.<il<l  Kpa 

T.  Prwiw. 

Jul.i.  llnnliiH-. 


lim.  Ihioilllcl.. 
J»IIU  llmill.ur. 
JdIi.i  I«ch. 

lorfctMrlliKluK 


T.  Pkkorins,  Jr. 

JuhB  Ou.dM«  pJJ. 

Jul.n  lludfa. 
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JoiiA  Pocle,  Jr. 

Elieii  ISeckford. 

Jow^pli  Sprague. 

Jacob  Aahton. 
1777. 

Rlelianl  Wanl 

John  GNnliior  (3(1). 

Klwn  1t(>ckr«>nl. 

Jacob  Aobton. 

Jona  Peele,  Jr. 
1778.  Samo  with  Wil- 


K.  II.  Dorby. 
1791. 

Jona.  Waldo. 

Jaaib  Sanderson. 

K.  II.  Derby. 

llonj.  Ward,  Jr. 

Edward  Norris. 
17!)ri.  Same. 
I7!>ft.  Ranio  with  Jona. 

Iianibcrt  for  llr.  Der- 
by. 


Joehna  Wanl. 

B.  W.  Crowninahield. 

Thos  H.Woodbrldge. 

Joacpb  Ropea. 
1812. 

Samnol  Itopos. 

Abvl  Ijnwrence. 

liiillp  Cliniw. 

Wm.  ItlnnNfldd. 

Michael  Webb. 
181:1.  Same. 


liamncknianforMr.  1797.  Same  with  Nnthl.  1814.  Same. 


Wktd. 
1779.    Sanin. 
17W). 

Jtui^.  GiNxlhuo,  Jr. 

BlilcH  Gnwnwnod. 

John  Norrla. 

Peter  lianden. 

John  Uuinnton. 
1781. 

Saml.  FIngg. 

John  Kink. 

JonhunWard. 

Juna.  In^n-will. 

Jcratfiniol  Price. 
1782. 

Wm.  Wc-Hl. 

JtMhun  Witnl. 

Jofin  Applctnn. 

Fmnciii  Oiliot,  Jr. 

Jona  WnMo. 
1783.  Santo  with   Wm. 


Ropes  for    Mr. 

di*i-M>ii. 
I7!)M.  Siuiin  with  AmiiN 

lloToy  for  Mr.  Iloi>o8. 
1799. 

Jona.  Waldo. 

UenJ.  Wnrd. 

Amos  Ilovey. 

Snnil  Ward. 

Jona.  Iinmbcrt. 
IMN).  Samo. 
1801.  S<iiiio  with  .hicol) 

Siiiiilt  rHiiii  mid  .lohn 

(iiinlnrr  fur  Mcwni. 

Wnnl. 

Jolin  IhiOhilun. 
Jolin  Iliithonie. 
Jona.  Mnson. 
RonJ.  Wanl,  Jr. 
Adiiiiwm  RIclmrdHon. 


(imy  for  Mr.  Waldo.  1803.  Same  witli  John 


1784.  Same  witli  Saml. 
Piorco  for  Mr.  Galiot. 

1785.  Same. 
1780.  Same. 
1787. 

JAhn  Apploton. 

Jiwlina  Wanl. 

Wm.  Gmy. 

Saml.  Pierce. 

John  Fink. 
17HR, 

Wm.  rjniy,  Jr. 

KilwanI  PiilliiiK. 

John  llnthorne, 

Saml.  Wanl. 

Kilwanl  Norris. 

John  RulHnton. 

Wm.  Northoy. 
1789. 

Wm.  Northey. 

John  FIsk. 

Rlchanl  Ward. 

Wm.  CJmy. 

Saml.  Wanl. 

Jona.  Wnldo. 

John  Ihinintoii. 
1790.  Wm.  Northey. 

Joseph  Spiagno. 

fico.  (Trowninshicld. 

Nnthl.  Richnrdson. 

John  Ilathome. 
1791.  Rilwanl  Norris. 

John  llatliorno. 

Nnthl.  Richaninon. 

Jona.  Waldo. 


Pnnrhnnl    for    Mr. 

Mnnnn. 
I8(H.  Hiimcwith  Moses 

TowuHcnd    for    Mr. 

Pnnrhanl. 
ISO.*). 

John  Hat  home. 

Bonj.  Wanl,  Jr. 

Addison  Rlrhanlson. 

Mosc^  Townsond. 

N«dioniinh  itiinhilon. 
IKi'H. 

Joiin.  MnMiii. 

John  lluthorno. 

11.  Wanl,  Jr. 

Sanniol  Ropes. 

Henry  Prince. 
1807. 

John  Hnthorne. 

Moses  Townsond. 

James  Clieever. 

R(>nj.  rrownlnshiuld. 

Ilonj.  Ro|ies. 
1808. 

.Mm  Hnthorne. 

MoMM  Townsond. 

Ronj.  Ropes. 

Georgo  8.  Johonnot. 

Joseph  Ropes. 
1809. 

Hoses  Townsond. 
J«Mirph  Roi)nR. 

Snmtiel  Ropes. 

Kdwnrd  Allen. 

Joseph  Winn. 


Nohemiah  Riifllnton.  1810. 
1792.  Same    with    Jos.     Moses  Townscnd 
Spmgiie  for  BIr.    lluf- 
flngton. 


1793.  Eben  Putnam. 
John  Santidors,  Jr. 
Wm.  Gray,  Jr. 
Joseph  White. 


Joseph  Winn. 
Jona.  Neal,  Jr. 
Joshna  Ward. 
DenJ.  Growninshield 
1811. 

Moses  Townsnnd. 


San-  181  r>. 

Samuel  Uo|irs. 

AiN'l  IjiiwnMK'^i. 

Wm.  MnuHfluld. 

Ahijah  Northey. 

BenJ.  II.  Ilathome. 
1816. 

Bloses  Townsend. 

Joseph  Winn. 

Joseph  Ro|-es. 

John  Cniwuhishield. 

Henry  KIkins. 
1SI7. 

Wm.  MauHndd. 

Michnrl  Wnlih. 

MoHcH  Townsond. 

Siiml.  Kiidicott. 

Joseidi  Ropes. 
1818. 

Wm.  Blansflold. 

NVm.  Fctlypliice. 

Saml.  Kndicott. 

Gideon  Bnrstow. 

John  Prince,  Jr. 
1810. 

S)unl.  Knilicott. 

John  CrowninRhlcld. 

John  Anilrcws. 

John  Uownrd. 

Perley  Putnam. 

1820.  Siimc. 

1821.  Same  with  James 
SJlvi-r  for  M  r.  Crown- 
hiHliudd. 

lH-22. 

PiMloy  Putnam. 

James  Silver. 

Willanl  Peele. 

Timothy  Rryant 

Abijah  Northey. 
1823. 

Perley  Putnam. 

Tim.  Bryant. 

Andrew  Tucker. 

Jidin  .Stone. 

(ieorge  Hodges. 
1824. 

Perley  Putnam. 

John  Stone. 

Andrew  Tncker. 

Wm.  Proctor. 

BenJ.  Fabens. 
1825.  Samo  with  Joseph 

How  ard  for  M  r.  Proc- 

t.r. 
I82fl. 

Perley  Pntnnm. 

Andrew  Tucker. 

Bei\|.  Fallens. 

Joseph  Howard. 

John  Foster. 
1827. 

Andrew  Tacker. 

BenJ.  Fabena. 

David  Motire. 


Perley  Pntnam. 
N.  L.  Rogers. 

1828.  Same  with  Henry 
King  for  Mr.  Rogon. 

1829.  Same. 

1830.  Samo  with  Nathl. 
Froth  Ingham  for  Mr. 
Rogers. 

1831. 
Bei^.  Fabens. 
Nathl.  Frothingham. 


Isaac  Newhall. 

Beixj.  Blanchard. 

Jos.  (Hontroan. 
1832.  Same  with  Henry 

Whipple  for  Mr.  Fa- 
llens. 
183.1. 

Nathl.  Frothingham. 

N.  L.  Rogers. 

Joseph  Beadle. 

DaTid  Pingree. 


Ilolton  J.  Dreed. 
1834. 

Nathl.  Frothingham. 

Nehemiah  Brown. 

Samuel  Ifolman. 

Perley  Putnam. 

George  Peabody. 
183fi.  Samo  with  John 

Stone  for  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham. 


The  mcetinf^  of  tlic  town,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
ccilony,  wcro  \\v\i\  in  llic  nicctiiig-lioiisi*  of  the  First 
rnrisli.  Tlic  duirch  and  the  town  were  ]»ractically 
identical  and  the  name  meeting-house  was  derived  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  general  place  of  meeting,  not 
alone  on  Sunday,  but  on  all  public  occasions.  This 
niceting-house  stood  near  the  southeasterly  corner  of 
Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  and  was  erecte<l  in 
10fl4.  About  I  he  year  1G77,  a  building  for  town  pur- 
poses WAS  oroctcd  in  Ihc  middle  of  School,  now  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  what  is  now  Lynde  Street,  and 
nicing  south.  Tho  iif»pcr  part  was  fitted  for  a  court- 
house, and  tlicro  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
orgtmized  by  Governor  Phi  pp.-*,  in  1692,  for  the  trial 
of  tho  witches,  was  held. 

Ksscx  County  was  established  May  10, 1643,  and  on 
the  I4th  of  November,  1644,  Salem  was  made  the 
shire  of  the  county ;  but  precisely  where  the  courts 
were  held  previously  to  1677,  is  not  definitely  known. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  meeting-house  was 
used  :is  a  court-house,  as  well  as  a  town-house.  A 
prison  was  erected  in  1668,  near  the  southwesterly 
end  of  the  meeting-houtie,  and  this  fact  adds  force  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  meeting-house  was  used  for  a 
court-house. 

Ill  1719,  a  second  town  and  court-house  combined 
was  erected  on  School,  now  Wiishiiigtoii  Street,  near 
the  southerly  end  of  tho  railroad  tunnel.  In  this 
building  the  General  Court  met,  October  31, 1728, — 
April  2,  May  28  and  June  25, 1729,— by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Burnet,  because  he  believed  that  undue  influ- 
ence was  exerted  in  Boston  agninst  a  grant  for  his 
salary. 

On  the  2r)tli  of  May,  1774,  the  General  Court  was 
adjourned  by  Governor  Gage,  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the 
7th  of  .Tune;  and  again  the  Salem  Town-hoiwe  be- 
came historic.  The  session  hu)te<l  eleven  days,  during 
which  the  court  protested  against  its  removal  from 
Boston,  and  on  the  17th  passed  a  resolve  appointing 
James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams  and  Robert  Treat  Paine  delegates  to  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  "  to  consult  upon  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies."  Upon  this  action.  Governor  Gage 
at  once,  on  the  snme  day,  dissolved  the  court ;  and  so 
ended,  in  the  old  Town-house  in  Salem,  which  ought 
to  be  standing  to-day,  the  last  General  Court  in  Mass- 
achusetts, under  a  Provincial  Governor. 

On  Thursday,  the  first  of  September,  writs  were 
issued  by  the  Governor  for  a  new  court,  to  meet  at 
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Salem  on  the  6tli  of  October,  but  were  recalled  by 
proclamation.  The  Assembly  met  notwithstanding, 
and  organized  with  John  Hancock,  Chairman,  and 
Henjamiii  Liiuoln,  Clerk;  and  on  llie  7th  of  October 
voted*' that  the  menihers  aforesaid  do  now  resolve 
themselves  into  a  Provincial  Congress,  to  be  joined 
by  sneh  other  persons  as  have  been  or  shall  be  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  to  take  into  consideration  the  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  situation  of  public  afiairs  in  this 
province,  and  to  consult  and  determine  on  such  mea- 
sures as  they  shall  judge  will  tend  to  promote  the 
true  interest  of  His  Majesty  and  the  peace,  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  province." 

After  this  action,  the  Congress  adjourned  to  Con- 
cord, where  it  was  more  formally  organi/.cd  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Hancock,  ]*rcsidont,  and  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Secretary ;  an<l  after  several  sessions  in  Concord  and 
Cambridge,  finally  dissolved.  Thus  the  old  Town- 
house again  became  memorable,  and  was  not  only  the 
scene  of  the  last  act  under  the  old  dispensation,  but 
the  scene  also  of  the  first  act  under  the  new. 

In  1785,  another  building  was  erected  for  the  joint 
use  of  the  town  and  county,  in  the  middle  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  nearly  0]>posite  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
and  town  meetings  were  there  held  until  the  erection, 
in  1816,  of  the  Town  House  in  Derby  Square,  which 
was  used  until  the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1836. 

The  second  prison  was  built  in  1684,  near  the  corner 
of  Federal  and  St.  Peter's  Streets,  and  the  present 
])rison  was  built  in  1818. 

The  lands  within  the  territory  of  Salem  were  origi- 
nally held  by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  and  all  grants 
were  made  by  them.  The  historical  sketch  of  Salem 
by  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batchelder,  pub- 
lished in  1879,  says  that, — 

"Wit)i  increaHing  jKipulution,  this  mothod  of  holding  tlio  Innda  bo- 
cnniu  uiiwiulkly  iiiid  ciiinl»oiiM»iiiu,  iiiid  in  1713  tliu  tliun  ownum  uf  the 
cuniiuon  laitdd  iiiidei'  tiie  itru vi nee  In wh  became  organized  into  a  quaiti 
curixinitiuu  witli  Uio  title  ««r  t'onimoneri.  In  1713  Ihu  coninionei-s 
gnmtfd  all  tiiu  lii};liwiiyH  uutl  1iiii-ying-|diu:vH  and  t-oinnion  lamlH  lying 
within  the  town  bridge  ami  hlocklioUHCtt  to  I'enniin  furuver  for  the  imu  of 
the  town  uf  Salem,  ami  the  C'onintou  waa  then  dediciiletl  forever  ua  u 
train ing-tlidd.  In  1714  the  coninionera,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  meet- 
ing-huuae  of  the  ftrnt  pariHli  in  Salom,  voted  that  Winter  Island  be 
wholly  reniuved  and  granted  for  the  uaeof  the  Ashing  riglita  to  nee  the 
ttanie  to  he  let  hy  the  iSeKctniun  of  Salem  ;  and  llio  auniu  year  the  Neck 
l.indH  were  graiiti^d  and  retiurveti  to  the  town  of  Sulum  for  u  |MUtlure  for 
milch  cowd  and  riding  horuee,  the  aanie  to  be  fenced  ut  the  town'a 
charge. 

"In  17'2'J-2:i,  Kel>.  20,  the  grand  Ooniniittee  of  the  connnonera  who 
had  chiirgu  uf  atluii'H  re|iorte«l  the  whole  nnniber  of  righta  tu  bell:t'2, 
and  the  nunil>er  uf  ucruH  held,  3733.  Several  diittinct  i>ru|*rictariett  were 
fornie<i  umk-r  nn  act  of  tlie  colonial  legiulaturo  ;  and  the  cumnionem  of 
the  twu  lower  (KirihlioH  having  71HJ  rightM  and  2.000  aci'ea  of  land  lying 
between  ^^ll^ing  I'und  ami  FureHl  Uiver,  organized  tliciawjlvuti  into  a 
curponitiun.  TIiIh  uiganizatiun  continned  nntil  1H56,  when  they  wore 
incoiiHuiiltd  into  iho  (iriMit  Titbturo  C4«ni|Kiny,  and  hy  that  comimny  the 
luHt  of  the  cunimun  landH,  about  400  acren  in  extent,  are  now  held.'* 

The  traiiiing-fu'ld  referred  U)  in  the  al>ove  extract 
was  at  the  time  of  iUs  grant  an  uneven  and  spongy 
piece  of  grouinl,  scarcely  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it 
was  dedicated  nntil  1801,  when  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
the  colonel  of  the  militia,  raised  about  two  thousand 


five  hundred  dollars  by  subscription  and  put  it  in  or- 
der. In  1802  it  was  named  by  the  selectmen  Wash- 
ington Square,  and  it  is  now  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence, 
within  which  are  two  rows  of  trees,  mostly  elms. 

Fn  the  early  ])art  of  1836  a  determined  eflbrt  was 
made  to  change  the  town  government  for  that  of  a 
city.  The  population  of  the  town,  which,  according 
to  the  census  of  1830,  was  13,886,  had  then  probably 
reached  15,000.  Its  property  valuation  the  year  be- 
fore was  $8,250,000,  and  the  amount  raised  by  taxa- 
tion for  county  and  town  exinmses  was  $40,391.31. 
The  amount  of  tonnage  of  vessels  owned  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  included  llcverly,  was  34,00<),  consisting 
of  30  ships,  12  barks,  70  brigs,  121  schooncra  and  14 
Hh>opH.  The  expreiisioii  of  the  town  wiw  that  of  a 
city,  except  so  ftir  tis  its  form  of  government  was  con- 
cerned. It  hud  a  police  court,  of  which  Elisha  Mack 
was  the  judge,  and  Ezckiel  Savage  and  Joseph  G. 
Waters  were  the  special  justices.  Its  lawyers  were 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  IScnjainin  Merrill.  J<din  Glen 
King,  Lark  in  Thorndike,  Solomon  8.  Whipple, 
Ebenczer  Shillaber,  Joseph  G.  Waters,  Asahel  lluu- 
lington,  Stephen  I*.  Webb,  David  Roberts,  George 
Wheathunl,  Ntitlnmiel  J.  l^ord,  Charles  A.  Andrews, 
Francis  H.  Silsbce,  George  II.  Devereux,  John  S. 
Williams,  Joseph  H.  Prince  and  Jonathan  0.  Per- 
kins. Its  physicians  were  Oliver  Hubbard,  Joseph 
Torrey,  Samuel  Johnson,  Abel  L.  Pierson,  George 
Choate,  John  G.  Tread  well,  P^lward  A.  Ilolyoke, 
Benjamin  Cox,  Elisha  Quimby,  Nathaniel  Peabody 
Dentist,  A.  .1.  litdlows  and   Horatio  llobin.Hoii. 

It  had  seventeen  churches  and  chapels,  eight  stock 
banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  one  million  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  one  savings  bank, 
fivestock  insurance  companies  with  a  combined  capital 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one  Mutual  Fire  In> 
suranee  Company,  one  Latin  school,  one  English 
high  school,  seven  Englibh  schools,  one  of  which  was 
for  colored  children,  two  girls'  high  schools,  seven 
]>rimary  schools  and  forty -seven  private  schools.  It 
had  also  among  the  libraries  the  Salem  Atheneum  with 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  the  Essex  and 
another  circulating  library  with  six  thousand  volumes, 
the  Salem  Mechanic  Association's  Library  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  the  Colinan  Circulating 
Library  with  five  hundred  volumes  and  the  Essex 
Historical  Society  Library.  In  the  fire  department 
there  were  one  receiving  and  eight  suction  engines, 
one  hose  company,  one  hook  and  ladder  company  and 
three  sail  carriages,  and  there  were  in  the  militia 
the  Salem  Liglit  Infantry,  the  Mechanic  Light  In- 
fantry, the  Salem  Artillery,  the  Salem  Independent 
Cadets  and  four  companies  of  infantry  of  the  line. 
I'he  newspapers  at  that  time  were  the  Salem  Gazette^ 
isiiued  semi- weekly,  Tuesday  and  I'^riday,  wUirted  in 
177li;  the  J*Jsscx  Riyi^ter,  semi-weekly,  Monday  and 
Thursday,  established  in  1800;  the  Salem  Observer, 
weekly,  Saturday,  established  in  1822;  the  Salem 
Mercury f  weekly,  Wednesday,  established   in    1831  ; 
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the  Commercial  Advertiser^  weekly,  Wednesday,  es- 
tablished 111  1832;  and  the  Landmark^  semi-weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  established  in  1834. 

At  that  time  railrond  connections  luid  not  bc^n 
made  and  the  following  facilities  for  travel  were  open 
to  the  people  of  Salem.  The  Salem  and  lioston  Stjige 
Company  advertised  that  seats  could  be  taken  at  the 
Lafayette  Coffee  House,  Salem  Hotel,  at  (he  office  in 
Court  Street,  and  at  the  office  in  West  Place,  and 
thnt  three  stages  would  leave  at  seven  A.  M,  two  at 
l\y  one  at  eight,  one  at  nine,  one  at  ton,  one  at  two 
P.  M.,  one  at  IJ  anci  one  at  four  P.  M.,  all  returning 
the  same  day.    On  Sunday,  one  at  four  P.  M. 

Osborne's  iine  left  the  office  on  Essex  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  market,  daily,  except  Sunday,  at 
seven  A.  M.,  returning  in  the  afternoon. 

The  stages  of  the  Great  Eiistern  Line  left  the  Cof- 
fee House  for  Boston  at  10.}  A.  M.,  2J  P.  M..  3}  P.  M., 
and  4  and  0  P.  M. 

J^csidcs  this  there  were  thc(jlouccst<T,  and  IJevcrly, 
and  Manchester,  and  Afarblchcad,  and  Tivnti  stngcs. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  2f)th  of  .Faniiary, 
1836,  "  to  act  on  the  petition  of  George  Peabody  and 
others  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  town  in  relation 
to  the  adoption  of  a  city  form  of  government  and  to 
take  any  measure  in  relation  thereto."  Ijcverctt  Sal- 
tonstall  was  chosen  moderator.  It  was  voted  on  mo- 
tion of  Ellas  Iliisket  Derby  **  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  chosen  from  each  ward,  who,  together  with 
the  selectmen,  shall  be  a  coniniitloe  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration  and  to  report  nt  an  adjourn- 
ment of  this  meeting  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing a  city  form  of  government,"  and  the  following 
were  chosen  to  serve  on  the  committee: 


WnnI  1.  TlioMiiw  Kiirlifw. 

JoHPiili  U.  Wiitcra. 

Juwph  Hodges. 
Ward  2.  IluUun  J.  Dreed. 

NnUil.  SilMbee,  Jr. 

J.  T.  Andrew. 


Witnl.t.  .1iw<S.  (!iilNit 

Will.  n.  IMkP. 

Leverott  Saltonstall. 
Ward  4.  M.  L.  Uugor^ 

Bllcliael  Slicpard. 

Eben  Syniondn. 

The  town  at  that  time  had  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts or  wards  under  the  provisions  of  law  now  con- 
tained in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  the  General 
Statutes. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary it  was  voted  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  committee  that  it  was  expedient  to  adopt  a  city 
form  of  government,  and  that  the  committee  with  six 
added,  be  instructed  to  drjiw  up  and  submit  to  the 
Ixigislature  an  act  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  not 
take  effect  unless  accepted  by  the  people.  Joseph 
Peabody,  Benjamin  Merrill,  Gideon  Barstow,  Eben 
Shillaber,  Isaac  Gushing  and  Nathaniel  J.  Lord  were 
added  to  the  ccnnmittee. 

An  act  "t4)  establish  the  city  of  Salem"  was  ap- 
proved by  Edward  Everett,  Governor,  March  23, 1836, 
and  warrants  were  at  once  issued  for  a  town-meeting 
to  be  held  April  4th.  At  this  meeting  Benjamin 
Merrill  was  chosen  moderator,  and  on  the  question 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  charter  eight  hundred  and 


two  votes  were  cast,  of  which  six  hundred  and  seven- 
teen were  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  25th  of  April  an 
election  was  held  for  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  twenty- 
four  members  of  the  council.  Of  1104  votes  for  mayor 
Leverett  Saltonstall  received  752;  Perley  Putnam, 
260;  George  Peabody,  bQ\  and  David  Putnam,  36. 
The  organization  of  the  government  took  place  in  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  on  Monday,  May  9th,  when, 
afler  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brazer  and  the  administer- 
ing of  the  oath  of  office  by  David  Cummins,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  mayor 
delivered  his  address.  Thus  the  second  incorporated 
city  in  the  Commonwealth  entered  upon  its  career. 
Boston  had  been  incorporated  only  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, February  22,  1822,  and  Lowell,  the  third  city, 
was  incorporated  less  than  a  month  afterwards,  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  1836. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  chapter,  somewhat  dis- 
jc»iiit«Ml  find  frngnieiit.'iry  in  its  character,  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  history  of  the  city.  It  is  intended 
merely  to  supply  such  deficiencies  as  other  chapters 
covering  various  specified  departments  necessarily 
leave. 

It  was  not  until  December,  1837,  that  any  move- 
ment was  made  towards  the  adoption  of  a  city  seal. 
On  the  18th  of  that  month  an  order  was  introduced 
into  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  members  with  such  as  the  Council 
might  join  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expedien- 
cy of  procuring  a  seal.  The  Council  concurred,  and 
on  the  IDth  of  February,  1838,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Aldermen  an  ordinance  was  introduced  providing 
that  a  device  should  be  adopted  with  the  word  Salem 
in  the  centre,  inclosed  in  an  olive  wreath,  and  in  a 
circle  round  the  margin  the  words 'VFounded  Sept'., 
1628.  City  Incorporated,  1836."  This  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  Aldermen  on  the  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion, but  in  the  Council  it  was  referred  on  the  5th  of 
March  to  its  committee  on  the  seal,  who  on  the  12th 
reported  a  recommendation  which  was  adopted  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  ordinance  be  referred 
to  the  next  City  Council.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1838, 
the  ordinance  was  taken  from  the  files  and  referred 
to  a  joint  special  committee,  consisting  of  Aldermen 
Peabody  and  Ilolman,  and  Councilmen  Oliver,  Put- 
nam and  Hunt.  Mr.  George  Peabody  submitted  a  de- 
vice to  the  committee  of  which  he  was  the  chairman, 
which  with  some  alterations  was  approved.  On  the 
25th  of  February,  1839,  the  committee  through  Henry 
K.  Oliver,  chairman,  on  the  part  of  the  Council  re- 
ported to  the  Council  "  an  ordinance  to  establish  the 
City  Seal."  Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
city  of  Salem  that  the  following  be  the  device  of  the 
seal  of  said  city,  to  wit:  In  the  centre  thereof  a  shield 
bearing  upon  it  a  ship  under  full  sail,  approaching  a 
coast,  designated  by  the  costume  of  the  person  stand- 
ing upon  it  and  by  the  trees  near  him,  as  a  portion  of 
the  East  Indies ;  beneath  the  shield  this  motto, 
"Divitis  Indite  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum,"  signifying 
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''To  the  farthest  port  of  the  rich  east/'  and  above  the 
shield  A  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch  in  her  mouth. 
In  tlie  circumference  encircling  the  shield  the  words: 

*'  Solyiitu  comllU,  1028. 
Siiluiii  ruuiMlud,  1U28.'* 

"  Civitatiii  rogiiiiiue  iluoaU,  1616. 
IiicDriKimtod  aa  u  City,  IKST*." 

The  ordinance  was  recoinnnitted  with  instructions 
to  ascertain  the  correct  date  of  the  settlement  of  the 
city,  but  finally  adopted  afler  substituting  1626  for 
1028,  and  changing  iSolyma  to  Salem.  The  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  date  of  settlement  was  referred  re- 
ported that  they  had  ''  investigated  the  subject  and 
do  not  find  any  reason  for  changing  the  date  as  at 
preseiit  aflixcd  to  the  proposcil  soul.  As  the  history 
of  the  settlement  of  the  town  is  so  well  known,  they 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  all  the  facts 
in  relation  to  it.  The  whole  question  seems  to  turn 
upon  the  point  whether  the  settlement  is  to  date  from 
the  time  when  Roger  Oonunt,  Peter  Palfray  and  others 
came  here  in  162G,  and  built  a  few  houses,  but  with- 
out tlie  means  of  remaining,  or  the  lime  in  1628, 
wlien  Endicott  came  out  with  colonists,  and  all  the 
means  necessary  for  founding  a  colony.  The  subject 
may  admit  of  some  argument,  but  the  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  fix  the  period  of 
foundation  of  tlie  town  as  it  has  been  generally  re- 
garded, and  will  be  found  stated  in  many  of  our  val- 
uable ga/eteers  and  other  similar  books  in  1628,  as 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  first  pernmnent  settlement." 
This  report  was  signed  byCJeorge  Peabody,  chairman, 
but  notwithstanding  its  recommendation  the  date  was 
changed  as  we  have  seen  to  1626,  and  the  seal  was 
finally  adopted  March  11,  1839,  nearly  three  yejirs 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  city. 

The  introduction  of  water  into  Salem,  and  the  final 
evolution  of  iis  ]>n^sont  water  aystcin  cover  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  ycara.  The  first  practical  scheme 
lor  the  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabiUiiits  of  Salem 
and  Dan  vers  was  conceived  in  171)6.  About  that 
time  a  wave  of  excitement  swept  over  the  State  con- 
cerning the  supply  of  water  to  towns,  and  during  the 
last  five  years  of  the  last  century  a  number  of  water 
companies  were  incorporated.  Luther  Eamcs  and 
others,  of  IJoslon,  were  incorporated  Feb.  27,  171)5; 
Lemuel  Stewart  and  others,  of  Williainstown,  Feb.  26, 
171)6;  Theodore  Sedgwick  and  others,  of  Stockbridge, 
June  15,  17i)(>;  John  Bacon  and  others,  of  llichmond, 
November  24,  17%;  Calvin  Whiting  and  others,  of 
Dedham,  June  15,  1796  ;  Chandler  llobbins  and 
others,  of  the  South  Parish  of  Ilallowell,  then  in 
Massacliusctts,  February  9,  1797;  Eli  Stearns  and 
others,  of  Lancaster,  February  14,  1797;  and  Win. 
i)uvia  and  others,  ofPlymouth,  February  27,  171)7. 

A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  s(  heme  was 
held  Decern iK-r  'M),  171)6,  at  the  Sun  Tavern,  and  those 
present  were  Abel  liawrence,  William  (Jray,  Jr., 
Samuel  Gray,  Joshua  Ward,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Wil- 
liam  Orne,  Jerath   Pierce,  William  Lang,  Nathaniel 


West,  Jacob  Ashton,  Squiers  Shove,  John  Jenks,  Ekl- 
ward  South  wick,  Jonathan  Dean,  Joseph  Fenno, 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  Abucr  Chase,  Pliilip  Chase, 
Aaron  Wait,  Jacob  Crowniiishield,  Jascph  Aboru, 
James  Hott,  ICdward  Pulling,  Fulger  Pope,  John 
Gardner,  Jr.,  Samuel  Derby,  John  Norris  and  John 
Daland.  Mr.  Ashton  was  chairman,  and  John  Jenks 
clerk,  and  a  committee  was  api)ointcd  consisting  of 
Edward  South  wick,  of  Danvers,  William  Gray,  Jr., 
and  Joshua  Ward,  of  Salem,  to  procure  an  act  of  in- 
corporatiou.  A  charter  was  accordingly  obtained, 
dated  March  9th,  1797,  under  the  style  of  the  "  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Salem  and  Danvers  Aqueduct.'*  The 
charter  provided  that  the  towns  of  ^alem  and  Dan- 
vers should  have  the  privilege  of  placing  conductors 
into  the  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  dniwing  such  water 
therefrom  as  might  be  necessary  "  when  any  mansion 
house  or  barn  or  other  building''  should  be  on  fire, 
without  paying  therefor. 

The  proprietors  organized  April  7,  1797,  by  the 
choice  of  William  Gray,  Jr.,  president;  Jacob  Ash- 
ton, vice-president;  John  Jenks,  treasurer ;  Joshua 
Ward  and  Jidin  Norris,  of  Salem,  and  I^klwanl  South- 
wick,  of  Danvers,  directors.  Thomas  Nichols  was 
chosen  agent.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand 
dollars,  divided  into  a  hundred  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  plant  of  the  company  consisted 
at  first  of  a  large  hogshead  sunk  into  the  spongy 
ground  in  the  neighlK)rhood  of  Brown's  and  Spring 
Pond,  of  pine  logs  with  a  three  inch  bore,  and  a  res- 
ervoir on  Gallows  Hill,  ten  feet  deep  and  twenty-four 
feet  square.  The  works  were  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1799,  and  water  was  supplied  to  families  at  a  yearly 
rate  of  five  dollars.  This  rate  was  raised  the  next 
year  to  sixty  cents  per  month.  In  1802  a  new  foun- 
tain was  built  on  land  bought  of  Wiliiain  Shillaber 
to  the  soulhwrst  of  tin;  old  om*,  and  tlu:  supply  was 
suiruieiit  to  enable  the  company  to  lead  a  pipe  to 
(iray's  Wharf  an<l  sell  water  to  the  shipping  at  twelve 
and  a  half  eeiiLs  per  hogshead. 

In  1804  the  old  logs  were  replaced  by  new  ones 
with  five-inch  bore  ami  paid  for  by  assessments  on 
the  shares  which,  up  to  1807,  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars  per  share,  or  twenty-six 
thousand  live  hundred  dollars  in  all.  In  1805  a  new 
tariff  of  rates  was  adopted  similar  to  that  of  the  Bos- 
ton company,  to  wit : — 

For  a  ruitiily  uf  fivo  pci-bona Eight  duUan. 

For  a  runiily  of  tiix  and  less  than  twelve Ton        '* 

For  a  fiinilly  of  twelve  or  upwanLi. Twelve        " 

For  a  public  or  boarding  hoiiHu Twelve        •• 

For  a  West  India  Gooda  Store,  from Kight  to  Twelve         ** 

For  a  uiunBion  houtto  and  Wctit  India  Cioodd  Sturu  umler  the  ninio  roof, 
to  bo  Hupplied  fiiMu  one  tubo Sixteen  dollars. 

Up  to  November,  1807,  the  eom|)any  had  expended 
on  their  works,  including  lost  diviilunds,  forty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  (hollars,  making  the  cost  of  the 
shares  four  hundred  and  forty-one  dollai*s  each.  In 
1810  William  Gray,  Jr.,  resigned  the  presidency,  and 
was  succeeded   by   Jacob  Ashton.     In  181G,  owing  to 
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a  deficiency  of  water,  all  branches  leading  to  manu- 
factorieii,  bathing  houses  and  stables  were  cut  oflf,  and 
precautions  were  taken  against  waste.  At  a  date  not 
far  from  1817  another  reservoir  was  built  on  Si^wall 
Street  with  a  capaciiy  of  twenty-two  thousand  gal- 
lons, and  up  to  1818,  from  18()7,  regular  dividends, 
with  three  cxce|)tionH,  were  paid.  In  1819  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  Salem  Iron  Company 
to  erect  a  lK>ring  mill,  and  for  the  first  time  the  logs 
were  bored  by  machinery.  During  the  period  ex- 
tending from  1818  to  1821  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany wore  ex|>cnded  in  laying  new  yellow  pine  logs, 
and  very  soon  allcr  arrangements  were  made  with  a 
view  of  connci'ting  the  pipes  by  iron  castings.  Up 
to  this  time  il  is  presumed  that  in  Halem  as  in  other 
places  one  end  of  the  log  was  tapered  down  and  driv- 
en into  its  fellow  h)g,  the  bore  of  which  had  been 
reamed  out  to  receive  it.  An  iron  band  encircled  the 
butt  f>f  each  log  t.^  prevent  Rplilliiig  when  driven 
into.  The  iron  connections  were  tubes  Uiperotl 
slightly  on  the  outside  at  each  end  and  with  a  flange 
in  the  niicbllc.  This  llangc  served  two  purposes,  pre- 
venting unetpial  entrances  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
tube,  and  when  settled  in  the  body  of  the  wood  by 
the  operation  of  driving  the  logs  home,  lessening  the 
danger  of  a  leak. 

In  the  winter  of  1829-30  Mr.  Ashton,  the  president, 
died,  and  .Joncpli  IVabody  took  his  place.  From  1821 
to  about  1834  the  aflairs  of  the  romjt.iny  went  on 
suKKithiy,  and  for  (he  most  part  rci^nlar  dividends 
were  |»aitl.  Little  complaint  was  heard  of  a  scarcity 
of  water,  but  this  was  owing  Icks  to  the  abundance 
of  supply  than  to  the  low  standard  of  people's  wants 
coinpare<l  with  those  of  to-day,  and  t^)  the  free  use  of 
fiunips  and  wells  owned  either  by  individuals  or  the 
town.  In  IHOf)  there  were  no  less  than  sixty  town 
pumps  in  various  streets,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
list:— 

Th'o  In  EDglish  Street iioAr  Derby  Street. 

One  in  Dert»y  Street nf«r  Tiinior  Streot. 

Two  in  Derby  Street umr  Ihti  <'niitoni  lloune. 

Two  in  Knntx  Strpot. ncnr  UorlMMt  Street. 

Two  In  Ncptnnt*  Sln*et nrwr  Kim  Stn^et. 

Tw«  in  l.llNirly  SIr«M«t ni«nr  llic  C!icnlro. 

Two  In  iHirby  S«|narr. 

Two  In  Wnflliin^ton  Struct nirner  oC  Kj««nx  Street. 

Two  In  HriilKoSlnfl miir  l*li>HHnnt8tr(«t. 

Two  nt  fiNit  of  <>!ntnil  Street. 

Two  In  K(i0t  Street near  Kmfx  Street. 

Two  Id  Ewex  Street nenr  l>Rnieli>  Street. 

Two  In  Iliitli  Street nonr  Newbnry  Street 

Two  in  Drown  Street nenr  Winter  Street. 

Two  In  St.  Peter  SIriM't noi%r  Hrttwn  Street. 

Two  in  Marlboro  Street nenr  the  r4>nrt  Honee. 

Two  in  Alill  Struct near  Nonnnn  Street 

Two  In  lligli  Slret't neur  llie  Centre. 

One  In  Crunihle  Street near  the  Centre. 

Two  in  K>K«x  Stnvl nrar  Snnumrr  Sin-ot. 

Two  In  Kmcx  Street near  I lanilltou  Street. 

Two  In  Knex  Street near  Flint  Street 

Two  in  Vmcx  Street near  BufTnnra  Corner. 

One  in  Sewall  Street near  the  Centre. 

Two  in  Feileral  iStroet near  North  Street 

Two  in  FoflemI  Street near  Deckfoitl  Street 

Two  In  Ffilrrnl  SirtM>t nenr  Dean  Street 
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Two  in  notion  Street near  rederal  Street 

Two  in  Uoaton  Street near  Smith*!  Store. 

Two  In  North  Salem. 

One  in  South  Salem near  reabody  Street 

Two  in  SonUi  Salem near  rntnanili  Store. 

In  1834  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  by 
another  company,  but  its  operations  were  successfully 
checked  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff',  and  no  action 
was  taken  under  its  charter.  In  the  same  year  a  six- 
inch  iron  pipe  was  laid  in  Essex  Street  from  North 
to  Newbury  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  sum  was  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
company.  At  various  other  times  new  pipes  were 
laid,  old  lines  of  pipe  extended  and  the  fountain  res- 
ervoirs improved  and  enlarged,  so  that  in  1844  it  was 
estimated  that  the  company  had  expended  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  on  their  works.  In  1849  the 
condition  of  the  company  had  become  so  perplexing, 
owing  to  increasing  demands  for  water  without  ade- 
<pial4^  mc.'ins  of  supplying  it,  that  its  st«»ckholder8  be- 
came somewhat  discouraged.  At  this  juncture  the 
stcniii  cotton  mill  felt  greatly  the  need  of  water,  and 
its  proprietors  conceived  the  project  of  buying  up  the 
shares  of  the  Aiiueduct  and  securing  control  of  the 
cor[>oration.  The  result  was  a  revolution  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company  and  the  election  of  a  new 
board  of  management,  consisting  of  William  D.  Wa- 
ters, president;  Kbenezer  Sutton,  vice-president;  and 
.Joseph  8.  IxMivitt,  John  lx)vcjoy,  William  Luinmis 
and  C.  M.  ICndicott,  directors.  Under  the  new  nian- 
agcinciit  the  niiniber  of  shares  was  increased  Ut  one 
llioiisaiid  at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  a  line  of  pipe 
was  laid  to  Spring  I'oiid ;  the  capital  was  again  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  before 
the  summer  of  1850  an  iron  main  pipe  of  twelve 
inches  bore,  metisuring  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
an<l  sixty-five  feet,  was  completed,  with  a  reservoir 
capable  of  holding  six  hundred  and  fifly-two  thou- 
sand gallons.  From  this  time  on  until  1860  improve- 
ments and  extensions  were  constantly  going  on,  iron 
pipes  replacing  the  decayed  wooden  ones  and  sources 
of  supply  being  enlarged  to  such  proportions  that  at 
the  last  mentioned  date  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  showed  a  capital  stock  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  forty  miles  of  pipe  including  branches, 
thirty-six  hundred  tjtker8,and  reservoirs  and  fountains 
of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  capacity 
besides  Spring  Pond  of  fifly-uiue  acres  as  a  reserve. 
But  still  the  supply  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  in  1865,  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  move- 
ment then  going  on  to  build  city  water- works,  a  con- 
nection was  made  with  Brown's  Pood,  and  a  sixteen- 
inch  main  laid  as  far  as  the  head  of  Federal  Street. 
But  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  city  could  not 
be  checked, — it  went  successfully  on,  and  the  result 
was  the  retirement  of  the  old  company  and  the  use 
of  its  pipes  for  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  town  of 
Peabody. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the 
present  water  system.    A  brief  sketch  will  be  suffi- 
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cient.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1863,  John  Bertram 
and  ninety-three  uthers  petitioned  the  City  C<»uncil 
"  to  take  the  necessary  meaBures  to  procure  from  the 
jA'gislature  power  to  establish  city  water- works."  On 
the  *2.H(1  ol*  Novcuihcr,  18(>3,  the  City  Ctmncil  chiise  in 
convention,  Stephen  II.  Phillips,  James  B.  Ciirwen 
and  James  Upton,  a  committee  to  collect  evidence 
showing  Ihc  necessity  of  a  larger  supply  of  water  and 
snhniit  the  same  to  the  Legislature  in  frup|>ort  of  the 
petition  which  the  mayor  had  been  directed  to  pre- 
sent when  action  was  taken  on  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Bertram.  The  petition  of  the  mayor,  supplemented 
hy  a  second  ))etilion,  asked  for  authority  to  take  water 
from  Ihimphrcy'.s,  Brown's  and  Spring  Pomls  anil 
Wcnluim  Luke.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee ol  the  Legishitnre,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1864, 
the  petitioners^  were  represented  by  Robert  S.  Ran- 
tonl,  and  were  op]>osed  hy  the  Aqueduct  Company. 
On  tlie  13th  of  May,  18H4,  an  act  was  approved  which 
provided  that  tlie  city  might  take  water  from  either 
Wenham  Lake,  or  Brown's  and  Spring  Ponds,  and 
that  the  City  Council  should  determine  by  joint  ballot 
at  least  fourteen  days  hefore  the  Hrst  Mou<lay  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  which  source  they  would  select,  the  act  to 
be  void  unless  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at 
a  meeting  to  he  held  on  that  day.  On  the  14tli  of 
November,  1864,  the  City  Council  decided  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-two  to  five  to  select  Wenham  Lake,  and  on 
(he  5th  of  December,  the  citizens  voted  to  accept  the 
act  by  a  vote  of  ten  hundred  and  twenty- three  yeiuj 
to  one  liundred  and  lifty-one  nays. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  18(>r»,  Stephen  H.  Phillips, 
James  [H.  Curwen  and  James  Upton,  were  chosen 
water  commissioners,  and  on  the  2Hth  of  June,  Frank- 
lin T.  Sanborn  and  IVter  Silver  were  chosen  in  the 
places  of  Messrs.  ('urwen  and  Upton,  who  declined 
to  serve.  Mr.  Phillips  was  nnido  chairnnin,  Janice 
Sbide  was  appointed  engineer,  C'harlcs  A.  Swan  as- 
sistant engineer  and  Daniel  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  clerk. 
Alter  many  vexatious  delays,  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1866,  the  commissioners  advertised  for  propo- 
sals for  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  on  Chipman's 
II ill,  in  Beverly,  and  on  the  18tli  of  May  the  work 
was  begun,  by  Collins  &  lioyle,  the  contractors.  In 
July  a  Worthington  pumping  engine  was  bought  at  a 
cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  same  month 
Willard  P.  Phillips  was  chosen  commissioner  in  the 
place  ol'  his  brother,  Stephen  IL  Phillips,  who  had 
resigned.  \i\  October,  contracts  were  made  with  J. 
W.  and  J.  b\  Starr,  for  six  thousand  feet  of  thirty 
incli,  and  twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  twenty  inch 
iron  pipe,  and  in  the  following  April,  with  Boynton 
Brothers,  lor  a  pipe  bridge  and  syphon  at  Bass 
River. 

On  the  '6i\  of  February,  1868,  a  contract  was  made 
with  George  IL  Norman,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  to  fur- 
nish and  lay  the  iron  and  cement  distribution  pii)es, 
and  to  set  hydrants  and  gates.  On  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 2,  1868,  the  filling  of  the  distribution  pipes 


commenced,  and  on  the  25th  the  houses  and  citizens 
were  supplied.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1869,  Mr. 
Phillips,  on  the  part  of  the  conunissioners,  transferred 
the  charge  of  the  works  to  tlie  City  Council,  up  to 
which  time  the  amount  c.\|»eude«l  was  oiiu  million 
dollars. 

Wenham  I^ake  is  situated  in  I{everly,and  Wenham 
luis  an  area  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  with 
an  extreme  depth  of  filly  three  feet  and  a  level  of 
thirty-one  feet  above  mean  high  tide.  Its  distance 
from  City  Hall  is  four  miles  and  six-tenths,  and  it  is 
capable  of  supplying  two  and  a  half  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  water  daily.  The  reservoir  on  (-hipnian's 
Hill  is  four  hundred  feet  Mpnire,  with  a  capacity  of 
twenty  million  gallons,  and  a  level,  when  tilled,  one 
huiulreil  and  forty-two  feet  above  moan  high  tide. 

The  works  are  in  the  charge  of  a  board  of  live 
members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  annually  by  concur- 
rent vote  of  the  City  Council  for  Ihe  term  of  five  years. 
Up  t4)  December  1,  1885,  the  tot4tl  cost  of  the  works 
was  $1,4*23,783.48,  and  the  income  from  rates  for  the 
year  1885  was  $4)2,886.47.  The  number  of  Uikers  is 
at  present  about  8000. 

TiiK  WrmicitAiT  Dkluhion. — The  extraordinary 
delusion  concerning  witchcraft  which  prevailed  in 
Salem  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury must  not  be  omitted  in  this  narrative.  It  fur- 
nishes material  for  a  sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  and  one  which  every  lover  of  his  kind  pitying 
their  infirniities,  and  sympathising  with  their  woes, 
wouhl  gladly  sec  expunged  an<l  forgotten.  Jt  was  no 
new  delusion,  and  in  Salem  was  only  peculiar  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  possessed  and  influenced  the  minds 
of  men.  It  was  a  part  of  the  theology  of  the  times, 
and  had  biicn  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, from  th(^  e4irlie.st  days  of  ( 'hristian  history.  In 
the  18th  versi;  of  tin*.  22<l  chapler  of  K.\odnH  it  is 
written,  "Thou  shalt  notsuller  a  witch  to  live.*'  In 
the  27th  verse  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Leviticus  it  is 
also  written,  "A  man  also  or  a  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death ;  they  shall  stone  them  with  stones;  their 
blood  shall  be  upon  them,"  and  in  the  18th  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  are  found  these  words :  *'  There  shall 
not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  makcth  his  son 
or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  useth 
divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter 
or  a  witch;  or  a  eharmer  or  a  coiisullcr  with  familiar 
spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necrontancer,  for  all  that  do 
these  things  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
because  of  these  abonunations  the  Lord  thy  Ood  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee." 

A  belief  in  witchcraft  was  universal,  for  it  rested  on 
what  was  thought  to  be  divine  authority.  It  was  con- 
fined to  no  class,  no  order  of  minds,  no  degree  of  cilu- 
cation.  It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  fact  as  the  fires  of 
hell  and  infant  damnation.  Nor  was  the  punishment 
of  death  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  day  excessive 
or  unjust.     As  early  as  1646  the  Massachusetts  Gene- 
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ral  Court,  followiug  scriplural  command,  passed  a 
law  that  "if  any  man  or  woman  be  a  witch,  that  is, 
hath  or  consulieth  with  a  familiar  spirit  they  shall  be 
put  to  death."  At  tho  siimu  time  thirteen  other 
oflenseswcre  made  punishable  by  death  in  accordance 
with  quoted  passages  of  Scripture ;  nor  does  this  seem 
so  strange  when  we  reflect  that  the  only  lingering  ar- 
gument for  capital  punishment  in  our  own  day  rests 
on  the  Old  Testament  books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers 
and  I^viticus,  which  declare  that  "  he  that  killeth 
any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death." 

So  far  was  obedience  to  Scripture  authority  carried 
in  dealing  with  actual  or  constructive  offenses  that 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  King  IMiili]),  in  1(>76, 
most  of  the  ministers  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth Colonies  who  were  consulted  as  to  what  dispo- 
sition should  be  made  of  his  innocent  son  quoted  from 
the  Bible  to  justify  their  opinion  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death.  Amon^  tli<me  roimiiltfMl  \v(*rc  Rev.  John 
Colt^mof  Plymouth,  Rev.  SuniucI  Arnold  of  Marsli- 
fieldand  Rev.  Incrca.sc  Mather  of  RoHton.  The  two  for- 
mer, in  a  united  o|niiion,  saiil  "  they  humbly  conceive 
on  serious  consideration,  that  children  of  notorious 
traitors,  rebels  and  murderers,  especially  of  such  as 
have  been  principal  leaders  and  actors  in  such  horrid 
villanies,  and  that  against  a  whole  nation  ;  yea,  the 
whole  Israel  of  God  may  be  involved  in  the  guilt 
of  their  purents,  and  may  Salva  repnblica  be  adjudged 
to  death,  as  to  us  scciiih  evident  by  the  8eriptnre  in- 
stances of  Saul,  Achan,  Ilanmii,  the  eliildreii  of  whom 
were  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  justice  for  the  traiiHgres- 
aious  of  their  parents,  although  concerning  some  of 
these  children  it  nmy  be  nninifest  that  they  were  not 
capable  of  being  co-aetors  therein. '' 

Mr.  Mather  said  :  "  Tt  is  necessary  that  some  effec- 
tual course  should  be  taken  about  him.  Lie  makes 
me  think  of  Hadad,  who  was  but  a  little  child  when 
his  father  (the  chief  sachem  of  the  Edomites)  was  killed 
by  Joab  ;  and  had  not  others  fled  away  with  him  1  am 
apt  to  think  that  David  would  have  taken  a  course 
that  Hadad  slicmld  never  have  proved  a  scourge  to 
the  next  generation." 

This  incident  is  <|Uo(tMl  to  show  liow  potiMit  in  the 
witchcrall  age  what  was  believed  to  be  literally  tlie 
word  of  God  was  in  its  control  over  the  judgments 
and  actions  of  men. 

Nor  was  tlie  delusion  confined  to  New  England. 
It  prevailed  wherever  the  Scriptures  were  read  and 
were  recognized  as  authority.  Chief  Justice  Matthew 
Hale,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  Rose 
Cullender  and  Amy  Deering  for  witchcrafl,  in  1G()6, 
said :  "That  there  were  such  creatures  as  wilches  he 
made  no  doubt  at  all.  Vox  first  the  Scriptures  had 
nlllrined  so  much.  Secondly,  (he  wisdom  of  all  na- 
ti<Mis  hml  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which 
is  an  argument  in  their  confidence  of  such  a  crime. 
And  such  hath  been  the  judgment  of  the  Kingdom,  as 
appears  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  hath  provided 
punishment  proportionate  to  the  <|uality  of  thcoffence." 


The  expression  of  such  an  opinion  by  the  highest 
legal  authority  in  England,  and  the  existence  of  the 
statute  to  which  he  refers  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  delusion  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  necessity  of  the  severest  punishment  of  the 
guilty. 

It  was  not  Salem  witchcraft,  but  the  witchcrafl  of  the 
world.  The  people  of  Salem  were  constituted  like 
others  of  their  generation.  The  inflammable  material 
lying  hidden  within  the  delusion  existed  in  every 
community;  it  happened  to  be  Salem  where  the 
spark  ignited  them  and  caused  the  consuming  flame. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Europe  during  the  six- 
teeth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  both  sexes  were  convicted  of  witch- 
crafl and  burned,  drowned  or  hanged. 

All  through  the  earlier  life  of  the  American  colonies 
there  had  been  what  might  be  called  sporadic  cases 
of  supposed  witchcraft  which  finally  resulted  like 
spormlic  eases  of  tliseaHo  in  a  violent  epidemic  at 
Salem.  Hon.  Win.  D.  Northend  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered December  8,  ISST),  before  the  Essex  Bar  Asso- 
ciation says  that  "  within  half  a  century  before  the 
trials  for  witchcrafl  in  this  (Essex)  county,  accusations 
against  persons  for  witchcrafl  had  been  made  in  Bos- 
ton, Dorchester,  Cambridge,  Springfield,  Hadley, 
Groton,  Newbury,  Rowley,  Sjilisbury,  Hartford, 
llainpton,  Portsmouth  and  Salmon  Falls  in  New 
llainpshire.  During  this  period  in  the  colony  five 
perrtoiis  were  executed  upon  conviction  of  witchcraft, 
\\»  follows :  Margsiret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  executed 
sit  Boston,  June  15,  1G48;  the  wife  of  Henry  Lake,  of 
Dorchester,  about  1G50;  Annie  Hibbins,  of  Boston, 
June  19,  IG.%  ;  Mary  Parsons,  of  Springfield,  May  29, 
1(557 ;  and  Goody  Glover,  of  Boston,  November  16, 
1G8G." 

There  had  been  also  accusations  within  the  county 
of  r^ex  and  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity.  In  1658 
John  Godfrey,  of  Andover,  was  accused  of  aiusing 
losses  in  the  estate  of  several  people  and  "someafiiic- 
tion  in  their  bodies  also."  In  November,  1669, 
"  Go<Mly  Burt,''  a  widow,  w:is  prosecuteil,  a  physician 
testifying  that  no  natural  cause  could  have  led  to 
such  eU'ecttf  as  were  wrought  by  Iter.  Phillip  lieed,  a 
physician,  preferred  similar  charges  against  Margaret 
Gifford,  and  in  1679  Caleb  Powell  was  arrested  as  the 
warrant  of  arrest  stated  *'  for  suspicion  of  working 
with  the  Devil  to  the  molesting  of  William  Morse 
and  his  family.'' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  delusion  concerning 
witchcrafl  never  made  any  considerable  headway  in 
the  Plymouth  colony.  The  people  of  that  colony 
probably  had  as  firm  a  faith  in  witchcraft  as  the  peo- 
ple of  M:iasachiiHetts,  but  it  never  grew  into  a  (uuiic 
as  it  did  in  the  sister  colony.  Their  laws  against 
witchcrafl  were  as  severe  as  those  of  Massachusetts, 
and  death  was  the  punishment  for '*  solemn  compac- 
tion or  conversing  with  the  devil  by  way  of  witchcrafl 
or  conjunction."      Only   two  cases,  however,   were 
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brought  before  the  courts  of  the  oolony,  in  one  of 
which  the  accuser  was  sentenoed  to  be  either  whipped 
or  to  make  public  acknowledgement  of  her  oifonee, 
and  in  the  other  the  accused  was  aoqnitted.  The  fol- 
lowing record  of  these  caaea  may  he  Interoetiug  to 
readers : 

••  OMMml  OMut,  MMtk  Bk  IMIL 

**  JoMpb  SylTMter,  of  Manhfttid,  dotb  ■clf0wto%8  to  om  mmI  to 
■tand  Indebted  unto  hli  nujeoty,  hlo  ImIi%  As.,  to  tto  mm  of  twwrtjr 
pounds  eterllug  lu  good  and  corroot  |My  s  Um  oondlHoa  of  Cldo  oliUfo- 
tion  b  that  in  caoe  Diua  Sylvester  AaII  mmI  diHh  oppiorat  Ibo  Ooiirc  of 
attUatauttf  to  bo  boldon  et  Plyuioudi,  Ibo  Inl  Toiwdf  io  May  box!,  mhI 
atlttud  tho  (/uurbt  ileloniiiiiHlimi  In  rttfeTMioi  lo  » otmndditt  mmmIii  Itjr 
Wni.  Uulttiea  and  liie  wife  alwut  a  Hotter  of  iMuMlioy ;  Ikot  Iboa  Uiii 
obligation  lo  bo  Tuid  or  otlierwloe  to  nmoIb  Ib  ftlll  Ibcoo  oad  vlitao. 

"In  witnoev  the  above  boundaa  hoth  fcwoMitto  Mt  hli  ImmI  IIm  IHIi  Of 
March,  16G0. 


JoiBra  Sylv 


oteato 
,w  It;  oad  Mng  oxoaUiiod 

toll 


**  Diua  Sylvester  being  examinod  Mlth 
stone's  tliruw  fh>in  the  highway 
and  asked  what  manner  of  tall  the 
for  bis  head  was  towards  her. 


"  May  U,  10411.  (ViiiconiliiK  Uie  cumplalnt  «f  Wm.  Ilulmei^  of  Mandt- 
Aold,  agaliuft  Dinah  Sylvueler  for  aocusliis  bis  wlAi  to  Iw  o  wilob.  The 
Court  have  sentenced  that  the  said  IMbo  shall  alllMr  Iw  pnblleljr  whipped 
and  pay  the  sum  of  five  pounds  to  tho  told  Wn.  Bfolwoi^  or  la  OOM  dbm 
the  SAld  DIna  Sylvester  sliall  mako  publio  oduowlodfOOMat  of  hor  fisolt 
iu  tho  premises  that  then  she  sliall  bsoroolj  tbodiargo  tho  FWntUrboth 
been  at  in  the  proeecutlon  of  his  said  oalt.  Tho  bttor  of  whiob  woo 
chosen  and  done  by  the  said  Dliiab  Sylvoiter,  via.,  o  paUio  ackiiowlodg»> 
ment  niado  us  fullowuth. 

"  May  9,  lAGl.  To  the  Hon.  Court  aoMmhlod,  whorsoo  I  hovo  boon 
convicted  in  matter  of  defiunatlon  ooneomluf  Goodwifo  lIoloMa^  I  do 
hereby  acknowledge  I  have  I^Jaiod  my  noiglilior  and  bavo  oinnod 
against  tiod  lu  so  doing,  though  I  had  entertained  bani  tliougbto  against 
the  woman ;  for  It  hail  been  my  duly  te  doclare  my  grounds,  If  1  luul  any, 
unto  some  magistrate  lu  a  way  of  God  and  not  to  have  divulgHil  my 
thoughts  to  others  to  the  womaiis  defamation.  Tborofore  I  do  actkiiowl- 
edge  my  sin  In  it.  aud  do  humbly  bug  this  IfunonUilo  Court  to  forgive 
me  and  all  other  Christian  iwople  that  bo  oAeiiileil  at  It,  aud  do  promise 
by  tliu  liulii  of  (joil  to  <lu  su  no  imiru ;  ami,  aliiiiHigii,  I  «lo  uut  ruiiHiuilN*r 
all  that  the  wltneewjs  do  testify,  I  do  imtbor  mistrust  my  nuuiNMry  aiMl 
submit  tu  the  evidence. 

"The  mark  of  Dinah  Stlybotkb. 


*•  Maroh  0, 107C-77. 


**  The  Inditemeut  of  Mary  Ingham. 


**  Mary  Ingliam :  Tliou  art  Indited  by  the  name  of  Mary  f  ngliam,  tho 
wifu  of  Thunuut  Ingham,  of  tho  towuo  of  tJcltnato  In  tliu  JurisilivtiiNi  of 
New  IMynionlh  for  that  thou,  havolug  not  Uto  fearo  of  Qod  bufore  thy  no 
eyes,  bant  by  tho  lioalp  of  the  dovill  In  a  way  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery, 
mallciouely  procuro<l  much  hurt,  mlschelflTe  and  palne  unto  the  body  of 
Mehittable  WiXMlworth,  tliu  daughter  of  Walter  Woodworth.  of  Scituuto 
aforesaid,  and  aonio  otliers  and  particularly  causing  her  tlie  said  Blehitta- 
bio  to  fall  into  violont  lUts,  and  causing  groat  iwlne  unto  soverall  iiarts 
of  hor  botly  att  scverull  times,  aoe  as  shoe  the  said  BluhltUblo  WimmI- 
wortli  liatli  bin  aluioet  iKireavctl  of  her  soncis,  aud  halh  gruatly  lan- 
guishod,  to  hor  uiucli  su  (Turing  thereby,  and  tho  procuring  of  great 
greiffe  sorrow  aud  charge  to  lior  parente ;  all  which  thou  host  procured 
and  duD  against  the  law  of  Qod,  and  to  his  great  dishonor  and  contrary 
to  our  aov  \oi\\  the  Kiuge,  his  crowne  ami  dignlteo. 

"The  said  Mary  Ingham  did  putt  herselfe  on  the  tryall  of  God  aud 
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While  the  witchcraft  panic  nerer  extended  to  the 
old  colony,  the  caae  of  Dinah  Bylveater,  above  qaoted, 
bean  tlieatroiigeat  internal  evidence  of  the  deepeealed 
belief  there  in  witchcrafl  ItHclf.  That  it  ahoold  have 
liceii  (MHiMidcruil  a  aeritnia  dtiraiiiittioii  of  vhanustor, 
and  a  deadly  wonnd  to  jieraoiial  reiHitatiou  to  be 
charged  with  communing  witii  the  devil  aliowa  tluit 
auch  a  communion  waa  an  offenae  in  the  ezlatenoe  of 
which  the  whole  community  had  Ikitli,  and  one  aa 
real  and  poaitive  aa  murder  or  any  other  well  defined 
crime.  It  ia  prolmble  that  if  at  the  commencement 
of  the  panic  an  accnaer  had  received  tlic  punlahment 
awarded  to  Dinah  Sylveater,  it  would  never  have 
paaaed  beyond  its  incipient  and  opening  atage. 

Varioiia  ciiii»(cb  hnvo  Immsii  nHHigno«l  tu  the  outlireak 
of  Uie  excitGinctit  in  Salem  and  ita  maf|,lHit  fortunately 
tfhort,  career.  None  of  them,  however,  are  aatiafoc- 
tory.  Like  vitiated  blood  in  tlie  human  ayatem,  it 
gradually  and  neceaaarily  came  to  a  head,  and  aa  the 
location  of  the  ulcer  which  givea  relief  to  the  body 
depends  on  some  trivial  and  unknown  canae,  ao  in 
Honie  luyHtorious  ami  a(H;idi*iital  way  Salcni  liocamo 
the  gathering  point  fVoin  which  waa  to  be  thrown  off 
that  insane  delusion,  which  had  for  generationa  and 
centuries  poisoned  and  terrified  the  minds  of  men. 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  1092  tlic  panic  be- 
gan. Oil  the  20tli  of  February  warnmts  wore  iasucti 
for  the  arrest  of  Titiilm,  an  riuliun  servant  of  Mr. 
Parris,  Sarah  Ortborii,  a  woman  who  was  botl-riddcii, 
and  Sarah  Q004],  a  woman  of  ill-repute,  who,  upon 
Ihe  complaint  of  Josopli  IFiil4*hiiiaon,  M«1wanl  1^lt- 
nam,  Thomas  l*iitiiani  and  Tlioinas  Preston,  were 
charged  with  afflicting  sundry  persons  in  remarkable 
and  unaccountable  ways.'  Other  accusationa  and 
arrests  speedily  followed.  Bfr.  Upham,  in  hia  ex- 
haustive work  on  witchcrafl,  says, — "There  waa  no 
longer  any  doubt  in  the  mass  of  the  community  that 
the  devil  had  elfectcd  a  lo<1gment  in  Salem  village. 
Ohtinrli  mumlHTrt,  perHOiis  <»!*  all  social  iKisitioiis,  of 
the  highest  repute  ami  professioii  of  piety,  eminent 
for  visible  manifcstfltions  of  devotion,  and  of  every 
nge,  had  joineil  IiIh  standard  and  become  his  active 
allies  and  confederates/'  Arrest  followed  arrest,  each 
arrest  addinu;  to  the  panic,  and  the  panic  leading  to 
new  arrests.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Phip|Ki 
at  Hoston  on  Llie  14tli  of  May,  1(>1)2,  bearing  the 
charter  of  the  **  Province  of  Massachusetts  Ehiy  in 
New  England,''  and  his  commission  as  its  Governor,  the 
prisons  at  Halem,  Iiiowich,  lioHton  and  (/ambridge  were 
full  of  persons  awaiting  trial  for  the  crime  of  witch- 
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crad.  (Joveruor  PliippH  was  a  believer  in  witchcraft, 
as  was  William  Stougliton,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  took  immediate  8tci»s  to  bring  the  accused  to  trial. 
Under  tlic  cliarU^r  the  (icnerul  C(»urt  alone  had  tho 
power  to  establish  courts  ofjustice,  but  by  an  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  of  authority,  the  Governor  or- 
ganized a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  act  in  and 
for  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex,  and 
appointed  William  Stoughton,  of  Dorchester,  chief 
justice,  and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill, 
Major  John  Kichards,  of  lk>8ton,  Major  Bartholomew 
Gedney,  of  Salem,  Wait  Winthrop,  Captain  Samuel 
Sewali  and  Peter  Sargent,  of  Boston,  associate  jus- 
tices. Mr.  Saltonstall  declined  the  a))pointment,  and 
Jonathan  Corwin,  of  Salem,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Stephen  Sewali  was  appointed  clerk,  and 
Thomas  Newton  attorney-general,  the  latter  being 
succee<led  in  office,  July  22, 1692,  by  Anthony  Check- 
ley.  George  Corwin,  of  Salem,  wiis  appoiiitcflslieriir. 
The  commissions  of  the  court  were  date<l  May  27, 
1092,  and  the  court  cruivened  at  the  court-house  in 
Salem  on  the  2d  (»f  June.  The  court-house  and  the 
Salem  town-house  were  combined  in  one  building, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  what  is  now  Washington 
Street,  near  liyndc  Street,  and  facing  south.  Under 
the  colony  a  law  had  been  passed,  as  lins  already  been 
stated,  making  witchcraft  a  crime,  and  fixing  ivn  a 
penalty  the  punishment  of  di'alh.  Sir  Edwnrd  An- 
dros  during  his  a<lnrniiHtration  adopted  thecolony  laws, 
but  after  his  expulsion  and  under  the  new  chiirter  it 
was  supposed  that  prosecnlions  for  witchcraft  could 
only  be  made  under  the  old  English  statute  of  James 
the  First.  The  first  trial  was  that  of  Bridget  Bishop, 
of  Salem.  She  was  convicted  on  the  8th  of  June  and 
executed  on  Gallows  Hill  on  the  lOth.  On  the  day 
of  her  conviction  the  General  Court  came  together 
and  passed  an  act  reviving  the  old  colonial  law,  and 
under  that  law  it  is  presumed  the  subsequent  trials 
were  held.  Afler  the  conviction  of  Bridget  Bishoj) 
the  court  adjourned  to  June  29tli.  During  the  recess 
the  Governor  and  Council  sought  the  advice  of  the 
principal  ministers  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  who  on 
the  ir>th  of  June  replied  in  wTiting,  advising  that  all 
the  proceedings  Mhonid  be  "  managed  with  an  excretl- 
ing  tenderness  towards  those  who  may  he  complained 
of,  especially  if  they  have  been  persons  formerly  of 
an  unblemished  reputation ;  **  "  that  the  evidence 
ought  certainly  to  be  more  considerable  than  barely 
the  accused  persons  being  represented  by  a  spectre 
unto  the  afllicted,  and  that  they  should  not  esteem 
alterations  made  in  the  suflerers  by  a  look  or  touch  of 
the  acrusefl  to  be  an  infallible  evidence  of  guilt." 
They  nevertheleas  recommended  "speedy  and  vigor- 
cms  prosecutions/*  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  the  laws  of  God  and  the  wholesome  statutes  of  the 
English  nation  for  the  detection  of  witchcraft. 

The  court  again  met  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  con- 
tinued with  several  adjournments  to  September  17th, 
when  it  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  November, 


before  which  time  it  was  formally  dissolved.  During 
its  various  sessions  twenty-seven  persons  were  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  death,  as  follows, — Bridget 
Bishop,  Sarah  G<M)d,  Sarah  Wildes,  Elixabeth  How, 
Susanna  Martin,  llebecca  Nurse,  George  John  Proctor, 
George  Jacobs,  John  Willard,  Martha  Carrier,  Martha 
Corey,  Mary  Eastey,  Alice  Parker,  Ann  Pudeator,  Mar- 
garet Scott,  Wilmot  Reed,  Samuel  Wardwell,  Mary 
Parker,  Elizabeth  Proctor,  Dorcas  Hoar,  Mary  Brad- 
bury, Rebecca  E^mes,  Mary  Lacy,  Ann  Foster,  Abi- 
gail Hobbs  and  Abigail  Faulkner.  Of  these  Eliza- 
beth Proctor  was  pardoned  on  the  ground  of  insufli- 
cient  evidence,  and  the  six  following  her  on  the  list 
liimlly  escafied  punishment.  Such  is  the  record  of  a 
court  established  expressly  for  the  trial  of  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  death,  but  without  a  justice  on  its  bench 
educated  to  the  law.  In  such  a  court  unfamiliar  with 
judicial  methods,  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
and  not  untouched  by  the  popular  frenzy,  the  trials 
were  little  more  than  a  formal  condemnation  of  per- 
sons already  tried  and  convicted  by  the  judgment  of 
an  excited  and  reckless  people. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  was  es- 
tablished in  November,  1692,  with  William  Stoughton 
chief  justice,  and  Thomas  Danforth,  Wait  Winthrop, 
Jr)hn  Richards  and  Samuel  Sewali  associate  justices. 
This  court  had  jurisdiction  in  casts  of  witchcrafL,  and 
at  its  session  in  Essex  County  in  the  January  follow- 
ing, indictments  for  the  ofl'ense  were  found  against 
fifty  i)ersons,  and  all  who  were  tried  were  acquitted 
except  three,  and  these  were  pardoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. All  not  tried  were  discharged  on  payment  of 
thirty  shillings  each  to  the  attorney  general.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  Court  of  Middlesex  County  several 
persons  in  prison  under  indictments  were  tried  bui 
all  were  acquitted.  The  storm  of  infatuation  had 
burst  and  spent  its  force,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
community  was  cleared  and  the  sober  judgment  of 
men  once  more  held  sway.  Let  the  present  generation 
while  it  passes  judgment  on  the  delusions  of  a  former 
age  be  sure  that  it  is  itself,  free  from  delusions  and 
follies  if  less  dangerous  and  cruel,  yet  as  little  con- 
formable U>  the  standards  and  tests  which  wisdom 
and  common  sense  should  apply  to  the  acts  of  men. 

Little  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
The  industries,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  com- 
merce, the  military,  and  many  of  the  leading  associa- 
tions, are  fully  treated  in  other  chapters.  The  fol- 
lowing perhaps  imperfect  list  will  furnish  some  idea 
of  the  field  in  which  the  literary  and  scientific  and 
benevolent  tastes  and  energies  of  the  people  of  Salem 
find  o])portunities  for  their  exercise, — 

Snlom  AtlieniiMini „ liicorpomtcd  In  ISIO 

Sftlem  Lycenm iiisiitulod  in  1830 

Yonng  Hm\  Union Invtitnted  In  1856 

Sftlem  Marino  Society iniiiltatod  in  ITfiS 

East  India  Marine  Society inatltnted  inlTW 

Salem  yraternity organiied  in  1890 
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Young  Hen's  ChrfatUn  AaoelallM^.......^jN|MiiM4  !•  MM 

Plumm«r  Farm  School ......^•..•.M.JbMMrpfliMtoA  !•  ItM 

Salem  Iloapltal »...MM....».jMr|MiiM4  la  lilS 

Salem  DIspenMiry M.Ma..«.....«4W|MilMA  !■  1W 

Old  Ladles*  Home »......m^ -....tom^id  !■  Htl 

Saluiii  (Miarllttblu  Mechauk  AioclntliWi..,......4WlililmJ  In  lilT 

Harmony  Qi-ove  Cemetery  (VMpocatfc«......JMorpom«4  la  IMO 

Salem  Female  Charitable  Society ^.Jaeorpontod  la  IMM 

Samaritan  Society ^........^....MVuUwd  la  lOI 

Salem  Female  Employment  Soclelj...„.MM.taooi|MHmtoiitf  IMT 
Seamen's  Widow  and  Orphan  Aandbtioa.^iaeoffpotalid  la  1M4 
Seamen's  Orphans*  and  Children*e  FHmmI  Buoltlj..  ..Im.  la  IMl 
City  Orphan  Asylum  of  Salem  SIlttnarCllMrlty.llMUdtdIa  IMS 

St.  Peter's  Ouild ^ ^^.......OltMUMi  la  Ifli 

American  Association  for  tlie  AdfMMMMat  nj  fkhmtmjtfg,  IMO 

Uertrum  Homo  for  Aged  Men M......MM..jMOiVMnM  la  UTT 

K«ex  Institute „.^m.......^ JtaaaiUd  la  IMS 

AttMicintlun  for  Kuliuf  of  Aginl  auil  ilsiltUito  Wmmm  In  BalMU, 

otiaalMdlalMO 
Notre  Dame  Educational  IneUiatML 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science M..*...».......fMadtd  In  IMT 

Woman's  Friend  Society  and  Woikli^  WoMia**  Bunaa, 

orgaalMd  la  IfTt 

American  Hibernian  Society ^. .•^.^NVMilMNlla IMS 

American  liegion  of  Honor ^...........OfgnalMd  la  1179 

Anciuut  Order  of  lliburnians. 

Aiiclvnl  Ordnr  %»(  llniliNl  Work  mow  1m  Ikme  hulicsa. 

Tito  Oriuuiul  iHNigu,  No.  4 ^..urvaahMd  la  l«TS 

The  John  Endicott  Ixidge,  No.  18....^ ^.argudmd  la  lt79 

Puritan  Lodge,  No.  02 „.M....oisaalnd  la  UM 

Bethel* Aid  Society „„ orfMlMd  la  18t0 

Coloulul  Club ^... ^ .orcaalMdIa  18tl 

IliHituu  iind  Maine  II.  K.  ICast  IHvWoa  Cw  DefNurtaiMt  Malaal 

liuiiolll  AiMociution oivaiila«lla  1809 

Junnio  Wade  Council,  No.  *Z,  Daughlen  of  Liberty ...oiig.  la  I87T 

Essex  Agricultural  Society laoorpoiatod  In  1818 

Essex  Bar  Association ovsaalaed  la  1858 

Essex  South  District  Medical  AswdaUoa .otfaalnd  la  1806 

Franklin  Mutual  n«nent  Association iacorporatad  In  1882 

Phil.  ShoHdan  Post  :H,  Grand  Army  of  the  Ko|mbllcx»iv.  In  18(17 
Improved  Oitlcr  of  Ited  Men. 

Nuuuikeag  Tribe,  No.  .i iiMiltuteil  In  1888 

Knights  of  Honor  Sulum  liodgo.  No.  150 organlved  in  1875 

Knighta  of  Pythias  North  Star  Lodge,  No.  38...oiguiiMd  in  187U 

The  l.ilieral  (Mub, urgaolMil  In  1882 

Loyal  Associutiou,  No.  fi,  Stationary  lBuglneen.^rsaulBad  In  ISKl 
Massiichusutfs  Catholic  Onler  of   Vorsiiera......organlMd  In  1880 

Master  Carpeutara*  and  Bullden*  AsM>oialion.»*rganUad  In  1880 

Naumkeag  Orucers*  Association organlsMl  In  1886 

Local  branch,  No.  302,  of  Order  of  Iron  ]fall..ovianiud  In  1880 
Niagara  Council,  No.  11,  of  Unitad  Aiuarican  Meclianki^ 

ovianiMd  lu  1872 
Roger  Willittuis  Council,  No.  04,  of  Onler  of  United  FrIewH 

organised  In  1883 

Nortli  SuIlmu  iJuiou  (;iia|iel  AsMuclation organiiMd  in  1881 

Juliu  Kiiuicott  Colony,  No.  ii,  of  l*ilgrim  Fathers urg.iullMt) 

Hawthorne  Council,  No.  3.')!,  of  Koyal  Arcanum org.  In  1879 

Suleni  (\iuncil  of  same,  No.  14 organiced  in  1877 

Suleui  Fireuion's  Holier  Association organised  in  1878 

Suient  High  .Scliool  AsNociation organisced  in  1807 

Suluiii  Miiluul  lUinuIlt  AiMot'iulion organiKotI  in  1873 

Salem  Oratorio  Society organlKed  in  1808 

Salem  Police  Kuliuf  Awociatlon organized  in  1877 

Salem  ICelief  C^uiuiiltee „ organiwed  in  1873 

Salem  Schubert  Club organized  in  1878 

Saloni  Seamen's  Bethel  Society organized  in  1883 

Salem  Society  of  Amateur  Piiotograpliors organized  in  1886 

Saiuni  Society  o(  Deaf  Mutes incorporated  In  1878 
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Wlariow  UvtoOoaMMMiMy,  Kaigkli  Tbaiflar •!«.  iaUH 

flalMa  OoaaeU  logral  aad  flriMt  MaMMa  (MaMM^^Iart.  la  int 

WMM^ltoa  logral  Arsii  OkaplMr  (Maaiai) lartllalii  la  Wt 

Batloa  Lodft  of  PtrfMlloa  (MaM)B^...«,...«M..»«iartltalid  la  lii4 
■MxLodfiarrhMaad  Aec«|4Ml  M ■■uM..~.«lMrtMaila im 
8tMT  Kli^  Lodgt  of  y^aaaii  AaaniM  Mmum  jlmrtiiad  la  11M 
■mx  CXNiaty  MmmiIc  Moftanl  Katfaf  Agsiictetlua..^.wg.  la  ItIS 
Omad  llaltid  OidMr  of  lldd  VMIam. 

Bogral  ■afniriM  Lod|t,  No.  1886.^ ^........laitHatod  la  WIS 

NaamlMaK  ICiiaiaipmaal,  Nm.  1:1, 1. 1>.«>.  ¥,^.itr9mVmi  la  IMf 

flalMa  BnoaaipaMal,  M«».  II,  I.  O.  O.  ¥. ....otiaahMl  la  18M 

Ually  Ikatua,  Nu.  6,  PMrfaivlM  MUIImO,  I.  ti.  O.  ¥juqg,  la  IHB 

Htanz  Ludg^  M«*.  80, 1.  O.  U.  r ^ .oiiaalMd  la  MO 

Flalwaltj  Ludg^  No.  118»  I.  a  0.  V. .»iiiini  la  ISM 

Ualoa  Boltor  OiaualttM,  L  0. 0.  F....^ .»iiiini  la  Uffi 

Uakw  tiodt%  No.  11,  DtgfMof  Bilwitah  ...^.jMTjMtfatd  la  IflO 
Odd  toUowtf*  Mataal  Bsatit  AmockMm^  ..^.otfaalMd  la  IMi 
ThfM  liiqreiG  clabi. 
ThfM  boal  cIoIm. 
Oa«  yachl  dub. 

In  closing  lliia  cliiipter,  It  is  only  iicMSOwiuy  to  add 
a  few  stfttigtics.  According  to  the  last  ceneue  in 
1885,  the  population  of  Salem  was  28,084,  and  tlie 
valuation  in  the  same  year  927,765,824.  During  the 
year  1885, 1509  vessels  arrived  at  Salem,  114  of  which 
were  from  foreign  ports,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage 
was  270,008,29  tons.  The  reoeipU  for  duties  in  the 
same  year  were  $20,145.01,  and  the  customs  expenses 
$7,095.15.  If  to  the  business  by  sea  which  these  fig* 
ures  represent  the  laige  inland  commerce  by  rail  Im 
added,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  while  Salem  has  lost  the 
foreign  trade  upon  wliicli,  as  its  seal  indicates,  its 
early  prosperity  was  based,  it  lias  nevertheless  made 
a  satisfacUiry  advance  in  its  industries,  its  population 
and  wealth. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SALEMH  Coniinued), 
SOCIETII':S,  ETC. 

The  Literary  and  Scibntifio  Societies.* — A 
history  of  the  literature  of  Salem,  giving  an  account 
of  those  who  have  iiiilividiiully  devoted  thuinselvesto 
this  pursuit  or  collectively  in  the  organization  of  the 
various  institutions  of  leiirning,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  which  a  beneficent  public  spirit  has  exi8ted 
from  the  beginning,  and  has  worthily  exerted  itself 
iiH  exigencies  called  it  fortli,  would  form  an  interest- 
ing and  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Salem. 

Sufficient  space  bus  not  been  allowed  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject  in  this  communication.  It  will  be 
fully  treated  elsewhere.    A  few  incidents  that  have 
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occurred  in  this  direction  can  only  be  noted  in  their 
chronological  order. 

As  preliminary  to  the  notice  of  these  institutions  of 
learning,  a  brief  alliuiion  to  some  of  the  agencies 
leading  ultimately  to  their  present  condition  may  not 
be  deemed  inap])ropriate. 

The  first  great  transaction  in  the  settlement  of  the 
town  was  the  organization  of  the  church,  a  step 
marked  by  profound  wisdom  as  well  as  ardent  piety. 
Francis  Higginson,  '*  the  father  and  pattern  of  the 
New  England  clergy/'  hs  he  id  justly  called,  prepared 
a  document,  which,  while  it  (unncd  an  admirable 
manual  of  Christian  faith  and  duty,  embodied  the 
principles  of  improvement  and  progress,  and  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  aright  education  of  children. 

His  brave  compeer.  Gov.  Endicott,  heartily  co- 
operated with  him,  and  subsequently  took  a  provident 
care  for  the  education  of  poor  children  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town. 

Kalem  has  been  blessed  above  nioHt  other  Lowuh  in 
the  wisdom,  learning,  piety  and  energy  of  the  leading 
men  among  the  early  settlors  or  their  iinincdiale  de- 
scendants. At  the  opening  of  the  (train mar  School 
arrived  Rev.  John  Fiskc,  a  learned  scholar  and  di- 
vine qualified  for  the  work.  Ilogcr  Williams,  after- 
wards the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Hugh  Peters, 
who  proved  himself  an  able  statesman  and  jHvwerful 
friend  of  the  whole  colony,  jim  well  a«  a  popnlnr 
preacher  and  an  energetic  benefactor  of  8alcni. 

Peters's  effective  influence  gave  an  im[>ulse  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  in  every  direction.  Then  we 
had  the  Hrownes,  whose  charities,  through  successive 
generations,  flowed  freely  in  aid  of  education,  learn- 
ing, religion  and  the  poor.  William  Browne  was 
here  with  Fiskc  and  Petrrs,  to  cjitrli  the  love  of 
learning  from  the  one  and  the  spirit  of  coninierce 
from  the  other,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  was 
considered  a  liberal  and  successful  promoter  of  learn- 
ing. He  came  over  with  his  wife,  in  1635,  residing 
in  Salem  till  his  death,  in  1688.  William  Browne, 
whose  name  appears  among  the  early  members  of  the 
Social  Library,  was  a  descendant  in  the  fiflh  genera- 
tion. Emanuel  Downing  came  to  Salem  in  1636, 
where  he  lived  in  great  estt^em,  after  representing  the 
town  in  the  General  Court.  His  wife,  Lucia,  was  a 
sister  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop.  J  lis  son  George  w{is 
then  a  lad  of  some  fifleen  summers,  preparing  under 
the  tuition  of  Rev.  John  Fiske  to  enter  the  college, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  first  class,  that  of  1642. 
The  son  went  to  England,  entered  CromwelPs  service 
and  became  highly  distinguished. 

Major  William  Hathorne  came  over  in  the"Arbella," 
with  Winthrop,  as  stated  by  Savage,  and  came  to 
Salem  in  1636.  Salem  tendered  him  grants  of  land. 
From  that  time  his  name  appears  in  the  records  as 
holding  important  positions,  as  commissioner,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  counsel  in  cases 
before  the  courts,  judge  on  the  bench,  etc.  Johnson, 
in  his   "  Wonder-working  Providence,"  thus  says  of 


him :  "  Yet  through  the  Lord's  mercy  we  still  retaine, 
among  our  Democracy,  the  GK>dly  Captaine,  William 
Hathorn,  whom  the  Lord  hath  imbued  with  a  quick 
apprehension,  strong  memory  and  Rhetorick,  volu- 
bility of  speech,  which  hath  caused  the  ]>eople  to 
make  use  of  him  often  in  Publick  Service,  especially 
when  they  have  to  do  with  any  foreign  government." 
He  died  in  1681. 

His  son  John  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  his 
prominent  traits  of  character,  and  to  have  succeeded 
to  all  his  public  honors.  He  died  in  1717.  The 
naiiic  appears,  thus  far,  to  have  been  as  prominent  in 
the  civil  history  of  that  period,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
elegant  literature  of  the  present,  in  a  descendant  of 
the  sixth  generation,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Other  contemporary  families  of  the  colonial  and  pro- 
vincial periods  might  be  named  of  equal  or  superior 
distinction  in  the  history  of  Salem,  actuated  by  a 
like  public  spirit  and  not  less  zealous  in  promoting 
the  higher  interests  of  the  town  as  well  as  its  com- 
mercial prosperity,  as  Pickman,  Orne,  Curwen,  Hig- 
giiison,  Cabot,  Pynchon,  Oliver,  Lynde,  Turner, 
English  and  others. 


The  Salbm  Atiten^um  was  incorporated  in 
March,  1810.  Its  conception  was  suggested  undonbt- 
e<lly  by  the  Boston  Athonnuini,  orgaiiize<l  some  three 
years  earlier.  The  charters  of  the  two  institutions 
are  in  many  respects  similar,  the  leading  objects  of 
both  being  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  founders  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  were 
actuated  by  high  motives,  and  laid  a  broad  basis  for 
future  operations,  <'.ommencing  at  first  with  a  library, 
iind  trusting  t<i  the  future  for  the  further  extension  of 
their  views  and  plans.  To  this  end  they  purchased 
the  Social  and  Philosophical  Libraries. 

The  Social  Library. — ^This  reminds  us  of  the 
Social  Evening  Club,  composed  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  town,  which  flourished  during  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  was  wont  to  hold  its  meetings 
weekly  at  the  Tavern  House  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  to  discuss 
the  topics  of  the  day,  especially  those  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  character.  The  following  are  understood  to 
have  been  members:  Benjamin  Lynde  and  Nathaniel 
Ropes,  both  of  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Province,  the  former,  as  well  as  his  father,  its  chief 
justice ;  William  Browne,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Bermuda;  Andrew  Oliver, 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas;  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard, 
of  the  First  Church;  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  a  young 
physician ;  Stephen  Higginson,  Benjamin  Pickman 
and  Timothy  Orne,  merchants;  William  Pynchon, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  and  others.  A  taste  for  literature 
and  knowledge,  and  a  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  sci- 
entific studies,  were  thus  imparted  to  this  community, 
of  which  the  imprints  can  be  distinctly  traced  through 
our  subsequent  history.    The  first  movement  in  this 
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directiuii  was  the  njL-eLitig  or  gontUmon,  many  uf 
trhnm  were  membera  of  llils  club,  &t  Ibc  I'ralt  Tavern 
on  Monday  evening,  March  31, 17(10,  for  the  purpoac 
of  "  roiiiKliiig  H  liuiidaon\e  library  of  vutimlilo  biioks 
Bt>|irdiciiiliii|;  the  hiiiiic  iiiiiy  liu  of  very  cuiiniiluritUk' 
una  ELiid  bisntfit  under  proper  regululiuiis."  A  mib- 
Bcriptioti  ivaa  opencil,  funds  obtnined,  nitU  llev.  Jerti- 
iniuh  Cixiily,  a  UuptJHL  miniHter  of  Ronton,  buiiiK 
abont  to  visit  England,  ivua  employed  to  purchn«o  tbe 
books.  On  their  arrivnl  a  meeting  of  the  Bubgcribcra 
■wiiH  held,  Hay  20,  1701,  of  which  Benjamin  Pickinnn 
WW  moderutor  and  Nuthiin  Ciuodale  etcrk.  The  Social 
liibrnry  was  thim  put  in  operation.  Tliu  IxHiks  Im- 
ported, with  LliuBi:  given  by  ueinberv  or  otherwise 
procured,  ninouiited  to  41<^  vnhiiniiB.  The  society  wiu 
incoriHirateil  in  I7'JT.  It  may  be  ru^irdotl  hs  llic 
pioneer  of  all  the  insliliiliuna  estublishud  in  this  place 
for  the  proinolion  of  iiiLcllectual  culture. 

The  I'lilLOSOPiiiCAL  LiBRAHV. — This  also  culls  to 
remembrance  some  of  the  auenea  In  the  Revolutionary 
period;  the  Cabots'  privaleer-ship  "Pilgrim;"  i(« 
bold  and  stidwarC  commander,  Hugh  Kill ;  liia  dnring 
exploitdj  llic  ciiptnre  of  a  adiunner  in  the  English 
channel,  having  on  board  the  library  of  Dr.  Richard 
Xirwan,  a  distinguished  chemist;  the  l>riuging  of 
these  books  into  the  neighboring  port  of  Beverly; 
the  purchme  of  the  siiniu  by  several  scienlifiu  men  nf 
SiUem  nnd  its  vicinity,  of  whom  inny  be  mentiuncti 
Rev,  Manusseh  Culler,  of  the  Hamlet  Church  in  ]{>»- 
wich,  now  Hamilton,  llcv.  Joaofdi  Willard  of  Itevorly, 
aftenvitrds  president  nt  Harvard  Oollcge,  Dr.  Joeliun 
Finlier  of  Eleverly,  Dr.  K  A.  Holyoko,  Dr.  Joseph 
Orne,  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  and  Uev.  John  Prince, 
nil  of  Salem.  They  made  it  the  foundation  of  the 
Philosophical  Library  in  1781.  To  shnw  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch's  eatimiite  at  the  value  and  charautt^r  of  these 
books,  this  extract  Inmi  hia  will  is  inserted ; 

Jfwi,  "II  k  wiJI-liiunrii  tint  lb*  wlHaU*  adonUltr  llbmry  of  ll>* 


S  tu  InUiiKl.  I>f  >  DxmIjt 


nHuwi  su  luM  m  »  ' 


if  lU  pniiritlun  I  wu  iwrmllUil  Itttl)  (u 


l>lilliuM|itit>,  itnJ  bj  111! 


ATIIliN*:UH.— The  roomeof  theAthciufum  in  Cen- 
tnd  Building,  Market  [now  Ccnlnd)  Street,  were 
opened  tu  the  proprietors  on  Wednesday,  July  11, 
1810,  with  a  goodly  collection  of  buoka  n|H)n  the 
shelves,  duly  arrnngeii  and  properly  clasailied. 

In  April,  1SI5,  tlie  library  was  removed  to  rooms  in 
Essex  Place;  in  1825  to  rooms  over  the  Salem  Bank; 
in   1841   to  Laivrence  Place,  and   in   April,  1857,  to 


I'lummer  Hall,  the  proscal  resting  place  for  Lhie  vhI-^S 
uablc  ftnd  Increasing  collection  of  books. 

The  present  number  of  volumes  is  about  twenty- J 
one  Ihona^nd.  I'lieeo  hiivu  been  ubtaiiieil  jiriiicipallj  f 
by  moneys  iiriiing  rnmi  the  siiluof  Bharu 
usBCssmenlB  nnd  aubBcri|itiomi,  ullhoiigh  uniuy  vatun-  ^ 
blu  works  have  been  received  au  donalioi 
rricnds  of  the  institution. 

Thd  number  of  shares  U  one  hnndrc*!.     I'^cU  sliaT* 
riiltlles  the  proprietor  tu  take  from  the  library  four    I 
I'ooks  at  one  time.     Books  which  have  been  in  th*   \ 
lilirary  one  year  can  be  rulidiicd  imir  weeks;  if  lea 
titan  that  time,  two  weeks ;    reuent  poriotlieiila,  In    ' 
numbera,  one  week,      I'erwms  nut  i>roprieU>n,  up- 
proved  by  the  trusleee,  mny  have  all  tlio  privilogM  of  J 
liroprivturs  in  the  uhu  of  iKKiki  liir  one  yeur,  < 
payment  of  one  dollar  in  addition  Ui  the  annual  **•  \ 
determined  at  the  annual 
r  several   yearu  |)ast  has  I 
dollars. 

QJ).wni^UH(j..lrii.lf4«u>iiMjW(»av*<T  INT?-!.— Kilinuwl  II.  Wia»| 
•nn,  ikhUmI^  ll.iirj'  Whoilai.l,  duilii  KItbinl  l^ 

-r«.>.  WillUli.   Nurlhu)-,   ChurhaS  IMc<..l.  (1— lp>  A    II^LiH,  Vr^    j 

AJIco  II.  tMuiue,  lllinhan  ;  Aiinl*  S.  ttiwll.  iwwiiiul  lllimilui. 

P1.UIIMKU  Hai.I»— Un  the  l:ttli  Mny,  1H5-I.  al  lior   ^ 

rcsiduiicu  iiiSulcm,  "ilicd  Miss  ('andine  I'l ncr," 

leiiviiiK  be>pi>itts  Ui  the  city  nftiideni  for  the  foniidiiig 
of  a.  Farm  Sclnml  of  Ituliinii  "  lor  lioyN  in  the  city  uf 
Salem  ;"  to  Hurvanl  College  for  the  founilalion  of  »  -{ 
■'rufeBiMinihip  of  Christian  Moruls,  and  tii  the  Sniuin 
.Vthonieum  the  sum  uf  thirty  Ihousuud  dulUra"fbr 
(he  purchasing  of  a  piece  of  land,  in  aome  central  and 
convonii'iilsiNit  in  the  city  of  Haleni,  and  for  building 
ihcrcnn  a  safe  and  el^aul  building  of  brick  ur  atone, 
10  he  om|doyed  lor  the  |>urposc  of  do|insitiiig  tlio 
Itooks  belonging  to  said  tHirpondJim,  wilb  lilierly  hIkh 
to  have  the  namis  thereof  iisut  fur  muclings  nf  any 
ociunlilieor  lik^rary  insLiLntJoii,  or  for  the  deiKwU  of 
any  works  of  art  or  niiturid  proiluctlons."  Thux,  by 
the  noble  bcipicsts  of  this  lady,  an  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  cunso  of  lileraLure,  science,  philnnlhropy 
and  uoblo  living,  which  will  ever  make  her  iiatno 
respected,  honored  and  lieloved,  not  alone  in  the  city 
urSalemurwithiu  the  walls  of  llarvanl,  but  wherever 
learning  and  liberality  shall  find  a  home. 

The  loenlioti  suIulIwI  U  n|Mm  one  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  of  the  city  and  near  its  centre,  with 
agreeable  and  attractive  surroundings,  and  about 
which  cluster  many  aasociuLions  ofexceeding  interest 
to  tlio  student  iu  history,  the  scholar,  the  scientist  luid 
the  general  public. 

The  building  ia  in  the  form  nf  a  parallelogram, 
iiiiiely-Heveri  fuel  three  inches  long  l>y  filly-three  wide. 
The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  preasod  brick,  and 
are  forty -five  feci  in  height  above  the  under-pinning, 
which  is  four  feet  alx  inihes  high  and  is  of  brown 
sandstone.      The   alepa,   doiirway,   wimluwdressings. 
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biili^oiiy,  beltR,  ^.,  are  also  of  the  same  stone.  The 
stylo  of  the  biiiUliiig  is  Romanesque.  On  the  first 
floor  were  arranged  the  scientific  and  historical  col- 
lections of  the  Institute;  on  the  second  floor  the 
libraries  of  the  Athcmuum  and  of  the  Institute.  The 
shelving  in  the  library-rooms  having  been  complet^l 
and  the  books  placed  upon  the  shelves,  though  not 
Hualiy  arrHnge<l,  the  building  was  accepted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors,  held  on  Monday,  September 
21,  1857,  and  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  the  sixlh  of 
October  foll<»wing.  The  order  of  exere.i«CM  wiw  jw 
follows : 

Mi>«ir,  by  •  vol niitoer  choir  nndor  iho  direction  of  Mmiiiol  Fcnolloeti, 
of  Snloni ; 

llvMN,  l»y  Hon.  Joacpli  Gilbert  WHton,  of  Haloui ; 

l*nATRR,  by  Hot.  G«orgo  W«rc  Urii;ga,  of  ilio  Firat  Ctiurcli,  8nleni ; 

llvNN,  by  lUsy.  Jones  Vory,  of  Snloni ; 

AnoRiMS,  by  1t«v.  James  Mnaon  Hoppin,  of  the  Crombio  Street 
Cliureh,  SHioni ; 

Hymn,  liy  Itov.  Clmrlo  Tliiiotliy  ltro<»kit,  nf  Newport,  U.  I. 

lt»:NKni(TioN,  by  lU^v.  llnlMTt  <^irtiH  BlillN,  of  tlio  KirMt  ltApli».l 
(/iiurrh,  Snloni. 

The  following  \c{U*.r  from  the  liiHtoriaii  PreFi'otl, 
received  among  olliers  in  respoiiHc  (o  iiiviUitions  to 
attend  the  dedicution,  will  be  read  with  iiiteicHt: 

I'Kri'KHKi.i.,  Oct.  fi,  1867. 

J>BAR  Sin:  I,  lii«it  evening;,  litul  the  plenMiiro  of  receiving  the  invilH- 
lion  of  llin  ei»niniitteo  (o  nttcnd  the  diHlicution  of  IMnmnier  Hall.  Unfor- 
Innatfiy,  livinie  HiMpnt  from  town,  it  did  not  rearli  niu  till  too  late  to 
profit  l»y  it.  1  In'k  you  wiii  pntttfnt  my  acltnowiediB^nivnla  to  tiie  roni- 
niillf«>  r«ir  llifi  buuor  they  linvo  doni*  ni<*.  I  ni«<>«l  not  itMHiin^  llirni  llint  I 
tnitu  a  Miiirrre  iiilcn'Nl  in  liiu  (:f'rcinoni(<H  of  t\w  duy,  for  I  am  atliu*lii*d  to 
Snieni  Ity  llin  rcniiniMccnrcfi  of  nniny  liiipp.v  boiira  |iam«Hi  tlioix)  in  twiy- 
hiMMl  ;  anil  1  liave  a  imilicular  intercut  in  the  K|K>t  wliirli  iw  to  lie  covitimI 
witii  the  new  c«lilic«t,  rroni  itit  having  l»een  tliat  on  wliicli  I  flmt  saw  tiu* 
light  niyoclf.  Uia  a  picnwint  thought  to  nio,  that  through  the  onlight- 
eiHHl  lilierality  of  my  decfiuM;d  friend  Mim  Phinnner,  it  i«  now  to  lie  con- 
secrated to  no  noble  a  pur|ioso. 

With  great  leniM^t,  Udieve  me,  ilejir  Sir, 

\'vry  truly  yours, 

Wm.    II.    rilKW-OTT. 

Dr.  Gkorur  C'nuATR,  I'res.  ^>alom  Athemeum. 

JWmfenfs  of  the  ISaletn   Athenaeum, 

fUlward  AiignMtun  IIoly«»ke 1810-29 

Ucniamin  rivknian 1820-35 

Ichabod  Tucker „  1835-^ 

Daniel  A^deton  While 1838-40 

flenjamin  Merrill 1840-17 

HU>phi>n  Olarendon  l*hilli|«i \Ml-m 

U<M»rge  dioale IKGIM;4 

AlpheiM  Crusliy 1804-74 

William  Mack 1874-80 

KilntuiHl  llurko  Willson 1880 

Clerks  of  the  Propriclon, 

John  8|Kirliauk  Apph'lon 1810-14 

John  Pickering 18H-10 

John  <:ien  King 18I0-.')1 

KiMtnexer  8hilialier 1831-41 

William  rulnani  IlichardHim 18-11-40 

Henry  Wheatland 1840 

TiiK  KsHKX  Institiitk. — The  Mssex  Institute  wiw 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  ICssex  llistoricid  Society 
and  the  Esiisex  County  Natural  History  Society,  and 
wasorganixcd,  under  an  act  of  incorporation  granted 
by  the  Ijcgislature  of  MassachusettH  in  February  of 
1848,011  the  Int  of  March  following. 


The  Esskx  Historkjal  Society. — At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Hon.  John  Glen  King  and  Qeorge  A. 
Ward,  Esq.,  sevenil  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Salem  Athemcuin, 
eleven  years  before,  assembled  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1821,  Hon.  Joseph  Story  presiding,  and  formed  them- 
selves iiiti>  an  association  under  the  name  of  the  Essex 
lIistoric:il  Society,  the  leading  object  of  which  was 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  all  authentic  ma- 
terials ilhiHtrating  the  civil  hist4)ry  of  the  county  of 
PIsMex,  and  in  furtherance  theriiof  they  invited  the  co- 
operation of  other  kindred  societies.  An  act  of  incor- 
pr>ratioii  was  obUiiued  from  the  Ijcgislature,  June  27, 
1821.  The  first  corporate  meeting  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  27,  1821,  due  notice  having  been  given 
of  the  call  at  which  the  act  was  accepted  and  the  so- 
eiety  organized  by  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  the  election  of  oflicers  to  serve  until  the 
annual  meeting  lixcil  on  the  (itli  of  Heptembcr,  in 
commemoration  of  the  landing  of  Governor  John  En- 
dicott  on  Hint  day  (().  S.),  1028. 

The  venerable  Dr.  E.  A.  llolyoke,  who  always  took 
the  ni(»st  lively  interest  in  whatever  concerned  Ameri- 
can literature  and  science,  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent. It  is  quite  remarkable  that  in  each  stage  in  the 
progress  of  institutions  of  this  character  in  Salem,  a 
leading  part  was  taken  by  one  man,  Dr.  Holyoke;  he 
signed  Llic  call  for  the  meeting  at  the  tavern  of  Mrs. 
Pratt  in  I7G0,  and  was  an  original  subscriber  to  the 
fuiidB  then  raised  to  establish  the  Social  Library;  he 
WM8  one  of  the  purchasers  of  Dr.  Kirwan's  books,  thus 
co-operating  in  founding  the  Philosophical  Library  ; 
he  was  the  first  president  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum, 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society. 
The  /.eal  and  ability  of  the  members  and  their  friends, 
in  a  short  time,  gathered  together  a  good  collection  of 
portraits  and  antique  relics,  illustrative  of  the  early 
history  of  the  county  and  the  nucleus  of  a  library  con- 
taining files  of  several  newspapers,  pamphlets,  docu- 
ments, etc.  These  were  first  deposited  in  Essex 
Place,  on  Essex  Street,  facing  Central ;  then  in  the 
n»om  over  the  Salem  Hank,  where  Downing  Block 
now  stamlM,  aflerwanls  in  l^awrence  Place,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Front  Streets,  until  the  union 
which  formed  the  Institute. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1825,  the  day  of  the 
annual  meeting,  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  delivered 
a  public  address,  which  was  well  received,  before 
the  society,  in  the  First  Church.  On  Thursday, 
the  18th  of  September  (N.  S.),  1828,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  with  their  invited  guests,  met 
to  commemorate  the  two  hundredth  annivers:iry  of  the 
landing  of  ICndicott.  The  onitor  of  the  day  wiui  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  an  original  member  and  the 
vice-president  of  the  society.  The  president  of 
the  society.  Dr.  Holyoke,  the  centennial  anni- 
versarj  of  whose  birth  was  appropriately  obeenred 
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by  the  medical  profession  of  Boston  ^d  Salem 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  preceding,  pre- 
sided. The  secretary  was  the  Hon.  Joeeph  Q.  Waton, 
secretary  of  the  society  for  the  iwentj-one  yean  pre- 
ceding llio  union,  in  1R48.  ilo  will  1m  long  remem- 
bered for  liis  deep  interest  in  our  literary  and  acien- 
tiHc  institutions  and  for  hia  venuitile  glfband  eiten- 
sive  knowledge  of  English  Hteratoreand  history.  The 
society  had  on  its  roll  of  roemboihip  at  that  time 
many  men  of  wide  distinction.  Probably  no  society 
in  the  United  States  could  chiim  a  greater  number  of 
influential  men  in  the  various  walksof  life.  The  elo- 
quent address  of  lion.  Mr.  Story  at  the  North  Ohurch ; 
the  intellectual  and  social  banquetat  Hamilton  Ilnll; 
these,  and  other  intcreaiing  incidenta  oonnectod 
therewith,  rendered  the  uccusion  one  long  to  be  re- 
niembere<l  in  the  annals  of  the  society. 

OFFICERS  OF  TlIK  E88KX  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

PresidenU. 

Edward  Augunliui  Holyoke ltil-8t 

Benjauln  rkkman „ 112^-96 

Ichabod  Tuckor 1KI5-8Y 

IHiiiiol  Applotoii  Whilo 1839-48 

Recording  Seereiariet. 

Gourge  Atklnaon  Ward 18I1-8S 

Johu  White  Treadwell Ittt-M 

William  rrocior issi-arr 

JoMph  Gilbert  Waten ....« ISR-tt 

The  Essex  County  Natural  Ui0tory Society. 
— A  communication  was  printed  in  the  ScUem  Ooieite 
for  Tuesday,  February  1,  1881»  under  the  signature  of 
£bah,  suggesting  the  feasibility  of  organising  a  Ay 
ciety  of  Natural  History  ;  other  communications  oc- 
casionally appeared,  but  the  various  suggestions  did 
not  begin  to  take  a  tangible  form   until  December, 

1833,  when,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  14th,  a 
ineetitig  of  those  friendly  to  the  subject  was  hold, 
which  resulted,  after  several  adjournments,  in  the  or- 
gaiii/ulion  of  (he  i^sex  County  Natural  History  tio- 
ciety,  Dr.  Andrew  Nichohi,  of  Danvers,  president; 
William  Oakes,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich  and  Rev.  Gardner 
B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  vice-presidents;  John  M.  Ives, 
Esq.,  of  Sulem,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Rev.  John 
Lewis  Rusdell,  of  Salem,  cabinet  keeper  and  libra- 
rian ;  William  Oukes,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  John  Clarke 
Lee,  of  Salem,  Charles  Qrallon  Page,  of  Salem, 
Thomas  Spencer,  I'^q.,  of  Salem,  curators. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  society  the  attouUon 
of  itji  members  was  mainly  devotod  to  horticulture; 
its  rooms  were  opened  occasionally  during  every  sea- 
son with  greater  or  less  fre<]uency,  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  for  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  ilowers. 
The  iirst  exhibition  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  11, 

1834.  The  firMt  general  exhibition,  which  continued 
several  days,  occurred  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
September  14th  and  15th,  1841. 

These  exhibitions,  though  not  an  original  object, 
became,  in   the    course  of  years,  one   of  the  most 


important  features  of  the  society.  For  seven! 
yean  exhibitions  were  held  weekly  daring  the  sum- 
mer months,  with  an  annual  show  in  September^  and 
increased  in  interest  with  each  saccemlve  season. 
Sevoral  numerics  wore  iwtaltliHliod,  the  demand  for 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees  ainl  slirulw  Increased, 
and  Salem,  for  some  yean  became,  as  it  were,  a  een* 
tre  for  horticnltunl  operations.  The  exhibitioiM  at 
the  Metropolis  were  largely  indebted  to  the  Salem 
gardens  for  their  requisite  pro|)ortlon  of  frulto  and 
flowers. 

This  city  and  its  vicinity  had  a  goodly  array  of  ea- 
thusiasUc  and  succemful  cultivaton  of  tiie  choicest 
gills  of  Flora  ami  Pomona;  among  them  tlio  name  of 
Robert  Manning  stamis  as  a  phmeor  in  the  calti?a* 
Ihm  of  fruit,  es|iecially  of  the  innir.  'liio  garden  of 
Mr.  J.  FUk  Allen  ezhibitei],  for  several  seasons,  a 
ftne  display  of  that  gorgeous  lily,  "  Victoria  Begia," 
and  his  excellent  treatise  on  tliat  flower,  with  illns- 
trations,  Ands  a  place  in  every  well  stored  library. 
Salem  was  also  noted  for  the  great  variety  of  grapvs 
and  other  fruits  grown  under  glass.  The  gardens  and 
gproumis  of  the  ftfeasrs.  Putnam,  Jjee,  Cabot,  Emmer* 
ton,  Upton,  Ives,  liertram,  llomnnn,  Derby,  Phippon, 
Ropes,  Oliver,  Qlover,  liosson,  Gardner  and  othen, 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

The  Journal  of  the  Eeeex  County  Nainrai  IRaitrff 
Society,  comprising  one  volume  in  three  numben,  is- 
sued in  1836, 1838  and  1841,  was  publislied  by  the 
society. 

OmcsM  or  Kantx  Ouumtv  Matukal  Uwtoit  SottBrv. 

AMlraw  Mlcliol*. .'....... 1S33-4A 

Julin  Lewis  RuaelL „ 1845-48 

Jolin  M.  IvM 1833-35 

Henry  WlimtUiMl 18^5-48 

During  the  autumn  of  1847  the  llistoricnl  and  tlie 
Natural  lliMtory  Societies  hehl several  nioctiugs  to  ef- 
fect a  union.  A  joint  conimitleo  was  appointctl  to 
(Inift  a  plan  to  servo  as  a  basis  of  organixatioii.  Tlio 
plan  offered  by  the  coniniittee  was  accepted  by  the 
two  societies  at  a  meeting  held  January  14,  1848. 
An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  February  of 
that  year,  and  upon  its  acceptance,  on  the  1st  of 
March  following,  the  P^ex  Institute  was  orgauiieed. 

The  organization  of  the  two  societies  being  on  an 
entirely  different  basis,  generous  concessions  were 
called  for  from  both  parties  to  bring  alK)ut  the  de- 
sired results. 

The  Historical  Society  always  had  a  small  mem- 
benship.  Members  were  elected  by  ballot,  and  an 
entnuice  fee  was  re<]nire(l.  There  was  no  regular 
assessment,  thongli  occjisionally  one  was  levied;  the 
rooms  were  never  o[)ene(l  to  the  public  at  stated 
times,  th(»ngli  pcrdoiis  could  obtain  access  by  calling 
upon  the  librarian  or  some  olliccr,  who  was  always 
courteous  and  ready  to  grant  such  a  favor. 

The  Natural  History  Society  was  (lifl'erently  con- 
stitnted.    Any  inhabitant  of  the    county  could  be- 
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come  a  member  by  signing  the  oonHtituliou  and  paying 
the  small  annual  assessment.  The  rooms  were  al- 
ways central  and  accesHible,  and  were  frecjucntly 
opened  for  horticnltural  and  other  exhibitionH,  the 
aim  being  to  make  them  attractive  and  thereby  to 
awaken  an  intcrcHt  in  the  objeclH  of  the  society.  The 
collections  incrcaseil  in  value  an<l  importance^  the 
membership  was  enlarged,  and  consequently  more 
means  were  available  to  extend  its  operations. 

The  Institute,  in  organizing  in  1848,  took  up  with 
vigor  the  work  of*  ilH  two  component  nieinbors,  as 
well  as  new  inMlcrtakiiigH  of  its  own.  If  Ihr  Mhscx 
Historical  Society  had  busied  itself  witli  collecting 
and  perpetuating  the  history  of  the  county,  the  In- 
stitute, with  its  new  blood,  hoped  not  without  reason 
to  push  this  important  portion  to  still  greater  results. 
If  the  Natural  History  Society  had  been  successful  in 
its  delightful  exhibits  of  fruits  and  flowers,  so  did  the 
Institnle  at  the  outset  perpetuate  this  exccllejit  ex- 
ample and  call  to  iLh  aid  :i  new  clans  of  g(^ncrons  con- 
tributors. Moreover,  it  began  at  once,  by  means  of 
tield  meetings  and  other  popular  and  original  appli- 
ances to  make  science,  local  tradition  and  history, 
literature  and  the  arts,  so  far  as  it  could  with  its 
modicum  of  means  and  nieniberHliip,  a  part  of  the 
daily  diet  of  the  people. 

The  library  and  various  collections  were  removed 
to  Plummer  Hall  :is  soon  as  the  shelving  and  cases 
were  prepared  for  their  reception. 

The  several  tlcpartnicnts  of  the  Museum  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  first  floor,  and  were  well  rc]>rc8entcd; 
in  several  of  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  the 
collections  were  inferior  to  but  one  or  two  others  in 
the  country.  Those  in  some  classes  were  arranged 
and  identificfl,  and  caUilogues  coininenrcd.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  liberal  use  of  ili4  rich  HUpply  of  dupli- 
cates, the  Institute  became  the  recipient  of  large 
and  valuable  ctdlections  from  scientific  institutions 
and  individuals,  both  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

These  various  scientific  collections,  containing  some 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  specimens  are  now 
deposited  at  I'^ast  India  Marine  Hall,  in  the  custody 
of  the  truKtecs  of  the  reid>ody  Academy  of  Science, 
according  t<»  terms  of  agreement  signed  May  20,  1807, 
by  the  contracting  parties. 

The  l*eabody  Museum  wjis,  alter  thorough  re-ar- 
rangement, dedicated  to  the  public  on  Wednesday 
aflernoon,  August  IS^  18(»U,  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, in  Salem,  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

All  contributions  of  specimens  in  natural  history 
which  have  since  been  received  by  the  institute, 
either  by  donations  or  otherwise,  have  been  likewise 
deposited  with  the  trustees  above  named,  at  East 
India  Marine  Hall. 

The  collections  of  antique  relics,  paintings,  portraits, 
engravings,  etc.,  are  placed  in  thehalls  of  the  institute, 
and  are  of  great  historic  value,  and  will  be  alluded  to 
in  another  place. 


The  agreement  by  which  the  institute  has  occupied 
Plummer  Hall,  jointly  with  the  Athenseum  for  thirty 
years,  was  cancelled  from  the  end  of  April  by  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  two  institutions,  February  25, 
1887,  and  at  the  same  time  another  agreement  was 
adopted  to  go  into  effect  on  the  80th  of  April,  1887, 
by  which  the  institute  retains  the  use  of  the  first 
floor  and  the  basement  for  the  deposit  of  a  portion  of 
its  library  and  collections,  and  the  hall  to  be  used  for 
lectures  and  meetings,  horticultural  and  art  exhibi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  not  inconsistent  with 
the  proviHiotis  of  Miss  l*lnmmer*s  will.  Kacli  society, 
as  heretofore,  may  freely  consult  the  books  of  the 
other. 

Library. — ^The  library  of  the  institute  contains 
about  fifly  thousand  bound  volumes,  and  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pamphlets.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  growth  of  a  great  library,  its  energies 
are  mainly  absorbed  in  mere  accumulation.  At  a 
later  stage,  and  when  exchanges  are  established  aud 
a  law  of  growth  confirmed,  while  accretions  are  not 
less  rapid,  more  attention  can  be  given  to  extending 
its  usefulness  and  acquainting  others  with  the  value 
and  character  of  its  treasures.  The  institute  library 
has  now  reached  this  stage.  It  is  for  the  first  time 
able  to  display  its  quality  and  richness  in  the  new 
building  purchased  March  12,  1880,  and  since  suita- 
bly fitted  for  the  purposes  intended.  Among  the 
valuable  features  which,  on  being  catalogue^],  it  will 
be  found  to  contain,  are, — 

A  very  complete  collection  of  the  legislative  and 
official  publications  of  Massachusetts  from  early  dates, 
as  well  as  those  of  several  other  States  of  New  Eng- 
land and  of  the  Union  at  large. 

A  large  and  daily  incrcising  c^dlectJoti  of  the  works 
of  the  authors  of  Essex  County,  both  native  and  resi- 
dent, already  counting  about  six  hundred  volumes. 
Full  files  of  newspapers  possessing  to  the  antiquary, 
the  historical  student  and  the  conveyancer,  a  value 
hardly  to  be  exaggerated. 

Some  eight  thousand  volumes  of  English,  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  also  historical  and  other  works, 
selected  for  the  privat-o  library  <»f  the  donor,  the  late 
Judge  ]>anie1  A.  White,  first  president  of  the  Essex 
IiiKtitute.  A  collection  of  some  three  hundred  Bibles 
and  parts  of  Bibles  of  curious  antiquity,  including  one, 
doubtless  the  oldest  book  in  Essex  County,  dated  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America,  in  the  year  148G,awell 
preserved  copy  brought  from  a  Cannelite  Monastery 
in  Bavaria,  and  presented  to  the  institute  October  2, 
1858,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Hoppin,  then  of  Salem,  now  a 
professor  in  Yale  College.  Part  of  the  library  of  the 
late  Francis  Peaboily,  the  third  president  of  the  in- 
stitute, containing  some  three  thousand  volumes, 
principally,  architectural,  horticultural  aud  scientific. 
Also  the  libraries  of  the  late  Augustus  Story,  com- 
prising about  fifteen  hundred  volumes  of  literary  and 
historical  books — and  that  of  the  late  William  Sutton, 
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about  sixteen  hundred  of  agrieultiml  and  hialorical 
works. 

Tlie  China  Library,  oonUlning  nauij  Mfen  bun- 
dred  vol  urn  es,  an  unique  collection  of  publiaUiora 
rehiting  to  that  country  and  her  people;  the  library 
of  the  Art  Department,  numbering  upwania  of  five 
hundrc4l  vohimcs,  together  with  many  |)criodica1s  in 
its  various  branches,  to  which  additiona  are  lieing 
constantly  made,  and  a  small  If  nalcal  Library. 

A  large  portion  of  the  bookt  are  arranged  in  the 
new  building, — the  Historical  in  the  western  aecUon 
of  the  second  floor ;  the  Literary  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion and  the  Essex  County  books  in  the  central.  On 
the  tliird  floor  arc  the  Tlicologiml,  in  tlie  western 
section ;  Scientiflc,  in  the  eastern ;  the  Directories, 
Horticultural  and  Educational  Hooka,  in  the  central. 

The  national,  state  and  city  Documents,  those  re- 
lating to  Finance  and  Trade,  bound  volumes  of  News- 
papers and  Pamphlets,  are  retained  in  Plummer  Hall. 
The  large  room  is  furnished  with  settees  and  chairs, 
and  is  used  for  lectures,  concerts,  meetings  and  exhi- 
bitions of  Art,  Horticulture,  etc 

Meetingi  of  the  Jnsliiute, — Regular  meetings  are  held 
on  the  flrst  and  thinl  Monday  evenings  of  each  month ; 
fleld  meetings,  during  the  summer  months,  at  such 
tiroes  and  places  as  may  be  appointed  by  a  special 
committee. 

The  Institute  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1S48. 
It  at  once  intro<1uccd  a  system  of  field  meetings, 
unique  and  interesting,  as  well  as  usefbl  to  those  who 
have  attended  lliem.  These  meetings  gatlier  from 
one  to  three  hundred  or  more  persons;  four  or  five  ot 
them  are  held  in  each  season.  Railroads,  local  au- 
thorities, church  committees,  educational,  scientific 
and  literary  organizations,  have  uniformly  united  their 
eflbrts  to  make  attendance  easy  and  agreeable.  The 
flrst  of  these  giithcriiigs  was  held  at  Danvers,  June 
12,  1849,  and,  with  the  interval  of  three  summers,  in 
18r>H-4-r),  they  have  Hinco  been  uninterrupted.  One 
hundred  and  tliirty-flve  fleld  meetings  have  been  hehl 
in  ninety-nix  diflerent  places  in  thirty-three  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  twelve 
meetings  in  twelve  towns  or  cities  beyond  the  county 
limits.  Members  of  the  Institute  and  all  others  are 
invited  on  c(\ua\  terms.  A  spot  is  selotrtod  for  its 
scientiflc  and  historical  interest,  and  with  some  rcgani 
to  its  facilities  for  transportation,  shelter  and  refresh- 
ment, riiysieists  and  antiquarians,  especially  local 
students  of  science,  tradition  and  history,  are  sought 
out.  The  party  attending  provides  itself  with  a  bas- 
ket luncheon,  and  is  usually  transported  at  half  fare. 
Reaching  its  destination,  it  is  often  welcomed  by  a 
local  committee,  deposits  its  baskets  and  extra  cloth- 
ing, and,  in  self-appointed  sections,  follows  the  lead 
of  its  HpeciaiisUs  in  hoUiny,  geology,  entomology,  local 
history  or  anti(|uity,  to  various  j>oints  of  interest  in 
the  neighborhood.  Coming  together  at  noon  in  the 
village  church,  the  school-house,  the  town  hall,  or 
some  inviting  grove,  a  meeting  is  held,  after  the  bas- 


kets are  emptied,  and  the  results  of  the  pveviooa 
rambles  are  exhibited,  compared,  analyaed  and  dis- 


In  yet  another  way  has  the  efliirt  been  iiiccsssfal  to 
nmke  seionce  and  sociability  tributary  to  eaeii  other. 
For  several  seasons,  beginning  May  1,  Itttll,  and  Aur 
several  evenings  during  each  season,  meetinga  were 
held,  which  might  be  described  as  micraHo»|ie  ahowa. 
From  twenty- five  to  filly  instruments  of  every  variety 
of  make,  were  brought  together  in  Hamilton  Hall, 
where  the  fiiends  of  the  Institute,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred,  psssed  most  agreeable  evenings  in  ex- 
amining the  specimens  shown,  in  listeniug  to  the 
comments  of  experts  and  specialists,  and  in  general 
social  relaxation.  The  occasions  owed  much  of  their 
success  to  tlie  interest  and  labor  of  tiie  lata  well- 
known  microscopist,  Edwin  BicknelL 

Lechnti. — During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  yean, 
regular  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  annu- 
ally in  the  winter  months,  with  perha|is  a  few  excep- 
tions; and  before  this  occasionally  as  opportunities 
oA*ercd.  These  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics  in 
science  and  literature.  In  addition  to  the  aliove, 
MMirses  of  lectures  or  ungle  lectures  have  been  given 
by  those  who  were  or  are  now  active  membeta  of  the 
institute. 

OammemoraiianM, — ^The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
organizaticm  of  the  Essex  Jlistorical  Bociety  waa  ob- 
served on  the  2lst  of  April,  1871 .  The  address  was  by 
A.  O.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Itlsq.;  an  excellent  choir,  under  tlie 
direction  of  Qeneral  H.  K.  Oliver,  sang  an  original 
hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  llev.  Jones  Very ; 
after  which  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Qeorge  D. 
Wildes,  of  New  York  City ;  Qeneral  II.  K.  Oliver 
and  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  of  Roston  ;  and  Dr.  Oeorge 
U.  liOring. 

The  seventy- fifth  anniversary  of  tlie  organixation 
of  the  MsHCX  Institute,  on  the  rilli  of  March,  1873, 
was  commemorate<l  by  a  ban(|uel  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  with  addresses  by  the  President,  His  Excel- 
lency Qovemor  William  B.Washlmrn,  Mayor  William 
Cogswell  of  8a1cm,  Hon.  George  H.  Ijoring,  president 
of  the  Massiu^husetts  Senate,  Hon.  John  10.  Sanfonl, 
speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Hcmse  of  Itepresenta- 
tivcs,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  New  England 
Mistorico-Oenealogical  Society,  Prof.  O.  i*.  Marsh, of 
Vale,  and  (»tliers. 

The  centennial  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Tea  in 
Boston  Harbor,  December  IG,  1773,  was  n(»ticed  at  a 
special  meeting  on  that  evening  by  an  address  from 
James  Kimball,  l*^.,  whose  grandfather,  William 
Russell,  was  one  of  the  actors  on  that  occiuiion. 

The  first  cenlennial  of  tlio  meeting  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1774,  of  that  memorable  body  which  formally 
and  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  Provincial 
Congress  and  established  in  Massachusetts  **  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  peojde  &  for  the  peo- 
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pie/'  was  coiiiineniorated  b}'  nii  address  from  A.  0. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  ]*>q. ;  a  fine  double  quartette,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  M.  Fcnollosa,  sang  some  palriotic 
pieces. 

The  directors  of  tlic  institute,  in  comj>liance  with 
ncvcrul  oflicial  circuhirs  and  pcrMonal  letters  from  the 
chief  of  the  Historical  Department  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  made  an  exhibit  of  spec- 
imens illustrative  of  the  History  of  Essex  County. 
Portraits  of  Governors  Endicott,  Leverett  and  Brad- 
street,  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonst-all,  Rev.  Dr.  Aranasseh 
Cutler  and  Colonel  Timothy  IMckering  and  about  one 
hundred  articles  of  historical  interest,  also  an  album 
contiiining  one  hundred  and  twenty  photographs  il- 
lustrating our  city,  were  contributed.  These  remained 
during  the  exhibition. 

The  commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and  Hf- 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  .John  Endicott  at 
iSalnm,  S<»ptcnibcr  (»,  MJ2S,  w.'W  conductrd  by  tlu'  Rs- 
Hcx  liiHtitutr,  ScptcinbtM-  IS,  ISTK.  The  forenoon  ex- 
ercises, in  Arechanic*8  Hall,  consinted  of  an  organ  vol- 
un(4iry  by  Mr.  1».  .1.  Lang,  reading  of  iSeripture  and 
prayer  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Mills,  hymn  by  Rev.  Jones 
Very,  |M)em  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks,  ode  by  Rev.  S.  P. 
Hill, oration  by  Jlon.  W.  C.  Endicott;  Mrs.  Hcmans' 
hymn,  "The  Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High,*' sung  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  West;  poem,  by  W.  W.  Story,  read  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Churchill  ;  the  one  hundredth  Psalm 
sung  by  a  chorus. 

Thegii(*Hls  then  proece<led  to  Hamilton  Hall,  where 
an  elegant  lunch  wiis  servetl  by  Cju^st^ll.  'JMie  divine 
blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Mills,  D.J).  The 
president  opened  the  afternoon  speaking,  and  was 
followed  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bollcs,  tonst  master,  Governor 

A.  11.  Rice,  Mayor  H.  K.  Oliver,  Hon.  R.  C.  Win- 
throp.  President  of  MassachuMctLs  Historical  Society, 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  New  England 
Historico-Genealogical  Society,  Dean  Stanley,  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  Hon.  W.  C.  Endicott,  Hon. 
L.  Saltonstall,  Prof.  B.  Peirce,  Hon.  G.  B.  Iy)ri ng. 
Rev.  F.  Isniel,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 

B.  H.  Silsbee,  ICsq.,  President  East  India  Marine 
Society,  and  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood. 

The  two  hundriHl  and  fillieth  annivemary  of  the 
arrival  of  .folin  Winthrop  at  Salem,  with  the  charter 
and  records  of  the  Aliuisachusetts  Bay  Company,  oc- 
curring on  the  22d  of  June,  1880,  the  first  field  meet- 
ing of  the  season  was  held  on  that  day,  at  the  Pavil- 
ion on  Salem  Neck,  and  the  occasion  was  devoted  to 
a  commemoration  of  this  important  event.  At  1  p.m. 
lunch  was  serve<l  in  the  dining  hall ;  at  2.30  o*clock 
the  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  great  hall 
below. 

The  presitlent  introduced  Robert  S.  Rtintoiil,  FiSq., 
who  then  dcliverctl  an  historical  and  elo<|Ucnt  ad- 
dress. Rev.  De  Witt  8.  Clarke,  read  a  poem  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  who  was 
present,  and  was  ftil lowed  by  Colonel  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  of  the  Governor's  staff,  a  lineal  de- 


scendant of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson.  Hon.  George 
Washington  Warren,  president  of  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument Association ;  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  M.C, 
Mayor  H.  K.  Oliver,  and  Seth  lx>w,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  selections  from  the  correspondence  were  read 
by  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood,  and  a  communication  from  E. 
Stanley  Wat4;rs,  l«>q.,  by  Rev.  (jcorge  H.  Hosmcr, 
giving  a  reminiscence  of  his  predecessor  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  East  Church,  Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.D., 
whose  birthday  this  gathering  also  commemorated, 
he  having  been  born  in  Boston  June  22,  1759.  The 
pro(;eedings  at  these  commemorations  were  fully  re- 
ported and  are  in  print. 

The  Pnblicatioiis  of  the  ImHtute, — "  Proceedings  and 
Communications,''  C  vols.,  8vo.,  1848-68.  These  vol- 
umes contain  a  large  number  of  de8crij)tion8  and  fig- 
ures of  new  species,  especially  of  corals,  insects  and 
poly/.oa,  and  many  valuable  pai»crsin  natural  history. 
The  first  three  volumes  also  contain  nmny  important 
liiHioriral  pa|»erH.  In  addition  to  the  papers  on  spe- 
cial subjects,  the  volumes  contain  the  proceedings  of 
the  meetings  of  the  institute,  the  records  of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  library  and  the  museum,  and  many  im- 
portant verbal  communications  made  at  the  meetings, 
etc. 

"  Bulletin,"  17  vols.,  8vo,  issue<l  quarterly ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Procee<lings  of  the  Essex  Institute," 
containing  an  account  of  the  regular  and  field  meet- 
ings of  the  society  and  pajiers  of  scientific  value. 

"  Flora  of  I'^ex  County,"  by  John  Robinson,  8vo, 
l»p.  200. 

"  Historical  Collections,"  %\  vols.,  8vo,  issued  quar- 
terly, contain  extracts  from  the  records  of  courts,  par- 
ishes, churches  and  towns  in  this  county;  abstracts  of 
wills,  deeds  and  journals;  records  of  births,  baptisms, 
marriages  and  deaths,  and  inscriptions  on  tombst<mes ; 
also  papers  of  historical,  genealogical  and  biograph- 
ical interest.  In  these  volumes  will  be  found  mem- 
oirs of  the  following  persons:  of  Daniel  A.  W^hite,  by 
George  W.  Briggs;  of  George  A.  Ward,  Daniel  P. 
King  and  Francis  Peabody,  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Up- 
ham  ;  of  Asahel  Huntington,  by  Hon.  Otis  P.  Lord; 
of  Henry  C.  Perkins,  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Spalding,  of 
Newbury|K>rt;  of  James  Upton,  by  Rev.  Robert  C. 
Mills;  of  Augustus  Story,  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks, 
of  Newport.  R.  I.;  of  l^njamin  Peirce,  James  Kim- 
ball, Charles  Davis  and  James  O.  Safford,  by  Robert 
S.  Rantoul ;  of  John  Bertram,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood ; 
of  John  Lewis  Russell,  John  C.  I.iee  and  Charles  T. 
Brooks,  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Willsoii ;  of  Gen.  John  Glover, 
by  William  P.  ITpham  ;  of  Jones  Very,  by  William  P. 
Andrews;  of  Oliver  Carlt<m,  by  L.  Saltonstall ;  also 
genealogies  of  the  families  of  Gould,  Chipman, 
Hrowne,  Pope,  Finke,  Ropes,  llutchinson,  liccket, 
Higginson,  Webb,  Ge<1ney,  (larke,  Silsbee,  Fabeiis, 
Newhall,  Perkins  and  Townsond. 

The  institute  exchanges  publications  with  filly  soci- 
ties  in  Germany,  fourteen  in  France,  eight  in  Swit7.er- 
laud,  five  in  Belgium,  four  each  in  Sweden,  Russia, 
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Italy  and  Norway,  three  each  in  Atiairia  and  Den- 
mark, two  each  in  Spain,  Australia,  South  America 
and  Java,  one  each  in  Portugal,  China,  Tasmania, 
Mexico,  Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Brunswick,  four  in 
Canada,  hixlccn  in  (ircat  liritain  (bcttides  receiving 
the  government  snrveys  of  India  and  tlie  United 
Kingdom),  and  with  twenty-seven  miscellaneous,  forty 
Hcientilic  and  thirty-three  historical  societies  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Art  Exhihitious — In  Fehruary,  1875,  the  proposal 
of  the  Misses  Mary  K.  and  Abby  O.  Williams,  of  Sa- 
lem, to  deposit  temporarily  their  valuable  collection 
of  paintings,  many  of  which  were  copied  by  them 
from  acknowledged  masters  during  a  residence  of  sev- 
eral years  in  Uome, and  had  earned  the  praisoof  lius- 
kin,  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  collection  was  received  on  Thursday,  March 
4th,  and  it  had  been  found  expedient,  with  so  fine  a 
basis,  to  arrange  an  art  exhibition,  and  to  solicit  other 
contributions.  The  exhibition  was  opened  Thursday, 
March  11th,  and  continued  to  Friday  evening,  March 
IDth.  From  the  day  that  notice  was  given,  pictures  of 
all  kinds  were  sent  in  with  the  greatest  liberality,  and 
some  three  or  fonr  hundred  of  them  were  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  exhibition-room. 

The  second  exhibition  opened  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1875,  and  closed  Wednesday,  the  17th.  The 
eastern  ante-room  was  occupied  with  a  display  of 
bronzes,  porcelain  and  pottery;  this  was  the  first  ce- 
ramic exhil)ition  in  Salem. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  June,  1879,  in  April,  1880,  and  in  May,  1881, 
May,  1882,  May,  1883,  May,  1884.  and  June,  188<). 

The  collections  in  these  exhibitions  have  been  con- 
lined,  with  one  or  two  exce])tion3,  to  the  recent  pro- 
ductions of  I'mscx  ('onnty  artiste. 

Manuscripfs.  —  The  collection  of  manuscripts  is 
hirge  and  v:dnabh\  consisting  (»f  (uiginal  charters, 
commissions,  account-books,  records  and  papers  of 
extinct  local  organizations,  such  as  old  stage  and  in- 
surance companies,  orderly-books  in  our  several  wars, 
court  papers,  correspondence,  journals,  almanacs  with 
written  notes  ;  also  a  large  number  of  log-books  con- 
taining records  of  voyages  made  at  the  period  of  our 
city's  commercial  prominence. 

'JMie  day  books  of  Dr.  K.  A.  Holyoke  contain  an  ac- 
curate record  of  his  professional  practice;  they  com- 
prise one  hundred  and  twenty-three  volumes  of  ninety 
pages  each.  The  first  entry  was  July  G,  1749,  the 
last  February  KJth,  1829. 

Membership. — The  niembers  of  the  institute  number 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Resident  member- 
shi[>  is  secured  by  election  and  the  payment  of  an 
annual  assessment  of  three  dollars,  and  this  entitles 
the  member  to  admittance  to  all  horticultural,  anti- 
(piarian  and  art  shows  during  the  year,  to  the  use  of 
the  books  of  the    library    to   the  extent  of  four  vol- 


umes at  a  time  and  to  consultation,  free  of  cost,  of 
the  books  of  the  Salem  Athenteum,  whose  share- 
liolders  enjoy  the  reciprocal  right  of  consulting 
free  the  books  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Life  mem- 
bersliip  of  the  inslituto  is  oblaiiied  by  paying  at  one 
time  tlie  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

OrKICBIUI  or  TUB  KMKX    INRTITIITB. 

ih-etkiUiUt, 

Dftnial  Applelon  White 1S48-4U 

Anhel  llunUngton 1861-05 

Fimncla  PMOiody 186&-4S7 

Henry  Whofttland 1808- 

SecnUtriet, 

lUnry  WliMiUaiMl 1818-08 

Anius  lluwu  JoliiMiiii 18118-70 

John  1tobiiuM>n 1870-71 

AuMM  lluw«  Jubnaon 1871-73 

John  liubiii«on 1873-76 

Q«orga  M«nton  Whipiila 1878- 

7%e  Library, — It  began  with  a  few  shelves  of  books, 
miscellaneous  and  unselected  in  a  small  back  room. 
There  are  now  some  five  or  six  thousand  volumes.  The 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  library,  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  it,  have  made  necessary  a  migration 
from  room  to  room,  until  it  has  reached  its  third  sta- 
tion, where  it  has  fair  accommodations  in  the  room 
which  is  the  last  added  to  the  suite  occupied  by  the 
Fraternity. 

This  library  has  been  gathered  by  gift  wholly.  It 
is  the  only  free  public  library  in  Salem.  Its  large 
number  of  readers  show  an  active  circulation.  The 
number  (»f  books  lost  is  very  small  comparing  favor- 
ably with  all  known  similar  institutions  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Its  Reading- Room  is  supplied  with  the  Salem  papers 
by  the  favor  of  the  publishera,  and  from  some  of  their 
oflices  come  besides  many  of  their  most  desirable  ex- 
changes, several  daily  and  weekly  iiewspaperM, 
pictorial  weeklies,  religious,  scientific  and  literary 
periodicals. 

In  1875  the  Fraternity  became  incorporated  under 
the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  that  it  might  hold  and 
administer  larger  funds,  and  that  its  permanence  and 
efficiency  might  be  the  better  assured. 

Its  h\inds.  In  1873,  Dudley  P.  lingers  of  this  city 
bequeathed  the  income  of  fitleen  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Fraternity  with  something  more  at  the 
death  of  certain  favorite  animals.  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Deland  died  June  29,  187G,  leaving  by  will  five  thous- 
and dollars.  Martha  G.  Wheatland  died  June,  1885, 
leaving  two  thousand  to  the  Fraternity.  With  the 
income  accruing  from  these  funds  and  subscriptions 
from  its  friends  collected  annually,  and  small  sums 
occasionally  from  other  sources,  the  Fraternity,  with 
the  gratuitous  assistance  of  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  enabled  to  do  some  good  work  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  objects  of  its  organization. 

Officers  for  the  tjear  1887-88.— Hetuy  Wheatland 


preaideDt;    G.   W,  MansDelit,    secrelnry ;    William 
Nortbp]',  tremurer. 

Eabt  India  Marink  Socikty.-- Soon  iifVer  the 
t«riiiiiiation  ortho  Iteviilutiiinnry  Wiir,  lliu  merrliiinla 
of  Salem  (lirecleO  Ihcir  atlenlion  L<)  the  opeiiiiig  <il 
new  iivrnues  uf  Irnde,  (wpccinlly  with  llie  countries 
beyond  the  Cope  of  Oood  Hope  nnd  Cniie  Horn  with 
which    this  ounlry  had    previously  no   cminien^ial 

Elins  Hneket  Derby  was  the  pioneer  in  this  direi:- 
tion.  Ilis  Rhi[>ti  were  Ihc  Ttrat  ti>  visit  any  of  tlipse 
ports,  iiikI  to  liijn,  in  ii  grciit  degree,  may  lie  attributed 
the  eatabliBhrnent  of  the  Haat  (aditi  trade  in  Sniem. 
Other  vctaelH  soon  Tollowrd,  and  gnxhinlly  nn  exten- 
sive buNinesa  was  developed,  nhich  created  grcHt  ac- 
tivity in  the  various  industries  ol'  this  place,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  building,  rigging  nntl  fitting 
for  sea  of  vessels  of  various  kinds.  The  young  men 
of  Kulcm  and  ilfl  vieinity,  nn  leaving  the  achuiil,  the 
academy,  and  Uic  uullogo  actuatol  by  Ihc  pruvail- 
ing  spirit  of  the  poriwl,  fur  Iho  nuist  part  entered 
ujKin  n  commercial  career,  and  found  employment  in 
the  counting-room,  on  shijilioard,  ur  with  some  of  the 
ommcrcial  agencies  cstabliflird  in  tiicse  distant 
porta  to  facilitate  the  condiii:liiif>:  of  their  business 
operations.  The  intlucnco  of  Ihcso  siirronndings 
greatly  moditie<l  publiu  sentiment,  nnd  the  outcome 
was  the  organ i7Jition  of  nn  inHtitntion,  having  in  view, 
the  Assisting  ila  unrorliiiuito  nicrnlicrH  or  their  fanii- 
licB,  in  improving  IhcmBelves in  the  knowk'dgeof  navi- 
gnliun  and  of  the  various  trades  in  wbidi  they  were 
engaged,  nntl  incidentally  in  collecting  a  museum 
wliicb  should  represent  the  peculiarities  of  the 
strange  people,  nnd  strnnge  phices  visited  by  its  mem- 
boni  in  their  long  nnd  distant  voyages. 

During  the  anmnier  and  enrly  autumn  of  17'J'.), 
Iho  first  suggestion  of  »iuch  an  institution  wfis  made  by 
a  few  Hhipuinstcrs  who  were  standing  under  tho  leu 
of  a  store  on  the  end  of  Union  Wharf,  where  lliey  were 
in  the  habit  of  congregnting,  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween their  voyngcs.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  .IniiAthan  Ijiimbert,  Joiia.  Ingersoll,  Jacob 
nrowTtlnshiel'l,  .Ir'hn  Oilmiil,  Nalhnurcl  Hilxbun  and 
utliurs  Uy  form  an  asHociiitiou  conHJHtiiig  of  siiuh  ship- 
mnstcrs  only,  as  have  had  n  register  from  Salem,  and 
who  had  nuvigat«<l  those  seas  at  or  beyond  the  Ciipe 
of  Good  Hope,  to  be  called  the  Bast  India  Marine 
Society,  or  by  any  other  name  which  may  bereader 
be  determined.  And  they  also  further  agree  that  the 
Orst  meeting  to  curry  into  effci't  the  above  purposes 
shall  be  held  at  Cupt.  Webb's  tavern,  on  the  18lh  of 
Bejilember  (Wednesday  evening),  ITOD. 

The  meeting  was  held,  nnd  a  romniittcc  was  np- 
IHiintud  to  prcpiirc  the  nrticlcs  niul  to  r<-port  at  the 
iiiocling  to  be  held  on  Monday,  <K-tobur  U,  WDD. 

At  the  aiyimmcd  meeting  the  articles  were  rend 
separntcly  nnd  ndoplul.  Olhccm  chosen  as  follows: 
Ilcnjnniin  Hodges,  president ;  Ichnbod  Nichols,  Jona- 
than Laniljerl,  Ilciijamiii  Carpenter,  committee  of  «b- 
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eorvntton;  Jonathan  Hodges,  secretary  ;  Jacob  Crown- 
in  shield,  treasurer. 

Iter.  William  Ilentley  of  tho  E^ist  rnrish,  many  of 
wlumo  pariNliiiiners  followed  the  sea  and  were  inter- 
ested in  or  members  of  the  new  suciely  writes  in  his 
journal : 


.Mnd  n«s  In  rIts  lilm  kim  |ilan  «f  i 
(rft^mb  oniir  <mllniUnn  Hicliinil  cliim 
HtM  ullclia  rnHii   Ilia  •knlchca  i^ifn 


,  KniK  tiKim 


Iho  fpcclnt'iK  Hint  liAfI  lictii  ivciiinii1iiii<il/' 

This  may  bo  considerctt  one  of  thcenrliest  museums 
in  this  country,  and  it  has  had  a  world-wide  fame. 
There  wns  at  that  lime  a  museum  in  Boston  which 
ctmiincnccd  with  an  c.\hibiti<ni  of  n  few  wax  fgurcsat 
llio  American  (To (fee- house,  on  t^tate  Street,  llr. 
Daniel  Bowen  the  proprietor.  In  1795  he  moved  his 
collections  to  n  hall  in  Uromfietd  Street,  when  it 
took  tho  name  of  the  Columbian  Museum;  it  wiw  de- 
stroyed by  fire  January  3, 1803.  ^Olhcr  collections 
were  formed  but  had  not  a  uimtinuous  history,  nor 
were  any  of  these  earlier  museums  eHtabtished  for 
BcicntiKc  pur|>oscs. 

Tho  act  nf  Iiicor|>orati<ni  having  pjisscd  both 
branches  of  tiie  Legislature  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  March  3, 1801.    Theobjects  are  r 

1st.  To  assist  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
membora  wlio  may  need  the  puinie  from  the  income  of 
the  fnnrlsof  the  Koiioty,  which  nerc  obljiineil  fiom 
the  l<H»  of  admiHsiimx  an<l  the  annual  lUBcHsmuNls; 
also  from  doimlions  and  bc<|ucsts. 

2d.  To  collect  such  facts  aud  observations  as  tend 
to  the  improvemeul  and  security  of  navigatiou.  For 
this  purpose  every  member  bound  to  sen  was  autliur- 
izvd  to  receive  a  blank  journal,  in  which  ho  is  Ui  in- 
sert all  things  worthy  of  notice  which  occur  during 
his  voyage,  particularly  his  observations  on  the  vari- 
ation of  the  compas',  bearings  ami  distances  of  capes 
and  headlands,  of  the  latitude  nnd  limgitndo  of  the 
imrtx,  isInndH,  rocks  nnd  shoals;  nnd  ii|inii  his  return 
to  dc|M>sit  the  wimo  with  tho  society.  Thoeo  journals 
are  aflerwanls  bound  iii  volumes  under  tho  direction 
of  the  inspector,  with  a  litblc  of  contents  or  index. 
Ninety  of  these  journ.ils,  prior  to  18S1,  of  voyages 
made  to  various  parts  of  the  wurld,  and  in  Beveral  in- 
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Htaiices  to  places  rarely  visited,  have  already  been  de- 
posited ;  recourse  has  often  been  had  to  them  to  cor- 
rect the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  our  shiiw,  also  Tor 
liistorical  purposes. 

Many  o\'  llie  journals  arc  beautiful  examples  of 
neatness  and  line  penmanship,  and  are  embellished, 
here  and  there,  with  diagrams,  maps,  drawings  of 
coasts  and  even  with  sketches  of  native  craft.  The 
society  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
United  Slates  Government  and  the  scientific  records 
made  by  its  members  have  received  more  than  ordi- 
nary mention  by  well-known  authors  of  works  on  me- 
tooroh)i,'y.  The  endorsement  of  the  society  wjis  ever 
considered  a  guarantee  of  the  highest  character. 
Oomm<uh»re  Maury  in  ccmipiling  Ids  well-known 
wintl  charU  continually  used  the  society's  journals, 
and  Captains  Charles  M.  Endicott  and  James  D.  Gillis^ 
mendiers  of  the  society,  prepared  charto  of  Sumatra 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the  criuso  of 
the  United  States  frigate  "  Potomac,"  which  vessel 
was  sent  out  in  1831  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
this  in  connection  with  other  work,  as  **  more  ably 
performed  (I>y  these  gentlemen)  than  it  couhl  have 
been  with  our  limiletl  nnitcrial."  (800  Hist.  Sketch 
of  Salem,  p.  154.) 

To  the  library  of  which  these  journals  formed  the 
nucleu.-*,  were  added  by  purchase  and  gift  "books  of 
history,  of  voyages  Sc  travels  and  of  navigation; 
anumg  them  are  several  rare  valuable  editions  of  the 
celebrated  voyages  of  Perouse,  Cook  &  Vancouver." 
With  ''  the  same  view  the  President  and  committee 
have  authority  to  purchase  books  of  similar  character 
as  they  may  deem  useful  to  the  society."  This  was 
more  applicable  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  India  trade 
in  Salem  than  at  the  present  time;  since  then  other 
institutions  have  been  organized,  whose  objects  are 
mainly  to  take  care  that  this  and  allied  classes  of 
books  are  accessible  to  scholars  as  well  as  to  the  gen 

eral  reatler. 

3tl.  To  form  a   museum    of  natural    and  artificial 
curiosities,  particularly  such  as  are  tt)  be  found  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.      This 
has  been  obtained,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
valuable  donations  of   the   members    as    well  as  of 
others  friemlly  to  the   institution.    The  fame  of  this 
Museum  was,  at  firat,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  pub- 
lic interest  as  a  collection  of  curiosities,  an«l  not  on 
account  of  its  scientilic  value;  yet  the  originat4)rs  of 
this    work     devisetl    for     themselves     methods    and 
plans,  based  ui)on  the   onlerly    ways  of  transacting 
business  at  that  time,  which  are    very  commendable. 
They  instructed  the  members  whenever  their  voyages 
should  take  them  among  uncivilizetl  people  U)  collect 
the   utensils,   weapons  and   dresses   of  sm:h    people; 
also  accounts  of  native   customs  were  ollen  noted  in 
their  journals  or  communications  by  letter  to  the  so- 
ciety ;  collections  of  shells,  birds,  mamnnils,  etc.,  also 
specimens  of  the  llora  and  of  the  geology  were  con- 
tributed. 


The  scientific  man  of  to-day  finds  among  these 
fruits  of  their  labor  much  valuable  and  interesting 
material  to  aid  him  in  his  researches  and  investiga- 
tions, eaiiecially  in  the  science  of  anthro|K)logy.  They 
buildcd  better  than  lliey  knew. 

The  Annual  FesHoiiU  of  the  Society  in  November 
were  very  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  public  in 
the  early  yeani  of  iU  history.  The  society  formerly 
paraded  through  the  streets,  the  ofiicers  usually 
dressed  in  P^astern  costume,  with  battle  axes,  spears 
and  other  warlike  weapons;  there  wiu*  also  a  palan- 
(|uin,  in  which  reclined  a  boy  apparclle<1  in  most 
g(»rgeons  habiliments,  iMirnc  by  |hjii«mih  in  the  I'liwt 
Indian  dress,  attended  with  fan  and  hookah  bearem 
and  every  other  aecompaidmcnt  of  an  VmaI  Indian 
ecjuipage. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  closed  with  a  banquet 
with  toasts,  sentiments,  etc.  These  have  now  passed 
away,  and  the  annual  gathering  is  not  marked  by 
any  outward  display.  We  copy  from  the  press  of 
that  day  a  report  of  the  meetings  in  1804  and  1805. 

On  Wedncsilay  hutt  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kakt  India  Ma itiNKSociirr Y.    On   this  occasion  is 
the  chfdce  of  their  ollicers,  and  an  elegant  dinner  is 
provideil.     Before  dinner    the    members    proceeded 
from  their  hall  under  an  escort  of  the  cadet  company 
and  attended  with   an  excellent  band  of  music.    As 
their  cabinet  displays  the  richwt  collection  of  liljist- 
ern  curiosities,  and  furnishes  the    principal  dresses 
and  ornaments,  as   well   iis  nuirtial    instruments  and 
inventions  of  the  oriental   nations,  a  proper  exhibi- 
tion was  made  for  the  gratilication  of  the  numerous 
citizens   assembled   to    view    the    procession.      The 
whole   siene   provoked    curiosity,    and    iudulgcnl  it, 
while  gotMl  taste  and  ilignity  «)f  manners  justified  it. 
Capt.  Benjamin  lloilges  has  continued  to    receive  the 
annual  invitation  U»  be  their   president,  while  all  the 
members   have  generously  contributed  to  alfortl  such 
communications  and  such  articles  as  have  enriched 
their  records  ami    their  collections.     The  Museum   is 
ilecorateil  with  instructive  historical  paintings,  at  the 
expense  of  the  society.     The  celebrated  navigsitors  ap- 
pear on   its  walls.     Itich  specimens  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Natural  History  are  already  obUuneil,  and   no 
country  is   forgotten  which   h:is  allordetl  anything  to 
the  antiquarian,  the  historian,  or  the  friend  of  com- 
merce.* 

On   Weilnesday  last  Tin;    IOast    Iniha    Maici.nk 
Soc^lKTY   haul  their  annual  meeting,  with  the  festive 
scenes   in   which  they  recall  (heir  former  friendships, 
recount  their  services  and    urge   their   common  y.eal 
for  the  pn>motiou  t»f  the  end  of  lluir  sociely.     Tliei* 
success  has  heen  w«>rlhy  of  Ihcir  great  allinipts,  an«l 
their  exertions  have  Ikhmi  sin:h  as  have  been  unpri^' 
cedented   in  our  country.     Their   nmseum,  happy  iis 
it^  arrangements  and  elegant  in  its  display  of  its  ricU' 
(.^ — with   the  nianv  suhjocts   it  cmhnucs — (he  grr:i  t 
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variety  with  which  it  is  enriched,  does  honor  to  their 
taste,  their  inquiries  and  their  diligence.  It  was  a 
great  diminution  of  their  pleasure  to  be  deprived  of 
the  coinp:iiiy  of  thoir  prcsidont,  Ctipt.  II.  Iloiljri^,  who 
was  uiiablu  to  attend.  Captain  (Jar|»tMiler,  the  vice- 
president,  presided  on  the  occasion  with  dignity. 

The  military  parade  was  by  ihe  Light  Infantry, 
under  Captain  Saunders,  and  the  procession  was  ad- 
mired as  a  just  display  of  the  eastern  manners.  The 
whole  scene  was  powerful  in  convincing  us  of  the 
personal  merit  of  the  members,  of  the  benefits  from 
their  institution,  and  of  the  xeal  with  which  they 
have  ])romotcd  its  best  reputation.^ 

November  2,  180.*},  the  society  voted  to  take  the 
room  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  then  being 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Salem  I^aiik 
and  the  Salem  Insurance  Company  on  the  first  floor, 
on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  land  now  occupied  by 
the  Downing  lUock— <limension  of  the  hanio  forty 
feet  by  lilly-four.  On  the  7tli  of  March,  1804,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  remove  the  collections  and 
to  arrange  the  same  in  the  new  hull. 

July  8,  1817, —  Volfd  to  accept  the  invitation  from 
the  committee  of  arrangements  to  join  the  procession 
this  day, — reception  of  James  Monroe,  President  of 
the  United  States.  Also  voted  that  the  president  of 
the  society  be  requesteil  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
society  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  museum  with  his 
Buit<\  anil  al.s(»  to  wait  on  the  (lovcrnor  of  the  com- 
monwealth with  a  similar  invitation, — and  at  such 
time  as  they  shall  appoint  fur  the  purpose,  the  oflicers 
of  the  society  to  attend  them  to  the  hall. 

July  6,  1820,  Voted  that  the  president  and  commit- 
tee be  authorized  to  procure  printed  copies  of  the 
catalogue'  now  preparing,  to  furnish  each  member 
(or  the  family  of  each  member  deceased)  with  a  copy 
and  to  present  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  society  to 
such  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  as  the 
president  and  committee  may  think  proper.* 

Voted,  That  the  president  and  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  engage  Dr.  Seth  Bass  to  su])erintend  the 
museum  under  their  direction  and  for  such  compen- 
sation lui  they  nniy  judge  reimonable. 

January  7,  1824. —  Voted ,  That  the  subject  of  en- 
larging the  hall  or  procuring  another  hall  be  submit- 
ted to  a  committee.  May  19,  1824,  the  committee  re- 
ported that  a  new  building  may  be  erected  that  will 
accommodate  the  society  in  the  most  convenient  man- 
ner and  they  subjoin  for  their  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing proposal,  to  be  offered  for  subscription  imme- 
diately : — 


*  Sahm  JteghUtr,  Mnmlrtfi^  Nopfmbrr  II,  iSOri. 

<Tlio  flmt  priiitoil  catnlogiio  of  olijcctt  In  the  mitsenm,  Jonrnftln,  lift  of 
imtmbori,  etc.,  while  the  collecUons  were  in  the  Salcni  Dunk  I)uildinf(. 
Thbi  gnve  '22no  nmmbora.  In  1826  the  mnaenm  mored  to  the  Kest  India 
Mnriiio  Hull,  and  by  the  tmpotns  thtu  given  the  colloctlone  were  rapidly 
angnioiitc«1,  lo  (hat  In  1831,  when  the  eocond  edition  was  printed,  h9- 
■Idea  liaYlng  aonio  entailment,  gave  4290  memben  for  the  mtmam. 
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"  A  lot  of  land  may  be  had  near  the  preeent  ball,  of  a  proper  slie  tot 
erecting  the  contemplated  building,  and  that  It  may  be  completed  in  the 
conree  of  the  next  year,  proposals  for  erecting  a  bnllding  of  about  45  by 
ti5  fpttt  for  R.  I.  M.  8.  and  other  purpoaee,  by  an  aaMK'iation  to  be  incor* 
|Mirnir«l  for  (lin  pur|MMn  niidor  tlio  ntinio  uf  tho  KnNt  India  MRrino  Hall 
(^>r|M»i-nlii>n  ;  oiit«  hiiiiilrc<l  nnd  lifly  itlmn'e  at  f  1(N)  i«Mnh  ;  I  hit  wm*  inly  to 
luke  MS  many  Hharcs  as  thoy  mny  doeni  profter,  the  remainder  to  mem* 
bers  of  Ihe  society  or  other  parties.** 

Twenty-nxth  Anniversary — Dedication  of  the  New 
Hall,  Friday,  October  14,  1825.— Celebration  by  a 
public  procession  and  dinner,  on  the  occasion  of 
taking  possession  of  the  hall  which  they  have  lately 
erected  and  fitted  up  in  splendid  manner  for  their 
accommodation.  This  hall,  over  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  forty  in  brcsidth,  is  as  chaste  and  beautiful 
a  specimen  of  architecture  as  our  country  can  exhibit, 
and  filled  as  it  is  by  the  rare  and  curious  productions 
of  nature  and  art  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
forms  a  cabinet  unrivalled  in  this  and  excelled  per- 
haps by  few  in  any  country. 

On  this  .occ:i8ioii  the  society  was  honored  b}'  the 
company  of  the  President  of  the  Uniteil  States  and 
many  other  distinguiKlied  guests,  amongst  whom  were 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  member 
of  Congress  for  this  district;  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
Mayor  of  Hoston ;  Hon.  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Executive 
Council ;  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  President  Kirk- 
land,  of  Harvard  University,  and  a  large  number  of 
merchants,  professional  men  and  others. 

The  society,  with  its  guests,  moved  in  procession  at 
two  oVlock  from  Hamilton  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  Uichard  S.  Rogers  and  Jonathan  P.  Saunders, 
Esqrs.,  and,  escorted  by  a  fine  band  of  music,  pro- 
ceeded through  some  of  the  principal  streets  to  their 
new  hall  on  Essex  Street.  The  occasion  drew  together 
a  vast  concourse  of  citizens,  who  testifitrd  by  repeated 
cheers  and  greetings  their  happiness  at  beholding  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  a  style  of  magnificence. 
The  religious  services  were  performed  by  llev.  Dr. 
Kirkland  and  Itev.  Mr.  Cornelius.  Hon.  Stepheji 
White,  President  of  the  Society,  preiided  at  the  tables. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  good, 
health  and  Hpirits.  The  toasts  were  announced  by 
John  W.  Treadwell,  Esq.,  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

December  81,  1866.— The  report  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Silsbee,  respecting  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer- 
ence of  its  building  and  collections  to  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, or  Mr.  Peabody  or  his  trustees,  was  read  and 
accepted. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  thoughtful 
originators  and  promoters  of  this  institution,  which, 
afler  flourishing  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  trans- 
fers to  younger  hands  the  aire  and  continuance  of  its 
scientific  and  other  collections,  reserving  for  itself  the 
administration  of  its  noble  charities,  which  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  institution  exists. 

Superintendents  of  Museum,  Seth  Bass,  M.D.,  Mai- 
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thus  A.  Ward,  M.D.,  George  Osborne,  M.D.,  Charles 
G.  Page,  M.D.,  Henry  Wheatland,  M.D.,  George  D. 

W  1        • 


Phippen. 


Tin-:  Pica  no  I)  Y  A('Ai>kmy  of  Sciknok. — With  the 
decline  of  Salem's  foreign  commerce  the  b^t  Indhi 
Marine  Society  fonnd  it  more  tind  more  diiticult  to 
obtain  means  for  conducting  the  museum  which  it 
had  maintained  with  increasing  success  since  1709. 
Few  new  members  joined  the  society,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  invested  funds  and  membership  assess- 
ments were  all  required  for  the  charitable  objects  of 
the  organization.  The  museum,  therefore,  became  a 
burden,  and  serious  thoughts  weie  entertained  of  sell- 
ing the  collections. 

At  about  tlie  same  time  the  ICssex  Institute  had  ac- 
cumulated a  large  and  vahiable  collection  of  objects 
relating  to  natural  history,  the  care  of  which,  with 
the  limited  means  then  at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose, 
threatened  to  seriously  embarrass  the  society  and  dis- 
])erae  the  band  of  scientists  who  had  collected  and 
were  working  under  the  auspices  of  that  institution. 

In  I8G(),  through  the  instrumcnUility  of  Mr.  Fran- 
(;is  Peabo<ly,  at  the  time  president  of  the  ]*^^ex  Insti- 
tute, the  existing  condition  of  aflairs  with  these  insti- 
tutions was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  of  London.  After  a  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  nnitter,  both  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peabody 
and  those  interested  in  the  institutions  here,  a  general 
understanding  wns  arrived  nt,  and  on  February  20, 
IS(»7,  Mr.  (Jeorgt?  l\?abody  generously  placcid  in  the 
hands  of  several  gentlemen  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars,  *'  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  useful  knowledge  in  Essex  County,"  to 
be  exi)ended  in  a  nninner  indicated  by  a  letter  of  trust 
and  as  understood  between  himself  and  the  trustees 
named,  and  who,  on  Saturday,  March  2,  18(>7,  or- 
gjini/ird  as  tlie  '"rrustces  of  the  Pealxxly  Aeatlemy 
of  Science,"  with  Mr.  Francis  Peabody  as  president. 
The  Fast  India  Mavine  Hall  property  was  purchiised 
and  the  large  exhibition-room  was  refitted  for  museum 
purposes  with  a  special  portion  of  the  fund,  according 
to  the  request  of  the  donor.  The  museum  of  the  East 
India  Marine  Society  and  the  natural  history  and  eth- 
nological collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  were  then 
])laced  in  the  hands  of  the  academy  trustees  as  per- 
manent deposits.  These  were  arranged  in  East  India 
Marine  Hall,  which  was  dedicjited  August  10, 18(59, 
and  opened  to  the  public,  the  act  of  incorporation,  ap- 
]»roved  April  13,  1HG8,  having  passed  both  branches 
of  the  liCgislature. 

Thus,  through  the  instructions  of  the  founder,  the 
work  of  the  institution  was  clearly  indicated,  and, 
although  tlic  funds  were  given  fi)r  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county,  the  directions  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lOast  India  Marine  Hall  property  and 
the  agreements  with  the  societies  depositing  their  col- 
lections definitely  located  the  institution  in  Salem, 
where  its  work  must  be  conducted. 


It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  trustees  to  carry  out 
Mr.  Peabody*s  wishes  by  managing  the  afiairs  of  the 
institution  on  as  broad  a  plan  as  the  income  from  the 
funds  will  permit.  The  museum,  to  which  very  large 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  trustees  since  18li7, 
through  exchange,  purchase  and  by  gift,  is  arranged 
as  an  easy  object-lesson  in  natural  history.  All  the 
specimens  in  the  cases  are  labelled  clearly,  larger 
curds  and  signs  being  placed  to  indicate  the  groups  of 
the  animals  or  minerals  and  the  divisions  of  the  eth- 
nological collections.  By  this  means  the  difficult 
problem  of  a  catalogue  for  the  use  of  visitors  is 
avoided.  This  system  is  with  the  trustees  a  ueceasity, 
as  tlie  visitors  to  the  museum  number  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  annually,  and  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
persoiiH  without  any  scientific  training  whatever,  and, 
in  order  that  the  museum  shall  be  of  any  benefit  to 
them  and  furnish  them  with  instruction,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  collections  must  at  once  be  made  simple 
and  attractive.  The  ofRce  of  the  academy  is  ever 
open  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  make  imjuiries  as 
to  the  nature  of  any  rock,  animal  or  plant,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  coming  under  the  geiicnil  head  of  science. 
All  feuch  in(|uiries  are  answered  us  far  as  possible, and, 
at  least,  the  inquirer  is  directed  where  he  may  gain 
the  information  he  seeks.  In  187G  a  summer  school 
of  biology  was  established  by  the  trustees,  which  was 
conducted  for  six  seasons,  and  only  discontinued  when 
it  was  found  that  very  few  persons  from  Essex  County 
cared  to  avail  themselves  of  its  instruction,  nearly  all 
the  Mtudeiils  coming  from  the  Wentern  Slate^i.  Dur- 
ing the  conlinuance  of  the  school,  lectures  were  given 
and  laboratory  work  conducted  by  well-known  special- 
ists in  all  branches  of  natural  history.  In  addition 
to  this  work,  special  students  have  been  received  at 
the  academy  and  classes  in  various  branches  of  natu- 
ral history  are  from  time  to  time  eruiducted,  and, 
since  the  completion  of  the  addition  to  the  building 
and  the  opening  of  Academy  Hall,  public  lectures 
have  beofi  given  by  men  of  acknowledged  scientific 
attainments  at  such  hours  and  at  a  rate  of  admission 
so  low  as  to  come  within  the  reach  of  all.  Of  scien- 
tific memoirs  the  academy  has  publisheil  two  volumes, 
chiefly  of  original  researches  by  the  oflicers  of  the 
academy,  and,  in  addition,  nineteen  annual  reports, 
several  of  which  include  scientific  papers,  have  been 
issued.  By  a  system  of  exchange,  a  largo  library  of 
the  publications  of  similar  institutions,  both  of  this 
country  and  abroad,  has  been  brought  togc'.her. 

The  officers  of  the  academy  at  the  present  time  are : 
Trustees, — William  C.  Fmlicott,  President ;  Henry 
Wheatland,  Vice-Preiident ;  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr., 
Secretary  ;  all  of  Salem  ;  James  II.  Nichols  of  Haver- 
hill, (Jcorge  Peabody  Russell  of  ICngland,  S.  Enilicott 
Peabody  of  Salem,  (Jeorge  ('ogswell  of  Bradford,  John 
Robinson  of  Salem,  Treasurer.  The  last  three  named 
have  been  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  Francis  Peabody  and  Dr.  Henry  0.  Perkins 
and  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray. 
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The  first  director  under  tlie  trustees  was  Professor 
Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  now  of  Cambridge,  who  was 
followed  in  1876  by  Dr.  AlpheusS.  Packard,  Professor 
in  Brown  University,  and,  in  1880,  by  the  present  di- 
rector. Prof,  liklward  S.  Morse. 

The  museum  and  assistanU  there  employed  are  in 
charge  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  llobinson.  The  museum 
is  open  free  to  the  public  every  week  day  from  9  to  6 
o'clock,  and,  pending  the  completion  of  the  new  ex- 
hibition room  in  the  addition  to  the  main  building,  as 
at  present  arranged  in  KastTndia  Marine  ]  fall,  it  con- 
tains, on  the  western  side  of  the  main  floor,  an  educa- 
tional collection  illustrating  the  orders  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  arranged  in  their  pr(»per  sequence,  from  the 
lowest  forms  to  the  highest.  This  collection  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Essex  Institute  in  the  year 
1867. 

On  the  eastern  side  are  arranged  the  Ethnological 
collections,  principally  received  from  the  E:ust  India 
Marine  Society,  which  are  subdivided  according  to 
race««  or  countries.  This  collection  ranks  amon? 
the  very  highest  in  importance  in  America.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  South  Sea  Island  implements,  cloths, 
models,  idols,  dnniestic  utensils,  etc.,  and  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  East  Indian  life-size  models  of  native 
characters,  besides  the  boats,  clothing,  utensils,  imple- 
ments of  war  and  of  domestic  use  from  these  coun- 
tries, and  from  Africa,  Arabia,  and  North  and  South 
America.  The  collection  from  Japan  is  very  line, 
having  been  formed  by  the  director  during  his  last 
visit  to  that  country.  A  collection  from  Korea  and 
another  illustrating  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America;  have  just  been  added  to  the  museum. 

The  gallery  is  devoted  to  the  Natural  History  and 
Archaeology  of  Essex  County.  Nearly  all  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  flora  and  fauna  are  repropcnted  by  pre- 
served specimens;  the  collection  of  birds  and  that  of 
native  woods  being  especially  fine.  The  academy  has, 
also,  the  best  local  collection  of  prehistoric  implements 
and  utensils  of  stone,  bone  and  clay  to  be  found  in 
Essex  County. 

An  educational  collection  of  minerals  has  recently 
been  arranged  in  the  central  gallery  case. 

Academy  Hall,  previously  referred  to,  is  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  fire-proof  addition  to  the  East  India 
Marine  Hall  building.  It  has  a  pleasant  audience- 
room  with  a  seating  capacity  for  three  hundred  and 
fifly  persons,  and  is  well  ventilated  and  tastefully 
decorated.  The  hall  was  arranged  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  academy,  but,  having  a  separate  public 
entrance,  it  is  rented  for  such  other  purposes  as  are 
deemed  suitable  by  the  trustees. 

TifK  Salkm  LycI'Utm  was  founded  in  the  month  of 
January,  1880,  ''for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction 
and  rational  entertainment  by  means  of  lectures, 
Ac."  The  persons  engaged  in  this  formation  were 
among  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  town.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Francis 


Peabody,  on  January  4,  1830 ;  a  meeting  was  subse- 
quently held  in  Town  Hall,  where  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  submit  the 
same  for  inspection  to  the  citizens  of  Salem." 

On  the  evening  of  January  18,  18')0,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Essex  House,  and  a  formal  organiza- 
tion was  effected  by  the  choice  of  Daniel  A.  White, 
president;  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  vice-president; 
Charles  W.  Upham,  corresponding  Secretary ;  Stephen 
P.  Webb,  recording  secretary;  Francis  Peabody, 
treasurer,  and  a  board  of  ten  managers  which  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Jiufus  Choate,  Leverelt  Salton- 
stall  and  Caleb  Foote. 

In  the  original  plan  a  series  of  public  debates  was 
contemplated,  but  this  intention  was  never  carried 
out.  A  course  of  lectures  was,  however,  started  at 
once,  and  in  the  first  course  all  but  four  were  de- 
livered by  gentlemen  of  Salem.  The  lectures  were 
first  given  in  the  Methodist  meetinghouse  on  Sewall 
Street,  and  afterwards  in  the  Universalist  meeting- 
house. But  during  the  summer  of  1830  plans  were 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  ])rcscnt  Lyceum 
Hall,  which  was  built  and  ready  for  occupancy  in 
January,  1831 ,  at  a  cost  of  $303G,  the  land  upon 
which  it  was  erected  costing  seven  hundred  and  fifLy 
dollars. 

For  over  half  a  century  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
\\i\s  been  delivered  before  the  Salem  Lyceum,  and 
during  a  portion  of  that  time  the  demand  for  tickets 
lias  so  far  exceeded  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  that 
a  duplicate  course  has  been  given — ^gentlemen's  tickets 
at  the  outset  were  sold  for  one  dollar,  and  ladies' 
tickets  for  seventy-five  cents ;  but  it  was  not  consid- 
ered proper  for  ladies  to  purchase  tickets  unless  "  in- 
troduced "  by  a  gentleman,  and  the  tickets  issued  to 
them  ran  as  follows:  "Admit  to  the  Salem  Lyceum 

a  Lady    introduced   by    ."      In    the    changes 

which  fifty  years  have  brought  about,  ladies  not  only 
purchase  tickets  on  e<iual  terms  with  gentlemen,  but 
appear  upon  the  platform  as  lecturers,  without  ques- 
tion or  comment. 

Nearly  a  thousand  lectures  have  been  delivered  be- 
fore the  Lyceum,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  in- 
stitution in  the  country  could  present  such  a  distin- 
guished list.  Judge  Daniel  A.  White  delivered  the 
first  lecture,  his  subject  being  "  Advantages  of  Knowl- 
edge/' and  the  list  of  lecturers  includes  such  names  as 
Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate.  Edward  Everett,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Caleb  Cushing,  Charles  Sumner, 
Henry  Wilson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Wendell  Phillips,  Louis  Agassiz,  George 
Bancroft,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Horace  Mann, 
Jared  Sparks  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Among  the 
Salem  lecturers  were  Judge  Daniel  A.  AVhite,  Francis 
Peabody,  Rufus  Choate,  Thomas  Spencer,  Stephen  0. 
Phillips,  Henry  Colman,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Charles 
W.  Upham,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Joshua  H.  Ward, 
Caleb  Foote  and  Qeorge  B.  Loriug.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson    lectured   in   thirty-two  different  courses. 
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His  first  lecture  was  given  in  1835,  ftnd  hU  Ust  in 
1870. 

The  Lyceum  can  no  longer  offer  hucIi  attrocliona  to 
its  patrons.  The  public  taste  hni  olianged,  and  dn- 
mands  Hinuscmcnt  mthcr  than  inalrucUon  in  such  n 
form.  The  purely  literary  lecture  as  u  source  of 
general  en tertninment  is  almoBt  ii  ihing  of  Llic  pnat. 
The  amiill  cost  of  the  chenp  editioiu  of  the  books  of 
the  present  day  which  enable*  an  author  to  nddreaa  a 
lai^er  audicnue  at  le-a  inconvenience  to  himself,  may 
have  aomclhing  to  do  with  tliis  changv.  Wbothur 
this  be  BO  nr  not  the  interest  in  the  Lyceum  lectures 
has  not  been  maintaineti  of  hit«  years,  and  tlie  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be  deemed  nd- 
visiible  to  bring  the  affiiira  of  this  old  time  institution 
to  &  close. 

The  board  of  officers  at  preaent  consists  of  President, 
George  H.  luring ;  Secrelary,  Clmrlea  S.  Osgood ; 
Treasurer,  Gilbert  L.  Slreeter.  Trustees,  George 
Pcabody  and  Caleb  Fuote,  and  a  board  uf  eight  man- 
agen. 

Salrm  Fraternity. — On  the  7lh  of  February, 
IftiS).  Mr.  Airre.1  Stone,  of  I'ruvidw.c-o,  forintTly  u 
resident  of  Biilein,  by  invitalicin  uddrcssod  a  meeting 
at  the  East  Church,  explaining  the  working  of  the 
Providence  Union.  The  next  evening  a  few  persons 
came  together  in  the  parlor  of  Benjamin  H.  Bilsbee, 
Est].,  (o  confer  upon  th^  matter  further.  Other  mectr 
ings  followed  nt  tliu  same  place,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Siilem  Fraternity,  nndcr  a  constitu- 
tion wliieb  slates  the  purpose  of  the  orgnuiuitioii  to 
bo  "to  provide  evening  instruclitin  and  amusement" 
for  such  of  our  population  as  "being  confined  to 
their  work  during  the  day  need  rccroation  ut  lliu 
close  of  their  labors." 

The  experiment  fairly  began  on  the  aist  of  April, 
ISli'.l,  on  which  evening  tliu  weatiTU  range  of  niouis 
on  the  second  floor  of  Dowuing's  Uluck,  17Q  Essex 
Street,  was  opened  fur  the  purpose  fruiu  fnmt  to 
rear.  The  phiea  was  well  chosen;  uentrn.1, ncccasible, 
attractive  in  its  principal  rooms,  while  the  thorough- 
fare of  the  Essex  Street  prome»a'der«  led  directly  past 
itadoor.  The  rooms  wore  designated  aa  lunuscment, 
reading,  school  and  work-rooms. 

A  year  and  a  hiilf  after  lis  opening  a  winter  couise 
of  lectures  was  started.  On  Saturday  oveuings  the 
giimcs  mid  nmuneiuent  were  auajH'iLdcd,  and  their 
room  was  taken  fur  this  object.  Gen.  II.  K.  Oliver 
gave  the  first  lecture  on  Saturday  evening,  October 
22,  1870,  subject  "Good  Mannera."  These  lectures 
were  continued  on  successivo  Uaturday  eveninga  for 
sovcral  ycsra  will)  great  success,  interspersed  with 
familiar  talks  upon  different  mechanical  trades  and 
vnriiiiis  induHlrica  by  practical  workers  in  them. 

Tiiii  YouNO  Mun's  Union  was  organized  in  1855, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  flourishing  institution.  11 
maintained  a  reading-room,  and  each  seuson  a  course 
of  lectures  and  en  Icr  lain  men  la  was  given   under  its 


auspices,  but,  failing  to  maintain  its  membership,  it 
was  dissolved  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

SaI.BU    CFtARtTABLIi  MRCtlAHtO  AasORIATION. — 

OrganiEed  October  1,  1817;  incor|iornted  Juno  4, 
182'2 ;  consists  of  regular  ajiprenliucd  meclianies  and 
of  mnnuruv.turcra,  citixons  of  the  city  uf  Salcin  and 
vicinity.  Ita  object  is  to  extend  the  means  of  iise- 
fulnces  by  encouraging  the  Ingenious,  hy  assisting  the 
necessitous,  and  by  promoting  rautaal  good  offices 
with  each  other. 

A  donation  of  books  from  Mr.  Oliver  Parsons,  in 
April,  1830,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  liliraty  be- 
longing to  thia  institution.  A  commitloi  was  then 
appointed  to  solicit  cojitributiona,  and  lu  July  of  that 
yciir  thn  number  ol  volumes  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred. In  January,  1821,  Hr.  Ilenjamin  I'ickman  pr^ 
sented  a  complete  aet  of  Rees'Cyelopa^ia.  From  this 
time  the  library  has  nnnunlly  increased  by  donations 
and  special  appropriations,  and  at  present  numbers 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumeB. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  middle  eaetern  room  under  lh« 
Mechanic  Hall,  and  is  opened  on  Saturday  evenings 
for  the  delivery  of  boi<ks.  Thia  inslltutinn  early 
iido[>tud  the  plan  of  hiivinj;  popnhir  IcclurcB  on  liter- 
ature and  science  delivered  to  the  members  and  their 
families.  The  firtt  lecture  waa  delivered  by  Dr. 
George  Chontc  on  Thursday  evening,  January  24, 
1828,  in  Franklin  Hall.  These  lectures  were  euntin- 
(led  weekly,  usually  oji  Thursday  evenings,  during  tlic 
winter  season,  lor  alwut  thirly-i-ight  years.  They 
have  since  been  delivered  in  their  rooms,  Derby 
Square,  then  Washington  Hall,  Lyceum  Hall  and 
Mechanic's  Hall. 

This  association  was  inatrtimental  in  the  building 
of  Mcehanics'  Hall,  iit  IKtU.  A  atock  compiuiy  was 
incor]>oratcd  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the  association 
invesleil  a  portion  uf  iU  fuuibi,  the  muaind.r  of  the 
atoek  l>eing  taken  by  Ihu  Siileni  Lyeeuiii  and  the 
members  and  rrionda  of  the  aasueiation.  In  1870  it 
was  enlargeil  and  entirely  rcmoilollod,  in  its  prusunt 
condition. 

In  September,  1849,  its  first  meeting  waa  held  in 
the  abovc-niimed  building.  It  was  very  sueccssful 
and  creditable  to  the  Itoard  of  Managcra  and  all  who 
were  interested  in  its  success. 

The  first  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the  gov- 
crnmciil  of  the  assncialion  was  held  at  the  Mechanic's 
Hall,  Hulcm,  eomiiicnciog  uu  Monday  Su|>tvmber  '14, 
1849.  A  good  representation  of  the  products  of  our 
varied  industries  was  arranged  upon  the  tables  mak- 
ing a  very  creditable  appearance.  Forty-four  medals 
and  lilty-two  dijilomaa  were  awarded  by  the  judges. 

OliIJ  FEM-owaiiU".' — The  exact  date  of  the  origin 
of  Odil  Fellowship  in  MasiachuacLts  is  not  known. 
The  first  lodge,  self-iustitnted  and  without  a  charter, 
held  its  sessions  in  Boston,  No  reconb)  of  ita  early 
meetings  were  preserved.    On  the  26th  of  March, 

1  U/  Duhil  &.  llacu. 
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1820,  it  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  ofTiccrs,  the 
adoption  of  a  name,  and  of  laws  for  its  government, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 
Tt  was  instituted  under  the  name  of  Mns^^achnsetts 
Lodge,  No.  1.  On  tlie  11th  of  March,  1823,  Siloani 
I^ge,  No.  2,  was  instituted.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
Miissacliusctts  Lodge  wrote  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Maryland,  recognizing  it  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
order  in  the  United  States,  and  asking  for  a  charter 
to  be  granted  to  it  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  request  was  grantwl,  and  tlic  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  was  duly  organized  June  9, 
1823. 

The  grow  til  of  tho  order  in  MiissachusoKs  was  not 
rapid,  and  after  a  few  years  it  became  nearly  extinct. 
Prior  to  1832  seven  lodges  had  been  instituted,  all  of 
which  had  at  that  time  ceased  to  exist,  Merrimac 
Lodge,  No.  7,  being  the  last  to  give  up.  The  Grand 
Ijodge  of  tho  State  died  with  tho  subordinate 
lodges.  In  1883  Merrimac  liO<lgc  was  rovivi'il, 
and  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  l.»odgc  of  the  United  States.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  1841,  Massachusetts  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  reorgan- 
ized. By  request  of  these  two  lodge*,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  was  reinstated  December  23, 
1841.  From  this  time  the  growth  of  the  order  was 
encouraging.  Within  two  years  the  number  of 
lodges  increased  to  twcnty-fivc.  between  1850  and 
18G0  there  was  a  period  of  declension  in  (he  pros- 
perity of  the  order  in  Mnssaehusetls.  Since  1800  the 
order  has  rapidly  grown  in  numl)ci's  and  inlluence, 
until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  leading  ben- 
eficial order  in  the  commonwealth.  The  present 
number  of  lodges  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one;  the 
number  of  members,  according  to  the  last  report, 
August,  1887,  is  thirty-four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two. 

The  organization  of  the  order  includes  the  Grand 
Lodge,  tho  Subordinate  l^odges,  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment, Subordinate  Encampments,  Cantons  of  Patri- 
archs Militant,  and  Lodges  of  the  Daughters  of  Re- 
bekah. 

Ffssex  Lodge,  No.  2fi.— On  the  20th  of  October, 
1843,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  establishing  a 
lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Salem.  Adrien  I^w,  G.  D. 
Lyons,  William  Durant,  Thomas  Harvey  and  0.  C. 
Hayden  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Low,  and,  after  de- 
liberation, determined  to  apply  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  a  charter  for  Essex  Lodge,  No.  26,  I.  O.  O.  F. 
The  charter  was  granted,  and  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 6,  1843,  the  grand  officers  duly  instituted  the 
lodge  and  installed  its  officers.  The  officers  were, — 
N.  G.,  Thomas  Durant;  V.  G.,  C.  C.  Hayden ;  Secre- 
Uiry,  George  Uussell ;  Treasurer,  Adrien  IjOW  ;  W., 
W.  Merrill;  C.,  15.  F.  Steadman  ;  1.  G.,  T.  E.  Page; 
R.  S.  N.  G.,  T.  Harvey  •,  L.  S.  N.  G.,  J.  Kimball ;  R. 
S.  V.  G.,  N.  Goldsmith;  L.  S.  V.  G.,  W.  Saunders; 
R.  S.  S.,  W.  R.  Allen  ;  L.  S.  S.,  I.  T.  Kimball ;  Chap., 
I.  P.  Atkinson. 


The  lodge  at  once  entered  upon  a  very  prosperous 
career. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  it  numbered  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  members,  and  January  1, 
1849,  five  years  and  two  months  from  its  organization, 
it  numbered  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mem- 
bers. The  whole  number  of  members  from  its  forma- 
tion to  the  present  time  is  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  have  died. 
The  present  number  is  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven.  A  large  number  of  members  have  withdrawn 
from  ICssex  Lodge  to  aid  in  establishing  other  lodges. 
It  furnished  three  of  the  five  charter  members  of 
Atlantic  liodgo,  four  of  the  five  for  Ocean  Lodge, 
and  four  of  the  five  for  Holton  Lodge.  For  the  or- 
ganization of  Fraternity  Lodge,  it  gave  forty-three 
members;  for  Bass  River  Lodge,  thirty-one;  for 
Magnolia  Lodge,  twen ty -seven ;  for  Danvers  Lodge, 
eleven,  l^ssex  J^dge  has  furnished  in  part  the  mem- 
berslii])  of  sonic  nrtceii  lodges. 

Since  its  organization  the  lodge  has  paid  in  weekly 
benefits  to  the  sick,  $20,580.87  ;  in  funeral  benefits, 
$r)82().10;  in  other  charities,  $3360.39;  total,  $35,- 
773.36.  This  amount  does  not  include  frequent  pri- 
vate subscriptions  not  entered  on  the  lodge  books. 

The  lodge  has  a  trust  fund  of  over  $16,000,  which 
is  at  present  under  the  charge  of  three  trustees,  Rufus 
15.  Gifford,  Daniel  B.  Hagar  and  Charles  H.  Kezar. 

The  membership  of  the  lodge  has  included  men  of 
every  profession  and  almost  every  occupation;  many 
of  whom  have  held  ])romincnt  positions  in  city  and 
State  and  in  the  high  ranks  of  Odd  Fellowship.  One 
of  its  members,  Levi  F.  Warren,  has  been  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  and 
one,  Rufus  B.  Gifford,  has  been  Grand  Patriarch  of 
tho  Grand  Encampment  of  Massachusetts,  and  Grand 
Representative  to  the  Sovereign  Lodge  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Noble  Grands  of  Essex  Lodge,  in  their  order 
of  service,  have  been:  William  Durant,  C.  C.  Hayden, 
James  Kimball,  Thomas  Harvey,  Adrien  Low,  War- 
ren G.  Rayner,  Joseph  A.  Goldthwait,  Richard  Lind- 
ley,  Thomas  H.  Lefavour,  (Jeorge  Russell,  Henry  Lus- 
coml),  Benjamin  S.  (iriish,  John  W.  Rhoadcs,  Walter 
S.  Harris,  Hale  H  i Id reth,  Charles  R  Symonds,  Alvah 
A.  Evans,  Joshua  W.  Moulton,  Simeon  Flint,  Enoch 
K.  Noyes,  Robert  P.  Clough,  E.  B.  Phillips,  Willis 
S,  Knowlton,  Samuel  B.  Foster,  George  C.  S.  Choate, 
Benjamin  S.  Boardman,  Charles  B.  Luscomb,  Charles 
H.  Manning,  Samuel  Fuller,  Rufus  B.  Gifford,  George 
W.  Kingsley,  Thomas  Oakes,  AValter  Norris,  James 
M.  Brown,  John  R.  Norfolk,  Jonathan  S.  Symonds, 
Joseph  Beadle,  Edwin  Verry,  Joseph  A.  Kimball, 
Moses  H.  Sibley,  Seth  S.  Currier,  Joseph  Swasey, 
Albert  Day,  Benjamin  Edwards,  J^evi  F.  Warren, 
John  White,  William  Holland,  Charles  Adams,  Elea- 
zer  Hathaway,  Richard  N.  Knight,  Edward  E.  Dal- 
ton,  James  Donaldson,  William  P.  Hayward,  Natha- 
niel M.  Jackman,  John  S.  Wardwell,  Jr.,  Perry  Cql- 
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Her,  George  M.  Harris,  Aaron  C.  Young,  Qeorge  H. 
Blinn,  John  F.  Staniford,  Joseph  Batchelder,  John 
H.  Russell,  Henry  Conant,  AVilliam  D.  Dennis,  Wil- 
liam R.  Tebbetts,  Aaron  J.  Pato.h,  AVilHam  O.  Arnold, 
Charles  l^al)I)i(lge,  John  Wilson,  AVilliam  P.  Pons- 
land,  (icorge  M.  CJalhip,  Charles  C.  Roades,  Charles 

B.  Trumbull,  Joseph  N.  Petersen,  John  E.  Kimball, 
John  E.  Matthews,  Frank  Cousins,  Benjamin  A. 
Touret,  David  B.  Kimball,  Clarence  Hay  ward, 
Howard  C.  Kimball,  Amos  J.  Vincent,  Robert  E. 
Hill,  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Arthur  8.  Palfray,  Qeorge  Z. 
Goodeli,  Warren  B.  Perkins,  A.  L.  Burnham,  An- 
drew J.  Wilson. 

The  Secretaries  have  been:  George  Russell,  James 

C.  Briggs,  Samuel  B.  Buttrick,  Amory  Holbrook, 
Jonathan  F.  Worcester,  Israel  1).  Shepard,  John  G. 
Willis,  Joseph  Farnham,  Franklin  Grant,  Benjamin 
S.  Board  man,  Charles  E.  Symonds,  Charles  B.  Lus- 
comb,  John  W.  Moulton  and  E.  B.  Phillips;  the  last 
named  has  been  secretary  since  1858. 

The  Treasurers  have  been  :  Adrien  Low,  Nathaniel 
Goldsmith,  James  Harris,  E.  B.  Symonds,  Samuel 
Smith,  John  Beadio,  Jr.,  Rodney  C.  Fletcher,  Robert 
P.  Clougli,  Vi.liicy  i).  Stow,  George  C.  S.  Ohoate, 
James  ]\I.  Brown,  John  J.  Ashby,  Andrew  H.  I^)rd, 
Charles  H.  Norris,  John  P.  Langraaid,  AVilliam  P. 
Hayward  and  John  Wilson. 

The  present  chief  oflicers  of  the  lodge  are  :  N.  G., 
A.  J.  Wilson;  V.  G.,  E.  A.  Reed;  Secretary,  E.  B. 
Phillips;  Treasurer,  John  Wilscm. 

Fraternity  I.oili/c,  N^o.  118,  was  instituted  November 
13,  1847,  at  J^ynde  Hall.  The  charter  under  which 
the  lodge  exists  is  signed  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin, 
at  that  time  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  I^odge  of 
Massachusetts.  Of  the  Board  of  Grand  GflTiecrs  that 
instituted  the  lodge,  Judge  W.  E.  Palmenter,  now 
chief-justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Sudblk  County, 
is  the  only  survivor. 

The  charter  members  were  James  Kimball,  Adrien 
Low,  Stephen  Wliitteniore,  Jr.,  T.  H.  Lefavour, 
George  Uusacll,  William  Lummus,  Jesse  Smith,  S.  B. 
Buttrick,  Ephraim  Annible,  William  Saunders,  B.  R. 
White,  Gardner  Barton,  John  Barlow,  Joseph  Hunt, 
James  Harris,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Wiggin,  Alexander 
McCloy,  C.  B.  Elwell,  Alva  Kendall,  John  Lovejoy, 
John  G.  Willis,  Franklin  Grant,  William  Brown, 
Joseph  Farnum,  S.  O.  Dalrymple,  Jonathan  Perley, 
George  W.  iVjise,  Jonathan  F.  Worcest(!r  and  1).  C. 
Haskell. 

The  first  board  of  officers  were  James  Kimball, 
N.  G.  ;  Stephen  Whittemore,  V.  G. ;  Jonathan  F. 
Worcester,  Sec. ;  Thomas  H.  Lefavour,  Treas. ;  Frank- 
lin Grant,  W. ;  William  Brown,  C. ;  John  I^ovejoy, 
1.  G. ;  Vj.  Annible,  O.  (x. ;  Joseph  Farnum,  R.S.  N.G. ; 
S.  O.  Dalrymple,  L.  S.  N.  G. ;  C.  B.  Elwell,  U.  S.  V.  G. ; 
Alva  Kendall,  L.  S.  V.  G. ;  Jonathan  Perley,  R.  S.  S. ; 
George  W.  IVase,  L.  S.  S.;  Trustees,  S.  B.  Buttrick, 
Jesse  Smith  and  James  Harris,  Jr. 

These   brothers   were   all   active   members   of  the 


order :  Messrs.  Kimball,  I>ow,  AVbittemore,  Lefavour 
and  Rossell  having  been  at  the  head  of  Essex  Lodge, of 
Salem,  and  many  others  having  held  other  positions 
in  that  lodge. 

The  lodge  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  system  of  dues  and  beneiita.  The  Grand 
Jjodgo  of  Mai^wichusetts  endorsed  and  especially  com- 
mended the  system  of  Fraternity  Lodge,  and  it  has 
been  substantially  adopted  by  all  Odd-Fellows'  Lodges 
in  the  country. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  original  members,  nine  are  now 
living  (July  1,  1887),  and  in  active  membership,  hav- 
ing held  contiiuiouB  member»hip  more  than  forty 
years;  all  the  other  charter  members  are  dead. 

The  Noble  Grands  of  this  Lcnlge,  in  regular  order, 
have  been  James  Kimball,  Stephen  Whittemore, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Farnum,  Jonathan  F.  Worcester,  Benja- 
min Whittemore,  I.  D.  Shepard,  George  H.  Pearson, 
Jonathan  Perley,  S.  O.  Dalrymple,  William  Brown, 
H.  E.  Jocelyn,  H.  E.  Meloney,  Alva  Kendall,  E.  C. 
Webster,  William  B.  Brown,  F.  IL  Lefavour,  C.  B. 
Elwell,  Charles  Estes,  William  B.  Ashton,  John  R.. 
Smith,  N.  A.  Horton.  George  L.  Upton,  Joseph  J. 
Rider,  T.  H  Lefavour,  William  M.  Hill,  Richard 
HarringU)u,  T.  M.  Dix,  W.  11.  Caullield,  O.  1).  Stiles, 
Charles  Odell,  A.  J.  Lowd,  J.  W.  Averell,  Joseph  L. 
Lougce,  C.  H.  Ingalls,  Edward  F.  Brown,  T.  B. 
Nichols,  N.  A.  Very,  R.  W.  Reeves,  G.  C.  Fernald, 
John  P.  Tilton,  J.  A.  Hi^l,  William  Harmon,  Charles 
B.  Fowler,  B.  L.  Morrill,  B.  M.  Kenney,  George  H. 
Hill,  Jesse  Robbins,  W.  I),  (lardncr,  W.  G.  Ham- 
mond, Samuel  C.  Beane,  A.  J.  Tibbets,  W.  L.  Welch, 
Charles  Phelps,  James  A.  Evans,  J.  R.  Lambirth,  W. 
A.U[>ton,  F.  A.  Newell,  C.  H.  Harwocwl,  David  Allen, 
William  Meade,  Joseph  A.  Sibley,  E.  W.  Wooduuui, 
L  G.  Taylor,  Edward  Mitchell,  John  M.  Raymond, 
E.  O.  Riehanla,  W.  S.  Nevins,  A.  B.  Fowler,  A.  W. 
Batchelder,  H.  C.  Strout,  (ieorge  W.  Burnham,  J.  D. 
H.  Gaus,  George  Putney,  Fred.  Tibbeta. 

The  secretaries,  in  regular  order,  have  been  Jona- 
than F.  Worcester,  Riehard  Gardner,  L  D.  Shepard, 
Daniel  T.  Smith,  William  Archer,  Jr.,  H.  E.  Meloney, 
Joseph  J.  Rider.  T.  H.  I^efavour,  N.  A.  Horton,  Wil- 
liam M.  Hill,  Joseph  L.  Lougee,  C.  H.  Ingalls,  J.  P. 
Tilton,  C.  B.  Fowler,  J.  W.  Averell,  J.  A.  Hill,  A.  J. 
Ijowd. 

The  treasurers  have  been  T.  IT.  Lelavour,  T.  D. 
Shepard,  A.  B.  Keith,  James  A.  Wallis,  George  R. 
Bud'imi,  T.  M.  Dix,  Joseph  Farnum,  Joseph  L. 
Lougee. 

The  present  trustees  of  funds  are  William  M.  Hill, 
George  Russell,  N.  A.  Very,  0.  B.  Fowler,  E.  F. 
Brown. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty;  fifty-nine  members  have  died.  The 
lodge  hiis  paid  for  relief  of  members,  $12,544.07;  for 
burial  of  the  dead,  $2040;  for  other  charitable  pur- 
poses, $2370.  The  lodge  has  remaining  a  large  fund 
for  relief. 
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An  examination  of  the  list  of  members  of  this 
lodge,  in  its  forty  years  of  history,  shows  tliat  its 
members  have  been  among  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Salem.  Two  have  filled  the  position  of  mayor 
of  the  city,  thirteen  have  served  iia  aldermen,  five 
have  served  as  president  of  the  Common  Council, 
sixty-four  as  members  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
others  in  many  prominent  public  positions  in  State, 
county  and  municipal  affairs. 

In  the  order  itself  the  members  of  this  lodge  have 
been  higlily  honortril.  Nulhanicl  A.  Very  has  served 
as  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Kncani]nnent  of 
Massachusetts,  and  William  M.  Uill  has  served  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  lilassachusctts; 
and  other  members  have  filled  many  important  i)osi- 
tions  in  the  Grand  Encampment  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

Naumkeag  Encampment^  No.  13,  /.  O.  0.  F, — The 
Naumkeag  ICncampmeiit  was  organized  Juno  20, 
1846.  JtH  members  are  c(»nnected  with  various  sub- 
ordinate lodges  including  Rsaox,  Fraternity,  Ilolt^n, 
Mass  lliver,  Agawnni,  Ocean,  llork(Mn(K'o,  AMyhiin, 
Me.,  and  J^oston.  The  large  majority  of  the  members 
belong  to  l^^ssex  and  Fraternity  liodges.  The  present 
number  of  members  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen. 
Fifty-three  of  its  members  have  died. 

Its  first  officers  were:  C.  P.,  William  Archer,  Jr.; 
II.  P.,  lienjnniin  11.  GriiHli;  S.  W.,  Isniel  1>.  Sliepard; 
J.  W.,  John  C.  Howard ;  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  Foster; 
Treasurer,  William  Saunders,  Jr. 

The  present  ofliccrs  are:  C.  P.,  Williain  A.  Saun- 
ders; II.  P.,  C.  C.  Khoades;  S.  W.,  Andrew  J.  Wil- 
son; J.  W.,  Edward  N.  Reed;  Secretary,  E.  B. 
Phillips;  Treasurer,  J.  Archer  II ill.  The  trustees  of 
its  fund  are  Samuel  A.  l*otter,  Aaron  C.  Young  and 
James  Ihixton. 

The  Chief  Patriarchs,  in  the  order  of  their  service, 
have  been:  Williain  Archer,  Jr.,  Samuel  B.  Foster, 
Franklin  Grant,  John  C.  Howard,  Walter  S.  Harris, 
James  Kimball,  Jonathan  Perley,  Jr.,  Jefford  M. 
Decker,  Stephen  Whitmore,  Joseph  Farnum,  Jr., 
John  White,  Robert  P.  Clough,  James  H.  Conway, 
Edward  C.  Webster,  Alva  A.  Evans,  E.  B.  Phillips, 
Isaac  Young,  Simeon  Flint,  Andrew  H.  Lord,  Rufus 

B.  Gifford,  Nicholas  Woodbury,  John  R.  Smith,  An- 
drew F.  Wales,  B.  W.  Standley,  Richard  L.  Woodfin, 
Thomas  Oakes,  William  A.  Foster,  John  R.  Norfolk, 
Joseph  J.  Rider,  Thomas  W.  Webber,  George  M. 
Hildreth,  Moses  H.  Sibley,  Joseph  Swasey,  Simon 
Lamprell,  John  E.  Davis,  Daniel  F.  Staten,  Eleazer 
Giles,  Caleb  Prentiss,  Jr.,  Ezra  Stanley,  John  Conway, 
Jr.,  William  M.  Smith,  T.  D.  Ilanners,  N.  A.  Very, 
Abram  A.  Fiske,  Charles  II.  Ingalls,  Charles  F.  Wil- 
kins,  Charles  B.  Fowler,  Andrew  J.  Tibbetts,  Aaron 

C.  Young,  George  H.  Blinn,  Jr.,  William  D.  Gardner, 
William  O.  Arnold,  James  W.  Averell,  Joseph  N. 
Peterson,  N.  M.  Jack  man,  George  M.  Harris,  Frank 
Cousin8,S.  Augustus  Stodder,  Wesley  K.  Bell,  Edward 
F.  Brown,  F.  A.  Newell,  Albert  Day,  Jr.,  John  Wil- 


son, George  W.  Ingalls,  William  E.  Mead,  Andrew  J. 
Lord,  George  W.  Grant,  Fred.  J.  Gifford,  Arthur  S. 
Palfray,  Arthur  R.  Millett,  C.  D.  Bliss,  J.  O.  Buxton, 
Robert  E.  Hill,  A.  J.  Vincent,  J.  K.  Saunders. 

Salem  Encawjtmetil^  No,  11,  /.  0.0,  F. — ^The  Salem 
Encampment  was  organized  January  1,  1884,  with 
fi fly-eight  charter  members.  Since  that  time  fifty- 
e:ght  members  have  been  initiated,  making  the  total 
number  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  Of  these,  one  has 
died  and  one  has  been  dropped,  leaving  the  present 
number  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

The  Chief  Patriarchs,  in  the  order  of  service,  have 
been :  William  E.  Mead,  George  Millett,  John  M. 
Raymond,  Otis  Burnham,  I.  G.  Taylor,  W.  P.  Pouss- 
land,  W.  H.  Dayton,  E.  M.  Carpenter. 

The  present  leading  officers  are:  C.  P.,  £.  M.  Car- 
penter; H.  P.,  J.  F.  Lovejoy;  S.  W.,  A.  M.  Batch- 
elder;  J.  W.,  W.  L.  Nevens;  Secretary,  A.  J.  Lowd ; 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Dennis. 

This  Encanipincnt  pays  for  sick  benefits  one  dollar 
per  week ;  for  funeral  benefits,  fifty  dollars. 

Union  JsOfff/e,  DaiujhlcrR  of  Jicbekah,  No,  11,  /.  0, 
0,  F. — Union  I/odge  of  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah 
was  instituted  April  12,  1870.  Sixty-nine  charter 
members  were  present  at  its  first  meeting,  mostly 
from  Essex  Lodge.* 

Its  first  officers  were,  N.  G.,  Eleazer  Hathaway; 
V.  (J.,  Eliza  A.  Ingalls;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles 
H.  Ingalls ;  Perinancnt  Secretary,  Sarali  H.  Baker ; 
Treasurer,  Margaret  J.  Robinson. 

The  present  membership  consists  of  seventy-nine 
brothers  and  ninety-two  sisters. 

The  present  officers  are,  N.  G.,  Amos  J.  Vincent; 
V.  G.,  Eliza  A.  Ingalls;  Recording  Secretary,  E.  B. 
Phillips;  IVrnianent  SccreUiry,  Lulu  IF.  Graham; 
Treasurer,  Lydia  A.  Tyler. 

Patriarchs  Militant^  J.  0,  0,  F, — Canton  Unity,  No. 
5,  Patriarchs  Militjint,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted 
.Tanuary  0,  1883,  jus  Unity  Uniformed  Degree  Gamp, 
No.  5,  with  twenty -seven  charter  members.  The  offi- 
cers installed  were.  Commander,  George  H.  Blinn ; 
Vice-Commander,  Walter  J.  Norris ;  Officer  of  the 
Guard,  William  O.  Arnold  ;  Secretary,  John  Wilson  ; 
Treasurer,  Samuel  A.  Potter.  Among  the  charter 
members  were  Nathaniel  A.  Very,  Past  Grand  Rep- 
resentative, and  William  M.  Hill,  then  Mayor  of 
Salem. 

The  camp  grew  in  a  short  time  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  members,  taking  its  membership  from  Sa- 
lem, Beverly,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Danvers,  Peabody, 
Marblehead  and  Lynn. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1886,  Unity  Camp  was 
merged  into  a  canton,  tsiking  the  name  Grand  Canton 
Unity,  No.  6,  P.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F.  It  consisted  of  three 
component  cantons,  numbered  13,  14  and  15.  The 
officers  of  the  new  organization  were : 

No.  13.  Captain  and  Commandant.  Arthur  S.  Pal- 
fray ;  Lieutenant,  Charles  F.  Wilkins ;  Ensign,  Chas. 
D.  Bliss. 
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No.  14.  Cuptiiin,  William  W.  PinJer;  LiculenaiiL, 
Cbnrlen  W.  Wallie;  Ensign,  Oeoi^e  0.  Tarboi. 

No.  15.  Cikptaiu,  John  Korcher;  Lisutanaiit,  Wil- 
liam E.  Lnecomb;  Ensign,  Horace  A.  Roberts. 

Clerk  iirOniii<IOmi[4in,J(>lin  Wil^ii;  AufoiiiiUiil, 
Sitmuul  A.  Potter. 

The  uinloD  mnde  a  vredilnblc  sppciiniiice  In  tbo 
parade  on  the  22d  of  September,  I88G,  |;lvoii  in  bun- 
or  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  at  BoeCon.  It 
turnedoiitljiuhirgcat  numberorunycnntnninlholine. 

Miiny  or  the  inont  prominent  men  of  Eddok  Oouniy 
ore  members  of  tbc  cunloo. 

lis  present  olRcers  are : 

No.  13.  Uuptuin  and  Commnndnnt,  Frctl.  J.  tlif- 
lonl,  oT  Siilcin  ;  Liu  it  tenant,  Qeorge  II.  Btiekney,  ur 
Salem  ;  Ensign,  A.  B.  1Cdwiinl»,  uC  Ucvcrly. 

No.  U,  Ciiptnin,  Arthur  R.  Millett,  of  8u1em; 
Lieutenant,  W.  G.  Iliisacy,  of  Salem  ;  Ensign,  Ed- 
ward N.  Reed,  of  Salem. 

No.  15.  Captain,  John  E.  Graham, ofSalem;  Lieu- 
tenant, .Tohu  O.  Ituxtun,  of  Feabo<ly  ;  Ensign,  Joseph 
C.  Bbepherd,  of  01nucoBt«r;  Clerk,  John  Wilson  ; 
Aceiiuntiitil,  Henry  C.  Millett  Cmitaiiti  |iuy  no  bun- 
elih),  its  objects  being  sueinl. 

Odd  FclloiBi'  Burial- OroiMd. — A  joint  committeo 
consisting  of  Brothers  Walter  HT  Harris,  Alvah  A. 
Evans  and  Nathaniel  M.  Jackmnn,  of  Eusex  Iiudge, 
andnn)lhers  O.  C.  I<\rnnld,  William  M.  Hill  and 
Niifhaniel  A.  Vtry,  ol"  Friiteniity  I.iHlgi-,  jiurcbiised 
eight  lots  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Orne  Strcot 
Cemetery,  since  cnlk-d  Ureen  Luwn  Cemetery.  The 
price  paid  was  t2IS.40,  eacii  lodge  paying  one-liair 
that  amount. 

This  tiiirehose  was  mnde  in  Angust,  1SC8.  In  I67I 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dolhini  was  expended  in 
grading  these  lots  into  one  largo  lot,  and  putting  it 
into  A  good  condilion.  A  monument  wna  erected 
upon  the  lot  in  1S84,  at  the  uost  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-ltvo  diiUars.  Tbo  fund  fur  the  erection 
of  this  niuniimcnt  was  donated  by  Nannikcag  En- 
campment, the  same  being  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  fair  held  liy  that  uncanipuient. 

The  monument  is  of  granite  and  consists  of  a  base 
and  aub-base  of  hammered  stone,  a  square  stone  upon 
whose  several  faces  are  the  memorial  iuscriptions,  an 
octagonal  stone  embellished  witb  emblems  of  the 
Orilor,  u  |>«liNlie<l  ciiliimn,  around  which  ia  twined  a 
vine  of  Iuilvcb,  and  npun  its  summit  a  [lulisbcd  globe. 
It  is  four  feet  five  inches  square  at  the  hose,  and  is 
thirteen  feet  high. 

The  lot  is  under  the  care  of  a  joint  committee,  con- 
siatirig  oflbreo  brothers  from  each  lodge. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  buvo  been  Rflcen  in- 
terments in  llio  lot ;  five  bodies  have  been  removed 
to  otiior  lots,  leaving  at  present  ten  grave.s,  four  of 
which  represunt  an  entire  family — father,  mother  and 
two  children  ;  one  is  tliut  of  a,  brother  of  a  lodge  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  State ;  the  remainder  are  those  of 
brothers  belonging  to  tlie  8aleui  IiodgiiB, 
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Unlike  many  cities  of  eipinl  historic  imiiortauce,. 
Salcin  is  fortunate  in  her  inability  to  [loint  to  a  record 
of  battlcH  longhi  within  her  limits  or  sit^cs  sustained 
by  her.  No  turreted  walls  have  onvlu«eil  her,  nor, 
witli  one  exception,  since  the  iirecautioiiB  takeu  in  tha 
t.-arlimt  life  of  the  infant  settlement,  have  tier  slreetii  ' 
bucn  watched  liy  siiiuincls  or,  except  in  peaceful 
|iariute,  eclioud  to  the  ti'cad  of  urmud  ineu  or  rliiiiLiI« 
of  artillery.  As  her  name  imports,  she  boa  indeed 
been  a  city  of  peace,  and  her  citiitonB  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  have,  within  her  bordtra,  enjoyed  immunity 
from  the  scourge  of  war.  Ucr  fame  rests  upon  the 
succcKS  of  her  people  in  the  paths  of  commerce  and 
manufacture;  their  devotion  to  science  and  art  and 
11  charity  and  large-hearted nesa  that,  accompiiny- 
ing  wealth,  have  pruvontcd  want  and  made  her  ever 
the  abode  of  comfort  and  (jlcnty.  But  although  thus 
given  to  peaceful  pursuiis  and  prMervcd  in  herself 
from  the  devastation  and  ruiu  of  war,  Ihia  by  iiu 
means  implies  that  Bulom  has  not  indirectly  sullerud 
friim  its  ellccta,  or  lliat  her  men  have  Iwun  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  their  country  npoo  their  pa- 
triotism and  i-ourjijju;  Ibr  they  have  manfully  hoine 
their  full  part  in  the  wars  of  the  nation,  and  sus- 
tained its  honor  and  that  of  their  native  town  on  all 
ocuisions.  in  every  Indian  skirmish,  and  on  every 
Hinoke-wrca tiled  lield  known  in  our  history,  from  llio 
taking  of  "SiiHsacus  his  fort"  ti>  llnnkur  Hill  and 
Gettysburg,  or  liglitijtg  ihuir  guns  on  tim  ocean  in 
all  lutitiidL's,  havo  stood  the  men  of  tiuleui,  pHtriotic, 
bravo  and  enduring.  Tbeir  blood  has  wet  tho  whI 
from  the  (.-hapjiural  of  Klexieo  to  Ihu  shores  uf  tliu 
great  lakes,  and  their  stiiitlcrcd  honcu  lie  futhoiiui 
deep  in  every  sea. 

This,  then,  id  the  military  history  of  Salem— not 
that  of  a  SiiragOisa  or  Luipsic,  ihakcu  in  her  own 
territory  with  tho  thunder  of  cannon,  the  eniah  of 
fulling  walls,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dy- 
ing— but  HleiidliiKlly  enduring  in  almost  every  cycle  of 
bcr  exiutuncu  the  d('[>urlure  of  iiiinihers  of  her  licat 
and  braveet,  and  keeping  green  the  memory  of  those 
who  never  returned,  with  tears,  but  in  groat  honor 
and  gratitude. 

Within  the  limited  space  neucssarily  given  inn  coun- 
ty history  to  u  monograph  of  this  character,  it  is  impus- 
Eiihle  to  render  full  justice  to  all  those  whoso  services 
constitute  the  military  record  of  tho  city,  and  if  any 
for  themselves  or  their  anccMtora  or  kindred  shall  fed 
neglected  in  this  particular,  their  indulgence  is  re- 
ipiestuil  on  tills  at 'count,  and  because  of  tho  sometimes 
scanty  sources  of  iiiluruialion  ejiistiiig,  with  rolaliun 
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to  the  connection    of  individualfi   with  the  warlike 
events  of  our  history. 

The  first  settlers  of  Snlem,  in  common  with  their 
ncighhors,  hiiidinp^  in  the  wilderness  and  surrounded 
hy  a  race  of  savages  not  numerous,  hut  singuhirly  ac- 
tive and  enterprising,  to  wliose  keen,  tliougli  unt4iught 
comprehension,  their  hahits  appeared  objectionahle 
and  their  civilization  a  menace,  soon  found  that  a 
conciliatory  attitude  was  ineffectual  to  remove  the 
suspicions  of  the  Indians  and  enable  the  colonists  to 
rely  upon  their  good  fiiitli.  The  Intlinn,  once  fairly 
committc<l  to  a  fricndHliip  u[M)n  a  sound  huHis,  mny  ho 
expected  to  keep  his  engagements,  and  is  a  steadfast 
ally.  When,  however,  as  has  usually  been  the  case 
in  our  liistory,  treaties  and  alliances  were  forced 
upon  him  as  the  weaker  party,  he  fully  realized  the 
•moral  weakness  of  these  compacts,  and  felt  justified 
by  his  simple  code  of  ethics  in  evading  them  upon 
the  least  sign  of  bad  faith  on  the  other  side,  or  by 
simple  treachery,  followed  by  such  violent  cn'orls  to 
as  far  as  ptissiblc  restore  the  proper  o<)uality  of  num- 
bers between  biniHelf  and  his  antagonist,  as  made  (be 
Indian  warH  extremely  destructive  and  cruel. 

Our  ancestors  therefore  found  it  essential  to  their 
continuance  here,  to  organize  for  defense.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  in  September, 
lO'tO,  the  first  step  was  taken  in  this  direction  by  the 
appointment  of  Captains  Uiidorhill  and  Patrick, 
doubtless  old  English  soldiers,  as  military  instruct- 
ors (probably  charged  also  with  the  early  organiza- 
tion of  the  forces),  and  an  assessment  was  levied 
upon  the  various  settlements  for  their  maintenance. 
Salem's  share  toward  this  comfortable  billet  for  these 
old  veterans  was  three  pounds. 

In  the  following  April  the  same  authority  di- 
rected tliat  the  companies  should  be  drilled  by  their 
ofKcers  on  each  Saturday :  Captain  Underbill  or 
Patrick  no  doubt  superintended  the  operation,  and 
with  the  latitude  presumably  allowed  to  the  military 
hope  of  the  pious  colonists,  were  doubtless  some- 
times permitted  to  be  well  sustained  with  strong 
waters  and  to  swear  freely  at  both  oflicers  and  men, 
afler  the  fashion  of  military  instructors  in  all  ages. 
Every  man  was  at  this  time  required  to  bear  arms, 
and  the  colony  seemed  to  b^  establishing  itself  on  a 
sound  military  basis.  Several  cannon  were  brought 
to  Salem  about  this  time. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  (1631),  a  considerable 
hostile  body  of  Tarrentines  or  Eastern  Indians, — pro- 
bably from  Maine, — made  their  appearance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salem,  and  caused  much  alarm  to  the  set- 
tlers, as  they  were  reputed  to  be  puissant  in  warfare 
with  the  unpleasant  habit  of  eating  their  captives. 
The  people,  however,  fell  in  at  once,  and  dragging 
out  their  six  pouuders,  discharged  them  into  the 
woods  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  enemy: 
whereat  the  Tarrentines,  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
sound  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  apparently  finding  it 
disagreeable,  took  themselves  off  without  further  de- 
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lay.  This  bloodless  victory  scored  one  for  the  Salem 
men,  and  must  have  been  a  gratifying  result  of  their 
first  engagement  with  the  enemy. 

About  this  time  Captain  John  Endicott  com- 
manded an  expedition  composed  of  Salem  men  and 
other  colonists  to  the  number  of  ninety,  to  beat  up 
the  Indians  who  had  gathered  about  Block  Island 
with  mischievous  intent  and  had  committed  some 
depredations.  The  Fabian  policy  of  the  gentle  savage 
prevented  any  general  fight,  although  a  few  Indians 
were  picked  off  by  some  accurate  long-range  practice, 
and  the  general  effect  of  this  energy  and  promptness 
appears  to  have  been  salutary. 

While  bearing  a  hand  generally  upon  the  simple 
fortifications  and  block-houses  built  for  the  safety  of 
the  colony,  the  Puritan  warriors  of  Salem  keptup  their 
military  habits  by  frequent  drills,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  engaged  with  the  Indians 
again  until  1636.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  parade 
of  the  Salem  company  during  this  interval  that  the 
(*ross  of  St.  Qeorgc  was  cut  out  of  its  colors  by  the  pious 
sword  or  command  of  Capt.  John  Endicott,  whose  mili- 
tary and  religious  instincts  seem  to  have  been  quite 
equally  developed.  This  a-sertion  of  the  puritan  dis- 
like of  papistiail  emblems,  raised  a  considerable 
breeze  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  offense  to 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  only  condoned  after 
suitable  ai>ologies.  in  August,  1636,  hostilities  hav- 
ing broken  out  with  the  Pe<]Uod  Indians,  a  force  of 
four  small  companies  under  Captain  Endicott,  one 
of  which  comprised  the  Salem  contingent  and  was* 
commanded  by  Ensign  Davenport,  of  this  place,  was 
sent  out  against  the  enemy.  Marching  westward 
they  had  some  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  and  re- 
turned September  14th,  after  infiicting  on  them  consi- 
derable loss,  while  themselves  losing  but  two  men 
killed  and  a  few  wounded.  The  military  officers  ap- 
pointed for  Salem  that  winter  were.  Captain  William 
Trask,  Lieutenant  Richard  Davenport  and  Ensign 
Thomas  Reade. 

The  following  year  Salem  furnished  two  oflicers, 
Captain  Trask  and  Lieutenant  Davenport,  and  twenty- 
eight  men  as  a  part  of  the  quota  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  who,  under  the 
general  command  of  Captain  Stoughton,  marched  to 
join  the  Connecticut  forces  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Pequod  chief,  Sassacus,  who  had  assumed  a  hos- 
tile attitude.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Massachusetts 
reinforcement.  Colonel  Mason  had  severely  defeated 
the  Indians,  but  they  gallantly  rallied,  and  the  forces 
of  the  colonists  having  united,  nearly  exterminated 
them  in  a  second  engagement  where  Lieutenant 
Davenport  and  a  party  of  his  Salem  men  particularly 
distinguished  thcmHclves.  Lieutenant  Davenport  w]Ui 
promoted,  and  in  1644  was  appointed  as  captain  to 
the  command  of  the  castle  in  Boston  harbor.  Later 
on  he  became  a  colonel,  but  had  then  removed  from 
Salem. 

There  followed  a  considerable  period  during  which 
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the  settlers  were  not  harasMd  by  the  Indians  to  anj 
great  extent;  but  realizing  thdr  oonatant  danger, 
their  vigilance  was  not  relaxed  and  the  mllltaiy  were 
kept  in  a  good  and  increasingly  efficient  oondition, 
with  numbers  continually  ang^enting,  while  the  gar* 
rison  and  outpost  duty  thoy  were  required  to  perform 
was  arduous  and  constant. 

The  discipline  of  the  colonial  soldier  seems  to  hare 
been  carefully  looked  after  at  this  time,  for  we  read 
that  it  was  enacted  tliat  "  any  disobeying  his  officer 
should  be  set  in  the  bilboes  or  stocks,  or  be  whip- 
ped/' Military  officers  also  directed  the  arm<  that 
men  slionld  curry  in  going  from  home,  and  particu- 
larly when  attending  church.  'II10  siglit  of  a  stal- 
wart citizen  of  Salem  of  to-day,  heavily  armed  and 
marching  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
First  Church  door  narrowly  watching  OTery  ap- 
proach, while  Sunday  morning  service  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  and  tlie  subsequent  exit  of  the  congregation 
at  its  close,  each  man  with  a  heavy  matchlock  carry- 
ing a  bullet  of  fifteen  to  the  pound,  on  his  shoulder, 
would  strike  us  as  rather  odd;  but  it  was  quite  the 
correct  thing  in  the  Hixtccn-fortics  at  tlio  very  same 
place. 

As  a  sample  of  the  good  fighting  stuff  of  which  the 
ancient  Sulemite  was  constructed,  it  might  not  be  out 
of  place  to  draw  attention  to  the  military  talents  of 
that  distinguished  Salem  divine,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Tcters,  who  olliciated  in  the  Firat  Cliurch  at  about 
this  time,  and  who  doubtless  imbibed  some  of  the 
belligerent  spirit  of  his  colonial  parish:  for,  sometime 
later  being  in  England,  he  served  as  chaplain  of  one 
of  the  **  Ironsides  **  regiments  of  Cromwell's  army, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  Ireland,  we  are  told,  took 
command  of  the  regiment,  and  handled  it  in  action 
like  a  born  soldier.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
active  ]>art  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth ultimately  cost  him  his  head. 

In  the  Hunimor  of  1G45  war  was  dec^lared  by  the 
colonists  nguiiiHt  the  NarragaiiHctt  trilio,  and  the 
Salem  military  marched  with  other  troops  against 
them.  The  Indians,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
laid  in  suflicient  ammunition  or  had  their  tomahawks 
properly  sharpened,  for  they  "  weakened,"  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  permitted,  and  sued  for  peace,  which 
was  concluded  before  the  combatants  came  to  blows. 
In  October  of  that  year  thi;  oflicerH  appointed  for  tho 
Salem  company  were:  Captain  William  llathorne; 
Lieutenant  William  Clark  and  Ensign  William 
Dixey,  while  John  Endicott,  who  had  previously  held 
that  commission,  was  continued  as  sergeant-major- 
general,  which,  though  now  an  obsolete  title,  was 
then  given  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of 
the  colony. 

Fifteen  years  later  we  find  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  what  had  now  become  the  County  of 
Essex,  well  organized  and  containing  two  troops  of 
cavalry,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  men  of  Salem, 
Manchester,   Lynn   and    Riverhead,  under  Captain 


George  OurwMi  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Pataaai  of 
Balem,  and  Comet  Waller  Price  of  llaneheiter. 

Captain  Thomas  Lathrop  of  Salem,  though  he  maj 
afterwards  have  been  of  Beverly,  was,  in  1068,  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Eastern  foot  company  of  the 
town.  It  would  appear  that  at  this  early  data  there 
were  two  standing  companies  of  infiuitiy  and  part  of 
a  company  of  cavalry  ftarnished  by  the  town  of  Balettp 
which,  considering  the  probable  population  of  the 
settlement,  must  have  comprised  a  laige  part  of  ita 
able-bodied  men. 

Quiet  continued  to  prevail  until  In  1676  the  sadden 
nprtsinnf  of  Philip,  Chief  of  tlie  WamiumoagB»  with 
his  trilieamen  and  ullivs,  dls|iolleil  the  faiidixl  se- 
curity of  the  colonists  and  called  into  immediate  ae- 
tion  their  well-appointed  and  trained  forces.  Never- 
theless, so  well  had  this  astute  warrior  laid  his 
plans  and  so  carefhlly  had  they  been  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  those  whom  it  was  his  purpose  to  annl* 
hilate,  that  his  preconcerted  attack  was  a  complete 
surprise  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose  was  by  no  means  impossible. 

Towns  wore  dcaitroyoil  in  an  hour,  largo  numbers  of 
the  people  wore  miuisiicroil  and  the  outlying  settle- 
ments were  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  who  flocked 
toward  the  larger  towns  to  the  eastward.  In  the 
hasty  muster  and  advance  of  the  troops  to  succor 
their  hard-pressed  brethren,  their  eagerness  in  some 
cases  outran  caution,  and  in  the  Aist  contact  with  the 
inaidious  foe  they  had  difficulty  in  holding  their  own 
and  met  with  some  severe  reverses. 

Captain  Lathrop,  before  mentioned,  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  picked  body  of  young  men  of  the  ESnez 
companies,  callc<1  by  contem]>orancou8  writers  "  the 
ilower  of  Essex,"  was  convoying  a  supply  train,  and 
being  ambuscaded  in  Deerfield  while  crossing  Muddy 
Brook,  was  killctl  with  seventy  of  his  mcn—ncarly 
his  entire  force.  Hearing  the  noise  of  the  ilring. 
Captain  Mosely  hastened  from  the  upper  part  of 
Deerrield  with  his  company,  antl  finding  tlio  Indiaiia 
engaged  in  scalping  Lathrop's  men,  attacked  them 
without  hesitation,  though  greatly  outnumbered,  and 
drove  them  off  with  severe  punishment.  The  com- 
pany of  Captain  Mosely  seems  to  have  contained 
many  Salem  men  and  .  his  lieutenants.  Savage  and 
Pickering,  both  of  Salem,  did  much  in  aid  of  his 
victory  by  their  rcHolntion  and  gallantry.  Ah  in 
I^ithrop's  company  there  were  also  a  number  of  Ha- 
lem  young  men,  this  town  shared  in  the  general 
mourning  of  the  county  over  the  disaster  that  befell 
them. 

The  powerful  Narragansett  tribe,  having  at  length 
allie<l  themselves  with  Philip,  the  colonists  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  the  inclement  weather 
of  approaching  winter  that  would  draw  the  Indians 
together,  and,  with  a  very  strong  force,  to  deal  this 
tribe  a  crushing  blow  that  should  render  them  pow- 
erless for  future  harm.  Thirty-one  men,  under  Cap- 
tain Gardner,  were  drawn  from  the  Salem  companies 
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and  joined  the  force  that  marched  southward  to  at- 
tack the  stronghold  in  Rhode  Island,  where  a  large 
part  of  the  Narragansetts  wore  gnthcred.  In  the  at- 
tack upon  this  pnlisadc<l  fort  in  a  nioraj»,  which  wnn 
signally  successful  and  utterly  hrokc  the  power  of 
that  formidable  tribe.  Captain  Gardner  and  six 
other  men  of  Salem  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  men  from  this  town 
were  not  shirking  their  work  to  any  great  extent. 

Hostilities  continued  during  the  following  year 
and  while  the  enemy  had  been  much  weakened  and 
the  military  had  begun  to  get  hold  of  their  work  and 
were  equal  to  the  Indians  when  they  could  find  them, 
yet  with  such  subtle  foes  and  in  a  country  full  of 
difficulty  for  moving  columns,  constant  vigilance 
had  to  be  exercised,  and  the  troops  had  little  rest. 
More  men  were  impressed  from  Salem  for  active  ser- 
vice. Those  remaining  strengthened  the  main  fort 
hero  and  built  " garrisons*' (block-houses),  for  the 
protection  of  the  farm  people  oulside  of  the  town. 
These  were  all  garrisoned,  and  the  military  of  Salem 
must  have  been  nearly  nil  on  doty  during  this  time, 
at  home  or  with  the  active  forco^.  Lieutenant  John 
Pierce  and  Ensign  Gardner  were  appointed  in  the 
winter  of  1G7G  to  the  foot  company  lately  com- 
manded by  Captain  Gardner,  who  fell  at  the  Narra- 
gansett  Fort. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Captain  George  Curwen, 
of  Salem,  who  was  commanding  a  Iroo])  of  cavalry  in 
the  field,  had  a  diniciilty  with  a  Mnjor  Jlenchnian, 
liis  superior  ollicer,  and  the  General  Court, — which 
useful  body,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  be  available  for 
any  service  from  expounding  doctrine,  to  sitting  as  a 
general  court-martial — sentenced  the  gallant  captain 
to  dismisHHl  and  a  fine  of  £100.  As,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  been  too  good  an  oflicer  to  lose,  and 
quite  likely  the  General  Court  finding  that  they  had 
blundered  about  the  evidence,  he  was  presently  re- 
stored to  his  rank.  Although  (he  record  is  silent  on 
this  point,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  he  got  back  his 
hundred  pounds. 

In  September  of  that  year.  Major  William  Hathorne, 
with  part  of  the  Salem  contingent  bore  a  hand  in  the 
final  surprise  of  (^uecheco,  where  the  greater  number 
of  the  Indians  remaining  in  arms  were  captured  and 
King  Philip^s  war  ended;  that  gallant  chief  having 
been  killed  the  previous  month. 

Civilization  has  its  advantages,  and  looking  at  the 
question  practically,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  its  on- 
ward march  should  not  be  obstructed  by  a  few  sav- 
ages. Nevertheless  it  is  diificult  to  withhold  admira- 
tion for  this  man  Philip  and  his  brave  followers,  who, 
believing  that  the  English  were  driving  them  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  died  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
their  inheritance  as  gallantly  as  did  Lconidas  or 
Winkelreid.  As  to  the  Indian  methods  of  warfare, 
if  they  made  more  cruel  work  of  it  than  the  pious 
Puritan  did  on  several  occasions,  the  chroniclers  have 
much  misled  us. 


Early  in  1677  8(>me  Eastern  or  Maine  Indians 
rather  disgusted  the  Salem  ship-owners  by  capturing 
a  number  of  their  vessels  that  were  on  that  coast,  pro- 
bably engaged  in  fishing.  Exactly  how  it  was  done 
is  not  clear,  and  the  fact  is  rather  surprising ;  for 
while  dashing  fighters  on  land,  the  red  man  has  rarely 
gone  in  much  for  naval  distinction.  However,  in 
some  way  or  another  in  this  case  they  managed  to 
pick  up  ''  no  less  than  thirteen  ketches  and  oopUvaU 
the  men,"  so  goes  the  record.  The  ketch  was  a  small 
schooner-rigged  vessel  which  was  much  used  in  those 
days.  As  wilh  quite  customary,  on  receipt  of  this  intel- 
ligence, a  fast  was  immediately  ordered,  while  an 
armed  ketch  with  a  crew  of  forty  men  and  doubtleiFS 
the  destructive  big  guns  that  had  proved  so  noisily  ef- 
fective on  a  previous  occasion,  was  dispatched  as  a 
man-of-war  to  the  rescue.  **  The  Lord  gave  them 
success,''  is  the  brief  and  pious  record  of  this  first  of 
Salem's  long  list  of  maritime  victories.  Matters 
rather  calmed  down  after  this  naval  exploit  for  a 
dozen  years  or  so,  and  the  good  Puritans  of  Salem  in 
the  absence  of  war's  alarms,  were  able  to  improve 
their  material  condition  and  to  indulge  in  those 
fierce  doctrinal  squabbles  in  which  their  souls  took 
stern  enjoyment.  But  their  military  matters  were 
not  neglected,  and  in  1G89  Jonathan  Walcott  was  ap- 
pointed captain,  and  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  and  Thomas 
Flint,  respectively  lieutenant  and  ensign  of  the  new 
company  formed  at  Salem  village,  afterward  the  town 
of  Dan  vers.  Samuel  lligginson,  of  Salem,  was  about 
ihis  time  serviug  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  South 
ICssex  regiment  that  embraced  the  Salem  companies 
and  those  of  adjacent  towns. 

The  Indians  in  this  year,  instigated  by  the  French, 
gave  signs  of  restlessness,  and  in  July  seventy  men 
were  told  off  from  the  Essex  lower  regimen l  of  foot, 
that  included  the  Salem  companies,  to  join  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier  towns.  Captain  B.  Gedney,  who 
declined,  and  subsfcquently  Captain  S.  Sewell,  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Kitchen  and  Ensign  Edward  Flint 
were  appointed  oflicers  of  the  West  Salem  company. 

The  companies  of  Salem  seemed  to  have  been  well 
filled,  for  Capts.  Sewell  and  John  Price  were  presently 
ordered  to  organize  four  companies  from  their  com- 
mands. The  names  of  the  new  officers  commissioned 
in  coDsoqucuce  of  this  mobilization  do  not  appear. 
As  the  savages  became  more  threatening  in  their 
demonstrations  and  things  were  looking  rather  blue,  a 
fjist  was  now  ordered  in  Salem.  It  is  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve the  practical  military  preparations  that  in  each 
emergency  accompanied  the  prayers  of  our  excellent 
ancestors.  They  were  ever  buckling  on  the  sword,  as 
it  were,  even  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  bending 
the  knee. 

In  August  Captain  Simon  Willard  marched  with 
a  contingent  from  Salem  and  vicinity  to  Cajico  Bay, 
while  the  Essex  lower  cavalry  troop,  possibly  still 
under  the  efficient  command  of  our  old  friend  Captain 
Curwen,  were  ordered  to  Newichewannock. 
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I.nte  in  the  fall  Cn|)tniD  Wi11nr<I  writes  In  tlie  gov- 
ernor for  HUpp1ic«  for  the  Caaco  Bay  outpost,  and 
tnkea  occasion  to  say  that  "  the  parents  of  hissoldlerB 
"are  mucli  disptt-ssed  becAuse  they  have  not  nlrondy 
"returned  lis  wiia  |ir<ii>iiHcd."  Wimt  cfftiul  this  stiilu- 
ment  hud  upon  the  governor  doea  nut  nppvar,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  thnt  the  diapleaiure  of  tlicir  paronls 
-was  not  visitetl  upon  the  unhappy  young  rocruita 
tbemseivceivhen  they  ultimately  turnml  up  ini^ulcm. 
Jn  16!>0  war  was  declared  nguinnl  the  French  by  the 
CnloniHls,  who  were  much  harassed  by  thciu  in  thi' 
fisheries  and  by  their  Indian  allies  in  the  I-Uster»  sel- 
tlemenU.  Great  mililiiry  activity  prevailed  hd<I  while 
A  few  Snlcm  men  form  part  of  llio  one  hundred  and 
Mixly  from  Mnssachiisctts  reporting  nt  Alliuny,  four 
i;ompaai«s  under  Muj.  John  Price,  Oapla.  ti«well  und 
Wnlcot,  and  other  olHeera  whose  nnm«a  arc  not  given, 
join  the  larger  New  England  force  preparing  to  at- 
Uck  Port  Royal,  the  French  mronghoM  in  Nova  8co- 
lia.  Benjamin  Gedney,  of  Bnlem,  now  a  colonel,  nod 
apparently  held  in  high  estimation,  whs  appoiiiied 
to  command  this  expedition,  but  he  declined  the  honor 
in  fiivor  of  Sir  William  Pliippe,  wbii  this  year  ruptured 
the  plaee. 

No  especial  mention  \i  found  of  the  conduct  of  itie 
Salem  portion  of  the  beleaguering  foree,  but  itrequirct 
little  penetration  to  feel  quite  auured  of  their  gallant' 
r-y  on  every  opportunity,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe 
that  Colonel  Gudney  is  ujion  his  return,  ]daced  upon 
the  committee  to  divide  the  )dunder  obtniiKnl  from 
Port  Koyiil,  wbii.-h  was  very  valuable.  Let  us  hope 
tliat  he  saw  to  it  that  Salem  rec^ved  her  just  share 
thereof. 

The  cavalry  (ICasei  lower  troop)  now  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Itrown,  of  Salem,  arc  in  the  Rold 
a);nin  this  year,  though  the  direction  of  their  sorvieo 
in  uncertuin~~probalily  to  llio  eastward — ^whilu  1liri;o 
liundreil  and  eight  men  of  (^)lonel  llodiiey's  regiment, 
i]oubtlesa  then  under  his  command,  from  Balem  and 
vicinity,  rundexvous  late  in  the  year,  and  take  part  in 
the  unsuceessful  expedition  against  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  Captain  John  Curwen  being  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, with  no  diiuht  others  from  Salem. 

A  desultory  warfare  was  continued  with  (heFreni:b 
and  their  Indian  allies  for  n.  long  period,duriog  which 
there  is  little  to  be  gleaned  in  the  chronicles,  of  the 
doingH  of  the  Salem  soldiery.  In  faut  little  actual 
ligbllng  wits  done  hyuny  liody  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, though  the  scouts  and  Indians  had  no  end  of 
<)iiiet  amuxement  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  bush - 
whacking  and  scalping  each  other  to  their  heart's 

In  U;92  Colonel  Ge<lney  went  down  to  Wells.  Me., 
A'ilh  an  oacort  of  thirty  troopers  (probably  of  the  Essex 
lower  troop)  and  made  a  peace  with  the  Miiiuo  In- 
diana, independently  of  the  French,  wliich  appears  to 
have  endured  until  1605,  when,  by  the  bad  faith,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Qcdney'a  account,  of  one  Captain 
C'huht)   in   command   ut    Kittery,  the   Indians  again 


took  up  arms,  obliging  the  colonel  to  march  on  that 
place  with  four  hundred  and  sixty  men.  We  pre- 
sume that  thia  imposing  force,  combined  with  Colonel 
Gedney's  diphimatic  nbilitlM,  re»lored  tha  broken 
peace,  r»r  tlieru  do  not  seem  to  bavo  been  any  furtbei 
d'llkultii's  in  that  rogion  for  somu  little  time  there- 
afterwards. 

In  170^  WG  Hnil  the  Govornor  ordering  the  Impresi- 
ment  of  twenty  men  for  the  "  Flying  Horse,"  an 
armed  cruiser  of  Ssluni.  As  the  good  i><.<op1u  of  the 
town  with  Bulenin  pleasure  watched  tbc  fitting  out  of 
this  vessel,  bow  little  did  they  realixe  the  very  large 
number  ofannod  crulaers  thai  were,  in  hitvr  ifnios,  to 
bo  sent  from  their  harbor  I  It  iippuaru  that  the  bnc- 
cnneem  of  the  Hpanisb  main,  who  hod  for  mnny  yean 
been  making  Ibings  very  unpleasant  for  truusure-iiblju 
and  sctllemunts  in  the  vidulty  of  the  equator,  now 
began  to  extend  their  operations  to  the  nortiiwArd 
and  appearoi]  occasionally  ofl'the  New  England  coast. 
Hence  arose  Ihc  necessity  for  ibis  incljiient  naval 
force. 

In  the  year  170-1  a  party  of  pirntcs,  iu  a  vcaael  coui- 
manded  by  one  Qui'kli.  remained  •iTand  on  tbc  eoiuit 
for  a  lime,  having  a  secret  rendezvous  in  a  house  near 
the  entrance  of  Morblehead  harbor.  Where  the  armed 
cruiser  was  at  the  time  is  not  clear,  except  that  ihe 
was  out  of  the  way.  However,  the  good  people  of  Salem 
got  along  without  her  vei-y  well,  according  to  the 
record ;  for,  the  clniracter  of  the  gang  duvohipiug  itself 
by  some  doprcdnt ions,  they  wore  tnickoilto  OloucMler, 
and  Major  Stephen  Sewull,  with  one  parly,  and  Judge 
Samuel  Sewall  (who,  by  the  way,  was  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  ex|>edition),  in  personal  cbai^o  of  anotlieri 
followed  them  down  and  earrle*!  their  vessel  by  board- 
ing, killing  or  capturing  the  entire  lot  aflcr  a  rultllng 
fight.  The  survivors  were  promptly  liungo<l  as  a  sug- 
gestion »f  the  inxahdirity  of  the  New  Kngliiiid  ellinalo 
til  guntlunien  iif  their  proTeiwion.  Tliu  bint  waa  not 
lost  upon  the  unhanged  residue,  and  it  was  not  until 
eighteen  years  later  Ibat  the  exploit  of  the  notorious 
Ca|it.  Low  In  Marblehead  barbor,  indicnleil  that  these 
lively  lea-rovers  must  have  learned  of  the  demise  uf 
the  belligerent  Salem  justice,  and  bad  good  hope  of  the 
immunity  that  they  actually  enjoyed  on  that  oc' 
cnslon. 

During  the  interval  of  comparative  re|>ose  thnt  en- 
sued for  Salem  and  vicinity,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  colony,  between  King  William's  an<l  Queen 
Anne's  War,  there  is  nothing  to  record.  IJut  tills  af- 
forded but  a  brief  breathing-space,  and  soon  the  border 
towns  were  sgain  suHerlng  from  Indiau  attacks,  and 
tlie  Colonists  involvul  in  oxpunsive  and  abortive 
expeiUtions  in  the  ullort  to  eomiucr  Caimda,  so  much 
desired  by  England.  The prcssnreof  danger  was  not 
severely  fell  in  Salem  just  now,  since  wo  find  the  town 
indulging  in  a  rather  acidulous  controversy  in  1700 
with  the  Governor,  as  to  whether  Fort  Anne,  in  Salem 
should  bo  repaired  by  the  town  or  the  Province. 

In  Angust,  171)8,  Major  Walicr  Turner,  with  Cap- 
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tains  Jolin  Gardner  and  Walter  Price  and  a  Salem 
contingent,  join  with  other  troops  in  pursuit  of  a  party 
of  French  and  Indians  that  had  threaded  the  wilder- 
ness in  one  of  their  numerous  raids  and  suddenly  ap- 
peared near  the  northern  towns.  A  sharp  action, 
in  wliich  the  enemy  were  discomfited  and  driven  off, 
and  John  Gyles,  of  Salem,  lost  an  arm,  with  a  few 
others  killed  and  wounded,  was  the  net  result. 

There  is  little  to  record  in  the  next  few  years  of  a 
military  character  that  concerns  Salem.  Although 
until  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  171 1,  there  was  constant 
warfare  on  the  border. 

In  1714  the  town  petition  the  General  Court — hav- 
ing evidently  had  enough  of  the  Governor  in  this 
matter — to  repair  and  garrison  Fort  Anne.  We  arc 
not  told  the  result. 

The  peace  of  New  England  began  to  be  ngain  dis- 
turbed in  1720  by  French  intrigues  among  the  Eastern 
Indians  whoso  dcprcflaiions  on  the  border  recom- 
mence, although  it  is  unc'crt'iin  as  to  what  part  Salem 
took  in  the  Norridgcwock  episfulo  and  other  border 
affairs  that  succeeded. 

Soon  after  the  oj)ening  of  the  French  War,  in  1745, 
we  read  that  Capts.  Grant,  King,  White  and  Covell, 
all  of  Salem,  embarked  with  the  troops  bound  for 
Cape  Breton  and  the  siege  of  I^uisbourgh.  Capt. 
George  Curwen  also  took  part  in  that  brilliant  and 
sncccssfnl  campaign,  for  an  extract  from  a  hotter  from 
him  to  his  wife  says  "young  Gray  (of  Salcni)  is  killed, 
June  2d,  in  the  attack  upon  a  battery,  and  three  more 
of  Grant's  men  missing.*'  The  officers  mentioned  were 
doubtless  in  command  of  men  from  Salem  and  vicinity. 

In  the  spring  of  1746,  a  French  fleet  being  reportetl  off 
the  coast  with  an  army,  preparing  for  an  attack  upon 
Boston,  the  Salem  companies  march  to  its  protection. 
Perhaps  this  circumstance  may  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  commander;  at  any  rate  the 
force  made  no  landing:  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  never 
got  very  near  Boston,  if  it  were,  as  is  probable,  the  one 
commanded  by  the  Duke  D'Anville. 

In  1755  the  final  war  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish on  this  continent  was  formally  opened,  so  to 
speak,  although,  iw  usiuil,  the  Indians  instigated  by 
French  officers  and  priests,  had  precipitated  actual 
hostilities  for  a  year  or  more  before,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  spring  of  this  year  Salem  sends  twenty-eight 
men,  her  quota  of  reinforcements  to  Col.  Johnson's 
army  operating  towards  Crown  Point.  To  refresh  the 
spirits  of  these  men  before  their  departure,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke  ]>reaches  them  a  sermon  entitled,  "a  word 
in  season  to  soldiers."  We  trust  that  in  their  con- 
duct at  the  ensuing  battle  of  Lake  George,  the  good 
effects  of  Mr.  Clarke's  exhortations  were  made  mani- 
fe.«5t.  Captain  Samuel  Flint  on  Scplcndier  25th  (1755) 
marches  with  his  company  to  join  the  same  army. 

In  May,  1755,  Col.  Plaisted  leaves  Salem  to  assume 
his  command  at  Crown  Point;  probably  in  the  expe- 
dition about  to  move  under  Col.  Winslow. 

A  libtral  bounty  is  offered  about  this  time  by  the 


General  Court  for  the  scalps  of  any  Indians  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  and  a  fast  is  ordered  in  Salem  to 
pray  for  victory  over  the  French  and  Indians. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1757)  a  force  of 
eighteen  hundred  men  was  drafled  in  Massachusetts, 
and  under  command  of  Col.  Joseph  Frye,  of  And- 
over,  marched  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Forts  Ed- 
ward and  William  Henry.  Captains  Goodhue, 
Plaisted,  Clarke  and  Pickman,  of  Salem,  commanded 
companies  in  this  force.  Other  Salem  ofBcers  may 
have  been  with  it,  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  men  in 
these  companies  were  volunteers  from  Salem.  King 
George  promised  £10  to  every  man  who  should  enlist 
this  year,  and  in  the  case  of  these  men  he  failed  to  pay 
up.  The  old  gentleman  doubtless  having  considerable 
paper  m  aturing  about  that  time,  may  have  been  a  little 
^hort.  At  any  rate  they  got  no  money  out  of  him,  and 
a  number  of  loyal  citizens  of  Salem  made  it  up  to 
them  by  private  sulmcription.  The  names  of  the  men 
receiving  this  bounty  were, — 

In  Capt.  Goodhue*$  Company. 


Tetpr  Stokry. 
Jacob  Vorry. 
l>avM  Bforrill. 
Diivhl  JMii|>oii,  Jr. 
DarimlMui  Ilerrick. 
Jamefl  Gonld. 
Thomas  Syiuon<lii. 
ApliniiiN  8<*avy. 


John  Rlkiiw. 
John  Daley. 
John  Wani,  Jr. 
Klcaasor  Hyniondii. 
Juaeph  Sands. 
John  CSoUlna. 
MoBcs  Towntend. 


In  dipt,  Plaist^s  Company, 


John  SvrNRays. 
Robert  Elliot. 


John  Leaman,  Jr. 
Edward  Baa. 


In  Capt.  darkens  Company. 


ThoniM  K  nceland. 
.John  Wcl»b. 
Jo.  Syinond. 
John  Osgood. 


8am*l  Merriti. 
JfM.  RlK»m. 
Jon.  SilMliy. 
John  I>owit. 


The  record  gives  none  of  the  names  of  the  men  in 
Capt.  Pickman 's  company,  who  received  this  money, 
although  it  indicates  that  there  were  some.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Loudon,  this  year,  withdrew  a 
large  part  of  his  army  from  the  Champlain  country 
and  elsewhere  for  his  abortive  attempt  upon  Louis- 
bourgh,  which  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  had 
been  returned  to  the  French.  The  astute  Montcalm 
saw  his  opportunity  and  reckoning,  with  reason,  upon 
the  probability  of  Loudon's  failure  in  the  east,  marched 
straight  south  with  a  strong  army  of  French  troops 
and  Indians,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry.  In  the  short  siege  of  the  place,  followed 
by  its  surrender  and  the  subsequent  shocking  Indian 
massacre,  Richard  Butman,  Daniel  Robertson  and 
possibly  others  of  Salem  were  killed,  while  six 
Salem  men  wen*  captured  and  C4irricd  to  Canada. 
These  things  had  a  depressing  influence  upon  Salem, 
and  another  fast  was  ordered. 

In  1758  General  Abercrombie's  bloody  repulse  be- 
fore Tlconderoga  was  hardly  calculated  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  people,  but  there  was  hardly  time  to 
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have  A  fust  ord«red  hi  Snlam,  befure  tbo  very  rlUrLT- 
«Dt  newa  of  Gcncrul  Amhertt'a  rcciipture  of  Luiuh- 
bourgh  that  fullone<l  ulinoBt  Jminediatoly  alter  would 
aeem  to  liavo  obviated  Ibe  neceaaitj'  for  it. 

Wlictlier  nny  Snlum  iiiBn  were  with  Abcrcnmiliiu 
cannot  b^  stated  witli  certninty,  but  as  liis  force  cuii- 
tained  over  nine  tlioiiaunU  provincial  troojia  tliere  tun 
be  little  doubt  of  it ;  si>nie  also  were  preHiimably  aerv- 
ing  under  Amherst. 

Tlicre  is  extant  it  journal  of  one  flibiion  Glougli,  of 
Bitlein,  a  {irlvalo  of  Captain  Oiddings'  company,  In 
tho  FourtkJCnili  Provinuial  It«giment,  thai  under  Col- 
onel Juiiatlnin  Itngluy,  wim  Hout  to  rcinforco  til 0  gar- 
rison of  J^iiiiibuiirgh  ullor  iut  uiipturo. 

Captain  Qlddinga  and  a  conaiderablo  [Mrtioii  of  hia 
coinpuny  were  evidently  fruin  Huioin  us  well  us 
Clougii,  wlioHC  running  necfluut  of  biH  experiences 
gives  iL  fair  idea  of  tlio  life  of  ibe  Now  England  sol- 
dier of  llmt  day.  Some  of  his  coniments  ate  ratb- 
er  amuaing.  Speaking  of  cenain  diiieiplinary  pro- 
ceedingH  be  remarks  tbat  "there  is  no  spuir  of  whip 
herej"  and  further  on  in  an  apparent  fit  of  diaguat 
with  tlioHcrvicu,  he  anyH,  "if  we  get  dear  this  year,  I 
think  we  almli  bu  unwise  if  wo  eume  here  again  l» 
serve  our  King  and  country.'' 

As  tho  severe  weather  of  a  Cape  Breton  October 
approaehea,  Mr.  Oluugh  observed  that  (bey  would  aoon 
stand  in  need  of  winter  clothing  and  good  liquors 
....  "  fur  1(1  keep  U|i  our  apirila;"  ....  "  Kul," 
he  dryly  adds,  "  we  are  not  likely  to  get  liquora  or 
cloatbea  I  "  ....  lie  dcaeribes,  in  liis  odd  manner, 
the  diainantling  of  tho  rortificalionH  of  Ijouishourgh 
and  the  daily  ineidontii  of  garrison  and  outpost  duty  ; 
tells  of  the  newH  of  tho  taking  of  Quebec  by  General 
Wolfe  and  of  tile  bubscqueiil  o|icnitionH  of  General 
AmherHt  iigainat  Montreal  and  the  French  lake  forlu, 
all  of  which  is  Rlterud  through  tho  usual  camp  ru- 
mora  and  gosaip.  For  the  most  part  our  I'riend  writes 
in  very  low  siiirits,  until  his  final  description  of  his 
return  home  with  Anion  ilitluu,  Jonathan  Ituxton, 
Robert  Pieket  and  Daniel  I]utman,ofSiileiu,  and  other 
comrades  whom  he  dues  not  name,  which  is  marked, 
to  use  bis  own  words,  by  "  great  joy  and  content." 

At  the  capture  of  Quebec  Captain  John  Taplcy,  of 
Salem,  took  part,  with  no  doubt  other  Salem  men, 
allhough  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  number  of  them 
wero  serving  with  Ocncral  Aniberst's  army,  that 
faileil  Ui  reach  Quebec  in  linic  to  uu-opcrate  wi 
Wolfe,  but  performed  signal  services  the  following 
year  in  Ibe  reduction  of  Montreal  and  the  remaining 
French  posts  tliat  finally  ended  the  dominion  of  that 
people  on  this  continent. 

Lemuel  Woodit,  a  soldier  in  this  uriny,  believed  to 
be  from  Salem,  wrote  a  fragmentary  journal  that  has 
been  preserved.  Nodoulit  biasoldierlyijnalities were 
superior  to  his  scholamhip ;  for  his  style,  even  for  a 
diary,  must  be  regarded,  in  whatever  light  we  view  it, 
as  very  elovenly.  lie  speaks  of  Lieutenant  Gran- 
ger and  UnaJ^ii  Peabudy  lutving  obtained  porniiBsiou 


to  look  at  the  works  of  Fori  TicunderogA  a(\cr  ila 
indcr,  naively  adding,  .  .  ,  .  "1  aucidentallj 
went  with  them  and  viewed  the  fort,"  etc.  (we  <le- 
i  the  reproduction  of  bis  S)t«lllng).  When  tlio 
journal,  in  doacribiug  the  accidental  dentil  of  a  iii 
of  his  regiment, says,  .  .  ,  .  "b  heavy  stick  slipiictl 
ntuve  liim  all  to  mash,  and  they  brought  him  over 
and  buried  him,"  ....  we  must  admit  B  eou- 
cisoncss  of  eKjiression  that  in  a  measure  redeems 
Mr.  Woods'  manuscript;  but  when,  in  another  place 
bespeuks  ol'thecamp  being  ....  "all  in  aiHunbua* 
tion  a  raging  things  up  for  a  sudden  push  when  culled 
for,"  ...  .it  seems  hardly  ivurlh  while  to  'jiiota 
more  ullhoiigli  Ibu  diary  is  of  much  inlenut  lu  lllua- 
Irnting  the  life  of  u  soldier  of  Die  lime  in  aclivo  aer- 

Thu  French  wars  were  now  ended.  The  f>eople  of 
the  colonies  while  impovcrisbeil  by  the  aid  rendered 
Ibe  mother-country,  had  nevertheless  learned  their 
strength  ;  and  the  presence  among  them  of  a  large 
body  of  trained  soldiers,  just  returned  from  ellieient 
service  iu  ibe  field  whore  they  had  olten  proved 
themselvi's  fully  the  cpuds  of  (ho  ttrilish  rcgnlars, 
did  nut  lund  to  make  Ibuin  tolerant  of  any  tyrannical 
measures  of  the  Crown.  So  for  the  next  fifteen  yean 
Ibe  people  of  Salem,  in  common  with  Iheir  iielgh- 
bord,  were  warming  up  in  their  quarrel  with  the 
mother- country. 

The  Genend  Crimrt  meeting  in  Salem  jn  1774,  Gov- 
ernor Gage  brouglit  down  two  regimenU  an  a  display 
of  toree  that  should  overawe  the  court  and  the  people. 
But  upon  his  return  to  Itoslon  the  troops  wore  wilh- 
druwu,  fortunately  without  any  collision  with  the 
exasperated  people. 

It  was  in  Ualem  (hat  the  Revolution  really  begun, 
when  the  General  Court,  Ibe  siinio  year,  forioeil  ilMilf 
into  u  rrovincial  Oongreas,  aud  snbsui|Uenlly,  after 
a<ljourning  to  Concord,  ap|iuiutud  ollkuni  iiide|Mi»d- 
eiitly  of  the  crown  and  prneecdud  to  procure  aniit 
and  aniniunitiun.  Here  also  occurred  the  fii-st  actual 
collision  with  tbo  Dritish  troops,  which,  though  with- 
out bloodshed,  resulted  in  their  retirement  without 
Che  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

For  on  Sunday  morning,  February  26, 1775,  Colonel 
Leslie  iu  command  of  a  battalion  of  infantry,  sailed 
around  from  Uuston  and  debarking  hC  Marblehoad, 
niarchcil  rapidly  to  Salem,  with  the  purpiuuinf  suiidng 
some  cannon  and  munitiuns  cuUeeled  and  stiirvil  at  a 
point  across  the  North  Itivor.  A  draw  bridge  that 
was  there  had  been  raised  by  Ihu  |)cople,  who  shrewd- 
ly guessed  their  unlawful  object.  In  endciivuring  to 
pii.vb  across  in  battcnux  moored  near  liy,  some  rcaial- 
anee  was  iinule  by  tho  crowd,  and  one  man  reveivotl 
a  slight  flesh  wound  from  a  soldier's  bayooet.  The 
number  of  people  increased,  and  some  prominent 
citizens  warning  Colonel  Leslie  tliut  with  the  present 
temper  of  the  people  he  would  never  take  hia  com- 
mand back  alive  if  he  persisted  or  tired  upon  them,  be 
said  that  if,  as  it  was  a  mutter  Uiut  concerned  his  honor, 
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they  would  permit  him  to  pass  the  bridge,  he  would 
immediately  withdraw.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
bridge  being  lowered,  he  led  his  men  across  and  at 
once  countermarching,  returned  to  Morblehead  and 
re-embarked  for  Uoslon.  This  bloodless  expedition 
was  the  first  military  movement  made  by  the  English 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  April  18th,  Colonel 
Pickering,  with  three  hundred  men  from  Salem, 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  British  troops  retreating 
from  Jjcxington,  but  failed  to  come  up  with  them. 
Captain  1  Filler  commanded  one  of  his  companies. 
Some  others  from  Salem  were  in  the  engagement, 
however,  and  Benjamin  Pierce  was  killed  at  Liexing- 
ton  village. 

Just  previous  to  the  Lexington  affair  Salem  had 
been  getting  in  order  for  the  coming  war.  A  general 
muster  was  held  March  14th,  of  all  persons  liable  to 
military  duty  in  the  town  armed  and  equipped.  The 
new  pine  tree  flng  wna  raised,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  on  this  occnHJon. 

The  Provincial  Congress  hud  recomniendcd  the  tac- 
tics and  manual  of  1704  (probably  lOnglisli)  for  tlio  pro- 
vincial troops,  but  very  shortly  after,  the  system  pre- 
pared by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Salem,  wos, 
it  appears,  adopted. 

No  compromise  seemed  possible  after  Lexington. 
Men  arranged  their  affairs  and  joined  the  army,  now 
gathering  near  Boston.  A  lady  writing  from  Salem, 
June  10,  1775,  says  :  "  The  men  arc  listing  very  fast ; 
3  or  400  are  gone  from  here."  Many  of  those  who 
were  able  to  do  so,  now  sent  their  families  back  into 
the  country,  to  Nantucket  and  other  inaccessible 
places,  believing  Salem  to  be  too  near  the  scene  of 
hostilities  for  safety. 

In  the  histciric  engagement  of  Bunker  Hill  that 
naturally  followed  the  prompt  erection  of  works  com- 
manding Boston,  a  few  Salem  men  took  part,  and 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  West,  of  Salem,  a  gallant 
young  officer,  was  killed  at  the  breastworks.  As  has 
been  stated,  many  Salem  men  now  joined  the  fighting 
force  as  minute-men,  militia  or  Continentals.  Col- 
onel Timothy  Pickering,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
genius  for  military  matters,  made  "a  plan  of  exer- 
cise** or  tactics,  already  spoken  of,  that  the  Congress 
ordered  to  be  used  by  officers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Militia.  He  was,  in  177G,  appointed  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  army,  and  served  as  such  and  as  adju- 
tant-general, with  distinction  throughout  the  war.  In 
an  interesting  diary  of  one  Lieutenant  Craft,  from 
Manchester,  kept  while  serving  with  the  army  in 
the  environs  of  Boston,  are  many  allusions  to  oflicers, 
whose  names  indicate  that  they  may  have  been  from 
Salem.  His  regimen t«  at  any  rate,  was  raised  in 
lower  l«>sex  County,  and  doubtless  largely  in  Salem, 
and  Colonel  William  Mansfield,  who  commanded  it, 
was  a  Salem  man.  The  pay  of  the  army  was  not  ex- 
cessive at  this  time,  captains  receiving  six  pounds 
per  month,  and  lieutenants  four  and  three  pounds; 
sergeants   forty-eight    shillings,  and    privates   forty 


shillings.  Captain  John  Felt  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  in  service  this  year,  his  lieutenant 
being  John  Butler,  both  of  Salem. 

The  same  year  (1776)  Fort  Lee  waa  built  to  com- 
mand Salem  harbor,  and  a  company  of  men,  under 
Captain  John  Symonds  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin 
Hopes,  Jr.,  stationed  as  its  garrison.  In  1777  forty- 
four  men  were  raised  in  Salem  as  her  quota  for  the 
army,  presumably  under  a  Captain  Greenwood,  for 
we  read  that  he  marched  from  Salem  on  public  ser- 
vice with  his  company,  on  November  11th,  1777. 
Fifty-four  men  additional  were  also  drafted  to  act  as 
guards  for  Burgoyne*ssurrendered  army,  under  Captain 
Simeon  Brown.  Another  company,  under  Captain 
Benjamin  Ward,  also  marched  to  join  the  army  at 
New  York  December  17,  1777.  This  was  doing 
pretty  well  for  a  little  town  in  one  year,  and  in  1778 
we  find  the  town  still  promoting  enlistments  by  voting 
bounties  to  the  men  who  should  volunteer  for  the 
army.  This  would  indicate  that  even  in  that  day  of 
intense  patriotism,  it  was  necessary  to  use  extraor- 
<liiniry  means  to  induce  men  to  be  steadily  food  for 
powder,  while  they  might  be  quite  ready  to  dodge 
about  OS  minute-men  for  a  few  days'  fun. 

In  July  of  this  year  Captain  Samuel  Flagg  com- 
manded a  small  company  raised  for  special  service  in 
Rhode  Island.  Captain  Flagg's  lieutenants  were  ' 
Miles  Greenwood  and  Robert  Foster.  Major  Killer, 
of  Salem,  also  had  a  command  in  this  expedition, 
which,  under  General  Sullivan,  attempted,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  French  fleet  under  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  to  wrest  Rhode  Island  from  the  English, 
who  held  it  under  Sir  Robert  Pigot.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  French  fleet  to  render  the  promised  as- 
sistance, the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  not  at- 
tiiined.  (V)nHiderable  mention  is  made  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Salem  company  in  the  accounts  of  this 
campaign. 

The  same  year  the  town  had  to  proceed  with  the 
additional  task  of  raising  forty-two  men  for  the  Con- 
tinental army,  and  some  others  for  some  special  short 
enlistment  not  particularly  described. 

In  1779  a  committee  are  appointed  in  Salem  to 
raise  thirteen  more  men  for  the  Rhode  Island  service 
and  twenty-eight  for  the  Continental  army,  in  which 
they  no  doubt  had  difficulty ;  for  it  is  stated  that  in  Oc- 
tober large  additional  pecuniary  inducements,  in  ad- 
dition to  Continental  and  State  pay,  were  voted  to 
recruits  to  serve  three  months  in  the  army.  On  De- 
cember 11th  Captain  Addison  Richardson  marched 
with  his  company  to  join  the  army. 

Early  in  1780  the  town  voted  a  very  largo  sum  for 
those  days,  to  devote  to  the  raising  of  sixty-two  men 
to  serve  for  six  months  in  the  army. 

These  records  bcjir  continiuil  testimony  to  the 
baneful  practice  so  prevalent  in  that  war  of  enlisting 
men  for  short  terms  of  service.  It  was  a  constant 
cause  of  complaint  by  the  officers  of  the  Continental 
Army,  and  did  much  to  destroy  its  eflUciency. 
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Major  Samuel  King,  of  Salem,  an  aide  to  General 
De  Kalb,  was  killed  in  action  this  year  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Captain  Nathan  Goodale,  of  Salem,  is  also 
reported  as  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

A  letter  dated  in  camp  near  West  lN)int,  oii  the 
Hudson,  February  12,  1782,  to  Joshua  Ward,  from  a 
Salem  soldier  of  the  Continental  Army,  whose  signa- 
ture does  not  appear,  asks  to  have  sent  him  certain 
articles  on  credit,  and  speaks  of  the  hardships  endur- 
ed by  the  army  without  supplies  or  money.  Captain 
Flint,  killed  this  year  in  the  first  day's  battle  at  Sara- 
toga, is  believed  to  bave  been  from  Salem.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  Colonel  Samuel  Carleton,  of  the 
Continental  line,  who  was  from  Salem,  and  who  so 
distinguished  himself  that  Washington  declared  him 
to  be  one  of  tlie  most  intrepid  oHicors  who  served 
under  him. 

Of  the  special  part  taken  by  Salem  and  her  soldiers 
in  the  succeeding  years  of  this  war,  there  is  too  little 
trace.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  her  record 
in  point  of  numbers  and  service  was  quite  up  to  the 
average,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  can 
be  written  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  her  ofhcers  and 
men  in  an  army  wliere  idl  were  so  brave  and  steadfast, 
and  that  though  in  the  appendix  a  list  is  given  of  the 
names  of  those  who  served  from  Salem,  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  it  tells  nothing  of  the 
actions  in  which  those  men  took  part,  or  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  service. 

But  in  tbe  record  given  of  the  part  borne  by  Salem 
and  ber  citizens  in  our  revolutionary  armies,  though, 
it  were  mucb  more  complete,  but  a  small  part  of  her 
services  to  tbe  country  can  be  fully  comprehended. 
Long  before  the  colonies  took  the  first  decisive  ac- 
tion that  resulted  in  their  independence,  Salem  had 
been  steadily  increasing  her  commerce,  and  in  1775 
she  had  become  an  important  port  of  entry,  her  mer- 
chants were  becoming  wealthy  and  a  lai'ge  part  of  her 
people  followed  the  sia.  Very  soon  after  the  war 
broke  out,  it  became  evident  tliat  a  navy  was  almost 
as  necessary  to  our  success  as  an  army.  Congress 
fitted  out  a  lew  armed  vessels,  but  the  resources  of  the 
young  nation  were  inadequate  to  equip  any  sufficient 
number  to  cope  with  the  powerful  navy  of  Greiit 
Britain,  or  even  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  destruction 
of  her  commerce. 

Here,  tben,  was  the  opportunity  of  Salem,  with  her 
ships  lying  idle  at  bcr  wharves  in  fear  of  English 
cruisers,  and  her  fine  seamen  idling  about  her  streets. 
Procuring  commissions  for  private  armed  cruisers  and 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  for  her  trading  ships, 
she  fitted  out  ber  ablest  and  swiftest  vessels  with  heavy 
guns  and  powerful  crews  well  officered,  and  sent  them 
over  the  sea  in  quest  of  the  enemy's  merchantmen. 
Nor  did  they  neglect  her  smaller  men-of-war,  but,  as 
eager  for  glory  as  plunder,  promptly  attacked  any 
armed  ship  whose  weight  of  metal  was  not  absurdly 
disproportionate  to  their  own,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  with  success;  while  her  trading  vessels  made 


their  voyages  well  armed,  and  with  double  complement 
of  men,  and  showed  their  teeth  when  interfered  widi  or 
when  falling  in  with  a  vessel  whose  chances  of  capture 
were  sunicienlly  good  to  justify  the  risk  to  their  ownem. 
Our  privalci^r  navy  was  inlonscly  aclivo  uiid  suc- 
cessful, and  played  an  iniportiiut  part  in  that  contest, 
severely  crippling  the  enemy's  merchant  marine  and 
keeping  her  navy  busy  in  every  part  of  the  world  to 
protect  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  glance  at  the 
exploits  of  the  gallant  ofiiccrd  and  men  who  ranged 
the  seas  in  the  Salem  privateers,  sending  in  a  rich  re- 
turn of  captured  vessels  to  their  owners. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  the  capture 
of  these  merchantmen  no  fighting  was  involved. 
Many  of  the  English  trading  vessels  were  letters  of 
marque,  and  nearly  all  carried  guns  and  had  strong 
crews  well  armed,  and,  defending  themselves  with 
true  English  courage,  they  were  often  only  taken  after 
a  severe  struggle.  The  actions  between  our  privateers 
and  British  men-of-war  or  privateers  were  of  the  most 
sanguinary  description,  and  were  only  finally  deter- 
mined by  boarding  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  on  the 
dcH;k  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  vessels. 

The  Salem  privateers  and  letters  of  marque  formed 
a  large  part  of  those  sailing  from  American  ports 
during  that  war,  and,  indeed,  the  principal  business 
of  the  town  became  that  of  privateering,  the  results 
of  which  laid  the  foundation  of  nuuiy  fortunes  that 
are  but  now  being  dissipated. 

Some  of  the  regulations  governing  the  crews  of 
Salem  privateers  in  the  Revolution  were  curious. 
The  owners  of  the  vessel,  after  deducting  outfit  and 
expenses,  took  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  prizes,  and 
the  officers  and  crew  the  other  half,  divided  in  certain 
proportions  according  to  rank.  A  prize  of  $500  was 
given  to  the  man  first  sighting  a  sail,  and  $1000  and 
best  firelock  to  the  first  nnui  to  boanl  the  enemy.  For 
the  loss  of  a  leg  or  arm  in  action  $4000  was  paid  as 
eoinpen.sation,  $2000  for  an  eye  and  $1000  for  a  joint. 
If  one  of  the  crew  were  detected  in  thieving,  he  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  all  prize  money,  which,  to  judge  by 
the  liberal  schedule  above  given,  must  have  been  in 
some  cases  a  severe  penalty. 

As  illustrating  the  work  of  these  gallant  little  ves- 
sels, it  is  related  that  the  ship  "General  Pickering,'* 
sixteen  guns,  Captain  Jonathan  Ifarraden  command- 
ing, on  May  20,  1780,  engaged  and  whipped  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  of  twenty  guns;  on  June  1st  fought 
and  took  a  schooner  of  fourteen  guns  and  fifty-seven 
men,  and  on  the  4th  bohlly  luffed  up  and  sustained 
the  attack  of  the  "Arguilles,"  thirty-four-gun  frigate, 
and  though  quite  unable  to  take  a  vessel  of  such  size, 
beat  ber  off  after  an  engagement  of  nearly  two  hours. 
The  "Julius  Cje^ar,"  of  Salem,  a  small  schooner,  the 
same  year,  simultaneously  engaged  two  vessels,  both 
of  heavier  metal  than  herself,  and  made  it  so  warm 
for  them  that  they  were  glad  to  make  sail  and  leave 
their  plucky  little  antagonist  in  possession  of  the  field. 
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111  June,  1782,  it  took  a  British  bloop-of-wur  four  hours 
to  capture  the  little  privateer  "Jack/*  of  Salem,  and 
she  did  not  strike  until  her  captain,  David  Hopes,  and 
more  than  half  her  crow  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  "  Jack  "  was  a  small  ship  that  had  the  pecu- 
liarity of  having  a  niizzcn  miuit  that  could  be  taken 
down  at  sea  and  as  easily  put  up  again.  By  this  ex- 
pc<lient  she  constantly  dcceivcil  the  enemy  and 
escaped  capture,  appearing  alternately  as  a  ship  and 
a  brig. 

Captain  JVrkinH,  of  Snicni,  coniniunding  a  sniull 
privateer,  had  on  one  occasion  manned  two  prizes,  and 
was  making  the  best  of  his  way  home  with  only  four 
men  lefl  before  the  niast,  when  an  English  privateer 
(|uickly  hove  in  sight.  Instead  of  running  away,  he 
immediately  made  all  sail  for  her,  and  she,  not  liking 
his  apparent  readiness  for  a  fight,  wore  around  and 
sailed  away.  A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  to 
the  privateer  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain  Janicit  Barr, 
when  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  in  1779.  Sighting 
a  vt^HHcl  with  h)W  Uip-nniHts  and  apparently  no  guns 
in  a  fog  oir  the  cosist  of  Cuba,  one  morning,  nhc  tup- 
posed  it  to  be  a  large  merchantman  and  was  ranging 
up  alongside,  when  in  a  trice  up  went  a  string  of  piiintcd 
ainvass  that  covered  her  ports,  and  the  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well" narrowly  escaped  being  blown  out  of  water  by 
the  discharge  of  a  frigate's  full  broadside.  She  was 
much  crippled,  but  managed  to  get  away  in  the  fog 
and  light  breeze. 

The  letter  of  Manpic  "Ranger"  twenty  men,  when 
anchored  in  the  Potomac,  the  night  of  July  5,  1782, 
was  attackeil  by  sixty  tories  in  boats.  The  captain, 
Lucum,  wasshotatthe  firstvolley  and  Joseph  Peabody, 
of  Salem,  second  officer,  springing  to  the  deck  in  his 
night  clothes,  drove  the  enemy  off  by  the  clever  ex- 
pedient of  directing  the  crew  to  drop  cold  shot  into 
the  boats.  One  was  sunk  and  the  others  pulled 
away. 

Many  more  incidents  of  this  character  might  be 
given  did  space  permit ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  these 
are  but  a  sample  of  the  adventures  of  the  Salem 
fighting  marine  during  these  years. 

It  would  be  interesting  reading  could  wo  follow  the 
adventures  of  Captain  John  Leach,  who  commanded 
at  diderent  times  the  privateers  "  Brutus,"  "  Frank- 
lin," "  Eagle,"  "  Dolphin  "  and  "  Greyhound ; "  Capt. 
Nathan  Brown  the  first  commander  of  the  "Jack" 
and  also  of  the  ship  "Hunter;"  Capt.  Joseph  Rob- 
inson, who  commanded  the  ship  "  Pilgrim  "  and  also 
the  "  Franklin  ; "  Capt.  SaniM  Masury  of  the  scluMiner 
"  Panther ;  "  Capt.  John  Donaldson,  who  sailed  the 
brig  "  Capttiin  ; "  Capt.  John  Mason  of  the  brig 
"Lion;"  Captain  Jacob  Wilds,  who  sailed  in  the 
privateers  "Greyhound,"  "Hawk"  and  "General 
Greene;"  Capt.  William  Patterson,  who  commanded 
the  ship  "Disdain"  and  brig  "Favorite;"  Capt. 
Benj.  Dean  of  the  strong  sloop  "  Revenge ; "  Capt. 
Benj.  Moses,  another  commander  of  the  ship  "  Oliver 
Cromwell ; "  Captain  Anthony  Diver,  a  former  officer 
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of  the  English  Navy,  who  was  a  lieutenant  on  several 
vessels,  and  later  ably  commanded  the  privateers 
"Civil  Usage"  and  "Sturdy  Beggar;"  Capt  Ebe- 
nezer  Pierce  of  the  schooner  "  Liberty ; "  Capt.  John 
Gavett  of  the  brig  "Flying  Fish;"  Capt.  John 
Brooks,  also  a  commander  of  the  "Junius  Brutus;" 
Capt.  Edward  Rolland,  also  of  the  brig  "Sturdy  Beg- 
gar;" Capt.  William  Oarleton,  who  sailed  the  heavily 
armed  and  manned  sloop  "  Blacksnake; "  Capt.  Benj. 
Hammond  of  the  schooner  **  Greyhound ; "  Capt. 
Cyliarli'H  llaniilton  commanding  tho  ship  "Jason;" 
Capt.  John  Fearson  of  the  ship  "  William  ; "  Capt. 
Thomas  Benson  who  had  the  schooner  "Dolphin," 
and  later  the  ship  "  Hendrick ;"  when  he  was  captured 
in  the  latter  in  1782,  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
asked  that  an  exchange  be  arranged  forthwith  for 
Capt.  Benson,  his  services  being  so  valuable  to  the 
country.  There  were  also  Captains  John  Revell, 
Forrester,  MascoU  (killed  while  boarding  an  enemy *s 
ship  in  1777),  McDaniel,  Daniel  Ropes,  John  Buf- 
linlon,  John  Cvarnes,  John  Turner,  Samuel  Tucker, 
.Joseph  l^yiide,  Pratt,  Briggs,  Cook,  Baker,  Brook - 
house.  Gray,  Nehemiah  Buffinton,  Dunn,  James 
Cheever,  Neill,  John  Felt,  Ingersoll,  Crowell,  Bald- 
win and  many  others,  all  Salem  men,  commanding 
Salem  ships  with  good  Salem  officers  and  crews,  and 
handling  them  with  great  seamanship  and  bravery. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  other  officers  and 
crews  of  the  vessels  sailing  as  privateers  from  Salem 
during  the  Revolution.  Their  aggregate  would  be 
little,  if  any,  under  five  thousand  men,  first  and  last, 
and  would  comprise  a  large  majority  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  town  who  did  not  join  the  army. 
They  were  largely  sea-faring  in  their  training,  and 
took  to  this  rough  and  tumble  naval  experience  as 
naturally  as  ducks  to  water. 

A  fairly  accurate  register  of  the  privateers  of  Salem 
in  this  war,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix ;  and  the 
following  copy  of  the  commission  of  a  Salem  priva- 
teer commander  in  the  Revolution  may  be  of  inter- 
est: 

"The  Delegalosof  the  United  States  of  New  Ilanipahlre,  MMnchn- 
■ottM  flay,  RlitMlo  fnlniHl,  CiMitiociiciit,  Now  York,  Now  Jvnoy,  roiiii- 
ii3'lvAiiiii,  IH)ln\rnro,  Mnrylniid,  Viri;iiii»,  North  Ciirolinn,  South  Qircw 
Ifim  aimI  (je«frf;iA.  To  nil  unto  whtmi  thoite  |irreente  Rhall  come,  tcml 
greetitig—ktiow  ye,  that  wo  Iimto  gmtitcd  nml  by  these  |ireiieiili  do  gmiiC 
licenae  and  authority  to  Siuniiel  Croel  Mariner,  Commander  of  the 
Schooner  called  the  *  Greyhound  *  of  the  burthen  of  forty  tone  or  tliore- 
aboata,  belonging  and  othera— monnting  six  csrriage  guns  and  nari- 
gaied  by  eleven  men,  to  fit  out  and  set  forth  the  said  schooner  lo  a  war- 
like manner,  and  by  and  with  the  Mid  schooner  and  Uie  crew  thereof, 
iiy  Force  of  Antiii  ti>  ntlnrk,  hiiImIiio  and  tiik«  all  8hl|«  and  other  reesrin 
wlmtsooTcr  cnrryiiig  Soldinnt,  Ariiiis  <Snn|iiiwdcr,  Ammunition,  Provi- 
nions,  or  any  other  Coutmbnnd  Oooils  to  any  of  the  British  Armies  or 
slilps  of  war  employed  againiit  these  United  States.  And  also  to  attask, 
mt\to  anil  tnko  nil  iihl|M  or  ollinr  vessuls  belonging  lo  the  Inhabitants  of 
(Ircnt  llrilnin,  or  to  nny  milijei't  or  iinbJortN  thereof,  with  their  Tackir, 
Apparel,  Furniture  and  Ladings  on  the  High  Seas  or  between  high  snd 
low  water  nmrks  (the  ships  or  vessels,  together  with  their  cargoes  be- 
longing to  any  Inhabitant  or  Inlwbitants  of  Bermuda,  Prorldonce  and 
the  Bahama  Islands,  such  other  sliifis  and  veeseh  bringing  Persons  with 
Intent  to  settle  and  reside  within  any  of  the  United  States,  or  bringing 
Arms,  ammunition  or  warlike  stores  to  the  said  States  for  the  nso 
thereof,  which  said  shl|is  or  vessels  you  shall  saffor  to  pass  unmolested. 
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tho  coiniimn(kM-8  thorouf  porniUtiiig  »  |M>«ceal»l«  aaarch  and  givlog  totl*- 

fiictory  inrorniiitioii  «jf  the  cuiUcnU  and  luding  auU  deiitinatlun  of  tho 

vuyugtis,  only  excoptcil).    And  the  Mild  sliipa  or  TMnla  to  Aiiprokendad 

lu  iirorcisiiitl  iiixl   tis  pri/cd   tiikcii,  tu  curry  into  any  l*urt  or  IlurU>r 

Nvilhiii  Ihu  tlMiiiiiiiiiiirt  u(  any  immiIi-uI  Statu  willing  to  ndiiiit  tho  miiiiu,  or 

into  any  Port  williiii  (h<»  Huhl    Hiiilutl  HtntuN  In  onlor  thai  tho  (ViiirtH 

thuiu  iiibtitiiluil  to  hear  uiid  doturiiiiiiu  ('41011011  Civil  aud  AlariUiuu,  luay 

proceed  in  (hie  form  to  Contleiiiti  tho  Mild  capturof,  if  thoj  bo  acywigvd 

luwrnl  prizcii,  or  otherwise  according  to  tho  UMgo  in  such  canetat  tho 

l>ort  or  ill  tlie  State  Nvltcru  tlie  imnie  ■hall  ho  carried.     Tho  mid  Samuel 

l-rocl  having  given   bond  with  Biifncieut  suretieo  that  notblog  ho  dooo 

hy  the  said  couuiiander  of  Bcliooner  or  any  of  hia  offlcon,  llarioca,  or 

cttuipany  thereof  contniry  to  or  iiiconBiatentwlth  tho  UMigo  and  Cuotonie 

of  Nations,  and  thut  hu  Hhull  not  exceed  or  tranigreei  tho  Power*  and 

Aiithoritiuti  coittuined  in  thid  CktmniiMtion.     And  mto  will  and  require  all 

itnr.olhcetii  wliatdoever  in  the  Servico  of  tho  Unitod  State*  to  give  euccor 

and  ubuiiitiince  to  tliu  nuid  Suninul  Cruel  in  tho  PromiiMa.    Tlila  coniniiit- 

tiiou  bliall  continue  in  force  until  tho  OongnMi  eliull  iiMue  ordura  to  the 

contniry.     l>til<Hl  at  Ittmtnn,  1  llh  day  uf  (H-tolior,  I77U,  ami  in  tho  4 III 

yua(  of  the  IntlciKuiduncu  ol  lliu  (IniltMl  81atcM  uf  Auturica. 

"  liy  order  of  tho  Cungreoa, 

**  JouK  Jay,  PrettdeM. 
"  John  Aveuy,  AUett. 

*'  CiiAS.  TiiOMPflON,  Secretory/* 

After  the  Revolution  the  new  nation  being  nomin- 
ally at  peace  with  other  countries,  there  is  nothing  to 
record  until  the  War  of  1812,  though  Sulem shipping, 
which  luui  vastly  increiised  in  value  since  the  inde- 
])endeiice  of  the  country  had  been  established,  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  depredations  of  tiie 
French  navy,  which,  had  we  been  a  little  stronger, 
were  a  quite  siiflicient  casus  belli. 

Suijscquently,  that  government  frankly  recognizing 
their  fault  in  this  matter,  paid  over  a  large  amount  to 
the  United  States  as  an  indemnity  fund  for  tiie  siiip- 
owners  who  had  suffered  loss.  Our  government,  with 
a  calm  dishonesty  for>Yhich  an  individual  would  have 
been  promptly  punished,  put  the  money  in  its  coffers, 
and  no  part  of  it  has,  up  to  date,  been  paid  to  those 
to  whom  it  properly  belonged.  As  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a  government  indicted  and  put  into  States  prison, 
or  even  to  force  it  to  tile  an  answer  in  a  civil  proceed- 
ing, the  unhappy  i)eopIe  who  were  swindled  in  this 
matter  were  oliiiged  to  die  without  getting  their 
money,  and  their  heirs  have  since  hung  around  the 
steps  of  the  capitol  at  Washington  or  caught  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  lobbies  in  the  hitherto  vain 
attempt  to  recover  their  own. 

A  little  later,  when  the  IJarbary  corsairs  began  to 
j)ick  up  our  merchantmen,  with  some  Salem  vessels 
among  them,  we  felt  that  if  we  could  not  makcitcun- 
venicnt  to  quarrel  with  France,  we  did  not  propose  to 
have  Algiers  or  Tripoli  tread  upon  us,  and  promptly 
whipped  those  people  into  the  belief  that  we  were 
something  of  a  naval  power,  after  all. 

What  part  was  taken  by  such  Salem  men  as  were 
serving  in  the  United  States  navy,  in  that  quite  cred- 
itable little  war,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  doubtless, 
as  usual,  cHicient  and  valuable. 

In  17t)8,  it  being  obvious  that  the  United  States 
needcil  a  navy,  and  the  government  having  no  facili- 
ties for  ship-building,  a  request  was  made  that  the 
citizensof  certain  maritime  localities  loan  funds  to  aid 
in  the  e(iuipment  of  the  navy.  In  Salem  a  large  sum 
was  subscribed,  and   the  frigate  "  Essex,"  afterward 


to  become  a  very  famous  vessel,  was  built  by  Salem 
ship-builders  on  Winter  Island,  rigged  and  turned 
over  to  the  government.  It  was  a  patriotic  task  for  a 
little  town  of  nine  thouMaud  iiihabiUiiiU  toundertaku. 
'riiu  "  lOsscK ''  proviMl  a  very  ftist  sailor,  and  had  a 
noted  career. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  tho  subscribers  to 
this  loan,  on  which  the  government  paid  only  six  per 
cent,  while  borrowing  other  moneys  at  eight  ^lerceut., 
a  fact  well  known  to  these  gentlemen  : 

Wni.  Gray,  Jr 110,000 

EllaH  II.  Deiiiy 10,000 

Wni.  Orno 6,000 

John  Norri« 6,000 

John  JoukM 1,600 

Kl»r.  Itirkruni 2,(ill0 

lt<;iij.  IMckiiiiiii,  Jr I,UU0 

Stephen  Webb 600 

lleiu.  Picknian 1,000 

Joe.  Poabudy 1,600 

John0«go«kl 1,000 

Wni.  Preecolt 1,000 

Ichabod  Nichole 1,000 

ItenJ.  Canwtitur 600 

Jncub  Aehton 1,000 

Juuiea  King 600 

Suiiinel  (li-uy 2,00U 

Wui.  Ward 600 

Jueliua  Ward 760 

Jouulhun  Neiil 2,000 

John  lielund 100 

JotH'ph  Nuwhull 100 

Ik'oJ.  iJiMidhiie 800 

Nttlhl.  Katdielder 60 

Daniel  Jenka 600 

Samuel  .\rchur 100 

Joe,  Vincent 200 

Joeliiia  Kicliardeon 600 

Joe.  Mueely 100 

Wult  Si  rierco 2,«J00 

Tho8.  Siuindera WK) 

Aliel  l>awrunce 600 

llaiily  Itopetf 200 

ThoB.  Cutiliing 60 

K.  A.  lltdyoke 8(M) 

Blottes  Towuitend 100 

TinioUiy  WeUnian,  Jr 1(M» 

John  MorouK M 

linne  &  Son  (in  work) 100 

Knos  DriggH 60 

Rphraim  Kniniciiou 100 

Wm.  McrHtun 260 

K«iw.  Lung 100 

ThiMJ.  Welih 200 

MIrhaul  WH.Ii 1(K) 

Kdniund  (juIo 10 

IJenj.  Wehh,  Jr lOO 

Kit-hard  Manning 1,()(K) 

Uenj.  flodgefl 600 

John  Beckett 100 

Junieit  Gould 60 

Total r4,700 

During  the  years  that  preceded  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Salem  merchantmen  in  common  with  others  lost 
men  by  the  high-handed  impressments  of  the  British 
men  of  war,  that  exercised  a  pretended  right  to  take 
from  the  ship  of  any  nation  met  on  the  high  seas, 
such  seamen  as  their  officers  chose  to  consider  English 
suhjects;  ami  as  they  were  in  need  of  sailors  they 
were  by  no  means  nice  in  drawing  distinctions. 
Therefore,  while  opposed  on  general  principles  to  the 


John  I>ei-by 1,000 

Kilwanl  Allen,  Jr 500 

I*ago  A  l(o|»eM 101) 

Thoniue  l*urkiua 600 

John  Murphy 600 

JoHcph  r-itUil 611) 

Kilwd.  Killun KM) 

KKokiel  U.  Derby 1,000 

Jouu.  Huw>n 60 

Soiul.  Ko|K>e,  Jr 60 

Panil.  Itrooke 10 

Aaarierce 60 

Katha.  rieree 860 

Upton  A  1*ortur 40i) 

BufTuni  it  Howard 460 

Jua.  Oitgood,  Jr 85 

Wni.  Applolou 60 

John  Iluthurno 20li 

Iiaac  Osgood 600 

Kliaa  H.  Derby,  Fr 400 

Juna.  I.anibort 40 

Henry  OeUtrno 60 

Joeeph  Hill »«» 

Waller  1*.  Ihtrtlelt 1(N) 

leraul  Dodge 6iAi 

Stuul.  Very 100 

Brackey  Ittiee loO 

Aaa  Kilhara 20 

A  ludy,  by  J.  Jcnke. 60 

Beiij.  Wc«t,  Jr a.'iO 

ThoinaH  (Hiipuian lOO 

Rithd.  Mnniiing,  Jr 200 

David  rtitten 

Ktlw.  J.  Siindoi-Bon 

Johu  'rreudwidl 

John  Il4irr 

Wni.  l.iiHfMMiih 

J  una.  Wahlu 

Thoe.  lluiicrolt 

Nuthl.  Weet l,60u 

Saiul.  Mclntire 100 

Doi^j.  Kelt 100 

George  IliHlge 1,0U0 

Peter  liiuidor AlO 

Kli'|ih»u  i'iiilli|M 1,(Mli) 

Itichd.  Derby,  Jr 1,50<» 

Joe.  Wateiv 416 

C.  Crownini»hiold    600 

John  Pii-kering 200 

Edmund  Upton 300 
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embargo  and  subsequent  declaration  of  war  against 
England,  tliese  unwarrantable  acts  had  lefl  sufticient 
sting  in  the  minds  of  the  Salem  merchants  and  sea- 
men to  render  them  very  reiidy  to  again  sweep  the 
seas  with  their  privateers  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
the  British  merchant  murine.  Again  it  may  ho  said, 
without  much  exaggeration,  that  from  commerce  this 
became  the  principal  business  of  Salem,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  give  a  list  of  the  men  who  at  some 
time  during  this  war,  served  on  her  privateers  and 
letters  of  marque,  it  would  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
seafaring  portion  of  the  town's  population. 

In  writing  of  the  exploits  of  the  privateers  of  Sa- 
lem in  this  war,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  begin 
and  where  to  end.  For  three  years  forty  vessels, 
practically  men  of  war,  cruised  from  this  port  heavily 
armed,  and  oilicered,  and  manned  by  as  skillful  and 
brave  navigators  and  scanicn  as  were  then  afloat. 
And  this  does  not  include  over  one  liiin<lrcd  letter  of 
marque  trading  vessels,  that  kept  the  sea  and  did 
some  fighting  as  well  as  trading.  Of  these,  as  their 
warlike  character  wjis  merely  incidental,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  make  more  than  this  passing  mention. 

With  regard  to  llie  privateers,  the  records  of  the 
time  are  more  or  less  imperfect:  some  of  the  deeds 
performed  by  them  are  recounted  while  others  are 
unnoticed,  and  the  history  of  their  actions  and  cap- 
tures is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impoesible  to  turn  this  remarkable  page  in  the 
history  of  the  town  without  glan<ing  al  the  careei'H 
of  a  few  of  these  notable  vessels,  and  recalling  some 
of  the  incidents  of  their  warfare. 

The  daring  with  which  the^e  fine  vessels  were 
fought  and  the  brilliant  seamanship  that  so  fully 
utili/.ed  their  admirable  siiiliiig  qualities,  were  the 
wonder  and  exasperation  of  the  English  navy,  and 
caused  British  merchants  many  hours  of  painful  reflec- 
tion. 

These  qualities  of  vessel  and  crew  were  never  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  the  ship  "America,"  twenty 
guns,  and  carrying  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
more  or  less.  She  was  owne<l  by  Gefirge  Crownin- 
sliield,  and  W]is  the  largest  privateer  sailing  from 
this  port.  Admirably  commanded  by  Captains 
Joseph  Ilopcs,  John  Kehew  and  John  W.  Checver  at 
diflerent  times,  she  was  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  fastest  vessel  afloat  during  that  war.  Her  success 
in  capturing  prizes  was  phenomenal,  and  the  amount 
realized  by  her  owner  was  very  largo ;  her  captures 
up  to  March,  1814,  were  estimated  at  the  value  of 
$1,100,000.  Unlike  the  greater  number  of  privateers, 
she  escaped  capture  by  the  enemy,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  died  peacefully  in  her  bed,  long  subsequent  to 
the  war. 

A  smaller  full-rigged  ship,  called  the  "Alfred," 
sixteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  was  an  effective  cruiser.  She  was 
built  in  Salem  in  1805,  and  at  her  launch  the  rudder, 
which,  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  builder,  was 


already  hung,  struck  the  bottom  and  was  thrown  out, 
falling  immediately  across  the  stern-poBt  and  stop- 
ping the  vessel,  so  that  she  lay  aground  one  tide. 
When  floated  she  was  found  to  bo  badly  '* hogged." 
She  was  brought  to  the  wharf  and  large  blocks  of 
wood  placed  under  her  stern-post  and  forefoot,  and 
he**  weight  brought  upon  the  extremities,  which  caused 
her  to  settle  in  the  centre  and  resume  her  original 
lines.  She  was  never  apparently  the  worse  for  this 
severe  test  of  her  elasticity,  but  proved  a  good  ship 
and  fast  sailer.  When  fitte<l  as  a  privateer  she  sailed 
less  well  than  previously  and  was  altered  into  a  brig. 
She  seemed  under  both  rigs  to  have  had  bad  luck  with 
her  spars  in  heavy  weather.  As  a  brig  she  was  pro- 
bably over-sparred,  but  tliat  had  not  been  the  case 
when  ship-rigged.  She  was  well  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Stephen  Williams  and  Philip  Be^som,  under 
both  of  whom,  if  the  vessel  lost  a  few  sticks,  she  never 
failed  to  send  in  prizes  enough  to  fully  atone  for  this 
one  foible.  Two  of  her  prizes  alone  sold  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  She  was  ultimately 
captured  in  February,  1814. 

The  ship  "Alexander,''  eighteen  guns  and  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  men,  was  commanded  on  her 
first  cruise  by  Captain  Wellman,  and  gave  promise  of 
a  successful  career,  which  was  fully  borne  out  by  her 
]>crformances  on  the  next  cruise  under  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Crown inshield,  when,  with  the  greater  part  of 
her  crew  away  in  seven  prizes  just  previously  taken, 
.she  was,  on  May  19,  J 81. 'I,  crowded  on  shore  in  Wells* 
bay  by  two  English  men-of-war,  and  captured.  So 
closely  was  she  pressed  by  the  enemy  that  only  twenty 
men  of  her  crew  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  and 
escaping. 

The  other  full-rigged  privateer  sailing  from  Salem, 
the  ship  "John,"  sixteen  guns  and  a  strong  crew  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  or  more  men,  was  commanded 
by  Captains  Fairfield  and  Crowninshield  (who  after- 
wards commanded  the  Alexander),  and  afler  a  short 
season  of  great  usefulness,  in  which  she  picked  up  some 
twenty  English  merchantmen,  more  or  less,  was  in  her 
turn  picked  up  by  an  English  frigate  in  February, 
ISI.'i,  and  Salem  saw  her  no  more. 

Of  the  privateer  brigs  of  Salem,  perha^m  the  most 
profitable  and  fortunate  was  the  "Graiul  Turk."  She 
was  large  for  the  time,  carried  eighteen  guns  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  became  noted  for  her  good 
qualities  as  a  sailer  and  her  audacity  and  uniform 
good  fortune.  At  one  time,  in  1813,  under  one  of  her 
two  gallant  commanders.  Captain  Breed  or  Qreene,  she 
stood  off  and  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  English  channel  for 
twenty  days,  capturing  a  number  of  vessels  almost  in 
sight  of  their  home  ports;  finally  eluding  all  pursuit 
and  making  olf  in  safety.    She  was  never  captured. 

The  smaller  brig,  "Montgomery,"  twelve  guns, 
commanded  in  turn  by  Captains  Hoi  ton  J.  Breed  (who 
was  also  in  the  "  Grand  Turk  "),  Joseph  Strout  (who 
had  been  a  naval  officer),  and  Benjamin  Upton,  was 
almost  as  fortunate  a  vessel  as  the  "Grand  Turk." 
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8b e  made  many  prizes  and  ilislitiK'<i*l'<^l  lieraelf  by 
aoine  hnrd  fighting.  On  one  nccn«i»ii  the  had  a  dos- 
pcnito  action  witli  a  Inrgo,  heavily^arnieil  sliip,  wlilcli 
hIig  taptiiml  after  liMinp;  mtiny  men,  linr  Uinii  cnpCiiin, 
Uploh,  being  Huvurdy  wuiiinW.  At  iiiiotlu'r  tiiiKt, 
ffllling  in  witli  a  llritiah  tronp  ihip,  nenrRurinniii,  full 
of  Roldiera  nnd  carrying  ciglit«en  guna,  a  muii-of-WHr 
la  all  intents  nnd  piirpoiiea, Hho  allacbe<l  witlioiiL  licai- 
tatioii,  and  Hfter  two  hours'  hot  vrurk,  drew  oH'  fur  r«- 
pnirs,  inteniiiiig  to  "resume  buaiiieEB  at  Iho  old  stand," 
uH  it  were,  aa  soon  na  ahe  could  splice  up  snino  uf 
lier  rigging  and  [ihig  two  or  three  troublesome  shcit- 
liolca.  Rut  lh«  Kngliahmun  had  hiul  quite  enough  of 
her,  and  crowding  nil  Biiil  moda  good  her  esi,'a]>o. 
After  ft  very  auccfiwrul  sfriea  of  cruisfs,  [hi;  "  Mo'iit- 
gomery  "  wna  ultimately  oldigcd  to  auccunih  to  uupe- 
rior  force,  hnt  it  took  the  British  linc-of-batlle  ship, 
"  La  Hogue,''  aeventy-fuur  guns,  to  bring  Iter  to  (erine. 

The  "fore  nnd  uft"  rigscenistu  have  commended 
itself  to  those  engaged  in  privalvering,  doubtless  rrom 
the  fuut  that  by  pointing  higher,  a  schooner  could 
more  eiiiily  work  to  windtrnrd  of  n  largo  nicrehnnt- 
niaii,  whik',  in  eiiHu  of  pnrauit  by  ii  niiLn'Ol'-wiLr,  hI'O 
conltl  go  oft' dead  Lofore  the  wind,  still  holding  unu  of 
her  best  pointa  of  Bailing.  At  all  evenls,  the  greater 
number  of  our  privateers  in  tliia  war,  IVoui  all  [lorts. 
were  lop-aail  schooners,  twenty-lbrec  of  this  chiss 
Bailing  from  Siilem.  Tiicwe  vesscla  were,  aiuncof  theni^ 
of  fair  aixo  for  the  time,  otlieni  very  ainiill,  but  nearly 
nil  were  good  Biiilent  and  were  always  well  handled. 
Tliey  ciirried  but  few  guns,  but  one  of  these  whs  usu- 
ally a  large  one,  and  their  strung  crews  uf  daring  sea- 
men, eager  for  the  ehance  of  boarding,  rendered  them 
exceedingly  formidable  to  everytliing  tliey  met,  short 
of  nn  enemy's  frigate.  They  chased,  fought  ami  ran 
away,  ns  the  occasion  required,  will)  equal  bravery 
and  iiihlreHx.  Most  of  them  met  their  fKtu  sooner  »r 
Inter,  but  (his  resulted  imually  from  their  own  temer- 
ity, unil  not  lieforc  the  Knglish  had  paid  for  them 
many  times  over,  in  their  prizes  taken. 

Room  can  be  given  to  the  notice  of  but  few  of  these 
gallant  little  vesacla,  Ihongli  a  book  might  well  be 
filled  with  the  record  of  their  exploits.  There  was  a 
little  pink-aterned  fishing  schooner  changed  into  a 
privateer,  esllod  the  "  Fnme,"  of  only  thirty  tuns,  and 
carryir,g  two  aix-pounders,  that  had  wonderful  luck 
and  WHS  never  eiiptnrcil,  though  finidly  lost  in  a  stonn. 
8he  sailed  fast,  and  her  excellent  reputation  did  not 
seem  to  suffer  under  any  of  her  numerous  command- 
ers, for  she  changed  them,  apparently,  at  almost  every 
cruise;  being  commanded  successively  by  Cnpt^ 
Webb,  Upton,  Poland,  Greene,  Chapman,  Kndit 
Brook  house  and  Evan  a. 

The  "  Frolic,"  a  much  larger  sehooner,  carrying 
one  twenty-four  pounder  and  a  smaller  gun  and  com 
mauded  by  Captains  Green  and  Odiorne,  proved  a 
very  lively  vessel  in  more  senses  than  one,  sweeping 
the  sea  like  a  broom  during  her  short  life,  though  her 
captures  were  not  of  great  value.     She  wna  built 


Salem  Neck,  and  was  very  fast,  but  had  the  peculiai'- 

ity  of  being  unduly  sharp  aft;  so  much  so,  indeed, 

that  she  was  unseaworthy,  and  on  her  seuund  crniBe, 

liehifc   tiikiui    aback    in   n    slight    squall,   run    slorn 

ileras  far  ns  the  ninin  haU'h,  and  wiui  only  saved 

from  swamping  by  great  exertions.     So  little  did  her 

enjoy  thisparticular  phsoeof  her  frolitsomcneai, 

that  they  came  aft  in  a  body  and  offered  the  captain 

I  give  np  all  advances  if  ho  would  abandon  the 

'Iliac.    The  British  mau-of-war  "  Heron,"  happening 

■nund  about  this  time,  saved  the  oflicera  from  any 

nbarraaanicnl  on  this  score  by  capturing  and  burn- 

ig  the  vessel,  in  spito  of  her  dcHperate  endenvnrs  to 

escai)e  through  a  lung  stern  chiise. 

Dr.  Ilenjamiii  F.  Ilniwne,  well  rememlwrcil  by  our 
eitiKens,  wna  taken  on  board  of  the  "Frolic,"  and 
many  are  familiar  with  his  experiences  in  Dartmoor 
prison,  where  he  nnd  his  ahipmatea  were  confined  un- 
til the  peace.  IIo  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  in  the 
Mivage  Riippreasion  of  resttesancas  smong  the  prison- 
ers, by  Colonel  Shortlanit,  commanding  the  guard. 
Dr.  Browne,  in  those  days,  of  course,  a  mere  hoy, 
look  iiIho  a  short  cruise  on  tliuship  "  Alfn-^l,"  nlruady 
spoken  of. 

The  "  Dolphin  "  was  a  still  larger  schooner,  carry- 
ing more  men,  though  less  weight  of  metal,  than  the 
"Frolic."  She  was  built  in  Ikdtimore,  before  the 
war,  nnd  alterc<l  to  a  privateer,  and  wilder  Captain 
.laeob  Kndlcott,  made,  perhup,  as  good  u  rceiinl  ut 
any  privateer  schooner  sailing  fnim  Kalem  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  of  her  service ;  fur  she  was  captured 
in  September,  1812.  A  single  vessel  and  cargo  taken 
by  her  brought  the  large  aum  of  sixty  ihousand  dollars. 
A  Indy  passenger,  on  one  of  the  prixcs  taken  by  the 
"  Dulphin,"  in  a  published  letter,  bore  pleasant  testi- 
mony to  the  |Hilil«nesa  of  CHplaln  Kiidicolt,  who 
caused  her  Iji  he  hiudiil  at  the  port  mint  convenient 
to  her  destination  and  scrupulously  secured  In  hur  all 
her  money  and  baggage.  .Indgiug  fVoni  the  iHittories 
carried  by  some  of  the  sliipa  Inken  by  tlte  "  Dolphin," 
she  must  have  done  considerable  lighting,  first  and 
Insl. 

The  vicissitudes  sometimes  attending  the  career  of 
a  privateer  were  welt  illustrated  by  the  "John"  and 
"George,"  aline  American-built  schooner,  captured 
enrly  in  thcwnrby  an  English  man-of-war,and  for  some 
reason  tnnml  adrill.  She  was  r.>und  off  Cape  Sable 
by  the  American  privateer  "  Kcgulutor,"  August  13, 
1S12,  and  sent  in  to  Salem,  where,  being  found  to  be 
fast,  alie  was  turned  into  a  privateer.  She  made  one 
short  cruise  under  Capt.  Sinclair,  in  which  she  was  suc- 
cessful. Her  name  was  then  altered  to  the  "  Revenger," 
though  it  would  seem  aa  if  the  name  she  already  bore 
hail  given  her  sulliciently  gooil  hicl;.  Certainly  the 
new  one  brongliL  her  none,  for  she  was  captured  on 
her  very  next  cruise.  Tlie  Englishmen  who  bought 
her  continued  her  as  a  privateer,  again  changing  her 
nametothc"RctidiatiDn."  Subsequently aPortsmouth 
privateer  retook  her,  but  she  wua   lust  to  Salem,  and 
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her  further  clianges  of  name  are  no  longer  a  matter 
of  history. 

The  "  Dnrt/'  a  small  schooner  of  but  forty  tons  and 
two  small  gun»,  commanded  successively  by  Captains 
Davis,  Symonds,  Qrceii  and  Poland,  under  each  of 
whom  site  was  admirably  handled,  wiis  a  profitable 
little  vessel.  She  sailed  well  and  took  some  valuable 
priases.  One  in  particular,  a  large  armed  merchant- 
man, heavily  manned  and  carrying  six  guns,  she 
gallantly  took  after  a  most  determined  resistance. 
She  w:ifl  never  captured,  though,  ns  if  the  elements 
conspired  with  the  enemy  iigainst  these  phicky  little 
vessels,  both  she  and  the  "  Fame  "  already  spoken  of, 
were  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  "  Fair-Trader,"  another  little  schooner,  of  the 
same  tonnage  as  the  "  Dart,"  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  cruiser,  and  under  her  Captain  John  R.  Mor- 
gan took  a  number  of  prizes  before  her  capture  in 
September,  1812. 

The  largest  privateer  schooners  that  sailed  from 
Salem  during  tiie  war  were  the  **  I)ionic<le,"  com- 
manded by  ('.iptain  .1.  Crowninshicld ;  tlie"JCiilcr- 
prise,"  Capl:iin  Morgan;  and  the  **GrowIer,"  Cai)tains 
Graves  and  l/nuUay.  They  were  all  built  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  "  Baltimore  Clipper"  model,  and  were  all 
ultimately  captured  by  the  enemy  after  a  more  or  less 
fortunate  service.  The  "Diomedc"  was  a  very  fast 
sailer.  On  one  short  cruise  of  a  few  weeks  she  sent 
in  six  vessels,  and  among  others  of  her  captures  was 
one  large  ship  carrying  sixtcrn  guns;  while  among 
the  "Growler's"  cnpturcs,  one  vessol  nnd  cargo  are 
mentioned  as  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Four  sloops  figured  as  privateers  from  Salem  in  this 
war,  of  whirh  the  little  '*  JeHerKou  "  was  very  suc- 
cessful considering  her  size,  which  was  that  of  a  mere 
pleasure  boat,  for  which  purpose,  indeed,  she  was 
originally  built  in  Salem.  She  carried  one  gun  and 
twenty  men,  and  managed  to  escape  capture. 

The  sloop  "  Wasp,"  rather  larger,  was  also  built  in 
Salem,  carried  two  six  pounders  and  twenty-five  men. 
Upon  her  first  cruise  after  making  some  captures,  she 
was  herself  taken,  but  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
honor  upon  her  captain  and  crew.  Attacked  by  the 
British  schooner- of- war  "Bream,"  of  ten  guns,  she 
oidy  surren<lered,  after  a  close  fight  of  half  an  hour, 
and  a  running  fight  of  nearly  nine  hours,  most  of  the 
time  at  musket  range,  during  which  Captain  Ervin 
in  vain  tested  Ihe  fine  sailing  qualities  of  his  little 
vessel  to  the  utmost,  in  the  eflbrt  to  escape.  So  great 
was  the  gallantry  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the 
"Wjwp,"  that  Captjiin  Ervin  and  his  crew  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  by  their  gen- 
erous captors,  after  the  surrender  of  the  sloop,  and 
when  walking  in  the  streets  of  St.  John  on  parole 
Captain  Ervin  was  pointed  out  as  the  iSalem  captain 
who  defended  his  vessel  with  such  heroism. 

The  "Polly"  was  a  large,  powerful  sloop,  built  on 
the  Hudson  before  the  war.  She  was  oversparrod  until 


it  was  ascertained  that  she  sailed  better  by  shortening 
her  mast.  She  kei)t  the  sea  as  well  as  vessels  of  any 
class,  and  could  go  to  windward  of  anything  she  was 
after,  while  no  English  ship  could  catch  her  in  the 
open  sea.  She  was  not  taken  until  April,  1814,  and 
then  only  by  being  cornered  and  driven  ashore  by  an 
English  corvette.  This,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy  in  dealing  with 
our  swift  and  sometimes  audacious  little  privateers. 
The  English  man-of-war  "Indian,"  twenty-two  guns, 
had  previously  trietl  to  come  it  over  the  "Polly" 
ill  a  diirereiit  style,  and  failed  most  signally ;  for  both 
vessels  being  becalmed  off  Cape  Sable,  she  sent  in 
her  launch  and  other  boats  to  board  her,  but  the 
"Polly"  beat  them  ofi*  with  such  slaughter  that  it  was 
with  difliculty  that  they  could  get  back  to  their  ship, 
which  made  no  further  effort  to  molest  her  antpgonist, 
and  made  off  when  a  breeze  arose.  Captains  Samuel 
C.  ITardy  and  Uobcrt  Evans  successively  handled 
this  wonderful  little  vessel  with  great  skill,  and  with 
her  one  twelve  pounder  and  eight  sixes,  and  a  strong 
crew  of  sixty  men,  she  wixa  for  nearly  two  years  a  most 
cflTcctive  sea  rover. 

A  large  number  of  the  privateers  were  captured  by 
the  enemy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix ;  but  so  great  was  the  aggregate  value  of  their 
prizes  that  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  owners  was  of 
little  coiiPCfjuencc,  although  many  good  men  of  their 
crews  lost  their  lives  or  languished  long  in  English 
prisons. 

There  were  a  number  of  small  craft,  launches  and 
open  boats  that  ran  out  on  occasion,  and  made  some 
captures,  being,  in  the  hands  of  desperate  men,  no 
mean  antagonists.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Rcliooncr  "  Helen,"  loaned  by  the  Messrs.  White  and 
Knapp,  Salem  merchants,  at  their  own  risk,  and 
fitted  out  and  manned  by  a  volunteer  crew  of  seventy 
men,  gathered  by  fife  and  drum  in  Salem  streets,  all 
within  the  space  of  about  four  hours.  It  appears  that 
news  was  received  Nov,  12, 1812,  in  Salem,  that  the 
"  Liverpool  Packet,"  a  well-known  and  very  active 
British  privateer,  had  been  seen  inside  of  Halfway 
Rock,  and  this  sudden  expediiion  was  organized  for  her 
capture.  The  Englishmen  had  sailed  for  St.  John  in 
time  to  avoid  the  "Helen,"  but  the  incident  sufii- 
ciently  indicates  the  high  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
courage  of  the  men,  who,  at  a  moment's  notice,  were 
ready  to  attempt  the  capture  of  a  strong  and  well- 
armed  vessel. 

It  would  seem  that  many  English  prisoners  came 
this  way,  for  in  1814,  and  perhaps  previously,  the 
government  maintained  the  prison-ship  "Aurora"  in 
the  North  lliver,  in  which  many  were  confined,  prin- 
cipally sea-faring  men. 

During  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  militia 
and  the  volunteer  companies  of  the  town  there  was  a 
company  of  sea-fencibles,  so  called,  organized  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  masters  and  mates  of  merchantmen 
who  were  idle,  to  serve  as  artillerists  or  otherwise,  as 
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the  coast  was  threatened  from  time  to  time  by  British 
men-of-war. 

The  venerable  William  IT.  Foster,  now  living,  was 
a  nioniher  of  the  (:a<let  company  of  that  day,  and  was 
alrio  acting  as  asHi.stant  to  thi;  United  StaloM  provoMt 
marshal  of  the  district,  in  wiiick  capacity  he  took  the 
parole  of  three  English  oOicers,  who  had  been  taken 
in  Maine,  and  reported  to  be  paroled  until  exchanged. 
Mr.  J*\)ster's  youthful  appearance,  and  the  easy  absence 
of  ceremony  in  dealing  with  them,  rather  astonished 
the  Englishmen,  one  of  whom,  a  colonel,  remarked 
that  it  would  have  taken  several  British  officers  to  man- 
age sucli  a  matter  with  them,  instead  of  one  young  boy. 
Young  Foster  looked  after  them  that  night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  were  sent  to  Andovor,  where,  with 
others,  they  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  good  air  and 
ample  religious  and  literary  privileges  of  that  hill 
town,  if  any  there  were  there  then.  We  were  econom- 
ical of  men  and  means  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Foster  also  remembers  various  alarms,  muster- 
ings  and  marches  hitlier  and  thither  on  various  occa- 
sions. When  the  frigate  "Constitution"  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Marhlehead  harbor  from  a  pursuing 
squadron  of  the  enemy,  the  company  of  fenciblcs 
dragged  their  twenty-four  pounders  over  to  the  shore 
of  that  town  to  play  on  the  enemy  in  case  they  should 
follow  her.  The  English  vessels,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  shore  and  depth  of  water,  did  not  venture 
in,  and  an  attack  with  boats  upon  a  formidable 
frigate  was  out  of  the  question,  of  course. 

The  next  day  the  "Constitution"  was  brought 
around  to  Salem  by  Joseph  IVrkins,  the  harbor  pilot, 
who  died  but  a  few  years  since,  and  anchored  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  With  the  crowd  of  others  from 
Salem  and  Alarblehead  wjio  lined  the  headlands,  Mr. 
Foster  a  year  later  shared  in  the  intense  excitement 
and  bitter  disappointment  of  witnessing  the  combat 
of  the  ill-fated  "Chesapeake"  with  tlie  "Shannon," 
in  which  our  sliij)  was  taken  but  a  mile  or  two  off 
shore. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  list  of  tliose  who  served 
in  the  army  during  the  war  of  1812  from  Salem  can- 
not be  given,  as  in  that  existing  at  the  State  house 
the  residences  of  the  men  are  not  given.  The  num- 
ber was,  it  is  understood,  not  large,  as  the  war  was 
not  over-popular  in  this  neighborhooil,  and  the  tastes 
of  a  maritime  i)eople  led  them  to  seek  the  enemy  on 
their  proper  element. 

It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  allude  to 
the  services  of  General  Miller,  who  held  a  command 
in  this  war,  and  who,  though  not  originally  from 
Salem,  was  long  identified  with  the  town  by  his  resi- 
dence here.  His  modest  but  determined  answer  to 
(Jeneral  Scott,  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  when 
asked  if  he  could  carry  a  certain  i)Osition  with  his 
brigade,  followed  by  his  gallant  and  successful  attiick, 
will  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Mexican  War  called  for  but  few  regiments  to 
augment   the   strength   of    the   regular   army.     The 


names  of  the  few  from  Salem  who  served  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment  of  volunteers,  commanded  by  Col. 
Caleb  Cushing,  of  Ncwburyport,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  appendix.  This  regiment  servtMl  in  the  army 
commanded  by  (iciieral  Scott,  and  t(»ok  part  in  the 
engagements  that  signalized  its  resistless  march  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  If  any  men  from  this  place 
joined  the  so-called  New  England  regimeot,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  their  names. 

It  is  proper  to  speak  of  some  volunteer  militia  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  town;  for  without  a  hearty  recognition  of  the 
long  existence  of  some  of  them  in  the  face  of  many 
difliculties,  and  of  the  services  they  have  directly  and 
indirectly  been  able  from  limo  to  (imo  to  render,  no 
military  record  of  Salem  would  be  complete. 

Incidentally,  it  nmy  be  stated  that  under  the  system 
adopted  soon  aller  the  devolution,  the  entire  male 
population  of  the  State,  within  certain  ages,  was  en- 
rolled as  a  militia,  and  were  liable  to  be  called  out  by 
the  Governor  for  service  within  the  State  upon  any 
emergency.  Meanwhile  they  were  required  to  attend 
at  certain  stated  times  and  places  for  musters  or  train- 
ings in  companies,  regiments  and  brigades  of  local 
establishment,  under  officers  chosen  and  commissioned 
by  the  Governor.  With  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
raw  material  that,  under  this  system,  were,  within  the 
memory  of  nuin,  annually  formed  upon  Salem  Ctmi- 
mon,  under  officers  for  the  most  part  quite  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  rc<]uirements  of  military  duty,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  ourselves  in  an  article  that  as- 
sumes to  treat  of  things  miliUiry.  Thi»e  gatherings 
served  to  amuse  the  people,  and  the  vanity  of  many 
excellent  citizens  was  tickled  by  military  titles  that 
often  as  ill-fitted  their  characters  as  their  uniforms 
did  their  persons. 

Here  and  there  in  the  State,  however,  from  the  be- 
ginning, there  were  a  few,  who,  having  a  real  desire  to 
learn  the  dntiex  of  sohliitrs  anil  to  be  of  some  use  in 
case  of  need,  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  com- 
panies by  permission  of  the  State,  elected  men  of  mil- 
itary instincts  and  application  as  their  officers,  and 
in  neat  uniforms  and  equipments  steadily  labored  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  real  and  not  caricatures  of  soldiers. 
They  kept  alive  the  germs  of  the  military  spirit  sown 
in  the  different  war.4,  and  furnished  tactical  schools 
that  proved  of  value  when  the  State  or  nation  re- 
quired troops  for  actual  service.  The  superiority  of 
these  organizations  over  the  mob  of  enrolled  militia, 
became  ultimately  so  apparent  that  Governor  Hanks, 
some  years  before  the  war,  remodeled  the  entire  mil- 
itary establishment  of  the  State  upon  the  volunteer 
plan  that  has  endured  to  this  day,  and  furnishes  us 
with  two  brigades  of  fairly  instructed  militia. 

Of  the  original  volunteer  companies  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry,  the  Mechanics'  Light  Infantry  and 
the  Salem  Cadets  were  among  the  best  in  the  State. 

First  parading,  July  4th,  1805,  under  Captain  John 
Saunders,  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  was  from  the  out- 
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set  a  select  body  of  men,  numbering  in  its  ranks  in 
every  period  some  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  actuated  always  by  a  strong  esprit  du 
cory>«  that  told  in  its  invariable  excellence  in  drill  and 
discipline. 

It  did  some  sliglit  service  as  coast  guards  during 
the  War  of  1812,  and  at  tiie  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  went  to  the  front  with  the  Eighth  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Militia,  and  served  three  months. 
One  incident  of  this  service  was  its  voyage  from  An- 
napolis to  New  York  as  guard  for  the  okl  frigate  "Con- 
stitution/' which  relic  of  our  former  naval  prowess,  the 
government  was  determined  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  subsequently  served  nine 
months,  in  1862-63,  as  part  of  the  50th  Mass.  Militia,  in 
the  service  of  tlie  United  States,  seeing  plenty  of  warm 
work  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  And  in  1864 
it  again  volunteered  for  another  three  months'  ser- 
vice. Throughout  the  war  the  company  was  con- 
stantly sending  from  its  ranks  hirgo  nunil)er8  of  nion, 
in  the  aggrognte  nearly  three  tim<\M  the  number  it  con- 
taine<l  in  1S61,  many  of  whom  held  comniissions. 

The  war  record  of  this  company  is  remarkable. 
Doing  much  service  lusan  organization,  and  repeated- 
ly, when  at  home,  filling  its  ranks  and  as  o(\en  de- 
pleting them  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  it  seemed  a 
never  failing  conduit  for  the  augmentation  of  our 
armies  in  the  field.  The  company  still  endureji  with 
good  numbers  as  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Rpgiment  Mas- 
HachuHctlA  Militia,  and  is  a  cnvlit  to  the  (;ity. 

Ohier  than  the  organization  just  described,  by  over 
twenty  years,  the  Second  Corps  of  Cadets,  originally 
formed  as  a  company  in  1781,  under  Captain  Stephen 
Abbott,  constantly  vied  with  the  other  in  the  high 
charactiT  of  its  nienibor.sbip  and  in  the  nniintcnaiice 
of  a  good  state  of  drill  and  eniciency.  During  the 
War  of  1812  it  performed  similar  duty  at  intervals, 
and  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  did  three 
months'  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
From  its  ranks  went  only  less  officers  and  men 
to  the  active  army  than  from  those  of  its  rival. 
Organized  at  present  as  a  small  battalion  of  two 
companies,  it  ]>resents  a  fine  appearance  when  on  du- 
ty, and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  crack  military 
bodies  of  the  State. 

The  Mechanics'  Light  Infantry  first  paraded  under 
Capt.  Perley  Putnam,  July  4,  1807.  As  its  name  im- 
plied, it  was  composed  originally  of  young  mechan- 
ics and  was  always  a  most  excellent  company,  as  it 
is  to-day,  although  its  numbers  are  somewhat  reduced 
from  what  they  should  be.  It  went  to  the  front  with 
the  Fiflh  Militia  Regiment  in  April,  1861,  for  three 
months;  and  few  companies  have  ever  had  fuller 
ranks  than  it  showed  on  that  occasion. 

The  Salem  City  Guard,  organized  about  1848,  was 
said  to  be  a  good  company  in  its  prime,  though  it  no 
longer  exists.  Certainly  its  old  members  may  feel 
that  though  dead,  it  is  on  the  field  of  honor,  as  it  is 
the  only  militia  company  of  Salem  that  enlisted  as 


such  for  the  three  years'  service  in  the  War  of  1861. 
It  died  as  a  militia  company,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Fortieth  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volunteers,  where  it 
saw  plenty  of  service. 

The  Salem  Artillery,  a  company  organized  in  1787, 
and  two  juvenile  organizations  formed  of  boys  under 
eighteen,  the  Washington  Rangers  and  the  Washing- 
ington  Blues,  both  first  parading  about  1807,  were 
short-lived,  neither  surviving  aA;er  about  1816. 

The  three  companies  of  militia  above  spoken  of  as 
now  existing  in  Salem,  do  not  stand  merely  as  relics 
of  the  past,  like  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
of  Boston,  but  are  essentially  military  in  character, 
and  to  be  relied  upon  for  any  necessary  service. 
In  the  case  of  the  Light  Infantry  and  Cadets,  the 
commemoration  of  their  past  glories, — their  historical 
department,  if  it  may  be  so  described, — is  well  cared 
for  by  their  respective  veteran  corps,  that  turn  out  in 
largo  numbers  on  all  armivcrsaries  and  other  festive 
occasions  with  side  arms  and  impressive  chapeaus, 
and  in  the  customary  closing  exercises  of  the  day,  in- 
dulge in  much  jovial  reminiscence  and  display  con- 
vivial talents  of  the  highest  order. 

Before  considering  the  part  taken  by  Salem  in  the 
war  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  defensive  works  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  erected  within  her  limits. 

The  harbor  and  town  of  Salem  have  never  been 
specially  well  fortified,  and  a  word  will  dis|K)ee  of  the 
liiHtory  of  her  defences  of  this  nature. 

There  is  some  mention  of  an  early  structure,  prob- 
ably a  block-house,  within  a  stockade  that  stood  on 
the  highest  point  in  the  present  city  limits,  which 
would  be  that  now  occupied  by  the  Sewall  Street 
ISfcthodiRt  C/hurch.  This  work,  strengthened  from 
time  to  time,  was  no  doubt  the  one  alluded  to  as  Fort 
Anne,  and  was  presumably  the  main  reliance  of  the 
place  against  Indians.  Another  work  of  equal  an- 
tiquity was  the  Darby  Fort,  erected  in  1629,  on  the 
Marblehead  Side,  probably  on  Naugus  Head,  where 
the  present  earth  work  is  located. 

During  the  Indian  wars,  block-houses  were  erected 
at  various  points  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  to 
guard  the  plantations,  and  were  in  times  of  danger 
furnished  with  garrisons,  though  probably  unprovid- 
ed with  cannon. 

In  1643  a  considerable  fort  was  built  on  Winter 
Island,  originally  styled  Fort  William,  which  was 
maintained  at  intervals,  until  the  Revolutionary  War, 
when  it  was  strengthened  and  mounted  with  a  few 
guns.  The  land  and  fort  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1794,  and  in  1799  its  name  was  changed  to 
Fort  Pickering ;  it  has,  since  that  time,  been  in  an 
alternate  condition  of  gnuisy  dilapidation  or  neat  ef- 
fectiveness, according  as  peace  or  war  has  prevailed 
in  the  land.  The  work  on  the  hill  on  the  neck  to  the 
north  of  Winter  Island,  is  the  successor  of  a  breast- 
work existing  on  that  spot  at  a  very  early  day,  that 
has  from  time  to  time  been  restored.    In  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  Wnr  it  was  called  Fort  Lee — and  perhaps 
still  retains  the  name. 

Away  on  the  point  the  builders  of  cottages  may 
have  found  traces  of  an  old  battery  that  commanded 
the  islands  and  Beverly  harbor  during  the  Ucvulutioii, 
under  the  name  of  Fort  Juniper.  It  has  now  disap- 
peared, and  the  yachtsmen  and  cottagers  flirt  and 
make  merry,  wliere  once  the  sad- faced  patriot  senti- 
nel looked  out  over  the  bay  in  the  moonlight  and 
wondered  at  the  inscrutable  providence  that  kept  him 
out  there  in  the  cold  instead  of  suffering  him  to  slum- 
ber in  his  comfortable  bed  in  the  town,  but  a  mile 
away. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  long  strain  imiK)scd  upon  our  institu- 
tions by  Negro  Slavery,  that  anomaly  in  a  nation  found- 
ed upon  the  theoretical  equality  and  freedom  of  all  men, 
was  not  to  be  relieved  longer  by  hollow  compromises, 
in  which  both  parties  felt  defrauded.  And  yet  at  the 
North  there  prevailed  an  optimistic  feeling  of  secu- 
rity— a  reluctance  to  believe  that  their  brethren  of 
the  South  were  willing  to  sever  a  Union  of  States 
bai)ti/o(1  with  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  and  present- 
ing, with  all  its  defects,  such  a  grand  illustration  of  a 
successful  government  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
To  the  last  they  hugged  the  hope  that  the  Southern 
bluster  would  evaporate  and,  in  some  manner,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  sections  be  healed. 

The  sound  of  the  first  gun  fired  U|>on  Fort  Sumter 
awakened  the  North  from  this  dream,  and  with  a  de- 
termination that  the  Union  should  remain  inviolate 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  South  for  its  dissever- 
ment,  it  arose  and  hent  its  great  strength  and  vast 
resources  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  aims  of  the 
secessionists.  Handicapped  by  want  of  preparation, 
its  purpose  was  firm,  and  in  spite  of  traitors  at  home 
and  false  friends  abroad,  it  finally  and  most  thoroughly 
accomplished  this  work. 

S:iloni»harcd  with  other  Massachusetts  towns  in  her 
sudden  an^^ur  at  the  attack  of  the  batteries  of  Charles- 
ton. On  theeveningof  April  17th,  the  Wednesday  after 
the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  an  earnest  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  in  IMechanics'  Hall,  at  which  the 
mayor,  Hon.  S.  P.  Webb,  presided  and  read  a  strong 
address,  which  was  suhsequently  published,  in  which 
the  people  were  called  upon  to  forget  party  dillerences 
and  ui>h(>ld  the  government  in  its  elfort  to  preserve 
the  country.  Patriotic  speeches  were  made  and  reso- 
lutions, preparcil  by  a  committee  made  up  without 
regard  to  the  previous  party  affiliations  of  its  mem- 
bers, were  unanimously  adopted.  They  expressed  the 
determination  to  stand  by  the  government,  pledged 
life  and  fortune  to  the  i>reservation  of  the  Union,  and 
to  the  inoteetion  and  care  of  ihc  families  of  those 
about  to  go  into  the  held.  Several  thousand  dollars 
were  subscrihcd  on  the  spot  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
permanent  committee  chosen  to  secure  more  funds, 
composed  of  the  following  well-known  gentlemen  : 
S.    P.  Webb,  .lohn    Bertram,  R.   S.    Rogers,    W.  D. 


Pickman,  B.  A.  West,  G.  F.  Browne,  W.  P.  Phillips, 
N.  B.  Mansfield,  William  McMullan,  R  W.  Kimball, 
G.  H.  Devereux,  W.  D.  Northeud,  J.  V.  Browne,  C. 
W.  Upham,  George  Peabody,  W.  C,  Endioott,  Charles 
^lanslield.  David  Piiigrco,  A.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Jones,  U. 
S.  Rantoul,  A.  O.  Goodell,  U.  0.  Manning,  Samuel 
Brown,  J.  0.  Stimpson,  and  B.  M.  Perkins. 

Meanwhile  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  State 
troops  to  be  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  had 
been  promulgated,  and  some  of  the  military  compa- 
nies being  under  orders  to  march,  the  town  was  sim- 
mering with  the  excitement  of  their  approaching  de- 
parture. 

On  the  following  day  the  Salem  Light  Infantry, 
calle«1  the  Zouaves,  under  Captain  Arthur  Devereux, 
numbering  sixty-two  muskets,  left  Salem  for  Boston, 
where,  though  on  the  militia  rolls  as  Company  A, 
Seventh  Militia  Regiment,  they  were  attached  to  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  and  were  at  once  sent  forward. 
Two  days  later,  April  20th,  two  other  companies,  the 
Mechanics'  Light  Infantry,  under  Captiun  George 
Pierson,  and  the  City  Guard,  under  Captain  Henry 
Dan  forth,  left  Salem  and  went  direct  to  the  City  of 
Washington  as  part  of  the  Fifth  Militia  Regiment. 
Upon  the  departure  of  each  of  these  companies 
they  were  addressed  at  their  armories  by  the  mayor 
and  other  prominent  citizens  amid  a  gathering  of 
their  friends.  They  were  bid  God-speeil,  and  urged  to 
remember  the  high  duty  they  were  ailletl  U|>on  to 
perform,  while  at  every  step  of  their  march  through 
the  streets  they  were  cheered  by  enthusiastic  crowds, 
many  of  whom  only  regretted  that  circumstances  pre. 
vented  their  being  also  in  the  ranks.  The  city  was 
a  unit  in  its  enthusiasm,  and  while  there  was  plenty 
of  "gush,"  if  the  word  may  be  pardoned,  and  an 
exaltation  of  sentiment  greater  than  our  national 
temperament  has  been  usmdly  given  to,  the  ocnusion 
justified  it,  and  it  was  hearty  and  genuine  to  the  last 
degre(^  In  theso  eompanii's  ov(t  two  hundred  men 
left  Salem  for  W^ishington  within  five  days  from  the 
call  of  the  President. 

But  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  far- 
seeing  men  in  the  State,  were  fully  persuaded  that  the 
immediate  and  pressing  need  for  soldiers  would  not  be 
confined  simply  to  the  protection  of  the  National 
Capital ;  that  the  South  was  making  no  mere  demon- 
stration, and  that  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion there  might  be  re<iuircd  another  and  diUercnt 
army  from  the  militia  regiments  now  hastening  to 
Washington.  The  tread,  therefore,  of  the  nmrehing 
troops  was  still  sounding  in  Salem's  streets,  when  re- 
cruiting olhces  were  opened  at  the  suggestion  of  pro- 
minent citizens,  to  provide  for  the  unknown  contin- 
gencie-s  of  the  fntiire. 

Captains  Coggswell  and  Fitzgerald  began  at  once  to 
enlist  men  for  three  years'  service,  and  had  but  little 
diOieulty  in  doing  so.  At  an  Irish  patriotic  meeting 
forty  men  were  enlisted  on  the  spot.  The  City  Coun- 
cil of  Salem  had,  meantime,  voted  $15,000  at  its  first 
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meeiiog  mAer  the  sorrcnder  of  ^kllnter,  to  be  used  in 
aid  of  the  families  of  absent  soldiers. 

April  24th,  the  |»ast  nienil>er8  of  the  abttent  Lij^ht  In- 
fantry or]ganiKc<l  under  the  sty  le  of  the  Vctenui  Light 
Infantry,  for  such  duty  as  might  be  refiuirc<1  of  them 
aluHit  home. 

Captain  (*harles  Manning,  ivlio  had  been  enlisting 
men  for  the  Fourth  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  had 
his  rolls  filled,  and  added  to  the  military  enthnsiasni 
of  the  hour  by  a  drill  on  Balem  Common,  on  Bfay  3d, 
and  the  same  «lay  the  Kitz^^erald  Ouanln  wore  | tra- 
ded. This  company  went  into  c'uni|)  on  May  lOHi  nn 
part  of  Colonel  Cass's  Irish  liegiment,  afterwards  the 
Ninth  Massachusetts  Infantry.  On  Sunday,  May 
12th,  Captain  Coggswell's  company,  then  styled  the 
Andrew  l^ght  GnanI,  marrhc<1  from  their  barracks 
on  Winter  Island  to  attend  church  in  a  bixly,  and 
two  days  later  they  left  the  city  for  Camp  Andrew,  in 
Roxbiiry,  whore  tlioy  wore  inror|K)rato«l  with  tho 
Second  MassachuscltK  VohuitcorR.  The  company 
was  presente<l  with  a  color  on  its  departure  from  tho 
city. 

Both  of  those  companies  wore  uniformod  by  the 
city  and  private  subscriplicnis,  snpplomentoil  by  the 
pefsonal  work  of  the  patriotic  women  of  Salem. 

And  so  the  long  patriotic  excitement  fed  by  these 
erents  continued.  Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of 
any  country  was  there  seen  such  an  outburst  of  disin- 
terested enthusiasm  so  well  Hust^'iinod  lus  marked  tlio 
fitat  few  months  of  the  war  in  the  entire  North.  And 
it  was  fully  shure<l  in  Salem.  Kvery  one  was  desirous 
of  doing  something  in  aid  of  the  cJinse.  3Ien  and 
women  seemed  for  the  time  to  lose  Might  of  the  petty 
alma  and  thoughts  of  evory-day  life,  and  wore  digni- 
fied hy  a  common  love  of  tlM*ir  rouiilry  and  a  desire 
to  senre  it. 

Every  man  who  enlisted  was  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  a  hero.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  him.  And 
Uiia  honest  admiration  and  the  enthusiastic  ovations 
given  to  the  departing  soldiers,  did  indeetl  make  he- 
roes of  the  meanest  among  them,  and  they  went  to 
tlie  front  with  a  high  courage  that  courteil  the  opjmr- 
tunity  ill  fully  d(*S4*Tve  tho  onroniiunm  Khtiwored  upon 
them. 

At  hemic  the  newspa|K^rs  wore  cnnvdcnl  with  war 
■ewSy  genuine  and  speculative.  The  published  letters 
of  absent  soldiers  to  their  friends  were  read  with 
avidity,  and  their  sage  prognostications  as  to  the 
plana  of  the  enemy  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
were  only  less  interesting  than  the  views  of  a  host  of 
Military  strategists,  who  now  arose  and  roiHnnmendetl 
movements,  and  criticized  tho  oflioors  in  command  of 
the  troops,  as  freely  as  if  military  science  had  l>een 

ibibcd  with  their  mothers*  milk. 

Tlie  great  pu7>zle  was  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
y.  Where  their  position  was  not  known,  it  was 
■eveitheless  stated  with  lut  nuich  precision  by  the 
Military  newspaper  corrosinnidont  jui  tliouf^h  ht^  ^^. 
tlieir  linos  daily.  The  inaMke«|  battery  ^^^^ 
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other  military  spectres  were  worked  for  all  they  were 
worth,  and  the  people  strained  their  understanding 
to  the  utmost  to  master  the  intricate  details  of  posi- 
tions, evolutions,  strategy  and  logistique,  not  always 
realising  the  ignorance  of  those  who  wrote  so  fluently 
on  these  subjecta.  On  the  street  corners,  in  the  old 
comer  book-store  and  other  centres  of  quasi-public 
consultation,  the  all-absorbing  topics  were  of  a  mili- 
tary character,  and  that  group  was  fortunate  that 
included  some  tactical  veteran  of  the  light  infantry  or 
other  militia  organisation,  on  whose  words  the  others 
hung  i\R  they  were  those  of  an  oracle. 

Military  notices  and  advertisements  for  recruits  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  papers,  while  the  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  ladies  of  such  and  such  a  church 
*'  would  meet  on  such  an  aflernoon  to  make  clothing 
*'  for  a  certain  company,  or  that  such  other  ladies 
*'  would  meet  to  make  Ilavclocks,''  and  other  similar 
notices  indicato<l  that  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
community  were  not  only  talking  (which  of  course 
they  nee<Is  must  always  do)  but  also  vigorously  work- 
ing, :is  indeed  lliey  were.  Although  prevented  by  na- 
ture from  shouldering  muskets,  the  women  of  Salem 
were  then  and  throughout  the  war,  filled  with  a  pa- 
triotic fervor  that  found  practical  expression  in  such 
liberality  of  means  and  effort  as  gave  great  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Salem  men  in  the  field,  and  to  the  un- 
fortunates who  languished  from  time  to  time  in  hos- 
pital. 

When  the  militia  companies  went  out  and  the  vol- 
unteers wore  enlisting  in  advance  of  the  resources  of 
tho  government  for  their  equipment,  the  fair  ones  of 
Salem  laid  aside  tlieir  embroidery  and  sewed  for  dear 
life  on  rough  uniforms,  being  fully  repaid  for  their 
toil  wlion  watching  the  gallant  forhis  marching 
through  the  Ktroets  in  garments  with  each  stitch  of 
which  they  were  familiar. 

In  a  newspaper  of  the  time  tho  mayor  recommends 
the  Plavelock  as  a  useful  article  for  the  soldier  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  states  that  he  has  a  pattern  at  his 
ofHce  for  the  use  of  those  desiring  to  make  them.  So 
this  remarkable  product  of  this  stage  of  the  war  cost 
the  Salem  Indies  many  hours  of  work  ;  and  as  the  mi- 
litia-man or  recruit  with  this  tpieer  imitation  of  tho 
serviceable  article  worn  in  the  East  Indian  service 
on  his  head,  passed  proudly  by  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
benevolent  ladies  who  hail  cut  and  made  it  little  real- 
ized how  soon  it  would  be  thrown  away  or  used  as  a 
dish-cloth  in  camp. 

May  24tli  ten  men  went  on  to  reinforce  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry,  and  great  excitement  was  caused  in 
Sideni  by  the  advance  of  the  national  forces  across 
the  Potonmc  into  Virginia,  and  the  wild  rumors  of 
accompanying  engiigements  that  had  no  founda- 
tion. 

*  General  Andrews,  ot  Salem,  was  \nit  in  command 

of  the  forts  of  Boston  harbor  early  \u  .Wnc.    liSter  in 

the  month  tl\e  city  was  cnthuHioRtVcovet  tV\e  engsge- 

I  ment  nt  rhi\»y^p\^  West  Vu^inm,  i«V««  o^»  Vro«>Y« 
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gained  u  slight  success,  and  General  Lander,  of  Sa- 
lein,  led  in  hii  brigade.  The  familicsof  tlie  men  in 
the  fii^ld  who  rc<]uircd  it,  now  regularly  received  the 
aid  Ihat  was  continued  to  all  throughout  the  war. 
Drill  cluhs  were  iornicd  in  tho  city  to  runiiliarixo  men 
with  the  use  of  arms  in  view  of  future  needs.  In 
their  ranks  were  many  men  who  distiuguii»lie<l  them- 
selves later  in  the  war.  The  Veteran  Light  Infantry 
also  met  often  and  drilled  vigorously.  As  the  full 
extent  of  the  rebel  strength  transpired,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  all  the  Southern  States  were  determined 
to  join  in  the  seces^iion  movement,  authority  was  given 
to  the  States  to  riti»e  more  troops,  and  early  in  July 
recruiting  oliices  were  again  opene<l  in  Salem  by  A. 
Tarker  Ihowne,  J.  (J.  Putnam  and  N.W.Osborne. 
Meanwhile  the  coni|»aiiies  of  Cogswell  and  Fitzgerald 
were  fast  learning  iheir  duties  in  camp. 

July  lt)th  considerable  excitement  was  caused  by 
the  report  of  the  rebel  privateers  "Sumter"  and 
'*  Jed'  Davis"  being  upon  the  coast.  But  the  times 
had  changed.  The  town  no  longer  swarmed  with 
seafaring  men,  and  no  recruiting  party  marchetl 
through  the  town,  beating  up  a  crew  to  go  out  and 
take  them,  as  in  the  days  of  1812.  A  few  super- 
annuated ship-masters,  men  of  wealth  and  ease,  wore 
about  all  that  remained  to  remind  one  that  this  had 
been  a  maritime  town  and  a  great  centre  of  com- 
merce. 

During  July  it  was  daily  expected  that  our  army 
would  advance,  and  as  the  enemy  were  now  known  to 
be  in  some  force  in  its  front,  a  decisive  action  was 
anticipated.  The  month  wore  on  full  of  earnest 
work,  and  with  an  underlying  feeling  of  suppressed 
excitement  and  strained  expectation,  until  at  length 
the  day  came — that  day  of  sorrow  and  deep  mortifica- 
tion. The  first  confused  reports,  contradictious  and 
excuses  soon  cryslali/cd,  and  the  full  extent  of  the 
disaster  at  Hull  Run  Rtruck  the  people  of  Salem,  as 
the  entire  North,  like  a  blow.  Stunne<l  at  first,  they 
soon  recovered  and  began  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
this  defeat.  They  saw  that  a  great  war  was  only  just 
begun  :  That  the  etlorts  already  put  forth  could  be 
r(^garded  as  but  an  earnest  of  what  must  continue  in- 
<letinitely,  and  that  if  the  nation  w:is  to  endure,  faith 
and  patriotism  nuist  be  subjected  to  a  steady  strain, 
and  men,  money  and  eiibrt  given  without  stint. 

The  first  stage  of  the  war  was  over;  the  time  of 
wild  enthusiasm,  of  exaggerated  sentiment  and  un- 
thinking elation  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, had  passed.  ■Slen  and  women  were  sobered  and 
realized  the  heavy  burtlen  of  bloodshed,  grief  and  loss 
that  they  must  bear;  and  they  took  it  up  without  hesita- 
tion, here  as  elsewhere.  Men  began  to  arrange  their 
all'airs  that  they  mij^ht  join  the  army,  and  the  drill 
(dubs  were  assi<luousiv  attended,  while  the  recruit- 
ing  ollicers  Ibund  little  diiHculty  in  filling  their 
ranks. 

The  returning  short  term  companies  were  greeted 
with  a  kindness  and  warmth   that  served   to  fix  the 


resolution  of  moat  of  their  members  to  return  to  the 
army.  Every  engagement  with  the  aoldiem  was 
rigidly  kept,  and  there  was  an  increased  elfort  made  in 
all  directions  to  furnish  all  that  the  government 
should  rcipiiro  of  Salom.  The  patriotic  work  of  I  ho 
hulies  was  continued  with  unabated  i&eal,  and  as  the 
war  continued  they  never  relaxed  their  energies. 
They  organizetl  or  assisted  in  fairs  in  aid  of  the 
sanitary  commission.  Their  Dorcas  Societies  incon- 
tinently threw  over  the  [hmt  whom  they  had  always 
hitherto  had  with  them,  and  pickcfl  lint  for  the 
wounded,  or  knit  socks  of  tho  stoutest  yarn  and  |>or* 
teutons  dimensions  for  the  soldier  well  or  ailing. 
They  gave  freely  of  money,  medichies  and  delicacies 
for  army  neccs.siti4*.H,  hopefully  kept  up  the  clicerful- 
ncus  of  the  men  at  home;  while  during  the  long  war 
there  were  few  among  them  who  did  not  have  some 
one  especially  dear  to  them,  who  had  gone  with  the 
army,  and  to  whom,  if  living,  they  sent  words  of  lov* 
ing  encouragement,  or  for  whom,  if  dead,  they  shed 
nmny  teairs,  while  they  still  worked  on  for  the  living. 

In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made  to  tho 
Field  Hospital  Corps  raised  in  Salem,  in  May  of  this 
year,  by  the  Itev.  i).  (J.  Wildes,  rector  of  Grace 
Church.  This  corps  was  composed  of  sixty  volunteers 
from  Salem  and  vicinity,  and  wis  said  to  be  the  first 
eflbrt  for  a  systematized  ambulance  departmeut  in 
the  army. 

On  tho  day  following  the  battle  of  Ihill  Uun,  the 
*'  Essex  Cadets,"  a  company  recruited  by  lilout.  A. 
Parker  Hn»wtiu,  marched  under  (J.ipt.  Sctli  A.  Bux- 
ton from  Salem  to  join  the  camp  of  instru-tion.  Tt 
subsc(]uently  w.is  incorporated  with  the  Fortieth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry. 

Early  in  September  the  fii-st  company  of  sharp- 
shooters unattached,  containing  many  Salem  men, 
led  the  State  for  Washington,  and  on  the  -Itli  of  the 
nu)nth,  Capt.  Ethan  A.  1*.  Hrewster'a  Company  "A," 
of  the  Twenty -Third  Ma.s.saehu.setts  Infantry,  that 
had  been  recruiting  in  Salem,  nuirched  from  town  to 
the  camp  at  Lyunfield,  followed  on  the  7lh  by  Capt. 
John  F.  Devereux's  Company,  subscipiently  attachetl 
to  the  lOleventh  Infantry. 

A  drill  club  that  had  been  stea<lily  keeping  to  their 
work  for  some  nu)nths,  voted  about  this  time  to  en- 
list in  a  body  for  the  war,  and  on  the  18tlt  of  Octo- 
ber, nuirehed  under  (-apt.  (Seo.  IM.  Whipple,  to  Lynn- 
lield,  to  join  as  itsl-ompany  "  V,'*  the  Twenty-Third 
Infantry,  which  was  now  completed.  Containing  two 
full  Salem  companies,  this  regiment,  on  the  81st  of  the 
month,  marched  into  Salem  and  were  reviewed  on  the 
(■ommon,  just  before  leaving  tor  tlujseat  of  war,  to  the 
great  pride  and  satisfaetion  of  the  people. 

Meanwhili^  thert;  had  been  constant  recruiting  for 
other  companies.  i)\\  the  <Slh  of  October  a  secouil 
company  of  sharpshooters,  under  Capt.  E.  W^entworth, 
let't  for  the  front  as  part  of  the  Twenty-Second  Infan- 
try ;  and  Capt.  Charles  M.  Devereux's  Company  "  H," 
Nineteenth  ileginient,  were  nnistered  into  service  in 
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November,  nnil  lefl  the  State  December  13tli,  while 
early  in  December  Capt.  John  Daland's  and  George 
F.  Austin's  Companies  partly  recruited  in  Salem  and 
attached  to  the  Twenty- Fourth  Infantry,  were  ordered 
South  with  their  regiment. 

Onpt.  ]Srainiing*H  Fcmrth  Hattcry  of  Tii;»ht  Artillery, 
entirely  raise<l  in  Salcni,  had  been  mu^tercfl  into  ser- 
vice and  embarked  on  transports  for  the  department 
of  the  Gulf. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  various  military  or- 
ganizadons  leaving  for  the  front,  it  is  by  no  meanR  (^ 
be  underMtmNl  that  (hoy  comprised  all  of  the  olliccrs 
and  men  who  ha<l  entered  the  service  from  Salem 
during  the  first  nine  moiitliH  of  the  war.  Hut  thcmt^ 
have  been  spoken  of  whose  departure  had  some  pecu- 
liar interest  for  the  mass  of  the  people  by  some  cir- 
cumstances of  their  organization  or  otherwise.  For, 
during  this  time  Salem  men  were  joining  other  com- 
panies and  regiments  daily,  and  goincj  to  the  front,  :is 
will  be  seen  by  I  he  brief  iintieos  of  llio  vuriouH  regi- 
ments, a  little  further  on.  Salem  w:is  indeed  doing 
her  <luty  in  this  lii-st  year  of  wjir,  and  sis  the  event 
proved,  she  had  by  no  means  ex hauslod  her  resources. 
To  the  end  of  the  war  she  continued  t<»  furnish  men 
and  money  liberally.  Her  cpu)Ui  wa^  usually  forth- 
coming. 

•  Early  in  18G2,  two  military  funerals  in  her  streets, 
of  oflicers  of  distinction,  served  to  remind  the  people, 
had  it  been  necessary,  that  war  was  not  all  pomp  and 
glitter,  but  meant  death  and  sorrow.  Salem  did  honor 
to  her  illustrious  dead,  and  the  obse<|ui(^  of  (loncral 
Lander,  who  died  in  West  Virginia,  and  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Merrilt,  killed  in  action  at  Newberne, 
gallantly  leading  the  Twenty-Th'rd  Regiment,  occur- 
ring on  the  8th  and  21st  of  M;nvb,  were  impressive, 
and  attended  by  a  large  cfmconi*se  of  people. 

liecrniting  was  resumed  in  18(>2.  The  Federal 
armic't  in  the  field  were  very  large;  but  when  the 
heavy  work  of  the  war  fairly  opened,  and  the  long 
rolls  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Peninsula  be- 
gan to  be  read,  it  was  clear  that  those  armies  must  be 
replenished,  from  time  to  time,  for  years  to  come  per- 
hafM;  and  so  men  were  again  flocking  to  the  rende/.- 
V0U8  and  marching  to  the  front. 

Captain  S.  C.  Oliver's  Company  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Lifantry,  containing  some  Salem  men,  went  forward 
with  that  regiment  in  August,  18(>2,  and  September 
8tli  three  companies  under  Captains  D.  H.  Johnson, 
Richard  Skinner  and  Henry  Dan  forth,  that  had  been 
partly  recruited  in  Salem  during  the  summer  for  the 
Fortieth  Infantry,  were  forwarded  with  the  regiment 
to  Virginia.  The  last  mentioned  of  these  companies 
was  the  City  Guard,  with  ranks  filled  up  by  fresh 
enlistments.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fortieth 
was  Joseph  A.  Dalton  of  Salem. 

November  lOtli  Captain  George  Putnam's  Com- 
pany, "  A,"  of  the  Fiftieth  Militia  Regiment,  left  the 
State  for  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  for  nine  months' 
service.    This  company  was  the  Salem  Light  Infantry 


filled  up  by  special  enlistmeiits,  many  of  its  original 
members  being  already  in  service  in  other  parts  of  the 
army. 

December  27th  Company  E,  recruited  in  Salem 
for  the  Forty-eighth  Militia  Regiment,  by  Captain 
George  Whoitland,  for  nine  months'  service,  em- 
barked on  transports  for  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

July  10th  of  the  following  year  (18G3)  the  draft 
was  ordered  in  the  Northern  States,  and  Captain  D. 
H.  Johnson,  as  Provost  Marshal,  completed  the  rolls 
here  and  bq;an  to  draw  the  names.  But  few  men,  how. 
ever,  were  drafted  in  Salem,  as  the  city  made  every 
eflbrt  to  fill  her  quota  by  oflering  heavy  bounties  to 
volunteers,  and  in  the  main  succeeded. 

November  IGth,  1863,  the  Twelfth  Unattached 
Company  of  Heavy  Artillery,  raised  in  Salera  under 
Captain  J.  W.  Richardson,  occupied  the  forts  on 
Salem  Neck.  This  company,  then  commanded  by 
(Captain  Jos.  M.  Parsons,  in  Juno  of  the  following 
year  (IKGI)  was  onlerod  ((»  Washington. 

May  12,  18(>4,  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  Captain, 
R.  W.  Reeves,  again  lefl  Salem  for  one  linndre<l  days' 
garrison  duty,  to  relieve  the  regular  volunteer  troops 
from  this  service  an<l  enable  them  to  bo  put  in  at  the 
front. 

In  addition  to  the  very  large  sums  contributed  by 
individuals,  from  time  to  time  during  the  war,  in  aid 
of  the  soldiers,  of  their  families  and  to  promote  en- 
listments, the  amount  of  which  c4innot  be  ascertained, 
the  city  appropriated  and  expended  on  account  of  the 
war  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars,  exclusive  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  State  aid  to  the  families  of  the  men 
in  the  field,  which  latter  was  ultimately  refunded  to 
her  by  the  State.  She  responded  to  all  calls  upon  her 
for  men,  about  three  thoUHjind  entering  the  army  ainl 
navy  during  the  war  out  of  an  entire  population  of  a 
little  over  twenty-one  thousand.  In  the  partial  ac- 
count given  of  the  departure  of  these  men  from  Sa- 
lem, no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  character  of 
their  service  or  that  of  the  regiments  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  any  extended 
history  of  these  organizations  can  be  here  given,  and 
only  a  glance  at  the  careers  of  those  containing  more 
or  less  Salem  men  is  perinitte<l  by  the  limitation  of 
this  article. 

The  militia  regiments  that  first  went  out  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  had  a  valuable  experience  of  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  in  active  service,  learning  the 
use  of  arms  and  camp  and  outpost  duty ;  but  they 
were  not  engaged  with  the  enemy  except  the  Fifth 
regiment,  in  which  were  the  Salem  City  Guard  and 
Mechanics'  Light  Infantry  Companies,  that  took 
some  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  Miougli  suffering 
but  slight  loss. 

The  first  regiment  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  this  State,  was  the  2d  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry,  that  began  to  bo  formed  before 
the  (tovernment  had  called  for  other  than  militia 
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regiments.  The  Company  commanded  by  Captain 
Cogswell,  containing  many  Salem  men,  was  attached 
to  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  this  officer  returned 
in  command  of  the  regiment  and  with  the  brevet  of 
a  brigadier,  while  of  the  Salem  enlisted  men,  Ave  had 
earned  commissions.  The  Second  hud  a  distinguished 
record.  With  Colonel  Gordon  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel George  L.  Andrews,  (of  a  Salem  family)  both 
West  Pointers,  it  was  from  the  beginning  a  thoroughly 
instructed  and  etiicient  regiment.  It  served  under 
General  Patterson  in  1861,  and  subsequently  remained 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  General  Banks,  dis- 
tinguishing itself  as  a  part  of  the  rear  guanl  in  his  re- 
treat to  the  Potomac  in  May  18G2.  Closely  engaged  in 
the  hatth;  of  (/cdar  Mountain  under  the  same  officer, 
it  there  lost  nearly  half  of  its  otficers  and  one-tliird 
of  the  men.  It  took  part  in  the  succeeding  battles  of 
Centreville  and  Antietam,  and  the  following  year 
lost  heavily  at  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg. 
Forming  part  of  the  force  sent  to  New  York  to  sup- 
press the  draft  riots,  it  was  then  sent  to  Alabama 
where  the  regiment  was  furloughed  for  re-enlistment 
and  returned  with  recruited  ranks  in  time  to  take 
part  in  General  Sherman's  severe  Atlanta  campaign, 
subsequently  marching  through  Georgia  and  continu- 
ing northward  through  the  Carolinas  in  the  resistless 
march  of  that  officer  until  its  fighting  days  were  ended 
at  Raleigh  hy  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender.  At  the 
muster  out,  July  14,  1805,  there  were  but  four  officers 
and  one  hundre<l  men  remaining  of  the  original  full 
regiment  that  had  marched  from  the  State  to  the  front. 

In  the  Ninth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry  there  were  a  large  number  of  Salem  men, 
particularly  in  company  F,  originally  called  the 
Fitzgerald  Guard,  already  mentioned.  Serving  in 
front  of  Washington  from  its  muster  in  June,  18<>l, 
when  it  became  a  part  of  the  grciit  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  whose  fortunes  it  shared  until  its  muster-out 
in  June,  18(>4.  in  MorelTs  division  of  the  fifth 
corps,  it  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the  ill-fated 
peninsula  camjtaign,  and  in  the  determined  stand 
made  by  Porter  in  command  of  this  corps  at  Gaines* 
Mill,  the  Ninth  lost  twenty  officers  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty  men.  Still,  and  always  in  the  fifth  corps 
under  Porter,  and  afterwards  under  Warren,  the  reg- 
iment was  engaged  at  Centreville,  Antietam,  Freder- 
icksburg, ('hancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  and 
through  the  Wilderness  to  Spotti^tylvania,  on  all  these 
historic  fields  acquitting  itaelf  with  great  gallantry 
and  suffering  heavy  losses.  The  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service  in 
June,  18()4.  Four  of  the  enlisted  men  from  Salem 
had  received  commissions  in  addition  to  the  three 
officers  originally  niarihing  from  the  city. 

The  Twciity-tliinl  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infan- 
try had  peculiar  claims  upon  the  city  by  reason  of 
the  large  number  of  its  citizens  in  the  ranks,  and  the 
interest  attaching  to  one  of  its  companies  that,  in  a 
sudden  hnrsL  of  patriotic  feeling  had  resolv<*d  them- 


selves, by  a  vote,  from  a  drill-club  of  amateurs  into  a 
company  of  United  States  soldiers  with  plenty  of 
hard  service  immediately  before  them.  The  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  Annapolis,  and  a  few  months  later 
joined  General  linrnside's  expedition  that  t«>ok  Roa- 
noke Island  and  occupied  Newberne.  It  suflered 
some  losses  in  these  operations,  including  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Merritt,  already  mentioned.  I^ter,  in  the 
same  department,  under  General  Foster,  it  was  en- 
gaged at  Hecknmn's  farm,  Arrowfield  Church  and 
Drury's  Bluff'.  In  the  later  action  it  lost  heavily, 
being  expose<l  to  a  fiank  attack. 

Under  Genend  Stannard,  the  Twenty- third  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  just  before  the  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor  in  which  it  t<K)k  part,  su1>se(|uently 
doing  duty  in  the  trenches  at  J*etersbnrg.  Being 
returned  to  its  old  department,  it  was  put  in  during 
the  final  operations  in  (hat  quarter  in  1805,  being  last 
engaged  at  Kingston.  It  was  finally  mustered  out  of 
service  in  June,  1865,  a  large  number  of  the  regiment 
having  re-enlistcd  the  previous  year.  Six  of  its  en-- 
listed  men  from  Salem  returned  home  with  couimis* 
sions,  excepting  one,  Lieutenant  Richard  P.  Wheeler, 
who  had  died  of  wounds  receiv(i<l  in  action. 


The  Twenty-third  was  a  thoroughly  good  regiment 
aod  always  did  its  work  in  gallant  style. 

Captain  Arthur  F.  Devereux,  who  had  drilled  the 
Salem  Light  Infantry  Company  just  before  the  war 
to  a  wonderful  point  of  excellence,  upon  the  return 
of  that  company  from  its  three  months'  service,  aided 
in  niising  the  Nineteenth  liegimcnt,  MaHsachnsctts 
Infantry,  going  out  jis  its  lieutenant-colonel  and 
returning  in  command  as  a  brevet  brigadier-general, 
lie  took  with  him  as  officers  nine  or  ten  of  his  old 
light  infantrymen  and  near  one  hundred  recruits  from 
Salem,  besides  many  from  the  vicinity.  The  Nine- 
teenth was  a  regiment  always  noted  for  its  drill  and 
precision  of  movement  and  distinguished  itself  in 
nniny  actions.  It  took  five  stand  of  colors,  and  was 
twice  complimented  in  general  orders. 

Getting  its  initiation  at  Halls'  Blufl',  it  took  part  in 
the  Peninsular  battles,  Centreville,  Bristoe  Station, 
Chancellorsville,  Fredericksburg  (there  forming  the 
advance  that  crossed  the  river  in  pontoons),  fought  at 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness  and 
succeeding  engagements,  and  after  the  rough  winter's 
work  in  front  of  Petersburg,  was  in  at  the  death  at 
Api>omatox,  where  one  of  its  captains  was  killed  by 
the  last  shot  said  to  have  been  fired  by  the  enemy. 
Capt.  George  W.  Batchehler,  of  Salem,  was  killed  at 
Antietam. 

The  24th  Volunteer  Infantry  contained  several  offi- 
cers and  a  considerable  number  of  men  from  Salem.  It 
w:us  a  well  instnicled  regiment,  and  always  displayed 
goo<l  ([nalities  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Accompany- 
ing the  liurnside  expedition  it  took  part  in  the  en- 
gagement prior  and  subseipient  to  the  occupation  of 
Newherne,  and  being  sent  to  the  siege  of  Charleston 
was  in  the  attempt  on  Fort  Wagner  and  «>ther  actions 
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in  that  vicinity  until  ordere<l  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
in  the  latter  part  of  1863.  In  the  spring  of  1864  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Tenth  Corps,  Army  of  the 
James,  where,  at  the  battle  of  Drury's  Hluff,  it  suffer- 
ed considerable  loss.  Later  at  Deep  Itottoin  and  in 
subsequent  service  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  regi- 
ment lost  heavily.  It  continued  to  participate  in  the 
operations  that  resulted  in  Lee's  surrender.  Having 
largely  re-enlisted  at  the  expiration  of  its  first  three 
years  of  service,  the  regiment  was  not  finally  mus- 
tered out  until  January  20,  1860,  remaining  on  duty 
as  part  of  the  garrison  of  llichinoiid,  Va.  Adjutant 
Charles  G.  Ward,  of  ihe  Twenty-fourth,  of  Salem,  was 
killed  in  action  l^fny  6,  \SCA. 

In  the  Eleventh  Infantry  were  a  number  of  men 
recruited  in  and  about  Salem.  Its  list  of  engage- 
ments is  that  of  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in 
which  it  served  from  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  always  with  distinction. 
The  Salem  men  who  Korvcd  in  the  TwcUlli  Infantry 
known  as  the  Webster  Regiment,  after  making  the 
campaign  with  Cicncral  Jhuiks  in  the  8licnan(loali 
Valley  and  at  Cedar  Mountain,  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence in  the  Hnccccditig  ciigaguments  of  (.he  Army  of 
the  Potomac  through  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  afler 
which  those  that  were  lefl  were  mustered  out  at  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service. 

In  the  Fortieth  Infantry  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  ofliccrs  from  Salem,  iind  it  was  recruited 
partly  here.  The  regininit  entered  the  service  in 
September,  18(J2,  serve<l  in  Virginia  until  in  the  di- 
vision of  (ieneral  Gordon  (the  former  colonel  of  the 
Second  Infantry)  it  was  scut  to  Sufl'olk  to  reinforce 
General  Peck,  who  was  facing  LoDgstreet's  army. 
From  there  sent  to  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  it  was 
engageti  at  Seabrook  farm,  8.  C,  and  subse<|uently 
forming  a  part  of  the  Florida  expedition,  suffered  se- 
verely at  Olustee  and  the  accompanying  actions  in 
that  ill-advised  campaign.  The  regiment  was  sent 
north  in  time  to  engage  in  the  final  operations  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  entering  Richmond  in  April, 
1866.  Lieut.  George  C.  Bancroft,  from  Salem,  was 
killed  at  Old  Church,  Va.,  June  1,  1864. 

The  Seventeenth  Infantry  contained  nearly  seventy 
Salem  men.  Raise<l  in  1861,  after  a  few  months'  gar- 
rison duty  at  Baltimore,  it  rep<»rted  at  Newberno,  N. 
C.  It  was  engaged  at  Kinston  and  Goldsborough.  On 
the  16th  of  December,  1863,  an  attack  was  made  on 
Newberne  by  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Seventeenth  lost  heavily  in  repelling  it.  Later  it 
was  engaged  at  Washington,  N.  C.  Subsequently, 
March  8,  1865,  the  regiment  was  heavily  engaged  at 
Wise  Forks,  N.  C,  in  the  advance  made  from  the 
coast  to  connect  with  General  Sherman.  OarriHoning 
Greensboro',  N.  C,  until  July  11,  1865,  the  regiment 
was  then  mustered  out  of  service. 

The  single  oOicer  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  of 
Salem  who  served  with  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  known  as  the  lOastern  Bay  State  Regiment, 


were,  with  it,  engaged  in  the  principal  actions  in  the 
department  of  the  Gulf  during  1862  and  1863.  Re- 
enlisting  in  1864  it,  upon  return  from  furlough,  was 
put  into  the  Nineteenth  Corps  and  transferred  to 
Washington,  and  ultinnvtely  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, where  it  was  engaged  in  Sheridan's  battles,  spe- 
cially distinguishing  itself  at  Cedar  Creek.  The 
regiment  remained  in  service  in  Georgia  until  1866. 

In  the  Thirty -Second  Infantry  were  rather  more 
men  from  this  city.  This  regiment,  going  to  the 
front  early  in  1862,  after  a  short  period  of  garrison 
duty,  became  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
remained  with  it  to  the  end,  being  engaged  in  nearly 
every  battle  fought  by  that  army,  from  the  Peninsu- 
lar campaign  to  the  moment  that  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  laid  down  its  arms.  Ita  only  commis- 
sioned officer  from  Salem,  Captain  Charles  A.  Dear- 
born, was  killed  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  Thirty-Fifth  Infantry  had  three  officers  from 
Salem,  although  but  few  enlisted  men.  Its  record  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  regiment  last  mentioned, 
although  it  did  not  go  into  action  until  Antietam. 
Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Williams,  of  this  regiment,  from 
Salcni,  died  of  wounds  Se])teniber  22,  1863. 

The  Twenty- Kiglith  and  Twenty-Ninth  regiments 
of  infantry  numbered  but  few  men  in  their  ranks 
from  Salem.  Mustered  into  service  in  1861,  the 
Twenty-Ninth  took  part  in  the  engagements  of  the 
Army  of  the  Pot4miac  from  Gaines'  Mill  to  Freder- 
icksburg, when  it  was  ordered  West,  and  bore  a 
hand  at  Vicksburg  and  in  other  engagements  in  the 
cotton  States,  being  ordered  North,  and  taking  part 
in  the  Cold  Harbor  battle  and  in  the  succeeding  ope- 
rations in  front  of  Petersburg.  The  Twenty- Eighth, 
entering  the  service  early  in  1862,  was  put  into  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  season  for  the  battle  of  Cen- 
treville  and  every  subsequent  pitched  battle  of  that 
army,  ending  at  Ream's  Station.  Like  all  Massachu- 
setts regiments  these  did  their  duty  well.  The  Thirty- 
Ninth  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  L. 
Pierson,  of  Salem,  contained  but  few  others  from  this 
town.  It  was  a  good  regiment  and  saw  its  share  of 
service. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  two  colored  Massa- 
chusetts regiments,  the  Fi fly-Fourth  and  Fifly-Fiflh 
Infantry,  both  of  whom  had  some  officers  (who  were 
white)  from  Salem,  and  some  recruits  also.  Both 
regiments  were  sent  to  Hilton  Head,  participated  in 
the  Olustee  campaign  in  Florida,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  operations  against  Charleston,  S.  C.  They 
were  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  where  the  Fif- 
ty-Fourth lost  heavily,  and  wherever  engaged  showed 
such  courage  and  soldierly  conduct  as  did  much  to  re- 
move the  predjudicc  eutertaineil  at  first  (or  this  class 
of  troops.  They  remained  in  service  in  that  depart- 
ment until  their  final  muster-out.  Lieutenant  Edwin 
R.  Hill,  of  the  Fiay-FiRh,  of  Salem,  was  killed  inac- 
tion  December  9,  1864. 

There  was  a  considerable  aggregate  contingent  of 
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Snlein  men  in  the  Killy-Sixth,  Fifty -Seventh  and  Fifty- 
Eighth  regiments,  purticuhirly  in  the  latter,  whose 
Lienteniint-C\)Ionel,.lohn  JIodgc»,  of  Salem,  was  killed 
while  lending  the  regiment,  July  30,  1804.  These 
regiments  were  raised  late  in  the  war  (IKt>.*<),  hnt  got 
int4>  very  heavy  work  when  their  turn  eume,  and  aa  in 
ol'ten  the  ease  with  lull  regiments  coming  to  the  front 
from  garrison  duty,  tliey  were  kept  well  in  the  advance, 
where  they  were  very  willing  to  go.  They  all  lost 
severely  in  the  Virginia  eoimpaign  of  1804-05,  and 
well-earned  a  good  plaee  in  the  roll  of  honor  of  their 
State. 

In  the  First,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Eighteenth, 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-seeond  UegimentH  of  Afossu- 
chusetta  Infantry,  there  was  hut  an  aggregate  of  four 
ollieers  and  alwuit  seventy  enlist<*d  men  from  Salem, 
exelnsive  of  the  first  and  second  companies  of  sharp- 
shooters hereafter  mentioned.  These  regiments  were 
all  eonneeted  \Nith  the  Army  of  the  VoUmiac  from  the 
time  of  its  first  mohilization  and  bore  a  distinguishc<l 
part  in  its  many  sanguinary  engagements.  All  were 
mustered  out  at  tin;  expiration  of  their  throe  y cat's' 
serviec  at  various  dates  in  1804,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Twentieth  that  re-enlisted,  hut  had  the  misfortune 
to  he  surrounded  at  Reams  Station,  August  23,  1804, 
where  the  entire  regiment  was  killed  or  captured. 
Lieutenant  Richard  Derhy,  the  only  commissioned 
oOicer  from  Salem  in  the  Fiflecnth  Reginumt,  was 
killed  at  Antietam. 

The  two  eom panics  of  sharpshooters  raised  in  this 
State  took  a  iiiunher  of  keen  rille  hIkHh  out  (»f  Salem, 
particularly  the  Seci»n<l  company  that  had  nearly  all 
its  ollieers  an<l  ahout  thirty  men  from  this  city.  This 
company  was  attached  to  the  Twenty-second  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  and  shared  in  the  honors  and 
fatigues  of  that  gallant  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  the  beginning,  doing  valnahle  service 
in  its  particular  line  of  duty  on  many  fields.  It  was 
snl>se(piently  attached  to  the  First  and  Twentitith 
Regiments  of  Infantry. 

The  first  company  though  commanded  by  a  Salem 
man,  had  few  in  its  ranks  from  here.  Serving  unat- 
tached in  General  Lander's  comnuind  until  the  death 
of  that  oflicer  in  West  Virginia,  it  was  subsequently 
attached  to  the  Fifteenth,  aiul  later  to  the  Nineteenth 
Infantry,  taking  the  creditable  jmrt  in  the  battles  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  was  borne  by  those 
distinguished  regiments.  Its  first  captain,  J<din  Saun- 
<lers,  of  Salem,  was  killed  at  Antietam. 

Salem  was  well  represented  in  other  branches,  in 
the  three  years'  service.  The  Firet  Regiment  of 
Massaehusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  commanded  by  Col. 
Tannatt,  of  Salem,  a  West  Point  graduate,  had  more 
Salem  men  in  its  ranks  than  any  regiment  that  left 
the  State.  Raised  in  18(12,  it  did  duty  in  its  proper 
sphere  in  charge  of  the  heavy  guns  in  different 
fortresses  in  the  belt  around  Washington,  at  Mary- 
land Heights  and  elsewhere.  In  General  Pope's  cam- 
paign  in   1802   the  regiment  was  ordered  as  infantry 


to  the  front  and  participated  iu  the  battle  of  Centre- 
ville.  After  another  period  of  service  iu  garrison,  it 
again  took  the  field  iu  May  14, 18<»4,  and  in  Tyler's 
powerful  division  of  heavy  artillery,  lost  heavily  at 
S)K>tlsylvaiiia.  It  coutiuniHl  at  tho  front  in  the  third 
and  sc^ihuhI  corps,  taking  a  distinguislicnl  [mrt  in  the 
succeeding  work  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  until 
the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  and  was  finally  mustered 
out  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service. 

The  Second  and  Third  Regiments  of  Heavy  Artil- 
lery contained  many  oflicers  and  men  fr<un  Salem. 
The  former  did  garrison  duty  at  various  points  in 
North  Carolina  and  south-eastern  Virginia  during  its 
term  of  service,  as  well  as  some  active  duty  in  the  field. 
Two  of  Its  companies  were  captured  in  April,  1804, 
in  an  engagement  at  Plymouth,  N.  (X  The  Third, 
raisi'd  late  in  18()4,  served  in  the  fortifications  in  front 
of  Washington. 

The  Fourth  Massachusetts  Light  Rattery  that  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  was  raised,  early  in  the  war, 
entirely  in  Salem.  It  w:is  embarked  at  Rostmi,  ac- 
companying (leiicral  Butler's  expedition  for  the  re- 
duction of  New  Orleans,  and  it  remained  in  (ho  ex- 
treme South  during  its  entire  service  of  nearly  four 
years.  It  was  first  engaged  at  Raton  Il<mge,  was  at 
the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  on  the  Rayou  Tcclie 
campaign.  In  General  Oaid)y's  force  it  entered  Ten- 
nessee and  was  engaged  at  Morgauzia,  and  on  Orier- 
.sou's  raid,  in  18(»4.  Joining  thchiiul  force  scut  against 
M(d)ile,  it  t<M>k  part  in  the  siege  ami  capture  of  that 
place,  wImm'c  it  remained  until  st^it  to  Texas,  serving 
there  until  its  muster  out  in  OcUdier,  I84>r).  It  was  an 
excellent  battery,  well  handled,  au<l  eilicieut  iu  action. 

The  Fiflh  and  Thirteenth  Batteries  of  Light  Artil- 
lery contained  nn>re  or  less  Salem  men,  ami  the  first- 
named  Wiis  ultimately  connnanded  by  (^aptain  Charles 
A.  Phillips,  of  Salem.  This  battery  left  tho  State  in 
December,  18(>1,  and  wsis  always  attached  t^>  the  Army 
(if  the  Potonmc,  <loing  (ixeellent  stTvire  and  suffering 
severely.  The  Thirteenth  Battery  served  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  (lulf,  being  ]>reseut  at  the  siege  of 
Port  Hudson,  on  the  Rayou  Tcche  campaign,  and  on 
duty  iu  vari<ms  part-s  of  liouisiana.  It  was  forme<l 
later  than  the  Fifth,  leaving  for  the  South,  January 
20,  18();{. 

In  the  Third  Massachusetts  (Javalry,  several  ofliccrs 
and  a  considerable  nnndier  of  men  from  Salem  had  a 
varied  and  arduous  service.  Originally  recruited  as 
the  Forty-first  Massachusetts  Infantry,  in  18G2,  it  was 
sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  where,  shortly 
after,  to  meet  the  need  in  that  quarter  of  mounted 
troops,  the  regiment  was  for  a  time  used  as  Mounted 
Infantry.  This  anomahms  eondition  was  presently 
changed,  and  they  were  organized  as  the  Third  Cav- 
alry and  Cipiipped  and  instructed  accordingly.  Tak- 
ing part  in  the  biege  operations  at  Port  Hudson  and 
in  the  Red  River  campaign,  the  regiment  was  in  18(»4, 
shipped  North  with  (Jeneral  Kmory's  Nineteenth 
('orps,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here 
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it  WAS  remounted  aud  put  in  the  First  Brigade,  Second 
Cavalry  I>iTi8ion,  purtici|mtiiig  in  General  Sheridau^s 
brilliant  caiii|mign.  After  tlio  Ucbollion  had  been 
<|uellcd  this  regiment  wnh  Hont  n|N)n  the  plninH  with 
otlicr  cavalry,  lo  hold  down  certain  rcHtlcsM  Indian 
trilicsi.  It  waa  ultinuitclv  niUMtored  out  of  service  in 
the  fall  of  18C>5.  Lieutenant  rickcring  I).  Allen,  of 
this  regiment,  from  Sidem,  was  killed  at  Brashear  City, 
La.,  June  2,  1803. 

A  number  of  men  were  recruited  in  Salcni  for  the 
Second  Maf^sachusetta  Cavalry  that  wont  out  in  1^)2. 
This  regiment  had  the  peculiarity  of  having  five  lull 
companies  from  the  State  of  California.     It  served  in 
Virginia, and  atone  time  enjoyed  the  c<]uivocal  dis- 
tinction of  being  specially  detached   to  hunt    down 
the  guerrilla,  Colonel  Mimhy  and  his  command,  which 
was  very  nmch  like  the  historical  search  for  the  Irish- 
man's Ilea.     Allowed  later  lo  lly  at  higher  game,  the 
regiment   did  good   light itig  at   Aldic,    North    Anna 
Bridge  an<l  elsewhere.     Being  ordered  to  the  Valley, 
it   participated    in    the   campaign   of  |.S<M,  and   nlli- 
mately  accompanying  Sheridaii'ti   c<»liMnn    to   Uieh- 
mond,  fought   in   the  closing   engagcnieiiU   at    Five 
Forks  Hud  Saih)rs*  Creek,  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render at  Ap]>onnito.\. 

In  the  First  Ueginu^nt  of  Massaehusetta  Cavalry  a 
few  Salem  men  enlisted  in  184)1.  This  was  oneof  the 
first  inount(?d  regiments  in  the  field  and  had  an  ex- 
cellent name  for  a  long  and  valnaldc  service  of  four 
years,  ahnost  constantly  in  N'li'^'inia.  A  hadalion, 
origimilly  recruited  to  reinforce  this  regiment,  was 
ultimately  attjiched  to  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cav- 
alry, raised  in  lS(i4,  and  in  which  were  some  men  fnan 
Salem,  and  saw  considerahle  hard  service  in  the  closing 
work  of  th<t  war. 

Of  the  short-term  regiments  the  Forty-eighth  and 
Fillicth  regimentsof  Massachusetts  Militia,  that  serveil 
nine  months  in  ]$(»2  and  *(>3,  containeil  each  alarfre 
number  of  Salem  men.  These  regimenta  were  both 
sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  where  they  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  and  the  other  a<*live 
operations  then  going  forward  in  1j<niisiana  and  Tox^ 
as.  Their  wrvicc  wjia  arduous  and  well  jH^rhM'wi^^il. 
The  principal  number  of  the  Salem  men  in  the  ^Nf 
liiih  were  in  (^nnpany  A,  already  alludeil  lo  a^  l>cn^ 
the  Salem  Light  Infantry. 

The  Seventh  Militia  Uegiment  also  enlcn>ii  ihf" 
aerviee  in  18()2  for  six  months*  service  taking  iW 
larger  |>art  of  one  company  from  S:ilem. 

lo  the  FcHirth  Heavy  Artillery,  the  Fin*!  I^atulion 
of  Frontier  Cavalry,  and  the  Sixty-fii^t  lntawlrx\  all 
eoibted,  late  in  the  war,  for  one  year's  srrvu^  th«^iv 
vaa  a  ccNisiderahlc  aggregate  of  Sidem  mon.  Vh<^ 
firrt  did  garrison  duty  at  Washington,  and  the  Me«>\nd 
•erred  ou  the  Canada  frontier  a  few  montha.  whiW 
the  Sixty-first  reached  the  Army  of  the  lN>tx\tnH4^  iy^ 
Ciflieto  do  some  hard  work  in  the  vhvA^nj^  ^^rifra^ 
Hieatfof  the  war.  The  First  R'Ulalion  i>f  A^iilhn 
icwhat  recruiicMl  in  Sjdem.     It  y^^vM^l  dnn>^ 


the  var,  \mt  tmAr  ■■  hate  garriaom.  It  is  proper  to 
obaerre  tlmft  is  all  of  the  rrgiraents  raiaed  late  in  the 
var,vef«  wmamj  ixcteraoa  who  had  alreaily  served  with 
honor  in  oMer  orgaRiaati<Nia. 

McntioB  has  already  been  made  of  the  first  three 
months'  trmifis  that  went  forward  in  1801.  TIuMie  tlist 
went  later  in  the  war  lor  this  term,  were  used  to  re- 
lieve the  regular  volunteer  troops  from  garrison  duty, 
that  they  might  joiu  the  arniiea  In  the  field  in  press- 
ing emetgencies. 

This  Ih'isly  review  of  a  few  facts  in  the  cart*er  of  the 
regimcuLs  in  which  the  men  from  Salem  served,  is  the 
only  means  piissihle  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  services 
those  men  performed  for  the  country.  Any  individual 
record  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  is  of  course  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  would  bean  invidious  task  to  se- 
lect i*special  aiscs  for  remark  where  all  were  good  and 
faithful  soldiers.  The  few  names  mentioned  have 
nrei*ss:irily  appeared  as  (essential  parts  <d'  the  narra- 
tive or  to  add  here  and  there  to  its  interest.  If  some 
regiments  have  appear(*«l  to  receive  more  attention 
than  others,  it  is  in  no  sense  to  he  taken  i\H  in  den»ga- 
li<Hi  of  the  services  of  the  latter,  but  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  greater  interest  naturally  attending  those 
containing  the  largest  number  of  Salem  men,  or,  in 
some  easi^s,  to  the  greater  facilities  of  obtaining  infor* 
mslion  ronct^rning  them. 

We  eanm«t  follow  the  history  of  the  vessels  of  our 
navv,  in  which  nianv  men  from  Salem  served.  These 
men  weiv  >*-atirretl  ihnaigh  the  various  Ileitis,  on  so 
nisoy  Nh)]ts  of  wi^r,  ihal  it  wouhl  bean  impossibility  to 
write  of  the  work  |H*rformefl  by  those  veteels  within 
the  limits  ofihb^  article ;  and  their  aggregate  number, 
thongli  laT)pr«  w;*^  ^nlall  in  comparison  with  the  nuni- 
Kt  who  ^"r\c«l  tMi  land.  The  riMjonl  of  Salem  on  the 
Mi^a^  h^wv\«-T^  >s  g%MM|  ill  this  war,  as  in  all  others. 
Sonw*  fiftv-^^^ven  olfirers  and  three  hundred  and 
tweniy-liT^  5<«kmeii,  many  of  the  latter  being  warrant 
an«l  l^ty  ollicen^  entereit  the  navy  during  the  war,  in 
atMitw^  iKi  aueh  others  as  might  have  been  serving 
when  it  <(>t<ieiir«l«  This  small  proportional  number  of 
><(aaie«i  imli^'^aleM  the  fact  that  few  vessels  sailed  from 
<w  <ivm:sine«l  their  crt*wa  in  Salem  at  the  <»uthreak  of 
tlw*  w*r;  while  the  large  nund>er  of  ollicers  who  were 
wiaiw^y  dnftwii  (nmi  the  ollicers  of  merchant  vessels, 
<\)n)iUy  slw^w^  that  the  tnulitions  of  the  old  Salem 
l)iwiil^ifis  k^^>l  many  men  U|H)u  the  sea  as  captains  and 
matcfi  «>f  men^hantmen  sailing  from  other  ports.  It 
i>i  t^<«Mlm\il  w lumber  any  town  in  the  country  of  equal 
>4i5x»  mrwiahe^l  as  nmny  volunteer  odieers  for  the  navy 
dann^  ibe  war»  as  Sidem  ;  and  their  proverbial  excel- 
K^H>r  11^  ihi^  dutit>a  of  their  profession,  made  them  of 
fiiv.'^l  \aluo  utHMi  the  ipiarter-tlecks  of  the  men-of-war 
in  whuh  they  si^rvtHl. 

.\  numWr  of  theao  otllcers  commanded  vessels, 
svaA^  ^^her!«  Lieut,  (-(nn.  Wm.  G.  Saltonstall  who 
tvw^wwuxb^l  the  **l\»mmodore  Hull,"  the  "Governor 
l^rtAi^^ftham,**  and  the  '*  Kensington  ;**  Lieut.  Lewis 
|\  WsxihUxsi  Ou>  **GemHbok  ;**  Lieut.  John  Itoberta  a 
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sloop  of  war;  Lieut.  William  C.  Rogers  the  giinboat 
*' Anderson  "  and  also  the  "  Huntsville;"  Lieut.  Henry 
Pitman  an  armed  schooner;  Master  Thos.  W.  Hutch- 
inson wlio  also  conimande<l  the  *'  lUuiUvillc;"  Master 
Ahrahani  A.  Very,  for  a  time,  the  "Camliridge,"  ami 
Ensign  Charles  Hoyer  the  "  Yautic ;"  Ensign  Robert 
\l.  Carey  who  also  commanded  the  '*  Anderson  "  and 
Ensign  Charles  Wilkins  a  gunboat;  Ensign  James  S. 
Williams  commanded  a  vessel  in  one  of  the  blockad- 
ing squadrons  and  Ensign  William  M.  Swasey  a  dis- 
patch boat.  Others  no  doubt  may  have  held  similar 
commands,  many  were  executive  officers  and  nearly 
all  were  given  responsibilities  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  their  nominal  rank  in  the  service. 

The  nanie.s  of  oflicers  iind  seamen  arti  found  in  the 
appended  list  of  those  who  entered  the  two  services 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  work  they  did  appears 
in  the  wonderful  record  of  the  navy;  in  the  blockad- 
ing squadrons;  attacking  the  strong  worksof  the  ene- 
my on  the  coast  and  on  the  banks  of  our  great  rivers, 
and  sweeping  distant  seas  in  pursuit  of  Ids  nimble 
privateers. 

A  few  odicers  and  enli.Htcil  men  from  Salem  also 
served  with  regiments  not  of  this  State,  but  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  note  any  facts  regarding  such  regi- 
ments.    Their  names  appear  in  the  appended  list. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  imperfect  record  of 
this  great  war  is  finished.  If  it  may  seem  monotonous, 
it  is  the  monotony  of  numerous  gallant  deeds  per- 
formed simultaneously  by  many  men.  Greater  variety 
might  imply  less  heroism  ;  and  the  history  of  men  in- 
tent on  one  great  purpose  may  well  like  that  of  suc- 
ceeding evenU,  repeat  itself. 

The  military  history  of  Salem  must  end  with  the 
events  of  1865  ;  for  since  that  date  there  luis  been  no 
war  nor  hardly  rumor  of  war  in  the  land,  excepting 
where  away  in  the  western  country  the  indomitable 
red  man  still  occasionally  stirreth  up  a  little  strife. 
In  closing,  it  uuiy  oidy  be  addetl  that  volumes  might 
be  written  of  the  valiant  deeds  performed  for  two 
centuries  by  her  sons  afloat  and  ashore.  Perhaps 
enough  has  been  here  suggested,  however,  to  indicate 
that  this  quiet  city  can,  on  occasion,  hold  her  own 
with  many  an  old  fighting  town,  and  that  amid  the 
arts  of  peace  here  cultivated  so  assiduously,  the  strong 
spirit  of  war  slumbers  but  lightly  in  the  breasts  of 
her  people,  ready  to  be  aroused  at  the  first  menaice  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation.* 

Appendix  (No.  1). 

1774,  May  17.  As  a  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
the  ful lowing  persons  were  chosen  : 

(ieor^o  Williant8.  Jttiiuittiiii  (iuriliior,  jr. 

Stcplieii  nim^iiirioii.  .Tiwu|ili  SpruKUo. 

Uiiliaiil  Miiiiiiiii^;.  I(irliai<l  Ociity,  jr. 

1  Tim  wiilor  of  tliu  rore^^oiii};  Hrlicle  Inr^'i  to  arkii(Mv|(Ml}ji;u  lii.s  iiitlcltli'il- 
itcHtt  Tor  iiiuiiy  fiiL-ln  (o  Krlt'u  ".\iiiiuIm  of  S<»lt'iii,"  4:4)^)feHliull'H  '*  I'ri- 
vHteeix,"  iiiiiiiy  pa|M'iM  in  tlit*  llietloriral  r<t||<-ctioiiHor  tlit;  l-lHa4>x  luntitiiln 
uiul  tilt;  til«'rt  of  i)io  Sulcin  Cazctte,  ii)  udditiuii  to  tlio  iiHiial  HuM.-t  of  \\\n- 
funcul  rt-warelt. 


JoDAtbao  Rope*.  Warwick  Palfhtj. 

TIniotliy  Pickeriiif ,  Jr. 

1775,  October  16.  A  list  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
and  Corresi)ondence,  now  elected : 

John  VvM. 
Jitliii  IIcmIkmi. 


Timothy  IMckoriiig,  Jr. 
Thuiiuu  Miiauii. 


Samuel  Williaina. 
Jacoh  Ashtoii. 
Hajniiel  Wuhb. 
Kichanl  Wiinl. 
William  Nurthey. 
He^jamln  Ward,  Jr. 
J(whua  Ward. 
Staplien  Owborn. 
Abrahiun  Gray. 
Warwick  Palfray. 
Jnhu  rickoriiig,  jr. 
Jiiliii  (•uriliiur(.'t4l). 
J«iMf|ili  liillcr. 


Jutfpph  Vincent. 
JuMith  Spragua. 
Davkl  FhU. 

Ilurtlioloniew  I*utnain. 
Ueurg*  WUIIama. 
Junathan  raele,  Jr. 
Ahraliani  Weston. 
John  Pidi. 
Samuel  Ward. 
NMUian  (•oodale. 
Jonntlian  Ainlrewt. 
(*<-<ir}{n  OiilMtrii. 
l»M«il«iy  W«MMlbri«lKa. 


An  enlistment,  August  15,  1777,  to  reinforce  the 
American  army  till  last  of  November,  as  one-sixth  of 
the  able-bodied  militia  of  Salem,  according  to  a  re- 
solve of  General  Court,  August  8th. 

Deioamln  'I  arliox. 
NIcliulat  lh»p|iing. 


Capt.  Zadock  DnfRnlon. 
Juouthaii  SuiiUiwick. 
Kdmuud  Miinyan. 
Julin  (^iirtiN. 
KUm<>/^*r  Titillo. 
JltiDjaiiiin  Ifiidaon. 
KlUtth  Johnaun. 
Joeliua  Moiilton. 
Joeepli  KiigHMl). 
Stephen  Darker. 
William  llolmtiu. 
Israel  Btirrill. 
William  (MuiikIi. 
Kliitha  Nowliull. 
JoHliua  Pitman. 
Joshua  Guuld. 
Thomas  (^hoover. 
Abel  MackiuUre. 
NHUiauiul  llohleii. 
Juhii  Wanl. 
K74;lii<)l  Ditiickloe. 
(;n|N)  Dritoii  (bhtcli). 


Isaac  Holt. 
Nathaniul  Suflonl. 
J«»h  AMNitt. 
Nathan  Skerry. 
Samuel  Cbeever. 
Benjamin  Gardner. 
Joseph  Twiss. 
Ephralm  Skerry. 
JauMM  Austin. 
DoiOamin  Slww. 
Joseph  Flint. 
Jeremiah  Newhall. 
William  Moak. 
Panlel  Foster. 
Samuel  liovejoy. 
Edwnrd  Druwn. 
84imue)  llerriU. 
Willium  Newliull. 
Thoriidiko  Pructor. 
Joehua  Cront. 


liist  of  men  drafted  to  help  guard  Hurgoyne's  troops 
at  Winter  Mill  in  1777; 


MiiiiiM'l  Ihin'ili. 
IkMijumiii  Itruwii,  jr. 
A  (til  IV  i  rev. 
Suiiiucl  SIvrrry. 
.loiiallmii  Vurjr,  jr. 
Timotliy  Wcliiiiin. 
NiiUuiiiifl  Oh^immI,  jr. 
Stuplioii  ('Icavelaiid. 
Willinm  ProMscr. 
J.ibii  Kliiit. 
Kdwanl  Itiiriianl. 
ItHiac  OriKotHl. 
.loliii  (•iiniiiur,  (4tli). 
Sto]>licii  Webb. 
UunJHiiiiii  lladiorii. 
.lohii  Warwick. 
Kilwanl  llrilloii. 
Saiiiiicl  IMaHiiry. 
William  Voiiii(£. 

'I'llOllllU)     ItllCl.*. 

John  l>ovM. 
.loiialbaii  Aribby. 
Siiiiiuol  Itoiitl. 
.le*M)  FaniiMi. 
Wiiliam  Couk. 


Jusbiia  (!uiivi*iiB. 
Stiiuuvl  niytli. 
NatliaiiicI  Poikiiis. 
TlioiiiuM  Palfruy. 
Ik'iijaiiiin  Ihiniels. 
Litllniubl  Sibly. 
.Tohi'|ili  IUk«. 
ItiMijniiiiii  Peters. 
Jaiiiofi  Aiidruws. 
William  Pyiirboii,  jr. 
itouliuii  Alloy, 
lioiijamiii  Cbeevor. 
Jusopb  Kciiipluii. 
(•abriol  Aliiiiyuii. 
Kdiiiiiiul  Ilentiuld,  jr. 
Jotk'pli  Uat-oii. 
Amln'W  Wanl, 

.)or<C|i|l    Yollllg. 

.laiocji  lltuinliiian. 
NalliiiiiicI  Iriiiig. 
StAplioii  OhlM»rii. 
John  Wotnl. 
.laiiiCH  SyiiioiiilH. 
Nalliaii  l\iiiilM<ll. 
Joeoph  Cook. 
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DatIcI  lUiMfleld.  Jamet  Gould. 

DaTld  Beadle.  Joeeph  Cook,  Jr. 

Soldiers  in  the  Continental    army  whose  families 
received  assistance  in  1777. 


Cul.  Sntniicl  Carlton. 
tJolonion  Welitwr. 
Tlioiiiiui  N<M.Mlliniii. 
Wllliniii  Skeldoii. 
Kphraliii  Iiigallt. 
William  Joplin. 
Am  WiiltliMtiorc. 
Sniiniel  Oiildiinn. 
liicliani  MnylNtry. 
Jueepli  Miufiiry. 
William  Gray. 


]>onglaw  Middlctoii. 
Capt.  Eboiioxer  WiDNhip. 
Ahraimm  Blonw. 
Cliarloa  Vanderford. 
Curiieliiis  Bingen. 
William  Bright. 
Tliomas  Keoiie. 
Saninol  Bliirray. 
Willitim  llrlRlit. 
<iilwoii  Cloiigli. 
Krlmiiitd  Gale. 


Juwph  Cook. 
Juliii  ^Initnry. 
Joflrph  Mftcnlf. 
Nathnni(*l  Ncedliam. 
Sitmiicl  BiHiiop. 


ItoiiJHiiiin  Tjalltorby. 
Capt.  TImhiihs  Rariirs. 
JiMiopli  Alillct. 
Saninol  Crowel. 
Stephen  Hall. 
James  Gray. 

These  two,  Potcr  Pitman  and  Nallil.  Kniglits,  wore 
of  the  army,  I77(>. 

Ik»idcs  the  preceding;,  there  were  other  soldiers  of 
Salem  in  the  army  from  1777  to  1780,  jih  follows: 

Goon;o  Ulninr.  Almihnm  Bolton. 

John  l*oiii'n.  John  Gillnrd. 

Timothy  l>wyor.  Thoniiut  I{(m>Iio. 

Thomtut  Hirhtfmon.  Jcplifha  Ward. 

Juel  Ctiandlor.  Willinm  Lockhcad. 

Viilontinf!  Boron.  Clement  Gunner. 

John  Dtirrago.  SaniKon  Froenmn. 

William  LiHCom.  William  Grnviel. 

Spencer  Thomas.  Jonim  Child. 

Joseph  Synimes.  Willinm  Wiwtor. 

Saninol  Askiiis.  Uiriinrd  Downing. 

David  \Asv\t.  George  Vonnor. 
Moses  Chandler. 

In  the  records  of  Massachusetts  quota  in  the  army, 
the  following  were  of  Salem,  1780: 

Nathaniel  llatliorn.  Brown  Vollelt. 

Alexandi'r  Baxlor.  ^>lw>trl1  I<«ki. 

Fortnno  Ellery.  Ihiiiiol  Williiuns. 

Capt.  Nathan  Goodaie.  David  e'en  ins. 

William  Fitzael.  George  Tucker. 

Men  hired  by  Salem  to  serve  six  months  in  the 
Continental  army,  according  to  resolve  of  General 
Court,  June  6,  1780: 

Joseph  English.  EdwanI  Prixe. 

Jamee  Turner.  John  Ganigns,  Jr. 

William  .Moii;aii.  Ilnmpliroy  Koam. 

Noali  Parker.  John  Tracy. 

Samuel  M(*yn\  (hiark).  Boidamin  Kiiowlos. 

BonJandn  Oliver  (black).  Uobert  Stutsun. 

Thomas  Morse.  .lohn  Wanl. 

James  P.  Bisliop.  James  Smitli. 

Rol>ert  Tiiumfieou.  Thomas  Sheridan. 

Charles  Brien.  William  Long. 

John  Bnrk.  Michael  Condon. 

James  Smith.  John  Green. 

These  belonged  here  and  thirteen  others,  belonging 
elsewhere,  were  named  with  them. 

Names  of  soldicrs|liircd]rrom  December,  1780,  to  Feb., 
1781,  to  serve  three  ye^irs  in  the  Continental  army: 

JohnllMlo.  Blichael  Garvin. 

Peter  Harris.  Benjamin  Oliver. 

NicholM  Wnllis.  Alexander  Smith, 

.folin  Smith.  William  Ryan. 

Jiilin  ilrynn.  J<iM*pli  WiilinniM. 
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Peter  Umm, 
JaoMi  FItifenld. 
Samad  Appey  (D<^(n>). 
Loudon  (n^^). 
Thonwa  Whiddlck. 
Joseph  Laroache. 
Edward  Radge. 
Samuel  (negro). 
John  Dncture. 
Samnei  Wardsworth. 
Paul  Holbrook. 
Alexander  CampbelL 
James  Welch. 
Blaurice  Barrett 
Patrick  Swaney. 
John  Dean. 
Eneas  McDonald. 
Polydore  (negro). 
Charles  Colley. 
DeAlamln  Peten. 


William  Tector. 
Joeeph  Llotier. 
Cesar  (negro). 
William  McLanghlan. 
lUndal  McPtulin. 
James  Ketwel. 
John  Smith. 
Benjamin  Daland. 
Jonathan  Gardner. 
John  Still. 
Samuel  Payne. 
William  Gray. 
John  Riley. 
lAwreiico  Vemos. 
Bfichnol  Alley. 
Edward  Smith. 
John  Jackson  (negro). 
William  Thompson. 
Nathan  Williams. 
Jolin  Yonaus. 
William  Wetmore. 

1781.  John  Cool  in,  William  Cooper,  Benjamin 
Webb  and  Thomns  T/akeman  were  in  tlie  army. 

Men   detached  to  service  in  Jthodo  Island,  accord- 
ing to  resolve  of  General  Cuurt,  June  16,  1781 : 

Mnjiir  Jdsoph  llillcr.  Samnei  Cbeevor. 

Francis  llayncs.  Joshua  Pitman. 

Willhiin  Ome.  Theophllus  Datchellor. 

Tiowis  Hunt  Capt  Simeon  Drown. 

John  Dove.  William  West  Jr. 

Edward  Norris.  Seth  Ring. 

Samnei  Syraonds  (3d).  Joeeph  Millet 

Francis  Cook.  Francis  BoerdmaD. 

John  >Viburt  Samuel  Jonea. 

Jonathan  Gardner  (Sd).  Caleb  Foot 

Joseph  Daland.  John  Emnierioii,Jr. 

Klienczor  Nutting.  Charles  Britton. 

GeorgQ  Frazier.  David  Beadle. 

Joseph  English.  Nathaniel  Brown. 

Thomas  Symonds.  Richard  Manning. 

James  Masnry.  Abel  Lawrenca.  ' 

NaUian  Prince.  William  Tbomaa. 

David  Bickford.  Penn  Townaend. 

Ilonjumin  Tjang.  David  IngersolL. 

Hubert  Hill.  James  Oarrol. 
Cheever  MansAeld. 

From  May  25th  to  July  11th,  1782,  enlistmentB  to 
serve  in  the  army  three  years: 

Jacob  Northrup.  Samuel  Buckmaa'. 

Joelah  Phelpa.  Joel  Northrup. 

Edwaid  Beasley.  Daniel  Weller. 

John  Adams.  John  Melony. 

Pntnr  Tngersoll.  Edward  Rmlge. 

James  SnUth.  Samuel  Locke. 

David  Jones.  John  Ooata. 

William  Leonard.  John  Ilubbard. 

Andrew  Bulger.  Thomas  Brown. 

John  Doivey.  James  Slater. 

John  Taylor.  David  Davia. 

Alanson  Hamner.  Abraham  Newport 

Bloses  Hall.  William  Lamson. 

William  Tector.  William  Taylor. 

Eliphas  Spencer.  Thomas  Powara. 

Bei^Jamin  Johnson.  Nathaniel  Williams. 
John  Fogarty. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  who  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  armies,  and  are  all  believed  to 
have  been  from  Salem,  do  not  appear  in  the  foregoing 
lists: 

Col.  Timothy  Pickering.  Capt.  Samnei  Flagg. 

Lirnt.  Benjamin  West  Capt.  — —  Greenwood. 

Col.  William  ManeneM.  Lieut.  Miles  Greenwood 
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LIST  OF  THE  rRtVATKEKS. 

UtsMiNuiHU  Ti)  Salrh  uuhinu  tiik  Wak  I 

When 


Muskabi 

MiMkola 


'Wr 


Barktrft  Hagoui 


r    Siipfii. 

CapLJ.  J.  Kn*i 

[*«l.»T«igii< 


L«ch  A  Te*gui 
IjMcIi  a  Ti9Mt>ii 


Loach  *Te«gu« 
Lm:h  A  Tiwiuo 

WllllUK  lIlllTll 


fT,  Wellmui,  Jr. 

lB.Cn>«nlnthleld 
eWn  Wlllluna 
Ililllp  HoMon 
Joooph  Ropea 
John  Kehflu 
Jus.  W.  Chotor 
John  Upton 


8le'n  O.  Clarko 
Sponcer  Hall 
John  Upton 
WLJKom  Dsfli 
r  Sy.Non,]- 

ilmt'r  I'olaiKl 
r.  CrownlniJilotJ 

Jacob  EndlcoU 

JohD  B.  Morgan 
John  IL  Morgan 
Webb.  UploD,  Poland 
Gropn,  Chapmiin  t  Eran 


William  ItiM 


Natli-I  LlDdaay 
John  Upton 
Samuel  Liun*oii 
John  Keben,  J.  H. 
IXntnlo.  6.  Glloa 

Jninw  ralr'KuM 
U.  Crown  InihlnlJ 
John  eincUlr.Jr. 

Sniiiugl  Lorlng 
Uolten  J.  Bn*i,  Wen}. 
Upton,  Jowph  Mtrool 
Jo^n  tipton 
Jonalhui  Bl]rt)>« 
William  Duncan 
StoplienMn  llkhiinlii 
9am*l  C.  Hardf 


Thomns  Uabome 
Haney  Chonle 
8l»phen  CUrka 


Feb,  I8U 
Soldalaoo- 


ac 


April.  I«13 
April,  tal4 


(AITKNDIX  No.  4). 

List  ofoCQcera  aod  oulisted  men  froiti  Salem  who  served  in  the  Regiment  HaMachuBetU  Volunteere  during 

the  Mexican  War. 


Aadriw^  EJrhtrd  F.,  M  U 
V.  B.  Vol.). 

AoiMbl*  KpbrmlmA 

AlktrtsB,  Chu-lH  II.... 
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Jwurd^  Ohftrlni  W ,.,-... id  LU 

ilvuil^Sliutall Act.  Kni 

BluJIIu,  LauJi  r Cmpl.  Mlh  Inf.  (cwlwwlj. 


lilt.   Cot.   U.  I 


BiAar,  OhutiB  H.... 


...Ast.  KmIso, 


M  Uiut.  Mill  Inr.  ;  klllol. 

r MUM.Oin.Kivli'aStalt. 

In  J  (I.} M  UnL  3d  Ck*. 

ta  V CkjK.  IRlh  Inr.  i  Mtti. 

-..luutxttu  lor. 

H.  H. tWor,  D.  B.  P>r  DapL 


B17W,  ObulK. 


....Cpl.  1 


Bcooki,  Ohiria  W 

BnntB,  KnUrt  B. 

Bn«Dat^I'*'k*r.... 


)W.  lOUi  Inr 

....CMllt.,  DvL  HKj.  M  Inr! 

„ — n.  8,  aT. 


JbIid  0,,  Oiil,  lutli  Ii 


dilpun.  Andnw  A.,  li 


Cucnatl,  WIlHuu,  CdI.  ltd  1 

Vstanu,  Tnndi  H 

Cm,  ChailH  0~,. ~. 


Dillon,  Bai 
Duroilh, 


nnemi,  Chtrlt*  U.,,. 


Mf.  Qan, 
DnIcG,   Ullut  0.,  I.lenl.  )•(  Itcgt  K.  V.  Kio 


Dnhtm,  Jobn.. 
DriTvr,  JoHpb 
Diidl.f,  L.  E.... 
l>iirelu,  Hon» 


■U-ltoMI,  DiMrlH.... 


^  Lhiui.  vui  lur. 

,   Arl.i    VMI 


riihir,  ciiaria* BIbcImm,  Strj 

ritbtr.  Q»rca  A.,  IM  UoiiL  23d  Inr.  j  TluA  U.  S. 


1  Uaiil.  GtUi  ll>r, ;  Hut 


,.,Aa.KBMfH.»»ij. 


il,  Vndirlik. 

^B.i.rj  A..  0.1*.  I 
.lulA.A.  G.  Tck. 


„..1«l  UnI,  W  M.  All 

.  mr.;  Bti.  LisuL  (lor. 


IIUOIUCII,  J^I.U HIUIBIIUIiall.    n»<). 

llul..ll,A»(«t«li- 

..- _.<niiip.*«iii  Inr, 

iiiii,H«ii.it.,iaU.iii 

[cg|«»l)  1  kllM. 

MlBr.jT«W.SMlllBf. 

iiiiu. juuii (; ... 

...IMNelll.i.Ur.a  Vub. 

JiiDkHiii,  Abdnw », 

Juuii^IIsncT. ' 

Jghuon,  Dul.lU,J> 


...Ant,  KiiMgu,  Nu. 

(hpt.  lOLll  llj 


Let,  Juliii 


idU.  K.l.il 
JauL  ad  II.  A 


..  Id  Uf ut.  mil  IbT. 


HmtIIL,  Hut}..., 
HII1«I.  Cliula  (M 


...... •.U.IwLWklMr. 

....Ill  Urn.  lib  laC  HilliiL 

....- -..Act  u«t.8»ir. 


O'Drim, » 
O'IMhduII, 


luiiiiir.i  iitrOit. 

....ClHirt.  M  11,  All. 
Inr.;    IITI.   Ilrl(. 


IIhIhii,  (ilBjuTi  A Oiipi.  ltd  Inr. 

liu>lm.,Mkilia«l(W) UIJmuMbl^. 

I'l.llliju.  Uiurlu.  A Oft  M,  lluL  U  Artj  Ktl. 


P<dUHk,JuUu 

I'uul,  >[.>n.-i>>  >l.... 

l-UI^,   KcHLk 


— -..unt  Oiii.4mkiBf 

...ttl  Liwl.  (Ink  K.  Alt). 
()ipt.  M  It,  An. 


....liapL  MKli  luT.  ulliU 
AcL  Uuur,  Kit, 
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Badmond,  Philip  B.,  Ut  Lleot  9th  Inf. ;  died  in 
•errle*. 

RMTOf,  Robert  W.,  Capt.  13th  Unat  Go.  Inf.  mil- 
itia. 

Itojnokla,  John  T.Jr Ckpt.   l»th  liif. 

Richanljion,  JainoH  M.,  Capl.  I2llt  Uiiat.  Co.  If. 
Art. 

RobertK,  John Act  Lieut,  Navy. 

Rogen,  William  0 Act.  Lieut  Nary. 

Row,  Stephen  C Lieut  Col. 

Roe«,  William  H Qipt. 

Rowell,  Sidney  B ftl  Lieut  3d  II.  Art. 

SafToTd,  John  n Amt  RnRliieor,  Nary. 

SaltonelAll,  William  U Art  Lioiit  Com.,  Navy. 

Sanden,  Cliarlee let  Lieut  48th  Inf.  militia. 

Sanndera,  John Ca|»t  let  Co.  Sharp.;  killed. 

Servey,  William  T Act  Kiieign,  Navy. 

Shennan,  Charles  K M  Llent  07th  Inf. 

Shrove,  William  P.,  let  Lieut  Gen.  Bimey*s 
SUIT. 

Skinner,  Richard,  jr Capt.  40th   Inf. 

Smith,  Albert  P Act  Ensign,  Navy. 

Smith,  Joseph  0 lut  Lieut  l«t  II.  Art. 

Smith,  lAwrenreP Act  KnNiRn,  Navy 

Smith,  idilierl Oipt  2il  <'o.  Sharp. 

Smith,  Samuel Act  Enalgii,  Navy 


Snapfs  Philip  J Ut  Lieut  23d  Inf. 

Staten,  Edward  11.,  Capt  Gib  and  7th  Inf.  militia. 
Stevens,  George  0.,  let  Lieut  I3th   Unat.  Co.  Inf. 

militia. 

SUliM,  GharloN  D Ist  Lieut  2d  Co.  Sliar|>. 

8ilnii«on,  KilwanI  H...li4  Lieut  GCth  Inf.  (colorad). 

StoddanI,  Dei\Jamin  F Capt.  24tli  Inf. 

Stone,  Lincoln  R.,  Surg.  2d  Inf. ;  5ith  Inf.  (colored); 

U.  S.  Vols. 
Symonds,  Benjamin  R.,   Isi  Lieut.  G9th  Inf.  and 

19th  Inf. 

Symonda,  II.  C Mi^. 

Swasej',  William  M Act  Ensign,  Navy. 

TannaU,  TliuniaH  R Co\.  1st  II.  Art;  lOtli  Inf. 

Thayer,  J.  Henry Cliap.  40tli  Inf. 

Upton,  Edward 1st  Lieut  2d  Co.  Sharp. 

Upton.  William  B Capt  1st  U.  S.  Vols. 

Very,  Abraham  A Act.  Ensign  Navy. 

Voorhies,  I^wts  1) Act  Lieut  Navy. 

Walcott,  Airre«l  F Capt  21st  Inf. 

Walr>»tt,  (!lmrIofl   F.,  <k»l.   01i«t    Inf. ;    llvt     Brig. 

Cell. 
WanI,  Andrew  A Act.  Master,  Navy. 


Ward,  Charies  0.,1st  Lieut  and  A<U.  24tb  Inf.; 

killed. 

Ward,  John  L... Capt  60th  Inf.  militia. 

Waters,  Edward  a.  Vol.  Engineer,  Gen.  Bumside^s 

Stair. 

Waters,  John Act  Ensign,  Navy. 

Webb,  AugusUne  F M  Lieut  40th  Inf. ;  killed. 

Webb,  Francis  R. Act  Ensign,  Navy 

Webb,  Joseph  H 1st  Lleot  40th  Inf. 

Wentworth,  Louis  B Capt  2d  Co.  Sharp. 

West,  W.  C. 

WheaUand,  George,  Jr. Blaj.  48th  Inf.  militia. 

Wheeler,  Richard  P.,  2d  Lieut  23d  Inf. ;  died  of 

wounds. 

Whip|>le,  George  M Capt  23d  Inf. 

White,  CklebB. 

Wildes,  George  O Chap.  24th  Inf. 

Wilklns,  Charles Act  Ensign,  Navy. 

Wiley,  George 2d  Lieut  48th  Inf.  Militia. 

WiUhuns,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  2d  Lieut  36th  Inf. ;  died 

of  wounds. 

Williams,  James  S Act  Ensign,  Navy. 

Willhuns,  William  A Engineer,  Navy. 

Wilson,  Edmund  B Chap.  24th  Inf. 

Wilnon,  Jacob  II lid  Lieut  40th  Inf. 

Winn,  John  K Act  Ensign,  Navy. 

Woods,  George  11 Lieut  Col. 


ArPOINTMENTO  (neither  Commissioned  nor  Enlisted  Men). 


Berry,  WllHanril Surg.'s  Stew.,  Navy. 

Daltuii,  J.  Frank Capt 's  Cleric,  Navy. 

Farrlngton,' George  l*.,jr Surg.'s  Stew.,  Navy. 

Ilnnibtctt,  Augustus  P.... Paymaster's  Stew.,  Navy. 


Lusconib,  AbialT Snrg.*s  Stew.,  Navy. 

Webber,  Joseph Surg.*s  Stew.,  Navy. 

Wells,  Charles  II Surg.'s  Stew.,  Navy. 


LIST  OF  ENIJST 

Abbott,  Adolphns 23«l  Inf.;  V.  It  C. 

Abbott,  HenJamiii  F 4th  II.  Art. 

Abbott,  Charles  J Wagoner,  24th  Inf. 

Adams,  Charles  H vi3d  Inf.  ;:jd  II.  Art 

Adams,  Charles  P.. ..1st  Co.  Sliurps.,  6th  Inf.  militia 

Adams,  Cliarlos 1«t  II.  Art. 

Adams,  George  W Navy 

Adame,  Giwrge  W !dd  H.  Art. 

Adams,  Henry 'id  II.  Art. 

Adams,  Henry  J..32d  Inf. ;  V.  It  C. ;  2d  Co.  Sharps. 

Adams,  Henry  P 1st  Bat'n  II.  Art 

Adami^  John  II lOlh  Inf. 

Adams,  Thomas  M Gth  Inf.  militia 

Adams,  Peter  F nth  Inf.  militia 

Ahem,  John 3«l  II.  Art. 

Aldrieh,  Edward  M Int  iinVn  II.  Art. 

Altlrich,  MiMttsIt 7tb  It  I. 

Alien,  ltunjnmin,jr Ilih  I iif. ;  diiwl  ol  woumis. 

Allen,  Charles  F With  Inf.  militia. 

Allen,  Edward  F 2d  II.  Art. 

Allen,  Henry Hth  Inf. 

Allen,  Horatio  D Corp.  23d  Inf. 

Allen,  George  W* 4th  Ckv. 

Allen,  William  H 2d  Co.  Sharps. 

Allen,  James. Corp. 

Allen,  John  N ;i8th  Inf. 

Allen,  William  A Navy. 

Alton,  Samuel  T 2d  Inf.  ;  died  of  wounds. 

Ambrose,  Charles 22d  Inf. ;  trans.  Navy. 

Ames,  Elwn Navy 

Ames,  M.  Kugone Nnvy 

Anderson,  Thomas  B Navy 

Anderson,  George  F 40th  Inf. 

Anderson.  Aust 18th  Inf. 

Anderson,  Josoph„...r>4th  Inf. ;  6f*th  Inl.  (colored). 

Anderson,  William Navy 

Andenon,  William  J „Navy 


KD  MEN  FIIOM  SALEM  IN  WAR  OF  REBELLION. 


Aniltrson,  Kilwurd Nnvy 

Anderson,  James  II.,  jr Navy 

AmIrtMTs,  Oilman  A Corp.  OOth  Inf.  militia 

Anthony,  Joeepb  II 11th  U.  S.  Inf. 

Anthony,  Joseph Hh  Inf.  militia 

Annis..roseph  K 40th  Inf. 

Apploton,  .lohn  L 2d  Inf. 

Arcbor,  (ioorge  N «th  Inf.  militia 

Arther,  Bcnj.  V.  (II.) 2d  (k>.  Shanis. 

Archer,  UnfHsP.,Jr 4th  H.  Art 

Archer,  William  H (Jorp.  2d  Co.  Sharps. 

Arnold,  Edward  II 4th  H.  Art 

Arnold,  Isaac  S. 1st  H.  Art. 

Arnold,  James  B 1st  H.  Art,  V.  Ita 

Arnold,  James  K 3d  Cav. 

Arnold,  .lames  H '£\d  Inf. 

Arnold,  .liM^ph  K 1st  H.  Art. 

Arnold,  Peter 2d  (^v. 

Arrington,  Bef\)amin  E U.  S.  Vet.  Vols. 

Anington,  Betdamin  F 23d  Inf. 

Arrington,  Beidamin  R 17th  Inf. 

Arrington,  James,  Jr ..23d  Inf.  ;  U.  S.  V.  R.  C. 

Arrington,  John  R Navy 

Artemus,  John 66th  Inf. 

Arvedson,  C.  K Navy. 

Arvedaon,  William  L Sergt  24th  Inf. 

Arvedson,  Charles  F Navy 

Ashbell,  Wyatt 1st  II.  Art. ;  died  in  service 

Ashby,  Ellas  W Sergt.  S.  C. 

Astrom,  0»rl 30th  Inf. 

Alkinwm,  Frank  K 1st  Sergt,  02d  Inf. 

Attwood,  Frank 1st  Sergt,  C2d  Inf. 

Austin,  Alden  K S.  C. ;  23d  Inf. ;  died  in  ssrvke 

Austin,  Amos  P Corp.,  1st  Bat'n  F.  Cav. 

Austin,  Everett  B iSth  Unat  Co.,  Inf.  militia. 

Austin,  Orlow 13th  Inf. 

Austin,  William  R - 23d  Inf. 


Awry,  John  W.  C,  1st  II.  Art ;  died  Anderson- 

ville  Prison. 
Ayres,  Loren  (Lorroii) 23d  Inf. ;  trans.  V.  R.  C. 

Babbldge,  WillUm 17th  Unat  Co. 

Babbidge,  William  A 60th  Inf.  militia 

Baboock,  John  F Corp.  4th  Oiv. 

Babcock,  John  If 7th  Inf. ;  let  Bat'n  U.  Art. 

Bacheller,  Willhim  U 17th  Inf. 

Bager.  Henry Navy 

Bagley,  Daniel  I Navy 

Bailey,  BdvranI  A.,  (Edwin  A.) 2d  Inf. 

Bailey,  Theron 1st  H.  Art. 

Bailey,  Wan«n  K 19th  Inf. 

Bailey,  William 2d  H.  Art ;  17th  Inf. 

Baincs,  Richard ^ Navy 

llakor,  Barney M  C*v.  ;  V.  R.  C. 

Baker,  Itonjamin 2d  H.  Art. 

Baker,  Edwin  D Isl  Bat'n  H.  Art. 

Baker,  Henry  0 60th  Inf.,  mfliUa;  30th  Inf. 

Baker,  Robert 20th  Inf. 

Baker,  William  U let  U.  Art ;  V.  R.  C. 

Baker,  Peter 23d  Inf. 

Balch,  Wnihim  B Corp.  6Uth  Inf.,  miUUa 

Balf^  Tliomas. Ath  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Balger,  Patrick 2d  Oiv. 

Ball,  Get>rge  II.  A 10th  Inf.;  U.  S.  Oav. 

Balhud,  l>Yancis  A 40th  Inf. 

Ballard,  George  R Irt  H.  Art- 

Baltaynr,  Oastano Navy  ;  drowned  at  sen,  1873- 

BarefMun,  Abimm  F.,  S.  C. ;  60th  Inf.,  militia ;  2d 
Ofiv. 

Barge,  William. 1st  U.  S.  V.  R.  C. 

Barker,  Beidamln 2d  Inf. 

Barker,  Charles  F ~ S.  C. ;  60th  Inf. 

Barker,  John. 

Barnard,  Samuel,  4th  Bat'n  L.  Art.,  died  In  sarvioe 
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Koote,  John  0 Ist  II.  Art.  (Band). 

Foote,  BIoMs  F....4tii  Jhit.  L.  Art. ;  died  in  Mrvie». 

ForbM,  Charles llth  Inf. 

Ford,  CharlnT 24th  Inf. 

Ford.  Jeremiah  L 4Mth  Inf.  niMilia. 

Ford,  Samnel  A Ntivj. 

Ford,  Stoplien. 

Fornen,  William  F.  (L) ZSdlnf. 

FoM,  John  U Mth  luf.  militia  ;  3d  H.  Art. 

Fon,  John  L .23d  Inf. 

Fueter,  ImacP.Jr Sergt.  8.0. 

Foster,  John  M llurt|i.  Slew.  6th  Inf.  militia. 

Foster,  Cliarlefi  W Ist  II.  Art. 

Foster,  Patricli Int  II.  Art. ;  died  In  serrlce. 

Foster,  William  J 8. «'. 

Fountain,  James  W &5th  Int.  (colored) 

Foantain,  William 5itli  Inf.,  trans.  55lh  Inf. 

(colorrd). 

Fowler,  Newton  (1 7th  Inf.  militia. 

Fowler,  Vilwnn] Navj. 

Fowler,  Samnd  M.,  Corp.  l»t  II.  Art. ;  died  An- 
dersonville  Prison. 

Fowler,  William  T.,  8th   Inf.  militia  ;   Sergt  23d 
inf.  ;  killed. 

Fowler,  William  W Navy. 

Fox,  Laurence 17th  Inf. 

Fojre,  Kdwanl Navy. 

Francis,  Josuiih,    Itflh    Inf.    niMilia^    MHh    Inf.  ; 
klllc<l. 

Francis,  Bloses  F Navy. 

Franklin,  Ueorge 28th  Inf. 

French,  Harry  B .6f>th  Inf. 

French,  John 02d  Inf. 

Freese,  Noah  L lUlh  Inf.;  47th  Inf.  militls. 

Friend,  Jool  M 60th  Inf.  militia. 

Friend,  Alfred Curp.  24Ui  inf.  ;    dieilof  wonnds. 

Friend,  Frederick Niivy. 

Friman.Karl 224l  Inf. 

Frothingliam,  ftiiKtiivuM,  ImI  II.  Art.;  dioii  in  ser- 
vlr«. 

Frothingliam,    John    F.,    Ist    II.   Art.  ;    died    of 
wonnds. 

Frye,  Alfrotl,  1st  II.  Art ;  died  AnderHunviliu  frison. 

Frye,  Daniel  BI 12th  Inf.,  V.  II.  C. 

Fnrbnsh,  Edward  W 20th  Inf. 

Fnrtony,  Michael Navy. 

Full,  William  h...^ l»t.  II.  Art. 

Fuller,  Charles  G U.  ti.  Signal  Corps. 

Fnllum,  John 17th  Inf.  militia. 

GalTuvy,  Christopher. 

Gage,  Andrew  J 2d  Co.  Sharps. 

Galarcar,  Charles.    Set  CHlurucan,  Charles. 

Oallvan,  Uichael 13th  Uuat.  Co.  Inf. 

Oallagher,  Joseph Navy. 

Gallsgher,  Thomas 17th  Inf. 

Uallagher,  William  U ImI  Ital'n  F.  Cav. 

Gallnear,  Charles 2d  Co.  Sharps. ;  killed. 

Oallucia,  Hexekiah  A  3d  11.  Art. 

Galloway,  F.  N Navy. 

Galloway,  John  U 2tlth  Inf. 

Gammon,  James 1st  II.  Art 

Ganley,  John  H 9th  Inf.;  killed 

Gannon,  John 4th  H.  Art 

Gannop,  John 9th  Inf. 

Gardner,  Ahei 6th  Inf.  militia;  2d  Co.  Sharps. 

Gardner,  Albert  G Pr.  Blue.  23d  Inf. 

Gardner,  Benjamin  B 2d  Inf. 

Gardner,  Charles  II 4Uth  Inf. 

Ganlnor,  Itunjnmlu  F 2Uth  Inf. 

Ganlner,  Charles  W.,6lh  luf.  nilllli*  :  8.  l!. ;  Navy. 

Gardner,  Ctinrles  W 60th  Inf.  militia. 

Gardner,  Edward  L 47th  Inf.  militia. 

Gardner,  George  A Navy. 

Gardner,  Horace  B 1st  II.  Art 

Gardner,  Howard  P 1st  II.  Art 

Gardner,  John BIus.  7th  Inf.  militia. 
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Gardner,  James  W 2d  Go.  Sharps.,  22d  Inf. 

Gardner,  Bei^amin  S. 

Ganlner,  Joseph  D 8.  C. 

Gardner,  Itobert 2d  Inf. 

Ganlner,  William 3d  U.  8.  Art. 

Ganlnor,  Willisni  1> 8.  C. 

Gardner,  William  H Oth  Inf.  miliUa. 

Gardner,  William  U » 48tb  Inf.  militia. 

Gsmey,  John  W 23d  Inf. 

Garrity,  John .30th  Inf. 

Garrity,  Patrick,  4th  Bat.   L.  Art,  trans.  I3th  Bat 

Gsn,  William  II Navy. 

Gebow,  James Navy. 

Geigle,  Edward Sergt  Uth  Inf. 

Gctcholt,  (diaries  K Corp.  S.C. 

(ietchell,  Charles  L 23d  Inf.  ;  died  In  service. 

Gotchell,  Ell  ward  E 2.ld  Inf. 

Gt'tchell,  George  F Ist  II.  Art 

Getchcll,  James  A 1st  II.  Art 

Oetchcl I,  Stephen  0 1st  II.  Art 

Gibbions,  Lyman  0 <l2d  Inf. 

Gibbd,  William,  64th  Inf.,  trans.  56th  luf.  (colored); 
killed. 

Gibson,  John   F 3d  II.  Art 

GlfTurd,  CharlcM  P.. .Int  Co.  Sli«r|iH.;  died  In  service. 
GilTonl,  Fmnk,  7th  Inf.  militia ;    4th  Ckv.;  died  in 
service. 

(•MI<>M,  CImrliMll Mh  Inf.  niililUi. 

(JlleM,  iMitwl Pjlh  Inf. 

Gllle8|>ic,  JanicsS. 1st  H.Art 

Gillespie,  Joseph  A 23d  Inf. 

Gilloy,  George  8 2d  H.  Art,  trans.  Navy. 

Gillon,  Hugh llth  Inf.;  died  in  service. 

Gilman,  Charles  B  HUiBatL.  Art 

Gllman,  John  T 6th  Inf.  militia. 

Cilninn,  Joseph 4th  Bat  L.  Art,  trans.  V.  B.  O. 

Gilnitui,  .Simon  F Hlh  Bat.  L.  Art 

<:ia/lcr,  Jiuncs  K.  (B) Ikl  Inf. 

(JIuy.lor,  (ii^trgo  W 8.  C. 

<!liiHM,  (Soorgo Navy. 

Glcasoii,  .lolin '^Uth  Unat.  Co.,  II.  Art 

Glidden,  .loseph  H 6th  Inf.  militia. 

Glovor,  Janipfl,  Ji^ See  Orover. 

Clover,  .Joseph  N 48th  Inf.  militia. 

Glover,  Henry  B llth  Inf.;  killed. 

Clover,  William  II 48th  Inf.  mllilla. 

Clover,  George  D Sergt  S.  C. 

Goldsmith,  William  U 4th  N.  II.  Vols. 

Goldlhwnlte  Benjamin  F 23d  Inf. 

Goldthwalte,  Charles  A 9th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Goldthwaite,  George  C 8.  C. 

Goldthwalte,  Luther  M Ist  II.  Art. 

Coldthwsite,  Warren  P IstBat'n  F.  Cav. 

Goodhue,  Amos  D 32d  Inf.,  trans.  V.  R.  C. 

Goodhue,  Hiram  B 8.  G. 

f^MMlhne,  John  E 4th  Bat  T«.  Art. 

GiMMlrich,  William 0th  Inf.  militia. 

Goodsell,  Henry 19th  Inf. 

Goodwin,  George ..10th  Inf. 

Goodwin,  Thomas 29th  Unat  Co.  II.  Art 

Gordon,  George  B 1st  Inf. 

Gorman,  James 1st  H.  Art 

Gorman,  John 67th  Inf.,  trans.  fh>m  60th  Inf. 

Gorman,  Michael Navy. 

Gorman,  Thomas Ist  H.  Art 

Gorman,  Thomas 9th  Inf.,  trans.  V.  R.  C. 

Gorten,  Samuel Sergt  62d  Inf. 

Goes,  Charles  H 8th  Wis. 

Goss,  George  L 6th  Inf.  nlillth^  23d  Wis. 

Giiss,  Samuel  (I.)T 1st  II.  Art 

Gould,  James IstN.  Y.  Excelsior  Brigade. 

Gove,  Charies  F 20tli  Inf. 

Gould,  Gilmau  J 2d  N.  H.  Vols. 

Grady,  Dennis Navy. 

Graham,  Wlllbuu,  Uth  Inf.;  reported  killed  as  Got- 
ham. 

Gimliam,  William 4th  Oav. 


Grant*  BeiUamin  U 8.  C. 

Grant,  Kdward  U 23d  Inf. 

Grasar,  Charles Navy. 

Gn^,  George  A 48th  laf.  mlllUa. 

Gray,  George  A 4th  II.  Art 

Gray,  Everliardt 3il  11.  Art 

Gray,  John 3d  IL  Art 

Gray,  John  (H.) .23d  Inf. 

Gray,  Joseph 1st  Go.  Sharps. 

Gray,  Bobort 2d  N.  Y.  H.  Art 

Gray,  Willhim 19th  Inf. 

Greeley,  Thomas  J Corp.  84th  Inf. 

Grsen,  George  P Navy. 

Green,  George  W 4tli  II.  Art 

Green,  Joneph  II 1st  II.  Art;  died  In  service. 

Green,  John Navy. 

Grsen, Thomas,  13th  Unat  Co.  Inf.  militia;  Oorp. 

0th  Inf. 

Groen,  William  B „ 2d  Inf. 

Grsenough,   Daniel   8.,  2d   Inf.;  died  of  wounds, 

18G4. 
Greencngh,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Corp.  83d    Inf.;  idled  of 

wounds. 

Grieve.  Thomas V.  B.  C. 

Griffln,  Bet^amin 66th  Inf.  (colored). 

Griffin,  Henry,  13th  Unat  Co.  Inf.  militia;  (list  Inf. 

Grimn,  John 29th  Unat  Co.  H.  Art 

Griffln,  Tliomas 6Ui  Bat  L.  Art 

Griffln,  Thomas  J 48th  Inf.  militia. 

Griffln,  William 4th  Bat  L.  Art 

Grimes,  Cliarlos  H.,  1st  U.  Art ;  29th  Unat  Co.  U. 
Art 

Grimes,  Isrsel  W Uth  Unat  Co.  Inf.  mUitla. 

Grimes,  Olivsr.. 1st  H.  Art 

Grimes,  Robert 2t»th  Uuat  Co.  H.  Art 

Grimes,  Warren  8 9th  Inf. 

Grimes,  William  H 23d  Inf. 

GriiiMiin,  Thomas  Ii...l2tli  Inf.;  missing,  su|)iNJNed 
killiHl. 

Grosvenor,  Edward  P 23d  Inf. 

Gntver,  James,  Jr 6th  Inf.;  militia. 

Grover,  John,  Jr 4th  Bat  L.  Art 

Grocer,  John  C 4th  Cav.  ;  Navy. 

Crush,  BeiUamin  8 ».Sergt  40th  Inf. 

Guilford,  KIbridge  H.,  Ck>rp.  6th  Inf.  miiitU  ;  de- 
tailed as  sailor. 

Guilford,  Samuel  W Sergt.  40th  Inf.;  kiUed. 

Gwinn,  Charles  II.,  Sergt  6tb  Inf.  militia;. 7th 
Inf.  mllltU. 

Gwinn,    Edward    A.,    Oorp.    40th    Inf.;   died  of 
wounds. 

Ilackett,  Harrison 6th  Inf.  militia,  3d  IL  Art 

llackett,  Michael 28Ui  Inf. 

Uadley,  Horace  L 6th  Inf.  militia. 

Hale,  Josephs 48th  Inf.  niiliUa. 

Haley,  JauMja ti2d  Inf. 

Hall,  Edwin  A 8th  luf.  militia,  Sergt  23d  Inf- 

Hall,  James  A. 0th  Inf.  militia,   G2d  Inf. 

Hall,  Thomas 22d  Inf. 

Hall,  WUIiam   U.,  6tb  luf.  militia,  48th  Inf.  mi- 
litia. 

Ham,  Edwin 8d  Inf. 

Hammond,  Wiliiain  G.,  Oon>-  13th  Uuat  Go.  Inf. 
militia.    60th  Inf.  militia. 

Hancock,  John  E. 1st  IL  Art 

Hanshaw,  John Navy. 

Hanson,  George -ISth  Inf.  mllithi. 

Hanson,  John 9th  Inf.,   trans.  Navy. 

Hanson,  Goiirge  W 36th  Inf. 

Ilaiieon,  Parker  W 7lh  Inf.  militia,   8d  II.  Art. 

Hardnian,  James 80th  Inf. 

Harmon,  BI.  D Navy. 

Harrington,  Daniul 6Vth  Inf. ;  died  of  wounds 

Harrington,  F.  H.  W Navy 

Harrington,  Leonard 6Uih  Inf.  militia. 

Harrington,  Bllchael 10th  Inf.,  V.  B.  0. 


llut^  JiiaqiliL...-4iai  IIM.L.  Art;  dl^  la  Mnlw 
Hut^TlnaUiT. 


....itiiiir.Mtiiniii. 

tbttf. 

„.JLO. 

- I«IL  Art. 


BnUwnT,  Stvpfatn 


Bajt^  Jntin.... 


I1»V 


Ji  KM.  I4.  AH. 
....)M  H.  Aft 

-"•'T 


■IWWf,  WIUlw  A MH.  Art 

n*lplii,JiuaH,.,U|]ilDr.(<Mlunil)idlMllii«i*k«, 

1I.U,  DgiO.ii.lB  U. „WII.*i«. 

llsuiBMiwajr,  rrud.rlEk ^M»>y. 

llHrhiiwB,  Clurioa  II _ Uiiv.  lit  II.  Art 

IIWHlanuu,   KHinlm  I l.l»DrKi.  Ii(i 

llaAiOd,  JwiM  ll.,llHl.   UuL  Ou.   U,  Art,  In 

.  lltohU,  Jtwpb  U. 


J,  D>rM.... 


MTnr, 


«ry,  If  kbul 


■Ill  Hm.  1^  Acf. 

„.I«&T. 

WOlT. 

IW  II.  ArL 


.uh  IdT.  ■iimiL 

-«"«J 

~~SJ  |"J' 

nilDf 

llll1.J.m« 

Blh  InrmllllJi 

UMM.>b»,^ 

ArtUowlKII.Art 

»uit,i,m.  OmoI.  K _ 

.U«V.lMUt 

......Id  II.  Art. 

Wh  lllf.  Mtl 


1 nnsi'lHVlMW. 

iHiiUw^  Juka  K 

411. 
IM 



Iiirri,  Wllllaii.  11 .... 





iW 

""■ 

mill. 

Iu.lv.  J*- 

liirl.»,JBL»r..-..._ 

;ri 

ItH^ 

All 

-Itii 

iBl. 

H  rif,  WIUIu. 

ll«tnll,J*bi 

::T. 

■•rrk 

kiik« 

ttiw,aiwtiM8. Ah  Bit.  L.  Aft. 

ll.iMiui.,  Johuiw. W  Int. ;  Suvf 

llutdidWB  .UNia  II  &I  Ou-SliulBi  Itmu.  V.  It.  a 


ll.,l,.l.liH.ii,  Juhi.  1...  An 
Art;  Mil.  An. 

iku,  »u.  Uuu.  n..  II. 

""flK  i-*"  !>■ 

-«lh  lur  wUIUk. 

/^ 

Inuu.  UtI.  tun  (eolBtol], 

I  lul.,  kUM. 
nut.  V.  K,  a 


.<:  Mixl.'11'IW.U  Aft. 

n  II „.„ MU.  An. 

•  a.  .„ „™ ...M  &.. 


Jutum,  Wlllhol  B 

J..M<LAIqHIHl«.... 

K ~- 

'-"- 

K.lMir,  Julii.  II. 
KalMW,  SuDiMl 
Kail,  Wllllu..... 


Kt>ll>,  K-lnuil. 

l3uu.lli.r|I.MUiif 

,IIUllBr.HlHUL 

K>4l«.J.*li„ 

Uilb>7,Jal.a ....  -. 
X<Ui.j,Jiika ....... 

K«llj,  lAki 

Xalltr,  HIeliHl 

Xillr.  PUrkk 

KiIlcT,  SliKoa  e... 
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Kennedy,  Martin 9tli  Inf. 

Kennedy,  Martin Nary. 

Kennedy,  Michael ...48th  Inf.  militia;  trana.  2d  R. 

LOaT. 

Kennedy,  Michael Navy. 

Kenoelly,  DaThl iHli  Inf. 

Kenney,  DeiOaniiii  M.. 23d  Inf.;  trana.  V.  It.  C. 

Kenney,  Thomaa  F Navy. 

Kennlaol^  Onrln  W .23d  Inf. 

Kenhaw,  Samuel 20th  Inf. 

Kelcham,  Francie  II 

Kesar,  Alhert 4th  Bat.  L.  Art.;  died  In  torvlce. 

Keaar.  Albert :Wl  Ot. 

Kesar,  Alonso. I.'ltit  Unnt.  Gu.  Inf.  mifilia. 

Keaar,  Alonao  C. Uth  Iiif.;  17lh  liif 

Kenr,  Charlee  II «.  (J. 

Kenr,  George  L 2d  II.  Art. 

Keaur,  George  \V 8orgt.  r;2d  Inf. 

Keaar,  Walter  A Sergt.  2!Hh  Inf. 

Kieman,  Kngeiie "Ith  II.  Art 

Kilbride,  Daniel 4Ui  Dat.  L.  Art. 

Kllhani,  Alexanders 4Uth  Inf. 

Kilnan,  William  G - 9.  v<. 

Kimball,  Charkv  A S.  C;  3«l  11.  Art. 

Kimball,  Gnvcice  8 S.  C. 

Kimball,  Horace  W N.ivy. 

Kimball,  Jamoa,Jr Mtli  Inf. 

KImliall,  Juiin|»li  A liHli  Inf. 

Kimball,  IVilnier 2d  Inl. 

Kimball,  Wlllinni  h AUi  Inf.  niillHa  ;  Ist  Cav.; 

8ergt.  3il  11.  Art.;  tnine.  Navy. 

King,  George Navy. 

King.Jolin.. 2U  inf. 

King,  Jolin nth  Inf.;  tmn«.  Y.  II.  C. 

King,  Obey Niivy. 

King,  Peter 2d  11.  Anr 

Kingaley,  Gwrico  W -illi  itnt.  L.  Art. 

Kinffdey,  John M  It.  Art. 

KlngNlcy,  Wiliiiini  I* IhI  H.  Art. 

Kimley,  Jamcn  II I'.ilii  Inf. 

Kinaman,  Jueofili  N *£M  Inf.;  diud  in  Hcrvicc. 

KIrkland,  Janim  Bl Corp.  Itt  Uut'n  II.  Art 

Kirwln,  diarlo Nnvy. 

Kittredge,  Henry 'JOlh  Inf.;diod  in  aorvicc. 

Klltredge,  ilonry  A..Cor|'' '^^h  Inf.;  died  inanrvico. 

Kleever,  Kcniinand Niivy. 

Knapp,  Satnnel  W l:Uh  Ilnut  Co.  Inf.  niililin. 

Knight,  Clinrlea. Navy. 

Knight,  Jrn*mhih :u\  II.  Art.  2fl  Inf. 

Kuiglit,  Solomon Navy. 

Knowlea,  ])nvld  L Navy. 

Knowlton,  Oeorgo..5()th  Inf.  militia;  died  in  sorvico. 

Knowltoc,  George  W 2il  Co.  Shariie. 

Knowiion,  Marcus  A Navy. 

Knowlton,  Samnel 23d  Inf. 

KnowlaiMl,  John  H 2*\  It.  Art. 

Kolmiie,  Mi<:lianl 2il  II.  Art. 

Kyle,  Itobcrt Cur|».  4(»th  Inf.;  kiilod. 

Ubtoir,  lionls lllh  Inf. 

Lacey,  James Navy. 

Lnpy,  Ttiunias Navy. 

Lackey,  Frank Ufh  Inf. 

Ladd,lMniol  W Q.  M.  Sergt  lut  Cav. 

Ladiic,  Joaeph Navy. 

lAlioy,  Jentniiah loili  Inf. 

lAkrman,  Ilurarn P.tUi  Inf. 

Lakcraan,  Nalhan...tj.  M.  Sorgt  iKt  It.  Art.;  Hmim.t. 

'liamb,  Hiram  (» nth  Inf.  niiiitin;  S.  C. 

Ijammtn.  (*m>rg«  A Mlh  limit  Co.  Inf.  militia  ; 

rM\\  Inf.  niililin. 

ijaiicy,  I'alrick Nuvy. 

Lamler,  llenjiinihi  \y„    U.  M.  8. 

lender,  William  ^  i:{th  Unat  i'^.  Inf.  militia. 

Landeny  I^^'W...  2d  11.  Art 

Landgren,  O'flor|^  '"'  Navy. 

hutdinn,  Johij  .  "'' Navy. 


Landy,  Mlchael,Jr 

Lane,  Charles  H Navy. 

Lane,  Wiilbim  H 1st  Inf. 

Lang,  Joseph ....2d  Cav. 

Langitell,  George  W fiiMh  Inf.  millUa. 

lAngmaid,  George  W 2il  Inf. 

Larraboe,  Joseph  N Corp.  48th  Inf.  milltbi. 

liarrabee  Samnel  W Ist  Sergt.  48th  Inf.  mllithL 

Larraboe,  Warren 48Ui  Inf.  militia. 

Larrabee,  William  W 2d  Inf.;  killed. 

Lawrence,  John Navy. 

lAwtim,  George  F 1st  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

Loach,  Daniel  K Corpt  S.  C. 

Lnach,  Harrfai    ftth  Inf.  militia. 

Iiiuicli,  1<<*blinnii,  Jr Sergt  l.'Mli  Unat  Co.  Inf. 

mliilliu 

I«each,  Robert Navy. 

licahy,  I>avld let  H.  Art 

Loarpy,  Henry Navy. 

Leary,  Dennls...2d  II.  Art ;  17th  Inf. ;  died  Ander- 

siinvillo  Prisiiu. 

Leary,  Timothy »tli  Inf. 

Ijeary,  Timothy 10th  Inf. 

lioavitt,  IbfmI  l\..C«irit.  17tli  Inf.  ;  5th  Inf.  militia. 

liPclMNMi,  John Navy. 

lxH5,  Krancifi  II 2:»«i  Inf. 

line,  .lohn  W..liit  II.  Art ;  3d  11.  Art. ;  trans.  Navy. 

Ikt,  JuHoph,  Jr AlHli  Inf.  militia. 

Ihk?,  Robert  G With  .Inf. 

Ixjc,  William  H Navy. 

Ih>c,  Willinm  R 60th  Inf.  ;  trans.  r>7th  Inf. 

lieo,  William  8 .'>7th  Inf. 

lico,  York  M ......Navy. 

1^  Grand,  Charles  E..Dnglor  let  Bat^n  F.  Cav. ;  13th 

L'nnt  Cu.  Inf.  militia. 

Iiclinn,  William 22d  Inf. ;  tmna.  32d  Inf. 

Ijitigiiton,  William 2d  Cav. ;  died  In  aorvicc. 

Iionnkin,  William Navy. 

l/cndholni,  (nuirl«a  K Wth  N.  Y.  Inf. 

lieunanl,  Julin  II Sorgt  17th  Inf. 

Llowellyn,  Piitrlck 

Llewellyn,  Thomaa  J Otli  Inf 

Ijewia,  Clinnry  II Corp.  1st  II.  Art 

liowis,  Charles  W Mna  3d  If.  Art. 

liCwiK,  Daniel  S 10th  Inf. 

IjewiH,  Kni>aN  I Navy. 

Lowia,  George  U 2d  Co.  Shan*- 

I/owis,  Henry 1st  H.  Art 

IiowIk,  Henry Navy. 

licwis,  John Navy. 

IjOwIs,  Koland  F Corp.  17th  Inf. 

Lewis,  Tliomas  W M  II.  Art 

Libby,  Henry. ..6tli  Inf.  militia;  Sergt  7th  Inf.  nd- 

litla. 

Libby,  John  F. 7th  Inf.  militia. 

Mhliy,  Melvin  J Navy. 

l«lglitf«M>l,  JiMeph 2riUi  Inf.  ;  dn^l  of  wimmhIm. 

lilloa.  Jack Navy. 

LInehan,  (?onnolius  J...13tli  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  militia. 

LInohan,  DonnI* Corp.  Ist  Chv.  5tli  Inf.  militia. 

Llnohan,  John .Sergt.  2d  H.  Art 

LInehan,  John 63d  Inf. 

LInchan,  Thomas  K 23d  Inf. 

Littlo.Thomas Navy. 

LIttleflold,  Daniel llth  Inf. 

tiittlufiold,  KImer 8.  C. 

MUlenold,  M(«cs  II Con>.  4th  Bat  L.  Art 

l.itlloneld,  Joeeph  A Navy. 

liOlMlell,  nichnnlT Navy. 

liOi'ke,  (*}-nM....7th  Inf.  militia;  Corp.  7th  Itat  L. 

Art. 

L«>gan,  Jeremiah Cor|>.  1st  II.  .\rt. 

Ijong,  Andrew Navy. 

liong,  George 1st  Bat*n  H.  Art 

I^iig,  Henry Navy. 

liong,  Ritbori  J 12th  Inf. ;  trans.  Navy. 

Looby,  Tlioiiifts 4th  Bat  L.  Art 


Loratta,  Anthony Navy. 

Lord,  diaries  L «Ch  Inf.  militia; 8.  a 

Lord,  Francis 8.  0. 

Lord,  George  C 6th  Inf.  militia. 

lionl.  lleniy  0 Uth  Inf. 

IjohI,  Thomaa  II 2d  CbiT. 

Lorigan,  John Sergt  9tb  Inf. 

Lorrigan,  Michael l8tDat*n  H.  Art 

Iioring,  John 17th  U.  &  Inf. 

Loud,  David,  Jr A,  C. 

fioiid,  Klbridge 1st  Bat*n  H.  Art 

liond,  George  B SdOaT. 

lioud,  Joseph  G 8.  C. 

Low,  Cornelius  B 1st  II.  Art ;  trans.  V.  R.  OL 

Iiow,  George  H ftth  Inf.  MillUa. 

Ix)w,  James  W 5th  Inf.  MlliUa. 

L«»wd,  Albert  J .Sergt.  6th  Inf.  MUitla. 

Lowd,  Jacob  R 6i)th  Inf.  MlliUa;  Corp  4th  GaT. 

Lewd,  Willhim  II Nary. 

Lowry  Michael Navy. 

Lncey,  Daniel Navy. 

Lucy,  Michael  P 17th  Inf. 

Lnndgren,  Jamee  F 1st  Bat*n  H.  Art 

Lnndy,  Michael 61sCInf. 

Lnnt,  William  J 6th  Inf.  ndllUa. 

liiMcomb,  Cliarles  P 6th  Inf.  militia;  Navy. 

Lnacomb,  George  W... Sergt  69th  Inf. ;  trans.  67th 

Inf.  ;  M»tli  Inf.  militia ;  8Ui  Inf.  mlllUa. 

Liiscomh,  Henry  R „ Navy. 

Lnscomb,  William  II Corp.  34th  Inf. 

Lnacomb,  William  F 1st  H.  Art 

Lnscomb,  William  L IstH.  Art 

Liisk,  Joseph  H 1st  H.  Art 

Lynch,  Charles Nary. 

Lyncli,  Francis  B Navy. 

Lynch,  James Navy. 

Lynch,  James 9th  Inf. 

Ijynch,  John NaTy. 

Lynch,  Patrick 48th  Inf.  militia. 

Lyncli,  I*atrick...4Ui  Dat  L.  Art ;  trana.  13th  Bat 

L.  Art, 

Lynch,  I>atrick 901  Inf. 

Lynch,  Jeremiah 22d  Inf. ;  died  In  Rebel  Prison* 

Lynch,  William 9tti  Inf. 

Lyons,  diaries  II 3d  H.  Art 

Lyons,  James 48th  Inf.  mlUUa. 

Lyons,  Patrick 4th  H.  Art 

Lynn,  Matthew .Sergt  9th  Inf. 

Lyon,  James  W Ist  R.  L  Inf. 

McAdams,  PaMck «ad  Inf. 

McCabo,  Patrick...48Ui  Inf.  mlllUa ;  69th  Inf. ;  died 
In  service. 

McCabe,  William  II 1st  GaT. ;  killed. 

McCkfleriy,  Neal 20th  Inf. 

BlcCanii,  Hugh 17fh  Inf. 

Mct^nrlliy,  ftaiiM 1st  Ilat*n  H.  Art 

McCarthy,  Daniel 0th  Inf. 

Blcl^rthy,  Dennis  W 0th  Inf^ 

McCarthy,  John Corp.  Ist  Bat*n  II.  Art 

McCarthy,  John...4th  Bat  L.  Art ;  died  In  service. 

McCarthy,  Michael Sergt.  1st  Bat*n  H.  Art. 

M<<Tarthy,  Patrick 0th  Inf. 

BlcCarthy,  Patrick 0th  Inf. 

McCarty,  John 0th  Inf. 

Mc<3hrty,  John Navy. 

McClellan,  George  II 2il  II.  Art. ;  trans.  17th  Inf. 

McCtond,  Alfred 1st  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

BIcCloy,  John  B 23d  Inf. 

McCloy,  Robert '. Corp.  S.  0. 

BlrCommir,  Jtdin inth  Unat  Co.  Inf.  mllllla. 

Mc(V)rmlrk,  (Charles Navy. 

McComiick,  Thomas 23d  Inf. 

BlcComiick,  Thomas. 28tb  Inf. 

MrI>ona1d,  Knees I7th  Int. 

McT>onald,  Philip 4Uj  H.  Art. 

BlcI^oneW,  David 60th  Inf.;  died  In  serrlce. 


NsAitan^  UhirlH .„ .Mi  1 

Kohdmid,  OiulM...Si>nt  llUi  luT. ; 

mr. 

HeFuluKl,  JuiH 

HcFHliud,  IM*r„ liHli  Inf. ;  dlwl 

McOttfdti,  (lurba.. IX  11.  An. ;  dM 

■cOrUli,  JohD 

McGaIn,  UurloL 

McCain,  Pttrkk..... J«h  I 

Nediiln,  Thui.uu 


UcKluX),  Vtrntj... 
MvKII«iit,  immm 

McKawB,  Jitiu  II 


-latn,  &rL;  <M  ftprtuniri 


HcMiihaB,  Pliltlfi.^l 


HcSI 

"-.Joli" 

HUi 

lUck,  William... _ 

„MH.  All. 

MaM«uBl>l4»D 

«M  Ixr 

«•*/. 

HaMlD,  JiAd,  4IIi  But  I.,  Art. ;  Inoa  ]31li  Bal.  1.. 

Mag .,-.,,,,...1  I' ..Illhlur. 

»af   ,   ■     I.I.  I!..  I    I.    Art  ;rll«l  In  •ortle*. 

Muhonu^,  Ji"M«,  Jt    „_Na.I. 

MaliuKY.Juhn  D .Htb  Inf. 

Ualiuiwy.TliiuHlij..., _ llh  II.  Ait. 

Itallgn,  tlsnry , , M  (k.. 

Maluwr,  Klooni liKb  Inf 

HaluHi,  WllllMu  II lyc 

HaBBinc  Allmt  ■ tU  Ia( 

MaDnlDE.  l>anM  A.,  artlBcur^  llli  Bit.  L.  Art. 


V.  a.  khc.  iitn^ 

liHlItU,  Danltl  K H.  <!. 

Maur«>M,  Qmtfli-amv-  *^  ■■'.!  Irana  V.  H  C 
WM,  Jaiii^Jc..„.... Mb  iBt.mtUUl 

tiWacoMrMHaCait  Art. 

t.  IIMkajd -. _..„.., .mil  Inl. 

llluhMl.„.„._....i;ul>  Uaal.  Oi.  tuf.  lullllla 


Mu».M.  I»ari-U 

..>W.WU,An.,- 

MaKa(U,J<ilwV..., 

— 1« 

Main*  K. 

KuwolLSllai 

HW.  H«r»  K. 

.._11(k  IbT.  t 
HOD-BkupL 

IM  In  ■r 

Il_dr.  UaoM  I 

.JWIVW. 

Mallar,  Wlllka,Jr.__..4ilillat.  L.An.i  ill 


Xamll,  Abu*. -...Ckik  Prar.  Manballi  tM. 

Marrill,  Joim  0....._ _ _ .8,  a 

Kantll,  raifetr.,  Obbl  BbiH.  U  Oh.;  Uim.  V.  K.  a 

JlaRiU,  WIUlMa  H^ IMk  Vaab  On.  Inf.  talDlla 

MiMiifar,  Uaft  O (M  ll  ' 

MtloUr,  aaorp  W ,. laltk 

llnyM-,  WIllUw Mlh  Ii 

Mllo^nrrlu  A IHIi  Ii 


II^Hjr... 


Milt"'  t3-i" 

""" '^^' 

Hllhrtt,  Aadnw  J. 

...  4.  M.BMtt-lnll.  An. 

HIII.U,I>wM 

..Il«.I„t.ldM...«.la. 

MIIMt.Wlllla>a. 

.IIU.li>r.itn».liiLiiM 

Milun,  IkSfttMarB. 
MlMT.AIImtB 

-. ~ lalQiT 

lU  Darn  H,  Art. 

— un.w<. 

Huiia^lwii,  JWK|*  »...tkMU,  ltaK(.MIi  liA  1  On. 

Barsi.  aid  inr. 

Munli^  William  11 Bhi*.  M  M.  An. 

.BdUf. 


...JM  Inr.  B 


Uwn.  TlM 


-  »iillrl 


..JHkM 


■lunui.  Jamm „ lUh  1*11 1  feOM 

Nmuu,  HMIianlil I»l>  llMt.(ta,l»tMMIk 

Nunu,  Matiliaw .IIm7 

MoiKK".  rniwb ...-....-.llttM 

MiH]^u,  Ji>liii  A - ...Malr 

Hmwu,  Jwfili IMJ 


Mwt*u,  1VI>U« Mi  laCi  dMAi 


MuiK  iio-^K. ^.,P. ».  tU  T. 

M^Ikhi,  urttf  H ...INMfM  B.  Ml. 

MMTbwi.Juka xa  Ut. 

Huitiaui,  jDku „.;MtM.n>aifa.iUM 

Uottimtt.  Jatin Onp.  Ml  H.  An,;  tf«K  HMf 

Itnrriaw)',  Joliii Mil  luT.  \  kOM 

Hin.',>'harl»C. ....W  Inf.  i  Iruia.  V.  IkQ 

H.U1.L,  (juirp. M  Hrt-H  tl.  AW. 

Huw,  (;«jr|a  W-inip.  M  U.  AH.:  Mk  taL 


,.  .....M  n.  Aft 


„„ JiOw. 

latfctaC 

..,.9n«tWhhr.UAi«. 


-ua,  (iiuria,  lib  Hil  tl  t 


iaiplir, 
Uiitplij, 


HHi|>l>y,  lliichK... 
Hiii].]iy,  Jaiun 

Uiindi/,  J.ilili..,..„. 

Mar  I  Jit,  JuKn 

Hi»i>l']'.  l.aka...,_ 


IMb  Int  mwh 

— Uh  Hat,  t«  AM. 
.,  .Hh  HM.  L.  Alt 

....lMhIiir.;Ukt. 


HnrrhT,  FMriek V»fj 

Mnrphj,  Fntor «0i  iDf.  mlllU* 

Mniiilij,  ThmH  (M) lit  Ral'n  U.  Art. 

Harpli J,  Thoniii*,„..., ..,..,... Mh  Dili.  L.  Art. 

KiiphT,  Wlllliim. 


HnrHi/,  WIIKuni  It... 


th  Uut  ( 


Murphr,  wiiiiM..  ir.... 

Mnmjr.  arotgr. 

Iilun>)>.  Jtr*inUh.  CUr 

7t1,  Inf.  uillllli. 

Irtll.  Art 

.  M  Ur.  ;  I.1M.  411.  (I.  B. 

JKhtliBtCo.  Inf. 

Vw'^Prtw 

..  Corp.  Irt  H.  .»n.;  HHrrt 

K    Ic  Jk«* 

O'Ouniwr,  Jotin 


D'DiiniMll,  IMrkk.... 

Illtrirn,  J.nn .,,. 


[t.Stli  lnf.aillltU;lltliU.» 


•I  II.  An 


ti  Inf.  1 


K«ilk.  IVIiIck  ... 


....SfrEl.llhlhi.  !>.  ArL 

SarsLIWh  tnf 

IJIh  Unt  Co.  Inf.  will 

Vky, 


Hlchols  GxTgi  A Sgrtl.  I3U|  Uiiit  (^.  Inf. 

nllmiiSMhlnf.nllltl*. 

NkiioK  Wllllain<; Mi»i.ZMt<  Inf. 

HIeliali,  WlllliBi[l.'M...nihl>if.nimiii>;  llh  It.  I. 


»K....  Cun>.2«ll"f. 


Holim.  Fnili.-lil 

KoHn,  Thoniu 4lk  II 

nil.!dlfd<.>«r<lce. 


mil.  AH 

.Mth  Inf.  nilKdn 
....Corp.  Z4ih  Inf 


I»i  -n.       

1,   ? 

HercTDB,  Orlnnlo  W 

W  "   A 

HonnF.  Qwriia* 

twi 

O-Brtan.  JaniH 1 

(rnrk.i..Jol.i. 

Itli  Unit  Co.  Inf,  nHH 
Hhnnt.  L. 

(VBrlfn,  Bltphfn 

O'Brirn,  TlininH 

.mlllllKiillKdlniH 

O'Connril.  TImolh)-     ... 
0'CM.iD»r,  J.<w>. 

■till.  mr. ;  w 

...  U  II.  Art. 

N»i7 

Mil  Inf. 


I  Inf,  U.S.  M.  C. 
MH  Bnt'n  II.  AtI. 


xsn,  FrmlfHck  H.... 


t.  Co.  Int.  militia 


r>ln<,  Jonph  A.,Jr Md  Inf 

IVlne.Wllllun., Allh  Inf. :  tnu.  IWIIi  Inf. 


Ri  II.  If -OWh  Inf.  mllliii 


Itiktr.  ntirffW^^. 


....Sllh  Inf. 


nintil..]r,  Nalbuild  D..„ _ IM  K 

P«*hl«7.  BrlnMar nh  Inf.  nilliiin;  M 

Pana-n.  Crma.  ..,.Uh  Inf.  nllltlk ;  llh  Inf.  i 

IMnon,  P,1<rn  0 .4tli  Bui.  I 

rnmn.  Onrfi  W \t  Ii,  AH.^  Ulled 


D.,  tU  Inf. ;  I 
Puleh,  John  i.  ~ai  Int.;  mtaiii 


d  Awtcnc 


millUa:  Si>r 
..„  4Ui  II,  A 


IVmU 

;■"" 

Wh  I  f 

P,nd«s,«. 

n.0. 

•^. 

.l-H 

Art, 

dltd 

n»Tl» 

IWh.rd.  n 

VmtU^  Wa 

Mthlnf 

pHkiu,Clia 

Pafklna.EI» 

a™. 

til 



'Mhl, 

f.  nllilli 

I-. 

nn, 

Cofp.W(li 
[a;MBU 

nP. 

Ud.Iii 

.Had  Inf. 

M,  HflniT. IStfa  Unat.  Co.  Ii 

H,  Jamw  W DIHli  Ii 

PnlilBi,  Jowiih  A «tb  IiT,  BilUUai 


IVtlrnglll.  «rar(L,... 

a,  TKoniM. 

n.  Thooai  J,... 

rhllllpt,  Anifllo 

Ph<lll|M,  Dritfaailn  A. 


Onrp.  ID  n.  Art 

.3d  H.  Art, 

M  n.  Art. 


1.l]|[nJ->»a>I-... 

■till  I  Ipi^  John 

1.11 1 1  [I^  PhllMM  W 
liliq'.i,  Aliraliiun.. 
*h1pprii,  dwrlra  II 


in  II.  Art, 

'l.l|.|>tii,IMild 

'hliiWB.  IMw.m  A.,  Jt 

'hliim.  Owrga  P 


...filh  Inf,  nJlllla ;  BmtgL  TI 


....«tli  Bal.  L.  Art. 
...  9UiIlal.L.Art. 
Q>tTl  Bd  Inf. 

..IK  Bil'n  It.  Art. 

...M  H.Art. 

Utn.  Art. 


SUInf. 


n.ipptn,  Robert  C 

rhippen.  Wllliaai  U 

Phlpp*,  llcnrjr  B.,  Corp.  Ii 


rhlnnf  J,  Kdwin Corp.  Mh  Inf 

Plckwlng,  BmJUDln  F BarsL  aUi  Inf.  aillH 

Corr.  Till  Inf.  mllltia, 

Fleksrinc  Dtnjualn  P B 

PIckelt,  Cbarln. lit  Scrgt.  Wtli  1 

rkkniin,  Httrnj  B. .Ctorp.  ISIh  Vntt  Co.  1 

niimU;tOUiInf.  nllltla. 

nam.  Alden  J- Ilik  1 

rtant,  DarM  II .Slh  Inf.  ml) 

naiTB,  John- M  Bat'n  11.  Ait )  Id  IL  Ai 


■  F,  Artiacar,  lit  B«'n  B.  Art.  i 

■  II Jargt.  8.  0. 


n.  Mathaalal,  (Jr.  or  P.).  Id  II.  Art. ;  i 


Piit^out- _.. 

BMlMt 

--.- - Ht* 

PlBiUMr,  Utid 

8cr»L  «ll,  I«f. 

Po»l,J«.|JiP..Jr 

- «»lhl«f, 

Puf^Tllwu^a.,Ub 

iir.iuiiiii>iiiiiai'uv.oni. 

P-itar.FniBctaB 

....will  lo(. ;  dUd  i»  mnttt 

PutMud,  JukD  U.,  Cdt]..  IU  B.('i.  11.  Art.  i  2d  II. 
Art. :  Mil  Ur.  mlllUiL 

P-««.li'™* 

....  Mh  mr. :  inoL  Sid  laC 

P««n,Blcluirf.Jr 

sd(k». 

PulKT^  Wllliui  P.. 
P«tt.  A.  W_...„ 

Corp.  Sd  II.  An. 

N.W 

Pntt,  CaltlnL.,  Cllilnr.  mllitto;  <Ib  BM.  L.Art, 

ITill.  Eilwiiid  I. Mmji 

Pntt,  lUwIii  P.,  Hill   lii(,  >i>lllll*i   (»>n>.  4lli  link 
L.  Art. 

Prall,  JwM  F, I«  II.  Art, 

Pciut,  Jaha  W - Scigl.  4111I1  Inf. 

Pmlt,  Uvli  K....Bargl.  fd  U,  Art;  Mli  Inf.  lulllll* 

P»lt,  WIIUwD  A .Id  n.  Alt. ;  «i.i4>.  Nit; 

Pr»j.  Jcwpk I«  U.1U  IT.  An. 

Pnr.JoHpk  S M  n.  An. 

PrdiU,  Jofco  ._ ..V.  H.  V. 

PnMwi,  CbwiM  U isih  Inf. 

PnatoB,  Juhn  a .M  I«t 

Pmtim,  John  r_ finhlnf.i  kllhd 

PnUju,  Jotin  H Hun,  M  Inf. 

FiwtuD,  Oik  P.,  Ikith  luf.  ni<litl> :  did  In  ivvliw 

PnMun,  WILIlua  A  .....  HKh  luT.  nillllla 

Priw,  KufUi mil  iHf. 

Pries,  Wlllluu  a.    flsa  Prlnii,  WIIIIbu  U. 

Piiwa,  Wlllluu  H .miBl, 

PrioM,  JiMfaioa lllhlBt 

Prim,  wmuini  U.  II Hmp. 


PoUlOr,  DuTld  P. 

PuUhr,  NuhaaUl  P., 
PuUilkr,  WlUUm  U... 


Qululu,  TbDUM 

Qnliin,  JuliD 

4iiIdii,  JllH|ih.... 
QulDD,  Itmib  .. 
QulnB,Puriiik.., 


H«t.J«Mfkr — . 

:::::::;:: 

:::::::.J1l 

IM.  Itatunt*  A  .. 

U»nt,mtwut...-. 

i«  n. 

......Mb  tnf.  I 


,H, „..- ,.«li  «.  AH 

(Sm  KMnM.  Piliirk) 

-..Mitl.  tlh  Inl. 


Mm,  WUUm  n.  O... 

HdHUiii^  Jubn  II 

fllslMnlwii,  Alfrvd.... 


sm—,  buOiuuIii  a .a  u.Aib 

Hall,  DnJuMi  B.... W  BM'b  0.  i  ^ 

Bwuj,  PNH'.„ ...—^ .iHFMWr,  W 


tilrt.  KdxlH  p..  lib  Ikl.  L.  A 


llUlm,  Pniiieto  M  B. 

lUihH,  litum,  ltar|».  U  K.  II.  Tola. ;  dk 
Bkktr,  Blebud 


HaUiliiiBii,  Bdwird  L.,  Inl  BhcI.  lid  lid. 


iUbhb,  Jrnuukli... 


8.iiLwa,  KdnrtD „ 

^ulnru,  ll<«ia  H _ 

aud.irn.  JMpli  W„(iup.  Wb  Diut  da.! 


.«8ili  lar.  a 

Jin.*a«fl 


SuHudin,  ll<«rr  T.  .Uuni.  asd  IdC  i  dM  tu  (rnlea 

Sivurr,  Julii lid  il.  Art.  i  dM  Wumm  Pitaa 

MwyfT,  Cilob — _ — ..W  a  Alt 

Sa<r]r«,  HUlmW Mil.  Art.  1  tfu&V.  LCI 


^ 

itehwsllgnr,  Otorp. 
Scmilwr,  l.iilbtr..... 

-■■■■** 

it.r-iinMaBiiBi'- 
.CHftMbCkn 

Scrinlii^  WtinuiJ 

llc«\lf.t.A,uU 

ao 

a  i>tiiiiiiH.ii(a>r 
...Jib  lot 

3.IUMUII.  rimiHdi  A.,  OHp.  I> 

InCnUIMiiMkliA 

BI«.,l.r.WI1lb.-J, 

,  .Hit  1 

f..lli<l.,UH.AH. 

Biiirii.  Thirnu 

MH-Art. 
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Sbatowall,  Jotoph  A 7th  Inf.  mllltla 

Shaw,  Brown  B 23d  Inf. 

8h»w,  Colin 8m  Shaw,  Orlln 

Shaw,  QjrnaP 8th  Inf.  militia 

Shaw,  John Nary 

Sliaw,John Corp.  lutll.  Art. 

Shaw,  N«il 7th  Inf.miliUa 

Shaw,  Orliii Corp.  llth  Inf. ;  flie<l  ofwonmlii 

Stiaw,  Wnltor  U.  (!.  (}.,  tUttv.  2ltli  Itir.;  4(Mli  Inf. ; 
48th  Inf.  militia. 

Shell,  Daniel Oth  Inf. 

Shea,  Patrick 2d  H.  Art 

Shea,  Patrick Qth  Inf.;  died  of  woumls 

Shea,  Timothy Olh  Inf. 

ShaaHn,  Charles  H 19th  Inf. 

Shearman,  James  L Navy 

Shearman,  William Navy;  55th  Inf. 

Sheehan,  Edward 17th  Inf. 

Sheehan,  John  J. ..Olh  Inf.  militia ;  4th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Shehan,  Patrick Navy 

Sheehan,  Timothy 1st  II.  Art. 

Sherlock,  Thomas  T Oth  Inf. ;  dim!  in  service 

Sherman,  Willhim Navy 

Sherman,  Wm.,Mth  Inf. ;  trans.  05tli  Inf.  (colored) 

Sherwin,  William,  Jr 3i)th  Inf! 

Shine,  Oumeliiis  A 2ilCav. 

Shirley,  John 2d  If.  Art 

Shorten,  James 9lh  Inf.;  V.  B.C. 

Shorten,  Michael Corp.  2d  Cav. 

Short.  Charles  It 50th  Inf.  militia 

Short,  Joseph  A 20th  Inf. ;  Itillcd 

Shutea,  John  D let  If.  Art. 

Sikey,  William  II 2d  Co.  Sharps 

Silver,  Angnstns 4th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Silver, W.  A..4th  Bat.  L.  Art.;  trans.  13th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Simmons,  Trancis  A .5th  Inf.  militia 

Simmons,  William 2d  II.  Art. ;  died  of  wounds. 

Simon,  John  F.,Corp.  60th  Inf.  militia;  died  insorv. 

Simonds,  Edward  A IstSergt.  S.  C. 

Simonds,  William lOth  Inf  ;  40th  Inf. 

Simonds.  William  II 40th  Inf. 

Simons,  Francis  A .Id  II.  Art. 

Simpson,  John  A Navy 

Sinclair,  David 2llh  Inf. 

Sinclair,  James rt'id  Inf. 

Slslie,  Boliert 2«th  Inf. 

Skerry,  Edward  8 1st  II.  Art. 

Skerry,  George  L 4th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Skinner,  Emery  B 1st  II.  Art. 

Skinner,  James  N 5Uth  Inf.  militia 

Skinner,  Philip  O Sergt.  8.  C. 

Sleuman,  Charles  A 50th  Inf.  militia 

Sloper,  Wniiam  A 5th  Inf.  ndlitia 

Sluman,  William  U Navy 

Small,  William  II Gist  Inf. 

Smeathers,  Joseph 1st  II.  Art. 

Smith,  A.  P.,  Corp.  23d  Inf. ;  Oth  Inf. ;  8th  Inf.  mil. 

Smith,  Boi\Janiin  F..... Sergt  4th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Smith,  Charles Navy 

Smith,  Charles  K 23d  Inf. 

Smith,  Daniel  F V.  R,  C. 

Smith,  Frederick  W 8th  Inf.  millUa;  23d  Inf. 

Smith,  Harloy  P 7th  Inf.  militia 

Smith,  Henry 1st  Bat'n  H.  Art. 

Smith,  Henry  J Scrgt.  20th  Inf. 

Smith,  Henry  J oth  Inf.  militia ;  2d  Cav. 

Smith,  James  E 23d  Inf. ;  trans.  Y.  B.  C. 

Smith,  JameiS 8th  Inf.  militia 

Smith,  John 1st  II.  Art. 

Smith,'John llth  Inf.;  23d  Inf. 

Smith,  John  A 10th  Inf. 

Smith,  John  B 1st  Inf. 

Smith,  John  F 13th  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  militia 

Smith,  Jonathan  C 1st  II.  Art. 

Smith,  J.  Jewelt Ist  Bat'n  H.  Art. 

Smith,  Lorenzo 23*1  Inf. 

Smith,  Patrick. ....48tli  Inf.  militia  ;  died  In  service 
SmiUi,  Samuel  II. ..8th  Inf.  militia ;  Sergt.  10th  Inf. 

Smith,  Thomas  R Ist  II.  Art. 

Smith,  Timothy 10th  Inf. 

Smitii,  William 1st  II.  Art. 

Smith  William  A 1st  II.  Art. :  V.  R.  0. 

Smith,  Wm.  A., 54th  Inf.  (colored) ;  trans.  5Mh  Inf. 

Smith,  William  J 20tii  Inf. ;  killed 

Smith,  William  R ...7th  Inf.  militia 

Smith,  William 16th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Snell,  Nicholas  P..Corp.  1st  II.  Art. ;  died  of  wounds 
Solen,  Nathaniel J9oe  Soley,  Nathaniel 


Soley,  Frank I3th  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  militia 

Soley,  FrankBn .7th  Inf.  miUtia 

Soley,  Nathaniel let  II.  Art. 

Soniner,  Sehan IQth  Inf. ;  trans,  llth  Inf. 

Sopor,  Jeremiah V.  R.  C. 

Soutliard,  Geo.  F 50th  Inf.  mill thi 

Southard,  (Southward)  Samuel  8 2.*^  Inf. 

Southwick.  Rdwanl 48th  Inf.  militia 

SiMithwIrk,  Klhridge  Al.,7th  Inf.  mllitla;nd  II.  Art. 

Southwick,  Joseph llth  Inf. 

Spauidlng.  J.  C Navy 

Spencer,  Hiram  B 1st  Ckv. 

Spoffurd,  John  B Navy 

Spring,  Patrick Oth  Inf. 

Stocey,  Peter 48th  Inf.  militia 

StaiTord,  James  M 1st  Sergt.  2d  Inf. 

Stamper,  William  F llUi  U.  8.  Inf. 

Slaniford,  Daniel Corp.  Oth  Inf.  militia ;  8.  C. 

Stanley,  Abraham  J Mus.  24th  Inf. 

Staples,  B.  C. Navy 

Staples,  Ellas  C Ist  II.  Art  ,  killed 

Staples.  George 2d   Inf.,  killed 

Staten,  Alexander 4th  Cav. 

Staten,  William  H.  U 1st  Blaine  Vols. 

Stearns,  William Navy 

StenfonI,  Joseph 19th  Inf. 

SteriIng,  William  8 Sergt.  6M  Inf. 

Stevenson,  John   II Navy 

Stevenson,  Ro1>ert 30lh  Inf. 

Stevens,   Daniel  W 17th  Inf. 

Stevens,  Edward  P      8th  Inf.  militia 

Stevens,  John, Navy 

Stevens,  John 2d  Cav. 

Stevens,  John 28th  Inf. 

Stevens,  Samuel 62d  Inf. 

Stevens,  Samuel  A.,  Olh  Inf.  militia ;  2d  Alaine  Vols. 

Stickney,  David Navy 

Stickney,  George  A 1st  II.  Art 

Sticknoy,  .Tosepli Navy 

Stickney,  Joseph  A Navy 

Stillman,  Anios....S.  C, ;  5«ilh  Inf.  militia  ;  23d  Inf. 
Stillman,  Edward,  BIus.  13th  Unat.  Co.  Inf. militia; 

Mus.  50th  Inf.  ;  Bins.  S.  C.  ;  1st  Bat.  F.  Cav. 

Stilluinn,  .Intncm  11 23d  Inf. 

Stillniiui  8:unurl 2d  Co.  8lmi|«.,  killod 

Stini|ison,  Kilward  A 48th  Inf.  militia;  IGth  Inf. 

Stockor,  Charles  II 8.  C. 

Stoddard,  George  A &Otli  Inf.  militia 

Stone,  Charles Curp.  1st  Co.  Sharps. 

Stone,  Benjamin  F 17th  Inf. 

Stone,  (ieorge  B 23d  Inf. 

Stone,  George  L Oth  Inf.  militia 

Stone,  .Joseph  II.  8 4th  Cav. 

Stover,  Nathaniel  F.,  48th  Inf.  militia  ;  3d  H.  Art. ; 

died  in  service. 
Stmflbrd,  James  B1.  (see  Stafford,  James  Bt.) 
Stratton.  Bei^J.  F.,  50th  Inf.  militia;  died  in  service 

Stnflles, John 3d  U.S.  Art. 

Sullivan,  Cornelius 3d  Cav. 

Sullivan,  John Navy 

Sullivan,  Blatthew llth  Inf. 

Sullivan,  Patk.,Otli  Inf. ;  died  Anderaonville  Prison 

Snllivan,  Patrick 3d  U.  S.  Art. ;  killed 

SuBlvan,  Timotliy M  H.  Art. 

Sumner,  John  A .MIi  Inf.  militia 

Swaney,  William  H 23d  Inf,  killed 

Swasey,  Lewis  G.,  Sergt  M  11.  Art ;  ourp.  1st  H.  Art 

Swasey,  Thomas  8.  B 3d  Cav.  ;   Navy 

Swasey,  WlllUm  R 8th  Inf.  militia 

Swasey,  Willinni  R Ctii  N.  H.  Vols. ;   killed 

Sweeney,  Daniel,  (Duvid) Oth  Inf. 

Sweeney,  John 2d  Cav. 

Sweenej',  BInrgan,  2d  Inf.;oOth  Inf. ;  trans.  57th  Inf 

Swaney,  William 48th  Inf  militia 

Sweeny,  WlUiam  H 23d  Inf. 

Sweet  llartfonl  8 23d  Inf. 

Sweetland,  Alonxo 8th  Inf.  militia 

Swoetser,  BenJ.  F.,  Sergt.  56tli  Inf. ;  trans.  V.  R.  C. 

Swett,  Francis  F V.  R  C. 

Symonds,  Chos.  A.,  5th  Inf.  niilitia ;  1st  Bat  F.  Oav. 
Symonds,  Edward  A.,  50th  Inf.  mllltia  ;  3d  II.  Art 

Symonds,  Geo.  II 8.  C. 

Symonds,  Ilsnry  A 40th  Inf. :  trans.  24th  Inf. 

Symonds,  Joseph  P 48th  Inf.  militia 

Symonds,  J.  Shove. 

Symonds,  Nathaniel  A.,  Corp.  Cth  Inf.  mllltia ;  5tli 

Inf.  militia. 
Symonds,  Nathaniel  C 23d  Inf. 


Symonds,  Stephen  0 7th  Inf.  militia 

Symonds.  William  H 40lh  Inf. 

Sykesi,  Edwin 67th  Inf. 

Tarhox,  Asa ^.Ilth  Inf. 

Tarhox,  David V.  R.  0. 

Tarbox,  Henry  Bl.  (H.) 17th  Inf. 

Tarhox,  Jonathan  8 1st  H.  Art 

TariNtx,  Randall 1st  Inf.  ;   dle«l  in  service 

TaH*ox,  Samuel  A Wagoner  23d  Inf. 

Tarbox,  WHIiam  H 1st  H.  Art 

Tareno,  Sareno 19th  Inf. 

Tato,  Cliarles Navy 

Taylor,  Cliarles  19th  Inf. 

Taylor,  Jamas 3d  Oav. 

Taylor,  Peter 61st  Inf. 

Taylor,  Thomas 1st  Oav. 

Taylor,  William 8d  Oav. 

Taylor,  William  H 3d  H.  Art 

Teague,  Amos  G Ut  Bat'n  H.  Art 

Teague,  Roi>ert 1st  H.  Art 

Teague,  Thomas  A Ut  H.  Art* 

Teague,  Wm.  II.,  5th  Inf.  mlUtIa;  1st  Bat'n  H.  Art. 

Tedder,  John  T 1st  Bat'n  H.  Art 

Terrance,  Edward 61st  Inf. 

Therin,  Charles  H..: 17th  Inf. 

Thiers,  Patrick 17th  Inf. 

Thomas,  diaries  8, Corp.  2d  Co.  Sharps 

Thomas,  Eli  C..23d  Inf.  ;  died  Anderaonville  Prison 

Thomss,  Geoige  W 17th  Inf. 

Thomns,  James 10th  Inf.  ;  died  In  servica 

Thomas,  Joseph  F 6th  Inf.  mlliUa 

Tliomas,  Richard  II 23d  Inf.  V.  R.  0. 

Tliomas,  Samuel  W Navy 

Thomas,  Stephen  W.,  Jr 1st  U.  Art 

Thomas,  Warren 23d  Inf. 

Tliomas,  William  H.  H 3d  H.  An. 

Thompson,  Darius  N Corp.  3d  H.  Art. 

Thompson,  Edward  C I9th  Inf. 

ThompMon,  F.  B.....4th  Bat.  L.  Art.;  died  In  service 

Thonipwn,  George  A 5th  Inf.  miUthi;  killed 

Thompson,  George  U lOth  Inf. 

Thom|ieon,  John  N 5th  Inf.  militia 

Tlioni|ieon,  William 8d  II.  Art. 

Thoriidiko,  Theodora  A 6lth  Inf.  mllltia 

Thorner,  Samuel  R 40th  Inf. 

Thornton,  John .S3d  Inf. 

Thrasher,  Nath.,  4th.Bat  L.  Art ;  died  in  serrioe. 

Tibbetts,  Andrew  B..'. 28dlnf. ;  V.  R.  0. 

Tibbetts,  George  W 8th  Inf.  miUUa ;  1st  H.  Art. 

Tibbetts,  William  B IstH.  Art 

Tierney,  Patrick.. Corp.  Oth  Inf. 

Timmius,  Garritt Sargt  Oth  Inf. 

Tinimlns,  Patrick Corp.  Oth  Inf. 

Tirrell,  William lOth  Inf. 

Tlviss,  John  W Navy 

Tobey,  William,  Jr..Con>.  6th  Inf.  nilUlia ;  1st  Cbv. 

Tobin,  James 4th  H.  Art. 

Toby,  Stephen  W 1st  H.  Art. 

Tolman,  Stephen  W 40th  Inf. 

Tooniey,  John 18th  Inf. ;  trans.  SSd  Inf. 

Tooniey,  John. 

Torr,  Joseph 40th  Inf. 

Towie,  Albert  L Corp.  8.  0. 

Towns,  Samuel 1st  H.  Art 

Towns,  Calvin  L 1st  U.  Art ;  died  of  woonds 

Townsend,  William  U 23d  Inf. ;  died  In  servica 

Tracy,  John Oth  Inf. ;  died  In  servloa 

Tracy,  Joseph,  Jr .Sd  Oav. 

Tracy,  William Oth  Inf. 

Tracy,  William 17th  Inf. 

Trafton,  Charles 3d  H.  Art.  ;  I7th  Inf. 

Trainsr,  Thomas 1st  H.  Art 

Trainer,  Thomas M  H.  Art ;  trans.  29th  Unat 

Co.  H.  Art. 

Trask,  Amos  W 23d  Inf. 

Trask,  Davkl  B. 

Trask,  Edward 10th  Inf. 

Trask,  Henry 6th  Inf.  militia 

Trask,  Henry  A....4th  Bat  L.  Art.  ;  trans.  V.  R.  0. 
Trask, James  E.».l3th  Unat  Co.  Inf.  militia;  60th 

Inf.  militia. 

Trask,  Joseph  E 23d  Inf. 

Trask,  Moses  A 2d  Car.  Sharps 

Tray,  James Navy 

Trofatter,  Rlias  A Wagoner  60th  Inf.  militia  ; 

died  In  servica 
Tront,  Bradford  U llth  Inf. 
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SALEM— ( CorUinHed). 


CIVIL  HISTORY. 


DT  HENRY  M.  BROOKS. 


Salem  was  incorporntod  as  a  city  March  22, 
1836,  and  die  charter  was  acccptcil  April  4,  1836, 
by  a  Yotc  of  nix  hundred  and  Hcvonteen  for,  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  against  it.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond city  incorporated  in  the  commonwealth,  Boston 
having  been  the  first,  and  Lowell  the  third. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  wns  the  first  mayor, 
elected  April  25,  1836,  and  resigned  in  December, 
1838.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall, and  was  born  in  Haverhill,  June  13,  1783 ;  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy  and  at  Harvard,  where 
ho  grwluated  in  1802.  In  180^)  ho  comnionc.cd  the 
pnictice  of  law  in  Siilcni,  where  lie  w:w  eminently 
successful,  and  where  he  w:ts  always  held  in  great 
esteem.  A  State  Senator  in  1831 ;  elected  member  of 
Congress  in  1838,  and  served  with  distinction  until 
1842.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  but  had  the  respect 
of  men  of  all  parties.  Ho  wjis  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the 
Mtissachusetts  Historiral  Society;  aullior  of  a  histor- 
ical sketch  of  Haverhill.  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  quite 
interested  in  music  and  was,  with  General  Oliver, 
prominent  in  promoting  musical  taste  in  Salem.  He 
died  in  Salem  May  8,  1845. 

Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips  was  the  second 
mayor,  elected  December  5,  1838,  holding  the  office 
until  March,  1842.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  November 
4, 1801 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819.  He  was  a 
dbtingnished  merchant,  at  one  time  largely  engaged 
in  the  Manilla  and  Fiji  Island  trade;  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  1834  to  1838,  and  had  pre- 
viously represented  the  town  of  Salem  at  the  General 
Court  at  various  periods.  Originally  a  Whig,  he 
joined  the  Free-Soil  party  in  1848,  and  was  a  candi- 
date for  Governor.  Mr.  riiilliiw  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education,  was  a  member  of  the 
State  ]k)ard  of  Education,  and  gave  the  whole  of  his 
salary  as  mayor  to  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  g.ive  also  a  great  deal  of  personal 
attention  and  time  to  the  subject.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  engaged  largely  in  the  lumber  trade, 
and  while  visiting  Canada  in  1857  he  was  one  of  the 
ill-fated  passengers  on  board  the  steamer  "Montreal,*' 
burnt  on  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  26th  of  June  of 
that  year.  He  wns  a  very  benevolent  man  and  grwitly 
beloved  and  respected  wherever  known. 

Stephen  Palfray  Webb  was  the  third  mayor, 
served  in  1842,  *43,  '44,  '60,  '61  and  '62,  and  was  city 
clerk  from  1863  to  1871.  He  was  born  in  Salem, 
March  20,  1804;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.     He 


was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Besides  holding  the 
oflices  mentioned,  Mr.  Webb  was  elected  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  in  1864,  during  a  temporary  residence 
in  that  city.  He  waa  not  elected  a  second  term,  as  it 
was  said  he  "  refused  to  get  rich  "  out  of  the  oflice. 
Noted  for  honesty  and  integrity,  as  well  as  for  social 
qualities,  he  made  many  friends.  He  died  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  September  29,  1879. 

Joseph  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  fourth  mayor, 
and  served  four  years,— 1845,  '46,  '47  and  '48.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816.  He  had  been  cashier 
and  president  of  the  Asiatic  National  Bank,  and  was 
at  one  time  bank  commissioner;  president  of  the 
Salem  Savings  Bank,  president  of  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery  Company,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society;  always  interested  in  finance 
and  horticulture.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  integrity, 
much  esteemed,  but  rather  retiring  in  his  habits; 
had  been  in  former  years  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  October  8, 1796, 
atid  died  June  29,  1874. 

Nathaniel  Silsbek,  Jr.,  was  the  fifth  mayor, 
and  served  in  1849,  '60  and  again  in  1868  and  '69. 
He  was  born  in  Salem,  December  28,  1804,  and  was 
the  son  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  a  distinguished 
Senator  in  Congress ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  for  several  years  the  treas- 
urer of  Harvard  College.  He  resided  in  Bost<m  and 
Milton  some  yciirs  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  9,  1881. 

David  Pinoree  was  the  sixth  mayor,  serving  from 
March,  1861,  to  March,  1862;  a  well-known  merchant. 
He  was  born  in  Georgetown,  December  3 1st.  1796, 
and  inherited  wealth  from  his  uncle,  Thomas  Per- 
kins, an  old  Salem  merchant,  once  of  the  firm  of 
Peabody  (Joseph)  &  Perkins.  Mr.  Pingree  did  a 
large  business  in  Salem,  owning  many  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  East  and  West  India  and  African  trade; 
was  largely  interested  in  Eastern  lands,  and  owned 
Mount  Wtishington,  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  still 
i  n  possession  of  his  heirs.  He  was  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  famous  carriage-road  to  the  summit.  He  was 
president  of  the  Nanmkeng  Bank  from  its  organisation, 
in  1831,  and  president  of  the  Nanmkeag  Cotton  Com- 
pany from  its  establishment,  in  1846,  until  his  death, 
March  31,  1863. 

Charles  Wentwortii  Upiiam  was  the  seventh 
mayor,  servin?  in  1862.  He  was  born  at  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  May  4,  1802,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1821  in  the  class  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He 
was  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem  from  1824 
to  1844,  for  the  first  twelve  years  as  colleague  with 
Rev.  John  Prince,  LL.D.  Retiring  from  the  minis- 
try, he  was  snl»seqnently  elected  member  of  Congress 
from  the  ICsj^ex  South  District,  serving  with  great 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents  from  1863  to  1866 ;  he 
represented  the  city  at  the  General  Court  for  several 
years,  and  wns  president  of  the  State  Senate  in  1867 
and   1858;    Whig  and  Republican  in  tmlitics.     An 
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eloquent  speuker  and  excellent  writer,  Mr.  U|iliani 
was  diatinguiahed  as  an  author.  Among  bis  most 
Tuluftble  works  are  the  "History  of  Balem  Witch- 
craft" nnd  "Lifu  of  Timothy  Piclceriiig."  Xliinlso 
wriilc  n  "  Life  of  I''ruiiinnt."  At  one  time  lit)  ulitt^tl 
the  VliTislian  Htgliler,  of  Boston,  and  voiilriliutcd 
from  lime  to  time  to  various  perioilit-als.  Mr.  llpham 
«rSB  noted  tiot  only  for  his  int«lleutuul  but  social 
quatiticB.     He  died  June  IS,  1676. 

AsAiiEL  HruTiNGTON  Hss  tho  eighth  mayor,  serv- 
ing from  Miirch,  18^3,  to  Murrb,  1854.  Ho  ivas 
born  at  Ta|>Blield,  July  23,  17!)X,  and  grnduiited  ut 
Yate  in  ISlt).  He  wua  a  prominent  lawyer;  uk'CUtl 
district  nttorney  in  1830,  rceigncd  in  1845,  but  wiis 
again  elected  in  \%il,  tind  held  the  ollice  until  1861, 
when  he  was  appoinloii  dorlc  of  tho  courts  for  Esatx 
Uounty,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death, 
September  5,  1870.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  frequently  lectured  on  the 
subject,  and  was  an  effeclive  speaker.  He  wiis  twice 
a  representative  at  the  General  Court ;  was  president 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  also  president  of  the  Naum- 
kong  Cotton  Compiiiiy.  Mr.  Huntington  was  highly 
esteemed  by  tho  pcuple  of  Siilem  iind  uf  I'dsex 
County. 

Joseph  Anddews  wss  the  ninth  mayor,  having 
been  elected  on  the  Know-Nothing  or  Native  Ameri- 
can ticket  In  1854  and  18AS.  He  was  born  in  Salcm, 
Duccmhcr  10,  1808;  bcj^tin  bUBiriofHi  ua  it  clerk  in  ono 
of  the  Salem  ban  ka,  and  in  1832  was  elected  cabhier 
of  the  Commeiciul  Bank,  in  Boston,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  bank  closed,  in  1838.  He  was 
always  interested  in  military  matters,  and  eoinmandcd 
at  one  time  the  Snlcm  Light  InTantry.  Ho  was  brig- 
adier-general of  Msssacbusetta  Militia  at  the  break- 
ing out  or  the  Civil  War,  and  was  placed  in  command 
nt  Fori  Warren,  in  B<jBton  harbor,  where  ho  hud 
charge  of  the  State  troops  before  their  departure  to 
the  scat  of  war.  He  removed  to  Ihutim  and  dicil 
there  I'VbriLiiry  8,  iH(ii). 

Wu.i.iAM  Si.uMAN  MittHRRVY  WHS  the  tenth 
mayor,  aerving  in  \libG-~67.  He  was  born  in  Idalem,  Au- 
gust 26,  1812,  and  began  busiuess  in  a  counting-room 
in  Boston  about  1830.  In  1834  he  went  into  businesa 
in  St.  LouJa,  Mo.  In  183!l  he  was  a  Mexican  trotlei 
and  spent  nevuntl  years  in  Chihuahua  and  Santa  t'l 
When  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was  organised  he 
WHS  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  and  was  aftcrwardi 
acting  Governor.  Having  had  financial  success  in 
hia  various  operations,  he  returned  to  Salem  in  1854, 
and  wau  Boon  afterwards  made  a  director  in  various 
corpoMitions.  He  was  interested  in  literary  and  aeien- 
tiGc  iiixlilutions,  and  it  great  reader.  He  wua  also  in- 
terested in  politics;  an  Old  Line  Uemocrat,  but  during 
the  war  a  strong  Republican.  He  died  February  19, 
1S8U. 

Stephen  OooiiiirE  WiiKAXLANuwaa  the  eleventh 
mayor,  and  served  in  I8U3  and  1SG4.  He  was  horn 
al  Newtou,  August  11,  1824,  and  griidnntcd  at  Har- 


viird   In   IS44.     lie  woa  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  rep-  k 

ilt^l  the  city  at  the  General  Court  for  a  nnn ' 
of  years  ;  wsa  a  dirsctor  In  several  corpomtiotia,  Mid<  I 
has  licun  president  of  the  National  Kxclikiigo  Ilwtk. 

'  inKi'ii  ItAnMiw  l'*Ki;r  Omkhiii  whs  llie  twoldh  f 
miiyor  (I8(i5),  unil  was  born  in  Salem  July  1,  Hi 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1840.  He  is  an  uhle  law- 
yer ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  At  present  he  is  judge  of 
the  First  Distriut  Court  of  Essex  County,  which  po^- 
tion  be  boa  held  since  its  establishment,  in  1874. 

David  Robrkts  was  the  thirteenth  mayor,  and  I 
served  from  January,  18<i(i,  to  Sopleinbur  20,  1807, 
when  he  resigned  ou  uceount  of  ii  diatigrtM-'tnenl  t 
the  aldenncn.  He  wns  an  uttornuy  and  counselar-al- 
law,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.  At 
time  he  wna  a  represcntjitive  at  the  Qencrnl  Court; 
woa  author  of  a  work  on  lulinirally  law  and  practicSt  < 
He  was  born  in  Hamilton,  April  5,  1804,  and  died  in 
Snlem,  March  19,  1870. 

WiLi.iAU  CotiSWKLi.  was  tho  fourteenth  mayor, 
and  was  ele':ted  on  the  reaignotion  of  Mayor  RoberU, 
Scplembcr  2li.  18G7,  ami  Ix'ld  the  olliuu  in  18K8 
Itiliil,  anil  again  in  I87:i  and  1874.  lie  ww  burn  In 
Dnidford,  August  2!l,  1838;  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Law  School ;  practiced  law  in  Salem.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  went 
liml  IIS  cajitnin  in  the  Sci'ond  MnaaaL-huseKa  Regi* 
ineiil  anil  roauUi  Iborunk  ofhruvi't  brigiidior-guneral ; 
and  WUB  with  Shenuan  in  hia  fiinious  mareli  through  j 
Georgia.  Since  tlio  war  he  baa  hold  the  office  of  \ 
State  Inapectiir  of  Fish  for  several  years  ;  lias  several 
times  represented  the  city  in  the  Legislature, and  tha 
district  in  the  State  Senate.  He  ia  at  present  Bepro- 
BcntativQ  in  Congress  from  Essex  District. 

Nathaniel  Buowk  whs  the  tifieenlh  mayor  (1870 
~7I),  and  was  born  in  Sulem,  Marcli  18,  1827.  He 
begun  bitsincaa  aa  clerk  in  the  couutiug-Toom  of 
Mettam.  Suiiic,  SIJtibeeH  Ic  Pickmiin,  uotdl  EhhI  India 
nierciiaiiU;  went  to  sou,  and  wui  fur  niiiny  years  lui 
intelligent  ship-muster.  In  1871,  as  pfL-itiilont  of  the 
Sulem  Marine  Society,  he  delivered  an  addrees  on  the 
centennial  ar.nivcrsary  of  thalsociety'a  incorporation. 
He  died  in  Sulem  Decuniber  10, 1870. 

SAMum.  Oallkv  wnu  the  sixlcenlh  mayor,  and 
held  the  olliuo  in  1872  and  again  in  1881  and  1883. 
He  was  born  in  Sulem,  April  13,  1821  ;  was  a  house- 
painler  by  trade,  but  alwaya  graully  interested  in 
political  and  mnnici[ial  alfuin;  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, and  waa  representative  at  the  General  Court  in 
1870  and  1871.     He  died  January  1,  1883. 

Henuv  LAtiiiKNB  WiLi.iAUti  WHS  theaoventeenth 
mayor  (1870-7i>),  and  was  born  in  Salem,  July  28, 
1815.  He  began  businesa  in  the  counling-rnom  of 
N.  L.  Rogers  Ik.  Brothens,  well-known  merchants.  In 
183G  he  went  into  the  employ  of  Joseph  Peabody,  the 
noted  inerehant.  Aller  the  death  of  Mr.  Peabody, 
in  1844,  be  founded  the  house  of  Williams  ft  Daland, 
in  Boston.     Later  he  was  for  .wine  yeura  a  director  of 
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the  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  president  of  the 
Five-Cents  Savings  Bank  and  of  the  National  Ex- 
change Bank.     He  died  September  27, 1879. 

Henry  Kemdle  Oliver  was  the  eighteenth 
mayor,  serving  in  1877, 1878,  1879  and  1880.  He  was 
born  in  Beverly,  November  24,  1800;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1818.  Ho  was  a  school-teacher  in 
Salem  from  1819  to  1844 ;  was  the  first  master  of  the 
English  High  School ;  afterwards  opened  a  private 
school  for  boys  and,  later,  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
He  was  interested  in  military  nmttcrs,  and  was  adju- 
tant-general from  1844  to  1848.  Klcctc<l  agent  of  the 
Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  he  removed  to 
that  city  in  1848;  mayor  of  Lawrence  in  1859;  agent 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1858  and  1859 ;  State 
treasurer  from  18t»l  to  18C6 ;  chief  of  the  State  Bu- 
reau for  Labor  for  some  years.  He  possessed  great 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  music,  and  composed  numer- 
ous excellent  Pwilm  tunes,  such  ns  "  Federal  Street," 
**  Merton," etc.;  publlHlied  a  few  years  ago  a  collection 
entirely  of  his  own  compositions;  was  made  one  of 
the  judges  of  ninsieal  instiunienls  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  in  riiiladelphia,  in  187G.  He  w!Ih  also 
well  versed  in  matliematicH  and  astronomy.  In  short, 
he  was  a  man  of  very  varied  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. He  die<l  at  Salem,  after  a  long  illness,  Au- 
gust 12,  1885,  and  had  a  public  funeral  from  the 
North  ('hurcli,  of  which  ho  had  long  been  a  member, 
and  was  formerly  the  organist. 

William  Millett  Hill  was  the  nineteenth 
mayor  (1883  and  1884),  and  was  born  in  Salem,  Au- 
gust 16,  1831.  He  was  a  currier  by  trade ;  a  Demo- 
crat io  politics ;  was  president  of  the  Common 
Council  from  1873  to  January  14,  1875,  when  he  was 
appointed  city  marHlial,  wliieli  onTiee  he  held  until 
1877,  afler  which  ho  was  ap[M>intcd  upon  the  State  de- 
tective force. 

Arthur  Lord  Huntington  was  the  twentieth 
mayor,  and  served  in  1885.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Asahcl  Huntington,  a  former  mayor,  and  was 
born  in  Salem  August  12,  1848 ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1870 ;  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Common  Council  in  1877  and  1878. 

John  Marshall  Baymond  was'  the  twenty-first 
mayor,  elected  December  8,  1885,  and  again  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  and  is  the  present  incumbeiit.  Ho  was 
born  June  16, 1852,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston 
University. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  mayors : 

Leverett  Saltoratnll From  1836  to  1838 

Stephen  C.  Phillips „.. "      ISrJS  "  1842 

Stephen  P.  Webb "     1842  "  1846 

Joeopb  8.  Cabot "      1845  "  1840 

Nathaniel  Sltabee.  Jr "     1849  "  1851 

Darid  Ptngreo "     1851  "  1862 


Charlea  W.  Upham From 

Afahel  Huntington •' 

Joseph  Andrews „ „..    " 

William  8.  Messerry " 

Nathaniel  Sllsbee,  Jr.  (re-elected) ■* 

Stephen  P.  Webb  (re-elected) 

Stephen  0.  Wheatland 

Joseph  B.  F.  Osgood 

DaWd  Roberts 

William  Cogswell 

Nathaniel  Brown " 

Saranel  Calley " 

William  Cogswell  (re-elected) " 

Honrj  L.  Wlllianis " 

Henry  K.  Oliver " 

Sanind  (Jalloy  (ro-eloctod) " 

William  M.  Hill ., " 

Arthur  L.  Hnntington 

John  H.  Raymond 


(( 


(( 


«( 
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» ......*.••.. 
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1862  to 

1863  •• 

1864  " 
1866  " 
1858  «* 
1860  " 
1863  " 
1866  '* 

1866  " 

1867  " 
1870  " 

1872  " 

1873  " 

1876  ** 

1877  " 
1880  •< 
1882  " 
1884  *« 
1886 


1863 
1864 
1866 
1858 
I860 
1863 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1870 
1872 
1873 
1876 
1877 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1886 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 
John  Glen  King  (H.  U.,  1807),  lawyer 1836-87 


Richards.  Rogers,  merchant 1838 

John  Russell,  president  Bank  of  General  Intorost......l839-41 

Jtmlitiall.  Want '(If.  U.,  1R29),  lawyer  ami  J ndge~ 1842-44 

Ihtvid  rutnnnt,  dry-goods  merchant ..1844 

Joseph  G.  Sprague,  cashier  Naumkeag  Bank 1846-47 

Jona.  C.  Perkins  (Amherst,  1S')2),  lawyer  am!  Jndge...  1848 
BoiOnmin  Whcallsnd  (H.   U.,  IHIO),  treasurer  New- 
market Company 1840-61 

John  Whipple,  cabinet-maker 1852-63 

Ihiulol  Potter,  blacksmith  and  dopnty  shoriir. 1854-66 

John  Webster,  troasuror  Newmarket  Company ...1866 

Willinm  C.  Kndicutt  (H.  U.,  1847),  lawyer  and  Justice 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  present  Secretaiy  of  War, 

(1887) 1867 

Stephen  1).  Ivoit,  iMMiknollcr 1858 

Henry  L.  Williams,  mcrrhant ^ 1850 

James  H.  BatUs,  cigar  manuractnrar 1860 

Stephen  G.  Wheatland  (H.  U.,  1844),  lawyer 1861-62 

William  G.  Choato  (II.  U.,  1852),  lawyer 1863-64 

Gilbert  L.  Streeter,  editor  and  bank  ofllcer.. I8(i6,  *70-72 

Charles  S.  Osgood,  lawyer,  deputy  collector  and  register 

of  deeds 1866-60 

William  M.  lilll,  currier 1873-75 

(J<M>ree  W.  W  i  II iniiiM,  clerk 1875 

George  II.  Hill,  dnigglNt 1876 

Arthur  L.  Huntington  (II.  U.,  1870),  lawyer 1877-78 

William  A.  Hill,  leather  dealer 1870-80 

John  M.  Raymond,  lawyer 1881-82 

William  Leonard,  shoe  dealer 1883 

Charles  II.  Ingalb,  mannfacturor 1884 

John  Robinson,  treasurer  Peabody  Academy 1886-86 

William  E.  Meade,  locomotive  engineer...... 1887 

PRESENT  CITT  GOVERNMENT  (1887). 

Jfityor. 
JooM  M.  Ratmomd. 

AMermem. 
John  II.  Batchcldor,  prosltlent. 
George  A.  Collins.  George  W.  Vamey. 

William  L.  Hyde.  OUver  D.  Way. 

WilUam  8.  Mclntira.  Urban  R.  Williams. 


JFVsiidCTil  of  Common  OnmeQ, 
William  E.  Meade. 


CUg  Clerk. 
Henry  M.  Meek. 


atif  ^^r0asurfr. 
F.  A .  Newell. 


Waler  Board. 
Alonso  H.  Smith,  president. 

CUvSoUeUor. 
Forrest  L.  Evans. 
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JOHN  ^NIIIOOTT. 

Jolin  Enilkolt  wiiu  lioni  in  D»rL-Ii<wlcr,  Eiigliiml,  in 
ir>KH.  Iti  ir.->!I  It  i'.>j>i|>miy  Itmiwii  m  lliu  Durt^lK^UT 
Ooiiipiiny  tslulilialiotl  u  toloiiy  ul  Cu{i(i  Aim,  aeat 
whtit  is  now  GIoiiceBtor.  Tliia  coluny  coiiBiateil  of 
abuut  lifly  men,  umler  the  leiii1orHhi|)  of  Roger 
ConuDt,  fttid  not  long  uflcTwnrtl  ruinuvcU  to  Nniim- 
kcBg  (now  Sukm).  Tlic  DorchcsU>r  Company  vrfu  or- 
ganizeil  by  Rev.  John  White,  of  Dortheator,  who,  in 
response  to  letlcra  Trom  Connnt  fnvaring  n  pvrinanent 
settlement,  wrote  to  him  thni  if  tie  iitiil  Jolin 
Woodbury,  Jolui  Diikli  und  Pctor  I'ulfriiy  would  re- 
iiinin  at  Niiiimliciig,  ho  would,  an  aatm  iw  ikhibIIiIo,  nh- 
Liiiii  II  [viituiit  iLud  riirwiiril  iiioru  men  mid  iiii[>|>lii:B. 
Ill  nccoriliujue  with  ibia  promise,  Mr.  WliitD  obtuineil 
ft  patent  from  the  Council  for  New  Englnnd,  duted 
March  19, 1G28,  conveying  to  nix  pAsons — Sir  Henry 
Rosewell,  Sir  John  Young,  John  Humphrey,  Thomiia 
Southuote,  John  Kndicott  and  Simon  Whitcomb— a 
tract  of  country  described  ns  "  Ihut  part  of  New  Eng- 
land lying  between  three  milee  north  of  the  Merri- 
miic,  tiiiU  three  milca  to  the  south  of  the  Chnrlta 
River,  Hud  of  every  pnrt  thereof  in  the  Ms^achuHcim 
jiay;  and  in  length  between  the  described  breadth 
from  the  Atlantic  lo  the  South  Sea."  Some  chnugcs 
were  aAerwarde  made  in  the  list  of  grDulccs  by  tlie 
retirement  of  Roaewcll,  Young  and  Soulhcoto,  and 
the  BuhstiUition  of  Sir  Richard  Siillonntall  and  othcra 
in  tlicir  i>bicCB. 

Under  this  patent,  Jolin  Endicolt,  ilcscrlhed  na  "  a 
miiu  of  ilauntlisB  courage,  benevolent,  though  aus- 
tere, Arm,  tliougli  choleric,  of  a  rugged  niiluru,  which 
his  slern  principles  of  non-conformity  had  not  served 
to  mellow,"  was  sent  out  from  England,  and  arrived, 
with  his  wife  and  a.  biind  of  emjgmnts,  in  the  ship 
"Abigail  "  at  Salem  September  (1,  lii'28.  Ho  had  been 
appointed  in  Englitnd  Governor  of  the  pluiiliition, 
while  Miitlhew  (Jnxlxck  had  iioeii  choHeii  (Invoroor 
of  the  Massiichusetto  Company  in  I^ionilon.  Alter  Ilia 
arrival  in  New  England  the  English  Company  ap- 
plied for  a  charter,  which  might  give  them  authority 
to  establish  a  government  within  the  territory  granted 
to  them  by  the  Council  for  New  Engliind.  The 
charter  was  granted  and  paused  the  seal  March  4, 
](!21).  This  charter  created  a  corporation  under  the 
iiume  of  the  "Unvcrnor  and  Company  of  the  Massa- 
chuaetts  ilay  in  New  England."  In  1G30  John  Win- 
Ihrop,  BH  Governor  under  the  charter,  iissumed  con- 
trol of  the  colony,  having  arrived  in  June  of  Ihut 
year.  At  the  linit  meeting  of  tlie  Court  of  Aasifltants, 
hold  at  Churlestown  August  23,  ItJSO,  it  was  ordered 
"  that  the  Governor  and  Deputy -Governor  for  the  time 
being  shall  always  he  justices  of  the  ]>eace,nnd  that  Sir 
Richard  Siiltonalall,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Endicott  and 
Mr.  Ludlowe  shall  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  ihe 
present  time,  in  all  Ihinga  to  have  like  power  that 
justices  of  the  peace  halh  in  England  for  relbrmation 


[111  punishing  of  offenders.''     On  the  7lh  1 
of  September,  11130,  lie  look  his  seat  ah  one  of  the  n 
sistiints,  and  occupied  that  {xuiliflii  many  yean.    I 
iu;t(i  he  was  np]>oiiilciI  one  of  the  magiiilnitca  to  hntd  ] 
the  Salem  Court,  and  in  Ihe  Hamu  year  cohinel  of  iUt  I 
regiment  comjKiaod  of  the  militia  of  thu  towns  ofSo-  1 
lem,  Snugus,  I|«wich  and  Newbury.    In  1G3T  be  WH 
chosen  "  to  be  one  of  the  standing  consell  for  the  tern    [ 
of  his  life,"  and  in  11141  waschoaon  Deputy 'Governor. 
In   llj44  he  was  chosen  Governor  and  removed  to 
Boston,iindBGrvedalmnstconlinuouaIyiuthat»inceun- 
lil  his  death  in  Doaton  March  1C,  IGGfJ.   InlG45Iiewaa 
made  sergeant  inajor-goneral.  the  highest  military  ot&- 
ceriatliecoloiiy,andinIGA2etlabliahedamint,  wfaieh  '; 
was  engage<I  in  coinage  imini  than  thirty  years. 
WUB  n  man  of  giHiil  educAtioii,  of  fuurlcmi  ilia|Hkiil 
and  dclermined  will.     Whatever  credit  may  be  dua   J 
Ul  others  in  the  suciessful  estahliBhmout  of  the  Mas-  4 
sachusetts  colony,  it    may  be    reasonably  doubted  ^ 
whether  his  presence  and  inlluenue  were  not  esscu 
parlH  of  the  great  whale,  which  gftve  it  a  permanent  j 
life. 

bill  RICI(*R.D  BAI.TONSTAI.I.. 

Sir  Richard  tialtonilull  was  born  in  Halifax,  Eng-  I 
land,  in  15S6,  and  died  in  England  about  1658. 
WHS  one  of  the  grantees  under  the  patent  from  the 
Council  for  New  Eiigluiid,  obtained  by  Rev.  John 
White  in  hehalf  of  the  colony  ut  Naumkeag,  o-luh- 
llshcd  under  the  leuderiihip  of  Roger  Cuunnt.  lu  the 
cliiirtcr  In  tllO  MassiiehueiettH  CJompaiiy,  which  passwl 
the  seal  March  4,  111211.  he  waa  the  lint  named  of  tlio 
eighteen  Hssixlnnla  provideil  for  in  thut  Inslrument, 
and  come  Ul  New  England  with  Winthrop  in  11130. 
In  March,  1635-311,  he  had  a  gniiil  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Waterhiwu,  and  in  June,  11141,  a 
grant  of  five  hundred  iicrea  "hclow  Springfiohl."  Ha 
finally  returned  lu  Kiigtund,  having  previously  revht- 
itcd  it  in  Ifi!l1,  In  l(i44  lie  was  in  Itnlluiid.  and  there 
the  iHirtrtiit  of  hiui  now  in  the  iHiaso.'-Bliiii  of  his  de- 
scendants whs  painted.  Ilruadlh  of  mind  and  a  liberal 
spirit  were  his  marked  chars  el  eristics,  and  have  been 
inherited  by  the  successive  generations  of  his  descend- 
ants. In  lU.'il,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  John  Wilaon  and 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  he  lamented  the  narrow  spirit  of 
persecution  prevailing  in  the  colony,  and  urged  ii|>on 
tliem  the  exhibition  of  kindlier  and  mure  charitable 
judguicnl  and  treatment  of  those  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  perseeutiou. 

6ir  Richard  is  spoken  of  more  in  detail  in  the 
sketch  of  Hon.  I^vercll  Saltonslall,  of  Salem,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Itench  auil  Itur,  and  in  that  skoluh 
niity  be  found  a  full  stutoinciit  of  his  family  and  an- 

JOBKCII  I'KAiioriv. 
Joseph  Peabody  was  horn   in   Middleton,  in  Essex 
County,  which  was  made  uji  iif  pnrls  of  Salem,  To|ia- 
irporatcd  Juno 
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20,  1728.  His  birthday  was  the  9th  of  December,  1757. 
He  was  descended  from  Francis  Peabody,  who  came 
from  St.  Albans,  Hcrtford.Hbirc,  Kn^^lnnd,  in  1035,  and 
was  one  of  tho  rarlicst  sntllcrs  of  Toitsfiold.  The 
American  ancestor  was  doubtless  a  farmer,  Jis  were  all 
his  descendants  in  the  line  of  Joseph  Peabody,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  down  to  himself.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  he,  too,  began  the  life  of  a  farmer, 
for  afler  his  common -school  education,  not  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  did  he  leave  his  father's 
farm  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  busy  world. 

It  is  probable  that  the  poimlar  excitement  which 
attended  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  the  adventurous  spirit  which  thoy  would  naturally 
develop,  inspired  that  departure  from  the  ways  of  his 
father  which  led  him  to  a  life  of  activity  and  finally 
to  wealth. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  British  march  on  Lexington 
became  known,  though  too  young  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  Mr.  Peabody  joi  mi  I  the  Hoxford  company 
as  a  volunteer,  but  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  The  subsequent  draft 
of  his  brother-in-law  into  the  army  obliged  him  to 
take  his  place  on  the  farm,  and  with  a  reluctant  hand 
he  toiled  in  uncongenial  work  until  the  end  of  his 
brother's  campaign. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  however, 
he  went  to  Salem  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  joined, 
probably  as  sailor,  the  privateer '*  Bunker  Jlill,"  be- 
longing to  K.  ir.  Derby,  of  that  towti.  After  his  re- 
covering from  a  fever  which  afllicted  him  alter  his 
first  cruise,  he  joined,  probably  as  an  ollicer,  the  pri- 
vateer **  Pilgrim,"  belonging  to  G.  and  A.  Gabot.  The 
second  cruise,  unlike  the  first,  was  successful  and  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  a  RritiMli  merchantman  deeply 
laden  and  strongly  armed,  which  Mr.  Peabody,  as 
prize-master,  took  into  Thomaston,  Me.  A  second 
cruise  in  the  "Pilgrim  "  proving  a  failure  in  conse- 
quence of  a  storm,  in  which  the  vessel  was  dismasted, 
Mr.  Peabody  spent  a  year  on  shore  acquiring  that  in- 
struction and  knowledge  to  which,  more  than  any  pre- 
vious instruction,  his  future  success  was  due.  lie 
pursued  his  studies  during  the  year  with  Ilev.  Elias 
Smith,  of  Middlelon,  a  nnin  both  of  scholarship  and 
of  varied  general  knowledge. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1778,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Middleton  militia  when  they  were  called  for  to  join 
General  Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island  and  aid  in  his  at- 
tempt to  rescue  Newport  from  the  British,  and  on  his 
return  from  that  unsuccessful  expedition  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Gottenburg  in  the  letter  of  marque  "  Ram- 
bler." He  next  sailed  as  prize-master  in  the  privateer 
"Fishhawk,"  commanded  by  Captain  Foster,  and  was 
cjiptured  by  a  British  nmn-of-war  which  Captnin  Fos- 
ter had  mistaken  for  a  merchantman.  After  a  short 
imprisonment  at  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  he  returned 
to  Boston  and,  with  the  determination  to  abandon 
privateering,  sailed  as  second  officer  in  the  letter  of 
man|ue  *'  Ranger,"  owned  by  Henry  Sargenf,  of  Bos- 


ton, Henry  Gardner  and  Ward  &  Chipman,  of  Sa- 
lem. On  this  voyage  a  cargo  of  salt  was  carried  from 
Salem  to  Richmond  and  a  cargo  of  flour  from  Alex- 
andria to  Havana.  He  was  now  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  On  the  next  voyage  a  cargo  of  Hour  was  ship- 
ped at  Alexandria,  and  while  lying  at  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac,  the  "  Ranger  "  was  surprised 
in  the  night  by  a  party  of  American  LoyaliBt8,[and  only 
by  the  bravery  of  the  master  and  crew  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  Mr.  Peabody  did  she  escape  capture.  In 
the  engagement  Mr.  Peabody  was  severely  wounded, 
and  on  the  return  of  his  vessel  to  Alexandria  to  re- 
fit, a  boarding  pike,  richly  mounted  with  silver  and 
bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  merchants  of  that  place  in  recognition  of  his  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  battle.  * 

On  account  of  the  wounds  received  by  Captain  Sim- 
mons, of  the  "  Ranger,"  the  voyage  was  further  pros- 
ecuted under  the  command  of  the  first  officer,  and 
Mr.  Peabody  wan  promoted  to  his  place.  On  her  re- 
turn from  Curacoa  the  vessel  was  chased  thirty-six 
hours  by  a  man-of-war,  but  escaped  into  Havana, 
and  soon  returned  to  Salem. 

After  the  declaration  of  peace  Mr.  Peabody  was 
given  command  of  a  vessel  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  and  was  dispatched  to  St.  Martin's 
from  which  port  he  sailed  for  Alexandria.  There  he 
was  attacked  by  small-pox  and  obliged  to  abandon 
his  command.  On  his  return  to  Salem  his  earnings 
enabled  him  to  purchase  the  schooner  "Three 
Friends"  and  Uiking  command,  he  made  repeated  voy- 
ages to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe.  For  several 
years  he  thus  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  captain 
and  merchant,  assiduously  pursuing  the  advantages 
which  the  revival  of  trade  after  the  Revolution  af- 
forded, and  laying  firm  and  deep,  not  only  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  but  by  a  valuable  commercial 
education,  the  foundations  of  his  future  wealth. 

He  retired  from  the  sea  in  1791,  when  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  and  married  in  that  year  Catherine 
Smith,  the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Middleton, 
under  whose  care  a  portion  of  his  education  was  con- 
ducted. In  two  years  his  wife  died,  and  in  1795  he 
married  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  led  a 
happy  life  of  nearly  fifty  years.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, with  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  in  the  va- 
rious ports  he  had  visited,  of  the  methods  and  opportu- 
nities of  profitable  trade,  his  business  rapidly  increased. 
With  his  business  he  increased  the  number  of  his  ves- 
sels, and  during  his  whole  career  built  eighty-three 
ships,  which  he  largely  freighted  himself,  and  for 
which,  at  different  times,  he  shipped  more  than  seven 
thousand  seamen.  After  the  year  1811  he  promoted 
to  captaincies  thirty-five  who  had  entered  his  employ 
as  boys.  It  is  stated  that  in  these  vessels,  before  the 
War  of  1812,  thirty-eight  voyages  were  made  to  Cal- 
cutta, seventeen  to  Canton,  thirty-two  to  Sumatra, 
forty-seven  to  St.  Petersburg,  ten  to  other  northern 
European   ports  and  twenty  to   the  Mediterranean. 
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Tim  Wuit  [iiilieii,  tlie  Spaiiiali  Main  and  the  north  west 
con^t  ciiinc  also  williin  the  ningo  of  liis  enterprises. 

Tha  business  of  &tr.  Punbody  always  liad  t)a1em  Tor 
its  headquarters,  and  from  and  to  that  port  nil  his 
vewcis  siiilcd,  ntid  frnin  tlicro  wns  diiitrilmted  in 
cdBSting  vessels  the  inerehundise  wliieh  they  had 
brought  from  iilt  parU  (if  the  world.  His  shipH  were 
built  and  equipped  there,  and  it  may  be  ciwily  imag- 
ined how  much  employment  be  gave  to  hii  towuamen 
and  how  largely  he  promoted  the  prosperity  nnd 
growth  of  the  town. 

At  various  times  be  had  oi  pnrtncrs  in  bnsincjs 
Mr.  Thoniiu  rurkiiis,  who  sailud  with  bim  in  bia  eurty 
]irivatuurii)g  voyageii,  ami  Mr.  Cliditnii  Tuukcr,  Imth 
uf  whom,  though  men  of  grout  huiineiw  UAjiouity, 
reapod.abundaiitly  the  benelJt  of  tbe  mafter-mindof 
their  partner. 

Tbo  career  of  Mr.  Peiibody  sufficiently  indicates, 
without  a  definite  analysis,  his  charncter.  To  have 
acctimpliahed  It  he  must  necessarily  have  poBscxijed 
certain  qualities,  without  which  It  would  have  been  a 
failure  instead  of  a  remarkable  buccosb.  His  temper- 
ament wns  cool,  his  judgment  was  unerring,  his  csti- 
mate  of  men  wan  nlmoat  infalliblp.  He  wns  cautious 
and  careful  in  making  bis  calculations  und  reatdiing 
conclusions,  but  his  calculations  when  made  were 
always  correct  and  from  his  conclusions  no  itrgumttnt 
or  obstacles  could  swerve  bim.  But  underlying  and 
aupplementing  nil  his  qualities  as  a  business  man  was 
the  ex|ierience  of  his  early  life  at  the  lowest  round  in 
the  commeruial  ladder,  which  mad f  his  steady  progress 
comparatively  easy  and  sure. 

Mr.  Peabody  died  on  tlie  5th  of  .Tanuary,  1844,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  His  widow  died  on  the 
28lii  of  February,  ISTH,  at  the  age  of  cighty-sovon 
years. 

COI..    FRANCie    PBAnOllY. 

Colonel  Francis  Pealiody  wn*  tbo  son  of  Joseph 
Tcabudy,  of  Sulcin,  ami  ii  linonl  desceiKlant  rnmi 
Lieutenant  Francis  Fcabody,  of  St.  Albnns,  Hcrt- 
furdahire,  Fnf;land,  born  in  1614,  who  canie  lo  New 
England  in  the  ship  "  Planter"  in  1S35  and  first  settled 
in  Ipswich.  In  163S  Lieutenant  Francis  Pcabody  re- 
moved to  Hampton,  in  the  old  county  of  Norfolk,  but 
in  or  about  the  year  1650  took  up  his  pennanent  rcsi- 
deoce  in  Top^lield.  He  married  Mary,  dairghter  of 
lU'girudd  Foster,  and  had  children. 

Joseph,  one  of  his  descendants,  waa  born  Dec.  12, 
17S7,  whose  sketch  is  included  in  Ibis  volume;  mar- 
ried, first,  August  28,  1701,  Catherine,  and  second, 
October  24,  1705,  Elizabeth,  daughters  of  Rev.  Eliaa 
Smith,  of  Middlcton. 

Colonel  Francia  Peabody,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jo- 
seph, born  December  7,  IhOI ,  was  phiced,  at  ten  years 
of  ago,  in  Dummer  Academy,  at  Bylicld,  under  tbe 
care  of  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
wna  placed  in  a  st'tcct  private  school  kept  l>y  Jacob 
Nownjnjj   Kiiapp,  in    IJriglitoi),  where    ho   remained 


four  years.  Hero  ended  bis  ncndcmic  education.  Hia 
predilection  for  scicntitie  pursuits  was  ao  atrong  that 
a  collegiate  career  was  abaniluncd,  and  his  time  and 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  meubanit.'a  and 
chemistry.  In  1820,  at  tbo  ago  of  eighteen,  bo  took 
passage  in  thu  ship  "Augustus,"  belonging  to  bis 
father,  to  Russia  t.o  ro-estubliah  his  bcnUh,  which  bad 
bei'U  seriously  impaired  by  a  fever  which,  during  ita 
ravages,  threatened  his  life  and  bad  left  him  somewhat 
enfeebled.  From  Crnnslndt,  the  port  of  ilcstinatiou, 
Mr.  Pcabody  made  a  tour  into  the  Interior  of  Uuasia 
nnd  returned  home  in  tbo  "AuguKlni''  with  roucwcd 
health  and  it  xcal  fur  bra  cbiwcu  work  til  rung  then  chI 
und  nnilnn-ii.  Ibiring  Ihu  uoxt  two  winUim  ho  at- 
tctiitod  Duurves  of  scicnlinu  lecturm  in  UtrnUin  and 
Philadelphia,  In  thu  liillorcily  forming  uii  uc(|uuint> 
ance  with  tho distinguished  scientist,  Dr.  Ilaro,  which 
proved   of  special  benefit   to   him    in   bis   course  of 

Nor  was  his  enthusiasm  confined  to  scientific  pur- 
Ruits,  His  attention  was  turned  to  military  inatlcra, 
and  OS  wimlcver  subject  be  applied  bis  mind  to  ho 
studied  with  csmcstneBs  and  cosily  mnstcrod,  he  waa 
soon  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  artillery  and  was 
rapidly  promoted  to  a  lieu  ten  ant-colonelcy  of  a  regi- 
ment. In  1825  he  was  transferred  to  the  Infantry  na 
colonel  of  tbo  First  Regiment,  First  Brigade,  Second 
Division  of  tbe  Mnssachnsc-tis  Militia,  and  ever  nl\er- 
warda  bore  the  title  which  be  thi^n  acquired.  Hon. 
Charles  W.  tlpbam,  un  intimate  and  devoted  friend 
of  Colonel  PcalKidy,  in  n  memoir,  to  which  tho  writer 
of  IhiH  sketch  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  material, 
saya  that,  "  having  cxhaust^il  tbe  activities  of  a  mili- 
tary life,  it  had  mi  charinH  for  Francia  I'cahody,  and 
he  forthwith  gave  himself  back  lo  his  prwloininuling 
tastes  nnd  lo  ihe  inexbuuatibic  sutisfactlons  thoy 
nlfordcd  bim.  Yielding  again  and  now  once  for  all 
to  tbo  spirit  of  the  place,  he  renewed  his  philosophi- 
cal and  inventive  operations  and  engagc<l  in  branches 
uriinsiiioHH,  maiiuriicLuring  and  coninierchd,  to  which 
they  kil  bim,  remaining  always  nn  hand,  however,  to 
bear  his  part  in  movements  for  the  general  welfare." 

Colonel  I'cubody  was  among  the  first  to  introduce 
the  system  of  public  lecturea  on  sticnlific  and  literary 
subjects,  which  did  so  much  to  instruct  tbo  last  gen- 
eration nnd  spread  intelligence  among  the  people. 
In  1828  be  gave  a  free  coiirso  of  lectures  in  Franklin 
Hall,  in  Salum,  nn  tile  hintory  and  uses  of  tbo  steam- 
engine,  and  the  next  season  gave  a  similar  course  in 
Concert  Hall,  in  the  same  city,on  electricity.  These 
lectures  awakened  in  the  community  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  knowledge,  which  took  form  in  tho  estab- 
lishment of  lycenina  not  only  in  Kmaux  County,  but 
throughout  tbo  commonwealth. 

CidoncI  Peah'xly  had,  in  182G,  connected  himself 
with  tlie  establishment  of  the  business  of  the  "  Forest 
River  I-ead  Company,"  but  in  1833  lie  built  thepapor- 
inillsin  Middlcton.  At  a  later  date  he  began  on  an 
extended   aciile  Ihu  bnnincits  of  reliniug   sperm  and 
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right  whale  oil  and  tho  manufacture  of  candles,  and 
also  erected  at  Middleton  linseed  oil  mills.  As  Mr. 
Upham  says,  "The  application  of  science  to  practical 
and  useful  arts  was  not  only  the  unwearied  labor,  but 
the  happy  entertainment  of  his  life."  The  establish- 
ments pmjcctcxi  by  him  were  carried  on  by  machinery 
which  owed  their  perfection  to  his  inventive  skill. 

Ue  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  during  many  visits  to  Europe  made  it  his 
business  as  well  as  pleasure  '*to  explore  whatever 
itlustnite<l  tho  upplicution  of  philoHophical  principU^ 
to  the  useful  nrlM."  JliHMcrviccs  in  the  introduction 
of  aluminium  in  dentistry  and  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  flax  are  well  known  to  persons  of  the  last  gen- 
eration interested  in  these  branches  of  science  and 
industry. 

In  1865  Colonel  Peabody  succeeded  Asahel  Hunt- 
ington as  president  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  con- 
tinued in  oflice  until  his  dojitli,  which  occurred  Octo- 
ber 31,  18C7.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1823,  he  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  Samuel  Endicott,  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  John  Endicott,  the  governor  of  the 
plantation  in  lOssex,  and  had  children. 

This  iuadcfiuatc  skctith  of  the  career  of  Colonel 
re:ibody  suggests  tho  prevailing  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter, lie  inherited  wealth,  but  neither  permitted  it  to 
lessen  his  activities  and  paralyze  his  usefulness  nor 
used  it  for  display  or  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  elevation  of  public  taste, 
the  cstabliHhnient  of  pure  inoralily,  the  IiiippineMM  (»r 
his  home  and  the  prosperity  of  his  children  were  the 
ends  he  sought,  and  to  these  ends  he  lavishly  devoted 
his  time  and  means.  lie  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  memory  of  his  warm  heart,  his  open  hand, 
his  cheerful  spirit,  his  unsullied  purity,  his  untar- 
nished integrity  and  his  irreproachable  life  is  still 
fresh  in  the  homes  of  his  native  city. 


DUDLEY   LEAVITT  PICKMAN 

Was  born  in  Salem  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1779. 
He  was  the  fiflh  in  descent  from  Benjamin  Pickman, 
who  came  to  Salem  from  Bristol,  England,  about  the 
year  1GG6.  His  grandfather,  also  named  Benjamin, 
was  asucceasful  and  public-spirited  merchant,  and  it 
was  he  who  built  and  occupied  the  fine  old  house  on 
Essex  Street,  next  to  the  present  East  India  Marine 
Hall.  William,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  man  much  respected  and  esteemed, 
although,  being  a  younger  son,  he  inherited  but  little 
wealth.  Washington  appointed  him  naval  ofHcer  of 
the  port  of  Salem,  which  position  he  held  twelve 
years,  until,  on  the  election  of  .lefferson,  he  was  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  a  Democrat,  lie  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt,  minister  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  in  Salem.  Mrs.  Leavitt  was  a 
sister  of  that  sturdy  old  Federalist,  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering.     William's  eldest  son,  a  young  nmn  of 


great  promise,  bearing  his  father's  name,  was  lost  at 
sea,  and  his  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Daniel 
Abbott,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Dunstable,  (after- 
wards Nashua),  New  Hampshire.    The  second  son, 
Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman,  after  receiving  a  common- 
m^hool  c<lucation,  was  for  a  time  clerk  in  his  father's 
department  at  the  Custom-House;  then,  like  so  many 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  he  followed  the  sea  for  about 
ten  years,  acting  as  supercargo  and  agent  for  several 
well-known  commercial  houses  in  Boston  and  Salem. 
Soon  after  the  War  of  1812  he  commenced  business 
in  Salem,  associateil   with   the  brothers  Nathaniel, 
William  and  Zachariah  F.  Siisbee  and  Robert  Stone. 
This  partnership  continued    for    more    than    thirty 
years.    Their  business  was  extensive,  and  their  ves- 
sels made  voyages  to  all  quarters  of  the  world.    They 
were  among  the  first  to  engage  in  the  trade  with  Zan- 
zibar and  Madagascar,  since  so  successfully  carried 
on  from  Salem,  but  their  principal  business  was  with 
Sumatra,  Java  and  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  ship 
"  Endeavour,"  owned  by  them,  was  built  by  Christo- 
pher Turner,  near  Frye*s  Mills,  in  Salem.    The  brig 
*'  Persia,"  which    was    afterwards    lost  on    Eastern 
Point,  Cape  Ann,  with  all  on  board,  was  launched 
from  near  Phillips^  Wharf,  and  the  ship  "Borneo" 
from  South  Salem.    The  "  Friendship,"  another  of 
their  vessels,  was  attacked  by  Malay  pirates  off  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  after  the  first  olHcer  aud  several 
of  the  crew  had  been  killed,  was  captured  and  plun- 
dered.    In  addition   to  foreign  commerce,  Mr.  Pick- 
man  took  a  strong  interest  in  nmnufacturing  enter- 
[>risc8.     Unlike  most  of  the  merchants  of  that  time, 
who  were  free  traders,  Mr.  Pickman  was  an  early  advo- 
cate of  a  protective  tariff,  believing  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  manufacturing  industries  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    He   was  a 
member  of  each  of  the  companies  which  purchased 
the  land  and  water-power  where  the  cities  of  Lowell, 
Manchester  and  Lawrence  now  stand,  and  also  a  large 
stockholder  in  many  of  the  early  cotton  and  woolen- 
mills  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.    Later, 
he  took  the  same  strong  interest  in  railroads,  then  a 
novelty  and  an  experiment.    Probably,  in  the  records 
of  a  majority  of  the  railroads  first  built  in  New  Eng- 
land   his    name  would    be  found    as    an    original 
subscriber. 

He  performed  valuable  services  in  tho  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  to  both  branches  of  which  he  was 
several  times  elected,  though  not  a  seeker  afler  polit- 
ical office.  Always  ready  to  give  his  time  and 
service  to  public  or  charitable  institutions,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  nee<ly  were  sure  to  find  in  him  a  willing 
friend.  In  politics  an  ardent  Federalist  and  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  ho  actiMl,  after  the 
extinction  of  that  party,  with  the  National  Republi- 
cans and  Whigs. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  North  Church  of 
Salem,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Unitarianism,  many  of  the  clergymen   of 


that  den omi nation  being  among  liia  nioat  valued 
friends.  Btrong  good  senM,  aouiid  judgment,  grvul 
vlenrneas  of  perception  and  BtAlemcnt  were  liia  mott 
Biriking  oliiirncttribUui.  Emiuuiilljr  jtiHt  iiixl  liniinrn- 
bleinull  iiis  dailiiigs  niitl  iluHpiiiiiig  everylliing  liilau 
or  tricky,  lie  wiia  nev«rllie1ew  a  miin  o(  strong  preju- 
dices, but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  bctmy  him  into 
Snjualice.  Mr.  Pickman  wiu  nut  only  nti  uccum- 
plislied  merdinnt,  familiar  witii  everytldng  relating 
to  accounts,  the  laws  and  usnges  of  insurance,  bank- 
ing and  extihangtB,  but  extensive  rending,  aided  liy 
an  excellent  memory,  bad  given  him  a  rant  fund  of 
genenil  information,  partlculiirly  on  hialorloil  and 
gcogniphicul  subjecte  und  tbc  |H)lilica  of  Europe  and 
this  country,  as  well  as  a  goixt  ktiowludge  of  tlie  beat 
Kiigliali  and  French  lit«raUire.  lie  was  a  lurge  nnin 
physically,  fully  six  feet  two  iniilics  in  hcigbt,  of 
Btriking  presence,  wilh  a  Rno  head  and  exiwnsive 
forehead,  indicating  decided  brain-power.  Hie  man- 
ners had  all  the  dignity  and  eonrteay  of  the  old 
school,  The  brick  house  on  the  cornier  of  Chestnut 
and  PiekerinR  Streets,  built  in  1819,  was  occupied  by 
him  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  IS-W.  He 
was  niarriei),  in  1810,  to  Ciitlierine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Sanders,  of  Salem.  Three  children  survived 
him:  Catherine  Sanden,  married  to  Richard  S.  l-'ay, 
of  Boston ;  Eliiabeth  Leavitt,  to  Richard  S.  Rogers, 
of  Salem;  and  William  Dudley,  totVjline,  daughter 
of  Znchariah  V.  t^ilsbce,  of  Solem. 

A  son  of  Ibo  hiet,  born  in  Sidem  in  ISM,  and  n 
granJaon,  born  at  Ueneva,  SwiUurlxml,  in  188A,  both 
bear  the  name  of  Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman. 


riic'iiAEii}  e.  BoaKRs. 
Richaril  Saltonstall  Rogers  wiib  born  in  Siilein 
Jnnuiiry  1.1, 17!HI,  iind  wua  a  linujil  dcwundiiut,  m>t 
from  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  as  has  lieuii  su]>i>o>ieil 
by  some,  but  from  another  John  Rogcra,  a  ciintom- 
porary  of  the  martyr,  living  in  anotlier  part  of  Hug- 
land.  This  John  Rogers  had  two  suns, — the  Rev. 
Richard  Rogers,  of  WeiUherafleld,  and  John,  who 
lived  in  Chelmsford.  The  latter  son,  John,  was  the 
father  of  Rev.  Joiin  Rogcis,  of  Pdlham,  England, 
who  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Itogura,  who 
was  born  in  Haverhill,  England,  in  15'JS,CBme  to  New 
England  in  l(i3(i,  and  was  seUlod  at  Ipewich  in  KiST. 
The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  married  Marguret  Crane, 
and  was  the  lather  of  Rev.  John  Rogeia,  of  Ipiwich, 
born  in  Coggeshall,  England,  in  11130,  who  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1049,  and  was  ils  president 
from  April  10,  l(iS2,  until  his  death,  July  2,  1GS4. 
The  Rev.  John  Rogers,  the  preaident,  married  Eliza- 
liHh  nennifuin,  and  was  the  Oilhor  of  another  Uev. 
.l.'liii  Itogcrx,  <il'  Ipawitb,  who  wim  lH>rii  in  Ipwii-h 
in  IliUll,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  H>Hi.  The  last 
Jidiu  married  Martha  Whittinglium,  and  woa  the  father 
of  rtpv.Nutliaiiiel  Rogcra,  of  Ipawich.  born  Septem- 
ber  'A-i,  17(11,  and   a  graduate   al  Harvard   in    1721. 


The  Rev.  Nnthatiiel  Rogers  married,  Hrst,  December 
2A,  1733,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Ijevcrett,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  Oollege,  and  widow  of  Oolonol  Jnhn 
mm.  of  l[iHwieh,and  aci-nnd,  Mary,  daughter  of 
nas  Ihirnani,  and  the  widow  of  Daniel  tHunifiml. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  Nathaniel,  born  March  11, 
17^2,  and  a  groduato  at  Harvard  in  17H2.  The  la*! 
Nathaniel  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Abraham  Dodge,  and  liail  Nathaniel  Levereit, 
August  0,  ITSA,  who  married,  October  ^4,  1818,  Har- 
riot, daughter  of  Aaron  Wait,  of  Salem ;  John 
Whittingliam,  who  married  Austin,  daughter  of  Colo- 
nel Benjamin  I'ickman.  of  Sniom;  Riehnrd  S.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  Jimuary  lit,  I7W);  William 
Augnstua,  who  graduaUxl  at  Harvard  in  IBU;  luid 
Daniel  Dennison,  who  died  in  infaney. 

About  the  year  1790,  after  iho  birth  of  his  two 
oldest  children,  Nathaniel  Rogers  reroovetl  from  Ips- 
wich tn  Hidcm.  Uiuhard  Saltonstall,  with  his 
brothers,  wiui  educated  at  the  i.';tinimon  achnela,  and 
in  esrly  manhood  entered  with  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm U|Km  a  huaineas  career.  At  that  time  Jeruth- 
mnel  Peireo,  tlie  father  of  Benjamin  Peiree,  librarian 
iif  Harvard  College  from  1820  to  ISUl.  and  grand- 
father of  the  late  BenJHmin  I'eirce,  professor  of 
astronomy  and  mnthcmatitx  at  Harvard,  was,  with 
Aaron  Wait,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wait  &  Puree, 
largely  engaged  in  Salem  in  the  foreign  trade.  Na- 
thitiiicl  l^verett  Rogen,  the  oldest  brother  of  Rich- 
ard, nmrrie<l,  in  1S13,  Harriet,  thu  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wait,  and  through  hiu  inlluenec  Kichard  obtained 
large  conaignments  of  merchandise  to  Rusiia,  and 
spent  several  years  in  that  country  engaged  In  the 
management  of  the  affaiiB  of  that  enterprising  house. 
In  ISIG  he  sailed  as  aupercargo  iii  the  ship  "  Friend- 
ship," beUinging  to  the  aanio  house,  on  a  voyage  to 
I.islMn  and  CidcuttJi,  und  aAer  succewive  voyiigui  in 
that  capacity,  and  one  voyage  on  the  ship  "  Tartar," 
aa  master,  he,  with  hia  next  olde-it  brolher,  John 
Whiltinghaui  Rogers,  was  taken  into  iturlnurship  by 
hia  oldest  brotlmr,  Nathaniel  T^verett  Rogers,  who 
had  already  catnblis)iod  himself  at  Sidcm  in  foreign 
traile,  under  the  nuniu  of  Itogent  llruthcra.  The  (.hnsi 
brothers,  all  of  whom  were  ipiick-sighlutl,  <]uiek- 
wilted  and  ijulek  to  ait  wliero  shrewd  cidculntiou  and 
clear  judguient  lii)  the  way,  started  at  once  an  a 
career  which,  during  twenty  years,  overcame  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

The  older  readers  of  this  sketch  will  remember 
the  veasels  in  their  employ  and  the  captains  who 
commanded  them, — the  "  Orolius,"  "  Augustus," 
"  Tybee,"  "  Clay,"  "  Nerous,"  "  Quill "  and  "  Charles 
Daggett,"  will  bo  rocognixcd  as  names  of  vessels  of 
which  not  a  timber- In  tad  nnnainH,  while  the  namt^  of 
Lhclr  maaUira -Wood bury.  Ward,  HU-rry.  Nral,  Far- 
ley, Vnndcrford,  Kinsman,  litinison,  King,  Miigford, 
Rowditch,  Brookbouse  and  Previn — only  recall  the 
past  and  ila  busy  days  of  active  commercial  life. 
Wilh  these  slilpa  and   maslera  the   Rogerv  UroLhera 
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were  the  pioneera  in  the  Zanzibar  and  New  Holland 
trades,  and  besides  numerous  voyages  to  South 
America  and  various  European  ports,  there  were  per- 
formed l>y  tlirm  more  than  one  hnnflrcd  and  twenty 
voyii|;cH  around  either  Cape  JJorn  or  tlio  Ca|>c  of 
Good  Hope. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facilities  which 
ocean  cables  afford  to  the  merchant  who  sends  his  ship 
to-day  into  distant  seas  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  judgment  and  skill  and  heroic  courage  without 
which  no  man  could  successfully  engnge  in  foreign 
commerce  fifty  years  ago.  Now  the  owner  communi- 
cates with  his  master  in  every  port,  and  orders  are 
postponed  to  meet  the  exigencies  as  they  arise.  Then 
a  one  or  two  or  three  years'  voyage  was  planned  at 
the  start,  and  its  successful  termination  was  a  triumph 
of  business  skill.  Of  this  skill  the  Rogers  Brothers 
were  largely  the  possessors  and  until  unexpected  and 
undeserved  reverses  met  them,  in  1842,  their  career 
was  smooth  and  prosperous. 

But  the  reverses  were  not  suflicient  to  discourage 
or  depress  Mr.  RrOgers.  He  met  them  with  the  same 
undaunted  courage  which  he  had  always  exhibited 
when  perils  threatened  and  disaster  was  nigh.  He 
again  adopted  the  occupation  of  his  early  life  and 
sailed  as  supercargo  to  Australia  in  the  ship  "lantlic," 
Captain  Woodbury,  opening  with  Iiojic  a  new  chapter 
in  liii  life.  He  afterwards  became  engjiged  in  com- 
merce to  some  extent  with  his  brotlicr-in-law,  W.  D. 
Pickmnn,  of  Salcni  and  Boston,  and  never  ])ornnttcd 
himself,  us  long  as  hejillli  and  strength  roniainod  to 
fall  away  from  active  and  absorbing  pursuits. 

Mr.  Rogers  married.  May  14,  1822,  Sarah  G., 
daughter  of  Hon.  Jacob  Crowninshield,  and  had  Wil- 
liam Crowninshield;  Richard  Den ison,  who  married 
Martha  Endicott,  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Pea- 
body;  Jacob  Crowninshield,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Peabody;  Sarah  and 
George.whodied  early;  and  Arthur  SaltonstAll. He  mar- 
ried, second,  March  17, 1847,  Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  of  Salem,  and  had  Dudley 
Pickering;  George  Willoughby,  who  married  Jose- 
phine l/ird,  of  P<'abody ;  and  Eliznbeth  P.,  who 
nnirried  Mr.  l*onnd,  and  resides  in  England. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  who  never  sought  popularity 
nor  office.  His  individuality  was  strong,  his  opinions 
were  his  own  and  not  easily  changed,  his  will  was 
indomitable,  and  for  many  years  his  influence  in 
political  and  civil  life  was  marked.  He  was  at 
various  times  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Salem  and  of  the  Legislature,  but  the  methods  of 
modern  politicians  were  distasteful  to  him  and  he  had 
no  ambition  to-  keep  them  company.  He  died  June 
H,  1873,  at  Salem,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty -three 
years. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BBRTKAM. 

Among  the  names  which  Salem  holds  in  loving  and 
lasting  remembrance,  there  are  few,  if  any,  which  are 
15} 


more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of  John  Bertram. 
He  waa  a  notable  representative  of  a  class  of  men 
who,  as  civilization  advances,  grow  more  and  more 
importaTit  in  their  influence  upon  society.  In  a  bus- 
iness age  like  <»nr  own,  a  great  merchant  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  factor  of  force.  He  and  his  work  touch  the 
community  at  an  infinite  number  of  points.  His 
honest  successes  are  an  inspiration  to  the  multitude 
of  workers,  the  patience  and  industry  by  which  he 
wins  his  wealth  and  standing  are  a  rebuke  to  the 
idlers  who  take  life  easily  and  hope  to  find  short  cuts 
to  fortune,  his  methods  are  suggestive  and  healthful, 
and  his  history  is  a  school  book  for  beginners  to 
study.  In  the  record  of  human  activities  there  is 
nothing  finer  than  the  story  of  the  career  of  a  truly 
great  and  honorable  merchant. 

And  both  as  a  great  and  honorable  merchant  John 
Bertram  was  exceptionally  eminent  He  owed  noth* 
ing  to  fortune.  Born  in  humble  circumstances  with  no 
friends  to  push  him,  and  no  capital  with  which  to 
begin  the  world,  he  shouldered  himself  to  the  first 
rank  of  successful  business  men  by  sheer  force  of 
will  and  patient  endurance.  He  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  February  11,  1796.  His  family 
were  residents  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  to  which 
parish  his  ancestry  as  far  back  as  he  was  able  to 
trace  it  had  always  belonged.  The  Bertram 
family  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  in 
the  somewhat  peculiar  society  of  the  unique  island 
which  is  both  French  and  English.  The  ancient 
parish  church  is  still  standing,  and  in  later  life  Mr. 
Bertram  had  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  the  very  local* 
ity  where,  as  a  boy,  he  had  played,  and  of  entering 
again  the  old  church  in  whose  very  shadow  he  had 
perhaps  in  his  earlier  years  nursed  ambitions  and 
hopes  that  were  to  be  realized  in  his  later  life.  Be- 
yond question,  that  old  church  and  its  surroundings 
had  something  to  do  with  imparting  a  permanent 
tinge  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  for  through  a  long 
life  he  showed  a  profound  reverence  for  and  interest 
in  religious  matters,  and  a  sketch  of  the  old  church 
procured  in  his  later  years  waa  one  of  the  most  highly 
estcenuMi  of  his  household  treasures. 

The  family  ciuiio  to  America  in  J807,  and  settled  in 
Salem.  Like  all  adventurous  Salem  boys  of  that  day, 
John  conceived  a  grand  passion  for  the  sea.  The 
shop  where  he  worked  was  within  hearing  of  the  lap* 
ping  of  the  waves,  and  through  the  windows  he  could 
catch  sight  of  the  lines  of  masts  and  the  white  gleam 
of  the  canvass  and  the  songs  of  the  sailors  outward 
or  homeward  bound,  seemed  to  invite  him  to  become 
a  wanderer  on  the  ocean.  At  last  a  decision  was 
reached,  and  in  December,  1812,  Captain  Bertram, 
then  sixteen  years  old,  ship]>cd  for  his  first  voyngo  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Alexandria  and  Lisbon, 
rated  on  the  ship's  lists  as  a  "  boy "  with  a  pay  of 
five  dollars  a  month.  Then  came  the  exciting  times 
of  the  War  of  1812,  and  afler  his  return  from  his  first 
voyage  he  followed  the  adventurous  life  of  a  privateer 
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until  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  on  board  the  prison 
ship  *'  Alicant/'  at  Bermuda,  and  in  1815  one  of  the 
unhappy  captives  confined  in  the  prison  ship  at 
Plymouth,  England. 

The  close  of  the  war  released  Captain  Bertram  from 
his  captivity,  and  he  found  himself  at  home  again, 
with  very  little  to  show  for  his  years  of  hard  service. 
But  the  boy's  romance  had  become  the  purpose  of 
the  man,  and  he  was  soon  afloat  again,  serving  in 
vessel  after  vessel,  voyaging  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
rising  from  grade  to  grade,  until  he  found  himself  in 
command,  retiring  from  the  hard  life  of  the  sea  in 
18'i2,  after  twenty  years  of  tasking  and  faithful  ser- 
vice. From  thence  on  he  continued  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  commercial  business  until  1848,  when  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  set  the  world  on  fire. 
Captain  Bertram  was  quick  to  discern  the  value  of 
this  new  opening  for  business,  and  sent  out  the  first 
vessel  from  the  States  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  and 
the  third  vessel  which  arrived  from  any  port.  He, 
with  others,  subsequently  built  a  number  of  ships  for 
the  trade,  mo.^t  of  them  clippers,  some  of  them  very 
large.  From  1852  to  1858  he  gradually  narrowed  the 
range  of  his  commercisl  business,  until  at  last  he 
confined  it  to  trade  in  the  Indian  seas.  In  1850  he 
became  interested  in  Western  railroads,  and  carried 
into  the  new  business  the  same  energy  and  caution 
and  foresight  which  had  characterized  him  in  other 
departments  of  activity.  There,  as  elsewhere,  his 
ability  commanded  success,  and  his  faculty  for  organ- 
ization enabled  him  to  8})end  his  last  years  with  his 
business  so  well  in  hand,  that  he  was  free  from 
anxiety  and  relieved  from  overburdensome  labor. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  intermit  his  vigilance. 
Useful  occupation  wiu)  his  delight,  and  ho  devoutly 
believed  that  if  a  man  wished  to  be  well  served,  he 
must  serve  himself.  His  quiet  odice  was  an  observa- 
vatory,  whose  windows  looked  north,  south,  cast  and 
west,  and  he  kept  watch  of  what  was  going  on  that 
concerned  him,  both  on  the  far  shores  of  Zanzibar 
and  beyond  the  roll  of  the  Mississippi.  Wherever 
the  business  was  the  man  was,  to  plan  and  oversee 
and  superintend. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  about  Captain 
Bertram — certainly  the  thing  by  which  he  will  be 
longest  and  most  lovingly  remembered — was  his  open- 
bandedneus.  He  was  no  importunate  creditor  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  number  of  obligations 
due  him,  which  were  cancelled  without  payment,  will 
never  appear  u[)on  the  open  record.  Impatient  as  he 
might  be  at  any  attem)>t  to  defraud  him,  intolerant 
as  he  was  o(  all  shifllessness  and  extravagance,  yet 
when  mislbrtnne  overtook  his  dcbtoi's,  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  him.  Instead  (»f  being  their 
persecutor,  demanding  the  pound  of  flesh  nominated 
in  tlie  bond,  he  was  sure  to  become  their  helper.  He 
took  especial  interest  in  young  men  in  their  early 
business  struggles,  and  was  ready  to  assist  them,  both 
with  advice,  which,  however  valuable,  is  cheap,  and 


also  with  financial  aid,  which  most  men  do  not  fur- 
nish 80  readily.  He  had  been  young  himself,  and 
knew  all  the  perplexities  of  beginnings,  and,  out  of 
his  own  experience,  caught  the  impulse  to  save 
others  from  what  he  had  suflered  himself. 

And  this  0|>en- handedness  was  not  a  matter  of  sel- 
fish calculation.  It  came  out  of  large-lieartednesa. 
This  business  consideration  was  supplemented  by 
most  munificent  liberality.  During  the  dark  days 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  a  most  intense 
patriot,  in  pur^e  as  well  as  profession.  The  wants  of 
the  soldiers  never  plead  with  him  in  vain,  and  be 
often  auticipatctl  the  cry  for  help  before  it  was  ut- 
tered. The  records  of  the  Grand  Army  show  that 
this  generous  interest  was  not  a  momentary  enthusi- 
asm. To  the  close  of  his  life  he  kept  in  mind  the 
needs  and  the  deserts  of  the  defenders  of  the  Union, 
and  his  unrecorded  liberalities  in  their  behalf  were 
quite  as  numerous  as  his  formal  donations.  The  for- 
lorn condition  of  the  race  whom  the  war  liberated 
was  constantly  and  pressingly  present  with  him,  and 
any  plan  for  their  elevation  was  sure  to  receive  gen- 
erous consideration  at  his  hand ;  so  that  he  made 
himself  powerfully  felt  in  the  schools  and  e<luejitional 
movements  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  frcedmen. 
Soldiers  and  freed  men  alike  never  lost  a  better  friend 
than  Mr.  Bertram. 

The  needs  of  his  own  community  made  constant 
and  large  demands  upon  his  sympathy.  He  was 
always  ready  to  listen  to  a  story  of  want,  and  no  de- 
serving applicant  fuilc<l  of  a  helping  as  well  as  a 
hearing.  His  generous  instincts  often  foresaw  the 
formal  appeal  for  assistance.  He  kept  a  list,  to 
which  he  was  constantly  adding  new  names,  of  needy 
families,  to  whom  he  annually  sent  sujiplies  of  fuel, 
and  he  left  in  trust  to  the  city  a  large  amount,  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  usetl  year  by  year  in  pro- 
viding wood  and  coal  for  the  poor,  and  no  nobler  or 
more  judicious  legacy  wiu*  ever  made.  Morning  by 
morning  his  hand  kindles  the  fires  on  scores  of  the 
hearthstones  of  the  destitute,  and  his  memory  is  kept 
alive  by  the  gracious  light  and  warmth  in  multitudes 
of  the  homes  of  poverty.  A  benefaction  of  that  sort 
is  a  well-considered  charity. 

Captain  Bertram's  liberalities  of  this  nature  were 
numerous.  His  gifts  to  the  Salem  Hospital,  his 
establishment  of  the  Bertram  Home  for  Aged  ]\ren, 
his  legacy  to  the  (Jliildren's  Frientls'  Society  were  all 
on  a  muniflcent  scale,  and  will  go  on  doing  a  work  of 
blessing  for  generations  to  come. 

No  other  single  citizen  of  Salem  has  done  more  for 
the  good  name  and  real  welfare  of  the  municipality 
than  Captain  .fohn  Hertram.  His  life  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  wise  and  generous  giving 
does  not  imj»overish  a  man.  The  serene  content  of 
his  old  age  was  the  result  of  a  useful  and  unselfish 
life, — a  forcible  and  instructive  lesson  to  those  whose 
highest  ideal  of  living  is  a  constant  struggle  for 
merely  personal  advantage.     The  tears  of  the  hun- 
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dreds  whom  he  had  helped,  that  watered  his  grave 
when  he  was  borne  to  his  rest  at  the  ripe  term  of 
eighty-six  years,  were  the  most  satisfying  tribute 
which  any  man  can  receive.  The  regret  at  his  Iors, 
with  which  his  name  is  always  s|N)kcn,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  a  useful  and  generous  life  is  the  fairest 
which  any  man  can  live.  This  is  the  true  earthly 
immortality  which  is  best  worth  the  having. 

So  long  as  Salem  is  well  spoken  of  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  ancient  city,  there  will  be 
coupled  with  its  other  claims  to  regard  and  renown 
the  name  of  John  Ukiitham. 


JACOB  PUTNAM. 

The  late  Jacob  Putnam  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  leather  business  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  kindly  nature,  of  indomitable  energy  and  un- 
flinching integrity,  and  possessed  a  large  share  of  that 
intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  success  in  every  vocation. 

lie  was  of  English  descent  and  tniccd  his  lincngc 
buck  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  John  Putnam,  of  Aylesbury,  lUickinghnm 
County,  England,  who,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
saile<l  from  I^ondon,  in  1G31,  for  New  England.  He 
disembarked  that  same  year  in  lioston,  and,  after  a 
short  stay  in  Churlestown,  proci^cded  with  his  family 
to  the  then  infant  village  of  Salem,  and  here  fixed 
his  new  place  of  abode.  That  lie  had  been  a  man  of 
note  and  had  attiiincd  prominence  in  his  native  coun- 
try is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  tract  of  land  in  Salem 
was  now  granted  to  him  by  the  Crown  for  distin- 
guished services  rendered  to  the  English  government. 
Upon  this  tract  he  soon  erected  a  house  for  himself 
and  one  also  for  each  of  his  three  sons,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  subjugation  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
development  and  improvement  of  his  new  estate. 
His  family  increased  and  multiplied  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  by  the  achievements  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers the  family  name  of  Putnam  has  attained  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  both  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  of  war.  The  immediate  descendants  of  this  first 
emigrant  were  active,  discreet  and  courngeons  men, 
fully  alive  to  all  the  interests  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England  and  active  and  stirring  in  all  the  ex- 
citing struggles  which  marked  our  colonial  history. 
They  took  part  in  all  the  combats  with  the  Indians, 
at  Bloody  Brook,  Brookfield,  Lancaster  and  other  now 
famous  fights.  The  family  soon  attained  prominence 
in  Salem  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  Ti>»ex  County, 
thesfjund  judgment  and  vigorous  integrity  of  its  mem- 
bers making  them  fit  leaders  in  all  new  enterprises, 
from  the  institution  of  a  church  to  the  prosecution  of 
a  business  venture,  and  safe  guides  to  wise  decisions 
on  the  many  knotty  points  that  tasked  the  ingenuity 
of  our  ancestors  as  they  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  our  present  commonwealth. 

General  Israel  Putnam  was  from  one  of  the  branches 


of  this  family ;  and  his  impetuous  zeal  and  daring, 
which  might  have  degenerated  into  audacity  had  it 
not  been  so  shrewdly  tempered  with  New  England 
discretion,  have  been  displayed  in  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

One  of  the  sons  of  this  John  Putnam,  the  founder 
of  the  family,  was  Nathaniel,  and  through  him,  his 
son  Benjamin,  his  grandson  Stephen,  and  his  great- 
grandson  Stephen,  the  younger,  a  share  of  the  ances- 
tral estate  originally  granted  by  the  Crown  to  John 
PutTiam  came  to  Jacob  Putnam,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  fiflli  in  the  line  of  descent  from  the  origi- 
nal settler.  Jacob  Putnam  was  born  at  Danvers  No- 
vember 17,  1780,  near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  grew  up  to  manhood  in  Salem  and  in  Danvers. 
He  did  not  enjoy  great  opportunities  of  education, 
having  to  depend  upon  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  for  the  slender  education  which  he  ob- 
tained from  others.  But  his  best  education,  as  is  not 
infrccjuenlly  the  case,  was  that  which  ho  owed  to 
himself  alone.  He  had  inherited  the  traits  of  his  an- 
ccHlors  in  no  small  measure,  and  his  good  judgment 
and  common  sense  enabled  him  always  to  be  equal  to 
the  demands  of  any  situation  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  fully  capable  of  carrying  on  an  active  busi- 
ness career.  The  same  adventurous  spirit  which  had 
found  vent  in  the  daring  achievements  of  General  Put- 
nam led  Jacob  Putnam  in  his  early  manhood  to  seek 
fortune  in  maritime  commerce;  but  his  sound  judg- 
ment soon  persuaded  him  to  settle  down  into  the 
steady  pursuits  of  a  busuiess  life.  In  the  year  1805 
he  made  a  trip  to  Calcutta  in  the  good  ship  "  Boston 
Packet,"  and  was  absent  from  his  home  for  two  years. 

Upon  his  return  to  S.ilem  from  this  voyage,  in  the 
year  1807,  he  established  himself  in  the  hide  and 
leather  business.  This  business  he  prosecuted  in  all 
its  branches,  dealing  in  hides,  tanning,  currying  and 
marketing  the  finished  product,  extending  his  opera- 
tions as  opportunities  offered,  and  always  availing 
himself  of  whatever  improvements  were  within  his 
reach.  He  also  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade 
importing  both  hides  and  India  rubber  from  that 
countrv.  He  was  interested  in  the  Sumatra  trade  and 
became  a  ship-owner  and  importer.  He  continued 
the  active  prosecution  of  his  business  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  18,  1866,  when  it  passed  to 
his  youngest  son,  George  F.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  the 
present  proprietor. 

Mr.  Putnam's  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
James  Silver,  of  Salem,  an  East  India  merchant. 

Though  Mr.  Putnam  held  himself  aloof  from  any 
political  office,  he  was  a  highly  public-spirited  man, 
and  always  took  a  sagacious  and  intelligent  interest 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  improvement  of  his  na- 
tive city.  His  generous  and  kindly  nature  was 
also  active  in  many  directions,  especially  in  private 
charities,  for  he  had  none  of  that  vanity  which  seeks 
to  make  a  public  display  of  its  benefactions;  and  his 
I  humane  and  kindly  disposition    was  known  by  its 
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fruits  to  many  a  poor  family,  which  had  good  reason 
to  mourn  his  death. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  also  a  man  of  deep  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism and  eager  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  doing  duty 
on  the  sou-coast  defenses  at  Salem,  and  serving  the 
public  and  his  country  in  other  directions.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the 
religious  enterprises  of  his  day,  hoth  in  his  native 
city  and  in  the  country  at  large,  and  contributed  gen- 
erously towards  their  support.  He  was  interested  in 
fostering  everything  that  would  promote  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  his  community  and  of  his 
country.  A  man  of  tlie  highest  probity  and  honor, 
his  character  was  unstained,  and  he  died  respected 
and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 


STKPllEN   0.  PHILLIPS. 

Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips  was  descended  from 
Rev.  George  Phillips,  who  was  the  son  of  Christopher 
Phillips,  of  Rainham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land. Rev.  George  Phillips  was  born  in  1593,  and 
was  educated  at  Tittleslmll.  Ho  entered  Gouville  & 
Cain's  College,  Cambridge,  April  20,  IGIO,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.  H.  1613  and  A.  M.  in  1617.  He  came 
to  New  England  in  the  "  Arbella"  in  1630,  and  set- 
tled in  Watertown,  where  he  died.  By  a  first  wife, 
who  was  a  Ilayward,  he  had  a  son,  Samuel,  horn  in 
1625,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1050,  and  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  IC/ekiel  Rogers  as  minister  of  Rowley. 
Samuel  married,  in  1G51,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Appleton,  a  native  of  England,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Ii)swich.  By  a  second  wife  (Elizabeth 
Welden)  Rev.  George  Phillips  had  Zerobabel,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1G32;  Jonathan,  October  10,  1G33;  Theophihis, 
April  28,  1G8G;  A nnible,  October,  1G37;  Ephraim, 
1G40;  Obadiali,  1G41  ;  and  Abiel.  .Jonathan,  one  of 
tliese  children,  married,  January  2G,  1(>80,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Holland  (Harvard  College, 
lGir>),  was  a  schoolmaster  and  nuigistrato,  and  died  ut 
Watertown,  his  native  place,  in  1704.  His  children 
were  Sarah,  born  September  14,  1G82;  Abigail,  April 
22,  1G88;  Jonathan,  1G85 ;  George,  Nathaniel,  Eliza- 
beth, Ruth,  Sarah  and  Hannah.  Jonathan,  one  of 
these  children,  was  born  in  Watertown,  and  married, 
February  27,  1717,  Hepzibah,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Parker,  of  that  place.  He  removed,  in  1719,  to  Mar- 
blehcad,  and.  about  1740,  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  ho 
died.  Ills  children  were  Stephen,  born  July  18» 
1718,  Ruth  and  others.  Stephen,  one  of  these  chil- 
dren, was  born  in  Watertown,  and  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Elkins,  of  Marblehead.  He  was 
a  prominent  man,  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and,  in  Revolutioiuiry  times,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  a  nicmher  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and 
Correspondence,  lie  died  in  Marblehead  March  1, 
1801.  Ilia  children  were  Mary,  born  August  22,  1755  ; 
Elizabeth,  November  28,  1757  ;  Sarah,  February  23, 
17G0;  Stephen.  November  |13,  1764;  Lydia,  January 


17, 1767 ;  William,  November  15, 1769.  Stephen,  one 
of  these  children,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  and  for 
some  years  was  a  ship-master  in  the  employ  of  E. 
Hasket  Derby,  of  Salem.  About  the  year  1800  he  re- 
moved toSidem,  after  whicli  time  ho  was  engaged  in 
commerce,  except  during  the  hist  few  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  spent  his  summers  on  his  estate  in  North 
Danvers.  Salem  continued,  however,  to  he  his  resi- 
dence, and  there  he  died  October  19,  1838.  He  mar- 
ried Dorcas,  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Dorcas  (March) 
Woodbridge,  of  Salem,  who  died  at  Salem  June  15, 
1802. 

Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  son  of  the  last-named  Stephen,  and 
was  born  in  Salem  November  4,  1801.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished character  of  his  ancestry  is  not  confined  to 
the  family  whose  name  he  bore.  Through  his  mother 
(Dorcas  Woodbridge)  he  was  descended  from  Rev. 
John  Woodbridge,  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  iifleenth  century,  whose  son  John 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  same  faith,  as  did  a  line 
of  four  direct  descendants,  all  clergymen,  and  all 
named  J<d)n.  The  last  John,  minister  at  Stanton 
Witts,  in  England,  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Parker,  and  sister  of  Thomas  Parker,  who 
came  to  New  England  and  settled  in  Newbury  in 
1695.  His  son.  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  came  to  New 
England  in  1635,  and  died  in  Newbury,  March  17, 
1605.  He  marric<l,  in  1630,  Mary,  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Dudley,  and  thus  the  Dudley  as  well  as 
the  Woodbridge  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  Phillips 
family.  Nor  is  this  all ;  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  son 
of  the  last  Rev.  John,  and  great-grandfather  of  Dorcas 
(Woodbridge)  Phillips,  married  Mary,  grand-daughter 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  the  author  of  the 
**  Body  of  Liberties,"  adopted  as  a  code  of  laws  by  the 
(icneral  ('ourt  of  MasHauhuselts  in  l(i41. 

Mr.  Phillips  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810,  uinl  at 
once  entered  into  active  business  as  a  merchant,  and 
in  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  the  head  of  a 
family,  an  extensive  busin&ss  num  and  Representative 
in  the  General  Court.  On  the  6th  of  November  in 
that  year  he  married  Jane  Appleton,  daughter  of 
Willard  Peelc,  of  Salem,  who  died  December  19,1837. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  1838,  he  married  Margaret 
Mason  Pecle,  sister  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  at 
Salem  July  15,  1883.  The  children  of  his  first  wife 
were  Stephen  Henry,  born  August  Ki,  1S23,  wlumu 
sketch  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  ;  Willard 
Peele,  September  7,  1825,  well  known  in  recent  years 
as  one  of  the  efficient  and  successful  trustees  and  man- 
agers of  the  ICastern  Railroad;  (leorge  William,  No- 
vember 27,  1827  (Harvard,  1847);  Henry  Ware^ 
August  10,  ISlii);  Jane  reele,  February  24,  1833;' 
Margaret  Peele  and  Catharine  Peele  (twins).  .June  30, 
1835;  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  December  7,  1837.  The 
children  of  his  second  wife  were  Walter  Mason,  May 
26,  1839;  Charles   Appleton,  January  30,  1841  (Har- 
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Yard,  1860) ;   Edward  Woodbridge,  August  3, 1842 ; 
and  Catharine,  July  7, 1844. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  native  city, 
a  man  of  overflowing  public  spirit,  and  with  a  heart 
which  beat  with  warm  sympathy  in  response  to  the 
ap|>cal8  of  his  neighlnirs  and  fcllow-townsmoii  in  be- 
half of  all  deserving  enterprises  and  charities.  The 
educational  interests  of  Salem  won  his  early  and  con- 
stant aid  and  support,  and  for  many  years  he  pre- 
sided over  the  board  which  had  them  in  charge.  In 
1830  ho  wan  chosen  State  Senator,  and  in  1834 
was  chosen  in  the  place  of  llnfuM  (/lio:iU%  who  had 
resigned  his  seat,  to  represent  the  l!>«cx  South  Dis- 
trict in  Congress.  His  duties  in  Washington  were 
ably  performed,  and  by  his  generous  spirit,  his 
thorough  integrity,  his  business  methods  and  his 
kindly  deportment,  he  won  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  both  political  friends  and  foes.  The  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  brother  Jlef>rc8ontJitivcs  was 
well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ilnrdin,  of  Kentucky,  whom 
Mr.  Cnshing  described  as  "  the  gray-hjiircfl  Nestor  of 
the  ItoUMc,  and  iU  perpetually  Hunrliii^  TliorHitos,'' 
who,  in  a  reply  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  riiillipH,  said  that 
"if  all  the  nienibers  of  (ho  House  wore  like  thin  gen- 
tleman from  MansachunettH,  God  would  never  have  re- 
pented that  he  made  man." 

After  one  re-election,  in  183G,  Mr.  Phillips  retired 
from  Omgrenn,  and  in  1839  was  chosen  to  succeed 
licverett  Saltonstall  as  mayor  of  Salem,  lie  held 
oHice  three  years,  and  on  his  retirement  gave  the 
amount  of  his  entire  8:ilary  to  the  city  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Bowditch 
and  Fisk  Schools.  In  1848  and  1840  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Free-Soil  party  for  Governor, and  during 
those  and  succee^liiig  years  was  an  active  purtici|>aiit 
in  those  movements  which  resulteil  in  the  organi/ji- 
tion  of  the  Republican  party. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  confronted 
by  adversities  in  business,  and  though  beyond  middle 
age,  with  a  hopeful  spirit  and  an  undaunted  courage, 
of  which  younger  men  might  well  be  proud,  he  set 
himself  about  to  repair  and  rebuild  his  fortune.  He 
engaged  in  extensive  timber  and  lumber  enterprises 
on  the  St.  Maurice  and  Three  Rivers,  in  Canada, 
where  his  thinl  son,  George  William,  was  established 
for  their  care  and  su|>ervision.  Aller  a  visit  to  the 
field  of  his  operations,  in  1857,  he  took  passage  at 
Quebec  in  the  steamer  "  Montreal,''  for  Montreal,  on 
Friday,  the  26th  of  June,  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing home.  On  the  same  afternoon  the  steamer  took 
fire,  twelve  or  firieen  miles  alM)ve  (Quebec,  opposii-e 
Cape  Rouge,  and  only  about  one  huiidre<l  and  fifty  of 
the  four  hundred  passengers  on  board  were  rescued. 
Among  those  who  lost  their  lives  was  Mr.  Phillips. 
His  son  sent  news  of  the  disaster  to  Salem  bv  tele- 
graph  the  next  day,  stating  that  his  father's  body  had 
been  recovered,  and  would  reach  Salem  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  At  sunset  on  Saturday,  afler  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  sad  news,  all  the  bells  of  the  city  were 


tolled,  and  on  Sunday  appropriate  allusions  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Phillips  were  made  in  all  the  churches, 
and  the  flags  of  the  shipping  and  armories  and  engine- 
houses  were  displayed  ot  half-mast.  On  Tuesday,  June 
30,  the  funeral  took  place  at  Barton  Square  Church, 
and  the  remains  of  him,  whom  the  city  regarded  almost 
as  its  father  and  every  man  as  his  benefactor  and  friend; 
were  consigned  to  the  grave.  The  Kewhuryport  Her- 
old  said  :  **  With  a  fortune  or  without  it,  we  do  not 
know  the  man  that  Essex  County  could  not  as  well 
have  spared.  He  was  one  of  nature*8  noblemen,  and 
as  an  able,  lir>neHt,  sincere  Christian  man,  mlded 
worth  to  the  human  race  by  belonging  to  it."  And 
every  reader  of  the  Herald  said  Amen. 


WILLIAM   HUNT. 

William  Hunt  was  born  in  Salem  April  25,  1804. 
lie  was  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Captain  I^wis 
Hunt,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Salem 
about  IfiGO.  His  father's  name  was  William.  When 
a  mere  lad  he  wits  employed  by  Mr.  Jonas  Warren, 
in  his  store  at  Danversport.  After  remaining  there 
a  short  time  he  entered  wsi  clerk  in  the  store  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Blood,  on  Derby  Street,  Salem,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1823,  when  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Brookhouse,  who  had  recently  commenced  in 
the  African  trade.  After  a  few  years  he  was  given 
an  interest  in  the  businciw,  which  was  continued  un- 
til the  death  of  Mr.  Brookhouse,  in  1806.  They 
transacted  a  very  large  business,  which  was  extended 
to  the  interior  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  imported 
large  quantities  of  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  ivory  and 
hides.  At  one  time  they  owned  more  than  twenty 
Khi|>s  and  bar(|ues.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Brookhouse 
Mr.  Hunt  ctmtinucd  the  business  with  Robert  Brook- 
house, Jr.,  Joseph  H.  Hanson  and  Captain  Nathan 
Frye,  until  March  27,  1869,  when  the  last  voyage  was 
completed,  and  he  retired  from  business  with  ample 
means. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  married  to  Austis  Slocom,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Becket)  Slocom,  March  24, 
1831.  Two  sons — William  Dean  and  Lewis — ^and  two 
daughters — Mary  Dean  Hersey  and  Sarah  Becket  Put- 
nam— survive  him.    Ho  died  August  3,  1883. 

Mr.  Hunt  enjoy e<l  a  high  reputation  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  honorable  merchant.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
much  intellectual  culture.  His  reading  was  very  ex- 
tensive, he  being  familiar  with  all  the  best  authors. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  afliiirs  of  his  native 
city,  filling  many  positions  of  trust  In  his  charities 
he  was  very  unontentatious,  knowing  but  the  need  to 
give  the  required  aid. 


EDWARD   D.   KIMBALL. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  belonged  to  a  New  Eng- 
land family,  which  moved  from  Ipswich,  Mass.,  to 
Bradford  and  Haverhill,  and  later  to  Plaistow,  N.  H., 
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being  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  latter  place.  Here 
^Ir.  Kim  bull  wiis  born,  December,  1811,  and  was  a 
8011  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Knight  Kimball.  He  re- 
ceived hid  education  at  Pembroke  and  at  Atkinson 
Aca<leniy,  N.  U.,  an  institution  of  which  his  grand- 
mother was  one  of  the  early  promoters,  and  which  he 
attended  until  he  engaged  in  business  at  home.  By 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  left,  at  an  early  age,  as 
the  eldest  son  in  a  family  of  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  his  mother 
and  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  farm.  For  several 
years  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  a  small  way,  and 
in  the  fail  of  1833  he  made  a  voyage  to  South  Amer- 
ica. The  following  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
left  the  old  homestead  and  moved  to  Salem,  and 
shortly  after  married  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
John  8.  Kimball,  of  Belfast.  He  entered  into  the 
eastern  produce  business  with  Stephen  Iloyt,  who  was 
afterwards  made  mayor  of  New  Orleans  under  Gen- 
eral Banks.  This  connection  was  dissolved  in  the 
winter  of  1837  by  Mr.  Hoyt  withdrawing  from  the 
business;  and  Mr.  Kimball  continued  it  until  1843, 
when  he  bought  out  the  African  business  of  his 
brother-in-law,  David  Pingree.  This  necessitated 
his  going  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  he  did 
soon  after,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  remaining 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  to  look  after  his  property  and 
cpialify  himself  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
business.  This,  in  connection  with  the  East  India 
business,  he  continued  until  stricken  with  paralysis, 
from  which  he  died  at  Paris,  France,  in  September, 
18<)7,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  after  an  illness  of  three 
or  four  years.  Tie  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  sur- 
vives him.  During  his  business  career  he  was  at 
times  associated  with  David  Pingree,  E»<1.,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  with  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pingree,  but 
principally  with  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  JI.  Mil- 
ler, with  whom  he  was  associated  many  years,  and 
who  continued  the  business  aficr  his  death.  His 
brothers,  lOlhridge  and  Nathaniel,  were  interested  in 
the  business,  and  also  Mr.  Reader,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  East  Indies  Frank  Reed,  Esq.,  who 
died  in  Batavia. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  among  the  last  of  the  merchants 
who  sent  vessels  from  the  port  of  Salem,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  moved  his  business  to  Bos- 
ton. 

He,  during  his  life,  filled  several  other  positions  of 
trust  and  honor,  among  them  the  presidency  of  both 
the  Naumkeag  Cotton-Mills  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the 
Naumkeag  Bank  of  Salem.  He  was  successful  in  all 
his  business  pursuits  from  a  rare  combination  of  in- 
dustry and  judgment ;  managing  all  his  alfairs  with 
great  skill  and  success;  an  indomitable  worker;  he 
possessed  all  the  re(]uirement.s  for  a  large  and  success- 
ful merchant,  being  at  once  a  good  buyer,  seller  and 
accountant,  generous,  polished  in  all  his  manners,  de- 
cided in  his  oj)ini()ns  and  prompt  to  act  upon  them, 
which  at  once  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  re- 


spect of  all  who  knew  him.  And  he  at  all  timet  ex- 
hibited a  rectitude  of  character  which  never  wavered 
from  the  proper  direction. 


IIKNUY  K.  OLIVKIl. 

Henry  Kemble  Oliver  was  born  November  24, 1800, 
at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  the  Upper  Parish  of  which  town 

his  father  was  minister  from  1787 
to  1797.  He  was  the  third  son  and 
the  eighth  child  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth^  (Kemble)  Oliver, 
'  both  of  Boston,  and  of  the  seventh 
gcncnition  of  the  descendant  of 
Thomas  Oliver,  "  chirurgeon,"  who 
ininiigruted  fn>m  liuwos,  Snaaox, 
England,  to  B4»ston,  with  his  wife, 
Ann,  and  their  six  or  eight  chil- 
dren, in  1632,  in  the  ship  "  William 
and  Francis,"  from  London. 

Henry  Kemble  was   christened   Thomas    Henry, 
which  name  was  changed  by  act  of  Legislature  in  1821 
to  that  of  his  mother's  only  brother,  who  died  in  1802. 
Thomas  Oliver,  the  immigrant,  a  rulingclder  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  died  June  1, 1658,  aged  ninety 
years.    The  direct  line  of  descent  to  the  subject  of 
this  notice  is  as  follows  : 
Thomas  Oliver  and  Ann  (maiden-name  unknown). 
Peter  Oliver  and  Sarah  (Nowdegatc). 
Nathanael  Oliver  and  Elixabeth  (Brattle). 
Nathanael  Oliver  and  Man  ha  (llobl>s). 
Nathanael  Oliver  and  Mercy  (Wendell). 
Daniel  Oliver  and  Elizabeth  (Kemble). 
Henry  Kemble  Oliver. 

In  the  year  1801  Rev.  Daniel  Oliver,  with  his  family, 
removed  to  Exeter,  N.  11.,  and  in  1802-03,  to  Boston. 
Here  Henry  attended,  at  five  yeara  of  age,  the  scli(»ol 
of  a  Mr.  and  Mva.  Ilayslop.  and  aciiuireil  his  earliest 
rudimentary  knowledge.  In  1809  he  was  transferred 
to  the  schocd  of  Madame  TiUrston.  "  The  two  hcIiooIs,** 
he  has  written,  "  were  on  the  same  method,  a  good 
deal  of  sitting  still — if  one  could — and  a  very  little 
teaching  for  each  pupil.  Not  liking  either,  and  with 
nothing  to  interest  or  amuse,  during  the  dreary  six 
hours  of  the  day,  I  not  unfrcquently  fell  under  the 
discipline  of  good  Madame  Tileston.  I  cannot  re- 
member that  we  had  b<H)ks  or  slates,  and  sitting  still 
and  being  g<M>d  was  not  within  the  bounds  of  niy 
si>ontaneity ;  for  I  was  a  nervous,  uneasy  and  playful 
child.'' 

After  leaving  Madame  Tileston's  school,  Henry  at- 
tended the  Mayhew  School,  on  Ohardon  Street,  under 
Messrs.  Milliken  an<l  Holt,  **  both  good  lloggers,"  and 
later,  about  the  year  1810,  the  school  kept  by  Eben- 
e/xT  Pemberton,  formiTly  principal  of  PhiHi|)s  An- 
dover-Academy.  '*  With  Alaster  Pemberton — but  still 
keeping  up  my  elementary  studies  in  English — I  be- 


>  Klizftbcth  Kemble  wan  Uie  second  ilHuglUorond  third  child  of  Thoioai 
and  Hannah  (Tlioiuaa)  Konible. 
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gan  my  Latin  grammar,  under  the  old  dreary  method 
of  committing  everything  to  memory.  The  book  used 
was  'Adams'  Latin  Grammar/  followed  by  the  'Col* 
loquies  of  Cordovins.'  I  had  small  relish  for  Latin, 
but  was  quite  fond  of  my  English  studies  and  very 
apt  in  declamation. 

"Some  time  in  1811  my  father  removed  me  to 
Phillip  Academy  in  Andover,  then  under  care  of 
John  Adams.  .  . .  Here,  continuing  my  Latin,  I  com- 
menced Greek  grammar,  and  memorised,  with  distaste 
at  the  dinicult  work,  nil  of  llic  hook  lirfon;  ciitmtifi; 
U|Mm  translating.  When  lliatcsiiiio  uiioiil  it  wiih  upon 
'  Dalxelt's  Grceca  Minora,*  a  work  then  in  nearly  uni- 
verssl  use  for  lads  fitting  for  college.  .  .  .  My  stay  at 
Andover  was  for  about  twelve  months,  my  first  three 
days  having  been  indelibly  fixed  in  memory  by  the 
most  distressing  homesickness.'' 

Returning  to  Boston,  Henry  entered  the  Latin 
School, — then  on  School  Street,  under  William  IJige- 
low, — near  the  close  of  1811.  His  brother,  Nathaniel 
Kemble  Greenwood  Oliver  (Harvard  College,  1800), 
was  for  a  time,  with  Mr.  IVi^elow,  an  usher  of  the 
Jjatin  Si'hool,  and,  about  the  close  of  1813,  he  opened 
a  private  school.  Henry  atten<lcd  it,  and  was  by  his 
brother  offered  at  Harvard  in  1814.  "  I  was  then  but 
thirteen  years  and  eight  monllia  old,  a  mere  lad,  with 
a  short  jacket,  having,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
a  wide  collar  to  my  shirt,  fringed  with  a  rufllc  and 
turned  down  over  my  8houl<lei"s.  .  .  .  On  being  taken 
out  to  Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  my 
father  gave  nic  most  vnluabh'  and  excellent  counsel. 
A  ])art  of  this  counsel — and  it  was  very  earnestly 
prohibitor}' — was  that  1  should  not  attempt  to  play 
any  musical  instrument  whatever.*  I  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Park  Street  choir  in  Boston,  and  he 
gave  permission  for  my  singing  in  the  cha|)el  choir, 
which  performed  the  sacred  music  on  Sunday,  under 
charge  of  William  H.  Eliot  (H.  C,  1816).  i  strove 
to  obey,  but  I  was  over- mastered  by  my  love  of  music, 
and  I  borrowed  a  flute  with  one  key,  the  upper  joint 
of  which  was  cracked  nearly  its  whole  length.  ...  I 
afterwards,  at  college.  IcarncMl  to  play  the  vi(»loncello." 

Henry  remained  at  Harvard  College  during  the 
Freshman  year  and  until  May  or  June  (181G)  of  the 
S«)phomore  year,  when  the  increase  at  the  college  of 
Unitarian  views,  and  the  greater  expense,  induced  his 
removal  to  Dartmouth  College,  much  agaiust  his  in- 
clination. He  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  the  latter 
institution  in  the  fall  of  181G.  "  I  had  no  inclination 
for  a  literary  life,  and  my  whole  preparation  for  college 
was  to  me  a  burden.  .  .  .  AVhen  I  entered  college  I 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  geography  or  arithmetic, 
none  of  history,  almost  none  of  the  great  facts  of  as- 
tronomy. My  intellectual  powers  had  not  been  prop- 
erly or  philosophically  cultivated.  ...  In  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  in  French,  I  held  at  college  a  pretty  good 


1  His  faUior  vrnn  entirely  dowtitiito  of  tlio  miiMcnl  fmnne,  nnd  he  lind  the 
mrly  ilinlilco  of  tlio  rcliRionn  ffonplo  of  hin  ilononiiiintlnii  (ho  wiui  a  Onl* 
Tinletofllie  Hopldiisinn  variotjr)  (#>  nil  inunirnl  lit«tniiiii>ntP« 


rank,  but  I  failed  in  mathematics  and  in  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy.  I  took  an  interest  in  what 
was  then  called  natural  philosophy,  a  good  deal  in 
rhetoric  and  elocution,  but  felt  sorely  my  unripeness 
when  called  upon  to  express  my  ideas  in  composition." 

Immediately  on  graduating  at  Dartmouth  College 
Mr.  Oliver  returned  to  Boston.  The  commencement 
at  Harvard  College  occurred  one  week  later,  and  at 
that  time  he  received  an  ad  eundem  with  his  old  class- 
mates, and  sulwequently,  in  1862,  the  complimentary 
degree  of  A.M. 

In  May,  1810,  ho  was  among  the  applicants  for 
the  place  of  usher  in  the  newly-established  Latin 
Grammar  School  in  Salem,  and  at  the  canvass  was 
numbered  third  in  the  order  of  success.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  the  first  candidate  died  soon  afler  election , 
the  second  obtained  a  better  place  at  Lynn,  and  so 
Mr.  Oliver  was  appointed.  He  went  to  Salem  on 
Thursday,  .Tune  10,  1810,  making  his  home  with  "that 
most  excellent  man,"  Ilcv.  Brown  Kmerson,  minister 
of  the  South  Church.  "  I  entered  upon  my  work  as 
teacher  on  the  following  Monday,  June  14th,  with 
very  great  fear  and  trembling,  and  entire  distrust  in 
my  own  abilities,  knowledge  and  ultimate  success. 
Finding  my  imperfections,  I  commenced  a  course  of 
self-education,  first  in  the  studies  in  which  I  was 
guiding  others,  then  in  French,  then  in  Spanish  and 
Italian ;  adding  afterwards  a  wide  course  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  astronomy,  general  literature 
and  history.  I  was  merciless  to  myself,  studying  as 
many  hours  out  of  school  as  1  taught  within.  What 
1  thus  ac(|uired  I  have  never  forgotten." 

On  Sunday,  June  20,  1819,  Mr.  Oliver  joined  the 
choir  of  Mr.  Emerson's  church,  his  voice,  which  had 
been  a  high  and  pure  soprano,  having  mature«l  into  a 
<lecp  and  very  firm  and  cle:ir  biuss,  with  a  range  from 
low  C  to  high  £.  "  I  also  continued  my  practice  on 
the  flute  and  violoncello,  adding  to  them  the  double- 
bass.  In  1821,  on  suggestion  of  Hon.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall, — always  my  friend,  a  noble  and  excellent  man 
in  every  respect,  and  then  a  leading  member  of  the 
North  Church  an<l  society, — I  commenced  practicing 
the  piano-forte  and  the  organ,  and,  in  1822,  I  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  St.  IVter*s  Church  in  Salem,  re- 
moving to  Barton  Square  Church  in  1827,  in  each 
place  with  full  charge  of  the  choir." 

In  1821  Mr.  Oliver's  father,  mother  and  two  sisters 
came  to  Salem  for  a  time,  and  the  family  resided  on 
Carpenter  Street.  "  Among  the  families  calling  upon 
us  was  that  of  Capt.  Samuel  Cook,'  residing  on  Fede- 
ral Street.  I  had  met  his  elder  daughter,  Sarah,  at 
meetings  of  the  choir  of  the  South  Church,  of  which 
she  and  many  ladies  of  the  most  cultivated  families 
of  Salem  were  members.  An  intimacy  springing  up 
between  Miss  Cook  and  my  sister  Margarett,  I  saw 

*  ORptiiin  Samuel  Cook  wm  a  retired  ship-maater,  the  contompormry  of 
the  many  entorprieiitfc  and  famous  master-marinen  of  Salem,  and  of  Its 
nnntoroue  aiKl  nucccmrul  merchanta.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Jamea  awl  Sarah  ChcTer. 
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her  very  frequently,  itnd  was  greduully  drawn  to- 
ward hur  by  the  lovelineu  of  hor  disposition,  the 
Unvarying  kindness  of  her  temper,  lite  quiet  diifnity  of 
lier  demeanor,  the  gcntlenean  of  nil  lier  irnyB  anil  all 
her  wortia— till  1  found  my  wliolc  nclf  (loiuaiscil  witli 
love  for  licr  ....  Uii  Tuesday,  tlio  30lli  of  August, 
1825,  WB  were  iniirrieJ,  at  her  fathor'u  house,  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Diicaclict." 

On  the  4ih  of  Jnly,  1834,  Mr.  Oliver  delivered  the 
oration  at. the  celcbrntion  carried  out  liy  the  youiij; 
men  of  Saloni,  a  production  which,  According  to  a 
published  account  of  tlie  proceedings,  "  was  rci^eived 
with  the  most  fluttering  testimonials  of  approbation 
by  a  crowded  and  respectiible  assembly."  While 
conncctiHl  with  St.  Pcltir'a Ohurch,  Mr.  Oliver  entered 
upon  u  couniu  of  thcologiuHl  sludy,  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  pulpit  of  the  episcopal  Church.  Ilia 
viewx,  however,  became  Dnitoriun,  and  he  relin- 
quished the  study. 

In  1827  he  wus  appointed  head  ninsterof  the  newly- 
established  Kngtish  High  School,  but  in  1830  he 
resigned  Ihe  position  and  opened  a  private  school, 
building  on  Fedcriil  Street  a  hnuse  planned  carefully 
for  the  special  purpose.  "  I  doubled  my  income 
within  a  year,  and  during  the  fourteen  years  I  afler- 
words  continued  to  teach,  I  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  either  patronage  or  want  of  success.  During 
tlieae  fourteen  years  I  taught  boys  six  yeara — litting 
for  college  and  fur  counting- room —and  girls  eight 
years.  .  .  .  1  opened  theschuol  iji  theapringof  18!11 
with  about  forty  sdiohira." 

Having  in  1821  enliiitcd  into  thcSulcm  Liglit  Infan- 
try, at  that  date  and  long  nderwards  one  of  the  best 
companies  of  the  State,  Mr,  Oliver  obtained  a  great 
deal  ofmiliUry  knowledge.  In  1833  he  vioi  elected 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  then  just  organiicd  Sixth 
Ilegimcnt  of  Light  Infantry,  and  in  183G  ho  was 
chosen  its  colonel,  a  position  he  resigned  In  18!I0. 

In  1844  Colonel  Oliver  was  ninde  ndjutant-guncrnl 
liy  Governor  George  N.  Uriggs,  and  gixvc  up  tuuuhing, 
but  he  retained  his  residence  in  Siilem.  The  military 
force  of  the  State  at  that  date  consisted  of  about  seven 
thousand  men,  all  volunteers.  The  military  properly 
was  stored  in  an  arsenal  near  the  foot  of  the  Boston 
Common,  in  part,  and  in  part  in  another  arsenal  in 
Cambridge.  During  his  occupancy  of  this  oltlce  the 
war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  and  the  general  government 
Galled,  in  May,  1S4I>,  for  (roopa  from  each  of  the  New 
EngluJid  Slates.  This  coll  was  subsequontly  revoked 
by  the  Srcretary  of  War  (General  Marcy).  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  however,  it  was  renewed, 
but  on  Massachusutts  alone,  one  regiment  only  bciug 
called  for,  infantry.  Tun  companies  were  organ- 
iied.  During  his  term  of  oflicc  Genenil  Oliver  was 
elected  citpUin  orihe  Ancient  and  llononible  Artil- 
lery Company  of  llostun,  of  which  organiwition  he 
had  been  alieuienant  in  1838;  and  in  1847  he  was 
nppoinlcd  by  President  Polk  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  at  the  Military  Academy  ai  Went  Point. 


He  was  elected  secretary  of  this  boaril,  and  prepared 
the  report  to  the  government. 

Ho  continued  in  the  oOice  of  adjutant -genera  I  till 
1648,  when  he  was  appointed  rcaideut  ageul  of  the 
Atlantic  Cotton-Mills,  a  now  mrporalion  fiir  tli« 
manufai^tnru  of  course  cotton  shirtings  and  sheetings, 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  which  town  he  removed  in  the 
csriy  summer  of  the  year  mentioned. 

In  ISfiS  he  was  sent  from  Lawrence,  with  Meoart. 
Storrow  and  I'tiraons,  U>  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  thu  Slate,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Militia. 

Ho  lea  the  Atlantic  Mills  in  May,  IS.')8,  and  in 
November  Ibllowing  was  cicctud  major  of  Lawrcnco. 
In  IBli'J  he  was  olecteil  Representiitive  t4i  the  Oon- 
entl  Court. 

In  18G(),  having  been  nominated  thereto  by  the 
Itepublican  Convention  at  Worcester,  General  Oliver 
was  chosen  State  treasurer  on  the  ticket  witli  John 
Albion  Andrew,  OS  Governor;  and  he  was  re-ulccteil 
for  each  of  ihc  four  years  which  made  up  the  Ave  Ui 
which  the  ollico  is  limiicvl  by  law. 

In  1807  ho  accepted  a  call  from  Governor  Dullock, 
of  Massachusetts,  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the 
factory  children  in  the  various  eatablishmenta  of  the 
State.  This  he  did  for  about  two  years,  Hnding  the 
several  lana  relating  to  their  employment  under  tea 
years  of  age,  and  tlicir  schooling  when  between  ton  J 
and  nilccn  years  of  age,  violated  everywhere.  lie 
prepared  two  rcportson  the  subject,  which  excited  not 
a  liiile  alti.'ntiuM  and  coinineul,  and  ctuised  niuro 
slriiigeni  legislation. 

In  ISGO  he  ultninc«l  an  honorary  admittance  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Ksppa  Society,  and  iu  187U  he  gave  the 
oration  al  Dilrluiouth  College. 

The  act  for  the  establishment  in  Klii.«BachuHctte  of 
a  Iturcnn  of  Statistica  of  Labor,  with  a  clilcf  and 
deputy,  was  passed  iu  tttC!),  and  General  Oliver  wna 
selected  by  Guvcrnor  Clallin  as  the  chief  of  the 
bureau.  To  Iho  duties  of  this  office  he  gavu  his 
undivided  attoiiliuu,  having  to  grope  his  way  unguid- 
ed  by  precedent,  example  or  experience;  everything 
connected  with  the  investigations  being  new,  and 
nearly  all  those  investigations  rendered  dillicult  and 
embarrassing  by  the  very  strong  and  inwerful  inllu- 
cnce  of  the  employing  class  of  the  State.  He  left  the 
bureau  In  May,  1873. 

In  April,  1870,  he  received  an  appointment  as  one 
of  Ihe  judges  at  the  International  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion at  riiiludelphia,  and  was  assigned  to  Oroup 
\XV.,  in  charge  of  all  "  Instrunienls  of  Precision." 
Under  this  expression  were  included  astronomical 
instruments  of  all  sorts,  Irigimonictrical  and  surveying 
instruments,  microscopes,  magnetic  and  electric,  tele- 
gra|>hic  and  tclcjdionic  instruments.  There  were 
aUo  added  musical  instruments  of  every  variety,  from 
organs  down,  these  being  assigned  to  a  sub-group,  ol 
which  Oeneral  Oliver  was  chairman. 

cjulMequently,  after  the  work  of  the  judges  wu 
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supposed  to  have  been  finished,  and  they  had  left 
Philadelphia,  a  "  Group  of  Judges  on  Appeals  "  was 
summoned,  of  which  General  Oliver  was  one,  and  he 
again  repaired  to  Philadelphia. 

A  few  days  prior  to  his  leaving  Philadelphia  for 
his  home  he  received  a  letter  from  Salem,  desiring 
him  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  (hat 
city,  to  which  he  consented,  and,  at  the  election  later, 
he  was  chosen  mayor.  He  was  re-elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  also  in  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

At  the  approach  of  the  year  1881,  Mayor  Oliver 
]>ublicly  announced  his  decision  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  against  many  requests  that  he 
would  again  stand.  "  Being  eighty  years  of  age  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1880,  it  is  quite  time  that  I 
should  rest,"  he  said,  "  and  it  would  not  be,  in  my 
view,  right  to  impose  the  natural  incapacities  of  old 
age  even  upon  a  willing  people.*' 

On  his  eightieth  birthday,  with  earnest  ex|>res8ions 
of  gratitude  for  many  favors  sliowii  him,  during  a 
half  century  of  residence,  by  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Salem,  ho  addressed  a  loiter  to  the  City  Coinicil,  of- 
fering :us  a  nucleus  of  a  Public  Library  for  the  city,  a 
donation  of  bookn  from  his  own  library.  The  city 
not  feeling  then  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  estab- 
li!«hment  of  a  library,  a  portion  of  the  books — about 
80<)  volumes — was  afterwards  given  by  General  Oliver 
to  the  "  Salem  Fraternity." 

During  the  summer  of  1882,  General  Oliver  began 
U)  be  HeuMiblo  of  a  enrdiut*  trouble,  which,  without  his 
being  aware  of  the  fact,  had  been  discovered  several 
yeai-8  before  by  his  jdiysician.  The  dilliculty  gradu- 
ally increiise<l,  and  his  condition  became  very  serious 
in  the  succeeding  winter,  but  in  the  following  spring 
the  trouble  was  so  far  under  control  that  he  passed  a 
very  comfortable  existence.  But  he,  perforce,  led  a 
very  quiet  life»  declining  all  invitations  of  a  public 
nature,  and  passing  his  time  in  the  companionship  of 
his  friends,  his  books  and  his  music.  His  communi- 
cations to  the  newspapers  and  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  on  current  subjects,  and  on  the  events  of  **  long- 
Dgo,"  became  now  very  numerous. 

During  the  summer  of  1885,  up  to  Sunday,  the 
2Gth  of  July,  General  Oliver's  health  continued  as 
good  as  in  the  two  years  before.  On  the  Sunday 
mentioned  he  complained  of  his  head,  and  after  an 
unquiet  night  he  awoke  with  evident  cerebral  trou- 
ble, aphasia  being  the  chief,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
marked  symptom.  The  inability  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  words  continued,  physical  weakness  su- 
pervened, and  he  was  not  able  to  leave  his  bed  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th.  He  died  in  the  early  even- 
ing of  August  12th,  retaining  almost  to  the  last  some 
consciousness  of  his  surroundings. 

General  Oliver's  death  called  forth  extended  mani- 
festations of  regret  and  sympathy,  public  and  private, 
and  his  funeral,  which  took  place  from  the  North 
Church,  on  Monday,  August  17th,  was  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens  and  of  oflicials,  both  of 
IG 


Salem  and  of  other  places.  His  body  rests  in  the 
family  tomb  in  the  cemetery  on  Broad  Street,  Salem, 
within  sight  of  the  school-house  which  was  the  scene 
of  liiH  earliest  labors  as  teacher,  and  in  which  hangs 
his  portrait.  Upon  the  tomb  there  has  been  placed  a 
natural  boulder,  from  the  neighboring  fields,  covered 
with  moss  and  gray  lichens,  and  upon  this  stone  is 
engraved  his  name,  date  of  birth  and  of  death,  and 
a  sculptured  suggestion  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  em- 
blematic of  sacred  music,  which  was  the  grand  passion 
of  his  life. 

Of  the  character  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  a  brief  space,  his  talents  were  so 
various,  his  acquirements  so  extensive,  and  his  per- 
sonality so  strikingly  composite.  His  powers  as  stu- 
dent, teacher,  writer,  musician  and  executive  officer 
were  such  as  are  rarely  combined  in  the  same  per- 
son. But  the  strongest  note  in  his  character — the 
dominant  chord — was  the  musical  one.  "  I  had,"  he 
says,  "early  manifesteil  a  passion  for  music,  ac- 
quired from  my  mother,  who  had  a  voice  of  rare 
excellence  and  grciit  skill  in  singing,  and  I  learned 
any  music  I  heard  my  brother  and  my  sisters  per- 
form with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity."  And 
again,  "My  amusements  in  college  were  entirely 
innocent,  and  I  found  great  comfort  and  pleasure  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  mufiic,  my  voice  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  flute  being  passport  to  many  families 
wherein  music,  especially  sacred  music,  was  prac- 
ticed. An  evening  HO  passed  was  to  mo  the  greatest 
])lcnsure  I  desirctl."  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  a 
member  of  the  choir  at  Park  Street  Church,  Boston. 
He  was  also,  early,  a  member  of  the  Handel  and 
Hayden  Society,  of  that  city,  and  an  active  member 
of  its  chorus,  whenever  possible,  even  beyond  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  at  which  period  of  his  life  his  voice 
still  retained  great  sweetness  and  power.  He 
was,  from  his  earliest  residence  in  Salem,  largely 
identified  with  music,  and  he  was  the  most  active 
member  of  the  Mozart  Association,  founded  in  1825, 
and  of  the  Salem  Glee  Club,  1832.  Gradually,  sa- 
cred music,  as  has  been  stated,  came  to  be  his  great- 
est love,  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  of  Hayden,  and  of 
Mendelssohn,  his  passion,  and  the  organ  his  idol 
instrument.  He  was  organist  of  churches  in  Salem 
and  Lawrence  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  As  a  com- 
poser of  church  music  he  held  high  rank,  and  many 
of  his  compositions  have  an  abiding  popularity.  In 
1849  he  published  with  Dr.  S.  P.  Tuckerman  "The 
National  Lyre,"  and  in  1875,  "Oliver's  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music."  In  1883,  Dartmouth  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and 
requested  his  portrait  to  be  hung  upon  its  walls. 

As  an  educ4itor  of  youth  (General  Oliver  really 
loved  his  profession,  and  he  combined,  in  a  rare  de- 
gree,' firmness  and  thoroughness  with  youthful  sym- 

>  BeT.  Joseph  H.  Felt,  In  his  '*  Ilietory  of  Siilem,**  prononncee  Mr. 
Oliver's  privnto  school  to  hare  b«en  the  mcst  onm|4ete  and  socceMfiil 
I  over  carried  on  in  that  town. 
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pathies  and  feelings.  His  interest  in  education 
never  flagged  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was  him- 
self always  a  diligent  student:  the  classics  were  his 
delight,  and  he  never  forgot  the  beautiful  passages 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  which  he  had 
early  learned.  But  he  was  also  a  mathematician  of 
unusual  excellence. 

His  services  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee 
were  eagerly  sought  for  in  both  Salem  and  Law- 
rence, and  in  parts  of  the  years  1858,  *59  and  '60,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  visit 
the  public  schools  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
and  to  attend  teachers'  institutes  and  conventions. 
He  was  also  at  various  times  in  the  Examining 
Ik)ard  of  Visitors  of  Harvard  College,  both  in  the 
classics  and  in  mathematics. 

When  the  high  school  in  Lawrence  was  opened, 
he  presented  to  it  the  extensive  and  valuable  appar- 
atus which  he  had  collected  for  his  private  school  in 
Balem,  and  he  added  to  the  gift  a  set  of  busts  and 
statuettes,  engravings  and  many  books  of  reference, 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematical,  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  As  a  token  of  gratitude  the  school 
was  given  his  name,  and  his  |K>rtniit  was  rofpicsted, 
which  was  hung  upon  its  walls.  One  of  the  public 
schools  in  Salem  also  bears  his  name. 

As  a  military  man  General  Oliver  showed  marked 
ability.  As  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  he 
brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  while 
adjutant-general,  through  his  personal  visits  to  tlie 
)>arades  of  the  various  regiments,  and  his  encourage- 
ment of  drilling,  the  service  was  greatly  improved. 

The  r6le  of  manufacturer  was  ably  filled  by  him, 
but  it  was  more  through  his  devotion  to  what  he  had 
in  hand  than  through  any  special  love  for  manufac- 
turing. Nevertheless,  the  products  of  the  mills  over 
which  he  presided  held  always  the  highest  rank  in 
the  market.  The  cm[)loyes  did  their  best,  urgcnl  not 
only  by  the  knowledge  that  much  was  expected  of 
them,  but  by  the  personal  magnetism  and  sympathy 
of  their  superintendent,  which  always  so  touched  and 
quickened  those  under  him,  in  every  position  he  ever 
held,  that  they  instinctively  desired  to  do  what  he 
wished  done.  He  thus  secured  from  his  subordinates, 
whether  he  were  ))resent  or  absent,  their  best  service. 

In  1851  he  founded  a  library  for  the  operatives  of 
the  Atlantic  Mills  by  a  present  of  books.  He  also 
established  for  them  free  hot  and  cold  baths  in  a 
building  near  the  mills. 

As  treasurer  of  the  State,  General  Oliver  directed 
the  vast  business  of  the  office  without  loss  to  the 
Commonwealth,  while  on  one  occasion  he  saved  its 
credit  in  a  great  and  sudden  emergency  by  pledging 
his  private  means.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  and  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment increased  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The 
treasurer  acted  also  as  paymaster  to  the  troops  raised 
by  Massachusetts,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  he  handled  and  accounted  for  $77,000,000 — really 


the  sum  was  $164,000,000,  for  being  received  and 
paid  out  it  was  twice  handled. 

As  chief  of  the  Labor  Bureau  General  Oliver  made 
a  profound  impression.  His  official  announcement  of 
the  existence  of  great  abuses  called  fortli  extended 
comment  and  great  antagonism.  Some  of  his  work 
struck  at  the  root  of  great  evils,  or  of  erroneous  opin- 
ions in  society,  and  so  awakened  deep  hostilities; 
but  he  lived  t(»  hear  all  his  statements  of  these  evils 
wholly  verified,  and  his  efibrts  to  ameliorate  them 
justified.  During  the  five  years  of  holding  the 
ofldce  he  prepared  five  annual  reports  to  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  the  earnings,  cost  of  living,  and  savings  or 
indebtedness  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  State — 
their  homes,  education,  habits  of  living,  morals,  man- 
ners, hours  of  labor,  amusements,  societies  of  various 
sorts — upon  factory  life,  factory  operatives,  factory 
children,  the  schooling  of  the  latter,  half-time 
schools,  etc.,  in  fact,  upon  everything  relating  to  the 
great  question  of  labor  and  the  laboring  classes, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  and  of  every  grade  and  variety 
of  them. 

"  I  left  the  bureau  in  May,  1873,  retiring  with  an 
entire  consciousness  that  I  had  omitted  no  eflcirt  in 
endeavoring  to  do  my  whole  duty,  and  that  T  had, 
regardless  of  personal  considerations,  faithfully  set 
forth  the  real  status  of  the  working  people,  the  real 
wealth-producers  of  the  State." 

After  leaving  the  Bureau,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  retained  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working  cli\sscs,  and  more  especially  in  that  of 
factory  children,  as  the  many  articles  written  by  him 
for  the  newspapers  of  the  day  testify.  In  April,  1885, 
his  portrait  was  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  office  of  the 
bureau,  in  Boston,  as  its  first  chief. 

As  mayor — in  two  cities — his  great  executive  abil- 
ity and  knowledge  of  men  nnide  him  a  valuable  (dfi- 
cer,  and  his  retirement  elicited  hearty  expressions  of 
regret  and  good  wishes  from  the  several  departmcnta 
of  the  city  government  and  from  the  citizens  generally. 

General  Oliver's  wide  range  of  study  and  reading 
caused  frequent  demands  for  his  services  as  lecturer 
before  lyceums  and  other  literary  associations,  and 
before  educational,  musical  and  agricultural  societies, 
while  his  ready  command  of  language,  and  his  wit 
and  humor,  made  him  greatly  sought  for  as  presiding 
officer  at  festive  occasions.  Manv  of  thef«e  occasions 
S91W  him  such  an  oflicer  when  he  was  beyond  eighty 
years  of  age.  Of  these  latter  characteristics,  which 
constituted  a  very  marked  feature  of  his  character,  it 
has  been  written  "  His  wit  and  humor  were  keen,  ex- 
uberant and  irrepressible,  and  his  many  tales,  and 
his  tresisury  of  knowledge  made  him  e.\tremely  com- 
panionable, and  a  delightful  conversatioimlist  on  any 
topic."  A  curious  feature  in  his  character  was  the 
presence  of  exuberant  spirits  and  gayety,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  sacred  music.  But  with  all  his  gayety  his  feel- 
ings were  deeply  reverent.  He  loved  nature  ardently, 
and  fiowers  were  the  source  of  the  greatest  delight  to 
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liitn ;  his  highly  cultivated  garden  was  the  home  of 
many  a  prize-bloom. 

Much  as  the  subject  of  this  notice  employed  his 
pen,  he  published  but  one  little  work  besides  his  mu- 
sical works  mentioned.  This  was  in  1830,  "  A  Work 
on  the  C!onstruction  and  Use  of  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments in  Portable  Cases."  About  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  work  on  Algebra,  but  finding  that  the  late 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Bailey  was  engaged  upon  a  book  of 
similar  character  General  Oliver  generously  with- 
drew his  own  maniiHcript  But  he  wrote,  especially 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a  vast  number  of  articles 
for  the  newspapers  and  current  literature  of  the  day 
on  all  the  topics  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
these  communications  were  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 

General  Oliver's  wife  died  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1866,  and  this  was  a  blow  which  he  never  really  re- 
covered from.  In  recording  the  event  he  wrote, — 
"As  said  Carlyle  of  Mrs.  Sterling,  in  his  life  of 
EUlward  Sterling,  she  was  of  a  pions,  delicate  and 
affectionate  character,  exemplary  na  wife,  mollier, 
friend, — of  timid,  yet  gracefully  cordial  ways, — with 
natural  intelligence,  inHtinctive  Hcnsc  and  worth: 
with  a  sod  voice,  a  tremulously  HciiHitivc  nature, 
strong  cli icily  on  the  side  of  the  affections,  and  the 
graceful  insights  and  activities  that  de()cnd  on  thcRc; 
truly  a  beautiful,  much  enduring,  nuicli  loving  house- 
mother." 

Henry  Kemble  and  Sarah  (Cook)  Oliver  had  issue, 
— Samuel  Cook,  Sarah  Klizahcth,  llcnry  Kemble, 
Maria  Kemble,  Emily  Kemble,  Mary  Evans  and 
Ellen  Wendell. 


ADIEL  AnnOT   LOW. 

Salem  has  been  most  generous  in  enriching,  with 
her  worthy  sons  and  daughters,  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  country.  Few  places  are  more  indebted  to 
her  for  such  noble  gifta  than  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the 
story  of  whose  better  history  and  higher  prosperity 
could  not  be  told  without  the  mention  of  such  men 
as  Seth  Low  and  his  sons,  Isaac  H.  and  John  W. 
Frothingham,  Ripley  and  llcuben  W.  Ropes,  George 
B.  Archer,  and  others  of  most  excellent  repute.  Hon. 
Ripley  Ropes,  after  faithful  and  valuable  service  to 
his  native  city,  removed  many  years  ago  to  Brooklyn, 
where  his  exalted  character  as  a  man  and  his  long  and 
distinguished  usefulness  in  public  life  have  made  their 
enduring  impress  upon  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

Abiel  Abbot  Low,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
New  York,  and  an  eminent  pliilantliropist  and  fman- 
cier,  was  born  in  Salem,  l<>«cx  County,  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1811.  He  was  the  eldest  son  among  twelve 
children  of  Sctli  Low,  a  native  of  Gloucester,  West 
Parish,  of  the  same  State.  His  mother,  Mary  Porter, 
was  descended  from  John  Porter,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Salem  village,  (now  Danvers),  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Porter,  of  Topsfield,  the  town 
adjacent  to  Danvers  on  the  north.    The  Porters  have 


been  a  numerous  and  influential  race  in  this  part  of 
Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  Mary  was  bom  in  Topsfield  in  1786,  and 
was  a  lady  of  superior  character,  illustrating  all  the 
virtues  and  nobleness  of  the  Roman  matron,  refined 
and  adorned  with  the  influences  and  graces  of  the 
Christian  faith.  She  lived  to  be  eighty-six  years  of 
age  and  continued  to  be  an  object  of  much  veneration 
among  all  who  knew  her,  to  the  end  of  her  useful  and 
honored  life.  Her  husband,  Seth  Low,  was  a  man  of 
high  intelligence  and  of  solid  worth,  of  strong,  clear 
and  sedate  mind,  and  of  courteous  and  dignified  de- 
portment. He  was  held  in  great  respect  and  love  by 
his  fellow-citizens  at  Salem,  where  he  spent  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  his  married  life,  as  also  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  whither  he  removed  in  1829,  and  where  he  died 
in  1853.  A  devout,  upright,  and  public-spirited  man, 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
and  renderecl  most  important  service.  In  many  ways, 
to  that  city  in  its  earlier  municipal  history.  Blessed 
with  such  a  parentage,  and  inheriting  the  excellent 
qualities  of  both  his  father  and  mother,  the  son  could 
hardly  fail  of  an  honorable  and  distinguished  career. 
He  grew  up  without  any  of  the  vices  or  bad  habits 
which  so  oflcn  blight  the  hopes  and  promises  of  youth. 
He  received  his  early  education  mainly  at  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  wisely  and  diligently 
improved  the  opportunities  and  advantages  which 
were  there  alTordcd  him.  He  was,  for  some  time  be- 
fore he  reached  the  age  of  maturity,  a  clerk  in  the 
mercantile  house  of  Joseph  Howard  &  Co.,  a  Salem 
firm  largely  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade. 
Here  he  manifested  remarkable  aptitude  for  business, 
and  won,  not  only  the  heartiest  commendations,  but 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  employers.  In  1829  he 
removed  to  New  York,  and  remained  with  his  father, 
whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  drug  merchant,  for 
three  years.  In  1833  he  sailed  for  Canton,  China,  and 
on  arriving  there  became  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Rus- 
sell &  Co.,  which  was  then  the  largest  American  firm 
in  China,  and  of  which  an  uncle,  the  late  William 
Henry  Low,  was  a  partner.  In  1837  he  was  admitted 
into  the  firm,  and,  after  three  years,  returned  home, 
in  1840,  to  prosecute  the  same  business  here— already 
pof^sessed  of  considerable  wealth,  though  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  early  distinguished  for 
his  sagacity,  his  far-seeing  wisdom  and  his  bold  and 
judicious  action.  Soon  after  his  arrival  home,  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  Fletcher  Street,  New  York,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  leading  house  of  America  in  the  China 
trade.  The  business  of  the  house  was  of  rapid  growth 
and  at  length  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  a 
fieet  of  swifl  vessels  became  indispensable. 

With  characteristic  energy  he  set  about  building 
his  own  ships,  and  the  construction  of  the  "  Houqua,*' 
"Samuel  Russell,"  "N.  B.  Palmer,"  "David  Brown," 
"Oriental,"  "Penguin,"  "Jacob  Bell,'*  "Contest," 
"Surprise,"  "Benefactor"  and  "Benefactress"  kept 
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pace  witli  the  demuiida  of  liia  lamitieHa  for  anliilo; 
but  he  was  compelleil  [o  purcliue  several,  among  litem 
"  The  Gulden  Sl&te,"  "  The  Great  Republic  "  aud  the 
■' Yolcobamn."  For  years  the  Uiiuao  i^rricd  im  ilH 
ImmoiiBU  triiiriufir  tuns  am)  silks  williniil  tliu  Itnwiiriiity 
of  its  ships.  From  Fletcher  Street  tlio  ollice  was  first 
removed  to  South  Street,  between  Ueekman  Street  and 
Peck  Slip,  and  agnin,  in  1850,  to  No.  31  Burling  Slip, 
the  preaeot  site  of  the  establishment.  About  the  year 
1S45,  Mr.  Josiali  O.  Low,  a  brother,  became  a  partner ; 
in  1852,  Mr.  Edward  H.  K.  Lymiin,  a  brother-in-law, 
was  admitted  into  the  firm;  and  at  various  aubiu<[uent 
dates  several  sons  and  nephews, — the  firm-name  be- 
coming and  remaining  to  this  day  "A.  A.  IjOW  & 
Hrothera."  The  firm  have  alwaya  maintnined  their 
Justly- deserved  rcputnlion  for  lliu  strielevt  integrity, 
and  for  the  largest  and  moat  entiglitened  methods  of 
mercantile  ptirsiiit  and  dealing.  Their  name  haH  been 
the  synonym  for  rectitude  and  honor  in  all  buaineaa 
transactions,  and  they  have  been  a  tower  of  atrength 
amidst  all  the  changes,  flue tuationa  and  reveraeain 
the  commercial  world  during  the  past  forty-aix  yeara. 
Their  influence  waa  moat  powerfully  exercised  and 
felt  in  the  eauite  of  maintaining  the  national  credit  ; 
and  in  the  gloomy  yeara  of  the  Civil  War  they  bore 
their  full  ahare  in  tho  work  of  defending  and  saving 
the  Republic.  Refusing  to  allow  their  ships  to  sail 
under  any  other  Hag  than  the  Start  and  Stripes,  they 
uuircrcd  the  loss  of  the  "Contest"  und  the  "  Juc»h 
Bell,"  both  of  which  were  captured  and  burned  by 
Confederate  privateers,  the  latter  being  freighted  at 
the  time  with  a  cargo  of  great  value.  During  Mr. 
Low's  whole  business  career  he  haa  received  constant 
tokens  of  ihe  high  respect  and  consideration  of  the 
mercantile  profeasion  to  which  ho  belongs,  and  of  tho 
comniunily  in  which  helivea.  Hia  inlluenco  in  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  wholo- 
aome  and  conapictioua,  and  it  haa  also  been  justly  ap- 
preciated and  honoreil.  He  became  a  member  of  it 
in  1846.  In  ISiiS  hiaaound  judgment,  hia  ready  grasp 
of  details,  his  marked  sagacity  and  hia  unbending 
rectitude  led  to  his  election  as  preaident  of  this 
world-renowned  body;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
ataied  term  of  three  years,  he  waa  re-elected.  At  the 
close  of  18G()  he  resigned  this  position,  in  order  to 
make  a  voyage  around  the  world.  On  January  1, 1867, 
ho  embarked  with  his  wife  und  one  son  from  San 
Francisco  in  the  racific  Mail  alcamship  "Cuhinido," 
the  lirst  American  merchant  steamer  which  crossed 
the  Pacific 

On  hia  return  he  waa  honored  with  a  banquet,  ten- 
dered by  the  representative  men  of  hia  profesaion,  in 
the  city  which  had  so  long  been  the  scene  of  his  laliura 
and  his  triumphs.  He  frequently  has  been  called  u^ton 
to  address  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  bis  feltow- 
citizena  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  financial 
or  political  problems  of  the  day.  His  vigorous  mind 
has  been  highly  cultured  by  reeding,  study,  travel,  ob- 
inij  action,     Hia  style,  both  as  a  writer  and 


a  public  speaker,  is  aingularly  felicitoui  and  cITectivc, 
and  remarkable  for  clearness,  compactneoa,  good  taate 
and  elegance  of  expression.  ]te  has  the  faculty  and 
tho  habit,  not  only  of  atiiting  hia  ciiao  strongly,  hut  uf 
ruHHoniiig  im  it  h>i  wisely  uml  fiiirly,  iis  wull  lu  fori-ildy, 
tlml  his  render  or  liati^ucr  (as  the  esse  may  be)  is  car- 
ried with  him,  and  willingly,  as  well  aa  from  convic- 
tion, adopts  [hia  conclusiona.  It  is  because  of  tlie(«e 
qualities  tliat  Mr.  Low  liua  always  bad  such  great  in- 
fluence in  the  associations  with  which  he  has  t>oen 
connected,  and  auch  weight  in  tho  community  in 
mutters  of  general  interest.  Had  hia  career  been  in 
puliliu  life,  he  would  have  been  as  eminent  in  tlie 
counsula  of  state  as  he  lins  boon  in  the  wide  domain 
of  commerce.  In  great  crtaea,  commercial,  financial 
or  political,  ill  pL-rimlH  uf  dupreaaion,  lainic  ur  actual 
disaster,  bo  has  the  conmgo  of  hia  conviction*,  and 
Ilia  opiniona  are  ongerly  sought  and  freely  given. 
During  the  Civil  War,  on  all  important  questions  of 
national  policy  or  duty,  hia  voice  and  bis  action  were 
alike  reaily  and  siigacioua,  clear,  loyal  and  determined. 
Holding  no  political  office,  though  several  timea  in- 
vited Co  do  so,  ho  often  haa  been  called  or  scut  to  the 
notional  capital  In  u  repreaenlative  capacity,  for  con- 
aultation  with  the  government  in  relation  to  matteta 
of  grave  commercial  interest. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  meaaure  the  value  and  influence  of 
auch  a  man  in  the  community  and  the  country  la 
which  he  l>vloiig».  Able,  wise,  patriotic  luid  of  itior- 
ruptible  purity  and  honesty,  he  ia  conatanliy  a  pillar 
of  strength  aii<t  support  to  all  the  best  interests  of 
society  and  ia  a  rock  of  safety  and  defense  amidst  the 
changes  and  perils  to  which  government  and  people 
are  exposeil,  or  are  liable.  It  is  not  alone  Presidents 
undCiihineta,  Congrcaaionni  leaders  and  foreign  miiiia- 
tors,  the  army  luid  navy,  u|>on  whom  we  must  chielly 
depend  in  the  moat  alormy  tinica,  or  in  Ihu  most  criti- 
(Mil  emergencies.  All  will  be  lost  unless  the  nation  is 
held  mightily  In  its  financial  obligaliouB,  ila  plighted 
word,  its  aacred  honor.  AHer  the  war,  and  fur  inuny 
years,  the  land  was  rife  with  dangerous  theories  and 
pealilent  hercaies  in  regard  to  ihcae  jnattera,  and  Re- 
pudiatioii  itself  waa  n  more  or  leas  jHipulur  cry.  It  was 
all-importunt,  and  abaolntely  necessary,  that  the  mer- 
cantile and  banking  classes  Blionid  lilt  their  voices  for 
the  right,  that  the  great  commercial  metropolia  aliould 
be  heard,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  should 
sposk,  and  speak  with  no  nncertnin  sound.  Of  such 
occasions,  one  was  in  connection  with  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Chamber,  held  at  Irving  Hall,  New 
York  City,  April  0,  18C8.  Mr.  Low  delivered  an  nd- 
drcsa  on  "The  Finances  of  the  Unilal  Statca,"  and 
the  closing  jMirtion  of  it  is  here  given,  in  illustration 
of  his  sound  views,  his  exalted  [mtriotiam  and  the 
power  and  grace  of  hia  words : 

■>  Fiiullr."  liD  in.  "  it  ■»■»■  Id  mil  Ihit  DiigllDg  Inn  fur  lbs  eooTir- 
ilDD  and  mloiupdoD  uf  lli.  puWLe  *.bl  wd  g«i.l  -iHmgh  IIU  l]i>  aninuy 

,  iHC<i*  ftuni  IniiwiidlDg  <.>ll.  Tb«  ciUii  It  rull  uf  |Wrll.  u  iJl  hIid  nmA 
■odKlKt  wililwfoRtd  Muduilt;  lli«»iil<nipl*Uancf  IhiiptrUtasd* 
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nM  to  torrowrnl  reflection.  Three  years  hftTe  |MMie<l  ftwny  ilnee  the  Wnr 
of  the  Rebellion  WM  dowd.  The  eTentful  month  of  April,  ISiiA,  wit- 
neied  the  •nrrender,  throughout  the  South,  of  all  the  rebel  forree ;  the 
dlibanding  of  the  lojal  amiiee  of  the  North,  and  the  re-eetabliehment  of 
the  national  authority  erery  where ;  and  although  the  country  waeproe- 
Irate  in  torrow  at  the  death  of  Ite  fcreat  hero  ami  nmrtyr,  them  wan  enl- 
ace and  Joy  in  tlie  thought  that  the  blood  and  treaimro  of  the  loyal  Statoe 
had  not  lieen  pnurrd  out  In  vain.  Not  only  htwl  the  life  of  the  nation 
been  providentially  preserved,  but  Its  honor  wss  unlamiahed ;  at  home 
and  abroad  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  people  faithfully  to  redeem 
every  obligation  that  was  given  during  the  war  dally  gained  strongih, 
and  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  wayward  States  to  their  legitimate 
place  in  the  Union  was  tlie  animating  hope  of  every  patriotlo  heart 
How  this  hiipe  has  tinw  far  Inwu  fliNi|i|i«iiiiliil  it  is  not  my  imiviiiro  to 
eowililfir. 

"We  may  now  bfiast,  infloo«l,  tliat  America  f»  *  tlio  laiul  of  tlio  frtw  an'^ 
the  bcrnie  of  the  brave  ;  *  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist ;  tlie  curse  and  the 
reproach  it  brought  on  our  flag  and  our  fame  have  ticcn  buried  In  a  com- 
mon grave.  Have  we  wipeil  out  this  long  emlured  blot  on  our  country*s 
escutcheon,  amid  all  the  Are  and  bloodslied  of  civil  war,  in  order  to 
deepen  and  darken  the  stain  repudiation  would  leave  in  its  stead  ?  Hss 
It  come  to  this,  that  the  Congress  of  the  nation  can  deliberately  enter- 
tain propositions,  tn  leas  than  three  years  afTer  the  war,  that  strike  at 
tha  spirit  and  letter  of  laws  now  on  tlie  statute-lxwk,  in  the  presence  of 
the  very  men  wim  nuulo  tboin— Inwn  that  nro  vitnl  to  the  Hcciirily  of 
those  who  lent  their  money  fur  thn  iironcculion  of  tlio  war  t  Have  we 
reason  to  fear  that  Senators  and  Representatives  who  make  imcli  de- 
manils  on  our  tHUifldenre,  in  their  exiraiinliimry  itienNiires  t»  enfurre  re- 
^instruction,  will  Miltje«*.t  nur  fnith  to  a  niill  itovrrer  letit  ?  ('an  tlicy 
hi»pn  to  maintain  thn  rhamrirr  (it  frlohfiH  of  tlin  ITiiioii  for  tlie  Mtke  of 
tlio  Hnlon  If  they  exfiuHe  In  (l:Hlionor  the  lifo  MlKwe  mlvntioii  linn  rnet 
such  a  price  in  liifMHl  and  Irenmiro?  Shnii  wo  go  forth  as  hitherto,  in 
viriiie  of  our  Anieri(*an  birlhriciit,  imnid  In  the  coiiscicusncm  that  uiir 
natlon*s  rigkl  ninkes  our  nntion's  miijhl,  or  remnin  at  home  rather  than 
be  withered  by  the  rebuking  eye  of  every  honest  man  in  every  other  land 
govemcfl  by  honest  men  ?  It  were  l»etter,  fur,  to  diisli  from  tlio  Ameri- 
can ensign  every  Kinr  ami  leave  only  llie  Ntri|N*f<,  n^  a  f«yinlM>l  of  nverlnnting 
disgrace — of  everlantiiig  piinlHliment— If  tvo  iiiiint  rease  to  claim  the  re- 
spect we  hare  hitherto  ei^oyeil  iin<lcr  iln  nlMimpiring  folds.  No  t  I^et 
me  recall  these  tles|ialriiig  wonht  I  will  not  l>clieve  in  loirli  a  destiny. 
The  loyal  and  the  true  will  rally  in  lielialf  of  the  right  ami  the  goml.  The 
people  and  the  Congress  will  uphold  the  natioiin)  faith.  Our  tmgles  end 
half-eagles  will  once  in&re  circulate  throughout  the  land,  our  eyes  shall  be 
gladdened  with  the  old  device,  'In  God  we  truRt,*  and  throughout  the 
world  the  stars  and  stripes  shall  float  together  the  glorious  emblem  of 
nationality  to  millions  upon  millions  yet  unborn.** 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Low  sub- 
mitted resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted, 
favoring  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the 
honest  discharge  of  the  national  debt.  !No  man, 
more  than  he,  was  fitted  by  talent,  character,  exper- 
ience, rectitude  and  service  to  stand  at  the  centre  in 
such  a  time,  and  represent  before  the  people  and  the 
world  the  commercial  mind  and  interests  of  the 
Unitctl  States.  Mr.  IjOxv  hns  been  solicited  many 
times  to  become  the  president  of  bunking,  insurance 
and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character,  but  he 
has  declined  every  proffered  station  of  service  save 
that  of  a  director,  in  which  capacity  he  is  identified 
with  a  number  of  prominent  organizations.  In 
Brooklyn,  the  city  of  his  adoptitm  and  residence,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and  useful 
citia&ens.  He  has  been  an  ever- ready  and  excep- 
titmally  liberal  patron  of  schools  and  colleges, 
churches  and  charitie.«,  not  alone  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  land ;  and  his 
contributions  of  money  to  every  good  enterprise  or 
institution  that  has  appealed  for  aid  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  surpassed  in  number  and   magnitude  by 


those  of  any  of  our  wealthy  and  philanthropic  citizens. 
Thoroughly  imbued  wiih  the  spirit  of  a  firm  and  en- 
lightened Christian  faith,  the  church  has  found  in 
him  a  true,  devoted,  exemplary  friend,  and  many  of 
its  branches  of  different  names  have  been  encouraged 
and  prospered  by  his  timely  and  generous  gifts.  Fully 
appreciating  the  value  and  importance  of  substantial 
education  to  every  community,  he  has  long  made  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  objects  of  the 
highest  concern.  Of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
ill  Brooklyn,  Mr.  I/ow  hns  btH'n  for  many  years  prcni- 
dctit  of  the  hoard  of  IriiHlcerf,  giving  to  its  affairs 
large  and  intelligent  oversight,  and  contributing  lib- 
enilly  to  its  library  and  scientific  equipment.  The 
Brooklyn  Library  and  the  Long  Island  HiMtorical  So- 
ciety have  found  in  him,  from  their  inception,  one  of 
their  most  appreciative,  active  and  munificent  patrons. 
The  City  Hospital,  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Union  for  Christian  Work 
and  many  other  benevolent  institutions,  attest  his 
readiness  to  aid  in  the  support  of  well-designed  and 
practicnlly-iiiaiinged  organized  charities.  Perhaps  no 
more  touching  illustration  of  this  influence  has  been 
furnished  than  in  tlie  munificent  gift,  by  Mr.  I^ow, 
in  the  name  of  his  wife,  of  the  new  and  beautiful  Si, 
Phfebe^s  Mission  Houses  which  he  caused  to  be  erected 
as  a  fitting  memorial  of  a  departed  daughter  of  won- 
derful beauty  of  Christian  character  and  life.  The 
building  was  opened  May  5,  1886,  and  a  tablet  moro 
recently  erected  bears  the  inscription : 

*'In  Lotinq  Mrmobt 
Uarrirttb  Low. 
This  house  is  given  for  the  woric  she  loved  by  her 
bereaved   parents.** 

In  our  great  Civil  War,  Mr.  Low's  loyalty  and 
patrotism  were  most  pronounced  and  constant.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee  of 
New  York,  and  quite  early  in  the  conflict  succeeded 
Mr.  Dehon  as  treasurer  of  the  committee,  which 
place  he  continued  to  filf  until  the  war  was  over.  He 
was  among  the  most  energetic,  liberal  and  useful 
members  of  the  ''War  Fund  Committee'*  of  Brook- 
lyn, which  was  organized  in  1862,  and  which  effi- 
ciently aided  the  United  States  Sanitary  CommiFsion. 
He  was  president  of  the  General  Committee  of  Citi- 
zens in  Brooklyn,  which,  in  co-operation  with  the 
committee  of  the  Woman's  Itelief  Association,  in 
February,  1864,  managed  and  carried  out  to  its  grand 
result  of  more  than  $400,000,  the  Brooklyn  and  Sani- 
tary Fair. 

This  sketch  would  be  quite  imperfect  did  it  omit 
allusion  to  Mr.  Low's  constant  and  most  generous  re- 
lief to  those  who  are  in  need.  It  is  his  nature  to 
"  Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame,"  and 
the  world  little  knows,  though  very  many  privately 
and  gratefully  know,  the  largeness,  spontancousness 
and  mercy  of  his  bounty  in  their  hour  of  sufl'ering. 
His  sympathy  and  gifts  have  not  been  limited  to 
those  to  whom  he  stood  in  Ihe  relation  of  friend  or 
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e  aciiiiaiiitHncc.     The  cnsunl 
e,   if  diHtrcfia  tlint  liad  befallen 


irhdm  he  hatl  tie' 
never  heart),  lias 
ktinwioilgu  nf  lln 
Kncl  Cliriatinn  ay 
pecUDiary  relief. 
Ihoae  wli 


stranger 


and  of  whom  before  he  had 
ninny  and  many  a  time  (within  (he 
wriU'Oi-HeitcHi  n..t  .inly  lii>t  mxtm 
iipatby,  but  hia  prompt  nmi  large 
It  has  often  buun  reitiurketl  by 
mown  him  well,  hnw  continuouHly 


xnil  tenderly,  amidst  all  hia  maniK>ld  and 
daily  carei,  lie  baa  borne  euch  unfiirtiiiiaU»  in  mind, 
recalling  their  namea  utid  circumstnuveii  nn<l,  with 
more  benevolent  intent,  making  fresh  infiiiiriea  about 
them  laii|r  allcr  it  mi^'bt  natarally  have  been  aup- 
[toseil  that  aueli  cases  must  have  been  forgotten.  One 
nf  his  honored  father's  last  injunctiona  to  hia  children 
was,  "  Itcmcmber  the  poor."  And  that  they  have 
done,  not  more  in  obedience  to  the  paternal  mandate, 
than  from  the  philnnlhropic  spirit  which  they  in- 
herited from  their  excellent  pnronla,  anil  which  they 
Lave  also  imparted,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  succeed- 
ing generation.  As  llie  acknowledged  bend  of  thia 
Tery  large  and  influential  family  circle  that  aurronnda 
liini  in  llrooklyn,  and  in  every  ilonieatic  relation  of 
life,  Mr.  IjOW,  it  is  not  neccaaary  to  auy,  lindH  his  own 
failbfut  devotion  anil  afleetionate  care  abundantly 
recoRipenaed  to  him  in  the  veneration  and  love  of  all. 
And  what  ia  thua  true  of  him  in  the  home  and 
amongst  hia  kindred  is  Irne  of  him  also  in  othfr  con- 
nections, in  which  to  still  larger  numbcra  he  haa  been 
the  prudent  counselor,  the  thoughtful  aympalhiier, 
and  the  helpful  and  etundfaat  friend. 

Mr.  Low  was  firdt  married,  in  March,  1841,  to  Ellen 
Almira,  daughter  uf  the  late  Josiah  Dow,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  and  a  lady  of  rare  worth  and  lovulinoiia, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children, — two  aona  and  two 
dnughtera,  all  nf  whom  aurviveil  their  mother,  who 
died  in  January,  1850.  In  Febnuiry,  ISSl,  ho  waa 
Tnnrried  to  Anne  U.  II.,  widow  of  bia  deceased  brollier, 
Williiim  Henry  T>o\v,  and  daughter  of  the  late  M. 
Iledell,  uf  llrooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mra.  IjOW  lins  been  very 
prominent  in  the  religious,  benevolent  and  social  life 
«f  the  city  ;  and  it  was  specially  under  her  fond  and 
faithful  guardianship,  intelligent  and  judicious  train- 
ing and  earneatandconacienliouaChriatian  influence 
that  the  motherless  cliildron  to  whose  charge  alie 
succeeded,  and  her  «on,  William  Q.,  who  had  been 
horn  under  her  first  marriage,  received  together  their 
home  prepHfUtion  for  their  varied  and  prominent 
apherea  of  usefulneaa  in  subsequent  years. 

Of  these  Rve  children,  Hnrrielte  died  August  2, 
18ft4;  and  Ellun,  who  married  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
Jr.,  of  Drouklyn,  died  December  30,  IS84,  The  sur- 
viving three,  are  A.  AuguatuN  Ix>w,  lucrchant,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  George  Cabot  Ward, 
£bi|.,  of  New  York;  Willium  O.  Iiow,  lawyer  and 
Hon.  Sctb  IiOW,  cK-mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  also  a 
merclianl,  both  of  whom  married  daughters  of  the 
late  Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  the  Supreme  (^urt 
of  the  Uaiied  Slates. 


tEOMARn  BOMI)   HARRINOTON. 

The  names  of  men  who  diatinguiahed  tliemsolva 
for  the  pnaaesBion  of  those  qunlitics  of  character 
whii-h  so  larfTuly  coiiti'ilintr  to  the  succi^aa  of  privaltJ 
life  and  to  the  public  stability,  of  men  who  have  liocii 
exemplary  in  their  personal  and  aocial  relations,  thui 
winning  the  aflcction,  respect  and  confldence  of  those 
around  tbem,  ought  not  to  perish. 

Their  example  is  more  valuable  to  the  majority  of 
local  readers  than  that  of  illualrious  heroen.  statesmen 
or  writers,  nnd  all  are  benefited  by  the  delineation  of 
thoao  traila  of  charoctcr  which  find  scope  and  exer- 
cise in  the  common  walks  of  life. 

Among  the  individuals  of  this  class  few  ore  better 
entitled  to  lit)  held  in  respectful  remembrance  than  ia 
the  subject  of  thia  sketch. 

The  direct  ancestor  of  Leonard  B.  was  Robert,  who 
cjtmo  from  England  prior  to  1612,  and  settled  in 
Watertown,  Masa. 

For  several  succeeding  gcneraliona  the  Harring- 
tona  were  lillcra  of  the  soil,  and  became,  through 
their  energy  and  thrift,  extensive  landed  prop rieton 
in  the  various  parts  iif  New  England,  where  Ihey  set- 
tled and  were  men  of  influence  and  position. 

Oiarlet,  the  fstlier  of  Leonard  R.,  however,  waa  a 
tanner  and  currier  by  Irndc,  and  ho  carried  (in  Lhil 
business  during  the  early  piirt  uf  hit  buaineas  career 
Willi  a  good  degree  of  succeaa.  Be  also  did  a  larga 
bnaineas  aa  a  packer  of  beef,  and  opened  up  a  Urge 
export  trade  in  it.  In  this  branch  of  buainess  he  waa 
a  pioneer,  and  was  very  i-uccesaAd  until,  during  the 
French  War,  he  eulTered  great  loasea  in  vcascla 
and  cargoes  by  French  s|Kiliationa.  Ho  mnrrieil  Mary 
Bond,  by  whom  he  had  live  children, — Charles,  horn 
Jnnnnry  2!),  1782;  Arlcmus,  born  October  14,  1784; 
Ituth,  Imrn  August  2ri,  ]7tl0i  Joniis  )!,,  born  August 
22,  1702;  Lronaiii)  Donii,  born  January  20,  1803. 

Iiconard  spent  his  lioybiiod  in  Salcm,  Mass.,  U> 
which  town  hia  fnlher  moved  from  Watertown  shortly 
after  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  attended  school  in 
Siilem,  where  he  anjuired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  branches  there  taught,  but,  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
yciira,  developing  a  Luate  for  sea-life,  he  went  a  voy- 
age to  South  America,  during  which  he  auD'ered 
from  yellow  fever,  ond  recovering  frnm  it,  was  finally 
shipwrecked.  These  experiences  led  him  to  give  up 
the  aea,  and  he  then  chose  the  buaineaa  of  leather 
manufacture,  lie  learned  this  trade  in  Roibury, 
MiMa.,  and  after  serving  his  time  he  worked  as  a 
journeyman  for  several  yeara,  and  by  prudence  and 
frugality  whs  enabled  to  begin  business  for  himself  in 
1820,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  ancceaa- 
fiilly  maintained  his  position  among  business  men. 

He  waa  married,  January  8,  18!tl,  to  Margaret  Q. 
Heraey,  of  Itoxbury,  who  waa  a  aupcrior  woman,  and 
did  much  to  encourage  and  aasiat  bim  in  his  plana, 
and  waa  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.    Prom 
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this  union  were  four  children,  three  of  whom  are 
DOW  living. 

Having  no  taste  for  political  life,  Mr.  Harrington 
has  never  been  prominent  in  politics,  but  has  always 
been  identifioil  with  the  Whig  and,  later,  the  Repub- 
lican parties.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a  Universalist, 
and  contributes  liberally  for  the  support  of  public 
worship. 

He  is  a  man  of  benevolence,  easily  approached,  of 
kindly  instincts,  and  has  always  in  later  years  been 
ready  to  assist  those  less  fortunate  than  himself  in 
their  business  difliculties  by  his  wise  counsel  and 
good  judgment. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  for  many  years  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  financial  institutions  of 
Salem.  He  is  president  of  the  Asiatic  National 
Bank  and  vice-president  of  Old  Salem  Savings  Bank. 

For  twenty  years  he  was  engineer  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, and  by  his  energy  and  zeal  did  much  to 
improve  the  old  syHtcni ;  but  all  tliis  was  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  modern  steamer,  and  when  the  hand 
machine  was  made  to  do  duty  by  "  the  boys  breaking 
her  down." 

At  the  great  age  of  eighty-four  years  Mr.  Harrington 
is  still  able  to  attend  to  his  large  business,  going  to 
Boston  nearly  every  day,  and  while  having  assigned 
much  of  the  detail  to  other  hands,  still  in  the  direct- 
ing power  cxerciHJng  his  business  tact  and  method  to 
tiie  advantage  of  those  associated  with  hi  in.  Mr. 
Harrington's  grand  father  was  a  noted  teacher  of  his 
day,  and  its  **M:ister  Harrington"  was  widely  known. 

Leonard  Bond,  a  maternal  uncle,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionjiry  War. 


CALEH  FOOTE.* 

Hon.  Caleb  Foote  was  born  in  Salem  February  28, 
1803,  of  a  sea-faring  stock.  The  first  of  his  ancestors 
who  came  to  this  country,  Pasco  Foot,  who  settled  in 
Salem  before  1637,  had  a  grant  of  land  in  that  year, 
in  connection  with  his  fisheries,  at  Winter  Harbor. 
The  degree  to  which  the  dangers  of  the  sea  assisted 
in  depopulating  the  maritime  towns  of  our  sea-coast 
in  the  earlier  days  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  family 
history  of  Mr,  Foote.  His  great-grandfather.  Cap- 
tain William  Dedman,  died  of  yellow-fever  in  a  voy- 
age to  Havana.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Samuel 
West,  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  died 
in  a  trading  voyage  to  Virginia.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Caleb  Foote,  after  serving  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army  at  Cambridge,  engaged  in  the  privateering 
service,  was  captured  by  a  Kritish  ship,  and  immured 
in  Forton  prison,  near  Portsmouth,  England,  from 
which  he  escaped  to  France,  and,  returning  home, 
died  early  of  disease  brought  on  by  the  hardships  and 
privations  which  he  had  endured  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.    Plis  father,  Caleb  Foote,  sailed  in  command 
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of  a  vessel  from  New  London  in  1810,  and  his  vessel 
was  never  heard  from  afterward,  while  his  wife,  Martha, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Massey  West,  had  died  four  years 
before.  Thus  their  son  was  left  at  the  tender  age 
of  seven  fatherless,  motherless  and  portionless,  wholly 
dependent  on  relatives,  and  began  to  earn  his  own 
living  at  ten  years  old,  when  he  left  the  North  Salem 
Public  School  to  attend  in  the  shop  of  an  uncle  in 
Salem,  and  later  in  Boston,  returning  to  Salem 
again  for  employment  in  Mr.  Samuel  West's  book- 
store. He  was  on  the  point  of  following  the  sea,  and 
had  shipped  as  cabin-boy  for  a  sealing  voyage  in 
Arctic  regions,  when  the  captain  who  had  engaged 
his  services  broke  the  agreement  in  order  to  take  a 
larger  and  stronger  boy,  and  diverted  the  current  of 
his  life.  He  found  employment  in  the  office  of  7%« 
Salem  Gazette  in  1817.  Here  Mr.  Foote  has  ever 
since  remained  as  apprentice,  proprietor  and  editor, 
never  long  absent  from  its  duties  and  only  rarely  en- 
gage<l  in  serviccH  which  calle<l  him  elsewhere. 

The  Salem  Gazette  was  one  of  the  few  newspapers 
whose  commencement  long  antedates  the  present  cen- 
tury. On  the  1st  of  August,  17G8,  began  the  exist- 
ence of  the  E^ex  Gazette,  There  were  for  a  time 
transfers  to  other  places,  suspensions  and  changes  of 
name,  but  the  apprenticeship  of  two  proprietors  con- 
nects without  a  break  the  first  issue  with  that  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  years  later  (in  1887).  The 
founder  of  the  line,  when  Massachusetts  was  a  Brit- 
ish province,  was  the  sturdy  Whig  rebel,  Samuel 
Hall.  The  accomplished  and  amiable  Thomas  C. 
Cushing  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Hall, 
and  took  his  materials  and  revived  the  paper,  after  a 
broken  period,  in  1786.  Mr.  Cushing  continued  the 
publication  of  the  Gazette  until  January  1,  1823, 
when,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age  and  disease  press- 
ing on  him,  he  transferred  the  establishment  to  one 
of  his  sons,  Caleb  Cushing,  and  a  nephew,  Ferdinand 
Andrews,  retiring  from  business  to  die  September  28, 
1824.  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  man  of  rare  excellencies 
of  character,  combining  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
qualities  of  the  heart  which  secured  in  no  common 
degree  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  was  a  good  nuister  in  those  days  of  thorough 
business  training. 

The  life  of  an  apprentice  was  one  of  hard  drudgery, 
hut  the  printing-office  is  a  school  which  gives  en- 
couragement to  a  boy  endowed  with  the  love  of  read- 
ing, for  the  self-education  which  has  to  take  the  place 
of  the  opportunities  of  school  and  college;  moreover, 
as  Mr.  Foote  grew  up,  he  found  kind  and  influential 
friends,  who,  when  the  opportunity  arose,  assisted 
him  with  a  loan  in  establishing  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness by  purchasing  half  the  property  in  the  paper. 
In  1825  he  thus  became  associated  with  his  former 
fellow-workman,  Ferdinand  Andrews,  as  publishers 
and  joint  owners  of  the  Gazette,  In  1826  Mr.  William 
Brown  succeeded  Mr.  Andrews,  selling  his  interest  in 
the  paper  also  to  Mr.  Foote  January  1,  1833,  who 
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thus  bccuiuB  sola  editor  ami  proprietor  unlil  Juiiu- 
kr;  1,  1854,  when  NiLlliiiniul  A.  Ilorton,  who  liail 
followed  whut  were  tbe  irailiiioiii  of  tliis  time-hon- 
ored newspaper  for  more  tlinn  ft  century,  in  growing 
Up  na  uii  ii]iprp[iticQ  undtir  tlio  tmiiiiii};  or  Ilia  aunior, 
WM  uaoviiittid  with  him  in  publiahing  And  editing 
tha  p&per.  This  pnrtnorahlp  hua  continueil  till  tlio 
preiont  timo  (ISS7).  On  Jiina  8,  1S31,  Mr.  P(H>te 
l]iul  ulao  cstnbliaUeil  a  uninll  woukly  pnper,  to  which 
be  gave  the  name  of  The  Salem  Mercury,  the  originul 
title  of  the  GazctU.  Thin  wai  adcrwards  enlarged 
lind  its  title  changed  to  that  of  The  Etex  County 
Aferenry,  and  it  bucnine  >iri  importnnt  ndditii>n  to  the 
iiilluuiiue  of  the  nlliue  tlirongh  the  wi<lc  uotulitueiiuy 
nbich  it  gaiiieil  tbronglioiit  the  uouiily. 

Meantime  audi  pubiii:  diiLios  an  tliu  migroMiiig 
labors  of  an  editnr  would  permit  cnmo  to  Mr.  Foote. 
He  served  on  tlie  bcIio<iI  iK>mmittee  in  1830-31,  and 
was  a  member  of  tlie  Masaaehuaotta  Honae  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1832  and  1833,  declining  a  re-election. 
In  January,  1838,  having  been  for  some  years  chair- 
man of  the  Whig  Cimnty  Oi>mmittce,  he  woa  elected 
liy  the  T.cgisliiluro,  on  which  tho  dnty  of  choosing 
Uie  Exci:utive  Council  at  that  time  dcvulvoil,  u  mem- 
ber of  tho  Council  under  Qovernor  Edward  Everett, 
and  was  again  elected  in  1839,  declining  a  subaequent 
re-election. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Whig  party  to  the  control 
of  the  govcrnnient,  a  change  being  neceasary,  not  fur 
party  rciisnna  only,  in  tlio  Balom  |>oat-ollicc,  Mr. 
Foote  was  ii|i|Hiinteil  poaLniiuiUlf  In  May,  1841,  aiKin 
after  the  death  of  rrcaident  Ifarriaon,  and  rebiinol 
tbe  poBition  Ihrec  yeara,  ndminblering  theolliceon 
■triut  buainesa  principles,  entirely  aloof  from  political 
mctboda,  making  no  change  iaithe  aiibordinatc  otli- 
cera,  and  keeping  the  buaincse  of  hia  newspaper 
apart  from  tiia  oHicial  duties.  A  pressure,  however, 
being  brought  to  bear  by  the  adniinial ration  to  in- 
duce bini  to  bucomc  b  piirtiann  of  John  Tyler  and  to 
employ  tlie  newspaper  in  furthering  hiu  aubeniea  for 
election  to  the  rresidency,  on  refuaing  to  do  ao,  Mr, 
Foote  was  diamisaed  from  the  post-office  in  April, 
13-14.  The  subsequent  yearn  and  until  the  present 
time  (1887),  with  the  exception  of  seven  montha'  ab- 
sence iu  Europe  in  18l>7,  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  business  of  the  newspaper,  in  which  active  labors 
it  wns  aiUittoil  to  Mr.  Kiiole  to  apond  a  longer  periiwl 
than  the  full  turn)  of  lil'e  aa  named  by  the  I'siilmiat. 

A  friend.  Rev.  E.  U.  Willaon,  adds  tbe  following: 


■Miulrniitm  wliaidiBiHlllvrhil  iwtWHiMUly  hu  In 
■wcliiu.     iH  hU  lung  mntt  In  tha  niU^I  «(  aivm 

■Lnl,  Iu  U..U  liwl  .u  ■4niiig  arJ  .ii.liirJ>i|  I...M  UT-«< 
UvoB  «nJ  nipiiigh  mt  uuiy  luxl  w  ip^mi  ehadcna  iH 
tuna,  Jh  jwUtli:*  hih)  Uiauldfty,   tu  prlvmln  uitt  Iu  tut 


wu  not  nllxl  tor;  bul  IIhibi  wbobivn  dnmn  Irum 
.ra  bmn  praitj  aura  l«  Dixl  lliil  ba  lud  nu- 


iriKlDiiLnluniur  klaoai 


w  Mr.  fwla  a«\,  m 


uH«higul«t., 


ntmptMbintany  Willi  Ilia  wrilarft 


The  publicatian  and  eililing;  of  a  public  journal  in  a 
community  tike  thai  which  inhabits  Esacx  County  ii 
a  aclf-denyiug  and  exigent  tusk,  rei|niring  n  man  to 
become  wholly  incrgci.)  iu  his  work,  csiMH^ially  where 
ibe  newspaper  has  hail  an  liiaturiu  part  for  more  than 
a  hundred  yeura  in  guiding  upinimi  and  heljiing  to 
mould  public  development.  Tho  niuette  was  founded 
by  a  patriot  who  had  xonliiuslyus]iouscd  Lho  Ainuricuu 
eauae,  and  it  continued  tbe  cnrneat  aupportcr  of  the 
principles  of  Wa-hinglon  and  Hamilton  nnd  of  Fed- 
eral measures  and  men  as  long  aa  the  Federalist 
party  continued  to  exist.  To  these  principles  it  held 
faithfully  through  the  later  changes  of  the  party- 
names  to  Whig  and  Republican,  but  without  being 
an  organ  of  any  party  or  individual,  and,  on  occasion, 
atiinding  aluno  aguinat  an  unworthy  candidate  for 
high  ollice,  and  securing  his  defeaL  If  a  journal  ol 
this  character  has  fuinileii  its  opportunities  of  public 
teaching  and  public  inlluenuc,  in  the  constant  inter- 
eat  of  good  niorata,  honcit  politics  and  the  religion  of 
goodwill  and  charity,  it  is  a  lit  memorial  of  the  life 
which  has  l>een  ilevotcd  to  it. 

Mr.  Foot*  was  married,  October  21,  1835,  to  Mary 
Wilder,  daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  Appleton  White 
judge  of  probate  for  Esaei  County.  She  died  De- 
cember 2i,  18fi7.  or  tlieir  six  children,  three  are 
surviving. 
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NATHANIEL  D.  MANSFIELD. 

Nathaniel  B.  Mansfield  was  born  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber 20,  179G,  three  months  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  Mm  mother  was  left  with  four  children, — 
two  daughters  and  two  sons.  Of  the  daughters,  one 
married  Captain  Brookhouse,  of  Salem,  and  the  other 
Joseph  Eveleth,  of  Boston,  for  many  years  high 
sheriff.  Of  the  sons,  one  died  single,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  married  the  daughter  of  William 
FabeiiR,  of  Salem,  who  was  one  of  the  successful 
nierohaiitH  of  hiH  time. 

At  an  early  ago  the  subject  of  this  sketch  chose 
the  profession  of  the  sea.  Uaving  uo  one  to  put 
him  forward,  he  commenced  as  a  sailor  in  the  fore- 
castle, and  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  soon  be- 
came officer  and  then  master  of  a  ship.  He  was  part 
owner  of  the  **  Statesman  "  and  "  Newburyport,"  and 
transacted  business  between  Havana  and  liussia  for 
many  years.  Mo  left  the  sea  as  a  profession  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
was  interested  in  shipping.  lie  was  connected  in 
business  at  diverse  times  with  Benjamin  Howard, 
Glidden  Williams,  Samuel  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
and  Captain  John  Bertram,  of  Salem.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  the  ice 
business  at  Panama,  and  established,  in  connection 
with  Samuel  Stevens  <&  Co.,  a  line  of  packets  to  Aus- 
tralia. ^f^.  ManHrickl  w:ih  also  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
rine Society  of  Salem. 

He  took  great  inlcrwt  in  politics,  was  an  Okl-Iiiiie 
Whig,  and  a  member  of  the  city  government  for  many 
years  as  well  as  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  great 
speech  at  that  time  was  in  connection  with  the  land 
damages  to  be  assessed  on  the  Essex  Railroad.  He 
refused  at  various  times  the  office  of  collect>or  of  the 
port.  He  was  unceasing  in  his  endeavors  to  accom- 
plish a  party  victory. 

He  had  the  courage  of  a  strong  man  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  child,  and  was  loved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.    He  died  September  24,  1863. 

He  was  a  man  of  unflinching  integrity,  and  died, 
«s  he  had  lived,  one  of  Salem's  most  honored  and 
esteemed  citizens. 


IIBNJAMIN  WILLIAMS  CROWNINSniRLD. 

Benjamin  Williams  Crowninshield,  son  of  George 
and  Mary  (Derby)  Crowninshield,  was  born  at  Salem, 
December  27,  1772;  descended  from  Dr.  John  Cas- 
per Richter  von  Cronenshilt,  a  German  physician, 
who  came  from  Leipsic  to  Boston  about  1688,  and 
died  there  in  1711 ;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Clifford)  Allen,  of  Salem; 
owned  lands  near  Lynn  Mineral  Spring  Pond.  Two 
of  his  sons,  John  and  Cli fiord,  came  to  Salem  and 
were  successful  and  enterprising  merchants;  John 
married  Anstiss,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Man- 
ning) Williams,  the  father  of  George,  above-named. 

Mr.  Crowninshield,  like  his  ancestors,  was  largely 
engaged    in    commercial   enterprises  in   connection 


with  his  father  and  brothers,  under  the  name  of 
George  Crowninshield  &  Sons.  His  brother,  George 
Crowninshield,  the  owner  of  the  famous  pleasure 
yacht,  the  "Cleopatra's  Barge,"  made  an  excursion 
to  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  returning  in  Octo- 
ber, 1817.  He  built  the  large  brick  house  on  Derby 
Street,  between  Curtis  and  Orange  Streets,  now  occu- 
pied as  the  Old  Women's  Home.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  for  several  years, 
United  States  Secretary  of  Navy  from  December, 
18H,  to  November,  1818,  lleprcsontativo  in  United 
8tii(cM  Congress  182:t  to  1831,  one  of  the  first  directors 
of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  Salem  (incorporated  June 
26,  1811);  married  Mary  Boardman,  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Mary  (Hodges)  Boardman,  January  1, 
1804.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1832,  and  died  there 
February  8,  1851. 

HENRY   WHEATLAND. 

Henry  Wheatland,  son  of  Richard  and  Martha 
((loodhue)  Wheatland,  was  born  in  Salem,  January 
II,  1812.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1832,  and  its  Medical  School  in  1837.  He  never, 
however,  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. At  an  early  age  he  became  interested  in  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  both  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home  and  during  voyages  for  his  health 
to  South  America  and  Europe,  he  made  extensive 
collections,  which  have  enriched  the  cabinets  of  the 
scientific  institutions  in  Salem.  He  was  chosen  su- 
perintendent of  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  in  1837,  and  held  that  office  until  1848,  when, 
chiefly  through  his  efforts,  the  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Society  and  the  Essex  Historical  Society — 
he  being  an  active  member  of  both  societies — became 
united  as  the  Essex  Institute,  to  the  building  up  of 
which  he  has  since  untiringly  given  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life,  and  of  which  society  he  is  now  the 
president.  Leaving  the  field  of  scientific  research  to 
younger  men  and  those  who  were  becoming  special- 
ists in  its  difierent  branches,  he  later  devoted  himself 
to  local  history  and  genealogy,  and  is  now  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  antiquarians  in  the  county, 
from  whose  fund  of  knowledge  constant  draughts  are 
being  made  by  workers  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Wheatland  is  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  and  its  vice-presi- 
dent, a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archseology  and  Ethnology  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
member  of  the  principal  scientific  and  historical  so- 
cieties of  the  country. 

NATHANIEL  811JBBE1L 

Nathaniel  Silsbee,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
(Becket)  Silsbee,  was  born  at  Salem  January  14, 
1773;  descended  from  Henry  Silsbee,  of  Salem,  1639, 
Ipswich,  1647,  Lynn,  1658,  died  1700,  through  Na- 
thaniel', Nathaniel',  William*,  Nathaniel*.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  of  Hamilton ; 
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died  July  14,  1S50;  mnrried,  December  12,  1802, 
Unry,  dnuglilcr  of  George  unil  SInry  (Derby)  Crowti- 
loBhield,  born  September  24,  1778;  died  September 
20,  1835.  In  early  life  bo  wna  u  sbip-msilcr  and 
■ii)>crcargo,  afterwurtla  u  sue  cess  In  1  find  eminent  nicf- 
chnnt,  a.  lleprPBOiilniivc  ntid  Sennlor  in  Miusacbu>etli) 
I^tilnture,  Tor  llirce  yem^  prcBidciil  uf  ibo  litUir 
body,  RepreseiiUtive  UiiilcU  SUtes  Cnugreaa  1817-91, 
Sonalor  United  SUlea  Congrtuu  1H26'30. 


Benjomin  riuliniini,  hiiii  n(  Itvnjnmin  anil  Wiuy 
(Topimn)  Pickiiiiiii,  wiih  burn  nt  Uiilum  Beplumbur  W, 
17fl3j  deacendLtJ  from  Niillinniel  PUlRiiLn,  who  cmno 
from  IlriHUil,  Kiigliiiid,  ivilh  lii^t  rmiilly  in  li>i>l,  uiitl 
•cUl«d  in  Salem,  ibniugli  Dciijainiii*  (born  in  Ilriitol, 
164S,  ninrricd  Elizabeth  llurdy,  died  December, 
1708),  Ctiplain  Benjamin',  Colonel  Beojamin'  nnd 
Colonel  Denjnmin';  pursued  liis  preparutory  aludies 
at  Dummer  Academy,  ihcii  under  the  charge  of  tlie 
celebrated  "Master  Moody j"  grudualed  at  llurvard 
Golicgo  17H4;  mnrried,  October  20,  ITRil,  Aniiti»a, 
youngest  daughter  of  Klius  IJiiiikut  and  KIlKiibeth 
{Crowninghield}  Derby  {burn  October  G,  17Gg,  died 
June  1, 1836);  studied  law  with  Theophilua  Parsons 
(Harvard  College,  1769),  then  residing  in  Newbury- 
porl,  and  ufierivnrdB  cbier-juslice  at  MossncUugctts 
Bnpreinc  Cuurl;  ai]mitle<l  to  the  bur;  aorm  rcliri- 
qninbed  the  pntcliee  of  the  prorcBsiun  and  engaged 
in  commcrdal  purauita,  ir>  which  ho  continued  during 
the  greater  part  uf  his  life ;  a  Rcpreaenlalive  and  Ben- 
Blor  of  Mosiachusetts  Legislature;  member  ofMasta- 
cbuBCtts  ConHlitutional  Cunvontion,  1820;  member  of 
the  ExecutiTC  Council  of  Miainchuaetis;  Reprcaent- 
ulive  United  Btalca  Congreiia,  1800-11.  He  wan 
president  of  Ibe  diret'.lnrs  of  the  Theological  School 
at  Cunibrtdge,  and  ulao  president  or  ihc  principal  lil- 
ernry  niid  historical  and  other  inslilutions  of  Salem 
and  vicinity  ;  died  at  Salem  August  lU,  1843. 

WIL1.1AU  REED. 

William  Reed,  son  of  Benjamin  Tyler  and  Mary 
Appleton  (Dodge)  Reed,  wua  baptized  June  9, 1770; 
married,  Nuvcmber  13,  1800,  Haniiab,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Mary  (Ingalls)  Honper,  of  Marblebrad 
(Loni  August,  1778;  did  May  Hi,  ISTiS).  The  Ilmt 
uiiceatnr  was  William,  son  of  Itichard  Reed,  of  Wliit- 
tiesey,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  who  came  to  America 
about  1630,  settled  first  at  Weymouth,  Ibeu  removed 
to  Biiaton  ;  Samuel*,  Samuel',  of  Marblehead,  Sam- 
uel', Samuel',  Benjamin  Tyler',  aliovo-namod ;  an 
eminent  merchant  in  Marblchcad.and  highly  eatcemed 
for  his  benevolent  and  rQliglouachnraclur;  Rcprcsent- 
ulive  United  States  Congress,  1811-IS;  prcsidenl  of 
Sabbath-school  Union  of  MaasachusettH,  of  American 
Tract  Society  ;  an  officer  and  member  of  many  other 
educatiotial  and  religious  organ izuliuna.  Ho  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance  that 


he  was  styled  the  "  Aposlle  of  Temperance."  Ht-l 
died  suddenly  Kebruary  18,  1837.  His  widow,  wha  i 
mirvived  several  years,  was  always  engHg«d  in  world  I 
of  charily,  and  wim  ri^iirilMl  as  a  moal  acuimiilisbcd'l 
lady  and  oniineiil  OhriBiian. 


Ucnjamin  Gooilbuu,  sun  uf  Ilenjumin  and  Marthk    r 
(Hardy)  Qoodhue,  was  born  at  Salom,  September  20, 
1748;  grnduslod  at  Harvard  College  ITOii;  married,   < 
January  1>,  1778,  Kranccs   Richie,  of  I'biladolphiii 
(born  Juno  27, 17.^1,  diwl  at  Salem  January  21.  ISOl);  J 
married,  souoiKily,  Novcmlwr3.'>,  ltto4,  Aiin4.Willard, 
B  daughter  of  Abijah  and  Anna  (Prenticv)  Willnrd, 
of  I^incaMtor,  Maw.  (Ihimi  AiikiisI  20,  I7<i;i,  diol  Au-   ' 
guat   i,    luriS);   descended   from    William   Uoudhu*,    | 
bt>rn  in  England  In  101:2,  look  the  oath  of  fVcemui   . 
Decumbcr,  1030,  and  {>robably  came  over  iu  tbU   I 
year;   settled  in   Ipswich  and  sustained  tbo  chief  ] 
trusts  of  the  town ;  was  deacon  of  the  First  Church 
for  many  years,  tielcctmnn,  representative  in  Genefftl 
Court,  etc.;  died  about  IGO'J;  through  Joseph",  Wil- 
liam', lk-iijamiii*. 

Ho  uarly  embarked  in  commercu  with  credit  and 
suucGse  ;  a  Whig  in  the  Revolution  ;  represented  the 
county  of  EsseiL  iu  the  Senate  of  Maaaachusett*  from 
1784  to  1789,  when  he  was  elected  a  Representativ 
the  fir^t  Unikil  Slates  Congreas  under  the  now  C 
slilulion ;  in  ITJQ  elected  to  the  United  Statca  Sen- 
ate, and  iu  1800  be  realgued  bia  seat  and  retired  t 
private  life.  He  died  at  Salem,  July  28,  1SI4,  leav- 
inf;  an  irreproachable  name  to  his  then  only  a 
vivingson,  Jonathan  Ooodhue,  of  New  York,  a  ni 
chant  who,  in  eliaructcr  and  credit,  stoixl  second 
none  in  iliat  commercial  rmponum. 

jiiMKi-|[  (iii.uicKT  Wiiriciia. 
Joseph  Gilbert  WuLcrs  was  the  son  uf  Captain  JO'n 
ftoph  and  Mury  (D^an)  Watcra,  of  Salem,  where  ' 
was  born  July  6,  17'JG,  and  a  dcHCetidant  in  Iho  utxtix 
generation  from  Lawrence  Waleri',  one  of  ihc  tint 
ticttlcrs  of  Walerlown.  Ho  graduated  at  Harvard 
C-ollegc  in  ISUi,  and  studied  law  with  John  Picker- 
iiig,  of  Salem.  In  Ibe  autumn  of  1818  he  wont  to 
M  isaissippi,  and  resided  there  some  two  or  three 
yeiini  in  the  practice  of  his  prores>ion.  Owing  to  ill 
heallli,  1)0  returned  to  Salem,  and  opened  an  uflieu, 
where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  bis  liTa. 
He  was  editor  of  the  fidtm  Obtennr  for  several  yean 
from  its  commencement  in  1823.  IIo  was  appointed 
special  jiiaticc  of  the  Salem  Police  Court  September 
I,  1831,  and  standing  justice  Ecbruary  33,  1&42,  and 
conlinued  to  discharge  tbo  duties  of  this  latter  o(G«m 
until  the  establisliment  of  the  Tirst  District  Court  In 
1874.  In  1835  be  was  a  member  of  the  Massacbu- 
selts  Senate.  He  also  held  other  oltices  of  honor  and 
trust.  Ho  mnrricl,  December  8,  182.'>,  Eliza  Oreuii- 
Icttf  Townncnd,  diiiightcr  of  Captain  Pcnn  Tuwnseud. 
He  died  July  12,  1878. 
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THEN  AND  NOW. 

DueHptiM   AtaM^w— Tlk«  ImUaiu—Tke  SeUUn—lfamt  of  IMt  Place— 
Natmrtd  t^tmrm^FrodmeUam^EtiAamutmmtU  and  BueetmM    Ctotf 


**  I  hearth*  treail  of  pionoora 
Of  nations  yot  to  be, 
Tlie  flret  low  wMh  of  wavee  where  eoon 
Shall  roll  a  human  —  " 


— WlUTTIEK. 


If,  upon  the  afternoon  of  some  fair  day,  one  should, 
from  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  through 
a  clear  gloss,  direct  his  eye  northcjisterly,  he  will  see 
stretching  in  ao  irregular  line  of  something  more 
than  three  miles,  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles,  a  settlement  presenting  such  features  and  hav- 
ing such  surroundings  as  will  be  likely  to  secure  his 
attention  for  many  minutes.  Between  him  and  the 
settlement,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  busy  life  that  lies 
at  his  feet,  is  a  stretch  of  marsh  land  of  rusty  gold 
tinge,  diversified  by  one  or  two  stately  groves,  by 
inlets  and  by  salt  streams,  and  traversed  by  railroads 
over  which  locomotives  arc  constantly  puffing,  and 
highways  over  which  liorac-drawn  carringcs  of  all 
descriptions  are  constantly  moving. 

Extending  along  the  rear  of  the  settlement  is  a 
line  of  dark  woodland  hills,  with  here  and  there 
cropping  out  a  gigantic  porphyry  cliff,  overlooking 
many  miles  of  sea  and  land.  In  front  lies  the  ocean, 
ever  rising  and  falling  like  a  thing  of  life,  expand- 
ing quietly  upon  the  glistening  beaches  or  dashing 
sullenly  against  the  huge  buttresses  of  storm-scarred 
rock,  every  marine  crafl  known  to  these  waters  skim- 
ming hither  and  thither  upon  its  surface. 

Directing  his  eye  to  the  settlement  itself,  the  be- 
holder would  observe  white  suburban  dwellings  scat- 
tered about  in  pictnrcHf|ne  n!clic«  with  gardens  and 
groves.  Then  come  the  central  portions,  with  pond- 
erous business  structures,  the  tall  smoke-ejecting 
chimnies  ])roclaiining  the  reign  of  industry  and 
thrift,  and  in  every  neighborhood  some  lofty  steeple 
or  graceful  tower,  testifying  to  a  realization  of  the 
higher  duties  of  life. 

This  is  Lynn.  And  probably  no  place  upon  the 
New  England  coast  can  present  more  attractive  fea- 
tures and  such  varied  scenery.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est settlements  of  Massachusetts,  as  distinguished 
from  Plymouth,  and  has  always  maintained  a  steady, 
though  not  rapid,  growth,  till,  at  the  present  time,  it 
has  reached  a  population  of  very  near  60,000.  It  is  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  great  bay  which  is  entered 
from  the  Atlantic  through  the  gateway  formed  by 
Cape  Ann,  so   named  by  Prince  Charles  in  filial  re- 


spect for  his  mother,  and  Cape  Cod,  so  named  by  the 
notable  English  navigator,  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
from  the  circumstance  of  finding  multitudes  of  cod- 
fish sporting  about  there.  It  was  the  central  one  of 
the  three  important  settlements  commenced  at  nearly 
the  same  time, — namely,  Salem,  Lynn  and  Boston ; 
is  five  miles  southwest  of  the  former,  and  ten  miles 
northeast  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  now  very  extensive, 
territorially,  but  as  regards  population  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  United  States,  east  of  Boston. 

THE   INDIANS. 

"  Wliom  now  tho  poor  Indian  wattora  the  aod 
With  ofleringe  burnt  to  an  unknown  god, 
Djr  gospel  light  ahall  the  path  be  trod 

To  the  court!  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

**  And  here  will  commerce  appoint  her  mart ; 
Tlie  marble  will  jleld  to  the  hand  of  art ; 
From  the  sun  of  science  the  rays  will  dart ; 

And  the  darkness  of  Nature  cease  I  ** 

— II.  F.  G0UI.D. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  topics,  a  few  words  re^ 
garding  the  Indian  race  found  here  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate. But  of  that  race  we  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  substantial  or  illustrative  details.  Enough, 
however,  is  known  to  show  that  they  were  not  a  supe- 
rior people,  but  rather  a  poor  specimen  of  the  human 
family,  though  the  poet  and  sentimentalist  have 
clothed  them  in  glowing  drapery,  and  awarded  them 
singular  nobleness  of  character.  It  is  natural  to  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  those  who  before  us  occupied  the 
soil  wc  inherit,  whether  they  were  of  our  own  kindred 
or  of  other  tribes,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  assign  to  them 
ideal  virtues.  But  yet  it  is  unaccountable  that  so 
many  writers,  notwithstanding  the  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  horrid  barbarities  of  the  red  men,  as 
a  people,  of  their  ignorance  and  depravity,  should 
persist  in  giving  them  such  an  elevated  sense  of 
honor  and  such  refinement  of  sensibility.  From  com- 
parisons made  by  some  enthusiasts  it  would  seem  as 
if  these  "children  of  nature**  were  thought  to.  be 
superior  to  all  other  people  of  all  time.  But  in  es- 
timating the  character  of  these,  our  predecessors  up- 
on the  soil,  would  it  not  be  well  to  call  to  mind  some 
of  the  inci<lcnts  that  roughly  touched  our  own  ICssox 
County — the  barbarities  experienced  by  the  Dustin 
and  Rolfe  families,  in  the  terrible  attacks  on  Haver- 
hill, and  the  fate  of  the  "Flower  of  Essex"  at 
Bloody  Brook,  for  instance? 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  there  were  indi- 
viduals of  the  Indian  tribes  of  lofty  character. 
Qratitude  is  a  noble  trait,  and  of  its  possession  they 
furnish  touching  examples.  With  unwavering  con- 
stancy they  would  cleave  to  their  friends ;  but  with 
delight  and  remorseless  vigor  they  would  cleave  down 
their  enemies.  Of  physiail  courage,  endurance  of 
pain,  and  contempt  of  death  they  present  conspic- 
uous examples.  But  these  would  not  be  offered  as 
evidence  of  true  exaltation.  That  here  and  there  an 
individual  of  exceptional  magnanimity  appeared  is 
not  denied ;  but  the  great  body  were  degraded  in  the 
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extreme.  It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that  they,  as 
a  people,  were  destitute  of  the  innate  sense  of  right 
that  distinguishes  human  nature  wherever  found,  or 
that  there  were  not  many  endowed  with  those  finer 
feelings  whicli,  under  fuvoring  circumstances,  can 
modify  and  redeem. 

"i'o  the  honor  of  the  people  of  the  Bay  settlements 
it  may  be  said  that  their  conduct  towards  the  natives 
was  generally  marked  by  justice,  if  not  generosity, 
and,  hence,  but  little  hostility  was  experienced  till 
they  had  become  strong  enough  to  dismiss  their 
fears.  It  was  not  till  the  great  struggle  of  1675, 
known  as  King  Philip's  War,  that  much  occurred 
hereabout  to  cause  real  alarm. 

The  unmeasured  censure  that  some  have  bestowed 
upon  the  settlers  for  what  is  termed  their  unjust 
seizure  of  lands,  in  given  instances,  may  have  been  well 
meriteil,  for  it  is  sad  to  believe  that  some  came  with 
very  different  motives  from  those  popularly  ascribed 
to  them,  and  which  they  professed.  These  were  un- 
scrupulous in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and 
overreached  and  wronged  them  in  every  possible  way; 
but  there  were  comparatively  few  of  such  unworthy 
ones. 

In  treating  of  Indian  land  titles,  and  their  absorp- 
tion by  the  settlers,  an  important  fact  is  usually  left 
out  of  view, — namely,  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were 
themselves  but  land  robbers.  They  boastingly  as- 
serted that  the  country  did  not  originally  belong  to 
them,  but  that  their  brave  fathers  wrested  it  by 
bloody  war  from  the  former  posatessons ;  defiantly 
endeavoring  to  strike  terror  into  the  settlers  by  thus 
claiming  to  be  a  race  of  conquerors,  who  might,  in 
good  time,  rally  and  drive  the  pale-faced  usurpers 
into  the  sea  over  which  they  had  intrusively  ven- 
tured. Yes,  they  and  their  fathers  were  brave  ;  but 
their  bravery  wjis  far  t<»o  generally  that  of  violence 
and  lust  for  blood. 

And  another  thing:  the  Indians  did  not  cultivate 
the  soil,  at  least  to  any  extent,  for  they  were  by  no 
means  an  agricultural  people.  The  great  command 
to  "till  the  soil"  they  did  not  obey,  but  remained 
unfaithful  stewards;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  room  for 
the  casuist  to  assume  that  as  they  would  not  perform 
their  duty,  there  was  no  wrong  in  replacing  them  by 
those  more  faithful. 

To  follow  some  writers,  one  might  imagine  that  the 
dusky  dames  and  damsels  had  remarkably  refined  ideas 
and  graceful  accomplishments;  that  in  music  espe- 
cially they  were  really  proficient;  and,  though  desti- 
tute of  guitars  and  pianos,  had  a  felicitous  way  of 
modulating  their  voices  by  the  songs  of  birds  or 
purling  of  mountnin  rills.  And  they  would  lead  us 
in  imagination  to  listen  to  melodious  strains  ringing 
through  the  forout  aisles  as  thrilling  as  the  song  of 
the  old  Spanish  troubadour  and  as  inspiring  as  a 
cathedral  symphony.  That  many  of  them  had  musi- 
cal voices  and  a  perception  of  true  rhythm  may  not  be 
questioned ;  nor   need   it  be  doubted  that  they  had 


ability  to  express  the  natural  feelings  In  song  and 
significant  action.    Says  the  poet, — 


i« 


Tbft  Indian  maid  danced  on  Uia  miooUi  earring  ihora, 
And  mingled  lier  aong  with  tlie  wild  ocean  roar.' 


I* 


But  that  she  danced  "  scientifically  "  or  had  what  wo 
understand  to  be  trained  musical  powem,  is  hardly 
to  be  believed.  Most  certainly  the  musical  instru- 
ments of  our  red  brethren  did  not  produce  peculiarly 
harmonious  sounds.  And  if  the  war-songs  were  mod- 
ulated by  the  notes  of  birds,  they  must  have  beea 
birds  of  rasping  cry,  like  the  crow  or  hawk. 

To  conclude:  the  Indian  population  hereabout  was 
quite  small  at  the  time  the  whites  came.  The  exact 
number  cannot  of  course  be  known ;  but  there  could 
not  have  been  above  a  few  hundreds.  They  were  a 
degraded  people,  but  brethren  of  our  own  race,  pos- 
sessing in  some  degree  every  quality  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  human  being.  They  were  unrefined  and 
governed  chiefly  by  the  lower  instincts  of  our  nature, 
with  undisciplined  minds  and  unawakened  moral 
sensibilities. 

THE  SETTLERS. 

**  Poop-mlu«le«l  nud  aiiaioro  tliey  were, 

WiUi  lieartii  uf  gravur  tltrube. 
And  Uieir  few  errura  but  appear 

Ai  ipoU  on  Teetal  robee.** 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1626  that  the  sturdy  Roger 
Ck>nant  broke  up  the  unsuccessful  fishing  and  planting 
station  at  Cape  Ann,  and  lecl  his  little  company, 
among  whom  was  the  clerical  mischief-maker  Lyford, 
some  fifteen  miles  inland  and  located  at  Naunikeag, 
where, thougli  subject  to  many  privations,  their"  utter 
deniall  to  goeaway  "  resulted  in  permanent  occupation. 
Two  years  afterwards,  in  1628,  Endicott  arrived  with 
his  large  company.  Presently  the  old  Indian  name 
Nauinkeag  wiui  dropped,  and  that  of  Salem,  or  Peace, 
adopted ;  and  the  settlement  soon  began  to  be  noted 
for  its  business  activity,  lis  political  and  ethical  in- 
fluence. 

Sonic  of  the  iiew-coincrs  hiul  hardly  ri;inain<Ml  long 
enough  to  recover  from  the  excitement  attendant  on 
the  emigration,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  passage,  when 
they  became  restless  and  desirous  of  trying  their  fur- 
tunes  in  other  and,  as  they  conceived,  more  promising 
localities.  Permission  seems  to  have  been  readily 
obtained  for  little  companies  to  sit  down  almost  any 
where  within  the  Patent.  Indeed,  the  authoritative 
Endicott  allowed  th<^in  the  broad  privilege  to^goe 
where  they  would." 

Now  let  us,  by  the  light  of  tradition,  behold,  on  a 
bright  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  that 
eventful  year  1629,  a  little  company  of  white  men, 
jirospcctors  from  Naumkcag,  coming  over  the  rocky 
hills  into  the  fair  Saugus  territory.  They  pause  now 
upon  a  sunny  hill-top,  then  upon  a  pleasant  plain ; 
they  lravci*sc  the  woodland  precinct,  view  the  ponds 
and  water-courses ;  but  above  all,  delight  to  gaze  upon 
the  ocean,  beyond  which  lies  their  native  isle.  But 
all  is  done  with  an  eye  to  the  practicability  of  perma- 
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nenily  pitching  their  tents.  A  few  skulking  Indians, 
perhaps,  followed  them  unseen,  filled  with  wonder  and 
apprehension,  because  it  had  been  foretold  by  the 
dusky  prophets  that  men  of  fair  complexion  would 
one  day  come  and  occupy  the  land.  But  no  hostile 
deinonstrntinns  were  iiinde,  nnd  the  prospectors  re- 
turned safe,  and  so  well  satisfied  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  immediately  commence  a  settlement. 

"OT«r  th«  MWtemhllla  they  came, 
A  ilnrdy,  grave  and  godly  band. 
A  band  then  all  nnknown  to  fanio, 
Bni  <laetlitotl  to  nxltwm  tho  lainl.** 

And  thus  it  was,  that  in  June.  1629,  the  settlement 
of  Lynn  was  commenced — three  years  after  that  of 
8alem,  and  one  year  before  that  of  Boston. 

The  Indian  population,  as  just  intimated,  was  then 
so  small  as  to  be  really  insignificant;  and  not  being  a 
pastoral  or  an  agricultural  people,  the  land  itself  was 
to  them  of  little  value,  excepting  that  the  woods  yield- 
ed a  fair  amount  of  game,  niul  a  few  vegetable  products 
afforded  some  little  addition  to  their  limited  variety 
of  food.  But  the  sen  was  a  never-failing  source  of 
supply ;  and  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  the 
thought  of  being  driven  away  to  some  unknown  land, 
where  its  bright  expanse  could  no  more  be  seen,  nor  its 
winsome  voice  heard,  and  especially  where  its  store 
of  dainty  food  could  no  more  be  drawn  upon,  must 
have  been  depressing  in  the  extreme.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  nomadic  as  to  some  extent  they  were, 
they  had  not  local  attachments ;  that,  homely  as  were 
their  rustic  abodes,  they  were  not  loved  with  all  the 
ardor  felt  by  the  more  cultured  of  our  race,  such  at- 
tachments not  being  governed  by  intellectual  or  moral 
sentiments.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  received 
the  strangers  in  anything  like  a  hostile  attitude. 

The  names  of  all  who  composed  the  first  little  com- 
pany of  settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  anywhere  pre- 
served. But  Edmund  Inoali^  and  Francis,  his 
brother,  were  certainly  prominent  among  them. 
Edmund  Ingalls  was  a  maltster,  and  established  the 
first  malt-house  hereabout,  though  he  undoubtedly 
turned  his  hand  to  other  employments  as  exigency 
required.  The  industrial  portion  of  the  settlers  neces- 
sarily pursued  various  occupations  in  different  sea- 
sons. The  death  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  which  took  place 
nearly  twenty  years  afler,  was  tragical,  lie  was  pro- 
ceeding on  horseback  homeward  from  a  short  journey 
westward,  when,  on  reaching  the  frail  little  bridge 
that  crossed  the  Saugus  River,  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  stream  and  drowned.  The  General  Ck)urt 
expressed  their  regrets  at  the  untoward  accident,  and 
their  willingness  to  do  something  indicative  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  good  services  of  the  deceased  by 
voting  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  his  children. 

Francis  Ingalls,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  a 
tanner,  and  establitthed  a  tannery  just  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Swampscott.  Mr.  Lewis  says  this  was 
the  first  tannery  in  New  England;  and  Mr.Thompson 
says  the  same.     But  it  is  a  mistake.    There  were  tan- 


ners in  Plymouth  several  years  before.  Mr.  Ingalls 
tannery  was  no  doubt  the  first  in  Massachusetts,  as 
distinguished  from  Plymouth.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years,  leaving  a  will  dated  August  12, 
1672.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  was  filed  soon  afler 
his  decease,  and  the  following  enumeration  of  assets 
will  give  something  of  an  idea  of  the  estate  and  house- 
hold equipment  of  a  fairly  well-to-do  denizen  of  that 
primitive  period : 

'*  5  acres  of  medow,  at  Lyn,  at  5  pounds,  £25.  A  piece 
of  land  in  y*  wilderness  at  Lyn,  2  coats,  2  pairs  of 
breeches,  1  pair  draws,  and  a  leather  dublet,  and  a  wes- 
coat,  1  hat  and  a  pair  of  stockens,  1  pr.  shoes,  3  pre. 
pillows,3  napkins,8  pieces  of  old  pewter,  1  Iron  Kittoll, 
a  frying  pan,  1  Bible  and  another  book,  a  warming  pan, 
and  dripping  pan,  3  chairs,  4  cushons,  a  spining  wheele, 
2  silver  spoons.  Dues  to  his  estate  from  Nicholas 
Rich,  17£  17s.  Dues  to  his  estate  from  Thomas  Taylor, 
11£." 

With  the  Ingalls  brotliore  appear  to  have  come 
three  othcre,  namely,  William  Dixey,  John  Wood 
and  William  Wood,  the  two  latter  supposed  to  be 
father  and  son.  The  father,  John,  seems  to  have  been 
a  good,  common-sense,  plodding  settler,  industrious, 
but  with  little  ambition.  William,  theson,was  evident- 
ly an  active,  aspiring  young  man,  something  of  a  rover, 
a  keen  observer  and  one  desirous  of  making  a  mark. 
And  ho  did  make  a  mark,  which  remains  conspicu- 
ous at  this  day.  lie  may  well  be  called  the  firet  his- 
torian of  Lynn,  or  indeed  of  New  England.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  which  was 
printed  in  London  in  1634.  It  was  a  work  evidently 
inspired  by  a  love  for  his  new  home,  and  gives  graphic 
accounts  of  the  different  settlements,  their  condition, 
advantages  and  prospects,  with  shrewd  suggestions 
and  honest  deductions,  but  withal  tinged  by  crude 
conceptions,  more  or  less  attributable  to  the  peculiar 
views  and  circumstances  of  the  settlere,  and  the  con- 
ceits of  the  time.  His  quaint  descriptions  will  continue 
to  be  quoted  so  long  as  our  early  history  continues  to 
interest.  He  also,  in  1635,  published  a  map  of  New 
England,  engraved  on  wood. 

The  William  Dixey  who  came  in  company  with  the 
Ingalls  brothere  and  the  Woods  appeara  to  have  been 
a  common  laborer  rather  than  a  handicraftsman.  He 
had  been  for  a  short  time  a  servant  to  Isaac  Johnson, 
of  Salem, — very  likely  a  farm  laborer,  as  such  era. 
ployees  were  in  those  days  called  servants.  In  a  de- 
position made  by  him  some  twenty-eight  yeare  after- 
ward he  speaks  of  othere  having  come  with  him,  but 
does  not  give  their  names,  and  says  they  kept  their 
"  cattell  in  Naliant  the  suiner  following."  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Salem,  where  he  kept  the  ferry 
over  North  River. 

Thus  we  find  that  during  this  year — 1629  -at  least 
five  settlers  appeared,  some  of  them  heads  of  families, 
with  wives  and  children  no  doubt.  We  have  seen, 
too,  by  their  occupations,  that  they  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  classes  accustomed  to  labor,  and  conse- 
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e  hardabipe  attenditi: 


f]Dently  be«t  fitted  i 
on  such  an  enterprise. 

DetailB  regnrJiog  memonkble  events  ere  always  in- 
tercating,  and  tbe  introduction  or  tho  nctors  In  tfacm 
Tondcira  tlium  doubly  no.  And  siirrly  it  is  l>ul  it  niKut 
act  of  gratitude  to  endeavor  to  preserve  the  namen  of 
such  aa  arc  fully  entitled  to  live  forever  In  tbe  mem- 
ory of  those  who  continue  to  enjoy  the  blesaings  of 
insLitutiona  founded  by  tbem  in  toil  nnd  privation, 
even  though  those  names  uiay  not  yet  have  keen 
heard  beyond  the  circumscribed  limilB  of  their 
■ndent  home.  A  convictiim  like  this  niity  often  gov- 
«rn  in  the  present  sketch. 

During  the  year  1(>30  some  fifty  additioiml  mnle 
settlers  nppenred.  Theae,  however,  were  not  nil  heiids 
offamilies.  Among  them  ar«  found  several  names 
still  prevalent  among  us, — a  fnut  indicative  of  their 
primary  design  tu  make  this  a  permanent  liome. 
They  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  which  was  then 
territorially  mneh  more  exlenaire  tbun  it  ia  now,  some 
locating  as  many  as  t«n  miles  from  otbeta.  They 
brought  with  them  considerable  farm  stock,  auch  as 
neat  cuttle,  sbcop  and  goals,  for  tlicy  were  chicAy 
husbandmen  or  such  aa  at  some  jiortiuns  of  the  year 
could  turn  their  atLenlion  to  farming.  Their  names 
are  here  inserted  in  alphabetical  order,  for  it  is  well 
thus  to  preserve  their  memory,  aa  many  now  living 
can  trace  tbcir  lineiige  directly  to  tlicm.  Occasion, 
however,  may  betaken  elsewhere  in  this  sketch  to  say 
BOinctliing  further  concerning  soverid  of  them  who, 
for  various  reasons,  are  entitled  to  more  than  a  piiss- 
jng  notice. 


Aller  lliSO  the  ]iopulalion  steadily  increased. 
Among  the  new-comers  were  some  of  estubltsbed  rep- 
utation in  public  life  and  some  of  high  social  stand- 
ing ;  BO  the  place  began  to  be  of  note  and  influence. 
It  will  probably  be  iu  our  way  aa  we  proceed  to  intro- 


duce many  who,  at  different  period*  nnd  in  varioui 
waya,  added  to  the  prosperity  and  fame  of  Ibis  their 
adoptetl  home. 


Tlie  original  or  Indian  name  of  the  territory  uom- 
poaing  the  present  city  of  Lynn  and  the  adjacent 
towns  which  once  formed  a  part  of  her  domain  was 
Saugus,  an  Indian  word  aaid  to  signify  great  or  tx- 
leuded ;  and  by  that  name  it  was  known  till  ll>!i7, 
when  the  Ucneral  Court  passed  this  cunclae  order : 
■'Sauoubt  18  UALi.si>  Lin,"  The  name  Lynn  waa 
adopted  from  Lynn  tti^is,  or  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
England,  which  is  a  venerable  borougli  npim  tbe 
river  Ouse,  near  where  it  falls  into  the  Oerman  Ocean. 
It  baa  been  a  seaport  of  some  imjiortunce  for  centu- 
Hm,  and  lias  a  peculiarly  interesting  history,  having, 
apparently,  maintained  its  loyally  to  the  saverei(;a 
through  all  the  political  agitations  and  civil  wftrs 
from  tlie  time  of  King  John,  which  monarch  pre- 
sented to  the  cori>oratii>u  a  aword,  a  mace  and  one  or 
two  other  regal  gifls,  which  arc  atill  treasured  there 
with  cbivnirous  fidelity.  In  Doomsday  Book,  A.  D. 
I08<>,  Lynn  Regis  is  called  Lenne,  which  means,  in 
the  ancient  language  of  Drilain,  "  spreading  waters," 
The  nuino  licru  was  uilojitotl  through  courtesy  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Wliitirig,  the  second  minister,  who  bad  l>een  a 
ruuidcjil  of  King's  Lynn.  He  was  much  beloved, 
being  eminent  for  learning,  piety  and  serenity  of 
temper.  Ue  ministered  here  for  tlie  long  period  of 
forty-three  years. 

Tlie  extensive  Saugus  territory,  having  thus  received 
the  name  of  Lynn,  remidned  intact  but  few  years 
before  it  began  to  be  shorn  of  outlying  portions. 
But  down  to  1814  no  very  extensive  tract  bad  been 
severed.  In  that  year  LynnRcId,  whluh  bad  b«en 
called  Lynn  Kiid,  and  luivi'rig  been  iiic<>i|K>rat<»I  as  a 
district  in  1782,  was  set  off  us  a  separate  town  under 
its  prtnent  name.  Another  portion  was,  by  legisla- 
tive nction,  taken  from  tlie  mother  town  in  1815, 
and  incori>orated  under  tho  name  Saugus,  thus  re- 
viving tlie  old  name  in  that  detached  portion  of  the 
territory.  In  1852  still  another  portion  was  net  oflT, 
and  the  new  town  of  Swanipscott  came  into  being. 
The  next  year,  lSi'>3,  the  ptcnaant  little  peninsula  of 
Nabaiit  was  unbound  and  made  a  separate  munici- 
pality. By  these  facta  it  will  ho  seen  that  it  is  very 
dilficult  to  treat  those  municipal  children  of  Lynn  aa 
having  any  separate  early  history. 

Along  tbe  inland  border  of  Lynn  rise  extensive 
raiigca  of  rocky,  wooded  hills,  never  attaining  a 
height  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  though  apjiearing,  from  the  water  or  from  ili« 
shoreward  levels,  to  be  much  higher,  which  overlook 
the  city  and  its  village  environs,  with  meadows,  lake- 
lets and  low,  level  marshes,  the    latter  sometimes 
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entirely  submerged  by  the  Btortn-impelled  sea  which 
relentlessly  floats  ofl*  the  laboriously  raised  stacks  of 
salt  hay,  and  aflbrd  the  strange  sight  of  railroad 
trains  apparently  gliding  upon  the  ocean's  surface. 
Thitf  marsh  hay,  it  may  be  remarked,  though  by  no 
means  so  highly  esteemed  for  fodder  as  English  or 
upland  hay,  is  yet  well  worth  the  labor  of  storing. 
For  stock,  though  not  very  palatable,  it  is  healthful, 
and  for  some  purposes  quite  valuable. 

Away  beyond,  lies  the  great  expanse  of  Massnchus- 
cttM  Hay,  with  numeroiiH  green  iHh^H  and  licadlandH, 
the  shores  at  night  illuminaled  by  innumcrnbleliglitn, 
confusing,  one  might  suppose,  to  the  mariner,  though 
picturesque  to  the  beholder.  Almost  the  whole  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  is  within  the  range  of  vision  from 
the  hills  of  Lynn.  And  glistening  in  the  sunshine  may 
likewise  be  seen  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House, 
in  Boston,  some  of  the  architectural  piles  of  the  city 
and  the  blue  hills  of  Norfolk,  Middlesex  and  Worces- 
ter. And  the  writer  dares  predict  that  these  hills, 
BO  picturesque  and  pleasant  in  themselves,  so  airy  and 
affording  such  charming  vicwR,  and  witliul  AiriiiKh- 
ing  such  abundance  of  sulmtantial  and  handsome 
building  material,  will,  ere  many  years  have  passed, 
be  occupied  by  structures  rivaling  in  grandeur  and 
romantic  conceit  many  that  crown  the  famed  steeps 
of  the  Old  World.  True,  in  some  parts  the  ascents 
and  descents  aicsuch  that,  for  the  infirm  and  sluggiMi, 
sidewalk  stairs,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  beautiful  Medi- 
terranean isle  of  Malta,  might  be  required, — incentives 
to  maledictions  like  those  attributed  to  the  impetuous 
Byron: 

"Adlen,  yocarmd  strMts  of  staini, 
IIow  turoly  ho  who  mounts  you  Bweara.** 

But  to  such  as  are  enraptured  with  nature  in  her 
more  untamed  aspect,  the  hope  will  long  remain  that 
such  desolating  improvements  may  never  come.  But 
it  is  enough  for  the  good  people  of  this  generation 
that  they  may  yet,  upon  the  sunny  heights,  enjoy  the 
budding  beauties  of  spring,  in  the  sequestered  glens 
find  retreats  for  summer's  fervid  hours,  and  every- 
where, as  the  year  draws  towards  its  close,  witness 
the  indescribable  glow  of  autumn  foliage.  Yes,  and 
winter,  too,  has  its  charms.  What  more  enchanting 
than  the  frosted  trees?  Huddenly,  as  if  by  some  celes- 
tial alchemy,  every  limb  and  twig  seems  swaying 
with  the  weight  of  brilliant  gems.  No  wonder  that 
poets  have  so  often  celebrated  the  charms  of  such 
fairy  stenes.  Our  own  Lewis  has  commemorated,  in 
lines  perhaps  the  most  inspiring  that  he  ever  wrote, 
the  striking  display  on  the  brilliant  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 29,  1829.  But  ours  is  not  the  only  land  in  which 
may  be  witnessed  these  radiant  exhibitions  of  Nature's 
scenic  i^owcr.  In  Philip's  ''Epistle  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,"  written  at  Copenhagen  in  1709,  is  this 
graphic  passage,  which  may  well  be  quoted  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  scene  sometimes  presented  here : 

''AikI  yet  hut  lately  have  I  neeti,  oven  here, 
Tlie  winter  In  a  lovely  dreee  apixiar ; 


Bre  yet  the  cloads  let  fall  the  treamred  snow, 

Or  winde  b^nn  through  haxy  eklea  to  blow. 

At  evening  -a  keen  eiistem  breese  arose. 

And  the  dncending  rain  nnsiilly'd  froM. 

Siwn  as  tlio  liient  riiadee  of  night  withdraw. 

The  ruilily  morn  illarloecd  at  once  to  tIow 

The  fane  of  Nature  In  a  rich  dieguiae. 

And  brightened  every  oltiaet  to  my  eyes  ; 

For  every  eh  nib  and  every  blade  of  gran, 

And  every  pointed  tiiom  Beamed  wrought  in  gUm ; 

In  prarle  and  rublei  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 

While  though  the  loo  the  crimson  berries  glow. 

The  thick-sprung  reeds  which  watery  marshes  yield, 

Bwm  iNtllshml  lances  in  a  hostile  llrM. 

Tho  MtMK,  In  llni|iiil  ciirrnulN  with  suritrise, 

Sere  crystal  lironchos  on  his  forehead  rise ; 

The  spreading  oak,  the  beech  and  towering  pina, 

Glased  over.  In  the  freexing  other  sliine. 

The  frightened  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun, 

Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  If  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 

The  brittle  forest  Into  atoms  flies, 

The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends. 

And  In  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends.** 

The  **  Lakes  of  Lynn,"  as  Mr.  Lewis  felicitously 
calls  the  chain  of  beautiful  ponds  that  lie  upon  our 
inland  border,  arc  a  charming  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. And  during  these  latter  years  the  eligibility 
of  their  romantic  borders  for  retired  and  tasteful  res- 
idences hits  become  most  fully  recognized.  From  them 
is  annually  reaped  an  abundant  winter  harvest  of  ice 
for  summer  use — collectively  some  sixty  thousand 
tons.  And  in  various  ways  they  are  made  to  supply 
the  wants  and  ad<l  to  the  comforts  of  the  people,  es- 
pecially Birch  and  Breed's  Ponds,  through  which 
comes  our  public  water  supply.  The  principal  of 
these  picturesque  lakelets,  with  their  areas,  are 
follows  : 


AOBH. 

Birch  Pond 84 

Dreed*8  Pond „ M 

Cedar  Pond 43 

Flax  Pond „  76 

floating  Bridge  Pond 17 


ACmM. 

Gold  Fish  Pond l}i 

Holder's  Pond 7 

Lily  Pond 4 

Sluice  Pond 60 


Birch  Pond  is  an  artificial  reservoir,  or  storage 
basin,  formed  in  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  an  additional 
supply  of  water  for  public  use.  It  was  made  by  car- 
rying a  substantial  dam  across  Birch  Brook  Valley, 
on  the  east  of  Walnut  Street,  near  the  Saugus  line. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  pond  is  in  Saugus. 

Breed's  Pond  is  also  artificial,  and  takes  its  name 
from  Theophilus  N.  Breed,  who,  in  1843,  built  a  dam 
across  the  valley  a  few  rods  from  Oak  Street,  on  the 
north.  He  thus  procured  sufficient  power  for  the  iron 
works  he  established  on  Oak  Street.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  1851,  during  the  memorable  storm  by  which  the 
light-house  on  Minot's  Ledge  was  carried  away,  some 
forty  feet  of  tho  dam  were  demolished,  and  out  rushed 
the  water  in  a  current  ten  feet  in  depth,  with  such 
impetuosity  that  large  rocks  were  carried  across  Oak 
Street  into  the  meadow  below.  The  dam  was  repaired 
and  Mr.  Breed  continued  his  business, which  was  iron- 
casting  and  machine  work,  five  or  six  years  longer, 
and  then  the  works  were  closed. 

In  1860  the  dam  was  broken/  and  the  water  suffered 
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to  escape,  leaving  a  bed  which  remained  a  noxious 
bog,  where  rank  vegetation  flourished  and  noisy  rep- 
tiles congregated.  In  1863,  however,  the  dam  was 
again  repaired,  the  pond  restored  and  other  business 
coinnicnccil.  Finally,  after  an  interval  of  idleness, 
in  1870,  the  city  purchased  the  property  as  the  first 
step  towards  securing  a  suitable  public  supply  of  pure 
water.  Repairs  were  made  about  the  pond,  the  Pine 
Ilill  Reservoir  was  built,  pipes  were  laid  in  the  streets, 
the  pumping  engine  was  set  up  on  Walnut  Street 
and  then,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1873,  the  water 
was  sent  coursing  through  the  distributing  pipes.  The 
reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  million  gallons  and 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  above  sea 
level 

Oi:dar  Pond  is  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city, 
near  the  Peabody  line,  and  by  a  small  stream  connects 
with  Sluice  Pond. 

Flax  Pond  was  first  looked  to  for  a  public  water 
supply.  It  was  in  1869  that  it  became  apparent  that 
something  must  speedily  be  done  in  that  direction.  It 
was  found  that  this  pond,  with  its  adjuncts,  could 
furnish  a  daily  average  of  three  million  gallons,  but 
objections  were  made  as  to  itH  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses on  account  of  impurities.  A  temporary  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  made  for  its  use  in  cases  of  lire. 
Pipes  were  laid,  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  of  the 
year  name<l,  the  water  was  sent  coursing  to  the  hy- 
drants in  various  parts  of  the  city.  And  that  was  the 
first  time  the  city  received  a  supply  from  any  source, 
by  aqueduct,  for  any  purpose.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  a  supply  for  all  needs  was  secured  from 
other  sources.  Flax  Pond,  from  the  earliest  times, 
has  yielded  its  waters  for  many  useful  purposes.  The 
principal  stream  that  it  sends  forth  is  Strawberry 
Brook,  which,  in  its  course  to  the  ocean,  has  carried 
mills,  supplied  tanneries  and  done  many  other  useful 
things,  besides  answering  as  a  highway  for  the  ale- 
wives  to  reach  their  spawning-grounds.  This  pond, 
likewise,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  artificial ;  and  its 
name  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  much 
of  the  ii ax  which  in  former  time9  was  raised  herea- 
bout was  taken  there  to  be  duly  rotted. 

Floating  Bridge  Pond. — This  lies  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  old  Salem  and  Boston  turnpike,  and  the 
bridge  by  which  it  is  crossed  floats  upon  the  surface, 
a  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  name.  This  pond 
is  of  great  depth,  so  much  so  that  in  former  times  it 
was  spoken  of  as  "  without  a  bottom."  The  bridge 
lies  flat  upon  the  surface,  and,  as  carriages  pass,  the 
water  is  forced  up  between  the  planks,  so  that  some 
portions  are  always  wet.  Stacey's  Brook,  which  dis- 
charges at  King's  Beach,  has  its  rise  in  Floating 
Bridge  Pond. 

GoLi>  Fish  Pond. — This  is  a  small  gathering  of 
water  and  occupies  what  was  formerly  a  brambly  bog. 
It  is  on  Fayette  Street,  near  Lewis,  and  close  by  the 
spot  on  which  Edmund  Ingalls,  one  of  the  very  first 
settlers,  established   himself  in    1629;  hence  it  was 


sometimes  called  ''  Ingalls's  Pond."  It  was  likewise 
called  "  The  Swamp,"  in  view  of  its  swampy  condition 
and  uncomely  aspect.  But  in  1870,  at  an  expense  of 
about  three  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  such 
improvements  were  made  as  rendered  it  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  that  part  of  the  city.  Especially 
has  it  a  most  attractive  appearance  at  evening,  in  the 
lustre  of  the  electric  light.  About  1840  it  began  to  be 
called  €h>ld  Fish  Pond,  the  name  originating  in  the 
fact  that  in  it  had  then  appeared  large  numbers  of 
goldfish,  supposed  to  have  been  the  oflspring  of  five 
of  the  species  which  some  boys  procured  and  let  loose 
therein  1837.  These  fish  became  so  abundant  that  in 
a  few  years  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood  gained 
many  a  dime  by  peddling  them  about  town  from 
buckets  of  water. 

Holder's  Pond  is  a  pretty  little  woodland  lakelet 
among  the  rocky  hills,  with  wild,  tangled  paths  upon 
its  borders,  as  sequestered  as  any  misanthrope  would 
desire,  for  his  musing  hours.  And  in  winter  it  af- 
fords, like  all  the  other  ponds,  a  fine  surface  for  the 
skater's  sports. 

Lily  Pond  is  upon  the  north  of  Boston  Street, 
and  near  the  Peabody  line,  a  portion  lying  within  the 
limits  of  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery.  It  no  doubt  acquired 
its  name  from  the  splendid  growth  of  white  lilies  that 
year  after  year,  before  the  multitudes  of  juvenile  dep- 
redators began  to  make  their  descents,  adorned  its 
surface,  and  perfumed  the  air  around. 

Sluice  Pond. — At  the  time  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing public  water-works  in  Lynn  was  under  discus- 
sion, the  waters  of  various  sources  were  analyzed,  and 
it  was  found  that  those  of  Sluice  Pond  were  the  pur- 
est. This  little  lake  lies  near  the  northeast  border,  in 
what  used  to  be  called  Dye  Factory  Village,  but  now 
Wyoma.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  with  it,  by  a 
gentle  little  stream,  Cedar  Pond  is  connected.  The 
waters  of  this  pond  have  for  many  years  been  utilized 
for  mechanical  purposes,  the  sluice-way  through  which 
they  passed  giving  the  pond  its  name  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, formerly  called  Tomlins's  Pond.  A  small  stream 
connects  its  waters  with  Flax  Pond,  so  that  Cedar, 
Sluice  and  Flax  form  links  to  the  chain  that  reaches 
the  ocean  by  way  of  Strawberry  Brook. 

Spring  Pond,  the  main  boily  of  which  lies  in  Sa- 
lem, though  the  famous  mineral  spring,  from  which 
its  name  is  derived,  is  just  within  the  Lynn  border, 
has  an  interesting  history  which  would  more  properly 
be  given  elsewhere.  Then  there  is  the  little  j?ond,  if 
it  can  properly  be  so  called,  near  the  centre  of  the 
Common.  This  was  formed  in  1835,  by  intercepting 
the  waters  of  a  little  brook  that  pursued  its  weedy 
way  across  that  pleasant  public  ground.  Improve- 
ments were  made  and  the  fountain  placed  in  1871. 

Nothingneed  be  added,  perhaps,  regarding  the  mill- 
ponds  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  formed  by 
individual  enterprise  and  for  individual  emolument, 
though  they  have  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place 
and  done  their  part  in  the  way  of  beautifying.    That 
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on  Federal  Street  was  formed  aa  early  as  1656,  was 
dug  by  hand,  and  is  Btill  supplied  by  water  from  Flax 
Pond,  coursing  aloug  the  canal,  tapping  Strawberry 
Brook  at  Park  Street,  and  running  on  through  a  part 
of  Marion.  Then  there  is  the  twenty>acre  mill-pond 
near  the  foot  of  Pleasant  Street,  formed  by  Mr.  John 
Alley,  in  1831,  by  running  a  dam  from  his  wharf  to 
the  marsh. 

The  territory  of  Lynn  presents  an  interesting  field 
for  the  geologist.  Here  are  literally  hills  of  por- 
phyry or  various  colors,  red  and  a  bcaul.irnl  purple 
pro<loininating,  which  would,  were  tliu  hIihic  not  so 
diflicult  to  work,  aflbrd  an  inexhau.stible  store  of 
handsome  and  cheap  building  material.  It  is  now, 
however,  beginning  to  be  used  to  some  extent,  in  the 
rubble  form.  The  beautiful  walls  of  Saint  Stephen's 
Church  are  chiefly  compose*!  of  it ;  also  those  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church,  in  Nahant  Street.  There 
are  likewise  large  deposits  oT  green  ntone  and  syenite. 
In  blasting  for  the  pipes  of  the  City  Water- Works  up 
the  hill  opposite  the  pumping  stiition  on  Walnut 
Street,  beautiful  dendrites  of  manganese  were  found 
in  abundance.  Enormous  boulders  of  granite  are 
found  in  the  woods  and  upon  the  shores;  but  these 
are  now  fust  disa]>pear]ng,  for  building  purposes. 
There  are  also  veins  of  quartz ;  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  some  of  the  early  settlers  found  gold,  in 
small  quantities.  The  eminent  geologist,  Agassiz, 
long  had  a  summer  residence  at  Nahant,  and  many 
interesting  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  by  his 
researches.  The  rugged  battlements  of  rock  that 
frown  along  the  shores  of  the  peninsula,  upon  which 
he  so  loved  to  gaze,  and  whose  mysterious  construc- 
tion he  so  loved  to  investigate,  we  are  assured,  stood 
there  in  solemn  majesty  ages  before  Europe  emerged 
from  the  chaotic  muss. 

In  an  examination  of  the  geology  of  Lynn,  Saugus, 
Swampscott  and  Nahant  would  naturally  be  in- 
cluded. But  in  this  place  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
suggestion  or  two  can  be  made  as  to  the  various  in- 
teresting formations.  It  is  profitless  to  speculate  as 
to  what  the  condition  of  the  formations  and  deposits 
was  ages  ago,  or  to  endeavor  by  present  appearances 
to  trace  the  operations  of  nature  in  pre-historic 
times.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  as  an  interesting 
fact,  touching  the  history  of  Essex  County,  that 
geological  researches  long  ago  led  to  the  belief  that 
at  a  remote  period  the  Merrimac  River,  after  enter- 
ing Massachusetts  from  New  Hampshire,  instead  of 
pursuing  its  present  course,  and  discharging  its 
waters  at  Newburyport,  followed  a  more  direct  line, 
and  cost  its  contribution  into  the  Atlantic  at  Lynn. 
Supposing  that  to  have  been  the  case,  and  that  it  had 
continued  to  the  present  time,  where  now  would 
have  been  that  line  of  thrifty  Essex  County  border 
cities  and  towns,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Bradford, 
West  Newbury  and  the  others  that  so  adorn  the 
whole  extent  of  the  beautiful  valley;  yea,  and  New- 
buryport herself? 


Lynn  cannot  now  boast  of  a  lordly  stream  like  the 
Merrimac,  but  she  can  boaat  of  her  bright  little 
Saugus  that  traverses  her  western  border — ^a  modest 
little  river,  to  be  sure,  but  one  which  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  her  prosperity  during  her  whole  history, 
by  furnishing  eligible  mill-sites  and  other  manufac- 
turing privileges,  and  by  yielding  abundance  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  excellent  shore  fish.  Tons  of  eels 
have  sometimes  been  speared  from  beneath  the  ice 
during  a  single  winter,  and  the  clam-banks  near  the 
month  have  yielded  of  their  abundance  nmny  a  nu- 
tritive meal  for  the  humble  board  of  the  pmir  as  well 
as  savory  addition  to  the  luxurious  table  of  the  rich. 
Indeed,  the  extremity  of  poverty,  at  least  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food,  was  never  so  keenly  felt  by  the  settlers 
hereabout  as  by  those  farther  inland,  the  sea,  like  a 
faithful  parent,  being  always  a  good  provider.  In 
addition  to  all  these  benefits  may  be  mentioned  the 
facilities  for  salt  water  bathing,  and  boating  sports. 
And  now,  with  its  tributaries  of  pure  water,  this  gen- 
tle river  of  Saugus  is  about  to  swell  the  volume  of 
Lynn's  public  supply. 

It  was  upon  the  border  of  Saugus  River  that  the 
ancient  iron-works,  said  to  have  been  the  first  in 
America,  were  established.  And  in  a  romantic  glen, 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  bloomery,  it  is  alleged,  a 
band  of  pirates  concealed  themselves,  after  quitting 
their  bloody  traffic  upon  the  seas,  remaining  undis- 
turbed till  a  King's  cruiser  appeared  upon  the  coast, 
when  capture  and  swift  retribution  overtook  most  of 
them. 

Lynn,  as  before  stated,  is  about  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  Includ- 
ing Swampscott  and  Nahant,  which,  though  they 
have  now  become  separate  municipalities,  still  seem 
to  bo  mere  territorial  outposts,  the  seashore  line 
measures  about  six  miles ;  and  inland  from  the  sea 
the  line  measures  about  five  miles.  The  main  body 
of  the  city,  or  rather  of  the  business  portion,  occupies 
a  plain,  with  the  sea  in  front.  But  there  are  some  di- 
versities of  surface.  Sagamore  Hill  and  the  Highlands 
being  airy  elevations,  crowned  by  many  fine  resi- 
dences. 

It  can  hardly  bo  said  that  the  soil  of  Lynn  is  nat- 
urally fertile^  It  is  stony,  and  in  many  places  the 
descent  towards  the  sea  is  so  considerable  that  the 
droughts  of  summer  often  have  a  serious  effect 
Nevertheless,  such  an  abundance  of  rich  manuring 
material  is  day  by  day  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  the 
means  of  irrigation  are  so  near  at  hand,  that  the  la- 
bors of  even  the  indigent  husbandman  need  not  be  in 
vain.  Farming  was,  of  course,  the  chief  occupation 
of  most  of  the  early  settlers,  and  it  is  stated  by  Gra- 
ham that  in  1637  there  were  thirty-seven  plows  in 
the  whole  colony,  most  of  them  being  in  Lynn. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  settlement  the  woods,  the 
beaches  and  marshes  furnished  irresistible  attrac- 
tions for  the  sportsman.  Feathered  game  of  various 
kinds  was  found  in  the  woods,  upon  the  beaches  and 
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marglici;  cod,  haddock,  Lbab  anil  linlibul  Bporled  in 
the  oRing;  nnd  the  woods  furniohcd  &  good  tihare  uf 
wild  nient. 

Of  fealhcrc'd  gamo  very  little  la  now  found.  Tlio 
liali,  or  ratlicr  llie  lixliiiig  iiiteri'Ht,  wiih  cliivlly  taken 
Kway  by  our  undiiUrul  children,  NHliunt  nnd  Swuni))- 
Bcott,  wlien  [hey  disparted  ;  and,  of  conrae,  in  the 
nlcetchea  of  tht)fle  pliicca,  itonie  account  of  it  will  Hp- 
[lenr.  Aa  to  furred  guitia,  there  ia  now  almost  liter- 
ally none  in  the  woods.  Omiasionally  a  ahamo-faced 
kporlsman  may  be  seen  shying  from  the  foreat  at 
evening,  possibly  with  a  pour  little  rabbit,  but  moHt 
likely  empty-handed. 

William  Wood,  the  author  of  "New  Englnnd'a 
rrnspei^t,"  who  hna  alreuily  been  apokeii  of  im  a  rtai- 
(hint  of  Lynn,  wan  iiiL'tiiii'd  occaHionally  U>  give  hin 
descriptive  pasaagcs  in  numbers.  He  did  not,  prub- 
ftbly,  HSpirc  to  the  character  of  poet,  though,  with  as 
good  grace  aa  aomo  olhera,  he  might  have  done  ao; 
and  perhaps,  hiivinj;  called  him  the  Hr.-t  historian  of 
Lynn,  wo  may  as  well  also  call  him  the  lirat  poet. 
or  the  Hora  of  thin  region  ho  diacouraes  brictly  in 
Bunbera,  mentioning  among  the  treea,  the  oak,  Cy- 
prus, pine,  cliestnut,  cedar,  walnut,  spruce,  ash,  elm, 
maple,  birch  and  some  others  of  amaller  growth; 
naming  also  the  "diur's  ehumucb,"  tbo  "snake- 
murthering  hazell"  and  "sweet  aaxaphrage,  whose 
spumes  in  bccre  ulhiys  hot  fever'a  rage."  Most  of 
tlieau  kinds  are  still  comniun  in  Lynn  woods,  though 
Ihe  chestnut  and  one  or  two  others  are  not  often 
Been.  The  hemluok,  one  of  the  most  gracefnl  native 
treea  of  New  England,  he  does  not  allude  to,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  under  some  other  name, 

Mr.  Wood  mentions  some  of  the  frnils  of  this  "  In- 
dian orchard,"  but  does  not  go  much  into  particulaia. 
Blueberries,  blackberries,  cranberries,  ruspbsrriea  and 
whortleberries  are  still  common  in  the  wooda  and 
uesdowa.  One  of  the  best  known  sbruba  at  preaeut 
found  ia  the  barberry,  the  root  of  which  was  formerly 
much  used  in  dyeing,  aa  It  iinpiirts  uheauLiful  yel- 
low. It  bears  an  acid  berry,  of  bright  scarlet,  from 
which  an  excellent  preserve  is  made.  It  ia,  however, 
no  doubt  an  exotic,  and  akin  to  that  which  in  Eng- 
land is  culled  the  peppcriilgc  bush.  The  early  settlers 
introduced  some  plantu  for  which  a (ler-genc rations 
had  little  cause  to  be  thankful ;  among  them  Uie 
white-weed,  now  known  by  the  moro  dainty  name  of 
field-daisy,  and  the  wood-wax,  that  beautiful  peat  of 
pasture  land.  But  the  barberry  seems  to  hold  a 
doubtful  rank.  Its  prevalence,  more  Uian  a  hundred 
years  ago,  became  so  injurious  in  the  pastures  that 
the  law  interposed  to  check  ita  increase.  It,  however, 
requires  auch  a  peculiarity  of  soil,  that  to  this  day  it 
lias  not  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Even 
in  most  piirts  of  MassiicliuBctla  a  burberry  biish  wua 
never  seen.  The  (.lcni:rul  Court,  in  175;t,  orderoil  that 
ftll  persons  liaving  barberry  buah(»  growing  on  their 
lancla  should  extirpate  them  before  the  lOtb  of  June, 
ITCO,     And  Che  surveyors  of  higbwHya  w«ro  nHjuired 


to  destroy  all  growing  by  the  roadside  v 
sput'ilied  time,  or  the  towns  ahould  pay  ti 
for  every  one  left  standing.  The  reaauna  for  this 
order  ware  thut  thoae  hiwhes  had  no  niuoh  increoaod 
Unit  the  juuiluru  lands  wore  gri^itly  enciiniliorcti  ;  aiiU 
it  was  imagined  that  "  a  sloani  How  olf"  I'roui  them 
that  blasted  tbo  English  grain.  So  it  appears  thai 
lell-handed  thanks  were  due  to  Ihe  people  of  other 
landa,  in  the  eurly  days,  for  i|uestionuble  gilla,  as  well 
OS  from  ua  of  this  generation  for  the  gill  of  the 
aarcaatically- twittering  English  sparrow.  But  then 
it  should  be  renieoibered  that  the  many  nobler  gifts 
from  abroad  far  outnumber  (be  few  of  doubtful  vulue. 

In  the  woods  and  fields,  the  Innglcd  dells  uud  dump 
vales,  along  the  weedy  rills  and  upon  tlie  rocky 
hcigliU,  may  hIIII  bo  gatlierL-d  wild  Itowi^m  in  great 
variety,  from  the  brilliant  cardinal  to  the  shrinking 
violet.  To  sum  up  in  a  terse  sentence  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
"The  forealB,  tielda  nnd  meadows  are  rich  in  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  mcdlciniil  plants,  and  tho 
town  presents  a  fine  field  for  the  botanist.''  1 

Very  few  parts  of  the  Now  England  coast  prcaent  so  \ 
many  inicresting  andat  times  sublime  features  aa  those 
within  and  about  Lynn.  Here  bold  and  jagged  clids 
of  greenstone,  feldspar  and  other  adamantine  fotnia- 
tiuna  rear  thumselves  as  impregnable  barriers  against 
the  Inroads  of  the  ever-assaulting  ocean  ;  there,  broad 
benches  of  line,  gray  sund,  so  compact  and  hard  that 
carriage  wheels  scarcely  make  an  inijircasinn,  with 
ridgcsof  the  wonderful  up-casllngs  of  Iheaea — shells  uf 
curious  (hiipe  and  glistening  stones  of  every  color  and 
form.  In  pleasant  weather  and  during  the  warm 
seauon  there  are  many  attractions  for  the  pleasure- 
seeker  in  promenading,  boating  nnd  fishing;  and  for 
the  health-seeker  in  refreshing  breezes,  quiet  retire- 
ment and  the  restoring  sea-batli. 

The  principal  beach  is  that  which  joins  Nahant  to 
Lynn,  and  has,  from  early  times,  been  known  aa 
Long  Beach.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and 
Ibrnis  a  gentle  curve.  The  early  gL-ograplicm  H|iiika 
of  it  as  a  very  curious  formation.  To  the  first  ael  tiers 
it  seems  to  have  been  Ihe  scene  of  weird  mystery, 
awe-inspiring  aud  not  unmixed  with  unde6nable  ap- 
prehension. Iia  hollow  rooanings  warned,  ita  gentle 
murmurings  relieved.  Klr.  Wood  thus  iillmles  to  it, — 
"  Vpon  y*  south  side  of  y'  bandy  llcuch  y*  aea 
beateth,  which  ia  a  sure  prognostication  to  presage 
slormea  and  foule  weather  and  y*  breaking  vp  of 
Frost.  For  wlien  a  ^torme  hath  beene  or  is  likely  to 
be  itt  will  roaro  like  Thunder,  being  hearde  six 
mylcs."  The  roaring  is  not,  however,  always  indica- 
tive of  an  approaching  storm,  ns  It  arises  from  the 
violent  driving  in  of  heavy  sens  by  out-winds.  The 
wind  may  change  and  the  threatening  ceaae.  Long 
Ih'iiih  was  a  fuvorltc  sporting-ground  with  the  In- 
diiins,  and  gambling  grouiis  sonietimcs  assembled 
here,  for  the  Indians  were  great  gamblers,  olten  risk- 
ing all  their  possessions,  even  to  papoose  or  squaw, 
upon  the  turning  up  of  a  shell  or  full  of  a  atone.   Tlie 
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Indian  sagamore  dwelt  upon  the  neighboring  height 
that  overlooks  the  beach,  and  from  there  was  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  athletic  sports  of  his  people,  which 
took  ]>iacc  on  the  sandy  platonu,  sometimes  being  un- 
able to  restrain  himself  from  joining  in  the  contests — 
the  name  picturesque  height  that  still  bears  the  name 
SiuiCiunore  Hill,  and  is  now  crowned  by  commodious 
dwellings,  stores  and  other  marks  of  refined  and  busy 
life. 

Upon  these  beaches  and  along  the  rocky  indenta- 
tions of  this  rugged  coast  the  sea  hoH,  frf)m  time  to 
time,  cost  up  from  her  mysterious  store-house  won- 
derful specimens  of  the  deposits  there.  And  they 
have  also  been  the  scene  of  some  most  appalling  ship- 
wrecks and  other  marine  disasters.  Government  has 
done  something  to  lessen  the  dangers,  and  still  much 
needs  to  be  done.  Egg  Rock  towers  up  in  the  ofling, 
eighty-six  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  an  area  of 
some  three  acres,  on  one-third  of  which  is  a  shallow 
layer  of  soil.  It  is  a  precipitouH  cliff  of  feldspar,  in- 
capable of  being  landed  upon,  excepting  at  one  point 
and  during  a  calm  sea.  Upon  this  lonely  rock,  which 
18  a  couple  of  miles  from  Long  Beach,  a  mile  from 
Nalmnt  and  three  miles  from  Swampscott,  a  light- 
h(»use  has  been  erected,  which  for  the  first  time  shed 
forth  its  hospitable  beams  on  the  night  of  September 
15,  185G. 

From  time  to  time  the  territorial  integrity  of  old 
Lynn  has  been  raided  upon.  As  already  remarked, 
Lynnficld  was  set  odin  1814,8an«;uH  in  IXIT),  Swamp- 
scott  in  18/32  and  Naliant  in  ISO').  Ihit  21s  to  the  lat- 
ter, some  two  centuries  ago,  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
severed  from  the  parent,  for  it  was  in  1G88  that  Ed- 
ward Randolph,  who  has  been  called  the  evil  genius 
of  New  England,  petitioned  CJovcrnor  Andros  for  the 
gift  of  Nahant,  indulging,  no  doubt,  in  the  pleasant 
dream  of  erecting  a  sort  of  baronial  establishment  for 
himself  there.  His  choice  of  a  seat  certainly  indi- 
cated good  taste,  if  not  a  love  for  fair  dealing.  The 
town  was  notified  of  the  petition,  and  great  excite- 
ment ensued,  it  being  well  known  that  the  petitioner 
had  much  influence  as  counselor,  secretary  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Governor.  He  had  been  sent  out 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  was 
justly  reputed  to  be  unfriendly  to  their  interests. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  high  prerogative  proclivi- 
ties, nor  of  his  being  one  of  the  chief  iostrumeots  in 
annulling  the  beloved  old  charter.  He  himself  says 
that  he  was  regarded  at  Boston  "  more  like  a  spy 
than  one  of  his*  majesty's  servants,"  and  speaks  of  be- 
ing welcomed,  on  his  return  from  a  brief  absence,  by 
"  a  paper  of  scandalous  verses."  The  nature  of  these 
''scandalous  verses"  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

**  Wolconio,  8r.  welcoiiio  from  j«  oasterne  Bliore, 
With  a  conimlalon  ■Croiiger  Uian  before 
To  ploj  the  hone-leach  ;  rob  m  of  our  ffleecee. 
To  rend  our  land  and  tear*  It  all  to  pieces : 
Welcome  now  back  agalne;  aa  la  the  whip. 
To  a  (Toolo'e  back  ;  aa  water  In  a  alilp. 
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BoMon  Diaka  rooma ;  Randolph*!  ratnmad,  that  Heetor, 
Oonflrmed  at  home  to  be  j*  aliarp  OoUaetor.** 

It  can  well  be  supposed  that  Randolph  was  by  no 
means  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  l^ton,  for  among 
his  other  imprudent— or  take  the  word  as  more  exactly 
expressive  without  the  "r," — attempts  at  acquisition, 
he  petitioned  to  have  a  house-lot  on  Boston  Common 
set  off  to  him. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  in  1688,  petitioned  Androe, 
who  had  just  about  as  much  love  for  the  colonies  and 
for  abstract  justice  OS  he,  to  grant  him  the  beautiful 
peninsula  of  Nahant.  The  Governor  undoubtedly 
was  inclined  to  comply  with  his  favorite's  petition ;  but 
decency  required  that  the  matter  should  not  be  con- 
summated with  unseemly  haste. 

On  notice  of  Randolph's  petition,  a  town-meeting 
was  held,  and  a  vigorous  protest,  setting  forth  the 
right  of  the  town  to  the  peninsula  and  the  damage 
that  would  ensue  from  the  granting  of  the  petition, 
was  a<ldre8sed  to  the  Ciovernor  and  Ccmncil.  But 
Randolph  was  persistent  and  renewed  his  petition,  de- 
nying the  right  of  the  town  to  the  land,  and  even  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  declare  that  Lynn  never 
was  an  incorporated  town,  "and  so  not  endowed 
with  a  power  of  receiving  or  disposing  of  such 
land."  To  this  a  spirited  rejoinder,  signed  by 
seventy-four  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  for- 
warded. But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  result 
would  have  been,  had  not  the  successful  uprising  of 
the  people  presently  consigned  both  Andros  and  Ran- 
dolph to  the  Fort  Hill  Prison,  in  which  uprising  the 
people  of  Lynn  naturally  took  an  active  part,  Rev. 
Mr.  Shcpard,  the  minister,  heading  the  phalanx  which 
marched  to  Boston,  arriving  there,  as  Randolph 
graphically  said,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  "like  so 
many  wild  bears."  This  Randolph  aiFoir  formed  a 
lively  episode  in  Lynn's  history. 

Had  Nahant  been  granted  to  Randolph,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  it  would  have  become  a  sharp  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Lynn ;  that  a  continual  petty  warfare  would 
have  ensued.  It  would  no  longer  have  been,  as  for 
many  years  it  was,  a  pasture  for  her  cattle,  nor  would 
it  have  become,  as  in  after-years  it  did,  a  delightful  re- 
sort for  parties  of  plcitsure.  And  even  at  this  day,  instead 
of  being  the  paradise  of  a  certain  class  of  reputed 
"  dodgers,"  it  would  have  been — we  know  not  what! 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  something  may 
be  gathered  of  the  condition,  habits,  culture  and  gen- 
eral fitness  of  the  settlers  as  laborers  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  social  fabric,  and  likewise  something 
of  the  natural  features  of  their  new  home.  It  will  be 
observed  that  they  came  largely  from  the  industrial 
classes.  But  they  were  a  thoughtful  people,  and  re- 
ali/.c<l  the  rc8|K)iisibilitic8  that  rested  on  them.  Next 
to  ensuring  the  means  for  procuring  the  prime  neces- 
sities of  life, — food,  clothingand  shelter, — they  felt  the 
importance  of  supplying  facilities  for  common  educa- 
tion, for  moral  and  intellectual  training. 

Lynn,  unlike  some  other  New  England  settlements. 
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has  all  along,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  depended  on 
herself,  procuring  whatever  she  possessed  by  her  own 
industry  and  skill ;  in  other  words,  has  had  only  what 
she  enrncd.  Some  of  the  early  settlements  were  the 
outcome  of  foreign  business  enterprise,  and  flourished 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  capital.  Especially  in  later  times 
have  manufacturing  communities  been  nurtured,  if 
not  sustained,  by  capital  drawn  from  outside  of  their 
limits.  Not  so  with  Lynn.  Her  advancement  has 
been  made  through  her  own  enterprise,  her  accumu- 
lations by  her  own  industry.  Throughout  all  the 
periods  of  business  adversity  and  temporal  distress 
that  have  cast  their  shadows  over  the  community,  in 
colonial,  provincial  and  later  times,  Lynn  has  ever 
been  able  not  only  to  maintain  her  own  sons  and 
daughters,  but  to  atlord,  not  pcrha|)s  of  her  abundance, 
but  of  her  thrift  and  generosity,  relief  to  communities 
more  severely  alliicted.  "  When  there  were  yet  few  of 
them,  and  they  strangers  in  the  land,"  with  humble 
trust,  patient  endurance  and  unremitting  toil,  they  ap- 
plied themselves  to  their  new  duties,  and  seldom 
failed  of  meet  reward.  But  the  writer  is  not  unmind- 
ful that  there  is  a  higher  duty  to  perform  than  the 
boastful  tracing  of  progress  in  a  mere  worldly  way, 
that  higher  duty  being  to  mark  the  development  of 
the  great  principles  that  constitute  the  true  founda- 
tion of  human  right  and  duty ;  of  tracing,  even  in  the 
most  limited  sphere,  the  progress  of  those  principles 
on  which  true  liberty  rests — principles  which  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  have  made  our  nation  what  she  is. 

In  the  history  of  Lynn,  perhaps  as  conspicuously  as 
in  thatof  any  other  New  England  community,  may  be 
seen  the  progress  to  which  we  refer — the  progress  of 
principles  which  were  the  birthright  of  the  settlers,  as 
Englishmen,  shadowed  forth  in  the  charter  of  1215, 
and  finally  appearing  in  more  pronounced  form  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  in  the  estab- 
lished Constitutions  and  supplementary  Bills  of  Rights. 

The  Andros  administration  has  been  referred  to. 
That,  perhaps,  was  the  most  pregnant,  as  it  certainly 
was  the  most  stirring,  episode  during  many  years  of 
New  England  history.  Something  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  people  here  has  been  seen.  The  result,  no 
doubt,  was  of  great  benefit  politically,  for  it  quick- 
ened the  apprehension  of  natural  rights  and  solidified 
the  determination  to  permit  upon  this  soil  no  en- 
croachment upon  them.  The  "  tyrant  of  New  Eng- 
land," as  the  obnoxious  Governor  was  called,  soon 
found  that  opposition  attended  every  step,  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  every  way— in  grave  denunciation, 
cutting  satire  and  comic  hyperbole.  Imagine  the  ef- 
fect of  the  following  stanzas  from  the  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  version  of  the  Fifty -second  Psalm,  as  they 
arc  said  to  have  been  lined  oil' with  great  unction  by 
an  elderly  deacon,  and  with  equal  unction  sung  by 
voices  old  and  young,  smooth  and  rough,  in  tune  an<l 
out,  at  a  meeting  which  the  Governor,  in  one  of  his 
tours,  deigned  to  attend  : 


**  Why  d<Mt  thou,  tymat,  boaat  abroMl 
Tliy  wlck«t  works  to  pnUM  ? 
Duti  Uiou  not  know  thor*  k  a  God, 
WboM  roorcloi  lust  alwnyt  T 

Why  thwt  thy  niiii<l  yut  Mtlll  iIovIim 

Such  wicked  wIIom  to  w»rp  ' 
Thy  tongiM  untrue,  in  forghif  IIm^ 

It  Ilk*  a  nuuM-  ahmrp. 

Thou  doat  dallght  In  fhuid  and  giiUa, 

In  niiaohlof,  hlood  and  wrong : 
Thy  lipt  have  learned  the  flattering  itUe, 

0  fklee,  deceitful  tongue.** 

Civil  History.— The  civil  history  of  Lynn,  in  its 
organic  features,  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of  other 
early  Bay  settlements.  The  town  was  never  formally 
incorporated,  but  by  the  earliest  General  Ck>urt  was 
recognized  as  an  existing  uiu;iicipality.  That  was 
enough,  though,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  obsequious 
Edward  Randolph,  a  counselor  of  Gh>vernor  Andros 
when,  in  1688,  he  petitioned  for  the  gifl  of  Nahant, 
denied  this,  saying,  in  answer  to  the  vigorous  protes- 
tations of  the  Lynn  people,  ''It  does  not  appear  .  .  . 
that  the  said  town  of  Lynn  was  incorporated  in  tlio 
year  1635,  nor  at  any  time  since,  and  so  not  now  en- 
dowed with  a  power  of  receiving  or  disposing  of  such 
lands,  .  .  .  and  their  town  of  Lynn  is  equal  to  a  vil- 
lage in  England,  and  no  otherwise."  Hut  he  and  his 
unscrupulous  superior  soon  found  that  there  was  a 
power  somewhere  that  was  able  to  defeat  their  arbi- 
trary schemes  and  land  them  both  in  a  prison. 

The  settlers  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sen- 
timent that  political  power  belonged  to  the  people. 
If  Roger  Williams  was  the  first  here  to  formulate 
this  as  well  as  certain  principles  of  religious  freedom, 
he  was  not  the  first  to  realize  it.  When  they  left  the 
Old  World  they  left  the  dogma  of  a  divinely-appointed 
class,  and  adopted  the  manly  idea  of  equal  rights. 
Such  being  the  case,  what  more  natural  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  town-inceting, — the  assembly  in 
which  all  could  meet  and  freely  discuss  the  affairs 
by  which  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  all  were  to 
be  affected,  and  in  which  each  individual,  by  voice 
and  vote,  could  exercise  his  influence?  There  was  the 
charter,  to  be  sure,  and  its  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  its  ])rovisions  would  not  have  been  allow- 
ed to  override  the  higher  demands  of  conscience, 
right  and  justice,  had  there  been  any  apprehended 
attempt  to  do  so,  for  the  trained  and  ingenious  mind 
can  discover  ways  of  interpretation  that  will  circum- 
vent the  most  crafty  scheming. 

Very  soon  the  interests  of  the  settlers  broadened, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  '*  Ye  (Jreat  and 
Genrall  Courte."  And  the  same  right  of  free  discus- 
sion and  free  action  w:is  maintained  there.  At  first 
every  freeman  was  deemed  a  member  of  the  court, 
and  liable  Ut  be  lined  if  he  did  n<»t  attend  its  sessions, 
for  it  was  rightly  claimed  that  the  connnnnity  was 
entitled  to  the  best  judgment  and  skill  of  each  of  its 
members,  it  being  realized  as  well  then  as  now  that 
in  the  mind  of   the  humblest  hewer  of  wood  and 
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drawer  of  water  conceptions  of  unspeakable  value 
might  arise.  But  the  time  soon  arrived  when  It  was 
impracticable  for  the  whole  body  of  freemen  to  at- 
tend the  court  sessions;  no  room  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  then  the  end  had 
to  be  sought  through  deputies  or  representatives. 
Soon  parties  began  to  appear,  and  divisions,  not  on 
the  primary  principle  of  individual  freedom,  but  on 
the  question  as  to  whom  it  would  be  most  safe  and 
expedient  to  invest  with  the  delegated  power. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  practicable  or  even  de- 
sirable to  go  largely  into  detail  regarding  theold  town- 
meetings.  They  were  conducted  here  much  as  else- 
where. Every  local  matter  was  freely  discussed  and 
oflen  the  debates  broadened  into  irrelevant  disserta- 
tions on  great  public  questions  and  theoretical  propo- 
sitions, very  much  as  they  arc  apt  to  in  these  days 
of  political  enlightenment.  Neighborhood  disagree- 
ments and  jcnloiiHiofl  would  ocaLsioiuiIly  arise,  and 
crude  conceptions  and  Holiish  iiicliiiiitioiis  niaiiifcHt 
themselves.  Village  orators  would  harangue  at  weary- 
ing length  and  village  seers  forecjist  calamities;  but 
there  were  also  wise,  honest  and  patriotic  men, 
shrewd  counselors  and  wary  watchers  for  the  public 
good,  and  through  all  and  in  all  each  felt  his  own  in- 
dividual rights  and  acknowledged  his  responsibili- 
ties. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  people  of  the  old  Day 
State  clung  so  tenaciouHly  and  so  long  to  the  town- 
nuM^ting.  It  li:ul  carried  them  safoly  through  perilous 
times  and  threatening  shocks;  and  in  abroad  sense 
it  may  even  be  claimed  that  it  had  been  the  very 
nursery  of  American  freedom.  There  was  no  city 
organization  in  all  Massachusetts  till  1822,  when  Bos- 
ton assumed  the  new  investiture,  having  then  a  popu- 
lation of  forty-five  thousand.  It  was  quite  a  number 
of  years,  however,  before  any  other  town  followed  her 
example.  Salem  and  Lowell  were  the  first,  they  be- 
coming cities  in  1830.  But  the  adoption  of  the  city 
form  was  so  far  receding  from  elementary  freedom, 
and  while  it  was  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  in  many 
respects,  it  also  afforded  greater  facilities  for  ambitious 
IK>liticians  and  wire-pullers  to  ply  their  arts. 

Lynn  adopted  the  city  form  of  government  in  1850. 
Many  worthy  and  prominent  people  strongly  opposed 
the  change,  and  the  adoption  of  the  charter  came 
near  being  defeated ;  indeed,  a  similar  one  previously 
gninted  by  the  Legislature  had  been  defeated  by  pop- 
ular vote.  Mr.  George  Hood,  a  man  of  much  ability 
and  strong  persuasive  powers,  led  the  opposition,  and 
it  is  a  little  singular  that  he  who  had  persistently  and 
vehemently  op])oeed  the  charter  was  elected  the  first 
mayor  under  it.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  thus  bade 
julicu  t4>  the  old  roginio:  "  llcforc  procec<ling  to  the 
business  immediately  before  us,  it  seems  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  to  revert  briefly  to  our  venera- 
ble system  of  town  government,  of  which  we  have 
taken  leave  forever,  and  to  ))ay  a  passing  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  conscientious  men  who,  in  the 


midst  of  toil,  privation  and  peril,  founded,  cherished 
and  transmitted  it  to  us  as  a  rich  inheritance.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewis'  History,  the  first  white  men  known 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lynn  were  Edmund  In- 
galls  and  his  brother,  Francis  Ingalls,  who  came  here 
in  1629.  The  next  year  came  Allen  Breed,  Thomas 
Newhall,  George  Burrill,  Edward  Baker,  John  Rams- 
dell  and  Richard  Johnson ;  in  1635,  Henry  Ck>llius ; 
in  1640,  Andrew  Mansfield,  Richard  Hood,  Edward 
Ireson  and  Henry  Rhoades, — all  of  whom  have  rep- 
resentatives in  this  City  Council,  and  perhaps  others 
of  whose  history  I  have  not  been  informed.  ...  Our 
town  government  has  accomplished  its  mission ;  its 
successful  operation  for  more  than  two  centuries  has 
proved  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government ;  it 
has  proved  that  the  safest  repository  for  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  During  this  long  period 
we  hear  of  no  abuse  of  power  by  them,  nor  of  those 
to  whom  they  intrusted  the  care  of  the  town  govorn- 
nicnt.  They  taxed  themselves  liberally  for  all  neces- 
sary objects  of  public  improvement  The  church 
and  the  school-house  grew  up  together,  both  signifi- 
cant monuments  of  advancing  civilization."  Is  it 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  two  centuries  more  it  can 
be  said  of  the  people  under  the  present  form  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  that  no  abuse  of  power  by  them 
or  those  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  administration 
of  affairs,  had  been  heard  of? 

Mr.  Hood  well  said  that  under  the  old  government 
the  town  prospered.  Its  growth  was  steady,  but  not 
rapid.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  charter, 
in  1850,  the  population  was  14,200;  twenty  years  be- 
fore, in  1830,  it  was  6200;  in  1765  the  first  recorded 
census  gave  2198;  and  the  increase  of  business  was 
in  something  like  the  same  ratio.  But  after  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  charter, 
the  increase  of  business  and  population  was  seem- 
ingly much  more  rapid,  though  perhaps  the  percent- 
age was  not  much  greater. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  town-meetings  were 
held  in  the  meeting-house,  as  the  settlers  preferred  to 
call  their  house  of  worship,  the  first  being  an  un- 
seemly little  structure,  standing  in  a  hollow,  near 
the  territorial  centre,  and  the  only  public  building. 
It  was  not  held  by  the  same  tenure  that  "  churches  " 
now  are,  but  was  the  property  of  the  town.  There 
the  village  orators  exercised  their  eloquence,  the  vil- 
lage statesmen  their  patriotism,  the  incipient  wire- 
pullers their  cunning,  till  the  house  itself  disappear- 
ed. "The Old  Tunnel,"  as  the  parish  meeting-house 
built  in  1682  was  in  afler-years  called,  then  became 
the  place  for  the  transaction  of  town  business.  It  stood 
near  the  centre  of  the  Common,  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral gen  cm  tions  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  place 
for  public  worship  and  a  place  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  But  it  was  relieved  of  the  latter  use 
in  1806.  In  the  mean  time  the  Methodists  had  come 
in  and  built  a  house  of  worship.      And  some  objec- 
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tions  hnving  been  mode  to  the  further  use  of  the  old 
house,  the  towri-meethiga  then  (ISOG)  began  tti  be 
held  in  the  Methodbt  tiuuHe,  which  stood  neu  the 
enst  end  of  the  Common,  at  the  head  of  Market 
Street.  There  they  were  held  till  the  erection  of  tlie 
Town-Houae,  in  1814.  That  building  litid  iin  inter- 
eating  history,  of  which  littlo  can  he  given  here. 
It  stnod  oil  the  centre  of  the  Common,  neiirly  oppo- 
site the  head  of  Ilunover  Street,  and  for  many  yenra 
the  interior  rcmnined  unfiniahed.  Ofuourae,  electione 
were  held  in  it;  military  companies  drilled  there;  and 
it  was  used  for  aeaemblagcfl  und  exhibitiona  of  various 
kinds.  In  1832  it  was  removed  to  South  Common 
Street,  at  the  point  where  Dloaaom  Street  now  opens, 
and  the  interior  linisbci).  On  the  fi>rmution  of  the 
eity  government,  in  1850,  it  wiu  thonmghly  ropnired 
and  litted  for  the  reception  of  the  ofliclals  under  the 
new  and  more  august  order.  TbUB  it  remained  until  ila 
destruction  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  October  6, 
18G4. 

Itwas  on  the  10th  of  April,  1850,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture grauteil  the  City  CliiLrlor;  on  the  luth  of  the 
same  month  the  inhabitanta,  in  town-meeting  assem- 
bled, voted  to  accept  it ;  and  on  the  Hih  of  May  the 
lirst  organization  under  it  took  place.  The  cere- 
monies were  held  in  Old  Lyceum  Hall,  which  alood 
on  Market  ,Street,  corner  of  Summer.  The  day  was 
pleasant,  and  a  large  number,  some  of  whom  were 
ladies,  were  present.  In  the  evening  the  new  gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  conaiderablc  company  of 
prominent  citii^ns,  [uirtook  of  a  collation  in  the 
Town  Hall.  There  woe  no  jubilant  display  at  the  in- 
itiation of  the  new  government^  no  procession,  no 
pyrotechnic  exhibition,  either  oratorical  or  material. 
All  parties  seemed  to  join  inaquiet  but  cordial  accept- 
ance of  the  change,  and  in  a  hopeful,  if  not  enthusi- 
astic spirit,  detorniined  to  reprcaa  all  former  misgiv- 
inga. 

Boon  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  Town  House 
Ihu  neccBsity  of  u  Hubutaiilial  City  Hall  was  ao  mani- 
fest that  the  work  of  erection  was  eet  about  oDorgeli- 
cally  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1867,  the  present 
stately  edifice  waa  dedicated-  The  city  offices  were 
Hoon  removed  thither,  and  from  that  time  onward 
have  the  commodious  chamberg  echoed  with  the  elo- 
quence of  the  asaomble<[  counselora. 

Whether  Lynn  has  pmapcrod  inuro  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  city  form  of  government  than  shu  would 
have  prospered  had  the  old  town  form  been  longer 
cojitinued  can  only  be  conjectured.  Itnt  certain  it 
is,  that  during  the  ihirty-five  years  that  the  existing 
form  has  been  in  O|icration  her  progress  has  been 
Jiighly  Hiitis factory.  The  |>opu1iition  liiui  more  than 
trebled;  and  in  business,  in  oilucatiuoal  facilities,  in 
benevolent  cntcrpriaes,  and,  may  we  not  venture  to 
add,  in  religion  and  luoralily,  her  advancement  has 
been  alike  marked. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Lynn  has  always  been  for- 
tunate in  having  uinuug  licr  people  inou  of  aagauily. 


energy  and  prudeuoe,— men  who,  in  the  admiDtstnf 
tion  of  her  municipal  affairaand  in  her  broader  inter- 
ests, vigorously  defended  her  rights  und  hibored  for 
her  good.  Theae  ore  deserving  of  special  uoUee,  and 
in  un  (daborute  history  should  have  a  i>htco;  but  in  n 
limited  sketch  like  the  present  but  coin|>amtively 
few  can  bo  even  named.  In  the  troiiUlnua  days 
of  the  Androa  administration,  among  her  heroic 
defonilcni  were  Oliver  I'urchia,  IIct.  Mr.  tihepard, 
Thomas  Laighton,  Ralph  King  and  John  Ilurrill.  In 
the  stormy  times  of  the  Kevolution  she  bad  the  vigi- 
lant watchfulnesa  of  Rev.  Mr.  Treadwell,  Hev.  Mr. 
Roby,  Deacon  John  ManaHetd,  Dr.  Flagg  and  Fred- 
erick Itreeil,  besides  her  brave  sons  who  took  the 
Held.  And  all  along,  down  to  these  later  times,  she 
has  iiuver  been  deatitule  iii'  lnyiil  hoiih  Iu  prutL'Cl  her 
good  uaine  and  promote  her  prosperity.  Ea|iecially 
■nay  it  be  said  that  during  the  threatening  times  of 
the  great  Civil  War  scarcely  a  man  in  her  whole  popu- 
lation could  bo  found  who  was  not  ready,  if  need  ha, 
to  take  the  Beld  in  dcfeuae  of  the  nnlioual  cause. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  uiayora  til'  Lynu,  with 
the  datee  of  in autru ration  : 

Gkoroii  Hood,  the  first  mayor,  served  two  terms ; 
WHS  inaugurated  May  14,  I860,  and  April  7,  18Q1. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lynn,  and  died  June  29,  ]8fi9, 
aged  fifty -two. 

Benjamin  Fbanki.in  Mitdge,  the  accond  mayor, 
WHS  inaugurated  June  Hi,  18.'>2.  He  was  a  native  of 
OrringUm,  Me.;  horn  August  It,  1817,  and  died  in 
Miuihatlan,  Kansas,  November  21,  1879. 

Dahiki.  CoLLiNa  ItAKKii,  the  third  mayor,  waa 
inaugurated  April  4,  ISTiS.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Lynn; 
born  October  U,  1816,  und  died  in  New  Orleans,  Ia., 
July  19,  18fi3. 

TuoMAS  Paue  RicirAiiUBON,  the  fourth  mayor,  was 
inaugurated  April  3, 1H54.  He  waa  a  native  of  Lynn; 
l>orn  July  27,  18111,  and  die<l  November  24,  1881- 

A  NDititWfi  lliiKKii,  the  fillh  mayor,  wna  inangiiniteil 
January  1,  ISfiS.  Hu  waa  a  native  of  Lynn  ;  horn  on 
the  20th  of  September,  iTJi,  and  died  iu  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  April  21,  1881. 

Ekk*  Warren  Mudqe,  the  sixth  mayor,  waa  in- 
augurated January  7,  1856,  and  January  &,  1857, 
serving  two  terms.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn;  waa 
born  on  the  6th  of  December,  1811,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 20,  1878. 

Wii.i.iAM  FitsiiKitii:  JuiiHaON,tho seventh  mayor, 
waa  inaugurated  January  4,  18G8.  Ho  was  a  native 
of  Lynn  ;  born  [in  Nahant]  July  30,  1819. 

Eliwahi)  Swain  Davih,  the  eighth  mayor,  served 
two  terms;  waa  inauguraUid  January  8,  l&f>9,  and 
January  2,  I8C0.  lie  was  born  in  Lynn  Juno  22, 1808, 
and  die<l  August  7,  1887. 

HiRAH  Ni<;iiui.H  1)UEKI>,  the  ninth  mayor,  waa  in- 
augurated January  7,  1861.  lie  was  born  in  Lynn 
September  2, 1B09. 

I'm'iiU  MniiRKi,),  NiCAi,,  the  tenth  mayor,  held  the 
ollicu  fuui-  toriOB.     lie  was  inaugurated  January  <>, 
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1862,  January  5, 1868,  January  4, 1864,  and  January 
2,  1865.  lie  is  a  native  of  North  Berwick,  Me.,  and 
waa  bom  September  21,  1811. 

Roland  Grkknr  Ushrr,  the  eleventh  mayor, 
served  three  terms,    lie  was  inaugurated  January  1, 

1806,  January  7,  1867,  and  January  6, 1868.  He  was 
born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  January  6, 1823. 

Jabies  Nbedham  Buffubi,  the  twelfth  mayor,  was/ 
inaugurated  January  4,  1869.  He  was  aiterwardl 
elected  for  a  second  term,  and  inaugurated  January  1,1 
1872.    He  was  born  in  North  Jicrwick,  Me.,  May  161 

1807,  and  died  June  12,  1887.  '-^ 
Edwin  Waldrn,  the  thirteenth  mayor,  served  two 

terms;  was  inaugurated  January  3, 1870, and  January 
2, 1871.    He  was  bom  in  Lynn,  November  25,  1818. 

Jacob  Meek  Lewis,  the  fourteenth  mayor,  served 
four  terms,  being  inaugurated  January  6,  1873,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1874,  January  4,  1875,  and  January  3,  1876. 
He  was  born  in  Lynn,  October  13,  1823. 

Samuel  Manhfield  Huhier,  the  riftccnth  mayor, 
served  two  terms,  having  been  inaugurated  January 
1,  1877,  and  January  7, 1878.  He  is  a  nativoof  Lynn, 
and  was  born  June  23,  181(>. 

Gkokoe  TiiAisTED  SANDER80N,  the  sixteenth 
mayor,  was  inaugurated  January  6,  1879,  and  Janu- 
ary 5,  1880,  serving  two  terms.  He  was  born  in 
(lardiner,  Me.,  November  22,  1836. 

Henjiy  Bacon* lx)VEiiiNG,  the  scventeentb  mayor, 
served  two  terms.  He  was  inaugurated  January  3, 
1881,  and  Jainniry  2,  1882.  He  is  a  niitive  of  J*ort8- 
nnmtli,  N.  H.,  and  was  born  April  8,  1841. 

William  Lewls  Baikd,  the  eighteenth  mayor, 
was  inaugurated  January  1,  1883,  and  January  7, 
1884,  serving  two  terms.  He  is  a  native  of  Lynn; 
born  July  29,  1843. 

John  Richard  Baldwin,  the  nineteenth  mayor, 
was  inaugurated  January  5,  1885.  He  is  a  native  of 
Lynn,  and  was  born  May  10,  1854. 

Georob  Dallas  Hart,  the  twentieth  mayor,  was 
inaugurated  January  4,  1886.  He  was  born  in  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  December  7,  1846,  and  is  an  offspring  of 
the  old  Lynn  Hart  family.  Mayor  Hart,  elected  for 
a  second  term,  was  inaugurated  January  3, 1887. 

A  short  series  of  statistical  statements,  toucliing 
the  present  state  of  municipal  and  kindred  afTaira, 
will  now  be  given.  Other  statistics  relating  to  spe- 
cial topics  will  appear  in  their  proper  places. 

Population. — The  population  of  Lynn,  as  given 
by  the  State  census  of  1885,  is  45,867,— males,  21,752; 
females,  24,115.  Native  born,  36,099 ;  foreign  born, 
9768.  Of  the  age  of  eighty  years,  16  males  and  31 
females ;  of  the  age  of  ninety  years,  3  males  and  7  fe- 
males; of  the  age  of  ninety-five  years,  4,  all  females. 
( J<»lored  poTHoiiH,  (524. 

The  population  at  diflbrent  periods  is  shown  by  the 
following: 

Yeare 1800  I860  1886 

rupuliOion » 2,837  14,267  46,807 

i)WKLLiN<}H.    1885.  —  Whole    number,    7383,  —  of 


which  7161  are  of  wood,  76  of  brick,  2  of  stone,  and 
the  others  of  mixed  material.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  does  not  include  the  business  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  of  brick  and  very  large.  Number  of  per- 
sons to  each  occupied  dwelling,  6.33.  Number  of 
buildings  erected  during  the  year,  392.  Lynn  has  long 
been  famous  for  the  moving  of  her  buildings  from 
place  to  place,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  custom,  55 
changed  their  places  during  the  year. 

Valuation,  Taxation  and  Polls.— The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  progress  of  Lynn  in  these  matters, 
at  several  periods  since  she  became  a  city : 


TBAB. 

BBAL  B9TATB. 

rBBflONAI. 
mTATB. 

TOTAL. 

VO.  rOLLS. 

TAX  PKB 

$1,000. 

I860 

1800 
1870 
1880 
1880 

13,100,616 
6,201,400 
14,277,212 
17,013,643 
23,306,806 

$1,674,328 
3,367,006 
0,049,003 
6,470,192 
6,000,003 

•4,834,843 
0,640,006 
20,027,116 
23,883,786 
29,306,800 

3,261 

3,033 

6,773 

10,7n2 

13,842 

fo.oo 

8.80 
17.20 
17.60 
10.00 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  that  we  have 
made  marked  progress,  as  well  in  taxation  as  valua- 
tion and  polls. 

AriMiopjiiATioNS  AND  Rbckiits,  Expknditures 
AND  City  Dkbt.— The  "progress"  in  these  matters 
is  indicated  by  the  following: 


TEAR. 

ArPROPRIATIOKS 
Attn  RBCBIPTS. 

BXPBMDITUBX8. 

am  DBBT. 

ISTiO 
1800 
1870 
1880 
1R80 

$l6,n()i>.no 

llO,flU7.28 

624,776.72 

•       706,009.67 

l,n«»,274.66 

$30,704.10 
101,600.61 
409,683.26 
063,327.90 
1,014,017.80 

Mar.  1. 1860,     $71,398.16 
Dw).  31, 1800,      123,100.00 
l>ec.  31 ,  1870,     910,000.00 
Dw.  81, 1880.  2,100,000.00 
I)oc  20, 1880,  2,622,400.00 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  relation  to  the  city  debt, 
that  the  exact  condition  is  not  always  apparent.  For 
instance,  the  debt  in  1886  is  given  as  $2,522,400.00, 
but  there  were  such  drawbacks  as  reduced  the  net 
amount  to  $1,778,128.82. 

Almshouse. — Average  number  of  subjects,  67;  av- 
erage cost  of  each  per  week,  $2.62.  Aid  was  also  given 
to  519  families,  or  some  1600  outside  persons ;  5457 
tramps  were  during  the  year  provided  with  food  and 
lodging  at  an  expense  of  $320.55. 

Fire  Department,  Fire  Alarms,  Era — Steam 
fire-engines,  5 ;  hook-and-ladder  trucks,  2 ;  horse  hose 
carriages,  5 ;  hose  wagon,  1 ;  large  double-tank  chem- 
ical engine,  1 ;  supply  wagons,  5 ;  fire  alarm  tol^raph 
wagon,  1 ;  jumper  hose  carriages,  2 ;  hose  pungs,  5 ; 
buggy,  1 ;  small  extinguishers,  6.  The  manual  force 
consists  of  1  chief  and  4  assistant  engineers,  1  super- 
intendent and  1  assistant  superintendent  of  fire  alarm 
telegraph,  6  engineers  of  steam  fire-engines,  5  firemen 
of  steam  fire-engines,  12  drivers,  10  foremen,  8  assist- 
ant foremen,  49  hosemen,  20  laddermen,  12  substitutes, 
making  a  total  of  129.  There  are  also  in  the  service 
of  the  department  22  horses  and  14,750  feet  of  hose. 
Tbe  number  of  liy<lrant8  scattered  about  tlie  city  is 
557,  and  the  number  of  street  reservoirs,  19.  The  tel- 
egraphic fire  alarm  was  established  here  in  1871,  and 
has  proved  extremely  useful  and  ec<momical.  The 
number  of  fire  alarmn  during  1885  was  188,  84  being 
bell  and  104  still  alarms.    Loss  by  fire  during  tlin 
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year,  1169,975.85.  Expcnditares  of  tlie  depaTtment 
for  the  year,  $44,840.06. 

Notices  of  tUo  most  disaatroiufirea  that  have  ever 
occurred  in  Lynn  may  lie  found  eliewhcre  in  these 
pugcH. 

Police  Dbpartuent. — The  oxpensiw  for  the  year 
1885  were  $43,451.44;  number  of  urreBts,  1472;  511 
lieing  of  peraoiiB  of  foreign  birth,  and  lUIi  fi'innlos;  828 
were  for  Uruiikoiiiieaa,  18G  for  assault  and  hatlery  anil 
128  for  larceny;  6453  (lersone  were  provided  with 
lodgingH. 

Water  Works. — Net  cost  of  the  public  works,  to 
January  1,  1887,  fl.342,144.11.  Average  consump- 
Uou  ofwater  per  day  during  the  ye<LTl8S5,l,!)20,510gHi- 
Ions;  avcniguLoeiieli  inliiil>ltnnt,ii  trill tiover4I  ftiillriiiH 
|)cr  day.  T<iUil  exldisioii  of  \>ii>a  in  Lynii,  7'i|  iiiilisi. 
The  reimrt  of  the  president  of  the  bonrd  suya  (1886), 
"The  department  has  paid  all  expenaca  of  mainte- 
nance, the  interest  on  the  water  debt,  and  shows  uaur- 
pluB  of  $26,919.18  lobe  curried  to  the  water-loan  sink- 
ing fund." 

Births  and  Maeriaqe3,  1886.— Number  of  birthti, 
1296  [  number  of  marriages,  S16. 

Under  the  sub-litten  "Libraries"  and  "Schools" 
may  be  found  statistics  relating  to  those  institutions, 
and  under  "  Bubiai.-Pi.acbs"  will  appear  certain 
Tital  BtatisticB. 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  tlio  proper  place  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  tlie  iiiHtittitiona,  aasuciations  uiid  sn'ciolics 
for  benevolent,  moral,  sociiil  and  recreative  purposca, 
of  wbii'li  Lynn  liiia  a  largo  number.  Tlioy  are,  gonor- 
ally,  worthy  of  lionorablo  recognition,  and  aonie  are 
deierving  ofgreiit  pn(i»c.  It  would  hardly  be  pnicti' 
cable  even  to  name  them  all  here,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
as  several  are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  Yet  a  little  space 
may  be  allowed,  the  name  of  the  organisation  gener- 
ally iniliciiting  ita  chanu^Uir.  Among  them  are. — 
AiMOciiited  Charities  (the  object  being  to  diutroully 
distribute  the  means  contributed  for  charitable  pur- 
poses.). Board  of  Fire  Insurance  Underwriters, 7  clubs 
for  religious,  social,  political,  mutual  improvement 
and  recreative  purposes.  There  arc  also  3  bicycle  and 
4  boat  clubs,  and  1  shooting  club.  Female  Benevo- 
lent Hociety,  firemen's  Relief  Association,  Free  Pub- 
lic Forest  Association,  Grand  Army  of  the  Itcpuhlic, 
Home  for  Aged  W'imen,  Houghton  Horticultural  Bo- 
ciety.  Inebriates' Home,  lCnigliI«  of  Honor,  Knights 
of  Liilmr,  Knights  of  Pythini,  Ijogtcrs"  Protective 
Union,  Lynn  Ilospitid,  McKay  Stitchers'  Union,  4 
Masonic  lodgea  (spoken  of  elsewhere),  Kleclianics' 
Exchange,  Medical  Society,  9  mutual  beneflt  associa- 
tions—among them  the  Wnrklngmen's  Aid  Associa- 
tion ami  the  Accident  Association,  12  Odd  Fellows' 


lodges,  Press  Association,  Sanitary  Association,  8hM 
and   Leather  Association,  Teamsters'  Union,  10  tc 
pcrance  organizations,  Young  Men's  Christian  A> 

I.VNN  llAKKH.— 'nicro  nto  HOW  (1887)  ju  Lynn  fivo   ' 
banks  of   discount,   with    nn    aggrc^kte   capitiil    of  1 
11,100,000,  to  wit:  First  National,  capital.  $500,000;    i 
Central  National,  $200,000  ;  National  City,  $200,000; 
NallonnI  Security,  $100,000 ;  Lynn  National,  $100,000. 
There  are  also  two  savings  banks,  namely,  Lynn  In- 
stitution for  Savings  and  Lynn  Five-Cents  Savings 
Bunk,  with  aggregate  deposits.  Januitry    1,  1887,  to 
the  amount  of  $4,710,000. 

LVHB  Poar-Oi' PICK, —The  business  of  a  |iost-olIice    ' 
may,  |iarlm|i>,  onliiiiirlly   be  taken  iis  a  fiilr  imlicatiir 
«r  the  Uwiiiuw  of  tltu  pliico  in  which  il   in   luciiluil.    ! 
Thu  Lynn  post-oflico  was  established  in  17U3,  befura 
which  time  the  mail  matter  of  tlie  people  here  waa 
distributed  through  the  Boston  oflico.    Fifty  yearm   I 
ago,  that  is  in  1836,  the  gross  amount  of  postage  ao-   ' 
cruing  at  the  Lynn  office,  all  told,  for  the  year  ending 
October  Ist,  was  $2,459.23  j  and  the  iucrease  of  bua- 
ineEs  to  the  present  time  is  indicated  by  the  following   i 
items  for  llie  year  ending  Deconil>er  30, 18S6: 
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Tliore  are  six  daily  mails,  Kunday  excepted,  to  { 
Biwton  and  the  South,  and  four  to  thu  East.  Vittj 
years  ago  the  government  did  not  provide  carriers  to 
deliver  and  collect  mail  mutter,  u  fui't  tiiat,  no  doubt, 
ha^  had  something  to  do  with  the  increase  of  corre- 
apiindcncc.  'fho  rales  of  postngc  were  much  higher 
than  at  jiresenl.  The  pnsLigo  on  n  siiiglu  letter  fnim 
Lynn  to  New  York,  for  InsLince,  was  18^  cents,  a  fact 
which  induced  many  to  send  by  private  hand  when 
opportunity  offered.  But  the  postage  was  not  required 
to  be  paid  in  advance,  u  circumstance,  ono  might 
think,  encouraging  to  correspondence.  A  penny  poet 
began  to  run  aliout  town  in  1812;  but  ho  was  not  em- 
ployed by  government,  individuals  paying  him  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  a  letter.  The  first  postmaster 
was  Colonel  James  Robinson,  and  he  kept  the  oflice 
on  Boston  Street  ncikr  tiie  corner  of  North  Fodoral. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Ituvolution ;  was  succeeded  in 
1802  by  Major  Bzra  HitchingH,  renroil  a.  hirgo  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  and  die<l,  in  1S;I2,  in  reduced 
circuniBtimcee,  being  the  recipient,  during  his  latter 
years,  of'a  small  pension. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LYNN— {  OofUinued). 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Reltgiinu  SoeMitt^  tk^  Fonmaiiim  and  Growth— SkeleUa  of  fiirljy  MbtMtn 
—Houtm  of  WorMp  ami  iMr  Equlpmmtt    flfntfitfonl  Detoflt. 


"  Tlie  Mrmon,  learned  long  and  cold ; 
Tlio  iwAlni  In  gravejard  metre  told  ; 
But  piety,  right  deep  and  trae, 
Each  exerciM  ran  through  and  through.** 

— JOROAN. 


CoNSiDERiNO  the  chief  cause  of  the  occupation  of 
bleak  New  England,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  very  first  public  institution  in  a  settlement 
would  be  a  church.  Hut  Lynn  was  some  three  years 
without  a  niiiMHtcr.  Very  likely,  however,  Hoinc  son 
of  public  religious  services  were  held,  especially  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

First  Chuucii. — ^The  first  church  of  liynn,  the 
fifth  in  the  Bay  colony,  was  gathered  in  1G32 ;  and  it 
remains  at  this  day  one  of  the  three  or  four  of  the 
early  churches  that  have  preserved  their  fidelity  to 
the  ancient  Puritanical  faith.  Almost  every  one  of 
the  old  churches  has  become  Unitarian  or  Univer- 
sal ist. 

The  church  here  appears  to  have  commenced  in  a 
way  not  in  aeconlunce  with  Purittmical  or  Orthodox 
order.  But  whatever  irregularity  existed  was  cured 
by  the  decision  of  a  council  held  in  March,  1635, 
"  that,  although  the  church  had  not  been  properly 
formed,  yet,  after-consent  and  practice  of  a  church 
estate  had  supplied  that  defect,  so  all  were  recon- 
ciled.*' The  church  was  instituted  by  Jtev.  Stephen 
Bachiler,  who  arrived  with  his  family  in  June,  1632, 
the  chief  inducement  for  his  coming  probably  being 
that  he  had  a  daughter  residing  here,  the  wife  of 
Christopher  Hussey.  There  came  with  him  six  per- 
sons who  had  belonged  to  his  church  in  England, 
and  to  these,  with  such  settlers  as  chose  to  join  them, 
he  coniineiiced  ininiHtratioiis,  without  installation. 
He  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-one  years, 
and  appears  to  have  retained  great  vitality,  both 
mental  and  physical.  He  was  a  man  of  at  least  sin- 
gular characteristics;  was  high-tempered  and  ex- 
tremely tenacious.  There  was  soon  serious  disturb- 
ance among  his  little  flock,  and  gross  scandals  b^an 
to  circulate,  insomuch  that  in  four  months  after  his 
arrival  the  court  was  appealed  to,  and  that  august 
body  thus  decreed : 

*'ll' ItntrlirU  Im  rP4|iiir«Ml  lo  forlmiro  exon*lMtliig  gniflmia  a  |NWt'  or 
Umclior  iitilili«|ti<>ly,  ill  4>r  imttvnt,  iinloMm  it  Im  to  tiiuHo  iuto  lirought  with 
him,  for  hie  contempt  of  authority,  A  till  sooio  ecaodlee  he  removed.** 

This  sentence,  however,  was  soon  after  annulled. 
But  the  difficulty  was  not  healed ;  other  questions  and 
scandals  arose,  and  the  court  was  again  appealed  to. 


Finally,  on  his  promise  to  leave  town  within  three 
months,  the  proceedings  were  discontinued.  He  was 
here  about  four  years.  Afterwards  he  was  at  New- 
bury and  Hampton,  of  which  latter  place  he  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers.  He  subsequently  pitched  his 
tent  in  one  or  two  other  places.  But  in  1651  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he 
married  his  fourth  wife,  his  third  still  living  here, 
and  apparently  of  a  reputation  by  no  means  unblem- 
ished. She  petitioned  the  court  for  a  divorce,  but  no 
record  of  the  fate  of  the  petition  is  found.  Mr. 
Bachiler  died  near  London  in  1660,  in  the  one  hun- 
dredth year  of  his  age.  His  descendants,  and  there 
arc  many  hereabout,  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Daniel  Webster,  the  eminent  statesman,  and  Mr. 
Whittier,  the  poet,  trace  their  genealogical  lines  to 
him. 

Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Bachi- 
ler, was  installed  on  the  8th  of  November,  1636.  Ho 
was  descended  from  a  h)iig  line  of  honorable  ances- 
tors, and  was  a  son  of  Sir  John  Whiting,  mayor  of 
old  Boston,  England,  in  1600  and  1608.  His  brother 
John  was  also  mnyor  four  years  and  his  brother 
James  one  year.  Samuel,  the  minister,  was  born  in 
1597,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered  at  Eman- 
uel College.  He  was  an  apt  student,  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1616,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1620. 
Afterwards  he  received  the  degree  of  D,D,  His 
father  died  while  he  was  in  college,  leaving  a  very 
coiiBidcrablc  estate.  Emanuel  Ck)llege,  as  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  Puritan  history,  was  called  "the 
hot-bed  of  Puritanism,*'  and  it  was  while  there,  no 
doubt,  that  he  imbibed  those  principles  which  grew 
with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his  strength 
— those  principles  which  so  strongly  marked  his 
whole  life.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  were 
known  as  the  Puritan  principles  of  that  day  had  ref- 
erence not  only  to  church,  but  also  to  state.  It  was 
not  only  the  grand  purpose  to  purify  the  church  of 
obnoxious  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  also  to  free  the 
people  from  governmental  oppression  and  wrong — to 
circumscribe  the  royal  prerogatives,  defend  against 
the  encroachments  and  reduce  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy ;  in  short,  to  break  down  every  barrier  to 
the  reasonable  exercise  of  individual  rights  freedom 
and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Whiting  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
soon  after  graduating,  and  became  chaplain  in  a 
refined  and  wealthy  family  in  Norfolk.  After  re- 
maining there  about  three  years,  apparently  in  great 
prosperity  and  happiness,  he  accepted  a  rectorship  in 
Lynn  Regis  as  colleague  of  Rev.  Dr.  Price.  In  that 
situation  he  remained  three  years,  administering  his 
oflice  acceptably,  excepting  his  refusal  to  conform  to 
certain  required  usages  in  the  established  church  ser- 
vice; in  brief,  he  was  a  Non -con  form  ist,  subjected 
himself  to  the  censure  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  was  induced  to  resign  and  remove  to  the  parish 
of  Shirbeck,  near  Boston,  where  he  again  filled  the 
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office  of  rector,  and  ag&ia  uudd  undi 
uon-oon  forming  practkca. 

In  1630  his  situation  became  bo  uncomfortalile  that 
he  retigned,  and  prepared  to  emigrate  to  America. 
The  same  year,  1G3U,  in  whicli  lie  reaignetl  hits  charge 
at  Skirbeck,  he  emigrated  to  America,  arriving  Id 
Hay.  He  dues  not  upjienr  to  have  greatly  enjoyed 
tlie  voyage  liither,  as  ho  rcmorka  tliat  lie  would 
"  much  riithor  have  tinilcrgono  aix  wceta'  imjiriaon- 
ment  for  a  good  cnuse  llinn  aix  weelis  of  auch  terrible 
teasickiieaa."  A  few  months  ahct  hia  arrival,  No- 
vember B,  163(i,  at  the  age  of  tliirty-oine,  he  wa* 
inetiilled  minister  of  the  little  clinrch  here  at  Lynn. 

Mr.  Wliiting  was  twitu  married.  Hia  «ccond  part- 
ner, alie  who  accompanied  liim  liitlicr,  and  wlioee 
remaiua  peaceriilty  Hhimber  in  our  old  hunal-ptoce, 
near  the  weet  end  of  tlio  Common,  could  claim  family 
descent  more  illustrious  than  hia,  for  she  could  trace 
her  lineage,  without  a  break,  to  William  tlie  Con- 
queror. She  wiiB  a  sister  of  Oliver  BL  John,  Ihe  chief 
justice  of  England  during  the  commonwealth,  and 
own  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  all  theincidenis 
of  birth  and  family  on  liis  and  her  part,  incidents 
which  to  so  many,  even  here  and  among  us  of  this 
day,  poHscss  a  peculiar  charm,  soem  to  have  weighed 
nothing  in  comparison   with  their  strong  sense  of 

The  young  couple,  as  they  then  were,  apparently 
witliout  line  longing  look  behind,  left  the  bright 
scenes,  the  comfortu  and  luxuries  of  their  early 
homes,  crossed  thu  stiiriiiy  ocean,  and  bravely  en- 
tered this  western  wihteinesB,  with  stout  heurts,  to 
fight  the  battle  of  civilization.  Nobly  did  tbey  ad- 
dress tliemsclves  to  their  chosen  work,  and  great 
was  their  auccess.  The  beneficial  rceultn  of  their 
coming  did  not  by  any  means  end  with  their  lives, 
Children  were  burn  to  them,  iind  children's  children 
have  upiiciirud  in  every  {lulli  of  usufulnuss,  ami 
adorned  our  whole  history.  The  entire  nation  has 
received  bcncQta  hiirdly  capable  of  hotiig  over-esti- 
mated. Some  of  their  descendants  have  been  cou- 
apicuous  in  theological,  scientilic  and  literary  call- 
ings ;  otheni  have  Riled  useful  and  honorable  positions 
In  the  national  civil  service;  others,  again,  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  the  military  profession.  One  needs  only 
to  glance  over  a  dictionary  of  American  biography  to 
learn  how  meritorious  the  family  has  proved. 

Mr.  Wliiting,  lui  might  readily  bo  sU[ii>osed,  took 
great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
town,  and,  together  with  hia  accompIishc<l  wife,  did 
everything  poasible  to  refine  the  manners  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  every  class.  He  took  unwearied  pains 
to  sdvanue  every  material  Interest^to  improve  the 
husbandry,  the  fisheries,  the  mechanic  arts— intleeii, 
all  branches  required  I'ur  the  supply  of  current  and 
prospective  wants.  And  all  the  timehe  never  lost  sight 
of  oppportunitlcs  to  promote  the  broader  interests 
of  the  little  community,  vigilantly  guarding  against 
the  iaiyuaUioit  of  wrongful   burdens  by  the  General 


Court,  through  misinformation  or  selfish  appliani 
and  laboring  in  every  honest  way  to  elevate  and  dig- 
idfy  her  name.  Tho  town  grew  apace  during  tliB 
forty  years  he  continued  so  devoted  to  hor  concerns  j 
and  it  was  a  healthy  growth. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  clergy  of  J 
that  day  had  very  great  inHuence  in  the  direction  of  | 
public  atlaira.    Indeed,  It  was  common  for  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  even  the  judicial  authoritiea,  ta 
apply  to  them  for  the  solution  of  intricate  questioni    , 
and  the  determining  of  principles.    Many,  if  not  moat 
of  them,  had,  like  Mr.  Whiting,  been  ministers  in  1 
Church  of  Kngland,  and  were  men  of  learning  and   * 
deep  thought.     The  very  experiences  Umt  induced 
their  emigration  often  arose  from  their  advanced  * 
views  of  human  rights  and  luditicid  liberty.    It  is  ta    { 
be  remembered,  too,  that  at  tliat  period  the  aettle- 
mentofa  minister  was,  under  ordinary  circumatancei, 
expected  to  be  for  life;  not  a  mere  temporary  sojourn, 
as  is  BO  ollen  the  cose  in  our  day.   And  it  will  readily 
be  perceived  how  much  greater  the  opportunity  of  the    . 
faithful  iiustor  then  van  to  inaugurate  and  Kustain 
pnnMita  calculated  to  be  permanently  benufldal,  tho 
lung    continuance    of   his  fustcring    cure     ensuring 
results  that  under  rrei|ucut  change  could  never  Ive 
attained,  at  the  same  time  receiving  his  own  reward 
in  contemplating  the  r^eneraling  elFects  of  his  godly 
teaching. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Whiting  commenced  hia  min- 
istrations  to  tlie  little  flock  here  than  tho  discordant 
elements  that  hiul  distnrlicd  it,  and  the  whole  ciitn- 
muniiy  as  well,  under  his  jiredeceiiaor,  were  harmon- 
ixed,  and  old  and  young  gathered  around  hira  in 
dclightfulsynipatliy  and  trust — exemplifying  the  truth 
that  menial  slrcngtli, coupled  with  genial  miuiriers,  ia 
potent  Ui  secure  uonndenco  und  love. 

The  ruinsliis  of  that  gnmX  ohi  man  were  laid  away 
for  their  uvurhwling  rcpusu  in  (lie  then  <piiel  vilhigu 
burial-place,  ovorshiuluwed  by  uiiciciit  lorest-treea, 
where  but  a  small  company  had  then  boon  gathered, 
but  where  now  lie  on  innumerable  host,  all  heedless 
of  the  stately  cdificea  that  one  by  one  have  arisen 
around,  and  undisturbed  by  the  tramp  of  the  busy 
multitude.  Tue  spot  where  he  rests  is  marked  by 
a  simple  granite  shaft,  reared,  a  few  years  since,  bj 
the  Hon.  William  Whiting,  uf  Boston,  a  direct  de- 
scendant, who  himHolfruiidcrcl  such  eminent  service 
to  our  government  during  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  who  has  been  since 
called  to  join  his  honored  ancestor  in  the  land  whence 
none  return,  in  the  names  of  Whiting  School  and 
WliiUng  Street  is  the  memory  of  this  beloved  min- 
ister perpetnateit. 

At  this  point  it  mny  be  well  to  give  the  pastoral 
succession  in  this,  the  First  Church  of  I.ynn,  with 
the  dates  at  which  the  pastorates  began,  and  append 
n  few  notes  on  some  whoso  names  appear  therein. 

ie.13.  Blsplisn  UacLilvt.  i  10:17.  TJiuniu  Culrinl  (nilliueua). 
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IflSO.  Jnopph  Whiting  (Gollmguo). 
1720.  Natlmnlel  Henchman. 
17n3.  John  Treadwell. 
1784.  OtNullnh  Paraons. 
17f>4.  ThomM  C.  Thatcher. 
181».  Imac  lliinl. 
1818.  Otis  Rockwood. 


1832.  David  Peabody. 
183fi.  Parsons  Oooke. 
1805.  Jnmes  M.  Whiton. 
1872.  Stephen  R.  Dennen. 
187n.  Wallitr  Darton. 
18M6.  fraiiic  J.  Mnndy. 


Ukv.  Tiiomah  OoiniBT,  who  was  settled  in  16.37  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Whiting,  was  a  marked  character 
among  the  early  New  England  divines — marked  for 
his  learning,  piety  and  unswerving  principles.  He 
was  born  in  Newbury,  England,  in  1G08,  studied 
at  Oxford  and  suflcred  for  non-conformity.  He  re- 
mained here  in  Lynn  till  1656,  then  left  and'  settled 
at  Ipswich,  where  he  died  in  1685.  Mr.  Gobbet 
preached  the  election  sermon  in  1649,  and  the  court 
voted  that  "  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  Howse  o^ 
deputy  es,  render  Mr.  Cobbett  the  thankes  of  the  Howse 
for  his  worthy  paincs  in  his  sermon  wch,  at  the  de- 
sire of  this  howse,  he  preached  on  the  day  of  eleccon, 
and  declare  to  him  it  ih  llicir  desire  he  would 
print  it  heere  or  elsewhere."  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  nnd  among  his  works  was  "  A  Practical  Dis- 
course on  Prayer,"  of  which  Cotton  Mather  remarks, 
"  Of  all  the  works  written  by  Mr.  Gobbet,  none  de- 
serves more  to  be  read  by  the  world  or  to  live  till  the 
general  burning  of  the  world,  than  that  of  Prayer." 
The  elegant  Gobbet  school-house,  on  Franklin  Street, 
erected  in  1872,  is  a  memorial  of  this  esteemed  min- 
ister. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Siiepaud,  who  in  1680  succeeded 
Mr.  Whiting  in  the  pastorate,  was  a  man  of  decided 
traits,  and  to  a  degree  destitute  of  the  milder  quali- 
ties of  his  predecessor.  Yet  he  was  successful  in  his 
ministry,  and  his  death  was  deeply  mourned.  His 
pastorate  extended  over  forty  years.  Mr.  Lewis  says 
"he  was  distinguished  for  his  unvaried  [)iety,"  and 
"  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people."    He  reasoned  deep 

"  Of  ProTldence,  fore-knowledge,  will  and  fate." 

His  ministrations  were  characterized  by  great  seri- 
ousness, and  his  views  of  human  nature  gloomy,  al- 
most to  distortion.  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  minister  of  the 
Reading  Ghurch,  ill  his  journal,  under  date  of  June 
25,  1712,  says :  "  1  was  ordained  post'  of  this  church 
and  received  the  dreadfull  charge  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Shepard,  of  Lynn." 

Mr.  Shepard  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  po- 
litical agitations  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  insurrection 
that  deposed  and  imprisoned  Governor  Andros,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1689,  he  exhibited  quite  as  much 
patriotic  zeal  as  could  be  expected  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  as  appears  by  the  relation  of  one  who  was 
present,  and  who,  in  speaking  of  the  array  that  marcli- 
e<l  in  from  the  country  to  the  ossiHtance  of  the  insur- 
gent ]k)8tonians,  says :  "  April  19tli,  about  11  o'clock, 
the  country  came  in,  headed  by  one  Sht'pard,  teacher 
of  Lynn,  who  were  like  so  many  wild  bears  ;  and  the 
leader,  mad  with  passion,  more  savage  than  any  of  his 
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followers."  The  courage  and  discretion  of  Mr.  Shep- 
ard no  doubt  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  Lynn  dur- 
ing that  trying  period.  He  was  inclined  also  to  watch 
with  jealous  eye  any  approach  of  trespassers  upon  the 
Puritanical  domain,  and  as  Quakerism  wasb^inning 
to  make  serious  inroads,  he  appointed  the  19th  of  Ju- 
ly, 1694,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  stay  of 
that  "spiritual  plague."  He  died  on  the  8d  of  June, 
1720,  aged  seventy-two  years.  His  tomb  still  remains 
conspicuous  in  the  old  burying  ground,  marked  by  a 
plain  oblong  brick  stand  surmounted  by  a  heavy 
stone  slab,  with  an  inscription  now  so  eaten  by  time 
and  the  elements  as  to  ))e  almost  illegible.  But  his 
name  is  enduringly  preserved  in  Shepard  Street  and 
Shepard  School.  Mr.  Shepard  was  a  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard,  who  was  born  in  Towcester,  Eng- 
land, in  1605,  received  an  excellent  education;  came 
over  while  yet  a  young  man,  and  was  ordained  as  first 
pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Ghurch  of  Gambridge,  in 
1686.  He  was  conspicuous  for  his  fervid  piety.  In 
Johnson's  "  Wonder- Working  Providence,"  publish- 
ed in  1651,  he  is  spoken  of  as  *'  That  gratious,  sweete, 
heavenly-minded  and  soule-ravishing  minister,  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepheard,  in  whose  soule  the  Lord  shed 
abroad  his  love  so  abundantly,  that  thousands  of  souls 
have  cau^e  to  bless  God  for  him,  even  at  this  day,  who 
are  the  scale  of  his  ministry."  He  appears  to  have 
received  the  name  Thomas  in  rather  a  singular  way, 
saying:  "The  Powder  Treason  day  [November  5, 
1605],  and  that  very  houre  of  the  day  wherein  the 
Parlament  should  have  bin  blown  up  by  Popish  priests, 
I  was  then  borne,  which  occasioned  my  father  to 
give  me  this  name  Thoma*,  because  he  sayd  I  would 
hardly  beleeve  that  ever  any  such  wickedness  should 
be  attempted  by  men  agaynst  so  religious  and  good 
Parlament." 

A  worthy  descendant,  Mr.  George  L.  Shepard,  of 
Boston,  a  son  of  the  late  eminent  merchant,  Michael 
Shepard.  of  Salem,  has  recently  published  a  genealog- 
ical account  of  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  family 
head. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  the  first  minister  of  the  "Old 
Tunnel,"  so  called.  That  famous  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  1G82,  two  years  alter  his  settlement.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  days,  and  indeed 
long  afler,  a  church  here  was  so  far  a  public  institu- 
tion that  its  temporal  arrangements  at  least  were  gov- 
erned by  the  votes  of  the  town.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
quote  some  votes  passed  at  town-meeting  in  1692  : 

'*  January  8.  It  wae  TOtod  that  Lieutenant  Blig he  ■houM  have  liberty 
to  eet  up  a  pow  in  the  nortltcnet  corner  of  the  meeting -hooee,  by  BIr. 
King's  |iow,  and  lie  to  maintain  the  window*  against  iL 

"  The  town  did  Tote  that  Lieutenant  Fuller,  Lieutenant  Lewis,  Mr. 
John  Ilawkes,  senior,  rrancis  nurrill,  Lieutenant  nurrill,  John  nurrill, 
Junior,  Mr.  Ucury  IIImmIim,  Qunrii«r*Miiitt4*r  llnfMtlt,  Mr.  IlalM^rllnhl,  (W- 
net  Johnson,  1^1  r.  Ilnyley  and  Lioutnniint  Itllgho  sitould  sit  at  the  table. 

"liwMS  TOtod  Uiat  Matthew  Karrington,  senior,  Henry  Silsbee  and 
Jonrph  MansHnId,  senior,  should  nit  in  the  deacon's  •  eat. 

*'  It  was  Toted  that  Thomas  Karrar,  snnior,  Cris|Hts  Ilntwer,  Alien 
Breed,  senior,  Clement  Coidam,  Itobert  Hand,  senior,  Jonathan  llndaon, 
Bicbard  llood,  senior,  and  Sergeant  Uaven  shoald  sit  In  the  polpit 
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The  pulpit  of  the  Old  Tunnel  was  capacious  enough 
tocoiitniu  ten  perHonB.  A  ainslt  bell  swung  iu  the 
liLtleUincr,  atiil  in  the  uuriheaat  (V)rner  orthegullery 
vuB  a  "  negro  pew,"  quite  elevated  anil  l>oarded  well 
towanla  the  lop.  The  colored  brethren  and  aiatera 
were  required  to  hU  there,  where  they  might  hear,  hut 
neither  nee  nor  be  seen. 

Mr.  J.  Warren  Nuwhall,  in  his  poem  delivered  nt 
the  celebration  or  the  two  hundred  and  filtioth  aitni- 
vemury  of  the  urguni/iiliun  or  the  ehuiuh,  June  8, 
1882,  Ihua  speaks  of  the  architecture  of  this  fumous 
old  houae  of  worship ; 


To  the  fidelity  of  thie  sketch  the  writer  cnn  well 
attest  from  childhood  recollection  itnd  experience. 
Of  the  oft  protrncteil  exercises  our  poet  also  gives  the 
following  graphic  description: 


jr  lurntd,  (pd  iliWaDlhiT  Intun 
LjTUHHtira  tinJMtonr  imductiou 


Rev.  NiTiiANii:i.  Henciiuan  Bucceedod  Mr. 
Shepard  in  1720.  lie  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  22d 
of  November,  1700,  in  ia  atated  on  the  I.fnn  records 
in  the  handwriting  of  his  son,  and.  if  the  date  is  cor- 


rect, must  have  settled  here  at  the  eiirly  age  of  twenty. 
But  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  date. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1717.  His  grandfather 
waa  Daniel  Henchman,  the  same  who  planted  the 
hiBloriuil  "  big  olin  "  ou  Itonton  Coiuiuon,  which  waa 
Kubtuary,  1K7G.  And  this 
alao  sncestor  of  Frederick 
icrchant,  who  did  ao  much  to 
Henchman  ministered  here 
the  2Sdof  December,  17G1. 
address  on  the  two  hundred 
ersary  of  the  church,  remarka  that 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  very  diflerent 


destroyed  by  a  gule 
Daniel  Henchman  wi 
Tudor,  the  wealthy  ice 
beautify  Nahant.  Mr 
forty  yearn,  and  died  o 
llcv.  Mr.  Barton,  in  h 
and  finieth  ( 
Mr.  Heuchmt 


views  from  hin  predecessors,  Whiling,  Cohliet  atid 
tjhepnnl,  nnd  ndda  llint  hin  "  actllemeut  gave  a  new 
and  disiuitroUB  turn  to  alliiini.  Finding  here  a  very 
flourisliing  church  and  society,  he  left,  aller  forty 
yeara'  ministry,  only  eighteen  members,  and  that  in 
the  days  of  the  great  awikkening  under  Whitefiold 
and  lidwards."  Iu  l7-)5  Mr.  Whitclield  came  to 
Lynn,  and  Mr.  Henchman  refused  pennission  for  him 
to  preach  in  tlie  meeting'liouse,  astej)  that  occasioued 
a  lung  and  liittcr  controversy.  The  great  rcvivalisl, 
however,  found  uudience-ruom  elsewhere,  one  of  his 
out-door  discounea  being  delivered  while  standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  whipping-post,  near  the  meet- 
ing-hoiise.  But  yet  Mr.  Henchman  is  reputed  to 
have  been  remarkably  genial  in  manners  and  to  hava 
Ireatcd  Mr.  Whitelield  personally  with  much  respect 
and  politt-'ncBs.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  his  ministry 
hirre  WHS  not  succcHsrul,  and  that  there  were  norious 
bruakB  in  the  harmony  of  the  parish.  Ho  hod  pecu- 
liar notions  of  ministerial  duties  and  ministerial 
riglits,  and  waa  tenacious  in  his  adherence  to  them. 
He  wiu)  twice  married  nnd  the  father  of  five  children. 
Hia  tomb  is  in  the  Old  llurying-ground,  nnd  is,  like 
Mr.  t^liupard's,  marked  by  a  plain,  ohlong  brick  atruo- 

Krv.  John  Tkeadwi!I.I.  waa  the  succcsaor  of  Mr, 
Henuliman.  ''And  during  his  pastorate,"  remarks 
Mr.  Barton,  "two  events  occurred  which  brought  in  a 
slate  of  things  tllBiiatroUB  to  the  church  in  common 
with  others,  viz.:  the  Half  Way-Covenant  and  the 
Uevohitionnry  War."  He  waa  ordained  on  the  2d  of 
March,  17113,  ami  remained  nineteen  yeani;  hence  it 
will  he  perceived  that  he  was  here  during  the  most 
stirring  period  in  American  history.  The  Provincial 
CougrcBs,  in  June,  1775,  recommondc<I  the  carrying 
of  arms  to  meeting  on  Sundays  and  other  days  when 
worship  was  held,  by  the  men  who  lived  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  sea-couat;  and  so  we  find  Mr. 
Treadwetl  appearing  in  the  pulpit  with  a  loaded 
musket,  cartridge-box  and  sermon.  He  was  born  in 
Ipswich  September  20,  173S,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  17&8.  His  pastoriito  hero  ended  in  1782.  He 
then  relumed  to  Ipswich,  his  native  place,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Salem;  was  a  Representative  and 
Senator  in  the  General  Court,  and  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court.     His  patriotism  was  conapicu- 
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ous,  his  manners  genial,  and  he  loved  to  indulge  in 
pleasantry,  sometimes  even  out  of  season.  His  witty 
sayings  of^en  gained  currency,  and  many  of  them  are 
not  yet  forgotten. 

Rev.  Odadiaii  Parsons,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Treadwell,  was  installed  February  4, 1784,  "in  peace, 
harmony  and  concord,"  as  Mr.  Sparhawk,  of  Lynn- 
field,  says  in  an  almanac  memorandum.  He  remained 
eight  years  and  then  returned  to  Gloucester,  his  native 
place,  where  he  died  in  December,  1801.  He  had 
two  wives  and  nine  children.  His  settlement  here 
does  not  seem  to  have  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  and  there  were  some  scandals  that  hastened 
his  removal,  though  he  seems  to  have  maintained  a 
good  social  standing. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Parsons  that  the 
parsonage  at  the  corner  of  South  Common  and  Com- 
mercial Streets  was  erected.  And,  ns  an  appropriate 
illustration  of  some  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
time,  it  may  hn  pcrliiunil  to  rciutc  uii  InciiitMit  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise.  The  story  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  parishioners  of  small  means  wore  surpris- 
ingly liberal  in  the  amounts  they  subscribed  in 
furtherance  of  the  good  object,  though  it  was  under- 
stood that  their  donations  would  be  received  in  the 
form  of  labor  upon  the  premises,  at  a  fixed  price  per 
day.  The  contributors  were  highly  applauded 
for  their  generosity  nnd  the  building  committee 
praised  for  their  liberality  in  arranging  with  a  neigh- 
boring retailer  forasupplyof  "rcfrcshnicnls,"  as  they 
might  be  called  for,  while  the  work  proceeded. 
Cheerily  and  rapidly  the  work  went  on.  And  then — 
when  the  building  was  completed  and  the  accounts 
brought  together — the  contracting  parties  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  retailer's  score,  for/iytfu/  refresh- 
ments alone,  exceeded  in  amount  all  that  class  of 
subscriptions.  « 

Rev.  Thomas  Cusiiino  Thatcher  was  installed 
next  after  Mr.  Parsons.  He  was  A  son  of  Rev.  Peter 
Thatcher,  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston ;  was  born 
in  1771 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790,  and  settled 
here  in  1704,  remaining  till  1813.  He  attained  a 
good  old  age  and  died  in  Cambridge  September  24, 
1849.  He  was  aflUble  in  his  social  relations,  but 
inclined  to  asperity  in  his  controversial  writings.  He 
preached  the  funeral  discourse  over  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned  men  from  the  Scottish  brig  "  Peggy,"  which 
was  wrecked  near  the  southern  end  of  Long  Beach 
December  9,  1795.  The  service  was  held  in  the 
meeting-house,  the  eight  recovered  bodies  being 
present  There  were  twelve  on  board  the  brig,  only 
one  of  whom  escaped,  and  he,  during  the  mournful 
service,  stood  in  the  centre  aisle.  Mr.  Thatcher's 
text  w:i8,  "And  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee," 
Job,  ch.  i.,  V.  19.  On  the  13tli  of  January,  1800,  he 
pronounced  the  eulogy  on  Washington.  He  also 
delivered  the  funeral  sermon  over  the  bodies  of  Miles 
Shorey  and  his  wife,  who  were  instantly  killed  by 
lightning  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  1803,  in  the 


house  which  still  stands  on  Boston  Street,  opposite 
Cottage.  He  was  a  descendan  t  from  that  Mr.  Thatcher 
who,  with  his  wife,  were  the  only  survivors  of  the 
terrible  shipwreck,  in  August,  1635,  of  the  bark  of 
Mr.  Allerton,  which  was  cast  away  off  Cape  Ann  and 
twenty-one  persons  drowned,  including  Rev.  Mr. 
Avery,  his  wife  and  six  children.  The  island  on 
which  Mr.  Thatcher  and  his  wife  were  safely  cast  is 
still  called  Thatcher's  Island. 

Rev.  Isaac  Hurd,  the  tenth  minister,  was  ordained 
September  15,  1813,  and  remained  about  three  years. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806.  From  Lynn  he 
removed  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  installed 
over  the  Second  Church  of  that  place  in  September, 
1817.  There  he  remained  till  his  death.  At  the 
closing  period  of  Mr.  Uurd's  ministry  the  condition  of 
the  church  was  very  low ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  question  of  disbanding  began  to  be  agitated.  But 
better  things  were  in  store.  This  was  the  time  when 
lh(i  "  liberal  "  ehMnt;ntwHH  beginning  to  actively  work 
in  the  old  churches,  and  BIr.  Hurd  was  inclining  to- 
wards the  new  views.  It  is  almost  wonderful  that 
the  church  did  not  at  that  time  recede  from  the  old 
paths,  as  so  many  of  the  other  New  England  churches 
did.  And  it  probably  would  have  gone  over  had 
BIr.  Hurd  possessed  the  firmness  and  attractive 
power  possessed  by  some  others  of  the  seceding 
clergy. 

Rev.  Otis  Rockwood,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hurd, 
was  firm  in  the  faith,  firm  in  his  denominational  at- 
tachments, and  firm  in  his  determination  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  any  straying  from  the  old  paths.  He  was 
sound  rather  than  brilliant,  and  to  his  earnestness  is 
much  of  his  succe!>s  to  be  attributed. 

The  successors  of  Mr.  Rockwood,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  have  been  strong  in  the  faith  and  zealous  in 
their  labors,  men  of  ability  and  learning,  and  some 
of  them  distinguished  above  the  common  rank.  So 
well  are  their  characteristics  known  to  this  genera- 
tion that  an  attempt  at  portrayal  in  detail  would  be 
needless  here,  did  the  limits  allow.  Their  names  and 
the  dates  of  their  settlement  have  already  been 
given.  It  may  not  appear  invidious,  however,  to  re- 
mark that  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  who  was  settled  in 
1836  and  died  on  1864,  was  perhaps  the  most  notable 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Shepard.  He  was  especially 
strong  as  a  controversialist,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
grim  delight  in  opportunities  to  attack  the  Unitarian, 
Universalist  and  Methodist  denominations.  Persons 
of  his  characteristics  always  make  a  mark,  and  have 
tenacious  adherents  and  determined  opponents.  It  is 
diflicult,  therefore,  to  form  an  entirely  satisfactory 
opinion  from  contemporaneous  estimates,  and  future 
results  must  indicate  the  amount  of  good  achieve<l. 
Mr.  Cooke  published  two  or  three  works  which  re- 
ceived some  attention  at  the  time  they  appeared,  the 
most  interesting  of  which,  at  least  to  Lynn  people, 
being  that  entitled  "  A  Century  of  Puritanism 
and    a    Century    of    its    Oppoeites."       It   related 
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lo  the  hiHtory  or  eccleaiastical  ufTuira  liere,  ani) 
look  (jiiite  an  imriivorable  view  of  some  of  his 
predecciiiors  in  tlie  pnstaraCe  and  tlioae  of  their  com- 
muniDii.  Us  soinetimcit  poorly  nutlicniicnW  attite- 
menla,  hs  to  tlic  iinwortliincwnf  tlioi«  uniler  iiotica, 
nponeil  tlie  way  Cor  llio  future  libcrnl-miniki)  hiato- 
rian  lo  mnk  liim  ug  one  JiuiMMQiI  to  inu^iiil'y  llie  I'nil- 
ings,  nitlicr  llinii  llic  gootlncaH,  of  ntlioni. 

liesLilce  tlie  fori^goiiig  tint  of  rcgiilur  pnstora  the 
church  has,  of  late  yeara,  had  the  Nervii-M  of  two  or 
three  acting  paatora.  wlioee  tiamea  follow,— Rev. 
Oeoriie  E.  Ai.i.BN.who  Hupplieil  in  I8<SMI-1;  Rbv. 
JiWKi-ii  Cook,  1870-71 ;  Roy.  J.  R.  Danfohth,  1873. 
Mr.  Cook  uflerwiirdu  Lccanis  (luUa  fumnutt  na  n  Ict:- 
turer,  delivering  aovcrnl  acrieB  in  Itoaton  and  utliur 
largo  American  citica.  Ho  likcwiao  VJHitod  Boroi»e 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. Ho  still  {18S7)  continue*  to  rxorL-isu  hia  giHs 
in  hia  chosen  held.  Whiiu  here,  lie  dclivcriH)  aaeries 
of  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  Music  Hall,  winuh  cre- 
ated considerable  sonanlion  on  account  of  the  pun- 
gency of  his  style,  and,  as  many  thought,  iniliscreel 
and  unnecessary  aKserlions  and  denunciations. 

Thursday,  the  Sih  of  June,  1S82,  the  two  hundred 
and  6(lieth  anniveranry  of  the  founding  of  the  First 
Church  of  Lynn  was  observed  by  Rtting  ceremonies 
at,  the  house  of  worship,  on  South  Common  Street. 
The  day  was  plensunt  and  the  attendance  good.  The 
forenoon  exercises  cniieisled  of  addresses,  prayers, 
Scripture  reading  and  appropriate  music.  The  his- 
torical adilresH  was  given  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Waller 
Burton  ;  and  »  poem,  from  which  quotations  hove  al- 
ready been  given,  was  read  by  the  author,  J.  Warren 
Newhall.  At  noon  an  abundant  repast  for  visitors 
was  spread  in  the  lecture-room.  The  afternoon  ser- 
vices were  all  of  an  impressive  character.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  much  interest,— aomething  more  than  n 
mere  society  or  donomiuutional  ohservancB,  being 
well  calculated  to  enlist  the  eympathiea  and  stir  the 
feelings  of  all,  especially  natives  of  Uie  towu. 

The  history  of  the  Fint  Church  of  Lynn  has  hero 
been  dwell  upon  more  at  large,  perhaps,  than  our 
limits  justify  ;  but,  in  an  important  sense,  it  embodies 
a  liistory  of  the  place.  In  ita  communion  were  the 
fathers  of  the  town,  and,  all  along,  many  of  the  chief 
men  have  held  it  to  he  their  spiritual  home.  Its  influ- 
ence in  early  days  was  potent  forgood.and  in  ita  list  of 
]>astors  appeikr  some   names  -of  more  than  ordinary 

Having  spoken  thus  at  large  of  the  First  Church 
and  its  ministry,  brevity  will  be  necessary  in  speak- 
ing of  the  other  retij^ious  ai>cioties,  of  which  there 
.  are  now  thirty.  Before  enumerating  them,  however, 
a  word  should  be  said  of  the  first  churches  of  Lynn- 
Held  and  Saugua,  which  were  the  Second  and  Third 

The  Seeoad  Pariih  Church  of  Lynn  was  formed  in 
1720,  the  year  in  which  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  died,  and 
bei'dme  the  First  Cljiirdl  of  Lyiinfleld.      The  eccen- 


tric but  learned  Nallianiel  Spurtiawk  was  the  first 
minister.  In  the  sketch  of  Lynniluld  tills  parish  wiU 
bo  furllier  spoken  of.  In  the  mutations  of  New  Eng- 
laiul  (hoiilogy  it  bccamo  a  Uuivennlist  Society. 

Tlie  Thirit  J^rii/i  amrcli  of  Lynn  was  giitliored  in 
1732,  and  became  the  First  Chureli  of  Saugus.  It  was 
over  this  parisli  that  the  Rev.  Joscjih  Itoby  was  set- 
tled for  the  Ion);  period  of  lifly-one  years.  Ha  wua 
learned  and  pious,  and  withal  ardently  patriotic, 
being  chosen  one  of  the  Cummitlce  of  Safety  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution.  This  society,  like  that 
uf  Lyunfield,  Dnally  adopted  the  Universulist  faith. 

TidNirAniAN  (^iNiiuKitATioNAi..— <)f  the  Trini- 
turiuu  Cvugngntioinil— or,  as  they  are  jiopnlurly 
call«>l,  the  OrtlMidox— Hoeieliea,  there  are  now  four, 
namely,— the  f^rtt  Church,  that  already  8|>ukuii  of, 
and  whose  presnnt  place  of  worship  is  a  line  brick 
edifice  on  South  Common  Street,  built  in  1S72  ;  the 
Ventral  Congregational,  founded  In  ISIiO,  and  whose 
present  house  of  worship  is  al«a  a  line  briuk  edlAce, 
onSilsbcu  Street,  built  in  tSTiS;  the  Chttlnul  Sfrctt 
Cbnyr<galivuiil,  commenced  in  18ft7  aa  a  Congrega- 
tional tictliodtst,  and  bocmning  distinctly  Calvin- 
istic  in  1800,  their  house  of  worship  being  a  frame 
structure  on  Chestnut  Street,  built  in  I8i7  ;  the  Xorth 
Qingregatioaal,  founded  in  18li0,  and  worshipping  in 
their  neat  wooden  church  ou  Laighton  Street,  built  in 
1870. 

Unitarian  CoNGiiEoATtONAt..— The  Sepond  Q>n- 
gTeijaiionai  iSocUfi/  of  Lynn  U  Unitarian  in  senliment. 
It  was  founded  in  lS-}3  and  baa  a  peculiar  history, 
exemplifying  some  of  the  changes  to  which  so  many 
religious  bodies  were  subjected  at  almut  the  time  of 
ita  iuBlitution.  As  has  been  seen,  Mr.  It^ickwood,  of 
the  First  Church,  was  a  strong  Calvinlat.  Ho  was 
settli-d  in  1818.  At  that  time  the  loaveu  of-'  libeml 
Christianity,"  aa  il  was  called,  and  which  siihae- 
quently  duvelopcil  into  broad  Unilarianisni,  had  licguu 
actively  to  work.  And  it  was  cliielty  frtmi  those  who 
dropped  oH'  litnn  the  old  society,  having  imbihuil  the 
more  "  liberal  views,"  that  this  was  formed.  Among 
the  early  members  were  several  of  themosi  influential 
people  of  the  town,  and  it  has  always  comprised  eome 
of  the  wealthiest.  Their  hou'e  of  worship,  which  la 
the  lir«t  and  still  the  only  one  of  the  order  in  Lynn, 
was  dedicated  on  the  SOth  of  April,  182,1,  and  is  on 
South  Common  Street.  It  iaa  wooden  structure,  and 
docs  not  couipare  fHvorably  with  moat  of  ihe  jiriiicnt 
Lynn  houses  of  worship.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as 
an  interesting  fact,  that  it  was  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  Itoston,  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  Mr.Shackford, 
who  was  the  sixth  )ia'<lnr  of  this  society,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Theodore  I'arker  Itrsl  publicly  and  clearly 
enunciated  bis  peculiar  doctrinsl  views.  Another 
interesting  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his 
"Sketches  of  Lynn,"  is,  that  the  venerable  Dr. 
Pierce,  of  Brooklinc,  who  was  here  at  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Pierjiont,  the  Hllh  minister,  on  that  occa- 
sion remarked  that  that  ''  was  the  ninety-fourlh  oidi- 
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nation  that  he  had  attended,  and  that  it  was  the  first 
one  where  intoxicating  drinks  were  not  used,  and  the 
iirHt  ordination  dinner  at  which  ladies  were  present.'* 

Friends,  oh  (Iuakkii8.--A  Society  of  Fiends  com- 
menced worship  here  as  early  as  1G77.  The  rigid 
laws  against  the  Quakers,  which  for  many  years  de- 
formed the  statute-books  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
story  of  their  rigorous  enforcement,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  recounting.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  so-called  Quakers  of  those  days 
were  very  different  from  the  quiet,  orderly  and  hon- 
est people  of  afler-years  who  have  borne  the  name. 
They  were  a  turbulent  set,  defying  the  government 
and  outraging,  certainly  in  some  instances,  the  decen- 
cies of  social  life.  The  society  here  has  ever  em- 
braced some  of  the  best  people,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  rather  unaccountable  outbreaks, 
has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  They  worship 
in  a  plain  wooden  structure,  on  Silsbee  Street,  built 
in  181G. 

MiCTiiODiST. — To  that  early  pioneer  of  Method- 
ism, Jesse  Lee,  is  to  be  attributed  the  formation  of 
the  first  society  of  the  denomination  in  Lynn.  Rev. 
Mr.  Daniels,  in  his  "History  of  Methodism,"  speaking 
of  the  travels  and  untoward  experiences  of  Lee  in  New 
England,  says, — "  In  Lynn  a  more  hospitable  recep- 
tion was  accorded  to  him,  and  there  he  formed  his 
first  society  in  Massachusetts,  February  20,  1791, 
consisting  of  eight  members.  On  the  27tli  of  the 
samo  month  it  had  iiicroiiHcd  to  twenty-nine  nuMu- 
bers,  and  in  May  following  more  than  seventy  per- 
sons took  ctrtificates  of  their  attendance  on  his  min- 
istry— a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  'standing  order.*" 
August  3,  1792,  was  held  at  Lynn  the  first  Methodist 
Conference  in  New  England.  "There  were  eight 
persons  present  besides  Bishop  Asbury,"  says  Daniels, 
"  among  whom  was  Jesse  Lee,  who  was  now  exulting 
in  having  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in  this  un- 
promising region." 

Tke  First  Afethodisl  Society  of  I^ynn,  thus  formed, 
has  nniintfiiiMHl  a  prominent  stnnding  not  only  in 
I^ynn,  but  in  the  denomination  at  large,  and  has  sent 
forth  several  thrifly  ecclesiastical  offspring.  Their 
present  house  of  worship  is  a  conspicuous  brick  ed- 
ifice on  the  northeasterly  side  of  City  Hall  Square, 
built  in  1879.  SL  PauVs  Methodist  Society  was  formed 
in  1811.  Their  present  house  of  worship  is  a  wooden 
structure  on  Union  Street,  built  in  1861.  The  pre- 
ceding house  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday 
evening,  November  20,  1859.  Some  five  hundred 
persims,  many  of  whom  were  children,  as  a  Sunday- 
school  concert  was  in  progress,  were  in  the  building, 
but  all  safely  escaped.  The  South  Street  Methodist  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  1830.  Their  house  of  worship  is 
a  neat  wooden  structure  on  South  Street,  built  in 
1830.  The  Maple  Street  Methodist  Society,  Qlenmere 
Village,  was  founded  in  18/>0.    Their  house  of  wor- 


ship is  an  attractive  structure  of  wood  on  Maple 
Street,  built  in  1872.  The  Boston  Street  Methodist  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  1853.  Their  house  of  worship  is 
a  wooden  structure  on  Boston  Street,  built  in  1853. 
The  African  Methodist  Society  was  organiased  in  1856, 
and  their  modest  house  of  worship,  on  Mailey  Street, 
erected  the  next  year.  TVinity  Methodist  Society,  near 
Tower  Hill,  was  founded  in  1878,  and  their  present 
tasty  edifice  of  wood  built  soon  after.  Recently  a  so- 
ciety has  been  organized  in  Wyoma  Village. 

Baptist. — The  First  Baptist  Society  was  founded  in 
1816.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  early  Baptists  were  subjected,  and  much 
of  the  rigorous  conduct  towards  them  was  inex- 
cusable. Yet  it  may  be  said  of  them,  as  was  said  of 
the  early  Quakers — they  were  not  characterized  by 
peacefulness,  humility  and  the  high  sense  of  Chris- 
tian duty  which  characterizes  those  of  the  name  at 
this  day.  Their  interference  with  State  affairs  no 
doubt  created  more  op]H)sition  than  their  purely  re- 
ligious doctrines.  It  is  probable  that  most  students 
of  New  England  history  would  concede  that  the  ban- 
ishment of  Roger  Williams  even  was  brought  about 
more  from  political  than  religious  considerations. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  such 
questions.  When  the  church  here  in  Lynn  was 
formed,  the  persecutions  had  long  ceased.  The  house 
of  worship  of  the  First  Bnptist  Society  is  a  fine  ed- 
ifice of  wood  on  North  Common  Street,  erected  in 
18(»7.  The  Washington  Street  Baptist  Society  was 
founded  in  1854.  Their  house  of  worship,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Essex  and  Washington  Streets,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  town,  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and  was  built  in 
1874.  The  High  Street  Free-  Will  Baptist  Society  was 
organized  in  1871.  Their  house  of  worship  is  of  wood, 
and  stands  in  a  commanding  position  on  High  Street. 
The  East  Baptist  Society  was  organized  in  1874,  and 
have  their  house  of  worship  on  Union  Street.  The 
Union  Baptist  Society,  founded  in  1880,  have  their 
place  of  worship  on  Oxford  Street,  and  is  a  society  of 
colored  people.  The  North  Baptist  Society  have  their 
place  of  worship  in  Wyoma  Village. 

CiiiifBTiAN. — The  Christian  Society  was  organized 
in  1835.  Their  house  of  worship  is  a  wooden  struc- 
ture on  Silsbee  Street,  built  in  1840.  This  church 
has  always  maintained  a  most  respectable  denomina- 
tional standing. 

Universalist. — The  first  meeting  held  in  Lynn 
for  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  this  denomina- 
tion was  in  the  Academy  Hall  in  1811.  The  First 
Universalist  Society,  however,  was  not  formed  till 
1833 ;  it  was  then  organized  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
has  had  a  steady  and  substantial  growth  till,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  religious  bodies 
in  Lynn,  embracing  numy  of  the  prominent  |>eople. 
The  present  house  of  worship,  on  Nahant  Street,  is 
built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  city.  The  Second  Universalist  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1837.    Their  house  of  worship  is  a  wooden 
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structure  on  Soutli  Common  Street,  uorner  o(  Cora- 
merciAl,  the  wime  that  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Fiial  Church,  and  afterWHrda  by  a  amnll  wiciety  of 
another  denominntion.  Some  of  the  mnterint  of  the 
eiUrico  wiu  flrHt  iibui!  in  tliu  fiimoiiN  Olil  Tiinnbl. 

Skcond  AnVENT.— Tlie  Savad  AilvenI  .Soclcti/  huve 
AhouieorworBhipon  Liberty  Htn.*<it,  u|i|i(wlt<i  Oani- 
bridge.  The  aociety,  ilioii^h  not  large,  is  compoeod 
of  earnest  belieTcra. 

Photgbtant  Episcopai,.— The  Kpiscnpal  Church 
was  of  itJow  growth  in  Lynn,  thnugU  it  is  nil  doubt 
true  that  there  were  individual  churchmen  here  at  nil 
early  |ierioil.  Richurd  Sndler,  who  ennic  in  IGSA,  Nnd 
loculedatlhe  present  junction  of  Walnut  n ml  Hctl- 
yoke  Slreetf,  it  is  rensnniiblo  U>  •uppneo,  wus  ii  du- 
*oted  L'hurchmnn,  na  he  took  pricit'a  ordors  allor  hia 
return  to  England.  Hib  name  i«  perpetunled  in  the 
loAy  porphyry  clilf  thnt  rieee  nenr  the  [whit  Juat 
named,  and  which  nun  grunted  to  him  by  the  town  in 
1638 ;  Hnd  that  he  wna  a  mitn  of  integrity,  intelligence 
and  prudence  ia  apparent  frnm  tliv  iinporliinco  of  the 
public  oflicea  ho  waa  cimatautly  called  to  (III;  and 
there  were  no  doubt  hero  and  thcro  other  church- 
men who  miiy  huve  veiled  their  aentinicnia,  so  great 
were  the  prejudices  nguinst  them.  From  all  that  op- 
pears,  the  first  aerviue  held  here  whs  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  October  18,  I8I8.  At  that  time  Rev. 
Thomaa  Carlisle,  of  HL  Peter's  Church,  Suleiw, 
preHclied  in  the  Firxt  riiriah  Meeting  lloiiae,  known 
as  the  Old  Tunnel,  the  same  in  which  the  celebrated 
Whilcfield  bad  been  denied  the  jirivilcgc  of  holding 
a  service.  I)ut  tliinga  hud  changed.  The  rigid  fet- 
ters of  ihe  old  faith  were  loosening,  and  it  was  act- 
ually by  invitation  of  aome  of  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  that  Mr.  Carlisle  came.  Yet,  as 
events  proved,  these  good  men  hnd  but  poorly  in- 
formed themselves  as  to  the  church  oflicea  and  re- 
quirements, for  they  were  chiefly  tlie  very  men  who 
■oon  aller  formed  the  Unitarian  Society.  However, 
a  sort  of  church  wus  instituted,  which  existed,  but 
did  not  flourish,  for  a  yeur  or  two,  and  then  became 
extinct.  It  whs  not  till  1834  tliat  anoiher  attempt 
was  made  1^  establish  a  church  here.  An  organixa- 
Uon  was  efl'ecied,  and  fur  a  time  they  were  so  prus- 
peroUB  as  to  erect  a  modest  house  of  worahip,  which 
was  consecrated  in  1S37,  but  failure  ensued;  And  it 
was  not  tilt  1H44  that  pcnnauont  church  woniliip  W 
cunio  established.  It  was  then,  in  18-14,  that  tit. 
Stephen's  was  formed.  For  some  yeara  it  wna 
weak  and  without  much  influence,  but  Anally 
became  proaperoits,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
Bubstantial  in  the  diocese.  The  house  of  worehip, 
on  South  Common  Street,  is  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  brick  and  stone,  more  costly  tlian  any  other 
church  building  in  the  county,  and  is  endeared 
to  the  parish,  esjiecially,  ns  the  gilt  of  the  lute  Hon 
Enoch  Rcdington  Mndge.  It  was  consecrated  on 
Wednesday,  November  2,  1881,  and  cost  two  hundred 
■nJ  fifty  iLousund  dutlars.     The  interior  is  impres- 


sive for  its  richncaa  and  freedom  from  all  garish  dia-    ■ 
play,  some   of   Ihe   decorations    being   very   costly. 
A  chime  of  ten  bells  ha*  recently  been  placed  in  tba 
to»er,  and  first  rang  out  tl 
morning  of  I'jister  day, 

played  on  thnl  ocuuiion  were  ".leaua,  Lover  of  my 
Soul,"  "The  Morning  Light  it  flroaking."  This  is 
the  lint  ehime  over  in  Lynn;  is  pronounced  by  es- 
perle  U>  be  superior  in  t<»iie  and  unison,  and  wu  pro- 
cured by  meinberv  of  the  parish  in  grateful  memory 
of  Mr.  Mudge.  the  donor  of  the  eililicc.  The  weight 
of  thelargMt  bell  is  three  thonwind  and  thirty  pound*, 
and  the  e<«t  of  the  whole  wus  live  tbousititd  two  hui 
dred  and  Ally  dollum.  The  chimu  was  welcomed 
with  innrh  sat  Is  fact  ion  by  the  {Kiiplo  generally,  and 
two  of  our  local  pnele,  in  pleasant  slrains,  celebratMl 
the  ncquisilion.  Three  of  the  eight  imprcasive  stan- 
zna  by  J.  Warren  Kewhall  are  here  given  : 


And  in  the  poem  of  twelve  Btunzas,  by  our  fellow- 
b>wnaman,  Josojih  W.  Nye,  are  these  felicitous  linoa: 


llpaii  Uia  glurluw  Kour  I 
Tb>nHi>OUriMi>i>di.i>Di 


i*3rM4  rwiiLjr  imiiih 


The  Church  of  the  lacamidioH  wua  formed  in  1886, 
chiefly  by  members  who  withdrew  from  St.  Htephen'a. 
They  lit  present  worship  in  their  beuutifnl  stone 
chapel  near  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Eetes  Streeta. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  bcliovo  that  thia 
parish  will  anon  be  exercising  an  extensive  and 
benign  influence. 

RouAN  Catholic— SC.  Marij'i  fiirwA.— The  first 
Roman  Catholic  service  held  in  Lynn  secina  to 
have  been  in  ISSJi,  n  private  house  accommodating 
all  tlie  attendants.  In  18-18  the  numbers  had  so  in- 
creased that  they  purchused  a  frame  building  on 
South  Common  Street,  near  Elm.  This  buililing  had 
rather  a  singnlur  history.  It  was  first  a  Mrtkoditt 
house  of  worahip,  and  stood  on  land  jiurchascd  of  tlis 
Cbngrtgalimmt  Society.  In  181.^  it  was  bought  by 
tlie  newly-funned  First  JIajititt  Society,  and  occupied 
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by  them  for  a  number  of  yeare.  Next  it  became  a 
district  school-house;  then,  in  1848,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Oatholia  and  fitted  up  for  their  services ;  and 
finally,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  May,  1869,  was 
destrtiyed  by  an  incendiary  fire.  The  first  min- 
ister was  Father  Charles  8niith,  who  died  in  January, 
1851,  and  was  succeeded  by  licv.  Patrick  Strain,  who 
yet,  1887,  remains  in  charge,  having  served  for  the 
longest  term  of  any  of  the  present  Lynn  ministers. 

Afler  tlie  destruction  of  the  first  house  of  worship 
the  Catholics  obtained  the  use  of  Lyceum  Hall,  which 
stood  on  Market  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Summer,  and 
there  mass  was  said,  instructions  given  and  confes- 
sions heard.  In  18(»0  the  site  for  the  present  St. 
Mary's  Church,  at  the  south  side  of  City  Hall  Square, 
was  procured,  and  the  fine  Gothic  structure  erected. 
It  remained  for  some  years  the  most  imposing  church 
edifice  in  Lynn.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  its 
dimensions  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  i>y  seventy- 
three  feet,  and  having  a  Htcnpio  out*  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  in  height.  The  interior  is  imposing, 
has  a  number  of  costly  paintings  and  a  fine  organ. 
The  seating  capacity  is  one  thousand  three  hundred. 

Connected  with  St.  Mary's  Church  is  an  excellent 
parochial  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  at  which 
the  daily  attendance  is  over  six  hundred.  The  man- 
agement is  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Father  Strain,  and 
the  expenses  are  met  by  the  mcmbcni  of  the  parish. 

St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  on  Lynn  field  Street,  conse- 
crated Nov.  4, 1858,  is  coiinccte<l  with  this  parish. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Lynn  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  at  the  present  time  outnumbers  any 
other  Christian  denomination — so  far,  at  least,  as  is 
indicated  by  attendance  on  public  ministrations. 
There  are  now  dye  Catholic  priests  resident  here, 
and  they  are  as  a  body  worthy  of  commendation  for 
their  zealous  endeavors  to  elevate  the  character  and 
condition  of  those  under  their  charge.  The  long  and 
successful  ministry  of  Father  Strain  will  ever  be 
remembered  to  his  credit. 

St,  Jobeph^s  Parish f  in  Union  Street,  embraces 
chiefly  the  Catholic  population  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city.  It  was  formed  in  1874,  and  their  stately 
house  of  worship  erectcMl  in  187r>.  Liku  St.  Mary *h. 
It  is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  and  is  a  conspicuous  edi- 
fice, with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred.  Bev.  J.  C.  Harrington  is  the  minister, 
having  an  assistant.  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery,  on  Bos- 
ton Street  near  Cedar  Pond,  is  connected  with  this 
parish. 

A  JPi'ench  CcUfiolic  Church  was  formed  here  in  1886, 
and  a  church  is  already  in  process  of  erection. 

The  Catholics  of  Lynn,  it  is  thought,  form  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

SwKDRNBORaiAN. — A  Swcdenborgiau  or  New  Je- 
rusalem Society  was  formed  here  in  1880.  Some 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  society 
of  this  order,  but  the  worshippers  were  so  few  that 
services  were  not  long  continued. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  here,  as  in 

most  places  as  large,  other  religious  organizations 

sustained  by  some  of  the  churches  or  by  pious  and 

benevolent  individuals,  such  as  the  Befhel  and  the 

West  Lynn  Mi$sion,  which  are  doing  much  good. 

It  will  be  seen  by  tlie  following  table  that  there  are 
now  in  Lynn  thirty-one  organized  Christian  bodies, 
to  wit: 


Methodist  (1  African) 8 

Baptfait  (1  AfricAii) 6 

Cuni[;ro|Cntion«l  (TriiiitaHiui)  .  4 

Itiinmii  (^Rtliulic  (1  Kroiicit)  .   .  H 

Univcrmllst       2 

Protestant  Episcopal % 


Oongregatlotial  (Unltariaa)  .  .  .  1 

Friends 1 

Cliristian 1 

8(T<>nfl  AdTont ,  ,  .  1 

Swedcnboriclan 1 

Salvation  Amy  of  America ...  1 


The  following  gives  the  city  assessor's  valuation  in 
1886  of  the  church  property  belonging  to  some  of  the 
principsl  religious  societies,  including  the  church 
edifices  and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand: 

St.  Slr|>hon's(Ki>iiico|ial) t8S8,000 

Fiml  ITnivfrmliNt 122,1100 

Kimt  BlotluMliNt 1U2,<M10 

Wnshington  Street  Baptist 81,000 

G(*ntrnl  Congrpgntional  (Trinitarian) 73,0>I0 

First  Cbnfcregatloual  (Trinitarian) 03,900 

8t.  Mary's  (Roman  Oithollc) 62,000 

St  Josepirs  (Roman  Gathollc) 82,000 

First  Baptist 41,000 

Friends 17,000 

Second  CongregaUonal  (Unitarian) 18,000 

Someoftheedifices,  it  will  be  observed  arequite  costly; 
and  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  they  are  as 
heavily  taxed  as  individual  property,  impecunious 
woruhippcrs  may  regret  the  rich  appointments.  Wo 
should  not  have  been  likely  to  have  erected  so  many 
churches  nor  so  grand  ones  had  taxation  interposed 
its  hungry  hand.  The  above  enumeration,  as  will  be 
observed,  does  not  include  all  the  houses  of  worship. 
Taking  in  the  whole,  it  is  found  that  for  the  year 
1886  the  amount  of  church  property  exempt  from 
taxation  was  $1,079,000. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  foregoing  that  Lynn  is  by 
no  means  in  a  state  of  spiritual  starvation,  or,  at  least, 
need  not  be.  Her  places  of  worship  are  numerous 
and  eligible.  And  as  to  the  learning  and  ability  of 
her  clergy,  she  would  probably  acknowle<lge  inferiority 
t«)  very  finv.  IVrlia|>H  thrrc  is  a  litllo  ovcrstrniniiig 
that  verges  on  the  sensational  in  some  societies,  and 
occasional  displays  that  have  the  unpleasant  air  of 
denominational  rivalry;  but  then  even  spiritual 
emulation  may  result  in  good. 

In  the  "  leading"  churches  a  good  deal  of  attention 
is  paid  to  music.  And  iu  some  instances  it  really 
appears  as  if  that  were  considered  of  more  importance 
than  the  preaching;  naturally  enough,  too,  where  the 
music  is  good  and  the  preaching  is  poor.  But  that 
docs  not  seem  to  be  exactly  the  right  idea.  The  sacred 
strains  that  resounded  in  the  rude  sanctuaries  of  our 
fathers,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  full  accord  with  the 
rules  of  harmony,  were  fervid  and  stirring  to  the 
pious  heart.  But  is  not  the  tendency  of  much  of  the 
church  music  of  this  day  rather  to  lead  from  devotion 
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ent  time,  cotigrugutionAl,  with  the  luHiiing  u(  n  vhorui 
choir ;  in  others  n  qiiartuttu  filla  the  progranimo.  St. 
Stephen's  fullowe  tlie  Ancient  church  ciiatom  n(  having 
a  BUrpliced  mule  choir,  chiefly  boya,  whoeo  young, 
freah  voices  and  nuturnl  renderings  tuld  greatly  t>i  the 
interest  i>r  the  service.  In  one  church  an  "  iirchiatru 
band  "  hna  littely  appeared  an  an  nttrnctien. 

A  few  remiirka  us  to  religiuiu  obnervHnceB  in  fomlcr 
days  might  he  of  some  inlerest  here;  but  it  is  nec«- 
Bary  to  pass  on  to  other  topics.  It  niny,  however,  be 
remarked,  by  the  wuy,  that  there  were,  at  dilferent 
periods,  quite  dillerent  views  prevniling.  In  etirly 
times  the  I^vilical  law,  in  all  its  rigidity,  was 
adopted  ;  then  came  from  lime  lo  time  modilicationa 
in  one  wiiy  and  unolbor;  and,  finally,  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  ccnliiry,  the  leiivon  of  French 
infldelily  began  perceptibly  to  work  in  some  classes. 
But  in  tfaiB  part  of  New  ICngland  the  atronghold  of 
Puritaniam  was  lung  nmiiitaincd.  Albert  Gatlntin, 
the  eminent  financier  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Jeflerson,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  of  rigid 
Turitanical  sUiek.  He  wua  in  lloaton  in  1763,  and 
thus  speaks  of  life  then  and  there:  "  Life  in  Itoslon 
is  very  wearisome.  There  are  no  public  amuaemenia, 
and  so  much  fupcratition  prevnila  that  singing,  violin- 
playing,  card-pluying  and  bowls  are  forbidden  on 
Sunday."  Calvin  hiniself  would  probably  have  sanc- 
tioned these  views,  though  they  were  far  from  New 
England  Calvinism.  But  these  few  mere  hints  on 
this  subject  must  sudicc. 
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purpose  was  not  so  exclusively  then,  as  it  now  is,  that 
the  youth  might  be  pre]>ared  for  the  common  business 
transactions  of  life,  which  at  that  period  were  few 
and  nf  limited  range.  It  emhrNce^I  also  the  higher 
uiotlvuuf  fixing  in  the  youlhl^il  mind  the  |-rinciples 
of  moral  rectitude  and  ruligioti,  Thna,  we  find  an 
enaclmcnt  of  the  Oennrnl  (Jnurt  in  lli'17,  cnmnionc- 
lugi  "It  being  one  chief  pruiuct  of  y' uuld  deludor 
SalAU,  to  keep  men  iVom  the  knowledge  of  y'  Serii>- 
turcs,  na  in  fnrmcr  times  by  keeping  them  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading 
from  y*  use  of  tongues,  y'  so  at  least  y*  true  sense  and 
mcjuiiug  of  y*  uriginnll  might  he  clouded  hy  fulae 
ghiHMUii  of  suint-neemiHg  deceivem,  y'  learnittg  uniy 
not  be  buriMi  in  y'  gmvc  of  our  fiitlierv  in  y*  uhuruh 
and  cuntinnnwanllh,  y*  Lord  ussisllng  our  oiidoavun : 
It  ia  lb crcfore  ordered  y'  every  township  in  this  juris- 
dii:tion  after  y*  Lord  hath  increased  them  lo  y*  num- 
ber of  60  householders,  shall  then  forthivlth  appoint 
one  within  their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  ne 
shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  reude,"  &a.  .  .  "And 
it  is  further  ordered,  y*  where  any  towne  shall  in- 
creuae  to  y*  number  of  100  families,  or  bousehohlcn, 
nimar  schoolu,  y*  master  ihcreol 
youth  so  furr  oa  they  may  be 
sraiiy,  provided  y'  if  any  towne  ne- 
hercof  above  one  yeare,  then 
every  such  lowue  shall  pay  £5  to  y*  next  sehoole  till 
they  sliall  performe  this  order."  In  IGM  the  court 
prohibil£il  the  teaching  of  schools  by  persons  of  "un- 
sound doctrine."  Were  such  a  atiituto  now  in  force, 
the  first  difficulty  would  be  lo  determine  what  ia 
"unsound  doctrine." 

Many  of  the  first  teachera  were  of  the  clergy,  and 
it  need  not  be  remarked  that  they,  with  perhapa  a 
few  exceptions,  were  graduates  of  tlie  Knglish  uni- 
versities, and  many  bad  been  ministers  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Naluntlly  enough,  they  hiut  a  veneration 
for  clatssical  luurning,  and  believed  in  the  stij'orlHtive 
virtues  of  Urevk  nnd  Latin.  Hut  there  was  little 
time  wasted  in  altemptJi  to  give  a  smattering  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  useless  as  well  na  useful,  as  bos 
been  the  case  in  later  days.  There  were  few  books, 
but  the  deliciency  waa  aiipplied  by  the  instructors  in 
various  quaint  ways,  by  brief  explanatory  talks,  by 
homely  and  ingenious  illustrations. 

The  first  action  of  l.ynn  in  her  ciiri)orntc  capacity 
in  relation  Ui  mdiiiidH,  an  far  iia  Ihti  records  ahiiw,  wiin 
in  January,  KiiNi,  when  it  is  recorded,  "  The  Select- 
men agreed  with  Mr.  (Abraham)  Norraanlon  to  be 
achoolmuater  for  the  town  for  said  year  enmiing,  and 
the  Town  ia  to  give  him  five  pouudii  for  his  laUira, 
and  the  Town  is  to  pay  twenty-five  shilliuga  luwortls 
the  hire  of  Nathan  Newhall's  house  for  n  year  lo  keep 
the  school  in,  and  that  aaid  Mr.  NoruianUin  hire  said 
house."  It  seems  as  if,  with  a  salary  of  five  pounds, 
the  town  might  have  provided  a  school-room  for  Mr. 
Normnnton.  Tiiia,  however,  could  not  have  been  the 
lint  opportunity  the  youth  of  a  town  had  to  gain  in- 
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stniction  ;  far  from  it.  And  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  court,  as  just  quoted,  does  not  require  that  in 
places  of  only  fifty  householders  there  shall  be  estab- 
lishecl  a  school,  but  that  a  rcHtdnnt  shall  bo  appointed 
to  *' teach  such  children  as  shall  resort  t4)  him,"  etc. 
It  was  when  a  place  had  increased  to  a  hundred  fam- 
ilies, that  they  were  to  "  set  up  a  grammar  schoole." 

The  early  records  of  Lynn  haying  disappeared, 
there  seem  no  means  for  determining  when  the  youth 
were  first  gathered  for  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Cobbet,  the  early  ministers, 
took  pains  to  instruct  llio  youth  of  their  d»y.  And 
Mr.  Lewis  remarks,  under  date  1687,  *'  Mr.  Shepard 
kept  the  school  several  months  this  winter."  So  there 
must  then  have  been  an  established  school.  Many  of 
the  churches  had  a  "  teacher,"  so-called,  connected 
with  the  ministry.  The  word,  as  thus  applied,  did 
not  then  have  the  same  significance  that  it  now  has, 
but  evidently  had  some  connection  with  secular  as 
well  as  religious  teaching.  Mr.  (Vibbot,  who  was  col- 
league with  Mr.  Whiting,  was  called  "teacher."  On 
the  Gth  of  October,  1()80,  when  Mr.  Shcpanl  was  or- 
dained pastor,  Mr.  Whiting's  son  Joseph  was  ordained 
teacher.  In  1718  Mr.  Shepard  being  out  of  health, 
the  selectmen  were  directeil  to  employ  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  their  selection  "  to  have  relation  to  some  help 
for  Mr.  Shepard  in  preaching."  On  the  town  records, 
under  date  December  21,  ]()91,  it  is  stated  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  selectmen  *'  Mr.  Shepard,  with  his 
consent,  was  chosen  schoolinastcr  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing." These  suilicicntly  show  the  intimate  relation 
then  existing  between  the  clerical  oflice  and  teach- 
ing. 

In  1702  a  vote  was  passed  allowing  ten  pounds  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  grammar-master,  "such  master 
to  have  over  and  above  the  said  ten  pounds  2  pence 
per  week  for  such  as  are  sent  to  read,  3  pence  per 
week  for  them  that  are  sent  to  write  and  cipher,  and 
six  pence  per  week  for  them  that  are  sent  to  learn 
Latin,  to  be  paid  by  parents  and  masters  that  send 
their  children  or  servants  to  learn  as  aforesaid."  A 
grammar-school  was  one  in  which  Latin  was  taught, 
English  grammar  not  being  in  use.  Arithmetic  was 
taught  by  the  instructor's  writing  sums  on  a  slate ;  and 
reading  and  writing  were  taught  much  as  they  now 
are.  These  were  the  common  and  chief  studies. 
Spelling  was  allowed  to  range  loosely  about  the 
alphabet,  there  being  no  fixed  standard.  So  long  as 
the  letters  used  gave  the  right  sound  to  the  word  it 
was  sufficient;  and  some  of  their  words  look  queer 
enough  to  the  school-boy  of  this  day. 

It  appears,  that  for  the  convenience  of  the  different 
neighborhoods,  the  school  was  at  some  periods  a  sort 
of  ambulatory  institution,  being  at  one  time  located 
in  one  part  of  the  town  and  then  in  another-^a  fact 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  there  were 
more  scliools  than  really  existed.  For  instance,  in 
1720,  the  school  was  kept  in  Lynn  field,  in  Saugus, 
on  the  Common  and  at  Woodend.  John  Lewis  was 
18 


teacher  that  year ;  but  he  was  very  soon  superseded, 
or  an  additional  school  was  established,  for  another 
master  soon  appears ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  there 
were  two  teachers  to  the  same  movable  school.  The 
name  of  the  new  teacher  was  Samuel  Dexter,  and  he 
was  probably  a  descendant  from  Thomas  Dexter,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  of  our  earlier  settlers,  as  he 
was  certainly  the  progenitor  of  several  eminent  per- 
sons. He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  took 
the  school ;  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Dexter,  of  Maiden, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  subsequently  became 
minster  of  the  Kirst  Church  of  Dedham.  He  says  in 
his  diary:  "Then  being  desirous,  if  it  might  be,  to 
live  nigher  my  friends,  by  y*  motion  of  some,  I  was 
invited  to  keep  y*  school  at  Lyn ;  w'fore,  quitting  my 
school  at  Taunton,  I  accepted  of  the  proffers  made  at 
Lyn,  and  Feb.  17,  1720-21,  I  began  my  school  at 
Lyn,  in  w***  I  continued  a  year;  and  upon  y*  day  y' 
my  engagement  was  up  there  a  committee  from  Msldon 
came  to  treat  with  me  in  reference  to  Maldon  school , 
w*^  proposalls  I  complyed  with  and  kept y' school  for 
ab^  six  weeks,  and  then  was  mostly  to  the  present 
time,  [4  Dec.  1722]  improved  in  preaching.'* 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  established  a  school  in 
Lynn  in  177G ;  and  in  1784,  after  considerable  oppo- 
sition, the  town  voted  to  grant  their  request  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  school-money  especially  appropriated 
to  its  support.  The  annual  allowance  was  continued 
some  years.  Micajah  Collins  was  master  of  this 
school  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ever  retaining 
the  respect  of  the  parents  and  affection  of  the  pupils ; 
and  of  tho»e  who  received  his  instructions  there  are  a 
few  yet  remaining  who  can  now  hardly  speak  of  him 
without  emotion.  He  was  born  in  1764,  of  Quaker 
parents,  received  a  fair  education,  and  was  an  ap- 
proved minister  of  the  Society  for  almost  forty  years. 
In  hifl  ministerial  capacity  he  traveled  much  and 
became  known  and  respected  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  married,  but  lefl  no  issue. 
The  last  moments  of  his  life  are  represented  to  have 
displayed  in  a  marked  degree  the  true  characteristics  of 
the  dying  Christian.  Many  friends  and  neighbors  as- 
sembled around  his  bed,  and  in  kind  words  he  dealt 
to  them  admonitions  and  encouragements,  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
Then  he  took  each  individual  by  the  hand  and  bade 
all  an  affectionate  farewell.  Like  the  setting  of  a 
summer's  sun,  he  gently  passed  away,  without  a 
murmur  or  a  sigh.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1827.  From  a  poetic  tribute  to  his  memory,  penned 
by  liev.  Enoch  Mudge,  a  clerical  father  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  published  in  the  Newport,  R.  I., 
Mercury f  the  following  lines  are  extracted : 

**  III  tont|ior  o|ien,  aiiiialilo  luiil  iiiiM, 
In  tnannen  aitnple,  tnistlng  im  a  child  ; 
II«  to  the  youth  a  pleasinp;  pattom  fare. 
Of  acooss  «u>7,  pious,  cliaerful,  gmv* ; 
All  clasfies  feit  an  lnt«rm«  in  tho  man. 
For  innoconce  throagh  all  his  actions  ran. 
Long  as  an  able  ministor  ho  stood, 
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To  the  Lynn  7V-aH«cn>f  of  December  84, 188C,  Jtunes 
A.  Bruml  contribiiUxl  iin  iirticlt:  in  wliii.U  ho  iiniiiei! 
twenty-two  ]iGrsoiia  living  wlio  wvro  |in|iiU  of  Miui~ 
t«r  CoUinH,  fourteen  of  them  ratidonta  iif  Lynn. 
None  were  k-BS  limn  aeventy-twn  ycttra  of  uge,  anil 
the  ngea  of  live  rangoJ  from  eiglity-flve  to  njncly- 
threu. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  iiTcatint  century 
bnrdly  any  girls  atliintlcil  the  public  tiulioolti.  Tliere 
were  Beveral  ruiuons  for  ihia.  Ono  wiks  Ihul  their 
■orvieea  were  nccileil  ut  lioiiie;  nnothur,  tliat  the 
studies  were  not  thought  nccoBaary  for  their  ajihero; 
Anil  Ik  thint,  ihiit  it  wiia  not  |iro|ior  to  liiivu  boya 
and  girlii  bo  closely  aaaoeiitted — all  which  ideiu  seem 
to  be  reversed  iti  thia  our  day.  Female  pupils  are 
first  spoken  of,  in  a  Lynn  school  report,  in  1817. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  multiply  dutnila  canuerning 
the  early  sehoola.  Those  of  Lynn  mnintained  a  croiU- 
tdhlc  standing.  The  people  were  poor,  and  during 
the  depressed  times  immediately  preeeding  the  Revo- 
lution, the  stormy  days  of  tlio  war,  iinil  the 
turbulent  period  immediatcljr  succeeding,  the  cuuse 
of  education  was  permitted  to  languish.  But  the  vital 
fires  were  not  extinguished,  only  smouldering;  and 
when  more  settled  times  were  reached,  thuy  revived 
with  renewed  activity.  Teaching  was  not  formerly 
reckoned  as  a  rogniar  profession,  but  waa  usually 
undertaken  as  a  tcjuporary  calling  by  stiidontu  pre- 
paring for  other  vouutions.  And  this,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  operated  unfavorably  for  the  acliools. 
Such,  lo  a  great  extent  was  the  case  in  Lynn 
within  fifty  or  siity  years.  Indeed,  the  wages  of  all 
the  teachers  here,  till  within  twenty-five  years,  v 
very  low,  and  tboy  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
riouH  expedients  to  make  bntli  ends  meet,  if  they 
were  blessed  with  faniiliee.  There  wna  good  old  Mas- 
ter lllancliard,  who,  in  mil,  uinie  here  b>  take  charge 
of  a  district  school,  britigiug  with  him  in  the  lumber- 
ing old  carriage  his  ten  children,  and  finding  two 
Others  added  to  the  number  in  due  time;  he  proba- 
bly never  had  a  salary  above  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  and  to  elte  out  was  compelled  to  keep 
little  private  evening  schools,  and  do  odd  Jobs  as  ac- 
conutant  and  scrivener.  He  was  for  some  ten  years 
tUHciicr  in  the  lillloW[naru  onu-aUiry  wcH)duii  Iniilil- 
ing,  with  hipped  roof,  that  stood  on  the  latitudinal 
centre  of  the  Common,  nearly  opposite  where  Com- 
mercial Street  now  opens,  ila  diminutive  belfry,  un- 
occupied save  by  the  store  of  lust  bat-balU  which  had 
from  time  to  lime  lodgeil  there,  giving  it  a  sort  of 
classical  aspect.  There  he  taught  reading,  s])elUng, 
defining,  writing,  ciphering,  a  little  grammar,  and 
those  now  too  often  neglected,  but  highly  desirable  ac- 
complislimenta, — good  manners,  correct  deportment 
and  respect  for  age. 

Master  Itlanchard'a  religiouit  princiiilee  were  of  the 
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rigid  at  that.  || 

h  to  his  deter- 


old  Puritanical  order,  and  somewhat  r 
And  the  church  probably  owed  n 
mined  stand  and  urgency  that  it  did  not,  as  did  so 
many  other  churclioa  of  the  order,  about  that  time, 
■rwv  to  thu  so-calK'd  "liberal"  laith.  He  over 
de  it  a  part  of  hiH  duty  to  emloavor  to  tniiu  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties  of  those 
under  his  charge,  us  umny  of  the  generation  now 
nearly  pasaed  away  would  gratefully  atUst.  Ho 
iiBUnlly  devoted  an  hour  or  two  every  week  to  lectur- 
ing the  pupils  on  murals,  manners,  or  some  didactic 
subject,  closing  with  a  fervent  prayer. 

He  wan  a  miisicinii  of  much  taste  and  skill,  led  tlic 
singing  in  the  old  church  rrnui  IHU  to  1(S24,  and 
composed  oue  or  two  psalm  tunes  which  long  con- 
tinucil  jHipular,  and  may  sometiinea  now  be  heard. 
Ho  was  a  fifor  in  the  Itevnlutionary  army,  and  drew 
a  small  pension  which  did  its  part  to  help  along.  His 
musical  talenta,  however,  were  never  exercisml  in  the 
Bchool-room,  fur  artistic  music  was  not  then  thought 
A  neceasary  accomplishment  for  those  who  were 
chiefiy  destined  for  the  shoemaker's  scat  or  the  farm. 
The  village  singing-school  alfordcd  opportunity  for 
those  whiMu  musical  aspirullons  could  not  find  aile- 
ijuate  expression  in  the  natural  form  of  whistling. 

Yet  Miuster  Blancbard  was  not  a  pronounced  char- 
acter, as  the  world  goes,  and  it  seemed  singular  to 
many  that  he  should  have  had  the  influence  he  did. 
Some  called  him  "uou-committjir' or  "time-serving.'' 
His  infiuence  probably  lay  in  his  stern  morals,  his 
intelligence  and  genial  manners.  He  was  interest- 
ing in  conversation,  but  usiinlly  grave  and  little  given 
to  humorous  turns.  He  died  on  the  25lh  of  Hay, 
1842,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

The  Lynn  Academy,  a  private  ijistiUition,  was 
opened  in  1305,  and  had  some  days  of  prosperity,  hut 
more  that  were  otherwise.  Its  beneficial  inHuence, 
however,  was  marked,  several  of  ila  preceptors  being 
men  of  excellent  acquirements  and  high  character. 
It  continued  lill  superaoduil  by  Ihu  High  t^hool  in 
1S4!). 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  old  schools  and 
school-teachers,  a  word  about  the  Bchool-houses  may 
be  appropriate.  Till  within  fifly  years  the  Lynn 
school-houses  were  quite  unseemly  in  external  ap- 
pearance and  void  of  internal  conveniences;  yea,  they 
were  shabby.  Anil  such  was  the  cs\aa  in  most  places, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  richer  anil  iiiiiri:  prctcntiutis. 
Mr.  Everett's  picturesque  conception  of  the  taaty 
red-top  school-house  nestling  so  cosily  and  signifi- 
cantly at  Ihe  cross-roads  was  iitcal,  for  pniut  was 
grudgingly  applied  without,  and  within  would  usually 
he  found  dirty  lhH)i'!i,  hnckeit  bcurhes  and  wad- 
decorated  walls.  In  Lynn  we  could  lioastof  hardly 
anything  shapely,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grand  or 
beautiful,  till  1848,  in  which  year  the  commodious 
wooden  structures  on  Franklin  and  l^enlre  Streets 
were  erected  and  supplied  with  such  modern  appli- 
ances AS  placed  them  among  the  best  in  the  vicinity. 
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And  since  then  the  erection  of  such  stately  strnctures 
as  the  Gobbet,  on  Franklin  Street,  and  the  Ingalls,  on 
£«ex,  in  1872,  evince  the  zeal  of  our  people  in  the 
cause  of  common  education.  There  are  one  or  two  of 
the  old  school- houses  yot  in  existence,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  those  just  named  is  well 
calculated  to  astonish  not  only  for  the  evidence  of 
immeasurable  architectural  advance,  but  also,  per- 
haps, for  the  progress  in  extravagance.  But  the  com- 
parison must  end  there,  for  no  such  inequality  exists 
between  the  tcaclicra  of  old  and  their  modern  suc- 
cessors. And  lot  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the 
grandest  school-houses  do  not  always  insure  the  best 
teachers  or  turn  out  the  best  scholars. 

Our  present  High  School  was  commenced  in  May, 
1849,  in  the  wooden  structure  then  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  Franklin  Street,  where  the  Cobbet  school- 
house  now  stands.  Jacob  Batchelder,  who  had  for 
fourteen  years  been  preceptor  of  the  old  Academy,  was 
the  first  teacher.  The  present  High  School  house, 
near  Highland  Square,  was  completed  in  1851,  and 
thescluHil  was  ininie<Iialcly  quartered  there.  It  has 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  its 
teachers  have  been  uniformlv  learned  and  skillful. 

Alonzo  IjOWIs,  the  pott  and  historian,  was  a  teacher 
here  in  Lynn,  his  native  place,  for  many  years ;  and 
it  is  not  cjwy  to  dctcrinine  whether,  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  he  prided  liiniHclf  nioHt  as  a  poet.  Iiisloriaii  or 
schoolmaster.  One  of  his  longest  poems  is  entitled 
'*  The  School innster."  It  conipriHCH  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred lines,  and  flows  on  from  beginning  to  end  in  his 
usual  melodious  style.  On  the  opening  page  appear 
these  lines: 

I  sing  the  T(*achor*8  care,  liin  dnily  imins, 
The  ho|io  that  lifts  him  and  the  taNic  that  cliainH  ; 
llii  anxious  toil  to  raieo  tlio  gentle  mind, 
Hie  skill  to  clear  the  imth  for  yuntli  designed, 
His  raithrni  watch  oVr  lifers  expanding  ray, 
To  gnlde  young  genius  up  IniproTenient's  way. 

And  further  on  are  these  : 

The  Teacher's  lot  Is  flilod  with  pain  and  care 

Which  but  devoted  hearts  are  fit  to  bear. 

Ilis  rank  and  worth  in  freedom's  canso  are  great. 

Surpassed  by  few  that  blen  the  public  state. 

Ilia  is  Uie  tank  to  flt  tlie  youthful  mind 

For  all  the  stationfl  by  Its  God  designed. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  this  poem, 
though  some  critics  have  thought  that  as  a  whole  it 
falls  short  of  one  or  two  others  in  his  volumes.  It 
would  be  pleasing  to  quote  a  number  of  passages  did 
the  scope  of  this  sketch  permit ;  but  we  may  venture 
to  give  a  short  selection  or  two  as  specimens  of  the 
emanations  from  that  gifted  mind,  which  so  uniformly 
indicate  reverence  for  learning  and  love  of  virtue : 

"St>ntesha«le  of  woi*  o'er  every  hft  Im  thrown  ; 
Hume  siicrct  |iain  each  hunmn  heart  must  own. 
Yot,  sous  of  learning  I  It  is  yours  to  rise 
Above  earth's  Ills,  to  seek  your  naUve  skies. 
There,  with. congenial  stars  your  worth  shall  shine. 
And  form  a  galaxy  of  rays  divine  I 
Ami  though  awhile  outshone  by  some  bright  sun. 


T^  still  ye  glow  when  his  clear  ooarao  is  ran. 

As  yonder  splendid  cone  of  torrid  light 

Gleams  with  rich  lustre  on  the  dome  of  night, 

And  marks  the  path  where  day's  bright  orb  has  past. 

So  hallowed  genius  I  shall  tiiy  memory  cast 

lis  |Mire  effulgence  o'er  tlie  shaile  of  mind, 

To  liglit  the  path  for  future  worth  designed. 

Here  tlie  glad  muse  her  tribute  pays  to  thes, 

Tttylor,  thou  Sliakspeiu-e  of  divinity  I 

From  humblest  scenes  thy  genius  bade  ttiee  soar. 

The  brightest  realms  of  virtue  to  exi4ore. 

Balsod  ftom  the  teacher's  to  the  blshop*s  chair 

Lifers  imrest  honors  waited  on  tliee  there ; 

And  y until  ami  agn,  liy  tliy  instruct ioiia  blei«t, 

Kiudirinod  wiUi  tears  thy  everiaating  rest.** 

And  again : 

"  To.  who  the  pages  of  romancs  havs  scanned. 
And  think  to  And  such  at  ths  poet*s  hand ; 
Know  that  reflnement  springs  from  lofty  thought, 
That  life's  best  pleasures  are  by  virtue  brought ; 
That  warmth  of  heart  and  exoollenoe  of  mind 
Are  In  devoUon's  sacred  charm  eomblned  ; 
This  is  the  Joy  that  bows  to  heaven's  control, 
This  the  exalted  pure  romance  of  soul.** 

Mr.  Lewis  gained  much  commendation  by  his 
"  History  of  Lynn."  But  it  was  not  voluminous,  em- 
bracing but  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages ; 
yet  it  was  so  condensed  as  to  contain  much  more 
than  its  proportions  would  seem  to  allow;  and,  unlike 
most  works  of  any  kind,  appeared,  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  as  he  proceeded,  to  expand  and  shed  more  and 
more  light.  It  has  been  said  that  historical  works  are 
always  intercHting.  But  there  is  an  immcjisurablo 
dincrencc  in  the  degrees  of  interest.  Minute  details 
often  weary,  and  yet  they  oft.en  possess  a  wonderful 
charm.  Their  success  depends  upon  the  judgment 
with  which  they  are  interwoven.  Mr.  Lewis's  details 
are  never  wearying.  And  he  had  a  happy  faculty  of 
introducing  reflections  and  illustrations  that  opened 
extensive  fields  of  useful  thought — a  faculty  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  any  writer. 

Mr.  Lewis  took  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  native  place, — judging  by  results,  much  greater 
than  he  took  in  his  own  individual  advancement, — and 
did  many  good  things  that  otherwise  might  have 
long  remained  undone.  The  construction  of  the  road 
to  Nahant,  along  the  harbor  side  of  the  beach,  was  an 
enterprise  carried  through  in  a  great  measure  by  his 
exertions.  For  the  light-house  on  Egg  Rock  we  are, 
perhaps,  indebted  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  in- 
dividual. The  names  of  old  streets  were  suggested  by 
him,  and  so  were  the  names  of  most  of  the  ponds  and 
the  romantic  and  picturesque  places  and  objects  about 
the  woods  and  along  the  shores.  The  city  seal  was 
drawn  by  him ;  and,  in  short,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  an  almost  countless  number  of  useful 
labors  and  useful  suggestions.  In  the  mere  profession 
of  teaching,  no  doubt,  there  have  been  a  number  here 
who  would  rank  as  the  su|H:riors  of  Mr.  I^ewis,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  if  there  has  been  one  who,  on  the 
whole,  has  added  more  to  the  proe[>erity  or  done 
more  to  promote  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  our 
people.      Ue  was  born   in  the  neat    little  cottage 
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Htlll  •tanilitig  on  llie  norili  side  of  Ooston  Street, 
nearly  oppoaitii  llridge,  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  179J. 
He  obtained,  chkfly  liy  his  own  oxertiona,  a  very 
goad  educatioD,  though  he  woa  not  a  college  gradunto. 
Ilia  poetiu  tiilonts  wi-ro  eiirly  devcliiiioil,  the  first  vol- 
nme  of  hui  |>oems  ap|ieiiriiig  iu  1823.  Another  and 
enlarged  addition  iippcnri'il  in  1631.  Bui  the  largest 
colleLtion  was  issued  nfter  his  decease,  in  1882,  in  a 
huudsome  volume  editc<l  by  hie  son  Ion,  anil  formed 
a  graceful  tribute  to  hia  memory.  Thefirut  edition  of 
the  "  History  ofLyuti,"  by  Mr.  Lewis,  was  published 
In  182D,  in  four  numbers;  the  next  eilitiiiii  was  is- 
■uod  in  1844,  in  the  form  ufnn  octiivn  oftwo  hundred 
and  scvunty-oighl  piigea.  In  18(iS,  four  yoiin  aller 
hia  deceoio,  a  new  edition  appearoil,  enlarged  by 
newly- discovered  matter,  iind  with  tliu  unmilu  brought 
down  to  the  time  of  publication,  by  the  writer  of  this 
sketch.  He  died  in  his  picturesque  little  cottage  at 
the  seaside,  on  Beach  Street,  on  Ihe  21at  of  January, 
1861. 

At  the  preBent  time  the  female  teachera  of  our 
public  schools  for  ontnnuiber  those  of  the  other  eex  ; 
and  it  iu  well  that  it  is  »>,  for  their  inllnence  on  the 
young  minds  committed  to  their  charge,  in  the  lower 
■chools  especially,  has  utiqueationably  a  most  ben- 
eficial etfect.  But  a  glamour  surrounds  the  mi»tres8 
of  old,  of  which  she  of  our  day  U  divested,  distance 
of  time   lending  its  enchantment.     Sikys  Shenstone  ; 
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There   wan   worthy   "  Madame   Breed,"   who   long 

taught  her  little  school  on  Water  Hill,  hor  frilled  cap 
withuut  a  Btiiin,  iind  bcr  niunnera  uh  stately  uu  ifuhe 
were  a  queen.  Some  of  our  "best  jieople"  of  the 
presentday  can  trace  their  pedigree  lo  her.  She  was 
mother  of  Andrews  Itrccd,  no  long  lundlonl  »f  I^ynn 
Hotel,  in  the  days  of  il.i  greiiteit  f^liiry,  imil  gniiid- 
niotlilT  ofour  IHlli  mayor. 

As  to  the  condition  and  comparulivo  usefulneits  of 
our  present  achoois,  there  have  been  more  or  iesB  dc- 
rogutujy   whiBjjerifigi* ;    not  30  much  tcuchiiig  their 


management  as  the  course  of  study;  but  aa  that  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  prescribed  by  law,  it  ia  ao  far 
beyond  the  regulation  of  thoae  in  whose  hands  the 
ediiimtionnl  intercuts  are  more  immediutely  placed. 
The  biiaat  that  tlicse  jirimiiry  seats  of  loaining  iirc 
DOW  far  superior  to  any  heretofore  known  is  often 
heard.  But  the  important  question  is:  Are  thoy 
superior  in  adaptation  to  existing  wauta?  The  law  re- 
quires instruction  in  "orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  good  behaviour." 
It  is  highly  pmbrihle  that  if  each  town  conhl  have  ila 
own  way,  or,  in  iniidiTn  |iliriiHU,  wcro  "  local  option  " 
l>ermistfihle,  this  siin|>le  curriculum  would  iu  uiuny 
places  be  clinnged,  us  the  uouunon  puntuiu  id  diifer- 
ent  localilicfl  greatly  vary,  rendering  sumo  studies 
much  more  deairable  than  others.  Of  course,  each 
town  must  know  its  own  wants.  As  a  general  re- 
quirement, however,  perhaps  the  present  could  not  be 
much  improved.  And  the  same  may  bo  said  of  high 
school  studies,  as  there,  in  addition  to  those  named, 
it  is  required  that  "general  history,  book-keeping, 
surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
botany,  the  civil  polity  of  the  Gommonweidth  and  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  I>ntin  language"  be  taught. 
But  the  law  does  not  end  with  the  above  require- 
ments. It  opens  a  wide,  permisaive  door  through 
which  numeroUB  other  etudica,  some  nf  questionnhia 
utility,  may  and  do  liiLiudu  whero  the  autlioritiL-s  alluw 
or  direcL  II  is  here  that  danger  lies,  fur  some  that 
were  better  kept  out  will  occasionally,  by  inysteriuiia 
induences,  Hnd  their  way  in  ;  some,  to  any  the  least, 
as  useless  as  necromancy.  Great  responsibility  rests 
on  school  committees,  and  it  is  ngreeuhle  to  be  able  to 
testify  that  Lynn  has  usnally  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing those  who  hud  a  due  sense  of  tlieir  reaponsi- 
bililyand  intelligence  and  energy  sutticient  to  execute 
their  great  trust  in  a  way  most  conducive  to  the  heat 
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prepared  the  pupil  to  meet  Che  requirements  of  the 
position  he  was  in  homely  honesty  expected  to  occupy 
in  after-life ;  not  such  a  position  aa  imaginative  pa- 
rental alTcctlon  might  picture.  There  is  so  much 
knowledge  the  possession  of  which  is  sure  to  add  lo 
our  well-being  tliat  il  seems  unwise  to  occupy  our- 
«elveB  in  elTorls  to  gain  that  which  is  of  doubtfUl 
utility,  [t  has  been  said  that  all  knowledge  is  use- 
ful, but  most  certainly  oil  knowledge  is  not  equally 
BO.  No  one  can  learn  everything,  life  not  being  long 
enough  for  that,  and  hence  is  it  not  the  pari  of  wis- 
dom to  learn  bs  thoriughly  na  may  bo  thai  which  is 
indispensable  or  sure  to  be  moat  iisorul  1  There  is  an 
old  maxim  that  speaks  of  the  jack -at- all -trades  being 
good  al  none,  and  why  nut  apply  Ibo  HM(^i»tiiin  ti> 
the  depiLrtmenlH  of  leiirningV 

Are  wo  not  more  prune  to  theorize  than  our  practi- 
cal fathers  were?  more  charmed  with  the  ideal? 
But  it  aiit-y  be  luLed,  Is  nut  tlie  miad  more  fully  de- 
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veloped  and  strengthened,  better  disciplined  and 
polished,  through  these  modern  requirements ;  are  not 
more  extensive,  beautiful  and  ennobling  avenues  of 
thought  opened  through  such  means?  This  is  a 
point  for  the  wisest  to  discuss,  and  wlien  they  have 
dctcnnincd  it  they  will  do  well  to  let  the  world  know 
the  result. 

The  annual  reports  of  our  school  committees  are 
full  and  perspicuous,  and  it  seems  as  if  no  citizen  need 
be  in  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  every  school,  nor 
of  the  ever-growing  wants  of  our  whole  cduaitional 
system. 

The  following  summaries  will  perhaps  give  as  much 
statistical  information  concerning  our  present 
schools  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  They  are  for 
188G. 

Number  of  Schools. — 1  High  School,  7  grammar 
schools,  66  primary  schools,  2  evening  schools,  1  even- 
ing drawing  school. 

Teacl^ern, — Whole  number  of  teachers  in  day 
schools,  including  music  tcachnr,  drawing  teacher  and 
teacher  of  elocution,  141 ;  number  of  tcjichcrs  in  even- 
ing schools,  45  ;  number  of  teachers  in  evening  draw- 
ing school,  4 ;  in  lligh  School,  5  male  and  6  fenmie 
teachers ;  in  grammar  schools,  4  male,  53  female ; 
principals'  assistants,  5 ;  teachers  in  primary  schools, 
66. 

IhipiU. — Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belong- 
ing to  all  the  day  schools,  6415 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  pupils  in  all  the  day  Rchoolii,  5614 ;  average 
number  uf  pupils  to  a  regular  tcjiclier  in  High 
School,  29;  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in 
grammar  schools,  42 ;  average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  in  primary  schools,  53  ;  average  attendance  of 
pupils  in  evening  schools,  321 ;  average  attendance  of 
pupils  in  evening  drawing  school,  116  ;  High  School 
graduates,  June,  1886,  28. 

CoBt  of  Support  of  Schools, — For  such  as  are  accus- 
tomed to  estimate  the  value  of  things  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  material,  on  a  pecuniary  basis,  it 
may  be  stated,  in  brief,  that  the  actual  expenditure 
from  the  city  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  in  1886  was  $126,905.85,  which  included,  for 
teachers'  salaries,  $82,096.37,  and  for  each  pupil  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years,  $16.86.  The  relative 
cost  of  the  schools  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  city  for  the  year  were 
$1,014,617.80. 

LiBKARiEB. — As  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, our  libraries  should  be  nrtme<i .  The  first  in- 
corporated institution  of  the  kind  in  Lynn  appears  to 
have  been  the  "SocimI  Library,*' which  was  estab- 
lished in  1819,  though  before  that  there  were  one  or 
two  collections  of  books  to  which  the  public  gener- 
ally had  access;  one  especially,  of  considerable  value, 
though  limited  in  the  number  of  volumes,  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Thatcher,  of  the  First  Church.  The  "Social  Li- 
brary "  was  a  useful  institution  and  continued  some 


thirty  years  under  its  original  organization,  and  then 
was  united  to  the  small  collection  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society.  Its  number  of  volumes  seems  never  to 
have  exceeded  1500.  In  1855  the  "Lynn  Library 
Association  '*  was  incorporated  and  became  custodian 
ofthcunitcfl  collection,  then  numbering  about  2000 
volumes. 

In  1862  the  "  Lynn  Free  Public  Library  "  was  es- 
tablished, receiving  the  books  of  the  Library  Associ- 
ation, with  such  additions  from  other  sources  as 
raised  the  number  of  volumes  to  4100.  Thus  began 
the  iiot4ibIe  Lvnn  rublic  Library,  the  usefulness  of 
which  is  too  well  understood  to  need  much  remark 
here.  The  city  year  by  year  makes  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  its  support  and  increase,  and  has  been  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  those  who  take  special 
charge  of  its  interests. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
volumes  of  the  Public  Library,  and  at  the  close  of 
1885  there  were  34,411  bound  volumes  and  4486 
pamphlets.  The  number  of  deliveries  during  the  year 
1885  was  85,355,  and  the  largest  number  taken  out  in 
one  day  during  the  year  was  on  Saturday,  January  81st, 
when  951  werQ  delivered.  Receipts  for  the  year, 
$(i994.25 ;  expenditures,  $6974.27.  Whole  number  of 
books  purchased  during  the  year,  888,  including  of 
religious  works,  28 ;  scientific,  61;  biographical,  79; 
historical,  134;  prose  fiction,  219. 

Of  course  there  were,  all  along,  as  the  town  grew, 
small  circulating  libraries  in  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods, and  limited  collections  belonging  to  societies 
and  clubs.  These,  together  with  those  of  the  religious 
societies,  furnished  probably  more  good  reading  than 
was  availed  of  in  those  industrious  times.  Charles  F. 
Lummus,  the  first  printer,  for  instance,  had  a  collec- 
tion of  two  or  three  hundred  volumes  in  connection 
with  his  office,  which  he  called  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary. 

There  have  not  been  many  large  donations  to  our 
Public  Library  as  yet,  though  from  time  to  time  books 
and  other  appropriate  contributions  have  been  made. 
In  this  respect  Lynn  has  been  less  fortunate  than 
many  other  places.  But  there  was  one  opportune 
legacy  which  will  not  be  forgotten — that  of  $10,000 
from  Sidney  B.  Pratt.  Mr.  Pratt  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1814,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1869,  never  having  been  married.  He  was  unassum- 
ing in  manners,  liberal  in  ideas,  diligent  in  business. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in 
1839,  he  commenced  the  express  business,  in  a  small 
way,  which,  by  his  promptness,  activity  and  faithful- 
ness, grew  apace  into  large  pro|X)rtions,  and  finally, 
under  the  name  of  "  Pratt  and  Babb's  Express,"  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  lines  in  the  vicinity.  The 
public  estimation  of  him  was  indicated  by  the  attend- 
ance at  his  funeral,  which  t<x)k  place  from  the  Friends' 
meeting-house,  of  the  mayor  and  other  members  of 
the  city  government,  and  a  large  concourse  of  busi- 
ness citizens.    The  donation  to  the  library  was  by 
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will.  A  good  likeueas  of  him  u  to  be  seen  in  the 
Fubliu  Library. 

Another  liberal  bequest  to  the  Public  Library  waa 
made  by  X^ymnn  P.  Clia.iR,  who  died  Jiinuury  3,  lii66. 
'J'liiti  gia  WHS  Vmo.  hir.  Oliiue  w<u  u  tintivo  of 
Lyiin,  and  much  respected  aa  ft  joung  busiiieiia  man, 
lii»  age  at  the  time  ofhia  dccofue  being  Torty-lliree. 

NEwerAPERS. — There  was  no  newspaper  puhliahed 
in  Lynn  till  1825,  It  waa  on  the  3d  of  Septoinbfr  of 
that  year  that  the  Wtetli/  Mirror,  under  the  proprie- 
torahip  of  Charles  Frederic  Lumnius,  made  its  flrat 
appearance.  And,  as  this  was  an  event  or  marked 
importance  in  our  hiiilory,  something  more  than  or- 
dinary notice  may  surely  bo  proper,  both  of  the  paper 
on<l  its  proprietor. 

'J'lio  uijpciiruuuu  of  tbu  Mirror  i-urUiiiiy  waa  uot 
brilliant,  either  mechanically  or  editorially.  There 
were  but  niimtcoii  line^  of  editorial  mutter  in  flio 
whole  paper.  And  there  was  no  greeting  to  the  pub- 
lic, nor  allusion,  in  aiiy  shape,  to  the  prospects,  plans, 
or  eipectations  of  the  publisher.  An  original  tale 
occupied  Ave  of  the  little  cotumns,  and  an  original 
poem  filled  another.  Mr.  JiowU  probably  wmlti 
both  of  these.  Three  or  IburadvertiseinenlA  appeared 
en  the  third  page ;  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  was  made 
up  of  news  items  and  short  extracts.  The  four  pages 
of  the  sheet — that  is  the  printed  part — were  each  a 
fraction  less  than  nine  inches  by  eleven  in  size;  the 
typo  was  much  worn,  the  ink  jiiior,  the  jiupcr  cuanie 
and  dingy.  The  sii-.e  oT  tlio  type  was  lung  primer, 
excejiling  about  one  column  of  brevier  and  two  of 
pica.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  expectant  public  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  undue  fasti diousn ens  for  fail- 
ing to  bestow  very  high  encomiums  on  this  new-born 
child  of  the  press.  Mr,  Lummus  told  the  writer, 
among  other  things,  while  recounting  the  experiences 
of  that  eventful  period,  thai  he  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Nine  Eagkmd  Oaianj,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Iluckiiighnm,  requestirij;  an  exchange,  hut  reccivul 
his  own  back,  wilh  the  second  K  in  the  word  Wkkk- 
LY  changed  to  an  A.  The  fifth  number  appeared  in 
a  somewhat  eJilurged  for^n.  The  same  width  of  col- 
umn was  preserved,  but  some  five  inches  were  added 
to  the  length,  making  a  paper  of  much  better  shape. 
But  this  was  dotie  without  honsting  or  any  flouriah  of 
trumpets.  There  was  not  a  line  of  editorial  on  tliesub- 
ject;  norwasthere,indeed,alineonanysubjoct,  in  that 
number.  Two  of  the  columns  were  in  pica;  and  the  use 
of  that  large  typo  was  continued,  to  some  extent,  for 
a  long  time,  be,  llic  publisher,  taking  nil  snitablc  op- 
jiortuuities  to  gravely  assure  his  readers  that  it  was 
lor  the  beiiclit  of  the  agMl  people,  whose  eyes  were 
dim;  and  many  thanks  did  he  receive  for  his  kind- 
ness. The  Mirror  WHS  fir^t  printed  in  a  amuU  wooden 
building,  on  (ho  west  siilc  of  Murbel  tjtroet,  just 
where  Tremont  Street  now  opens.  Ihit  in  four  or  Ave 
years  the  oiKce  was  removed  lo  anotliei  small  building, 
at  ilie  west  end  of  the  tioninion,  the  most  active  husi- 
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Fur  a  considerable  time  the  .^rrtrr  could  boast  of 
but  little  in  quantity,  in  an  editorial  way,  though 
what  there  waa,  was  very  good  in  quality ;  and  it 
soon  became  a  very  rendohle  paper,  for,  an  the  jiroprie- 
lur  galhercd  coulidcnccaiid  Iweamo  more  oxpuricneuil, 
he  displayed  most  excellent  taste  and  juilgmcnl  in 
hii  selccliona.  He  bad  an  open  eye  for  the  substan- 
tial and  useful  as  well  as  the  exciting  and  entertain- 
ing, and  was  diligent  in  looking  up  mutters  ol  local 
interest.  And  his  brief  remarks  were  o Hen  strikingly 
comprehensive.  He  seldom  attcmptctl  an  article 
more  tlutn  a  square  or  two  in  length,  and  was  never 
guilty  of  spreading  over  half  a  C(»tumn  what  might 
just  as  well  be  expressed  in  twenty  lines. 

Mr.  Liimmns  was  very  social  in  his  disjKuiitinii ;  wna 
aci|uaiiitcd  wilh  everybody  ;  waaun  accom|>liHlied  niu- 
siciun,  andsomcthingofu  military  man.  He  likewise 
interested  himself  in  political  alfaini,  hut  waa  too 
honest  to  gain  a  reputation  for  stability  as  a.  pnrtiaun. 
In  all  intellectual  and  recreative  enterprises,  from 
the  digiiilied  lyceum  to  the  jovial  chowder  party,  he 
was  ready  and  active,  and  hence  frequently  found 
himself  in  a  situation  where  ho  was  able  to  pick  up 
mutter  for  useful  or  amusing  "  squixxlcs,"  us  he  termed 
his  short  articles.  And  he  was  able  in  u  short  lJUt« 
to  gather  around  him  quite  a  number  of  very  accept- 
able corTes|>on  dents. 

Mr.  Lummus  earned  for  himself  the  pojiular  nick- 
niuiiu  of  "  riiihiNOpltcr "  in  a  rather  amiialtig  manner. 
Lawyer  Uates  being  in  the  ollleo  one  day,  abruptly 
inquired,  "  Charles,  what  docs  the  F.  in  your  name 
stand  for?"  "Philosopher,"  wss  Iho  insUintaneouB 
response.  The  reaily  wit  so  struck  the  old  gen- 
tleman that  be  lU  once  gave  currency  to  the  sell-be- 
stowed  sobriquet. 

He  had  a  strange  propensity  Ut  fre<]Uenlly  change 
the  appearance  of  his  paper.  Every  little  while  his 
sheet  would  appear,  i)erlnL|M  with  a  new  head,  a  dif- 
lercnt  width  of  column,  or  sumo  fiincilul  display  ofor- 
tianientjil  type.  Ills  means  were  llmituil,  and  his 
ollice  but  poorly  supplied  with  materials.  An  an- 
cient Rnmage  press,  which  looked  as  if  Franklin 
might  have  worlied  at  it,  a  small  font  of  second- 
hand lung  primer,  a  little  brevier,  and  a  very  few  lit- 
tle fonts  of  small  ornamental  letter,  with  a  case  of 
pica  and  a  few  pounds  of  great  (iriiuer,  were  almost 
everything  he  had.  His  three  stands  were  so  aged  aa 
to  totter  on  their  legs,  itud  his  galleys  were  warped  or 
cracked.  The  only  largo  type  in  the  office  for  years 
were  two  or  three  alphabets  of  four-lino  pica  an- 
tique capitals,  which  served  for  the  heading  of  hand- 
bills, and  at  one  time  fur  the  hcailing  of  his 
paper.  With  such  a  litting  out,  he  could  not,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  turn  out  any  very  cl^ant 
specimens  of  the  art.  Ihil  at  that  lime  such  displays 
in  job  printing  as  arc  now  made  were  not  thuugbt  of 
In  March,  1832,  the  writer  pnrchased  his  whole  es- 
tablishment for  two  hundroi)  dullurs,  paying  quite  as 
'  luucti  us  it  WHS  worth.    He  hail,  Imwuvcr,  iii  the  menu 
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time  procured  a  small  font  of  new  long  primer,  and 
sent  off  the  old  press,  hiring  a  small  iron  one. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  Mirror,  it  may  in  brief  be 
stated  that  small  returns  rewarded  hard  labor.  The 
number  of  subscribers  was  about  four  hundred — 
sometimes  running  a  little  below,  but  seldom  above. 
The  amount  of  work  in  the  ofiice— jobs,  newspaper 
and  ail — could  be  done  by  the  publisher  and  one 
hand.  But  at  first,  in  a  corner  of  his  office,  and  after- 
ward in  a  separate  room,  Mr.  Lummus  kept  a  shop 
with  a  small  Ktock  of  slntionery  and  fancy  articles, 
such  as  arc  UHually  sold  in  a  country  book-store.  A 
few  musical  instruments  likewise  formed  a  part  of  his 
stock,  and  he  would  frequently,  in  times  of  the  great- 
est hurry,  abruptly  drop  his  composing  stick  to  per 
form  a  solo  on  one  of  them,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  his  journeyman.  Indeed  he  did  not  possess  quite 
so  strong  an  attachment  for  manual  labor  »s  for  some 
other  pursuits.  He  was  fond  of  considering  the  mat- 
ter in  a  philoMophicul  way,  and  would  HouioliiticH  re- 
mark, "  Well,  Fguoss  I  won*t  work  too  hard  to-day,  IcHt 
I  should  have  nothing  to  do  to-morrow/'  wliicli  remark 
w:is  the  sure  prccunnor  of  a  ride,  a  walk  or  an  interval 
of  repose  over  a  book.  There  was  a  vein  of  humor, 
without  the  sting  of  sarcasm,  running  through  his  con- 
versation, and  he  much  loved  a  harmless  practical  joke. 

He  had  an  original  way  of  ridding  himself  of  idlers 
and  such  diRagreonble  company  us  quartered  in  his 
office:  it  was,  to  immediately  set  tlicm  at  some  dis- 
agreeable work.  No  matter  who  the  individual  might 
be,  old  or  young,  high  or  low,  he  would  be  called  to 
go  for  a  pail  of  water,  sweep  the  floor,  or  perform 
some  other  equally  dignified  service,  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse always  accompanying  the  request;  and  when  one 
thing  was  done  another  was  ready  to  be  commenced 
on,  until  the  victim  was  wearied  out.  A  gentleman 
of  the  first  respectability  was  once  seen  rolling  at  the 
press  with  a  hand-roller,  his  clothes,  hands  and 
sweaty  brow  nil  bedaubed  with  ink,  while  Mr.  Lum- 
mus was  pulling  on  with  all  possible  speed,  to  pre- 
vent any  opportunity  for  rest,  his  countenance  wear- 
ing the  gravity  of  a  sphinx.  His  financial  ability 
was  not  of  a  high  order,  and  ho  was,  moreover,  of 
quite  a  liberal  turn.  So  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
had  his  income  been  ever  so  great  he  would  have  be- 
come rich.  He  would  occasionally  hire  a  horse  and 
wagon,  and  occupy  perhaps  half  a  day  in  going  to 
Salem  to  procure  two  reams  of  paper.  The  writer 
was  informed  by  a  neighbor  of  his  that  he  called  at 
his  place  one  forenoon,  urging  him,  in  great  haste,  to 
ride  with  him  to  I{«>ston,  whither  he  was  bound,  in  a 
chaise,  alone.  It  being  a  pleasant  day,  the  invitation 
was  accepted.  On  reaching  the  city  he  drove  di- 
rectly to  a  famous  restaurant,  and  called  for  some  fa- 
vorite viand,  which  was  speedily  before  them.  As 
soon  as  the  meal  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  Lummus 
arose,  and,  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction  patting 
the  natural  receptacle  of  all  good  dinners,  informed 
his  friend  that  he  was  ready  to  start  for  home. 


In  the  matter  of  dress  Mr.  Lummus  was  far  from 
being  a  successful  imitator  of  Brummel,  though  he  was 
always  decently  clad.  The  exterior  habiliments,  bow- 
ever,  were  not  usually  in  exact  keeping  with  the  in- 
terior ;  for  sometimes  within  his  muddy  and  ungainly 
cow-hide  boots  he  wore  delicate  silk  stockings.  And 
beneath  his  shaggy  coat,  of  dingy-white  and  ancient 
fashion,  was  perhaps  underwear  of  the  finest  linen. 

He  occasionally  conceived  strange  antipathies  and 
prejudices  which  would  sometimes  exhibit  them- 
selves in  a  manner  rather  amusing  than  offensive. 
Seeing  him  once  seize  the  list  of  the  carrier  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  begin  eagerly  to  cross  off 
names,  the  writer  asked  him  if  so  many  wished  to  stop 
their  papers.  "  I  don't  care  whether  they  do  or  not," 
he  replied,  "  but  if  they  want  it  any  longer  they've  got 
to  move  out  of  Woodland  to  get  it."  As  some  of  his 
best  friends — among  them  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Curtin 
— lived  in  that  section,  it  seemed  odd  that  he  should 
have  conceived  such  a  prejudice. 

Like  most  e<litors,  he  wiui  fond  of  having  his  paper 
talked  about,  and  loved  nnich  now  and  then  to  create 
a  sensation.  To  that  end  he  would  occasionally  con- 
centrate in  one  of  his  little  paragraphs  enough  material 
to  serve  most  editors  for  a  column — charging  a  perfect 
little  bomb-shell — perhaps  offensive  from  its  personal 
application,  or  roughly  divulging  some  private  matter. 

Like  most  editors,  too,  he  was  pleased  to  see  bis  arti- 
cles going  the  rounds  of  the  press ;  and  he  knew  well 
how  to  accomplish  the  end  by  inserting  that  which, 
from  its  bare  oddity,  would  be  snapped  up.  For  in- 
stance, he,  upon  one  calm  summer  morning  startled 
the  community  with  the  bold  announcement, — 
"  Huckleberries  is  ripe."  And  the  press  all  over  the 
country  echoed  his  announcement.  It  was  customary 
in  former  days,  as  well  as  now,  for  people  to  complain 
of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Legislature.  And  Mr.  Lum- 
mus once  issued  his  paper  with  the  usual  conspicuous 
heading,  "Legislative  Proceedings,"  in  one  of  its 
columns,  followed  by  a  long  blank  space.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  good  joke ;  but  he  said  the  best  of  the 
joke  was  that  it  saved  the  setting  of  so  many  types. 

The  Mirror  was  discontinued  in  March,  1832, 
the  proprietor  having  become  involved,  and  the 
income  not  meeting  the  expenses.  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  he  published  the  first  Directory  of 
Lynn.  It  was  a  small  12mo,  of  seventy  pages,  with 
paper  covers,  and  contained  such  information  as  is 
usually  found  in  publications  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Lummus  now  passed  some  four  years  without 
any  regular,  settled  employment  He  worked  a  little 
at  printing,  kept  a  circulating  library  for  ashorttime, 
had  one  or  two  classes  in  French  and  several  in  music. 
His  plan  in  teaching  French  was  to  learn  a  lesson 
one  day  and  teach  it  the  next,  thus  keeping  one  step 
ahead  of  his  pupils,  and  so  near  them  as  ti>see  all  the 
difliculties  of  the  way— so  he  said — and  his  success 
was  so  satisfactory  that  one  large  class  made  him  a 
valuable  present. 
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There  is  no  doubt  thiit  Mr.  Lummus  dul  much  to 
annkeii  und  foster  a  love  for  liUirnture  and  otlier  re- 
fining influences  in  the  little  community,  and  that  we 
of  the  present  generution  <iwe  a  debt  of  gratitutle  for 
tiiat.  Tn  tlic  colnmtiu  nl'  liiit  liUlu  pniiur  tlio  wriiinga  of 
Miaa  Puller,  Enoch  Ciirtiii,  Solomon  Moullou  and 
quite  a  number  of  otjierstirst  nppenre<l.  And  Mr. 
Lewia  whs  n  contriliiiUir  to  its  columns  as  long  as  it 
existed.  He  was  in  aoino  sort  a  lilsmry  "hoiid-cen- 
tre,"  and  Ilia  i|naint  and  unpretentious  criticisms 
doubtless  bud  much  iiilluencs  in  rectifying  the  style 
of  inexperienced  writers.  Many  times  liae  the  writer 
heard  him  remurit,  in  his  Berio-tsumic  nndert«no, 
while  looking  over  a  manuscript  iind  nitlilcssly  draw- 
ing his  expunging  pen  tbrnU);)!  pftosagia,  no  doubt, 
thought  by  tlie  writer  to  be  the  most  brilliuat :  "There 
is  a  flower  without  any  smell ; "  or,  "  There  is  no  nub 
to  that." 

Early  in  18-38  the  health  of  Mr.  Lummus  began 
seriouitly  to  fiiil ;  und  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
compelled  to  take  to  his  room  and  then  to  his  bed. 
The  writer  oflen  visited  him  then,  for,  being  in  sick- 
ness  and  adversity,  he  was  neglected  by  most  of  those 
who.  in  hia  iirightor  days,  hiiJ  been  cheered  by  his 
friendship.  Ho  wm  usually  cheerful,  fur  his  Christian 
faith  was  strong,  and  ho  seemed  to  feel  no  regret  at 
the  near  approiich  ofduath.  But  to  the  last  his  nat- 
ural ecccntri;:ities  would  occasionally  exhibit  them- 
Bclves.  One  afternoon,  just  before  his  death,  the  bell 
liuppcned  tn  toll  for  a  funeral.  Ho  heard  itand  re- 
marked, "  There,  there  is  that  old  bull  again  ;  well,  it 
will  tall  for  me  in  a.  few  days.  I  suppose,"  without  any 
apparent  conception  that  it  would  strike  one  as  an 
unseemly  remark.  At  another  time  he  was  found 
Bitting  up  eating  a  piece  of  toast,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  how  he  felt,  said:  "Oh,  your  grandsir 
will  be  well  onougli  in  a  few  days,  I  gueiis."  But  allcr 
he  had  retired,  and  one  was  at  his  bed-side  to  bid  him 
giHHl-night,  ho  oxphiincd  by  Baying  that  Ills  rumurk 
might  have  suvoroil  of  levity ;  Hint  it  hiul  refuruncu  to 
Ilia  death,  which  would  probably  lake  jdace  in  a  few 
days ;  and  he  certainly  trusted  that  all  would  be  well 
with  him. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1838,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  that  Mr.  Lummus  closed  his  life.  Be 
had  marked  singularities  of  character,  but  always 
|irovcd  ao  fiut  a  friend  and  ngreoablo  compatiion  that 
he  WHS  universally  belovud.  And  ho  had  such  an  hon- 
esty uf  purpose,  and  strong  desire  to  "do  a  little  good 
in  the  world,"  as  he  expressed  it,  that  his  memory  is 
more  worthy  of  being  cherished  than  many  of  higher 
pretonsiona  and  greater  renown.  Siiys  Mr.  Lewis: 
"  He  was  an  exi:cl1cnt  musician,  and  a  choice  spirit. 
Few  yaung  men  in  Lynn  were  over  more  extunsively 
belovcil  or  more  deserved  to  be.  But  thou  art  dead  1 
'Alas  I  ))oor  YoHckl'  Thine  is  u  loss  to  be  thought 
about,  and  thou  shalt  long  live  in  our  love." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  printing  in  Lynn;  such 
(be  Itrst  printer  and  histiutflt;  such  the  first  news- 


paper, its  character  and  iucceia.  Since  that  Uma 
many  papers  have  arisen,  flourished  foe  a  time  and 
passed  away  ;  but  there  has  hardly  ever  been  a  period 
without  one  or  two  respectable  journals.  At  tho 
present  time  (ISt)7)  wc  have  tho  rollowing: 

n<  Lynn  KeporUt  (weekly),  cstalili.hud  in  1854. 

Tht  Lynn  City  Hem  (weekly),  established  in  187(i.       ' 

Dailg  Eiicainy  Hem,  estublished  in  1877. 

The  Lynn  Bee  (daily),  esUbliaheil  in  1880. 

They  are  all  ou  the  high  road  of  (irosperity,  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  each  being  fur  in  advance  iif  nil  the 
others,  according  to  their  individual  claims.  But  then, 
money -nuiking  is,  of  course,  a  mure  secondary  matter 
with  the  worthy  puhlishers.  And  as  to  editorial 
management,  it  may  be  rcmarkeil  that  every  sheet 
hears  ovideneu  that  not  one  uf  Ihu  editors  would 
reasonably  bo  expected,  in  the  accustomed  modesty  of 
the  craft,  to  deny  that  he  is  the  ablest  of  the  entire 
brotherhood.  Commendation,  however,  is  needlesa 
here,  and  criticism  would  he  unbecoming. 

There  are  a  number  of  book  and  job  otIiccB,  beside* 
the  ofKues  at  which  newspapers  are  printed.  Aud  the 
work  turned  out  is  quite  ci|iia1  in  accuracy  and  ela- 
gunce  to  thai  done  i^lauwhere  in  the  coniuiunwuultli. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
INDUSTRIAL  rDiusciTe. 


ir  MimnfarlHrm^BultiMa 


In  a  very  short  time  after  the  settlement  of  Lynn 
was  commenred,  mechanics  of  the  few  kinds  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  limited  wants  of  the  people  ap- 
peared. Even  before  the  Colonial  Patent  was  re- 
moveil  to  New  England,  which  was  in  August,  10211, 
tho  company  at  home  were  careful  to  ace  that  a  aulll- 
eient  number  of  skilled  artilicers  were  seat  over. 

Ikon  Works.— The  l^rat  undertakingof  generalim- 
portance  whs  the  establishment  of  the  iron  works  on 
the  border  ol'  Snugus  River.  These  works  were  com- 
menced as  early  na  1G43,  an<l  formed  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  more  extended  notice  than  can  be  attempted 
here.  The  undertaking  was  one  of  unquestionable 
importance,  not  only  to  tho  narrow  circle  of  scttlera  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  but  to  the  whole  country.  It 
may,  indeed,  like  many  other  great  projects,  have 
been  Induced  and  fostered  by  hopes  ofpecuniarjrgatn 
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to  those  directly  concerned ;  but  certain  it  is  that  it 
resulted  in  great  general  good,  though  it  ended  in 
financial  disaster  and  vexation  in  individual  instances. 
Yet,  afVer  all,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  individ- 
ual selfishness  was  the  mainspring  of  the  scheme.  The 
Massachusetts  Company  evidently  realized  the  im- 
pcrtance  of  such  works  to  the  settlers,  for  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  patent  the  subject  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, and  at  a  meetini;  in  London,  March  2,  1628- 
29,  an  agreement  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  Mr. 
Malbon,  ''  he  having  skyll  in  iron  works,"  to  come 
liither  on  a  prospecting  tour. 

These  works  at  Lynn  have  been  spoken  of  as  the 
first  in  America;  but  the  claim  that  those  at  Drain- 
tree  were  the  first  is  not  forgotten.  Afler  patient  re- 
search, however,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  claim 
cannot  be  substantiated.  Mr.  Malbon  is  known  to 
have  been  here  as  early  as  October,  1629,  and  seems 
first  to  have  settled  at  Salem.  Now  Braintrce  is  some 
twenty-five  miles  away,  nnd  that  distance,  in  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  roads,  was  a  serious  mnttcr. 
Why,  then,  should  he  have  gone  so  far  away,  and  into 
another  jurisdiction,  when  ore  could  be  found  so  near 
at  hand  as  Saugus  ? 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  workmen  at  Braintree 
were  previously  employed  in  Lynn,  among  them 
Henry  Leonard,  who  came  over  in  1642,  to  engage  in 
the  Lynn  works.  But  after  all,  a  priority  of  two  or 
three  years  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  business  is 
of  little  iniportancc^tliouj^li  it  is  well  to  be  exact,  con- 
sidering that  sometimes  other  and  material  facts  may 
be  dependent. 

It  is  apparent  that  though  the  Lynn  Iron  Works 
were  not  sustained  by  local  capital — for  there  was 
little  here — some  of  our  leading  men  were  active  in 
promoting  their  establishment.  Itobert  Bridges,  for 
instance,  in  1642,  took  specimens  of  the  ore  to  Eng- 
land, and  was,  in  truth,  instrumental  in  forming  the 
company.  And  Thoma*9  Dexter,  who  owned  some  of 
the  land  in  which  the  ore  was  found  also  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  enterprise.  It  is,  therefore,  unjust  to 
call  it  a  mere  English  speculation.  The  people  of 
Lynn  did  what  they  could  to  help  along  the  busi- 
ness. 

Smelting,  forging  and  casting  were  carried  on  at 
these  works,  as  well  as  blacksmithing  and  various 
other  branches  of  metal  work.  And  it  is  singular 
that  there  was  not  better  success.  One  or  two  inven- 
tions cf  a  very  useful  kind  were  perfected  by  some  of 
those  employed  here ;  notably  by  Joseph  Jenks,  who 
delighted  the  farmers  with  a  greatly-improved  scythe, 
or  '*  engine  to  cut  grass,"  as  the  court  called  it.  Here 
were  also  made,  as  Mr.  Lewis  states,  by  the  same  in- 
genious Mr.  Jenks,  the  dies  for  the  famous  pine  tree 
coins  of  1602.  In  1654  the  authorities  of  Boston 
agreed  with  Mr.  Jenks  ''  for  an  Ingine  to  carry  water 
in  case  of  fire,"  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  fire-en- 
gine in  America.  There  must  at  one  time  have  bee^^ 
a  good  deal  of  business,  for  that  period,  carried  on  at 
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the  works,  as  Winthrop,  in  a  letter  dated  September 
30,  1648,  says,  "  The  furnace  runs  eight  tons  per  week, 
and  their  bar  iron  is  as  good  as  Spanish."  The  ore 
was  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  of  the  kind 
called  bog  ore. 

The  site  of  the  works  was  in  a  sheltered  vale  on  the 
border  of  the  river,  in  what  is  now  the  centre  village 
of  Saugus;  and  a  picturesque  little  hamlet  called 
Hammersmith  grew  up  apace.  Henry  Leonard  and 
his  brother  James  worked  here,  and  their  descend- 
ants have  to  this  day  been  identified  with  the  iron 
manufacture,  not  only  of  New  England,  but  the  whole 
country.  From  the  humble  beginning  of  these  Lynn 
works  has  developed  the  enormous  iron  trade  of  the 
present  day.  Skilled  workmen  went  from  here 
from  time  to  time,  and  established  themselves 
in  different  parts ;  and  their  children  and  children's 
children,  adepts  in  the  same  calling,  borne  on  the 
waves  of  population  as  they  spread  over  the  land,  are 
still  easily  identified  as  of  the  old  Lynn  stock. 

As  before  intimated,  these  iron  works  were  not  a 
financial  success.  There  was  very  little  ready  money 
in  the  colony ;  and  though  the  manufactured  articles 
were  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  for  coin,  yet,  as 
the  General  Court  curtly  told  the  company,  an  axe  at 
twelve  pence  was  not  cheap  to  one  who  had  no  twelve 
pence  to  buy.  And  again,  they  had  not  been  long  in 
operation  when  they  became  involved  in  vexatious 
and  expensive  lawsuits.  Hubbard  says,  "Instead  of 
drawing  out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there 
were  huniniercil  out  nothing  but  contentions  and  law- 
suits." They  seem  to  have  gained  the  ill-will  of  many 
of  their  neighbors,  had  difficulties  about  flowage, 
about  contracts  for  wood,  and  so  on.  And  a  most 
remarkable  prejudice  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
apprcheuHion  that  they  would  consume  so  much  wood 
that  fuel  would  become  scarce.  They,  however,  con- 
tinued in  a  sort  of  lingering  consumption  for  many 
years,  when  the  fires  of  the  forges  went  out  never  to 
be  relighted,  the  begrimed  workmen  departed  never 
to  return,  and  the  chief  tangible  marks  of  their  exist- 
ence now  remaining  are  two  or  three  grass-grown  hil- 
locks of  scoria,  called  by  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
lioo<l  the  "cinder  banks."  Curious  visitors  sometimes 
dig  through  the  thin  soil  that  covers  the  slag  and  fre- 
quently find  bits  of  charcoal  as  fresh  as  when  ejected 
from  the  sooty  portals,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of 
iron  casting. 

In  the  description  of  New  England  by  Samuel 
Maverick,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Waters  in  the 
British  archives,  and  probably  written  in  1660,  ap- 
pears the  following:  "Five  miles  westward  (from 
Marblehead,  'the  greatest  town  for  ffishing  in  New 
England ')  lyeth  theTowne  of  Lynne  along  by  the  sea 
side,  and  two  miles  above  it,  within  the  bounds  of  it. 
are  the  greatest  Iron  works  erected  for  the  most  part 
at  the  charge  of  some  Merchants  and  Qentlemen  here 
residing,  and  cost  them  about  14000£,  who  were,  as  it 
is  conceived,  about  six  years  since  Injuriously  oatted 
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of  them  to  the  greut  prejudice  of  thfi  Country  and 
Owners."  So  hgeeme  Mr.  Maverick  recognized  their 
value;  and  he  miiHt  hnvc  been  fiiiniliar  with  tlieir 
whole  history,  for  he  cuino  over  tu  early  oa  1624,  at 
the  nge  '>r  twenty -t\Yi),  und  aettlinl  on  Noddle'a 
Inland,  now  EiiaL  B<iston.  which  the  General  Gimrt 
granted  to  him  in  1G31J — u  fact  which  indicn(«8  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  character  and  gervicta,  nntwithBtaml- 
ing  the  deep  prejudice  that  prevailed  on  account  of 
his  heing  a  tealoui  Episcopalian. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  most  proper  place  for  a 
notice  of  theae  works  would  be  in  Ihe  sketch  of  8au- 
gUi,  ns  Ihey  were  sctuiilty  within  the  present  limits 
of  that  town;  and  no  duubt  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  I'urnisheB  the  sketch  of  that  place  will  giro  them 
auitiiblo  ntteiiliuii.  Itnt  there  wuu  no  auulenicnt  of 
the  name  Sangiia  during  their  existence,  nor  fur  a 
hundred  years  after.  They  are  nlwoys  spoken  of  on 
the  rccurda  us  of  Lynn.  While  it  ie  of  little  moment 
on  whicli  side  of  the  present  line  they  were  situated, 
it  may  be  thought  thut  their  importance  entitles 
them  to  some  notice  in  both  places.  They  were  the 
Arst  considcriible  mechanical  industry  cslabliBbc<l 
liure.  CnifiHuien  there  were  in  suHicicnt  numbers 
and  variety  to  BUp[>l;  all  local  needs,  and  that  was 
&bout  all. 

Aner  the  now  historical  iron  works  on  Saugus 
Itiver  were  abandoned  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
Attempt  ul  iron-working  here  for  almost  two  centuries, 
Unless  bluckamlthiiig  be  called  such.  It  was  in  1843 
that  The'>philus  N.  Breed  built  a  factory  on  Oak 
Street  for  the  manufacture  of  shoemaker's  tools  and 
for  various  kinds  of  castings,  erecting  a  dam  and 
forming  wli^t  has  ever  since  been  known  ns  Breed's 
Pond,  ii  descrijitlon  of  which  has  already  been  given. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  Mr.  Dreed  reHn<iulshod 
the  business,  and  Ihe  pond  finally  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  clly,  and  yet  fornii  one  of  the  chief  sources 
(if  our  pnliliti  water  supply,  ns  well  as  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture of  the  lanilscapc,  surrounded  us  it  is  by  romantic 
bills  and  woods. 

Planting  and  Fish inq.— Planting  and  fishing 
were  indeed  the  chief  dependence  for  many  years. 
And  they  insured  a  comfortable  livelihood,  so  that 
the  people  hereabout  were,  in  a  sort,  independent 
from  the  beginning.  Tbeland,however,  was  not  very 
faviiralile  fur  husbandry,  though  the  sea  yielded  an 
ubundancc  iif  viihinblo  manuring  mutter ;  and  in  later 
years,  as  the  cost  of  labor  increased,  farming  ceased 
to  be  profitable,  till  it  has  now  been    well-nigh  aban- 

The  fishing  was  at  first  confined  to  what  is  now 
known  as  dory-fishing,  and  was  cliiclly  carried  on 
from  SwampscolL  The  little  boats  of  the  settlors, 
like  the  skilfs  of  tlie  Indians,  merely  ventured  into 
the  ofling.  But  there  was  no  need  of  going  further, 
as  [he  fish  were  abundant  near  the  shore.  It  was  not 
till  179.^  that  the  first  jigger,  so  called,  a  sail  crnll  of 
sumc  twenly  tuna,  was  jirucurcd.     But  from  thut  time 


the  business  increased,  affording  ample  maintenance 
tu  many  nnd  fortunes  to  some.  The  fishermen  hcra 
have  promptly  availed  themselves  of  every  new  dis- 
covery and  improvement  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
culling  and  been  alert  iu  taking  advaiituge  of  jiropi- 
tioits  tides. 

Shell-fish  have  always  been  taken  in  grent  quanti- 
ties along  the  shore,  and  many  an  indigent  family 
have  found  Ihat  the  clam  banks  never  refused  a  lib- 
em  I  discount. 

The  lobster  trade,  ton,  has  been  one  of  very  consid- 
erable profit,  though  it  has  of  lalo  years  been  so  vig- 
nroiiHly  pursued  that  fears  have  arisen  lest  the  dainty 
cruslauenmay  be  enti^riiiiuuted.  As  before  reiitsrktil, 
the  lishing  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  Bwumpscott, 
which  was  a  part  of  I.ynti  till  IS52.  Ami,  >is  the 
writer,  when  preparing  the  proposed  sketeli  of  that 
town,  will  necessarily  have  sometliingto  suy  about 
the  fisheries,  but  little  need  be  added  here. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lobnter  yield  on  our 
const  nmy  be  gathered  from  the  fuel  thut  during  the 
year  ending  May  I,  \Sli6,  there  were  taken  at  Nahant 
1S0,0()U,  nnd  at  Swampscott  37,000.  The  avenge  val- 
ue, ns  taken  from  the  trajw,  was  six  cents  each.  Since 
that  time  the  annual  i»itch  has  gradually  dlminiabed. 
And  under  the  apprehension  that  the  species  may  be- 
come exiinct,  as  just  stated,  the  Legislature  has  been 
invoked  for  their  protection.  But  one  would  think 
there  could  not  be  much  danger  in  that  direction,  as 
piscatory  naturalists  assure  us  that  a  single  female 
lobster  will  lay  42,000  eggs  in  a  year.  It  must  be, 
then,  that  tliere  are  "denizens  of  the  deep  "as  food  as 
we  of  the  savory  food, 

Tlie  district  of  Lynn,  Nahant  and  Swampscott  re- 
turnwl,  ns  the  product  of  their  fisheries  fur  the  ipiarter 
ending  December  3,  IBSO,  ns  follows :  CodAsh,  cured, 
300,000  pounds^  mackerel,  400,000  pounds;  herring, 
salted,  100,000  pounds;  lobsters,  7000  pounds;  fresh 
fish,  daily  eat^h,  ftin.OOO  [Kiujids  ;  lish  oil,  .'1200  gul- 
lons.     Total  value,  $44,HI.>'>0. 

A  brief  quotation  from  William  Wood's  quaint  de- 
sciiption  of  what  he  saw  in  1631  may  close  what  is 
needful  just  here  about  the  fisheries:  "Northward 
up  this  river  [theSaugus]  goes  great  store  of  alewives, 
of  which  they  make  good  red  herrings;  insomuch 
that  they  have  been  at  charges  la  make  them  a  wayre 
and  a  herring- house  to  dry  tlirsii  herrings  in.  The 
last  year  were  dried  Hointi  4  iir  r>  liiHt  [ifiO  barrels]  for 
an  experiment,  which  proved  very  good.  This  is  like 
to  prove  a  great  enrichment  to  the  land,  being  a  sta- 
ple commodity  in  other  countries,  for  there  be  such 
innumerable  companies  in  every  river  lhat  I  have 
seen  ten  thousand  taken  in  two  hours,  by  two  men, 
without  any  welre  at  all  saving  a  few  stones  Ui  stop 
their  passage  up  the  river.  There  likewise  come  store 
of  basse,  which  the  English  and  Indians  catch  with 
houke  and  line,  some  fifty  or  three  score  at  a  tide.  .  . . 
Here  is  a  great  deal  of  rock,  cod  and  macrill,  inso- 
much that  shoiiJes  of  hussc  have  driven  up  sbuales  of 
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inacrill,  from  one  end  of  the  sandy  beach  to  the 
other,  which  the  inhabitants  have  gathered  up  in 
wheelbarrows."  Alewives  still  go  up  the  fresh-water 
streams  ihr  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  to  spawn  in  the 
ponds;  especially  do  they  swarm  in.  Strawberry  Brook 
on  their  way  to  Flax  Pond ;  but  they  are  not  now 
esteemed  so  highly  for  food  as  formerly.  There  are 
but  few  bass,  some  rock  cod  and  occasionally  great 
quantities  of  mackerel.  The  habits  of  the  latter, 
however,  are  so  peculiar  that  different  seasons  phow 
very  different  accounts. 

Cloth  MANiTFAtrruuB.— In  1720  the  Salem  Court 
awarded  to  Nathaniel  Potter,  of  Lynn,  £13  \6s.  for  the 
manufacture  of  three  pieces  of  linen.  It  is  not  clear 
what  kind  of  cloth  this  was,  but  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  what  was  afterwards  known  as  "tow  cloth.** 
Certain  it  is  that  flax  was  raised  here  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  fine  pond  near  our  northeastern  border, 
known  as  Flax  Pond,  received  its  name,  as  mentioned 
in  the  dcHcription  already  given,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  much  of  the  flax  was  rotted  there.  The 
tow  cloth,  as  it  came  from  the  family  hand-loom,  wns 
not  regarded  as  a  very  genteel  fabric,  but  its  durabil- 
ity could  not  be  questioned,  and  after  being  whitened 
it  was  fair,  though  not  so  smooth  and  soft  as  one  of 
this  day  would  desire  for  an  innermost  garment.  The 
rnising  of  flux  and  muiiufacturc  of  tow  cloth  has  long 
since  been  discontinued. 

In  the  enrly  times  of  the  sctllemciit  sheep  were 
raised  to  some  extent,  and  of  course  the  fleeces  were 
by  the  thrifty  dames  wrought  into  comfortable  cloth- 
ing. But  the  whir  of  the  npinning-wheel  and  click  of 
the  hand-loom  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  heard. 

Shoes  and  Leather. — Shoes. — The  history  of 
shoes  and  shoe-making  seems  always  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  interest.  Workers  at  the  craft  appeared  at 
an  early  period  of  the  world,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  feet  from  the  arid  sands  of  the  torrid  zone 
and  the  frosty  plains  of  the  frigid.  The  earliest  cov- 
ering of  the  feet  in  the  one  case  was  no  doubt  the 
sandal,  manufactured  from  some  vegetable  production, 
and  in  the  other,  the  moccasin,  made  of  uncurried 
skin.  Sandals  are  still  worn  in  the  eastern  countries, 
though  light  shoes  seem  generally  prefi*rre<l.  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  in  those  countries  is  conducted 
in  the  same  primitive  style  that  was  in  practice  here 
in  our  early  days,  though  the  sewing-machine  and 
other  revolutionizing  contrivances  are  being  intro- 
duced. The  writer,  while  threading  his  way  through 
one  of  the  narrow  old  streets  of  Algiers,  two  or  three 
years  since,  came  across  a  shop  in  which  were  half  a 
dozen  shoemakers  busily  at  work  on  the  same  kind 
of  low  seat  used  in  the  Lynn  shops  of  sixty  years 
ago,  knec-stirnip,  lapstonc  and  broad-face  hammer, 
fulfilling  their  duties  as  of  yore.  So  natural  did  the 
whole  look  that  a  pause  was  involuntarily  made;  but 
though  the  jolly  workers  seemed  not  averse  to  have  a 
chat,  the  difficulties  of  language  rendered  the  com- 
munication very  limited.    In  the  same  city  a  French- 


man was  seen  busily  at  work  on  an  American  sewing- 
machine. 

Of  all  the  industries  of  Lynn,  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  has  taken  the  lead  for  many  years ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  she  began 
to  be  known,  to  any  marked  extent,  in  that  line  of 
business.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  there  was  any  special 
inducement  for  the  establishment  of  the  business 
here,  though  the  manufacture  of  leather,  which  was 
engaged  in  to  some  extent  in  the  earliest  tiroes,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Edward  Johnson, 
of  Woburn,  writing  in  1G51,  speaks  of  a  Shoemakers* 
Corporation  in  Lynn,  and  Mr.  Lewis  remarks  that  the 
papers  relating  to  it  were  unfortunately  lost,  ''having 
probably  been  destroyed  by  the  mob  in  1765."  But 
it  must  have  been  an  insignificant  association.  And 
what  reason  there  was  for  supposing  that  the  papers, 
if  any  really  existed,  were  destroyed  in  the  Stamp 
Act  riot,  is  not  known.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
they  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  disorderly 
times  of  Andros;  but  more  probable  still  that  they 
never  had  any  papers. 

Edmund  Bridges  and  Philip  Kirtland  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  first  shoemakers  here.  They  came 
in  1635.  But  John  Adam  Dagyr,  a  Welshman,  who 
came  in  1750,  seems  to  have  raised  the  humble 
occupation  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art.  Ho  took 
great  pains  to  excel ;  and,  it  is  said,  imported  the 
most  elegant  shoes  from  Europe,  and  dissected  them 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  hidden  mystery  of 
their  elegance.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
done  before,  but  without  the  desired  efiect.  Shoe- 
makers from  all  parts  of  the  town,  says  Mr.  Lewis, 
went  to  him  for  information ;  and  he  is  called  in  the 
Boston  Gazelle  of  1764  "  the  celebrated  shoemaker  of 
Essex.**  From  this  time  I^ynn  took  rank  as  the  fore- 
most place  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  in  all 
New  England — indeed,  in  all  the  provinces.  But  Mr. 
Dagyr,  in  a  pecuniary  way  at  least,  never  profited 
much  by  his  skill  and  labor.  The  writer  has  been 
told  by  one  who  knew  him  well  that  he  lived  in  a 
homely  way,  was  not  very  neat  in  his  dress  and  did 
not  keep  his  little  shop,  which  was  on  Boston  Street, 
near  ^  hero  Oarnes  now  opens,  in  the  neatest  order  ; 
in  short,  that  he  fell  into  such  habits  as  were  not 
conducive  to  a  thrifly  life.  He  finally  became  so 
destitute  as  to  make  his  home  in  the  almshouse,  and 
there  he  died  in  1808.  Kirtland  Street,  in  the  west- 
erly part  of  the  city,  and  Kirtland  Block,  in  Union 
Street,  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  earlier  craftsman, 
Philip  Kirtland,  and  so,  in  its  way,  does  the  Kirtland 
Hotel,  in  Summer  Street.  But  as  yet  no  such  honor 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  name  of  Dagyr,  unless  a 
wild  s|M)t  in  the  domain  of  the  Free  Public  Forest 
Association,  lately  consecrated  to  his  memory,  bo 
taken  as  such. 

At  the  time  of  Dagyr's  arrival,  1750,  there  were 
but  three  men  in  Lynn  who  carried  on  the  business 
to  such  extent  as  to  employ  journeymen ;  and  these 
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were  WilHnin  Oray  (gmiiiKatheT  of  the  rich  m«r- 
cliikiit,  HO  extensively  known  by  the  invlegHiit  aobri- 
quet  or"  Itilly  Gray  "),  Jolin  MuisHeld  and  Deiijtiinin 
Nexhull;  the  I  utter,  the  writer  is  ploased  in  being 
able  to  spy,  wnu  bia  grciit-gmndrntbcr. 

l>own  to  llie  Revolution  the  buajncaa  moved  on- 
Wiird,  but  its  prxgrexa  wus  alow.  A»(f  during  t)ie 
witr,  liku  iiKKit  iitlier  luattcni  of  trade,  it  wna  sadly 
depressed.  Boon  iifter  Ihe  roliirn  of  peace  it  hegna 
to  show  renewed  strengtii,  and  was  presently  reuug- 
nizcd  aatlio  leading  uiiiiiloymentof  the  place.  Somti 
of  theBhrcwd  businisa  mi;n  seeming  to  huvi:  npnipb- 
etic  vision  of  tbe  poaitioii  it  whs  dmUncd  to  occupy 
in  future  years,  vigorously  set  alioiit  plai-ing  ita  intcr- 
esla  on  as  firm  a  fooLiiig  as  powililo.  Bevortl  ener- 
getic workers  to  that  end  are  more  worthy  of  being 
remembered  than  eoino  otbera  who  are  extnllcd  ni 
public  benefactors.  There  waa  Ebenezer  Breed,  a 
native  of  the  town.  He  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  that  was  to  bo  learned  in  Lynn,  and  while 
yet  a  young  man  went  lo  Philoduiphia,  where  he  en- 
t;nged  in  n  prolitiibic  businesa  connected  with  the 
tnide  here.  (n  179i  he  visited  Kurope,  and  not 
only  sent  over  ([iinntiticii  of  the  belter  and  moat  fash- 
ionable kinds  of  Blioe  stock,  but  hUo  aome  nkillad 
workmen  to  instruct  Ihe  operatives  at  home  in  the 
more  elegant  my8terii>a  of  the  art.  He  seemed  de- 
termined to  prove  that  as  iino  and  substantial  shoM 
could  be  made  in  Lynn  na  in  Europe,  and  he  suu- 
cceded.  lint  the  liusincss  in  a  measure  langnislied, 
for  bhoev  could  be  imported  from  l^nglund  and  Kmnce 
and  sold  cheaper  than  the  manufacturers  here  could 
turn  them  out.  Finding  uuch  to  be  the  condition  of 
things,  Mr.  Breed,  in  conjunctioD  with  aome  others  in 
the  trade  at  riiiliidelphia,  act  about  cndonvoring  to 
induce  Congress,  which  then  held  ita  aestiionH  in  that 
city,  to  impose  a  duty  on  imported  shoes  sufficient  to 
protect  the  home  manufacture.  They  resorted  to  a 
little  shri'vrd  miinngemoul  to  cllect  lliuir  pnrpoM^ 
Among  other  sdiemea  II  dinner  party  wa«  given,  fur 
they  well  knew  that  an  appeal  to  the  stomach  is  in 
many  cases  more  irresistible  than  an  appeal  to  the 
head.  Sundry  meinbcrBof  Congreas  were  invited  to 
the  banquet,  as  well  as  diveia  charming  ladies, among 
the  latter  the  fascinating  Quaker  widow,  Ekilly  Todd, 
once  Dolly  Piiyne,  and  afterward  Mn.  President 
Mmlis»n.  Mr.  Miiilison  hiniBolf,  who  was  an  inlluen- 
tial  member  of  Uungrcmi,  was  also  there.  Unu  or  two 
of  the  ladies  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  ulter- 
ior purpose  of  the  party,  and  not  averse  to  assisting 
iu  making  it  a  success.  It  need  only  be  added  tliat 
a  very  siktisfactory  act  was  passed,  and  ]>ytin  riis 
the  event.  Purliaps  fuels  tike  these  may  partially 
account  fur  the  pertinacity  with  which  our  peopli 
have  all  along  adhered  to  the  protective  tarifl'sysitem. 
Poor  human  nature  is  such  that  self-interest  has 
much  to  do  with  shaping  principles. 

Without  attempting  Lo   follow  the  progress  of  tlie 
tfado  into  niinulo  dvUiU,  it  may  be  well  to  stuto  u 


few  facts  that  will  enable  one  to  judge  of  ils  growlji. 
In  1810  there  were  manufaclured  here  just  about 
1,000,000  pairv,  and  they  amounted  in  value  to 
$800,000.  Thocaniingaoftbe  female  binders  reached 
tW.IMM).  Twenty  years  later,  that  is  in  18.10,  the 
lumber  of  (tuira  maile  wna,  in  round  numbeni,  1,1170,- 
00(1,  I.ynnfield  having  been  set  olf  in  I8U  tind  San- 
gua  in  1815.  Twenty-five  years  later,  that  is,  in  l&'M, 
number  of  pairs  is  found  to  Imvu  been  0,27G,593, 
Swampscott  having  been  set  nIT  in  1852  and  Nahnnt 
18SJ.  Krom  18(i5  to  1875  there  were  made,  on  an 
average,  not  less  tlinu  10,0(10,000  pairs  a  yeitr,  of  the 
average  value  of  il.'iO  a  pair. 

Hut  astatument  of  the  condition  of  the  shiie  trade 
.  the  present  time  would  no  doubt  be  most  intcrest- 
g  OS  well  as  useful,  and  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  it 
ith  some  fullnetis. 

Colonel  Wright,  in  his  synojisls  of  the  last  United 
Btules  Census,  gives 

TU*  nuuibar  d/ thiH '■clorln  III  LjDn  u  . 1T4 

Tlia  HtotM^I  bkJIPlm  uf  ampkiirHfl  ■■  .    ,.,.......  lO.TCIS 

(^piui  in«rt«i -     lt.a]:^tM 

WiiH  |>>IJ  Iu  oiu  ftmF 4,»»I,K» 

Sl.Kh  IMnl ll,UI«,«(l 

VmIuiiiT  |.nalllfl       »i,UIB,Sn 

Qrw  pn.ni ifln,tM 

BolBoMl  InlcnM  ud  rxtuum ^M(i,Ui 

ttalproBt  or  loB T(S,n4 

AT«ns<  jmrlr  praduol  pH  Mt^OTM l/M 

AtcnsD  JHily  iiel  pniai  par  duplujH  ..........  14 

Atur>i(iiywrl/wniliiii>ri»H['hHU)iIii]'M ,  .  .  4et 

is.mMi.fa  iHQU  <.u>H<'»<-.J 1\.1 

These  latest  published  figures  ahow  that  (608,280 
more  were  paid  in  wages,  in  a  single  year,  than  the 
totnl  capital  invcstc^l.  Eijuaily  remarkable  is  the 
high  yearly  average  of  ciirningH  for  cue h  cmpliiyM!, 
which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  average  for 
men,  women  and  children.  It  is  also  satbiraulory  lo 
luarn  that  leas  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  all 
Jjynn  shoe  emjitnycuH  are  chlhlren.  The  cnrnful  at- 
tention given,  in  recent  years,  to  eollccliiig  aiutistics 
of  employees  and  wages  makes  the  reports  of  statisti- 
cal bureaus  unusiiutly  interesting  and  instructive.  In- 
dustriiil  information  is  eagerly  sought,  and  an  especial 
inlereat  has  centred  in  examining  the  progress  of  the 
shoe  industry,  because  of  ita  wonderful  development 
and  bccauiie  that  development  is  the  result  of  Aineri- 
cun  ingenuity. 

AUhimgh  the  xhoe  biisiiiiMs  bus  such  a  powcrrVtl 
hold  on  the  every-day  lifcof  the  people  of  Lynn,  lofty 
shoe  factories  do  not,  by  any  means,  constitute  the 
whole  of  Lynn's  wealth  and  enterprise.  Wherever 
fauloriea  of  any  kind  arc  ioeattHi,  tliero  naliirally 
spring  up  a  score  of  subiiidiury  industries  engaged  in 
producing  articles  which  may  bo  used  as  component 
paria  of  a  staple  pmduct.  Lynn,  rich  in  ita  hundreds 
of  largo  and  small  supply  facturien,  which  fiirnish  a1- 
moHt  everything  from  tacks,  boxes  and  blacking,  to 
the  beuutifully  finished  kid  skins  of  the  great  morocco 
fiiclories,  is   iiol   an    uxcuplitin-     From   sumac-lilled 
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vats,  sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  up  five  and  six  stories, 
the  city  is  devoted  to  every  department  of  its  chosen 
industry.  Above  ground  and  bclnw  ground  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  the  city  is  thoroughly  dedicated  to  pro- 
ductiveness. 

To  speak  of  Icather-flcented  Lynn  is  almost  to  speak 
the  literal  truth.  From  tall  chimneys,  which  stand 
above  ponderous  boilers  and  powerful  engines,  pours 
forth  the  smoke  of  leather  shavings  and  leather  re- 
fuse, swept  from  the  busy  workrooms.  Thus  every- 
thing servos  its  purpose.  Hundreds  of  Icather-shnping 
machines  furnish  ton  upon  ton  of  fuel  for  the  great 
boilers.  As  moisture  from  vegetation  is  taken  up  by 
the  sun,  and  formed  into  clouds  which  pour  forth  rain 
to  increa*<e  the  same  vegetation,  so  old  leather  af'sists 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  leather.  Every  piece  of 
discarded  leather  has  a  value.  Thin  shavings  are 
pasted  and  pressed  into  some  new  form,  fibrous  pieces 
are  ground  into  leather  board,  and  even  a  ton  of  fac- 
tory sweepings  has  a  marketable  vahie.  TIiuh  from 
the  time  the  tanner  sells  the  hnir  shaved  from  the 
skin,  to  the  time  the  skin  is  cut  and  split  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  every  particle  has  a  use  and  value. 

The  activity  and  bustle  of  Lynn  people  is,  in  no 
small  measure,  due  to  association  with  swiftly-moving 
machinery.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work 
with  people  who  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  keep  up 
with  machinery  without  ciitching  the  same  habit. 
There  is  nothing  lazy  about  Lynn.  It  is  distinctively 
a  city  of  workers  when  there  is  work  to  do.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  seasons  of  the  year  when  trade  is 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  there  is  therefore  a  necessity  for 
making  the  most  of  it  when  the  factories  are  in  mo- 
tion. There  are  two  busy  seasons,  one  during  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March,  when  summer  goods  are 
manufactured,  the  other  during  July,  August  and 
September,  when  winter  goods  are  manufactured.  The 
Western  market  generally  requires  goods  earliest,  the 
Baltimore  and  Southern  market  next,  the  Philadel- 
phia, New  York  and  New  England  markets  latest. 
Western  wholesale  buyers  order  sample  pairs  of  the 
next  summer's  styles  as  early  as  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber, and  for  winter  wear  as  early  as  the  preceding 
March.  Summer  is  as  much  a  preparation  for  winter, 
and  winter  for  summer,  in  shoe  manufacturing,  as  in 
any  other  great  industry.  Although  six  months  in 
the  year  probably  comprise  the  busy  seasons,  yet  there 
are  often  factories  which  run  exceptionally  steady 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  fact,  there 
is  some  trade  in  every  factory  every  week  in  the  year, 
as  samples,  sample  orders  and  duplicate  orders  fill  up 
a  great  amount  of  time  between  the  seasons.  The  un- 
certainty of  constant  employment  calls  for  good  wages, 
so  that  during  the  busy  season  operatives  earn  a  hand- 
some sum,  which,  if  it  could  only  be  continued 
throughout  the  year,  would  make  the  trade  of  shoe* 
making  very  desirable.  The  dull  times,  however,  put 
the  annual  income  at  no  more  than  a  supporting  av- 
erage. 


The  conduct  and  ownership  of  Lynn  factories  is 
decidedly  different  from  that  of  most  manufacturing 
cities.  In  the  large  mill  cities  especially  the  facto- 
ries are  owned  by  corponitions,  and  often  only  ;i 
small  percentage  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  residents. 
The  profits  of  the  corporation  are  paid  to  non-resi- 
dents, who  may  have  little  interest  in  the  city's  pros- 
perity. Not  so  in  Lynn.  Lynn  is  almost  wholly 
owned  by  Lynn  residents.  Wages  and  profits  alike 
contribute  to  the  city's  advancement  There  are  no 
stock  corporations,  but  every  firm  manages  its  own 
business.  Hy  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  its 
own  citizens,  Lynn  has  increased  its  wealth,  and  taken 
a  proud  position  among  the  foremost  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  world.  Prosperity  is  not  borrowed,  but 
is  a  home  product. 

Wages  in  Lynn  are  paid  weekly.  It  has  been  so 
ever  since  factories  were  first  established,  being  an 
outgrowth  of  the  old  custom  of  paying  the  shoe- 
maker for  his  work  as  soon  as  finished.  Saturday  is 
the  great  pay-day.  Lynn  shoe  manufacturers  have 
always  been  well  rated  in  the  financial  world,  and 
no  doubt  much  of  their  sound  financial  standing  is 
due  to  frequent  payments.  They  have  an  immense 
cash  paid-up  capital  in  labor  alone,  all  of  the  time, 
and  as  labor  is  estimated  as  about  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  product,  Lynn  manufac- 
turers would  pay  one-fourth  iniine<liate  cash  for  all 
their  bills,  eveu  if  they  did  not  pay  any  more.  Labor 
bills  are  preferred  bills  in  Lynn,  and  its  good  effect 
is  seen  on  every  hand.  A ''nimble  sixpence"  has 
always  been  a  Lynn  business  principle,  and  any  other 
system  would  seem  unnatural. 

Lynn  operatives  have  never  been  called  to  work 
by  factory  bells.  Nominally  there  are  fifly-nine 
working  hours  in  the  week,  but  ]>ractical1y  there  is  so 
much  work  done  by  the  piece  that  operatives  work  a 
much  smaller  number  of  hours.  Factory  whistles  give 
alarms  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  and  at  one  and  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Those  employed  by  the  week  observe  these 
hours,  excepting  on  Saturday,  when  work  is  over  at 
five  o'clock.  Almost  every  kind  of  work  is  piece- 
work, as  even  in  work  done  by  the  week  there  is 
some  stated  amount  to  perform,  which  is  practically 
the  same.  There  is  unusual  freedom  in  entering  and 
leaving  factories,  and  a  time-keeper  from  some 
strictly-conducted  industry  would  no  doubt  consider 
Lynn  perfectly  demoralized.  It  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  place  where  employees  can  be  more  indepen- 
dent and  more  fully  allowed  to  regulate  their  own 
time  than  in  the  factories  of  Lynn. 

Lynn  employees  live  well,  dress  well  and  are  very 
thrifly.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  detached 
houses  arranged  for  one  or  two  families.  There  are 
very  few  tenement  blocks,  and  on  the  average  there 
is  one  house  to  every  seven  persons  of  the  whole 
population.  Manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  largo 
real  estate  owners,  and  do  not  attempt  to  house  their 
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uwn  employees,  as  is  uneii  the  caie  wUh  corpora- 
tionB.  Tlie  employees  tliemselvea  are  large  real  estate 
owners,  htindrcds  of  houtiet  being  owned  by  thrifty 
workmen  and  wurkingwomen,  who  have  built  for 
themselves  ncut  liitlu  liiiincH.  Until  recent  yciirs 
pcnjili]  hLIII  prcHcrveil  liiii<i  Tor  kitelien  gaTdeiiiiig, 
even  in  etrecta  coiilit-uoiis  to  tlie  busineai  centre. 
These  gnrdeiiH  are  griidu^ill/  filling  np,  but  thtt  same 
custom  slill  cxials  in  the  outlying  streets.  Lynn 
owes  much  to  its  working  people.  Had  they 
been  less  intelligent  and  industrious,  the  city  could 
never  have  grown  so  evenly  and  so  neatly  as  it  has. 
Uait  the  working  people  been  less  willing  to  build 
houses  with  their  surplus  carningH,  the  inereiising 
po|>u1ation  could  never  linve  been  bo  comfortably 
ao(:oniinodated.  MiLiiuliii'lurera  needed  money  for 
incrensing  liusiness,  and  could  never  hnve  afforded 
to  build  the  houses  as  fast  na  they  were  neeiled.  Lynn 
has  been  the  mutual  sucecBi  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed, find  a  history  of  its  progreav  which  failed  to 
give  proper  credit  to  its  small  property-owners  would 
do.  injustice  to  the  people — the  bone  and  sinew  of  tlie 

As  is  tlic  enac  in  every  oilier  great  inilnatrial  com- 
munity, Lynn  capitaliKLs  and  wurkmen  have  oflen- 
limes  disagreed  on  tbe  equivalent  to  be  paid  for 
labor.  A  general  disugreenient  hoi  almost  always 
reaulted  in  a  strike.  It  h  a  strange  fact  that  strikes 
almost  invariidjly  occur  with  moat  frcquoncy  in  yciir^ 
of  great  busiueas  depreaniun,  when  mauufacIureiB  can 
Icimt  alTord  to  piiy  inureiised  wages,  auU  when  work- 
men can  least  afford  to  remain  idle.  The  succesa  of 
a  strike  depends  greatly  on  the  efficiency  of  labor 
organiKation  and  the  confidence  of  the  members  in 
the  lenders.  There  are  periods  when  organizations 
spring  up  in  greut  numbers,  and  other  times  when 
the  members  lose  interest  and  the  organiiations  are 
less  powerful.  Disagreomenta  between  capital  and 
lalior  aro  no  modern  invention.  The  f;noil  old  doc- 
trine of  "hcitrtince  auil  rorhcHntiieu"  will  Uo  more  lo 
engender  good  feeling  than  anything  else.  Water  is 
bound  to  seek  its  own  level.  If  tbe  market  will  war- 
rant it,  prices  go  up,  and  if  there  is  no  demand,  prices 
must  go  down.  Prices  get  where  they  belong,  de- 
spite remonstrance,  strikes  and  differences  of  opinion. 
No  combination  of  capital  or  orgiinization  of  labor 
can  arbitrarily  permnnently  cstablisli  them.  For  a 
short  time  it  may  be  iiiinaiblu  to  g<jverii  them,  but 
that  progress  which  changes  trades  and  trade  methods 
is  no  respecter  of  combiniitiona  or  organizations,  and 
grades   and    levels    prices    in   accordimce   with  the 
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nunihcr  of  manufactured  articles,  and  aew  and  nnil 
them  together  in  a  stylish,  shapely  manner,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  shoe.  There  are  few  chemicals  to  evaporate 
if  mnnnfactnring  ceases  for  n  day,  n  muiitb  or  a  year. 
Ni'iirly  everything  in  Khonmiiking  represents  work. 
When  work  sto]u),  the  fuetory  process  stops.  There  is 
no  boiling,  mixing  or  dyeing  process  going  on  while 
the  shoemaker  sleeps,  but  his  guiding  eye  and  hand 
are  necessary  to  progress.  Water,  blacking,  glue, 
paste,  cement  and  applied  Bnishes  are  all  the  litiuida 
thst  enter  into  the  process  of  sboemaking.  lu  tomper- 
ingstock,  water  exclusively  is  used,  every  other  liquid 
being  for  external  application.  On  account  of  this 
simplicity,  ahoncnn  be  made  economically  in  a  very 
small  compass,  with  little  outlay,  or  con  be  mode  in 
great  factories  with  a  perfect  weiillh  of  machinery. 
It  is  a  versatile  business,  and  depends  on  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  more  a 
business  of  the  people  than  any  great  textile  industry 
possibly  can  be.  It  is  possible  for  a  mechanic  to  rise 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position.  There  are 
even  workingmcu's  co-operative  factories.  The  work- 
men invest  a  sum  of  money  in  the  enterprise,  are  paid 
the  Slime  wages  as  iiru  paid  in  otlier  fiiclorii'H,  and  are 
to  aluire  in  the  prolibs.  Shoe  manufacturing  needs 
industry,  economy  and  a  natural  talent  for  making 
business  success,  like  any  other  pursuit.  Small  be- 
ginnings are  just  as  possible  to-day  in  any  busineaa 
na  [hey  ever  were,  and  are  just  as  inconvenienL  The 
convenience  only  of  a  large  capital  seemingly  makes 
it  a  necessity.  Ulleutimus  a  comparulividy  newly  es- 
tablished iirm  will  outstrip  veteran  manufacturers  in 
the  race  for  trade.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  trade 
progressive,  and  no  doubt  will  contribute  to  its  per- 
manence. With  the  constant  invention  of  improvol 
machinery  and  tools,  the  style  of  conducting  business 
changes  about  ns  oHuu  us  the  styles  of  shueH. 

To  small  capiLdista  venturing  into  the  shoe  busi- 
ness, conlraclors  are  a  great  assia  tan  CO.     With  their 

outlay.  There  are  contractors  to  do  almost  every- 
thing. Large  mannfueturers  even  have  a  large  part 
of  their  upper-stitching  done  by  contmctors.  But  to 
the  small  roiinufacturcr,  the  shoemaking  contractor, 
with  a  line  of  machinery,  is  iucaluuhibly  valuable. 
He  not  only  contracts  for  making  the  shoe,  hut  will 
oven  provide  lasts  and  everything  necewtary  to  bo 
used.  Il  is  ]>ossildu  for  u  nniu  to  liiivu  one  small  riMtm 
for  headquarters,  and  yet,  by  contraet,  arrange  for 
the  truniaction  of  an  extensive  and  proliLtble  busi- 
ness. The  product  does  not  have  that  distinctive  in- 
dividuality, however,  which  belongs  to  individual 
factories,  because  scvcrnl  maun  fact urers  aro  often 
supplied  by  one  contractor,  but  it  serves  to  show 
how  thoroughly  Lynn  is  equippe<I  fur  the  business  in 
all  its  phases. 

Not  only  in  our  country,  but  beyond  the  seas,  the 
fame  of  Lynn  factories  has  attracted  notice.  During 
the  year  1886   a  youug  man,  the  son  of  a.  wealthy 
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Qermnn,  made  his  home  in  Lynn  and  worked  on  dif- 
ferent machines  in  a  Lynn  shoe  factory,  studying  the 
ways  of  Yankee  shoemaking.  American  macliines 
and  Lynn  machines  have  made  tJicir  way  nil  over  the 
world,  attracting  great  attention  and  interest.  Lynn 
is  only  one  large  customer  for  her  own  great  supply 
dealers  who  make  the  city  their  headquarters.  Lynn 
supplies  go  to  a  dozen  foreign  countries  as  well  as  all 
over  the  United  States. 

If  a  person  were  to  ask  what  grade  of  goods  were 
manufactured  in  Jjynn,  lie  would  he  told  everything 
in  the  shape  of  a  shoe.  The  staple  grade  is  a  medium 
and  low-priced  article  for  ladies,  misses  and  children, 
but  there  are  alFO  several  prosperous  firms  manufac- 
turing for  men,  boys  and  youth.  In  ladies*  wenr,  ev- 
erything is  made  from  elegant  hand- sewed  French 
kid  button  boots  and  delicate  beaded  velvet  toilet 
slippers  to  shoes  of  cheaper  material,  which  are  made 
for  the  million.  Kverylhing  that  can  he  thought  of 
or  desired  for  Anierican  wear  is  niado  in  Lyiiu.  There 
are  some  goods  made  for  cx|>ort,  but  the  goods  for 
foreign  wear  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  year's  bus- 
iness. 

Lynn  represents  a  city  built  without  any  natural 
advantages,  excepting  a  healthy  situation  and  beauti- 
ful natural  attractions.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  become  a  prosperous  city  more  than 
many  another,  and  it  would  not  have  become  so  but 
for  the  untiring  industry,  energy  and  perseverance  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  city  Is  blessed  with  a  very  poor 
harbor,  has  no  extensive  water-power  privilege,  is  not 
a  great  railroad  centre,  and,  until  a  few  years  since, 
had  only  one  steam  railroad  privilege.  Its  close 
proximity  to  Boston  has,  until  recent  years,  been  a 
disadvantage  to  local  store-keepers,  and  there  has  not 
been  that  reliable  country  trade  from  neighboring 
towns  which  has  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  more 
distant  cities. 

Lynn  is  not  a  county-seat,  and  has  no  National, 
Btate  or  County  buildings  or  institutions.  The  city 
forcibly  illustrates  how  a  whole  people  can,  by  de- 
voting themselves  assiduously  to  some  definite  call- 
ing, make  themselves  proficient  aud  prosperous. 
The  world  is  never  surprised  at  rapid  growth  in  the 
West,  but  the  growth  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  rock- 
bound  New  England  coast  is  remarkable  and  notice- 
able. Lynn,  a  quiet,  home-like  town,  grew  from 
itself,  by  itself,  to  a  position  of  importance,  and  is 
now  the  largest  city  in  Essex  County.  Its  inhabitants 
knew  how  to  make  shoes,  and  they  made  them.  In- 
crease of  business  called  out  increase  of  inventive 
power  to  supply  the  demand.  Machines  to  make 
shoes  called  for  factories,  and  factories  called  people 
in  from  towns  all  over  the  Northern  New  England 
States,  where  shoes  had  formerly  been  sent  to  be 
made.  This  remarkable  city  is  an  interesting  study 
because  of  its  peculiar  success,  as  without  natural  or 
fortunate  advantages  it  has  grown  and  made  a 
famous  name. 


And  this  seems  a  proper  place  to  go  a  little  into  his- 
torical detail  regarding  the  leather  manufacture  here, 
as  distinguished  from  the  shoe  manufacture.  But,  be- 
fore passing  to  that  matter,  the  writer  would  acknowl- 
edge his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Howard  Mudge  New- 
hall  for  what  is  most  interesting  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  the  shoe  trade. 

Jjeafher, — ^There  is  an  old  proverb  which  tells  us  that 
there  is  ''  nothing  like  leather^*'  so  necessary  and  use- 
ful is  it  in  all  the  arts  and  for  many  domestic  pur- 
poses. So  well  aware  of  this  were  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England  that  we  find  the  General  Court 
voting,  in  September,  1638,  to  "  remember  to  provide 
bark  in  the  following  April  for  the  tanning  of  divers 
hides  to  come."  This  importation  of  hides  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  few  cattle,  or  that  they 
purposed  to  kill  as  few  as  possible,  that  their  num- 
bers might  increase.  It  is  probable  that  the  hides  of 
those  killed  were  not  well  taken  off  or  properly 
cured,  and  thus  were  lust  through  neglect  or  destroy- 
ed. For  this  reason  we  find  an  order  passed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1G40.  providing  for  the  proper  slaughtering  and 
careof  hides  and  skins,  and  for  sending  them  to  be  tan- 
ned and  dressed,  with  a  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  all  who 
neglected  such  duty.  In  June,  1642,  the  Court 
passed  an  elaborate  bill,  providing  that  no  butcher, 
currier  or  shoemaker  should  exercise  the  feat  or  mys- 
tery of  a  tanner,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  six  shillings 
eight  pence  for  every  hide  or  skin  tanned ;  butchers 
to  forfeit  twelve  cents  for  every  gash  or  cut  made  in 
slaying ;  no  persons  except  tanners  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  any  hides;  persons  selling  hides  insuf- 
ficiently tanned  to  forfeit  them  ;  tanners  not  allowed 
to  let  their  liquors  heat  or  spoil  on  pain  of  £20  for 
every  offense;  no  currier  to  dress  any  leather 
iu8ufliciently  tanned,  or  bum  or  injure  any  leather  in 
dressing,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  full  value  of  every 
such  hide ;  sealers  of  leather  appointed,  and  leather 
not  sealed  to  be  forfeited ;  sealers  to  take  oath  to  per- 
form their  lawful  duty.  This  order  was  afterwards 
extended  so  as  to  include  all  leather  made  into  boots 
and  shoes.  In  1646  a  stringent  law  was  made  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  any  hides  or  skins,  and  per- 
sons so  exporting,  and  masters  of  vessels  receiving 
them,  were  to  forfeit  their  full  value. 

A  committee  was  appointed  May  31, 1672,  to  look 
afler  defects  in  the  tanning  of  leather  and  report 
means  to  prevent  the  same. 

Although  goat  and  sheep-skins  were  not  classed 
with  hides,  yet  the  same  stringent  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  their  exportation.  A  number  of 
gloveis,  whose  names  were  George  Hepbourne,  Thos. 
Buttolph,  James  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Williams,  Geo. 
Clifford  and  Thomas  Ooulby  pctitione<l  against  their 
exportation  by  one  llalph  Woory  in  1045,  and  he  was 
restrained  from  sending  away  more  than  eight  dozens, 
and  he  and  all  others  forbidden  thereafler  to  export  any 
unless  made  into  gloves  or  other  garments — an  early 
instance  of  the  protection  of  labor  and  home  industry 
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That  thomnnufncturcofleiithcrf 
rioil  on  Bt  Lynn  at  ii  vury  tiirly  iluy  ia  cvUIroI.  Wii  uro 
informed  tluit  Francis  IngnlU,  one  of  the  firat  live 
persons  who  sctllcil  within  our  bodixla,  was  a  tanner 
Slid  carried  on  the  bueiiiciw  on  wliut  is  now  Burrill 
Street,  in  Swanipscott,  and  it  is  claitncd  thnl  his  was 
the  first  tannery  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Lewis  slates 
th&t  he  saw  some  of  the  vats  removed  from  their  an- 
cient position  ahout  the  ye&r  1S25.  George  Keysar 
came  to  Lynn  ahunt  IGHO.  In  IG49  he  liou{;lit  from 
Slim u el  Bennett  tlie  land  lying  between  Itostoii 
ifitreet  nnd  Wutcrhill,  And  exttindinf;  from  the  Now- 
liall  property  to  the  prt^unt  dly  puniiiiinf  uUitiun. 
This  t)nd  previously  belonged  to  Joseph  Armitage. 
Keysnr  carried  on  the  tanning  buwineaa  here  till  his 
removal  to  Snlem,  in  IG80.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Edward  Uolyolie,  and  lie  died  in  Salem  In  1Ij90, 
eged  seventy -three.  Hia  eon  Eliiur  pursued  thesiime 
calling  at  Salem,  and  his  son  John  at  Hsverhill — 
this  Tiiet  HhowJiig  lh;it  thu  sons  were  educated  to  (heir 
father's  trade  here  In  l.yiin.  In  l(t(i.')  a  diild  hy  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Newhall  was  drowned  in  one  of 
Keysar'a  tan-vats  near  Boston  Street,  This  property 
was  not  disposed  of  by  Keyaar's  heirs  till  aller  1702, 
when  it  probably  passed  into  the  poeaession  of  the 
I'ottors,  who  owned  the  property  ou  the  opposite  or 
northerly  side  of  Boston  Street.  lu  170S  ttobert  Pot- 
ter, who  was  son  of  the  Ii  rat  settler,  Nicholas,  disposed 
of  this  tan-yard  with  the  tan-house  to  his  son  Benja- 
min, who  was  a  tanner,  having  very  likely,  also, 
learned  his  trade  from  the  Keysnrsi  Benjamin  nfler- 
wurds  acquired  the  title  of  captain,  and  pursued  lila 
calling  here  till  1745,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  chil- 
dren, only  one  of  whom  was  a  son,  named  Benjamin, 
and  he  became  non  compot  and  hod  a  guardian  for 
many  ycare. 

Upon  substanthilly  the  sumo  premises  onco  occu- 
pied by  Keysar  and  i'otter  a  tan<yurd  and  tiin-house 
have  been  in  operation  within  tlie  memory  of  persons 
alill  living,  and  the  last  occupant,  Samuel  Mulliken, 
finished  olf  the  tan-house  into  tenements  for  dwell- 
ings. This  old  building  has  been  demolished  within 
D  few  years.  The  yard  is  still  vacant,  and  the  ancient 
vats  can  ho  found  by  digging. 

Upon  the  premises  coverud  by  the  factory  of  John 
T.  Moultnn,  a  tan-yard  was  iu  operation  at  a  very  early 
day  by  Lieut.  John  Burrill.  lie  was  a  son  of  the  first 
aetller,  George,  and  was  probably  born  in  England 
Ln  IG.'il.  lie  lived  on  Boston  Street,  in  what  was 
more  hittcrly  called  the  Oarncs  house.  This  stood 
Upon  the  spot  where  Carnes  Street  joina  Boston 
Street,  and  was  exactly  opposite  the  tan-yard.  Cul. 
John  led  the  tiin-yard  and  buildings  to  his  son, 
Theophilus  Burrill,  ICsq.,  who  also  carried  on  the 
aaino  biiKincss  here  till  1721,  when  he  sold  ont  to 
Deacon  John   Lewis.     He  in  turn,  by  his  will,  gave 


the  tan-yard  and  tan-houau  to  his  grandenn,  Siimuel 
l^wis,  who  sold  it,  in  1782,  to  Daniel  Newhall  and 
Nathaniel  Sargent,  who  continned  it.  In  1793  New- 
halt  sold  ant  to  Sargent,  and  he  continued  alone  till 
his  death  in  179S.  lu  18lir.  JrMU|ih  Wabtoii  was  tho 
owner  and  pursued  the  unrrying  trade.  Thesu  preni- 
ises  were  parchosoil  about  ISU  by  Joseph  Uoulton, 
und  have  been  occujiieil  by  liim  and  his  suceeaaurs 
till  tho  present  time  (I8S7),  for  the  manufacture  of 
morocco  leather.  Many  of  the  old  vats  were  removed 
hy  him,  and  some  still  remain,  This  spot,  therefore, 
huB  been  iisc<l  for  tanning  pur|Higcs  fur  nearly  ull  the 
time  since  the  settlement  of  thu  tuwii.  A  fino  sjiring 
of  cold  water,  with  the  natural  utrcam  now  ciiltuil 
Strawberry  Brook  running  through  the  yard,  and  in 
later  years  a  liciul  of  water  from  thu  caniil  above,  guvu 
the  place  uausual  advantages  for  a  businesa  of  this 
kind.  To  Mr.  John  T.  Moult^m,  son  and  successor  of 
Joseph  Moulton,  the  writer  is  much  Indebted  for  facts 
here  given  touching  the  leather  business. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  the  tanning  buiinesi  was 
curried  on  by  Bi?njamin  Philli[>s  at  the  yard  of  the 
mill  at  Wul«rhil1.  Here  he  had  a  chance  for  a  fulling-  1 

mill  for  softening  his  hides,  runniug it  by  water-power, 
which  was  quite  an  advance  over  the  old  method  of 
horse-power.  To  him  were  apprenticed  the  brothers 
Winthrop  nnd  Sylvnnus  Newhall,  who  afterwards 
had  their  tim-ynrds  on  Market  and  llrond  Streets, 
then  called  Bluckmarsh.  Winthrop  Newhall  was 
succeeded,  In  1818,  by  his  son  Francis  S.  Newhall, 
who,  in  1822,  formed  a  partnership  with  hia  brother 
Henry  for  carrying  on  the  morocco  leather  husineas. 

Probably  Winthrop  Newhall  was  the  last  of  the  ^ 

heavy  leather  tanners  here,  the  morocco  tnulo  having 
supplanted  the  heavier  busineas  which  seems  to  have 
taken  deep  root  In  Salem  and  Danvcra  at  about  the 

The  morocco  manufactnre  was  probably  com- 
mijieul  by  William  Koat!  upon  thu  same  s|mt  where 
the  Burrilla  begun  nnd  carried  on  the  tunning  of 
hides.  Thia  ia  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when 
Joseph  Wataon  made  a  mortgage  of  these  premises. 
Rose  was  culled  upon  to  sign  his  name  us  witness  to 
the  conveyance.  He  may  have  been  workiug  for 
Watson  or  carrying  on  busineas  in  a  small  way  for 
himself  in  Watiion's  shop.  He  shortly  after  had  a 
shop  for  himaelf  on  a  apot  near  that  now  occu- 
pied by  St.  Stephen'a  Church,  on  South  Common 
Street,  but  letl  town  in  180'J,  going  to  Charles- 
town.  On  Bogtim  Street  and  in  tho  vicinity 
of  these  old  tanneries  liveil  John  Adam  Pagyr,  who 
him  been  so  many  timca  advertised  as  the  cclebruted 
shoemaker  of  Essex  in  1764,  and  his  opinion  and  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  material  requisite  for 
ludiea'  shouti  may  have  hud  something  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  the  morocco  business  here.  At  any 
rate,  it  came  about  in  his  day.  His  wife's  father, 
Moses  Newhall, w»a probably  asboemaker;  the  father 
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of  M08C8  certainly  was,  as  the  records  show.  It  is  a 
very  unpleasant  circumstance  that  both  Dagyr  and 
his  wife,  in  their  last  days,  caine  to  want. 

Daniel  Collins,  many  years  a|i;o,  carried  on  a  tan- 
nery on  Boston  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  present 
Kirtland  Street  Levi  Robinson  took  the  business 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  hns  finally  developed 
into  the  large  morocco  establishment  of  John  E.  Don- 
allan. 

From  Rose  and  his  small  beginning  has  the  busi- 
ness gradually  increased  to  its  present  extensive  pro- 
portions. This  matter  has  been  faithfully  treated  by 
David  N.  Johnson,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Lynn."  He 
brought  it  down  to  1880,  since  which  time  the  amount 
of  business  has  somewhat  increased,  and  two  or  three 
new  firms  have  taken  up  that  other  branch  of  the 
trade,  the  manufacture  of  tawed  and  alum- tanned 
calf  and  sheep -skins. 

The  manufacture  of  leather,  of  one  kind  and  anoth- 
er, but  chiefly  morocco,  in  J^ynn,  ul  present  roaches  a 
pretty  high  figure,  as  appears  by  the  following  from 
the  last  United  States  (yciisuH  returns: 

Nnnilter  of  osUblialiinentfl, 23 

Kmployooa, ' 7G8 

Wan^pnltl  during  the  your, |4n8,G«8 

CA|)lt«l  InTOflted, fOIO.KK) 

Stock  naod, $1,067,763 

Valae  of  product, $2,309,272 

MiscRiiiiANEOUH  MANnFA(rnijii?«.  —  The  other 
manufactures  of  Lynn  appear  almost  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  shoe  and  leather.  But  some- 
thing should  be  said  regarding  them.  The  aggregate 
(including  the  shoe  and  leather)  as  given  by  the  last 
United  States  Census,  is  as  follows: 

Nnmber  of  eatablinhmentf 329 

Employee,  total  aTornge  number 12,-140 

(Males  above  10,8014.    Femalee  above  16,3487.    Youth 
and  children,  36.) 

Wages  paid  dnring  the  year, $6,823,672 

CapiUlin  vested, $6,882,360 

8t4)ck  used $16,661,038 

Value  of  product, $26,216,778 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  above,  of  course,  be- 
longs to  the  shoe  business.  Indeed,  the  same  census 
gives  as  the  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  product  $20,- 
94G.867,  of  the  above  grand  aggregate  of  $25,216,778. 
A  few  of  the  other  industries  may  be  named : 

Bricks. — It  was  early  found  that  there  were  large 
deposits  of  excellent  clay  in  and  about  Lynn.  And 
it  has  always  been  used  to  some  extent.  But  hereto- 
fore wood  has  proved  so  much  cheaper  as  a  building 
material  that  brick-making  had  no  great  encourage- 
ment. During  later  years,  however,  things  have 
changed,  and  bricks  are  coming  into  more  extensive 
use.  The  value  of  bricks  annually  made  is  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  forty. 

Boxes. — ^The  value  of  boxes — paper  and  wood — 
manufactured  in  Lynn  during  a  year  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thoosand  dollars,  and  the  total 
19 


wages  paid  fifly-five  thousand  dollars.  It  will  readily 
be  supposed  that  these  are  chiefly  used  in  the  shoe 
trade. 

Msheries.—Ijynnf  with  Swampscott  and  Nahant, 
belongs  to  the  fishing  district  of  Marblehead.  But 
since  Swampscott  and  Nahant  turned  their  backs 
upon  their  aged  mother  she  has  had  little  to  show  in 
the  matter  of  fisheries,  and  little  in  the  way  of  ship- 
ping, if  her  ambitious  yacht-fleet  is  excepted ;  but 
that,  by  hardy  del  vers  of  the  deep,  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ornamental  rather  than 
the  industrial.  Recent  returns,  touching  the  fisheries, 
have  already  been  given. 

It  appears,  by  the  last  published  returns,  that  the 
industrial  employees  of  Lynn  receive  higher  wages 
than  those  of  any  other  place  in  the  county — tbe 
average  yearly  earnings  of  each  employee  being  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars.  And  this  average 
applies  to  men,  women  and  children.  In  Haverhill 
the  bulk  of  the  biiMiness  is  similar  to  that  of  Lynn  ; 
and  there  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each  employee 
is  but  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  average  number  of  men  workers  there 
is  some  four  per  <^ent  greater  than  at  Lynn.  In  Salem 
the  average'earningsof  each  employee  is  three  hundred 
and  forty-three  dollars.  In  Newbury  port  but  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars.  Peabody  comes 
nearest  Lynn,  showing  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
dollars  per  year  for  each  employee. 

In  closing  this  division  of  our  work,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  remark  that  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
takes  the  lead  of  all  the  industries  of  Massachusetts. 
The  total  value  of  products  in  the  State,  in  1880,  was 
$631,135,284;  and  of  this  $105,118,299  was  of  boots 
and  shoes.  Other  manufactures,  as  stated  by  tbe 
careful  hand  of  Colonel  Wright,  stood  as  follows : 
cotton  goods,  $68,566,182 ;  food  preparations,  $68,035,- 
755 ;  woolen  goods,  $47,473,668 ;  metals  and  metallic 
goods,  $40,190,569;  leather,  $30,188,859;  clothing, 
$27,253,582;  mixed  textiles,  $21,601,038;  machines 
and  machinery,$20,894,545 ;  paper,  $18,858,361 ;  fur- 
niture, $11,196,827;  printing  and  publishing,  $10,- 
474,684.  "  These  twelve  industries  produce  $469,852,- 
369  worth  of  goods  out  of  the  total  product  [$631,135,- 
284]  of  the  State." 

The  actual  average  yearly  earnings  of  boot  and  shoe 
employees  throughout  the  State,  including  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  is  $381.58. 

A  few  other  industries  of  Lynn  may  be  alluded  to 
in  passing,  which  never  grew  to  large  proportions,  but 
yet  were  of  some  importance  in  their  day  : 

Ship- Building f  or  rather  boat-building,  as  it  would 
be  called  at  this  day,  was  engaged  in  here  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  an  early  period.  A  sloop  of  fi  flcen  tons  was 
built  in  1677,  and  another  of  about  the  same  burden 
in  1685.  And  within  some  twenty-five  years  of  the 
latter  date,  about  half  a  score  of  vessels,  ranging  from 
ten  to  thirty-five  tons  burden — and  one  of  sixty — 
were  built  here.    About  1726  a  ship-yard  was  estab- 
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lialied  DD  Brond  Strret,  a  little  east  of  the  font  of 
Uarket,  at  which  wore  built,  ub  in  Hinted,  gixt«en 
■chnoiiera  hikI  two  brig«.  But  the  hiuineu  there 
Bhiin'loncd  uSivr  n  few  ycnra.  Tliere  aocma  tn  hnve 
buoii  quite  Ji  iiiiiii1ii.'r  of  uxport  workiiKiii  itl  > 
building  in  l.ynti  fur  man)'  yean,  and  one  or  twc 
markubly  sliiiirul  aavaX  arL-hitecta.  The  celebrated 
frigate  "Coiiatltution"  woi  built  in  Boalon,  at  tho 
■hip-yard  of  Edmund  Hart,  a  Lyiiu  man.  In  1S32 
yard  was  eslublialied  in  Weat  Lynn,  a  liltlo  oast  of 
Fox  Hill  Bridge,  Ht  which  were  built  a  few  smnll  ves' 
■eia.  The  Lynn  "Whaling  Oonipiiny  "  waa  funned 
about  that  time,  and  liopea  of  n  proHtabte  muri 
buiiinetis  were  entertained,  bnt  the  entt'riirise  provotl 
a  failure. 

ChocolixU  began  lit  lie  nianufiwturei]  at  the  mill  on 
SaugUH  River,  at  the  ItiMton  Street  crossing,  aa  early 
u  1797.  In  or  about  ItiOS  Amariuh  Childa  purchased 
the  ealablishuient  and  commenced  manufacturing  an 
article  that  soon  aci)uircd  a  world-wide  reputation, 
continuing  the  buainega  till  IS4fl. 

■SViujf  had  been  made  at  the  mill  as  early  aa  1794  by 
Samuel  Fales,  but  the  UHe  of  snuff  becoming,  by  de- 
grees, tinfaiiliionablc,  the  busintas  died  out. 

Salt. — ^3alt-workB  were  eslabliahed  in  Lynn  in  ISOfi, 
but  the  business  never  grew  to  lai^e  proportions.  The 
irorks  were  on  what  is  now  Beauh  Street,  near  Broad. 
Silk  and  Silt  Prinliug. — Some  fifty  yeare  ago  a 
number  of  our  people  became  muvli  iiitero.'-teil  in  the 
ailk  manufacture.  They  procured  collections  of 
worms  and  planted  great  numbera  of  white  mulberry 
trees  for  (heir  foo<l.  Tliey  were  ttucceasrul  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  but  the  business  never  resulted  in  anything 
profitable,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  eD'orts  wore  dis- 
continued. The  results  in  some  instancei  were  quite 
satisfactory.  The  writer  remembers  being  shown,  liy 
■  neighbor,  aonie  handkcruhiefs  which  were  woven 
from  silk  miaed  by  him  and  printed  at  one  of  the  (ilk 
jiriuIinjT  cstiiiiliHhmenIa,  which  for  a  numliur  of  years 
did  UN  active  businexs  in  Wynnia  villiigc,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Strawberry  Brook,  and  on  Waterhill. 

Wall  Paper  and  Rubber  Qood*  were  also  manufac- 
tured here  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  waters  of  Straw- 
berry Brook  were  utilized  in  some  other  small  manu- 
facluring  enterprises. 

New  iNDuaTaiis. — Quite  recently  there  hnve  been 
ndded  to  the  induatriea  of  Lynn  one  or  two  of  much 
|]riimi<ie,  which  are  well  worthy  of  enumeration. 

EUclrie  Lighting.— Very  aoon  after  it  had  become 
demonstralcil  that  electricity  could  bo succesafully  util- 
ised for  the  illumination  of  cities,  a  local  electric 
light  company  was  formed  in  Lynn  and  permission 
given  by  the  city  to  supply  customers,  the  city  ibtelf 
becoming  a  large  customer  also.  This  company  in- 
troduced into  the  Htreela  the  very  successful  arc  light 
of  the  Thompson- Houston  patent,  and  ihls  mode  of 
lighting  soon  became  so  jiopular  that  in  1883  a  brick 
building  WHS  erected  on  Stewart  Street  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  lu  iiiett  llie  locul  demand. 


The  capitalists  who  became  interested  in  this  enter* 
prise,  recognizing  that  the  development  of  electria. 
lighting  was  in  ila  infancy,  were  convinceil  that  tliflf  J 
could  prolttably  invest  cjtpitiil  for  the  manufaettirfl  \ 
and  inlriiilui'luin  of  el(-i'(ricHliip|innilUB.   To  Ihiit  ei 
they  invested  money  in  the  Thoinpson-ilouslon  com*  j 
pany,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  organized  under  t 
lawH  of  Connecticut   The  machinery  and  plantoftb*  I 
company  was  aoun  removed  to  Lynn  to  occupy  tha  I 
subatantial  brick  factory  building  on  Western  Ave-   j 
nue,  erected  for  Ibem    by  the  Inte  Minot  Terrill,  s   ! 
gentleman  who  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  a  large  for*  I 
tunc,  which  be  had  inherited,  in  building  improve-  I 
menia  of  bisting  benefit  to  the  city.    The  coinpsnf 
brought  many  new  families  to  Lynn,  Ihe  husine&a  in- 
creiiHud,  and  (liu  fiiclory  iiccnniiiiodiitionn  have  had  lo    I 
be  enlarged  by  the  uildition  of  another  large  building.   I 
At  the  beginning  of  18S7  fully  six  hundred  people  I 
were  employed,  and  (he  annual  product  amounted  to  J 
one  million  dollan.    This  product  ia  sent  all  over  I 
tvorlil,  the    demand  increiues,  and  oftentimes    tha  'I 
works  are  kept  in  operation  until  lute  in  tho  evening 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  orders. 

IVof.  Il^lihu  Thomiwon,  an  exporienccil  electrician, 
from  whom  Ihe  compiiny  derives  ila  name,  is  ver^ 
versatile  in  discovering  new  methods  of  applying  , 
electricity,  which  constantly  adds  new  departments 
of  work  in  the  factory.  The  company,  although 
chartered  in  another  Sbite,  is  pruclic;illy  u  Lynn  en- 
terprise, and  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  to  th« 
city.  The  main  buslneaa  ollice  ia  in  Iloston;  the 
Western  office  in  Chicago. 

IIal-J-\nithing.—la  the  early  part  of  1887  a  hat- 
finiohing  eatabliabment  was  commenced  on  Summer 
Street  by  Mr.  Timothy  Herritt.  The  new  undertoik- 
ing  will  no  dimbt  become  a  growing  success,  as  the 
projector  lins  a  good  knowledge  of  the  business  and 
energy  and  enterpriHC.  Every  new  iiiduatry  contrib- 
utes Iji  Lynn's  permanent  growth,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  cnvcrings  for  liio  bead  cannot  bo  as  sue- 
ceasfully  manufactured  by  her  people  as  coverings  for 
the  feet. 

Tlie  Ice  Biaineu  may  not  be  strictly  called  a  manu- 
facture unless  frost  is  considered  a  working  partner. 
But  it  ia  now  an  imporlunt  industry,  and  one  to  be 
considered,  more  directly  than  almost  any  other,  a 
home  industry,  ihe  material  bcingof  homo  production 
and  the  iKirfectcd  article  being  consumed  at  homo. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  have  been 
harvested  on  average  aggregate  of  some  sixty  thou- 
ti>ns  each  year.  In  the  storing  season  some- 
where about  three  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the 
lUB  depnrlmcnta.  At  other  times,  of  courtio,  tlia 
nUTuber  varies,  and  is  considerably  less. 

:casion  has  been  taken  to  speak  of  the  industrious 
habits  of  the  people  of  Lynn,  and  of  their  economy. 
Upon  tlicse  trails  have  mainly  rested  that  general 
thrift  which  has  been  marreil  by  few  examples  of 
large  accumulutioD,  or  of  extreme  penury — a  coudi- 
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tion  certninly  the  most  desirable  for  any  community ; 
for  it  is  the  condition  that  insures  the  greatest  degree 
of  contentment  and  freedom  of  mind.  Contentment, 
however,  is  not,  in  a  worldly  sense,  an  incentive  to 
enterprise,  for  those  who  feel  contented  in  low  degree 
seldom  put  forth  tlie  energies  necessary  to  rise  above 
it  Till  within  a  short  period  Lynn  has  had  no  really 
rich  men ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had 
she  remained  a^  she  was.  But  strife  for  riches  in  an 
eminent  d(»gree  characterizes  this  period ;  yet  how 
difforent  is  the  courso  men  pursue  for  their  nttjiin- 
ment.  Sonic,  without  giiiiiuH,  culture  or  Hpo<:iul  op- 
portunity, succeed  by  boldness  and  courage,  others  by 
frugality  and  carefulness,  others  by  persistent  labor. 
And  then  individuals  are  animated  by  very  difierent 
motives  in  their  desire  for  wealth ;  some  desire  it  for 
the  ease  It  brings,  some  for  its  luxuries,  some  for  the 
social  position  it  ensures ;  and  some,  it  m  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  good  it  enables  them  to  do  for  others.  And  if, 
in  the  whole  round  of  craving'*,  this  hitter  incentive 
does  not  in  some  measure  enter,  one  might  as  well 
remain  idle. 

"Lntior  bringn  Uio  Jojtr  of  health  ; 
JjKliur  hrini^  the  iiiocnI  of  wenUh  ; 
In  thy  hrulhor'B  laltoni  shiirc, 
And  thine  own  the  lighter  are.** 

How  much  we  nowadays  hear  about  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor  I  Our  friends,  the  "  Knights  of  La- 
bor," are  not  the  only  ones  exercised  about  the  mat- 
ter. If  one  would  giiin  time  from  manual  labor  for 
purposes  of  health  or  intcllectuul  improvement,  or  for 
any  of  the  higher  purposes  of  life,  he  is  certainly  to 
be  commended;  but  if  only  for  the  lower  and  enervat- 
ing indulgences  which  too  oflen  fill  up  "loafing 
hours,"  as  they  are  aptly  called,  he  had  better  be  at 
work. 

To  the  true  New  Engl  and  er 

"  AfaMnce  of  occnpfttion  is  not  reit ; 
A  mind  quite  Tacant  ia  a  mind  diatmted.** 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
LYNN— (Cbn/mtt«i). 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

Barlff  nutory,  wirk  Si«lck«§  of  Some  of  the  ChmmMmden^Anekmi  mnd 
HomonMe  ArUUfrp,  wUh  Li»t  of  Jjgun  Memhtn  amd  Notieot  of  Som4 
Aehi*t0menlM—IjyHn  im  th«  Indian  Ham,  in  th4  RevobUiim  and  SMbM- 
qnent  Wan^  and  in  Ike  Great  OiwU  War— Her  Preunt  MUitarp  Organiea- 
llone. 


**Thermopjla)  and  Blarathon, 

Tiiongh  claMdc  earth,  can  boaat  no  more 
Of  di*e<ifl  iieroic  tlian  yon  nun 
Once  ntw  upon  Uiie  distant  shore.** 


Though  the  Indians  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
manifested  but  little  hostility  towards  the  settlers, 
there    were    constantly    disturbing    apprehensions. 


Perhaps  the  promptness  in  military  preparation  did 
much  to  prevent  any  serious  attacks,  though  the 
small  number  here,  and  their  inefficient  weapons, 
could  not  give  them  much  encouragement  in  aggres- 
sive attempts.  But  it  was  notso  in  some  other  quarters, 
and  Lynn  soon  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  succor 
any  neighbor  that  might  stand  in  need.  The  Indians 
quickly  learned  the  use  of  firearms,  and  there  were 
enough  among  the  settlers  whose  base  cupidity  led 
them,  without  scruple,  to  furnish  muskets  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  duHky  warriors  in  exchange  for  furs  and 
wtnnpiini  currency.  Even  as  curly  iw  UiUO  the  Court 
found  it  necessary  to  order  that  '*  noe  person  what- 
soever shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  imploy  or 
cause  to  be  imployed,  or  to  their  power  permit  any 
Indian  to  vse  any  peece  vpon  any  occasion  or  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  under  pain  of  Xs.  ffine  for  the  first 
offence,  and  for  the  2  offence  to  be  ffyned  and  impris- 
oned at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.'*  This  was  the 
next  year  after  the  settlement  began. 

Military  skill  and  personal  bravery  were  naturally 
in  high  repute.     Plymouth  had  her  Miles  Standish, 
and   Massachusetts,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  a 
leader  as  conspicuous  as  he,  could  boast  of  several 
commanders  of  experience  and  tried  valor.     Lynn 
was  remarkably  fortunate  in  this  respect,  as  she  had 
within  her  borders  two  or  three  well  skilled  in  the 
tactics  of  the  field.    The  first  major-general  of  the 
colony  was  John  lluinfrey,  who  settled  here  in  1G34. 
His  dwelling  was  on  the  east  side  of  Nahant  Street, 
and  overlooked  the  sea,  Nahant  and  the  Beach,  and 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
habitation  of  Montowampate,  or  Sagamore  James, 
the  Indian   ruler,  stood.    The  writer  is  well  aware 
that  Mr.  Huinfrey's  residence  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  at  Swampscott,  but  careful  research  has 
shown  that  to  be  an  error.     He  indeed  owned  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  thereabout,  but  assuredly  did  not 
live  in  that  then  lonely  place.     Some  even  suppose 
that  the  "Farm  House"  on  the  estate,  so  highly  im- 
proved and  embellished  by  the  late  Hon.  Enoch  Red- 
ington  Mudge,  was  the  identical  residence  of  Mr. 
Humfrey.    But  it  is  thought  that  even  a  slight  ex- 
amination would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
that  such  a  house  could  not  have  been  built  at  that 
period.    It  is  in  the  style  of  a  later  day.  He  possibly 
had  cultivated  acres  in  the  vicinity,  and  may  have 
erected  some  rude  structure  for  the  temporary  shelter 
of  laborers.    He  also  had  a  land  grant  in  what  is  now 
Lynnfield,  including  the  beautiful  little  lakelet  still 
known  as  Humfrey's  Pond.    This  latter  grant  was 
made  in  1635,  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  in  these 
words, — *' There  is  600  acres  of  land  and  a  freshe 
|)ond,  with  a  little  ileland  conteyneing  aboute  two 
acres,  granted  to  John  Humfrey,  Esq.,  lying  be- 
twixte  nore  &  west  from  Saugus  [Lynn],  provided 
hee  take  noe  part  of  the  600  acres  within  6  myles  of 
any  towne  nowe  planted.    Also,  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Saugus  [Lynn]  &  Salem  shall  have 
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lilierly  tu  builil  HUtfirc  howses  Upon  the  said  iloland, 
and  to  liiy  in  Kuoh  jiroviaioriB  ns  Ihey  jii<)ge  neceuary 
for  Iheir  vse  in  lyme  orneede," 

Mr.  Hiimfrey  was  one  of  ihe  roost  eminent  men  in 
tlie  coluny,  wns  itn  originnl  Miuaiii;iiiiiii!tU  [intenttc, 
Rnd,  before  the  reinovnl  of  the  patent  lo  Nuw  En);* 
land,  wjia  chosen  Deputy -Govern  or.  It  being,  how- 
ever, thought  best  for  the  interests  of  tltc  compuny 
tliftt  he  should  fur  &  time  remain  in  Euglnnd,  Thamns 
Dudley  irns  choeen  to  serve  in  his  etead,  nnil  came 
over  with  Winthrop's  toinpmiy  in  1630. 

When  Mr.  Humfrey  mime  over  he  brought  with 
Mm,  says  Winthrop,  "more  ordnance,  musicetB  and 
}>owder."  He  wui  aucompiinied  by  hia  wife  and  aix 
chiUlrcn,  and  it  is  pretty  tortnin  would  not  have  re- 
turned BO  soon  hull  it  not  l)een  fur  ihe  disoonsolute 
yearnings  of  his  bome-aick  wife,  who  vm  a  diiughtcr 
of  the  Eiirl  of  Lincoln.  I!ut  he  hod  restless  umbition, 
And  perhaps  felt  that  New  England  was  too  limited 
ftnd  uncertain  a  field  for  his  aspirations.  From  his 
fevpriah  dreams  of  advancemeat,  however,  he  Hnally 
awoke.  But  it  was  the  cbitling  pressure  of  disap- 
apointincnt  that  awoke  him.  Anil  when  modittiting 
on  the  ilefuut  uf  his  moat  thorishoil  auheines,  il  |;uah 
of  tenderness  and  even  deep  religious  feeling  over- 
irhelmed  him.  Not  much  can  be  said  of  his  eiploita 
in  the  field,  but  as  a  counselor  and  home  director,  in 
jilanniiig,  ordering  anil  providing,  Ids  serviuea  were 
of  iuestiniublo  vuluo.  lie  rcturnuil  U>  l^nglanil  in  the 
fall  of  1641,  and  there  died  in  16til. 

A  military  company  was  organised  in  Lynn  oa 
-early  as  1630.  Richard  Wright  was  appointed  cap- 
tain ;  Daniel  Howe,  lieutenant;  and  Richard  Walker, 
ensign.  They  were  provided  with  two  iron  cannon. 
In  1131  there  wna  a  report  that  some  Indians  intended 
an  attack  on  Lynn,  and  Walker,  with  a  suitable  num- 
ber, was  detailed  for  the  night  guard.  He  at  one 
time,  while  on  duty,  liad  an  arrow,  shot  from  among 
sonio  Imshcs,  pnsa  thrimgh  his  cunt  and  "bnlf  waist- 
cuut,"  unil  allursviirds  iinuLber  arrow  was  shot  through 
his  clothes.  It  being  quite  dark,  atler  a  random  dis- 
charge or  two  of  tlieir  uiusketa,  the  guard  retired. 
The  next  morning  the  cannon  was  brought  up  and 
discharged  in  the  woods,  and  nothing  more  came  of 
the  attack.  ACtev  that  the  people  of  Lynn  suilered 
little  or  no  molestation. 

At  lliu  breaking  out  of  the  Pcquot  war,  in  1G3C, 
Cuptuin  Nalliuniel  Turner,  of  Lynn,  commanded  one 
of  the  companies  detailed  to  serve  in  the  first  cam- 
paign. The  expedition  did  efficient  acrviee  at  Block 
Island,  New  London  and  thereabout.  The  next 
year,  1637,  a  second  expedition  was  undertaken,  and 
the  town  furniBhcd  twenty-ono  men.  In  one  ri^spuct 
Lynn  was  a  luacr  by  this  war,  fur  Captain  Turnei 
came  so  enamored  of  ihe  country  through  which  he 
marched  that  he  permanently  pitched  his  lent  there, 
becoming,  as  Trumbull  says,  one  of  the  principal  set- 
tlers of  New  Haven,  But  bis  fate  was  mysterious  anil 
meJaucIioly.     He  was  one  of  Uie  five  man  of  "  chief 


note  anil  worth  "  wlio  aaileii  for  Kngland  in  1C47,  in 
the  little  veaael  commanded  by(.'aptairi  IjUiuberlon, 
which  was  never  heard  of  after;  unlew  the  "phantom 
ship"  vhich  appeared  in  tlio  Sound  after  agrcnt  thun- 
der atorm  the  next  year,  ami  wliiidi  buholders  duclared 
was  an  exact  image,  ia  taken  aa  her  rcpMnontutlvD. 

Captain  Turner  received  hia  commission  as  "Cap- 
taino  of  Ilic  military  conijHiny  att  Saugua,"  in  Marcli, 
1633,  from  the  General  Court.  He  beunme  a  near 
neightmr  of  his  superior  officer,  John  Humfrey,  and 
the  two  no  doubt  ofleii  conferred  together  an  military 
affiiirs.  Humfrey's  action,  im  already  intimated,  wm 
in  the  Council,  whilu  Turner's  was  more  in  the  field, 
and  one  of  tliu  firdt  orders  the  latter  received  was  iho 
rather  ignoble  one  to  march  to  Nahant  on  a  wolf- 
liuiit.  What  luck  he  had  in  ilcalroying  his  four-fool' 
ed  foes  does  not  appear;  hut  when  he  was  calleil  to 
meet  more  worthy  enemiea,  he  was  brave  and  tri- 
umphant. His  moving  from  Lynn  at  that  formatioa 
period  in  her  history  was  a  great  loss  to  the  place, 
probably  i]uite  as  great  as  that  of  the  departure  of  hia 
neighbor  Humfrey. 

Among  the  Lynn  soblicra  in  the  I*ci(uot  war  was 
Chriatiiplicr  LludHoy.  lie  was  a  laboring  man,  and 
kept  the  cattle  of  Mr.  Dexler,  at  Nuhaut.  The  eleva- 
tion on  the  peninsula,  called  Lindsey's  Hill,  received 
its  name  from  him.  He  was  wounded  in  the  war, 
and  in  ICifi  pctitioneil  the  court  for  an  allowance, 
saying  that  ho  was  "iliaablcil  front  survice  fiir  twenty 
weekes,  for  which  lie  never  liad  any  aaliafactiun."  He 
was  allowed  three  pounds.  His  only  daughter, 
Naomi,  married  Tliomas  Maule,  of  Salem,  the  famniia 
Quaker,  whose  doctrinal  book,  together  with  iu  sup- 
plementary "Persocninra  Mauled,"  createil  i\mt6  a 
sensation.  In  it  he  remarks  they  five  timea  impris- 
oned him,  thrice  took  away  his  gooila  and  thrice  cru- 
elly whipped  him. 

It  was  in  1G38  that  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery was  organir-iHl.  Six  Lynn  men  were  ainnuK 
(lie  lirst  members,  inunoly,  William  Italbird,  .lo.^-ph 
Ilewes,  DjnicI  Howe,  liUwani  Tomlin*.  Nathaniel 
Turner,  Richard  Walker.  Daniel  Howe  was  choeen 
lieutenant.  A  word  in  relation  to  one  or  two  of  these 
early  membcta  of  that  ancient  organjzution  may  not 
be  inappropriate.  In  relation  to  Mr.  TouLtNS,  it  ap- 
pears pretty  certain  that  be  wa'i  one  in  whom  great 
tru->t  was  ropoBotI  in  civil  matters,  as  well  iia  military. 
Yet  it  ia  evident  tliut  he  hod  decided  opinions,  which 
were  not  always  expressed  in  ways  the  most  wise  or 
gentle.  On  the  ^d  of  September,  IG3i,  the  court 
ordered  that  he,  "  or  any  other  put  iu  his  place  by  the 
Comnii-aioncrH  of  War,  with  the  help  of  an  aaoistimt, 
shall  have  powur  lo  prmnu  meunnd  curls,  foronlinury 
WHgca,  lo  hoipe  towards  makcing  of  such  carriages 
and  wlieeles  as  are  wanting  for  the  ordinances."  His 
brother,  Timothy  Tonilina,  was  the  sumo  year  ap- 
pointed overseer  of  the  "powder  and  rhott  and  all 
other  amunicon  "  of  the  plantation.  In  1G43,  being 
then  a  ueuiber  of  tlte  House  of  Repreaentatives,  bs 
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was  **  ordrcd  and  appoynted,  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Courte,  to  go  uppon  a  meMuage  to  ye  Narragansett 
aachems/'  and  dismiased  from  the  "  howae  for  ye  pres- 
ent to  prepare  himself  for  ye  jurney."  He  went  in 
company  with  the  celebrated  Indian  negotiator,  Gen- 
eral Humphrey  Athcrton.  And  it  is  represented  that 
one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  catechise  the  benighted 
Narragansetts  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  not  much  of  an  ear  for  music 
other  than  martial,  for,  in  1641,  he  was  arraigned  for 
expressing  opinions  against  music  in  the  churches. 
He,  however,  retracted,  and  was  discharged. 

Nathaniel  Turner,  who  also  joined  the  Ancient 
and  Honorables  at  the  time  of  their  organization,  has 
already  been  spoken  of.  The  sword  which  he  wielded 
against  the  Indians  is  still  preserved  by  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Hartford,  Conn.  A  picture  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Jffarper^s  Magazine,  volume  xvii.  page  3. 
The  same  weapon  also  did  service,  in  other  hands,  in 
the  old  French  War  and  in  the  Uovolulion. 

Richard  Walker  has  also  been  mentioned  as  en- 
sign of  the  first  military  company  of  Lynn,  formed  in 
1G30.  And  the  duties  of  the  soldiers  of  those  days,  in 
time  of  peace  even,  must  have  been  burdensome,  for 
it  was  ordered,  in  1(>31,  'Mliat  every  Captaine  shall 
train  his  companie  on  saterday  in  every  weeke."  In 
May,  1679,  a  new  troop  was  formed  in  Lynn,  consist- 
ing of  forty-eight  men.  They  petitioned  the  General 
Court  that  Captain  Richard  Walker  might  be  ap- 
{minted  commander.  Ralph  King,  who  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  the  veteran,  was  made  lieutenant.  If  this  is 
the  same  Richard  Walker,  he  must  then  have  been 
eighty-six  years  old,  for  he  was  born  in  1693.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  blest  with  a  most  vigor- 
ous constitution,  for  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
ninety-five  years.  And  he  ih  probably  the  same  hero 
to  whom  Johnson,  of  Woburn,  refers  in  the  following 
lines,  touching  an  encounter  with  some  Indians  : 

*'  He  fought  the  Eaetern  Indians  there, 
Whoee  poieoned  arrows  filled  the  air. 
And  two  of  which  thcee  mvago  foes 
LodR'd  safe  in  Captain  Wallcer*s  clothes.** 

Rut  the  captain  of  the  new  troop  may  have  been  his 
son  Richard,  who  was  born  in  IGU,  though  he  even 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

The  venerable  organization  now  known  as  ''The 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery/'  but  which  in  its 
charter  is  called  "The  Military  Company  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts," at  its  formation,  iu  1638,  was  designed 
for  discipline  in  military  tactics.  For  many  years  it, 
no  doubt,  served  an  excellent  purpose,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  come  to  bo  regarded  as  rather  a  holiday 
institution.  Lynn  has  furnished  a  fair  share  of  mem- 
bers, and  a  list  is  deserving  of  space  here: 


1942.  John  Wood. 
1K4.1.  BeiUamln  Smith. 
1S45.  Clement  Ooldam. 
1G48.  John  Cole. 
\W2.  Samuel  IIutchiDSon. 
Um.  Tiiomaa  Daker. 
1717.  Bei^aniin  Gray. 


1881.  Robert  Robinson. 
1822.  Daniel  N.  Breed. 
1822.  George  Johnsoa. 
1822.  Ebeneser  Neal. 
1851.  Boland  G.  Usher. 
1800.  Rlcliard  8.  Flsy,  Jr. 


16)8.  William  Ballaid. 
1638.  Joseph  Howes. 
1638.  Daniel  Howe  (Lieut). 
1C38.  Edward  Tomllns. 
1638.  Nathaniel  Turner. 
1638.  Richard  Walker. 


1630.  Samuel  Bennett 
1640.  John  Ilnnifrey. 

1640.  Thomas  Marshall. 
1G41.  Robert  Bridges. 
Itvil.  John  Ilunifrey,  Jr. 

1641.  Adam  Olloy. 


Of  the  first  six,  those  who  joined  at  the  time  of  the 
organization,  enough  has  perhaps  been  said.  But 
some  of  those  who  subsequently  joined  are  worthy  of 
brief  notice. 

Samuel  Brnnktt,  who  became  a  member  in  1639, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  h>aited  in  what  is 
now  the  westerly  part  of  Saugus.  He  owned  consid- 
erable woodland.  ''  Bennett's  Swamp,"  so  called  to 
this  day,  in  old  Dungeon  Pasture,  was  owned  by  him. 
His  residence  was  not  far  from  the  ironworks,  and 
in  that  vicinity  he  also  had  lands.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  independence  of  character,  not  to  say  wilful- 
ness. At  the  Quarterly  Court,  in  1645,  he  was  pre- 
sented "  for  saying,  in  a  scornful  manner,  ho  neither 
cared  for  the  Town  nor  any  order  the  Town  could 
make."  In  1671  he  sued  John  Gifford,  former  agent 
of  the  ironworks,  and  attached  property  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  pounds,  for  labor  performed 
for  the  company.  On  the  27th  of  June,  the  following 
testimony  was  given  :  ''John  Paule,  aged  about  forty- 
five  years,  sworne,  saith,  that  living  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Bennett,  upon  or  about  the  time  that  the  ironworks 
were  seased  by  Capt.  Savage,  in  the  year  53  as  I  take 
it,  for  I  lived  ther  several  years,  and  my  constant 
iuiploymcnt  was  to  repaire  carts,  coale  carts,  mine 
carts,  and  other  working  materials  for  his  teemes,  for 
he  keept  4  or  5  teemes,  and  sometimes  6  teemes,  and 
he  had  the  most  teemes  the  last  yeare  of  the  Iron 
Works,  when  they  were  seased,  and  my  master  Ben- 
nett (lid  yearly  ycarne  a  vast  sum  from  the  said  Iron 
Works,  for  he  commonly  yearned  forty  or  fifty  shil- 
lings a  daye  for  the  former  time,  and  the  year  53,  as 
aforesaid,  for  he  had  five  or  six  teemes  goeing  gener- 
ally every  faire  day."  In  1644  he  was  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  as  "  a  common  sleeper  in  time  of  ex- 
ercise," and  fined  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  There 
was  a  law  forbidding  the  »ale  of  commodities  at  too 
great  a  profit.  And  for  a  breach  of  this  law  he  ap- 
pears to  have  once  or  twice  suffered  prosecution.  On 
the  colony  records,  under  date  of  May  15, 1657,  may 
be  found  this  entry :  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Samuel  Bennett,  humbly  craving  the  remittment  or 
abatement  of  a  fine  imposed  on  him  by  the  County 
Court,  for  selling  goods  at  excessive  prises,  the  court 
having  perused,  and  by  theire  committee  ex- 
amined, the  papers  in  the  case  presented,  together 
with  the  allegations  and  pleas  of  the  peticoner  and 
others,  by  him  produced,  understanding  by  what  ap- 
peared, the  peticoner  received  of  George  Wallis 
about  forty  pounds  or  upwards  meerely  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  bargain  made  betwixt  them,  .  .  .  see  it 
not  meete  to  graunt  the  petition  in  whole  or  in  part." 
Mr.  Wallis  had  also  been  fined  ''fivety  pounds"  for 
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"selling goods  at  exci 
fi>r  a  remittiil,  and  the  : 
to  remit  llie  fiiiuall  to 
wna  mnilo  in  consiilcrii 
"til  liu  attlio  loHaciirii 
ottayne  n  release  of  i 
Bnmut^ll  Bennett."  TtB> 
orBharps  Iietiveen  Bern 
cure  tiiben  by  the  cnur 
of  the  wliolesome  liiw 
excessive  pruRt.  The 
gainings  of  our  day- 
have  been  unheeded. 
■peeling  Mr.  Bennett  i 
JoiiK  UUMFItEV   hi 
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laive  prices/'  and  petitioned 
ame  uourl  judged  it  "  meete 
enn  pnunds,"  whieh  rcmittul 
:iin  of  hia  heing  nocciBitated 
loiit  fiirly  |uitiiid-i  nr  iniiru  In 
he  bnrguin  betwixt  liiin  nnd 
cm^  tahavelievn  a  mere  game 
ctt  nnd  Wiillis,  hnt  shiiwi  the 
to  prevent  a  circumvention 
forbidding  one   to  sell  uL  an 

mHxim  ao  prevalent  in  the  bar- 

■aivtiil  tmplor — seeing  then  to 
Not  ranch   is  to   be  found  re- 

n  liis  military  capacity. 

IB  lU ready  been  spoken  of  to 


THOMAa  MAB6HAI.I.,  who  was  a  sohiier  uiidor 
Gromivell,  and  without  whose  nsaiHtance,  John  Dun- 
ton  says,  "  if  we  may  believe  him,  Oliver  did  hardly 
anything  that  was  considerable,"  has  been  spoken  of 
somewhat  largely  in  another  connection. 

RoREBT  Dkidges,  OF  Captain  Bridges,  as  he  was 
generiilly  called,  was  a  man  of  subatance  and  marked 
trailB  of  character.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in 
1641,  and  joined  the  Ancient  and  Konorables  the 
same  year,  being  then  captuiu  of  a  militia  company. 
He  was  a  good  deal  in  civil  authority,  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Rep rcHentii lives,  an  ofsiiitant,  an  acting 
iniigiHtniteiindaineniber  of  the  Quarterly  Court.  In 
lG4f>,  accompanied  by  Richard  Walker  ond  Thomas 
Marshall,  both  already  npoken  of  as  Lynn  members 
of  the  company,  ho  went  us  commiasioner  to  negotiate 
between  Lord  de  la  Tour  and  Monsieur  d'Aulney,  the 
governors  of  the  French  provinces  on  the  north  of 
New  England.  The  emhassy  did  good  service  and 
the  court  appropriately  recompensed  them. 

That  Captain  Bridges  possessed  rigidly  Puritanical 
churacteriHtica  is  abundantly  evident.  He  was  one 
of  the  five  who,  in  May,  104S,  vrere  appointed  by  the 
court  to  draft  bills  fur  "positive  lawes"  agiiinst  lying, 
Bahbath -breaking,  profanity,  drunkenness  and  kin- 
dred viccB.  And  in  Jli49  was  one  of  the  asalstantH 
who,  with  the  Governor,  on  the  lOlh  of  May,  signed 
a  proteHtaiion  against  the  wearing  of  long  hair,  "aft4.'r 
the  manner  of  ruRians  and  borbarious  Indianx." 

It  wua  Captain  Ilridgai  who,  in  July,  1051,  granted 
the  magistrate's  warrants  nt;ainst  Clarke,  Crandall 
and  Holmes,  the  Biiptist  missjuiiariea  from  Rhode 
Island,  concerning  which  afTuir  it  is  proposed  to  say 
something  in  the  sketch  of  Swampacott. 

Id  the  Essex  Court  Hies  may  be  found  the  follow- 
ing record  of  Cuptiiin  Bcidgca's  oQicial  action  in  the 
case  of  Thomas  Wheeler,  who  appears  to  have  boon  K 
man  of  character  and  some  estate:  "4th  mo.,  1G54. 
Thomas  Wheeler  hound  over  to  the  Court  by  the 
worshipful  Captain  Bridges,  for  sinful  and  oHcnsivc 
speeches  made  by  him  in  comparing  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cobbet  to  Corah.  It  being  proved  by  three  witnesses, 
sentence  of  Court  is,  that  he  shall   make  public  ac- 


knowledgment upon  the  Lord's  day,  sometime  within 
II  month  alter  the  date  hereof,  according  tii  this  form 
following,  and  pay  the  three  witnesses  £12  2<.  Gij.  nud 
fece  of  Cnurti  [I,  Thomiia  Wheeler,  having  spoken 
at  »  l^iwn  meeting  in  l-'cbniary  IxmI,  evil,  sinful  and 
olFciisive  speeches  against  the  Itevercnd  Teacher,  Hr. 
Oohbet,  in  comparing  him  unto  Corah,  for  which  I 
am  very  sorry,  do  acknowledge  this  my  evil,  to  the 
glory  and  praise  of  Ood  and  to  my  own  shame,  and 
hope,  for  time  to  come,  shall  be  more  careful.]  The 
constable  of  Lynn  is  to  see  it  performed."  Mr. 
Wheeler  removed  to  fitnnington,  Ct.,  in  1G64,  and 
became  the  largest  lai  dliiiider  in  the  place,  waa  an 
honored  member  uf  the  clmrcli,  and  died  there  in 
l<>6t>.  at  the  age  of  eigbty-four. 

It  is  not  found  that  ISiptaiii  Bridges  made  much  of 
H  mark  in  a  military  WNy,  hut  as  a  hnsineas  man  he 
certainly,  by  bis  enterprise  and  prudence,  added 
much  to  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  Lynn.  He 
may  almost  be  called  the  father  uf  the  iron  works.  It 
was  in  1G42  that  he  took  specimens  of  the  bog  ore  found 
hero  to  London, and  succeeded  in  forming  a  com[>any 
which  soon  after  commenced  operations  by  setting  up 
the  liloomery  and  forge.  And  although  the  works 
proved  pecuniarily  disastrous,  the  country  at  large 
reaped  great  ulterior  benelit  through  S')me  of  the 
skilled  workmen,  the  heal  ihal  li^ngland  could  afford, 
who  removed  to  other  places  and  engaged  in  worka, 
which,  uiiiiur  better  niaiiagcnicut,  grew  to  great  iiii- 

Taking  all  points  of  character  into  view  and  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  characteristics  of  the  time, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Captain  Bridges  furnishes  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  noble  class  of  men  who  so  faith- 
fully labored  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  social 
fabric  which  has  become  our  inheritance — men  hon- 
est, religious,  peraevering,  hopeful  and  hravc.  Yet  it 
must  bo  admittcil  that  he  was  not  uf  a  specially  go- 
nial dispoeitinn;  nor  could  he  have  been  very  popu- 
lar in  some  of  his  relations.  He  hud  bani  jMdiitH  of 
character;  was  arbitrary,  exacting,  unyielding  in  the 
smaller  concerns  uf  daily  intercourse,  and  (lerhaps 
not  sulTieiently  regardful  of  the  minor  rights  of  tliiwe 
about  him  ;  for  we  all  love  to  have  our  rights  rcspectoil, 
even  when  ihoy  are  of  little  value.  In  those  duya  of 
difficulty  and  douhl,  minds  were  trained  to  meet  the 
trials  of  life  with  a  fortitude  that  amounlcd  to  hero- 
ism. Indeed,  it  was  a  favorite  idea  that  the  slllictions 
men  were  called  to  endure  were  disciplinary;  that 
souls  were  puriiied  hy  such  means.  This,  however, 
was  proh.ibly  quite  as  much  thcurclical  as  otherwise, 
for  the  best  of  us  wonUI  prefer  to  secure  hy  observa- 
tion, rattier  than  experience,  Ihe  good  that  might  be 
derived  from  pain  snd  GUlTering. 

John  Wood,  who  Joined  the  company  in  1G4S,  was 
one  uf  the  earlicflt  comers.  He  settled  in  that  part 
of  Lynn  since  known  as  Woodend,  the  local  name 
being  derived  from  bini.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  father  of  William   Wood,   Ihe  author  of  "  New 
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England's  Prospect/'  published  in  London  in  1694,  a 
book  giving  such  lively  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  Bay  settlements  that  it  has  ever  been  held  in  high 
repute.  Little  or  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  Mr. 
Wood's  military  accomplishments.  Perhaps  he  joined 
the  artillery  as  a  sort  of  apprentice  at  martial  tactics. 

Clement  Coldam,  made  a  member  in  164/>,  ap- 
peared here  as  early  as  1G30.  And  his  recollection  of 
matters  pertaining  to  our  very  early  days  seems  to 
hnve  been  much  relied  on  in  after-years,  his  testimo- 
ny having  great  weight  in  ncveral  im|>ortnnt  lawHUttR. 
Not  much  iH  known  of  his  militiiry  achiuvementH.  A 
record  says  that  on  April  14, 1691,  "  Clement  Coldam 
and  Joseph  Hart  were  chosen  cannoners,  to  order  and 
look  after  the  great  guns."  If  that  means  him,  he 
must  have  been  a  very  old  man — about  ninety — ^but 
he  had  a  sou  Clement,  who  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
moved to  Gloucester  many  years  before. 

Thomas  Baker  had  experience  in  the  field  during 
the  great  King  Philip  War,  1G75,  being  one  of  the 
Lynn  company.  He  was  in  the  great  swnmp  fight  at 
South  Kingstcm,  U.  I.,  in  which  Ephraim  Ncwhall 
was  killed. 

This  member  of  the  artillery,  who  is  usually  called 
Captain  ThoniaA  Baker,  appears  to  have  been  a  grand- 
son of  Edward  Baker,  who  came  to  Lynn  as  early  as 
1630,  and  from  whom  "  Baker's  Hill,*'  in  Saugus,  re- 
ceived its  name,  behaving  settled  near  it.  From  him 
a  line  of  respectable  descendnnts  has  reached  down 
to  the  present  time.  Daniel  C.  Baker,  our  third 
mayor,  was  of  the  lineage.  And  in  several  other 
places  descendants  have  become  conspicuous. 

The  life  of  this  Captain  Thomas  Baker  was  so  illus- 
trative of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  people  of  that 
period  were  exposed,  and  withal  so  tinged  with  ro- 
mance, that  space  may  be  allowed  for  a  glimpse  or 
two.  He  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  at  Deer- 
field  on  the  terrible  night  of  February  29,  1704,  and 
carried  to  Canada.  He,  however,  the  next  year,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  escape.  Jn  or  about  the  year 
1715  he  married  Madam  Le  Beau,  whose  name  figures 
somewhat  in  the  history  of  that  period.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Otis,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  who, 
with  one  son  and  one  daughter,  wast  killed  by  the  In- 
dians on  the  night  of  June  27,  1689,  at  the  time  they 
destroyed  the  place.  She  was  then  an  infant  of  three 
months,  and  was,  with  her  mother,  carried  captive  to 
Canada  and  sold  to  the  French.  The  priests  took 
her,  baptized  her,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Chris- 
tine. They  educated  her  in  the  Romish  faith,  and 
she  passed  some  time  in  a  nunnery,  not,  however, 
taking  the  veil.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Frenchman,  thus  becoming  Madam  LcBeau, 
and  became  the  mother  of  two  or  three  children. 
Her  husband  died  about  1713.  And  it  was  very  soon 
after  that  her  future  husband.  Captain  Baker,  appears 
to  have  fallen  in  with  her.  He  was  attached  to  the 
commission  detailed  by  Governor  Dudley,  under 
John  Stoddard  and  John  Williams,  for  the  purpose  of 


negotiating  with  the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil  for  the 
release  of  prisoners  and  to  settle  certain  other  mat- 
ters, and  went  to  Canada.  From  Stoddard's  journal 
it  appears  that  there  was  much  trouble  in  procuring 
her  release,  and  when  it  was  obtained,  her  children 
were  not  allowed  to  go  with  her.  Her  mother  was 
also  opposed  to  her  leaving  Canada. 

After  her  return,  Christine  married  Captain  Baker, 
and  they  went  to  reside  at  Brookfield,  where  they  re- 
main e<l  till  1733.  They  had  several  children,  and 
among  their  di^scendanta  is  lion.  John  Wentworthy 
late  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois.  She  became 
a  Protestant  afler  marrying  Captain  Baker,  and  sub- 
stituted the  name  Margaret  for  Christine,  though 
later  in  life  she  seems  to  have  again  adopted  the  lat- 
ter. In  1727,  her  former  confessor.  Father  Siguenot, 
wrote  her  a  gracious  letter,  expressing  a  high  opinion 
of  her  and  warning  her  against  swerving  from  the 
faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  He  mentions 
the  happy  death  of  a  daughter  of  hers  who  had  mar- 
ried and  IWed  in  Quebec,  and  also  speaks  of  her 
mother,  then  living,  and  the  wife  of  a  Frenchman. 
This  letter  was  shown  to  Qovernor  Burnet,  and  he 
wrote  to  her  a  forcible  reply  to  the  arguments  it  con- 
tained in  favor  of  Romanism.  And  there  are,  or 
recently  were,  three  copies  of  the  letter  and  reply  in 
the  Boston  Athenseum.  The  mother  of  Christine 
had  children  by  her  French  husband,  and  Philip, 
Christine's  half-brother,  visited  her  at  BrookOeld. 

All  the  children  of  Captain  Baker  and  Christine, 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  excepting  the  first,  who 
was  a  daughter,  bearing  her  mother's  name,  were 
born  in  Brookfield.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  connection  was  a  happy  one.  They  held  a  very 
respectable  position,  and  he  was  the  first  representa- 
tive from  Brookfiehl.  He  was  indeed  once  tried  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court,  in  1727,  for  blasphemy,  but 
the  jury  acquitted  him.  The  oflense  consisted  in  his 
remarking,  while  discoursing  on  Qod's  providence  in 
allowing  Joseph  Jennings,  of  Brookfield,  to  be  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  "  If  I  had  been  with  the  Al- 
mighty I  would  have  taught  him  better." 

In  1733  Captain  Baker  sold  his  farm  in  Brookfield. 
But  this  proved  an  unfortunate  step,  for  the  purchas- 
er failed  before  making  payment,  and  their  circum- 
stances became  greatly  reduced.  They  were  a  short 
time  at  Mendon,  and  also  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  but 
finally  removed  to  Dover,  N.  H.  Poor  Christine,  in 
1736,  petitioned  the  authorities  of  New  Hampshire 
for  leave  to  "keep  a  house  of  public  entertainment" 
on  the  "  County  Rhoade  from  Dover  meeting-house 
to  Cocheco  Boome."  To  this  petition  she  signs 
her  name  "  Christine  baker,*'  and  mentions  that  she 
made  a  journey  to  Canada  in  hope  of  getting  licr 
children,  "but  all  in  vaino."  A  license  was  granted, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  she  kept  the  house  a  num- 
ber of  years.  She  died,  at  a  great  age,  February  23, 
1773,  and  an  obituary  notice  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Post, 
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Tlipru  seetna,  at  liral  siglit,  to  be  a  Utile  confusion 
of  datea  in  Che  foregoing,  or  poaeibly  some  mistake  iu 
peraonni  identity,  if  the  dated  in  the  foUowing  doiio- 
Hition  are  correct.  The  depa«itiou  ib  in  favor  of  a 
fcllow-Holdior,  Hnd  lieura  (lie  lIuIo  Juno  8,  1780 : 

-Th>il«[>o^llaBnrThaD>M  Il>k<r,  uf  IJ'b.  In  IIik  minly  uf  Kwi, 


Amrf  OumnuiHl  of  (Wpt.  Oinlntr.  mi  ItultM  nalD 

■tU  ud  In  ■•  HU  Riu'd  m  wnixiil,  In  or  alHOl  lb*  )mi  IS7S," 

The  deponent  atyles  hinuclf  of  Lynn,  but  it  rather 
appcnn  th&t  be  wm  (hen  of  Bro'ikneM.  ParhapH, 
liowcver,  he  woa  proud  to  atill  cull  biniBulf  of  Lynn, 
OT  merely  meant  tbot  ho  was  of  Lynn  ol  Iho  time  of 
thc"nte."     It  in  (ividuiil  (bill  bo  wim  Hoiuuwhiit  of  u 

The  King  Philip  Wur,  Ihat  lut  great  atru^gle  of 
the  red  men,  commenced  in  1670.  It  wbb  a  period 
when  all  the  energy  and  ull  the  potriotlum  were  put 
to  the  test — n  period,  bb  it  appeared  to  many,  of  life 
or  death.  And  our  people,  tliough  not  apparently 
exposed  In  immedinto  dunger,  responded  with  a 
promplnesa  worthy  of  ull  pruiMO.  The  tlien  capluin 
of  the  military  company  of  Lynn  woa  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, who  bad  been  a  resident  here  for  some  forty 
years,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  back  U> 
England,  where  be  gaiiud,  by  bis  bravery  in  the  par- 
liamentary army,  a  eoiiiiiiitc<ion  OB  captiiin  from  Oli- 
ver Cromwell.  He  wub  a  man  of  some  eceenlricitioa, 
but  yet  must  have  had  tlie  confidence  of  the  people. 
He  kept  the  tavern  near  Suugus  River  for  many 
years,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  Bome  respects  a 
model  landlord.     He  is  spoken  of  in  other  connec- 

It  ivould  not  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  men  furninbed  nor  the  amounts  raisol  in  reaponae 
to  the  public  calls  in  this  great  struggle;  but  Lynn 
(lid  her  full  share. 

Clur  limilJi  will  not  allow  of  nnich  di'.tail  regarding 
the  dllferent  wars  that  linve,  from  time  to  tiuiu,  spread 
their  alarms  through  the  land — the  French  and  In- 
dian Wars,  the  It^volution  and  the  subsequent  con- 
teats  down  to  the  great  Rebellion.  Nor  is  the  little 
that  could  be  given  necessary,  on  the  public  records 
and  local  hiatorics  abundantly  supply  all  needs  in 
that  direction;  to  say  nothing  of  the  nnmeroua  wur- 
like  eventu  incidentally  spoken  of  in  other  purla  of 
this  sketch,  aa  the  participnnla  came  under  notice. 
A  few  facts,  however,  ahonld  be  stated. 

During  the  French  und  Indian  War,  175-t-63,aome 
two  tboiiBund  French  Oalliolie  neutrala  were  sent  to 
MasanchiiBetla  to  be  quartered  in  diflerent  places. 
Lynn's  share  was  fourteen.  Their  proviaions  were 
unpplied  liy  Tiumiiis  Luwi^,  and  among  hia  items  of 
L-barge  were  four  linndrud  and  thirty-two  <juarls  of 
milk  at  six  pence  a  gallon.  A  company  marched 
from  Lynn  for  Canada,  May  23, 1758,  and  two  were 
killed. 


Then  we  come  down  to  the  Revolution.  Several 
Lynn  men  were  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19, 
177S,  the  opening  buttle  of  the  war,  and  four  were 
killed,— namely,  Abcdii^o  Ramsdell,  William  Flint, 
Thomas  Iladluv  and  l^iuiol  Townneiul.  On  the  28(1 
of  April  LynuchnseaCoinmiltcu  of  Safety,  cunsiitting 
of  Rev.  John  Treailwell,  minister  of  the  First  farisb. 
Rev.  Joaeph  Roby,  miniater  of  the  Third  I'urisb  aud 
Deacon  Daniel  Mansfiuld;  otbere  were  aflerwarda 
added,  among  them  Dr.  John  Flagg.  An  alarm  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  three  night  watcboa  eatali- 
liabed.  The  memorable  battle  of  Hunker  lllll  wna 
fonght  June  17,  177S.  The  Lynn  regiment  was  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  John  Mansfiehl.  It  iniiv 
tered,  but  did  not  reach  the  ground  in  time  to  tnko 
part  in  Ihec<>ii[|i.;l.  I<Nir  his  "romimucH- and  liiH-k- 
wardnesa  in  the  execution  of  duty,"  the  eulonol  waa 
ordered  before  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  twelve 
Beld-nfficers,  presided  overbyOcn.afeene,foundguilly 
and  ordered  to  be  cashiered.  The  patriotic  people  of 
Lynn  were  greatly  inortiAed  at  this  untoward  occur- 
rence, which,  however,  had  rather  the  effect  to  stimu- 
late their  leal  and  determination.  Lynn  furnished 
fur  the  war  two  colonels,  three  cagitaina,  five  lieuten- 
ants, five  sergeants,  six  corporals  and  about  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  privates,  which,  considering  the  then 
small  population,  waa  doing  remarkably  well.  Blie 
was  poor,  and  her  business  prostrated  during  the  war; 
ncvertheleaa,  in  177<>,  ahu  voIihI  filtccu  pounds  each 
to  the  company  of  eoldiera  furnished  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada,  and  ten  pounds  for  every  enlisting 
volunteer.  Shealao,in  1780. granted  ns  much  money 
as  would  purchase  two  thouaandveven  hundred  silver 
dolhira  to  pay  the  soldieis.  This  woa  liberal,  consid- 
ering the  tosses  by  the  deprersed  condlti<ni  of  the  cur- 
rency. Within  two  years  she  hud  grunted  for  war 
purposGfl  seventy  thousand  pounds,  old  tenor.  &fr. 
Lewis  remarks,  "A  soldier  of  the  Revolution  aiiys 
that,  in  17SI,  ho  aold  one  thousand  aovcn  humlred 
and  eighty  diilbira  of  jiiqier  iniincy  fur  thirty  dolliira 
in  silver."  Ily  thia,  something  may  l>e  seen  of  the 
town's  liberality.  In  the  proceasion  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  Lynn,  in  1828,  were 
over  forty  who  had  acrved  in  various  capacities  and 
for  various  terms  in  tlie  arntics  of  the  RevoluUou ; 
among  them  four  pensioners.  The  government  at 
that  day  waa  not  so  able  to  grant  pensions  as  it  at 
present  is,  and  hence  comparatively  few  were  on  the 
lists.  That  was  the  last  procession  in  which  moat  of 
them  ever  appeared — excepting  the  great  procession 
which  knowa  no  counter- march,  in  which  we  are  all 
moving  on,  and  from  which  every  one  of  them  bood 
dropped  out. 

Concerning  several  of  the  more  prominent  Lynu 
sohliera  who  acr veil  in  the  Revolution,  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  say  aonictbing ;  but  the  nllotled  space  ia 
so  limited  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  chary  of  its  use. 
So  deserving  a  commander  as  Colonel  K/ra  Newhall, 
however,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  entire  Bilence. 
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He  was  a  great-great-grandsou  of  Thomas  Newhall, 
the  first  white  person  born  in  Lynn,  and  was  captain 
of  the  Lynn  Minute  Men  at  the  opening  of  the  war; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  the  troops  from 
Salem,  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
Nor  was  he  present  at  the  battle  of  lUinker  Hill,  ns  he 
was  attached  to  Colonel  Mansfield's  regiment,  as 
senior  captain,  and  by  the  "  remissness  "  of  that  offi- 
cer was  kept  from  joining  the  gathering  squadrons. 
In  earlier  life  Colonel  Ezra  was  an  officer  in  the 
French  War  under  Colonel  Rugglcs.  Subsequently 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  wiis  major,  then  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  Colonel  Putnam*s  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  served  in  the  campaign  that  sealed  the  fate 
of  Burgoyne,  was  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  After  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue,  and  retained  the  oflice  till  his  death,  on 
the  fith  of  April,  1798,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  while  in  the  army 
he  was  very  popular  with  his  companions-in-arms. 
While  the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Winter  Hill 
some  dixsatisfaction  was  ninnifcsted  concerning  the 
rank  of  the  captains  and  other  olficers,  as  they  stood 
on  the  brigade  major's  books.  The  captains,  there- 
fore, on  the  27th  of  August,  1775,  held  a  meeting  and 
voted  to  "settle  the  rank  of  officers  by  lot,  and  abide 
thereby,'*  at  the  same  time  voting  that  Captain  Ezra 
Newhall  shoultl  rank  as  first  cnptaiii.  Indeed,  he 
seems  always  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  brave  and 
prudent  officer,  and  a  man  much  beloved.  He  lived 
in  the  house  still  standing  on  Boston  Street,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  recently  opened  Wyman 
Street.  After  the  Revolution  he  removed  to  Salem, 
purchased  an  estate  on  lOssex  Street,  and  there  died 
at  the  time  above  stated.  The  SaUm  Gazette ^  in  an 
obituary  notice,  said:  ''He served  his  country  in  the 
late  war  with  fidelity  and  honor ;  and  iu  civil  and  do- 
mestic life  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  faithful 
friend,  tender  husband  and  kind  parent  was  con- 
spicuous in  him.  Society  suffers  a  real  loss  by  his 
death." 

The  warlike  events  of  later  years  are,  or  should  be, 
so  familiar  to  eyery  reader  that  any  attempt  at  de- 
tails which  space  would  allow  would  be  far  from  sat- 
isfactory, and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  little 
more  than  bare  allusions. 

The  War  of  1812  was  essentially  a  naval  conflict, 
but  there  was  much  suffering  and  business  depression, 
and  above  all,  sharp  political  dissension.  At  times 
there  were  sudden  alarms  in  the  seaboard  settlements 
arising  from  threatened  descents  and  bombardments 
from  the  enemy's  8hi(>s  in  the  bay.  The  gallant  con- 
test between  the  English  frigate  "  Shannon  "  and  the 
American  frigate  "  Chesapeake,"  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1813,  was  witnessed  by  crowds  of  the  people  of  Lynn, 
who  not  only  climbed  the  hills,  but  clung  to  the  house* 
tops.  And  when  the  American  flsg  was  seen  to  strike, 
IJIJ 


many  a  sorrowful  eye  was  turned  away.  Watch  stations 
were  established  upon  several  heights,  and  two  or 
three  alarms  occurred  which  hastily  called  out  the 
soldiery  and  excited  the  people,  but  no  serious  con- 
flict took  place. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  military  interest  began  to  fall  into 
popular  disrepute.  It  had,  indeed  from  the  frequency 
of  exercise  required  and  other  exactions,  become  quite 
burdensome.  The  opposition  developed  especially  in 
the  shape  of  ridicule.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the 
saving  efibrts  of  the  uniformed  or,  as  they  were 
called,  the  volunteer  companies,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  matter  would  have  ended.  There  were  at 
this  time  three  handsomely  uniformed  and  well- 
drilled  companies, — namely,  the  Lynn  Artillery,  or- 
ganized in  1808;  the  Light  Infantry,  organized  in 
1812;  and  the  Rifle  Company,  organized  in  1818. 

Sometimes  totally  unfit  persons  were  designedly 
elected  as  officers,  and  the  district  "companies  of  the 
line"  at  times  amounted  to  little  more  than  tattered 
and  jeering  assemblages.  One  man  who  was  elected 
an  officer  in  a  We^t  Lynn  company  is  well  remem- 
bered. He  was  a  fellow  of  good  information  and 
bright  wit,  but  extremely  low  habits.  For  a  supply 
of  liquor  he  could  be  induced  to  play  in  any  rdU, 
On  a  certain  parade  day  he  appeared  mounted  on  a 
gaunt  roadster  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak  decorated 
profusely  with  conspicuous  and  ridiculous  badges. 
And  HO  he  cHpcrcd  around  as  long  as  he  could  retain 
his  scat.  Yet  the  fires  of  patriotism  had  by  no  means 
been  extinguished,  for  every  one  saw  the  necessity  of 
a  properly  organized  militia.  The  disaffection  was 
only  towards  the  existing  requirements.  And  the  re- 
sult of  the  popular  manifestations  was  a  radical 
change  in  the  laws.  And  from  that  time  to  this  the 
laws  have  been  modified  as  circumstances  required. 

The  Seminole  or,  as  it  was  often  called,  the  Florida 
War,  commenced  in  1835  and  continued  nearly  eight 
years.  It  cost  the  United  States  some  ten  million 
dollars  and  several  thousand  lives.  There  were  ro- 
mantic as  well  as  bloody  features  pertaining  to  this 
war.  Its  precipitating  cause  seems  to  have  been 
some  indignities  offered  the  wife  of  Osceola,  a  chief  of 
the  Seminoles.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English  trader 
who  married  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  was  of  a 
most  determined  and  persistent  character.  So  pro- 
longed was  the  war  that  the  people  became  very  im- 
patient, and  with  their  complaints  and  censures  min- 
gled ridicule,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  best  and 
bravest  army  ofllcers  were  detailed  for  the  service.  A 
sharpshooting  poet  in  1839  thus  delivered  himself: 

*'  Kver  wince  Uie  ciration, 

ny  Uic  lN»t  CAlciiUtion, 
The  Klorida  War  hna  been  raging ; 

And  *tiii  our  expectaUon 

That  the  last  conflagration 
Will  find  ua  the  aaine  contest  waging  I  '* 

Perhaps  the  incident  in  the  Seminole  War  that 
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most  nearly  touchiiii  the  people  of  Lynn  was  the  Iobb 
of  Kobcrt  U.  Muiige,  a  young  offlucr,  prouiising  and 
much  beloved.  He  wua  a  aoii  of  Beiijamiu  Miiilge,  a 
Dntive  of  Lynn  itiid  for  iniiny  yeaM  one  of  her  moat 
[irominenl  dtiiteiiB.  Liouluniknl  Mudgo  grndimtiid  hL 
the  West  Pohit  Military  Academy  in  1633,  and  in 
1835  was  ordered  to  Florida  to  take  part  m  the  Sem- 
inole Wiir  na  lieutenant  under  Major  l>nde.  lie  waa 
killed  at  Wiihlacooehio,  together  with  the  whole 
company  of  one  buudred  und  eeventeen,  with  Uie  ex- 
ception of  three. 

The  Mexican  War  commenced  in  1S4G.  Lynn  fiir- 
tkished  twenty  volunteers,  no  epecial  call  being  made. 

In  1632  the  threata  of  revolt  in  South  CttroUna  and 
her  apparent  detcmiinntion  ta  break  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  the  xoul  oiid  onilericiil  vigor  of  liur  atjilus- 
men,  the  drilling  of  her  troops,  all  tended  to  create 
serious  apprebenaion  in  every  quarter.  And  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  unflinching  deterniinatian  of  Preai' 
dent  Jackaon,  his  warnings  and  doclurntiona,  ca|)ec- 
jully  na  embodied  in  hit!  famous  proclnmation,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  rebellion  would  then  have  been 
precipitated.  But  Lhul  extremity  was  reserved  for  the 
next  generation.     And  it  cikme. 

The  history  of  the  great  Rebellion,  tbe  lirst  overt 
act  of  which  was  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  is  so  familiar  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  a  few  facta  specially  pertaining  to  Lynn. 
In  five  hours  alter  President  Lincoln's  lintt  reiiiiisi- 
Uon  fur  troo|is  srrived  Lynn  had  two  full  companies 
armed  and  ready  for  duly.  And  early  the  next  day, 
April  Ilith,  tlioy  departed  to  meet  the  foe.  The  two 
companies  formed  a  part  of  the  Eighth  MaasBchuaetta 
Regiment,  and  were  Company  D,  tbe  Lynn  Light 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Captain  George  T.  Newball, 
and  Company  F,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Hud' 
Min,  Jr.  The  regimental  officers  belonging  to  Lynn 
were  Timothy  Munroe,  colonel;  lidward  W.  Ilinks, 
lieutenant-colonel;  Epliraim  A.  Ingalts,  qunrternins- 
tor ;  Roland  G.  Usher,  paymaster ;  Itiiwmau  U.  Ureed, 
surgeon  ;  Warren  Tupley,  assistant  surgeon;  Horace 
E.  Munroe,  quartermasier  sergeant.  Many  volunteers 
atood  ready  and  would  have  gone  had  there  been 
for  equipment.  Com  puny  D  marched  olT  with  sixty 
privates,  and  Company  F  with  seventy-aix.  The  seal 
thus  enrly  kindled  did  not  abate  during  the  whole 
war.  Every  call  for  troops  was  quickly  und  fully  re- 
apondod  to,  and  everything  done  that  could  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  brave  ones  upon  the  field.  Lynn 
furnished  three  thousiiml  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  soldiers,  which  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  more 
than  her  full  quota.  Enthusiastic  war  meetings  were 
from  time  to  time  held.  And  the  principal  vic- 
tories were  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  by  bon- 
fires and  oilier  Jiiyful  dcnionatrations.     Many  of  her 


gallant  sons  fell  on  the  field ;  others  lost  their  lives  by 
iscs  contracted  during  the  campaigns,  nnd  Still 
others  have  pitased  away  in  the  common  course  of  na- 
ture since  the  alarms  of  war  have  censed.  Many 
pcneefully  lie  in  the  Saldiera'  IiOt  in  tbe  bcaiititul 
I'ine  Grove  Cemetery,  while  others  rest  in  more  se- 
cluded sepulchres,  or  with  their  fatlicrs  in  the  older 
burial-places,  their  graves  Wing  strewn  on  every  re- 
turning "  Memorial  Day  "  with  fresh  llowers  by  sur- 
viving comrades  and  loving  kindred.  By  fur  the 
greater  number,  however,  still  sleep  upon  the  battle- 
field. A  stately  Soldiers'  Klonument  was  erected  in 
City  Hall  B.iuare  in  1ST3.  It  is  an  allegorical  and 
classic  work  of  art  in  bronze,  cost  at  Munich,  in  Ba- 
varia, and  coat  $30,n(>0. 

'ITie  Orand  Army  of  the  Jieputi/io  in  J.,yim.- — Gen. 
Lander  Encampment,  Post  5,  is  said  Vo  be  the  largest 
in  the  country.  But  its  ranks  are  thinning  out  as 
member  alter  member  Is  drntlcd  into  that  army  which 
marches  on  witli  ueuauleas  step,  and  knows  no  couu- 
termurch. 

As  population  hicreuses,  Ibo  laws  governing  our 
State  military  affaira  are  constantly  undergoing 
changes,  and  it  would  be  useleas  to  attempt  here  any- 
thing like  a  historical  account  of  the  alt«rationa  even 
during  the  last  forty  years.  The  organizations  have 
come  to  he  essentially  voluntary  rather  than  compul- 
sory. And  the  people  have  never  been  backward  in 
sanctioning  the  moat  liberal  pruvisioD  fur  the  disci- 
pline and  comfort  of  her  soldiery. 

Our  present  military  organ irjitions  are  the  Light 
Infantry  {Comiuiny  D)  and  the  Wooldredge  Gudela 
(Company  I),  l>oth  in  high  reput«.  There  is  al>o  tbe 
Lynn  City  Guards  Veteran  Association. 

It  is  quite  within  the  recollection  of  the  writer  that 
the  newspaper  reader  often  saw  at  the  close  of  an 
ohitnary  notice  tbe  phrase  "  He  wa.H  a  soldier  of  the 
Itevolution."  But  it  is  never  seen  nt  this  day.  It  is 
said  that  the  last  person  to  whom  a  pension  was  paid 
on  account  of  the  Revolutionary  War  died  at  Wood- 
stock, N.  H.,  early  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven. 
She  was  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Abigail  S.  Tilton. 
Is  it  not  a  solemn  thought  that  all  of  the  brave  onea 
who  fought  for  our  liberties  at  that  trying  period  have 
lain  down  to  that  prolonged  rest  from  which  they  will 
be  aroused  only  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  that 
summons  them  and  all  of  us  fur  final  review  and  in- 
spection t  And  is  it  not,  too,  a  sulcmii  tliought  that 
the  remnant  of  the  Grand  Army  of  our  day,  who  took 
the  field  for  the  maintenance  of  those  liberties,  are 
fiiBt  joining  the  throng  of  their  martial  fathers  f  A 
few  years  more,  and  the  last  soldier  will  have  marched 
away,  and  the  "Grand  Army  of  the  Republic"  sur- 
vive in  memory  only  as  a  vestige  of  the  heroism  of 
the  past. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

LYNN— (Cbn/tniKjd). 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

TV  CM  IlHrftuff-CroMnd^  wilk  f^Unphg  and  Nniiem  of  &*m4  Who  JAb 
llurt— Other  BmrM-Pltieet  mmd  OmMf«ri<t— JfcMoriol  Doff—AMdaml 
JViMTol  CWatoMC 


"  Th«  eold  (Ufk  grave— thera  la  no  c»r«, 
Mo  |Mln  nor  gloom, 
Within  the  tomb ; 
The  wicked  otsm  from  troubling  there.** 


"  It  18  wise  for  us  to  recur  to  the  history  of  our  an- 
cestors. Those  who  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as 
a  link  connecting  the  past  with  the  future,  in  the 
transmission  of  life  from  their  ancestors  to  their  pos- 
terity— do  not  perform  their  duty  to  the  world.  To  be 
faithful  to  ourselves,  we  must  keep  our  ancestors  and 
IKNiterity  within  reach  and  gniHp  of  our  tht)ught8  and 
aflections — living  in  the  memory  and  retrospection  of 
the  past,  and  ho])ing  with  ufVcction  and  aire  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.  We  arc  true  to  ourselves 
only  when  we  act  with  becoming  pride  for  the  blood 
we  inherit,  and  which  we  are  to  transmit  to  those 
who  shall  soon  fill  our  places."  So  wrote  Daniel 
Webster,  and  who  will  not  subscribe  to  its  truthfulness 
and  wisdom?  No  apology  is  needed  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  extended  notice  of  the  burial-places  of  Lynn, 
for  such  consecrated  grounds  always  possc.<*8  a  touch- 
ing interest — to  the  old,  because  there  lie  the  departed 
kindred  and  friends  of  earlier  years ;  to  the  young, 
because  there  they  see,  fast  gathering  around,  the 
loved  ones  from  the  broken  household  and  the  charmed 
circle  of  glad  companionship.  In  these  oflen-shunned 
retreats  lie  those  who  have  made  the  history  of  the 
place;  and  who  could  be  more  worthy  than  they  of 
grateful  remembrance  ? 

One  of  the  first  objects  in  commencing  a  settlement 
was  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  as  all  realize  that  such  a  place  will  surely  be 
needed,  whatever  other  seeming  necessities  may  be 
dispensed  with.  True,  the  dead  would  rest  just  as 
quietly  by  the  stony  wayside  or  in  the  weedy  bog,  as 
in  a  flowery  bed  or  beneath  a  marble  monument ;  but 
to  the  sorrowing  kindred  there  is  something  repugnant 
in  thinking  of  them  as  resting  in  a  dreary,  uncared- 
for  spot  The  Indians,  even,  had  great  regard  for  the 
remains  of  their  departed  ancestors;  and  woe  betide 
the  daring  enemy  who  would  desecrate  the  rude  ne- 
cropolis upon  the  sunny  hillside. 

But  yet  with  what  diflercnt  feelings  do  the  living 
think  of  the  last  resting-place  they  are  destined  to 
occupy.  Some  would  lie  in  a  sequestered  spot,  where 
the  soothing  dirge  of  sighing  trees  is  ever  lieanl ; 
some  would  lie  on  the  ocean  shore,  where  the  spent 
waves  murmur  a  ceaseless  lament ;  some  would  lie  in 
the  art-adorned  cemetery,  whither  the  steps  of  pensive 
wanderers  may  tend  at  thoughtful  hours  ;  some  would 


lie  in  the  centre  of  the  busy  life  they  loved  so  well, 
but  which  no  longer  can  disturb  or  charm;  and  some 
would  have  their  mortal  remains  dii«solved  in  the  cru- 
cible of  cremation.    8:iys  John  Anster : 

*'  If  I  might  chooM  where  my  tired  limbe  shall  He 
When  my  tusk  here  it  done,  the  oak*e  green  cnA 
ShiUl  rieo  aboTo  my  gravA— a  lltUe  mound 
Baleed  in  some  cheerful  village  cemetery. 
And  I  could  wish  that  with  unceasing  sound 
A  lonely  mountain  rill  was  murmuring  by 
In  musio  through  the  long  soft  twilight  hour. 
And  let  the  hand  of  her  whom  I  love  beet 
Plant  round  the  bright,  green  grave  thom  fnigrant  flowers 
In  whose  deep  bells  the  wild  bee  lores  to  rest. 
And  should  the  robin  fh>m  some  neighboring  tree 
Pour  his  enchanted  song— Oh  I  softly  tread. 
For  sure  if  aught  of  earth  can  soothe  the  dead. 
He  still  must  love  that  pensive  melody.** 

And  then  our  own  Lewis  pleadingly  enjoins  : 

*'  0,  bury  me  not  in  the  dark  old  woods, 

Where  the  sunbeams  never  shine  ; 
Wlioro  minglre  Uie  mist  of  tlie  mountain  floods 

WiUt  the  dew  of  the  dismal  pine  I 
But  bury  me  deep  by  the  bright  blue  sea, 

1  hnvo  loved  in  life  so  well ; 
Whoro  tite  winds  may  come  to  my  i|ilrlt  free, 

And  the  sound  of  the  ocean  shell. 

**  0,  bury  me  not  in  the  churchyard  old. 

In  the  slime  of  the  doleful  tomb  I 
Where  my  bones  may  be  thrust,  ere  their  lifls  Isoold, 

To  the  damp  of  a  drearier  gloom  1 
Dnt  bury  me  deep  by  the  bright  blue  sea. 

Where  the  friends  whom  I  love  have  been; 
Where  the  sun  may  shine  on  the  grsss  tnrf  fkee, 

And  llio  rains  keep  it  over  grenn  I  ** 

And  thus  sings  Bcattie  : 

"  Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown  : 
Mine  be  the  breesy  hill  that  skirts  the  down; 

Where  a  green  grassy  turf  Is  all  I  crave 
With  hnre  and  tliere  a  violet  bestmwn, 

KMt  by  a  brmik  or  fountain's  ninmniring  wave; 

And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave.** 

The  early  settlers,  with  most  unaccountable  irrever- 
ence, had  little  regard  for  the  resting-places  of  their 
dead,  often  allowing  rank  weeds  and  brambles  to 
flourish,  and  wandering  animals  to  roam  at  will  over 
the  reserved  acres.  Whittier  alludes  to  this  in  these 
touching  lines  : 

"  Our  vales  are  sweet  with  fern  and  rose, 
Our  hills  are  maple^crowned  ; 
But  not  from  them  our  fathers  chose 
The  village  bnrylng-ground. 

"  The  dreariest  qwt  in  all  the  land 
To  death  they  set  apart; 
With  scanty  grace  from  Nature*s  hand, 
And  none  from  that  of  art,** 

But  these  later  generations  of  their  children  have 
in  a  measure  atoned  for  their  strange  remissness  by 
consecrating  beautiful  cemeteries,  in  which  sometimes 
apiKMir  monuments  so  costly  and  decorative  that  the 
mind  is  liable  to  be  led  from  meditation  on  the  vir- 
tues of  those  they  commemorate  to  admiration  of 
them  as  works  of  art  or  disapprobation  of  them  as 
monuments  of  ostentation  and  extravagance. 
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Tub  Old  BuHYiNa-(inoUND  of  Lynn  it  in  ihe 
wraterly  part  of  Iho  cily-  It  is  not  known  with  ccr- 
Ukinty  when  the  firat  ititermentB  wtre  mudc  there. 
The  etunea  are  no  cerUiin  index,  fur  tlie  oldest  one 
bcare  llie  itutu  KiOS,  and  niiiltitudc4  muut  liuvo  been 
buried  ihero  Dcfom  that  time.  There  rest  the  early 
fulhera  and  mothers  of  llie  place,  and  many  whose 
latenU  and  virtuous  iktda  made  them  coniipicuoui  in 
their  own  day  und  gcneraliun. 

The  first  burial  in  thia  ancient  place,  so  far  as  is 
certainly  known,  was  in  1637,  when  the  remains  ol 
John  Bancroft,  ancestor  of  the  dlalingnished  histo- 
rian and  Btateaman,  George  Bancrotl,  were  laid  there. 
And  it  was  on  the  1st  of  A  pril,  1687,  that  the  remains 
of  Thomas  Nowhall,  the  first  white  person  bnrn  in 
Lynn,  was  buried  there,  lie  had  died  at  the  age  of 
flfly-Meven  years.  The  (ildeitt  atone  bears  this  inscrip- 
tioD  ;  "Mere  lyeth  ye  bod/ of  John  ClilTord.  Died 
June  ye  17,  1698,  in  ye  GS  year  of  his  age."  The  fig- 
ure nine,  by  some  Bncrilcginua  intruder,  was,  eighty 
yeara  ago,  altered  in  a  rnugli  way,  hi  na  to  resemble  a 
two,  and  that  has  led  some  to  the  erroneous  belief 
that  there  was  a  burial  hero  as  early  aa  1028. 

For  some  two  centuries  no  complete  record  of  in- 
terments here  seems  to  have  been  kept,  but  since  the 
law  80  required,  the  town  and  city  clerks  have  been 
faithful  in  recording. 

Mr.  John  T.  Moulton,  a  worthy  native,  a  few  yeura 
sinco  had  alt  [he  inscriptions  copied  and  pnblishcd  in 
Ihe  Pcabady  Institute  Oillcctiona, — a  labor  of  love 
for  which  he  is  d>:scrviiit;  of  Ihe  highcut  cinninonda- 
tion. 

A  few  of  the  epitaphs  in  this  ancient  gathering- 
place  of  the  dead  will  be  given  ;  but  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  very  often  happens  that  the  name  of 
one  of  the  mnst  worthy  and  usefnl  is  not  so  perpetu- 
ated, while  that  of  another,  whose  memory  elicits  no 
sentiment  of  reverence,  ia  blazoned  on  a  jioinpons 
monument.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  ihat 
many,  inspired  by  ardent  love  for  their  native  place, 
were  overtaken  by  the  fell  destroyer  when  far  away, 
never  again  to  meet  those  of  their  generation  till 
the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

Churchyard  lore  is  not  usually  very  refined  in  dic- 
tion, however  lender  in  sentiment,  and  the  simple, 
unlettered  record  is  sometiinea  more  touchiug  than 
the  studied  and  stately.  But  a  countless  multitude, 
of  whose  numua  even  there  is  no  record,  arc  there  at 
rest,  among  them,  perhaps,  "  some  mute,  inglorious 
Milton,"  or  some  heroic  Waahington.  Certainly  a 
Lost  of  the  godly  men  and  women  of  the  early  days 
are  sleeping  there,  to  be  aroused  only  at  the  last 
trumpet's  sound ;  and  theirs  must  be  the  brightest 
dreams,  should  dreams   come  in  that  night  ol   cen- 


The  few  epitaphs  for  which  space  can  he  afforded 
in  this  connecliou  will,  for  convenience,  be  arranged 
atpliabetically. 


'■  Pncluiu  Id  Uia  iltlil  at 


Few  ever  had  the  cnpftcily  to  so  win  the  esteem  of 
the  young  people  of  his  generation  us  did  this  youth- 
ful clergyman.  lie  poisoxsoil  uncommon  talents  and 
an  uncommonly  felicitous  way  uf  exprcosing  hia 
views  and  convictions.  He  mingled  fVecly  with  those 
of  all  denominations,  was  neither  bigoted  nor  heter- 
odox, and  hia  early  death  was  deoply  felt  as  a  serious 
loss  to  the  community. 


Mr.  Atwill  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  At  one 
time  he  lived  in  the  ancient  house  that  stood  on  the 
centre  of  the  Common,  a  little  west  of  the  pond,  but 
now  stands  on  the  easterly  sideof  Whiting  Street  nod 
which  ia  Ihe  oldest  building  in  Lynn  of  which  the 
date  of  erection  is  positively  known.  It  was  huilt  in 
lliSS  for  the  residuucc  of  the  parish  sexton.  Mr.  At- 
will  kept  the  almahousu  for  nmny  years  liefure  ibi  re- 
moval, in  1819,  from  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  to  Tower  Hill.  A  son  of  his,  Zachariah, 
Jr.,  was  a  sea  captain,  and,  it  is  said,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic some  lifly  times  without  the  loss  of  a  seaman. 

Mr.  Baker  was  drafted  November  VI,  167n,  to  aotva 
in  King  Philip's  War,  and  was  in  the  Narragansett 
fight.  In  1G94  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Arlillcry,  and  is  spoken  of  more  at  large 
in  other  pages  of  this  sketch. 

"Ill  iwiiiiorf  of  Ai»«ll.n>nl  (wii  of  Mr.  J.>l>nD»lliinl,  urnolnn), 


loCUrMI,  KbL'<:XXI,    Mmu 


LYNN. 
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Biit  be  who  oonqnered  all  diaoaMS  muat 
Find  one  who  throws  him  down  Into  the  dint 
A  chymlet  near  to  an  adepttat  ooroe, 
LrdTce  hen>,  thrown  by  his  caput  mortnum 
Keador,  pliyslRians  dio  as  others  do  ; 
rreparo,  fur  iltuii  to  llthi  art  Itastonliig  too.** 

"  My  widow'd  mother, 

My  only  eitrtlily  friend, 

Krected  this  monument 

To  tell  each  trateller, 

Who  looks  this  way, 

That  underneath  tills  stone 

RestN  the  ashes  of  her  only  son, 

Jusinh  Hurrago,  wliu  died  Doc.  13tlt,  1707, 

Aged  21  years. 

Oft  do  we  pee  the  tender  bnd  of  hope, 
Ofienlng  Its  beauties  to  the  morning  light, 
When  lot  a  frost  cuts  down  Iho  tender  plant, 
And  letels  all  our  prospects  with  the  dust.** 

**  Here  lyes  burled  the  body  of  tlie  Honorable  John  Burrill,  Esq , 
who  died  Decem^r  Ui*  Anno  ChrlstI,  MDGCXXI.    ^tatls  LXIV. 

'*  Alas  I  our  |iatn>n's  dead  I  the  rountry— court — 
The  rlinrrli->ln  IniirN,  nil  ra*lio  Ihn  m|Nirt ; 
(2ri«i%(>d  thai  mi  pi<iy,  ii<>  iitUNlnihig  htimo. 
No  counsel,  gravity,  no  eloquence. 
No  genenniM  tcni|ior,  graTltating  to 
Those  honors,  which  thoy  did  upon  him  throw, 
Gould  stay  his  fate,  or  their  dear  Burrill  save 
From  a  contagious  sickness  and  the  grave. 
The  adjacent  towns  this  luns  reluctant  bear. 
But  widowed  Lynn  sustains  tite  greatest  share : 
Yet  Jojrs  In  being  guardian  of  his  dust 
Until  the  resurrection  of  the  Just.** 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Burrill  wns  on  the  western 
slope  of  Tower  Ilill,  and  there  he  died,  leaving  no 
children.  The  "cont'igious  sickness"  which  proved 
fatal  was  small -pox.  He  was  well  known  throughout 
the  province,  was  much  in  public  life,  and  sustained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  legislator.  He  was  ten  years 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  greatly  respected  for  his 
ability  and  urbanity  in  conducting  public  business. 

*Mn  memory  of  BIr.  Thomas  ClteoTor,  a  soldier  of  the  ReTolution, 
who  died  Jan.  28, 182.1,  .£t  00. 

"  Receive,  0  earth,  his  faded  form. 
In  thy  cold  bosom  let  it  lie, 
Safe  lot  It  rest  from  every  storm. 
Soon  must  It  rise,  no  more  to  die.** 

**  The  Rev.  Joshna  W.  Downing,  A.  M.    Died  July  Ifi,  1830,  aged  20." 

Mr.  Downing  was  one  of  I^ynn's  most  promising 
young  men.  Jle  was  a  son  of  Klijah  J)owiiiiig,  a  cabi- 
net-maker, who  lived  on  North  Common  Street,  corner 
of  Park.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  at 
first  intended  to  pursue  the  profession  of  law,  but 
becoming  converted,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
preachers  in  the  denomination,  insomuch  that  at 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  opulent  churches  of  the  order  in 
New  England, — the  Bromfield  Street  Church,  in 
J  Boston. 

**  This  monnment  Is  Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  John  Flagg,  Emi.,  In 
whom  remarkable  temperance,  uniform  prudence,  nnalfected  modesty, 
afTectionate  humanity  and  dllTttsivo  benevolence  shone  conspicuous 
among  the  virtues  which  graced  his  character,  endeared  him  to  his 
fsmily  and  friends,  and  secured  him  the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  had 
the  happiness  to  know  him. 


"  As  a  physldaB,  his  ddll  was  emineiit,  and  bis  practice  extenaivs 
and  suoosssfol. 

"To  Death,  whose  triumph  be  had  so  often  deUyed  and  repelled,  but 
could  not  entirely  prevent,  he  at  last  himself  submitted  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1703.  In  the  MHli  year  of  his  ago. 

**  Heav'n  now  refiays  his  virtues  and  his  deeds. 
And  endless  life  the  stroke  of  death  sooeseds.** 

Dr.  Flagg  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1761,  and 
eight  years  after  settled  as  a  physician  in  Lynn,  where 
he  soon,  by  his  integrity,  affability  and  skill,  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all.  He  was  active  and  pa- 
triotic during  the  trying  Revolutionary  period,  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775,  and  com- 
missioned as  a  colonel.  Dr.  James  Gardner,  for 
many  years  a  public-spirited  and  highly-respected 
practitioner  here,  married  his  only  daughter.  Dr. 
Flagg  lived  at  the  eastern  end  of  Marion  Street,  in 
the  same  house  in  which  the  famous  merchant,  Wil- 
liam Gray,  was  born  some  twenty  years  before. 

*'(2ni>rKo  Crny,  llio  I.ytin  llornilt,  a  native  of  Scotlaml,  died  at  l>ynn, 
Fob.  28,  I  MR,  aged  7H  years.** 

This  eccentric  individual  lived  alone  for  many 
years  in  what  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appearance,  a 
retired  and  forlorn  retreat,  little  better  than  a  bram- 
bly  bog,  though  near  a  public  road.  Further  notice 
of  him  appears  elsewhere. 

**  Tills  monument  Is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hart,  son 
of  Mr.  Joseiih  A  Eunice  Uart    Obt  July  18,  18uS,  JSt.  2i. 

"  Farewell  to  friends,  to  science  k  to  time, 
God  bids  me  loave  you  all,  though  in  my  prime, 
raronlii,  mourn  not,  though  I*m  the  fourth  young  soo 
That  Gud  hatii  called,  he  still  doth  leave  you  one^ 
Grieve  not  for  me,  but  for  the  living  grieve, 
*Tis  thsy  who  die,  it  Is  the  dead  who  live.** 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  well  remembers  hearing 
in  early  childhood,  a  sister  of  the  deceased  often 
speak  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  of  hia  lovely 
character,  especially  of  his  amiability.  He  seems  to 
have  been  ambitious  of  leaving  the  toilsome  occupa- 
tion of  farmer,  and  preparing  for  usefulness  in  some 
learned  profession,  and  was  a  student— in  Harvard 
College,  it  is  believed — at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
family  greatly  mourned  his  loss,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood partook  in  the  sorrow.  The  epitaph  refers  to 
three  bnithcrs  who  had  gfine  before  him,  leaving  him 
the  last  but  one  of  all  the  sons  of  the  stricken  parenta. 
The  epitaphs  of  thene  three  follow,  and  they  are  all 
uncommonly  impressive  in  sentiment  and  tenderly 
expressed : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  t  Burrill  Hart,  Obt  Nov.  ISth  A 
Dec  8th,  178C,  Aet  18  A  II  yean^  Sons  of  Joseph  and  Knnica  Hart. 


**  These  lovely  youths  resigned  their  brsalh. 
Prepared  to  live  A  ripe  for  death ; 
Tou  blooming  yontlis  who  view  this  stons^ 
Ijoam  early  deatli  may  be  your  own. 
The  IionI,  who  hath  all  s»v*n*lgn  |mwer. 
Cut  short  the  lovely  opening  flower. 
The  sisler*s  Joy,  the  parent*s  hope, 
Submit  to  death's  relentless  slivke.** 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Bnrrlll  Hart,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  A 
Mrs.  Enniee  Hart,  who  died  Mot.  19,  170A,  Aged  7  years. 
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rarmliud  JiHt  to  titiMiii  and  plHsk'd  In  but*, 

Angrll  balisM  lilin  n|iii  fur  Joy*  (a  Mm*, 

AuJ  caJl'd  1.7  (lul'i  cuimiuio]  thslr  l<ivUiM  Ihhns." 

Joseph  Hurt,  the  afflicted  father  nf  these  pnimUing 
youths,  wua  n  rnrnier,  nml  lived  in  the  oncient  hoiiao 
that  Btood  on  IJiniton  Street  at  the  corner  of  Nurtli 
Federal.  He  owtietl  uH  the  land  od  the  west  side  of 
the  street  up  to  Walnut,  and  raised  corn,  potatoea  and 
the  usual  proOucU  for  fiiinily  consumption,  together 
with  iar^e  qiiuiititieB  of  flux,  whji^h  was  wrought  into 
■  dunthle  though  not  elegant  kind  of  cloth.  Mnt. 
Kuiiiuo  Hart,  mother  of  the  dccuiwcil  youtlia,  waa  a 
granddaughter  of  Hon.  Elieneaor  Burrill,  who  occu- 
pied the  extensive  farm  at  Swampscott,  a  [>ortion  of 
which  wui  lately  owned  by  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudgo, 
deceased.  The  ancitint  fartn-house  in  which  Mr.  Bur- 
rill lived  is  still  standing  near  the  elegant  stone  villa 
of  Mr.  Mudge. 


,  bla  pistr  H  ■  Obria- 


Bajul  ta  U 


The  Second  OongreKatioiial  Church  of  Lynn 
the  firel  Unitarian,  and  to  the  present  day 
the  only  society  of  that  denomination  hi're.  Major 
Uitchings,  to  uHe  the  military  titio  liy  which  he  was 
popularly  known,  wua  a  native  of  that  part  of  Lynn 
which  is  now  Saugus.  Hia  wife,  who  was  a  woman 
of  much  force  of  character,  was  a  sister  of  Colonel 
James  Rohinson,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  hrat 
postraostei'  of  Lynn.  Tliey  had  no  children  of  their 
own,  but  adopted  one  or  two,  whom  they  reared  with 
the  watchful  care  of  true  parents.  Mr.  Hilchinga 
kept  a  West  India  goods  store  on  Boston  Street, 
corner  of  North  Fedenil,  and  did  a  fair  village  busi- 
nesa,  ihough  it  yielded  nothing  beyond  a  comfortable 


ui.ei..  u 


purl!),." 


The  loss  nf  Mr.  Maaaey  to  the  community  was  se- 
riously felt.  He  was  an  active,  useful  citizen,  his 
services  hcing  in  constant  demand  wherever  strict 
personal  integrity  and  prudence  were  required.  He 
took  an  important  part  in  the  management  of  puhlic 
affiiirs,  and  filled  several  of  thehigherofflces of  public 
trust.  At  the  organ  izalion,  in  182S,  of  the  Lynn  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company,  that  still  remarkably 
successful  inctitution,  he  waa  chosen  secretary,  and 
held  the  oflicu  till  his  death.     He  was  an  industrious 


blackHniiih,  hii  shop  and  dwelling  beino:  o 
Avenue,  a  few  rods  west  of  I-'edwa!  StreeL 


:h  respected.  In  lO'Jli  the  town  granted  him  lib- 
erty to  "Sett  up  It  pewe  in  y*  east  end  of  y'  meeting- 
house Between  y*  east  dowre  &  the  si 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  meuiher  of  ihe  Ganerai 
Court,  and  perished  in  a  great  snow-storm  while  on 
hin  way  from  Bosltm.  Itwos  a  violent  storm,  continu- 
ing two  days— the  2illh  and  30th  of  January.  He 
waa  a  son  of  Thomas  Newhall,  the  firat  white  jienon 
liorn  in  Lynn,  and  the  father  of  eleven  children,  all 
of  whom  survived  him.  Many  deacendantu  of  his  are 
yet  remaining  in  Lynu. 

"  Han  Ita  burM  tlia  bsdir  or  hi' 7jukaiu  Kannoil,  *ho  dapu>^  Ifal* 

nr<i  rtb,  ibs  iit,  ma,  >s«i  m  >«™." 

"  ttui  IjiM  butlnl  tha  bud^  or  Doc>  JonElhan  Norwtnl,  who  te- 
pirlad  llila  life  Uinli  isili.  ITSl.  In  r  31«  jeia  of  lili  tfa." 

These  two  stones  are  in  memory  of  father  and  son, 
Zadieus,  the  father,  was  keeper  of  the  old  Anchor 
Tavern,  wbich,  us  "  Niirwooil's  Tavern,"  augmented 
in  fame  to  the  close  uf  provincial  daya.  He  is 
Bpoken  of  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Dr.  Jonathan, 
the  son,  waa  a  weli-edueuted  physician,  and  lived  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Common,  between  Mall  and 
Park  Streela.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771. 
His  death,  March  I'i,  1782,  was  occasioned  by  in- 
juries rccciveil  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
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Mr.  Orgin  was  one  of  the  youthful  patriots  who  took 
the  field  in  the  Revolution,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
Bome  time  a  drummer. 

**  llnre  limbiirioil  llinlHMly  of  Mr.  Wlllliim  PnrkliMi,  %  fEnntloman  of 
libeiml  wliiciiilon.  lie  wmi  brad  at  JIanranI  College,  aiid  ooiiimoiiced 
Maater  of  Arts  in  y  year  1761.  He  was  Jiutly  admired  for  bit  uncom- 
mon aliililice,  natural  and  acquired  ;  hie  literature,  exemplary  piety, 
modeity,  meekneM^  and  many  oilier  humane  and  GlirleUaB  Tirtuei 
which  rendered  him  lotely  in  etery  relation  of  life.  He  died  of  a  feter 
Ocf  y*  9, 1706,  and  in  the  28«k  year  of  bia  age.** 

*'  Mary  Pitcher. 
1738-1813.** 

This  Bimplo  inscription  on  a  ncnt  headstone  per- 
petuates the  name  of  one  who  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  "  Moll  Pitcher,  the  fortune-teller  of 
Lynn."  A  somewhat  extended  notice  of  her  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

"  Tlie  Fint  Church  of  Christ  in  Lynn  erected  this  monnuMnt  to  the 
memory  of  their  faithful  and  much  esteemed  brother,  beacon  Nathaniel 
Sargent.    He  died  September  23,  1798,  aged  38  years. 

**  1  am  Uie  resurrection  and  the  life  snith  the  Iledoemer.** 

"The  Tomb  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Sliopard.  The  memory  of  the  Just  is 
blessed.  Mrs.  Mary  Shrpard  died  March  28,  1710,  Aet  63.  A  prudent 
wife  is  from  the  Lord.  ProT.  xxxi.  10  A  28:  the  Mother  of  0  ctiildren : 
A  died,  Jeremiah,  1700,  Aet  23:  MeheUbel,  1C88:  Margarat,  1683: 
Thomas,  1709,  Aet.  29 :  Prancis,  1692. 

**  Ber.  Jeramlah  Shepard  died  June  2, 1720,  Aet.  72. 

*'  ElUah's  manUe  drops,  the  prophet  dice, 
His  earthly  mansion  quits,  and  mounts  the  skies. 

So  Sliopard*B  gone. 

His  precious  dust,  death's  prey,  indeed  Is  here. 
Hut  *s  nobler  breath  *mong  seraphs  does  appear  ; 
He  Joins  the  adoring  crowds  about  the  throne. 
He  *s  conquered  all,  and  now  he  wears  the  crowu.** 

A  notice  of  this  venerable  minister  appears  in  an- 
other connection. 

"  How  uncertain  ara  human  enjoyments  t 
'*  From  gratitude,  respect  and  endearing  recollection,  this  stone  is 
erected  in  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Jane  A  Sally  Tufts,  consort  A  daughter 
of  Mr.  David  Tufis,  who  died  Nov.  16th  A  10th,  1706,  aged  28  years,  the 
infant  1  day. 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tuns,  A  dau',  wife  and 
dan*  of  Mr.  David  Tufts,  who  obt.  Aug.  2Uth  A  22d,  18U1.  She  agrd 
32  years,  the  child  Aet  6  hours. 

"  Why  do  we  mourn  departed  friends 
Or  shake  at  death*s  alarms  ? 
*Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 
To  call  them  to  his  arms.** 

'*Tn  memory  of  Mr.  David  Tufts,  a  soklier  of  the  Revolution,  who 
died  July  0,  1823,  Aet.  00. 

■*  When  coldness  wraps  Uiissnlfering  clay, 
Ah,  whitlier  strays  Uie  immortal  mind  7 
It  cannot  die.  It  cannot  atay, 
But  leaTss  its  darkened  dust  behind.** 

This  Mr.  David  Tufts,  whose  sing^ularly  severe  and 
affecting  visitations  are  here  commemorated,  lived  in 
a  comfortable  two-story  frame  dwelling  which  stood 
on  what  is  now  Western  Avenue,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Federal  Street,  the  site  being  now  occupied 
by  huge  brick  business  buildings,  and  his  land  ex- 
tended nearly  to  Centre  Street.  His  barn  was  opposite 
the  west  wing  of  Lynn  Hotel.  As  stated  upon  the 
stone,  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  must 
have  been  in  service  while  a  mere  boy.  He  drew  a 
pension  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  for  though 


in  the  way  of  gaining  a  comfortable  livelihood  by 
farming  and  expressing,  in  a  small  way,  he  was  yet 
obliged  to  exorcise  industry  and  economy.  He  kept 
his  sword  hanging  above  the  head  of  his  bed  as  a  me- 
mento of  his  early  heroism.  His  last  wife  was  Eunice, 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hart,  of  Boston  Street,  and  she 
survived  him  more  than  forty  years.  He  left  three 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  Deacon  Richard  Tufts,  so  long 
conspicuous  for  his  rigid  principles  as  a  temperance 
reformer,  and  so  highly  respected  for  his  unswerving 
moral  integrity.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  for  many  years,  and  died  an  octo- 
genarian. Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  whose  efficient  ser- 
vices in  the  interest  of  the  Massachusetts  soldiers, 
during  the  Civil  War  and  subsequently,  were  highly 
appreciated,  and  who  is  yet  doing  efficient  service 
under  State  appointment,  was  a  son  of  the  deacon. 

**  John  B.  Weston,  Minister  of  the  Ctospel,  died  July  S«,  1831,  Aet  85. 

"  lie  WBS  ordained  Oct.  1827,  Pastor  of  the  2*  BapUst  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  pastor  elect  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Nashua,  N.  H.  It  was  while  on  a  journey  to  Nashua  to  preach 
on  the  ensuing  Sabbath  that  he  was  drowned  In  Sandy  Pdnd  in  Wil- 
mington. This  sudden  and  afflictive  event  occurred  in  consequence  of 
a  deep  bank  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  from  which,  nnperceived  by  him, 
he  was  precipitated  with  his  carriage  and  sank  In  death. 

"  Thus  died  a  moet  excellent  husband  and 
Father,  a  devoted  and  humble  Christian,  an 
able  and  energetic  minister,  iMloved  by  all, 
and  bearing  the  noble  features  of  that  Bavkrar 
whom  he  delighted  to  honor.** 

In  this  venerable  resting-place  of  the  dead  repose 
the  remains  of  three  early  ministers  of  the  First 
Church — Whiting,  Shepard  and  Henchman — as  well 
as  the  countless  host  of  other  worthies — fathen  and 
mothers  of  past  generations — some  of  whom  have 
elsewhere  come  under  notice. 

"  Life's  labor  done,  securely  laid 
In  this  their  hist  retreat. 
Unheeded  e'er  their  silent  dust 
The  storms  of  life  shall  bsat 

**  The  storm  which  wrecks  the  wintry  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose 
Than  summer  evening's  gentlest  sigh. 
Which  shuts  the  rose.** 

The  other  burial-places  of  Lynn  are  as  follows,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  dates  of  consecration : 

The  Friends'  Burial-Place.— This  seems  to 
have  been  set  apart  for  its  sacred  purposes  early  in  the 
last  century,  probably  in  or  about  the  year  1723,  as 
ii  found  that  Richard  Estes  conveyed  to  the  Friends 
Society  an  eligible  lot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  the 
present  Broad  and  Sibbee  Streets,  "  in  consideration 
of  the  love  and  good  will "  he  bore  "  to  y*  people  of 
Qod  called  Quakers,  in  Lyn,*'  by  a  deed  dated  the 
"seventeenth  day  of  the  tenth  month,  called  Decem- 
ber, in  y*  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  (Jc4)rgo,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  English  ac- 
count, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two." 
The  land  was  given  **  unto  y*  people  aforementioned 
to  bury  their  dead  in,  and  to  erect  a  meeting-house 
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for  to  woraliip  God  in :  I  say  those  in  true  fellowship 
of  the  giiapell  unity  wllh  the  monthly  meetiu);,  anil 
ihoae  are  to  see  to  y*  Christian  burying  as  we  have 
been  in  y'  pnictlce  of."  In  lS2li  the  renin  ins  of  a 
hundred  anil  nine  peraonh  were  reiniiveil  from  llie  uM 
Prienils'  Durying-ground  in  U<«ton,  nnd  deposited  in 
this  at  Lynn,  the  renann  being  thut  llie  society  nt 
Boston  had  become  virtually  extinct  nnd  tlieir  ground 
diauaad.  Con^iilenible  firuling,  however,  wn*  inani- 
fevtcd  by  some,  and  Jnseph  Huasey  refuaed  to  permit 
the  removel  of  tlie  remains  of  hia  two  siatera  to  I.ynn, 
preferring  tn  have  them  depoaited  in  King's  Chapel 
ground.  Thisburinl-place  ia  conveniently  and  plens- 
anlly  situated,  near  the  bouae  of  woraliip,  and  has  a 
number  of  neat  memoruil  stones,  without  ciMily  or 
gairish  display.  And  in  it  rest  a  goodly  number  of 
Lynn's  moat  prudent  nnd  worthy  sons  and  duughtera. 
Adjoining  this  ground  is  another,  opened  in  1825,  as 
a  Iree  burial-place;  tlie  reason  for  tlie  proceeding 
being  tliat  the  society  refuged  to  permit  [be  interment 
of  a  child  in  tlieir  ground  without  a  compliance  with 
their  regulations. 

TitE  Eastkhn  Bom  a  i.- Pi.  ace,  on  Union  Street, 
was  opened  in  1S12,  is  nciitly  kept,  and  conUins  the 
dust  of  many  worthy  ones. 

Pine  Qhove  Cemeteky  was  couBecrated  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July24, 1850.  The  weather 
was  warm,  but  the  sky  woa  clear,  and  a  great  ccn- 
cuur'ie  attended.  The  exercises,  conducted  amid 
such  picturesque  nnd  inspiring  surronndinge,  were 
extremely  linpreasive.  The  uddress  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Shackford,  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Society.  Several  other  clergymen  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  An  original  ode,  by  O.  W.  Putnam,  and 
original  hymns,  by  Mr.  Joacph  W,  Nye,  Mins  Anna 
H.  Phillips  and  Miss  Annie  Johnson,  were  sunf;. 
This  hcnulirul  burinl-phice  is  snrpnsae<t  by  very  few 
in  the  country  for  its  picturesque  natural  features,  its 
stately  trees,  flne  shrubbery  and  flower-studded  iu- 
closures,  us  well  ns  for  ila  graceful  and  noble  menu 
ments.  The  first  burial  took  place  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
berl3,lS50;  and  the  total  number  of  interments  up 
to  January  1,  ISSG,  was  nine  thousand  six  hundred, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  having  taking  place 
during  1885.  As  to  the  pecuniary  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, it  may  in  brief  be  stated  that  for  the 
year  1KS5  the  City  Council  appropriated  teOtIO;  to 
thut  wiia  added,  from  aiile  of  lots,  *B17li.S«;  from  in- 
terments, tl480.SO ;  from  care  of  lots.  $21173.59,'  and 
fVom  various  other  sources  sufficient  to  make  a  total 
of  $19,503.86.  The  expenditures  for  labor,  gradinK 
and  the  numerous  other  needful  purposes  were 
»19,310.99. 

St.  Hary'8  (Roman  Cathoi.ic)  CRMEXEitv,  which 
comprises  eight  acres,  ia  nilunted  on  Lynnfield  Street, 
near  the  suburban  villnge  of  Wyoma.  It.  was  conae- 
cratedon  Thursday, November 4, 1 863,  by  Bishop  Fl  tz- 
patrick,  aflsisted  by  six  other  clergymen.  A  violent 
storm  prevailed  on  the  day  of  conaecruliuu,  and  the 


services,  so  far  as  they  properly  could  be,  were  held  in 
the  church,  where  the  rite  of  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered to  some  two  hundred  persons. 

St.  Joseph's  (Roman  Catiioliu)  Ckmrteuy,  on 
Biiatun  Street,  in  the  northcHsterii  ouiskiris,  was  con- 
secrated by  Archbishop  Williams,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  Octolior  ]li,  1879.  A  number  of  clergy- 
men from  neighboring  places  were  present.  Eighteen 
burials  had  taken  place  there  before  the  day  of  con- 
secration. In  the  forenaon  of  the  <lay  of  the  cere- 
mony the  rite  of  confirmation  was  administered  in 
the  parish  church,  by  the  archbishop,  to  about  a 
hundred  nnd  twenty-five  children. 

Ai.M3itou8ti  GuotiHD.— A  small  lot  was  set  apart 
on  the  .Almshouse  grounds  for  the  buriid  of  deceased 
inmates.     But  no  burials  are  now  made  there. 

At  the  present  time  the  burials  are  chiefiy  made  in 
the  three  cemeteries,  the  whole  number  in  1880 
having  been  as  follows:  In  Pine  Orove  Cemetery, 
375;  in  St.  Mary's,  207 ;  in  St.  Joseph's,  41S ;  in  the 
Eastern  ground,  58;  in  the  Old,  or  Western  ground, 
3;  in  the  Friends',  6 — making  a  total  of  GO-l.  But 
the  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  836,  the 
remains  of  142  being  taken  out  of  town  for  interment. 
In  1885  the  number  of  deaths  whs  828,  of  which  148 
were  by  consumption,  21  by  diphtheria,  14  by  typhoid 
fever,  70  by  pneumouia,  34  by  cholera  infantum,  9 
by  scarlet  fever.    Of  children  under  five  years,  278. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  old  burying -ground  at 
Lynnfield  was  opene<t  about  the  year  1720,  and  that 
at  fjaugni about  1732,  both  of  those  towns  being  then 
a  part  of  Lynn. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  strewing  with  flowers 
the  graves  of  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Civil  Wnr  has 
been  devoutly  observed  in  Lynn.  Once  n  year — ou 
the  30th  of  May,  which  has  been  cslnhlishcil  as  a 
legal  holiday  ami  called  Memorial  Day— tinder  the 
auspices  of  the  local  post  of  the  Qruiid  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  surviving  comrades  proceed  in  proces- 
sion, with  appropriate  music,  to  the  various  burial- 
places,  and  there,  upon  the  graves  of  the  departed 
com  pan  ions- iu-nrms,  reverentially  deposit  their  floral 
offerings.  The  custom  began  here  in  1868,  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  manifesto  of  General  Logan,  comman- 
der-in-chief of  tlie  association,  issued  at  Washington. 
The  occasion  calls  out  crowds  of  people,  old  and 
young.  A  patriotic  address  by  a  t'omradc,  deliverel 
in  some  convenient  place,  follows  the  ceremony. 

Didour  limits  allow,  it  would  not  be  impertinent 
to  say  a  few  words  touching  what  may  be  called  mod- 
ern extravagances  at  fuuerala.  The  cxpeiiditurea  for 
casket,  floral  decorationa  and  carriages  have  become 
really  hunlensonie  to  pursons  of  limited  means. 
Many  aeem  to  think  it  mean  not  to  follow  the  fashion 
in  tlieae  matters,  and  mean  nUo  to  question  any 
charge  of  those  who  furnish  essenliula  or  decorations. 
Can  ostentatious  display  relieve  a  truly  grieving 
hcnrtf  Can  gairish  pomp  and  glitter  at  the  grave 
give  juy  tvlhe  departed?    It  would,  indeed,  be  beaih- 
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enish  to  avoid  a  proper  manifestation  of  respect  and 
affection  for  deceased  friendi< ;  but  is  it  not  sometimes 
tlie  case  tliat  respect  and  affection  are  marked  by 
ovcr-wrouglit  display?  In  early  Now  England  times 
the  dead  were  committed  to  their  last  resting-places 
with  very  little  ceremony  beyond  the  procession  of 
mourning  friends ;  the  coffin  was  rude ;  and  seldom 
was  a  prayer  offered,  an  omission  which  it  seems  hard 
to  account  for,  excepting  on  the  ground  of  anxiety  to 
avoid  anything  that  approached  the  Bomihh  custom 
of  praying  for  the  dead.  Lechford,  writing  in  1G41, 
says,  "  At  burials  nothing  is  read,  nor  any  funeral  ser- 
mon made,  but  ail  the  neighborhood,  or  a  good  com- 
pany of  them,  come  together  by  tolling  of  the  bell, 
and  carry  the  dead  solemnly  to  his  grave  and  Ihere 
stand  by  him  while  he  is  buried.  The  ministers  are 
most  commonly  present."  As  to  prayers  at  funerals, 
Drake,  in  his  "  History  of  Boston,"  in  speaking  of  the 
funeral  of  the  wife  of  Judge  Byficid,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Leverctt,  and  died  J)ccenibcr 
21,  1730,  remarks:  "At  her  funeral  a  prnyer  was 
made,  which  was  the  first  introduction  of  the  practice 
in  the  town."  And  a  Boston  paper,  speaking  of  the 
same  funeral,  says :  "  Before  carrying  out  the  corpse, 
a  funeral  prayer  was  made  by  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  old  church,  which,  though  a  custom  in  country 
towns,  1%  a  singular  instance  in  this  place."  So  much 
for  the  religious  exercises  at  burials.  And  now  a 
word  touching  some  peculiar  extravagances  at  times 
indulged  in. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  some 
strange  customs  began  to  appear,  and  expenditures 
were  made  for  purposes  much  more  reprehensible 
than  any  extravagance  of  the  present  day.  Indeed, 
funerals  were  sometimes  made  seasons  of  absolute 
jollification.  Spirituous  liquors  were  provided  in 
abundance,  and  scarfs,  gloves  and  rings  presented. 
The  General  Court,  in  1724,  prohibited  the  giving  of 
scarfs  on  such  occasions,  "  because  a  burdensome  cus- 
tom." At  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gobbet,  who 
preached  in  Lynn  nineteen  years  (1637-^6),  were 
expended  one  barrel  of  wine,  £6  8«. ;  two  barrels  of 
ci<lcr,  11«. ;  82  pounds  of  sugar,  £2  Iji.  ;  half  a  cord 
of  wofid,  4«. ;  four  dozen  paira  of  gloves,  "  for  men 
and  women,"  £5  4«. ;  with  "some  spice  and  ginger 
for  the  cider."  It  was  not  Lynn,  however,  that  had 
the  honor  of  providing  thus  liberally  for  the  obsequies 
of  Mr.  Gobbet,  for  he  had  left  here  a  number  of  years 
before,  and  settled  in  Ipswich.  But  in  1711  Lynn 
paid  for  half  a  barrel  of  cider  for  the  Widow  Dispaw's 
funeral.  It  was  generous  of  the  town  to  see  that 
even  a  poor  widow's  remains  should  not  be  laid 
away  without  some  inducement  for  neighbors  to  at- 
tend the  last  rites,  if  no  feeling  of  bereavement  ex- 
isted. And  there  is  a  temptation  to  add  the  account 
of  expenditures  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Heading,  in  1733,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  cost  of  some  things  required  in  those  days  on 
such  mournful  occasions: 
20 


£  :d. 

"  To  ThoDMfl  Saton,  for  provialoiM  ..........S    10 

Nathaniel  Raton  for  fetohing  up  the  wine 0  lA  0 

I^t.  NaUianlel  Parker  for  ft  qta.  Rhom,  [mm]  ....  0    SO 
SAniiinl  PiMil  fordigf^inK  Mr.  Ilrown*afraTo  .  ...   0    SO 

Ijandlonl  Weamn,  for   Uhom,  [mm] 0  10  0 

Wm.  Oowdrjr,  for  making  the  ooflln 0  lA  0 

Andrew  Tyler,  of  Bocton,  C  gold  ringi  for  ftanoral .  10  IS  0 

De^i.  Fitch,  of  Boston,  QloTea,  ete 17    0  0 

HnL  Martha  Brown,  for  wine  fomlahed  .....   6    00 
Kben  Storer,  of  Boatoa,  mindriei S    00 

ToUl 46  16  6." 

The  old  burying-grounds  embody  a  history  of  the 
early  settlements.  The  "cemeteries"  of  modern 
time  exhibit  the  taste  and  wealth  of  later  days.  But 
it  would  be  unkind  to  assume  that  either  is  not  the 
bourn  of  true  human  sympathy  and  affection.  The 
remains  of  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  wherever  and 
whenever  committed  to  the  keeping  of  mother  earth, 
occasion  pangs  of  sorrow  in  some  surviving  breast ; 
there  arc  none  so  poor  or  miserable  as  to  be  void  of 
this.  To  the  indigent  mourner  there  is  substantial 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  at  the  grave  all  earth- 
ly distinctions  end ;  but  far  greater  consolation  in  the 
conviction  that  for  a  virtuous  life  passed  here  a  great 
reward  awaits  upon  the  other  side  of  the  dark  vale. 
To  the  true  duty-doer,  as  he  draws  near  the  bourn 
that  cannot  be  repassed,  the  words  of  the  great 
poet  of  our  own  Essex  come  as  a  refreshing  breath 
from  that  other  land, — 

**0  etream  of  life,  whoee  fwlfler  flow 
1r  of  the  end  forewarning. 
Methinks  thy  randown  afterglow 
Seems  lew  of  night  than  morning.** 

There  is  surely  no  place  better  fitted  for  sombre 
reflection  than  that  where  lie  the  gathered  dead  of 
generations.    But  why  sombre  ? 

"  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handfhl  to  the  tribe* 
Tliat  elumber  In  iti  boaom.** 

And  among  them,  in  peaceful  rest,  are  the  good 
and  great,  the  beautiful  and  buoyant.  What  is  there 
doleful  in  such  company?  Meditations  of  the  most 
cheerful  kind  may  well  be  entertained.  And  sooth- 
ing would  it  bo  U>  numy  a  tircil  spirit  C4>uld  it  occa- 
sionally respond  to  the  poet's  sentiment  and  say : 

"  At  mnsing  hour  of  twilight  gray, 

When  allenoe  reigne  aronnd, 
I  lore  to  walk  the  ehorchyard  waj— 

To  me  *tla  holy  ground. 
To  me  congenial  is  the  plaoe. 

Where  yew  and  cyprem  grow— 
I  loTo  the  mow-grown  itone  to  trace, 

That  telle  who  lies  below.** 

Yes,  indeed,  to  a  mind  so  touched,  many  a  rough 
passage  of  life  would  be  made  smooth,  (br  stop  by 
step  more  fully  would  be  perceived  the  utter  hollow- 
ness  of  all  mere  earthly  promises,  and  the  emptiness 
of  earth's  bubbles,  wealth,  honor  and  fame.  The  pur- 
suit of  wealth  especially,  which  is  with  us  so  marked 
a  feature,  would  soon  appear  like  senseless  phantom- 
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chasluf;.     PuuBing  Bt  the  merely   rich  mno'i  grftve, 
the  racy  linea  of  Swift  might  well  obtrude: 


CHAPTER    XIX. 
hVKTi—lCvutiniied). 


Realizing  ihat  the  study  of  kinehip,  the  tracing 
out  of  linea  of  relutionsliifi,  la  peculiarly  fasdnaling 
and  quite  ns  profitable,  perhaps,  aeniaiiy  iif  theatuiliiM 
to  whiuli  Litleiition  is  usually  directed,  there  have  been 
Introduced  hero  aud  there  iu  the  dilTcrenl  diviiiiotis 
of  this  Hketch  notices,  more  or  leHS  extended,  of  repre- 
jientalive  individuals  who  have  appeared  in  the  dilTer- 
ent  periods  of  our  hiattjry  ;  enough  to  render  all  the 
aiulstance  that  cotiUl  in  that  way  he  iilfordod  to  those 
who  would  trace  out  their  geneHlof^eal  linea.  Such 
BtudieH  frequently  prove  of  unexpected  value,  by  un- 
earthing  facts  greatly  beneliclHl  to  one  or  another.  Very 
few  of  the  old  New  Englaud  fumilies  can  be  hmnght 
l«  mind  of  which  may  not  now  he  fuuiiil  rcpruaenta- 
tives  whose  virtues  or  achievements  adorn  the 
parent  name.  "  The  records  of  families,"  remarks  a 
writer  quoted  by  Preaident  Wilder,  "constitute  the 
frame-work  of  history,  and  are  auxiliaries  to  science, 
religion  and  especialiy  to  civilization.  The  ties  of 
kindred  are  the  golden  links  in  the  chain  which  ties 
families,  atiited  and  nations  together  in  one  great 
bondof  huniuiiily.  Everything,  therefore,  which  per- 
tains to  the  history  of  our  families  should  be  carefully 
recorded  and  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  to  follow  us,  lie  who  eoUecla  anil  priservca  liia 
own  family  history  is  nut  only  a  benefactor  in  hia 
way,  but  will  deserve  and  receive  the  grateful  thanks 
of  all  future  generations.  Me.  confers  a  priceless  boon 
upon  those  whoso  namis  and  achievements  are  thus 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  preserves  the  experience 
and  wiadom  of  ages  for  Che  emulation  and  admiration 
of  posterity."  Yet  there  are  multitudes  of  unreflect- 
ing people  who  never  think  of  these  things,  and  other 


multitudes  who  are  so  engroxseil  with  money-making 
plans  that  Ihey  can  see  no  good  iu  them.  Why,  a 
while  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  ask  a  man  some- 
thing about  his  grandfather,  and  got  the  abrupt  reply, 
"  Itut  I  don't  even  know  who  my  grandfather  was, 
and  don't  care;  Iharu'a  no  money  in  iti  " 

And  now  as  to  Lynn:  Though  not  able  to  bnast  of  an; 
very  eminent  persona  at  present  within  her  borders,  ex- 
ce|>tJng  in  the  mere  buainess  relations  of  life,  in  which 
she  atands  remarkably  well,  and  cxccpliiig  those  who 
are  "greikt  in  iheir  own  eyes,"  she  yet  can  point 
tu  many  living  deaeendanla  of  her  earlier  families 
who  have  made  a  mark  in  their  generation.  I^et  us 
give  an  exauiplc  or  two:  OuoiiiiK  llANuitoFr,  the 
eminent  hiatorian,  is  a  direct  descendant  from  John 
llancroll,  one  of  Lynn's  early  settlers.  QimuaB 
Wtl.l.lAM  Curtis,  of  New  York,  so  prominent  in  the 
literary  world,  is  a  direct  descendant  from  Ebenccer 
Biirrill,  who,  July  29,  1725,  married  Mary  Manslield, 
and  lived  in  the  house  that  stood  on  Boston  Street 
near  ihe  northeast  corner  of  North  Federal.  Mr. 
Ciirtis's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Durrill, 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island 
and  United  Slates  Senator,  who  died  on  ChristmaB 
Day,  1820,  and  whose  father,  also  named  James,  was 
a  son  of  Ebeaezer,  and  born  in  ihe  old  Boston  Street 
mansion.  Horace  Gray,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stales,  and  Inte  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  ia  a  grandson 
of  William  Cray,  who  was  born  in  the  two-story 
gamhrel-roof  house,  the  most  easterly  on  the  south 
side  of  Marion  Street,  fonnerly  known  as  the  Dr. 
Flagg  house.  The  bold  and  chivalrous  Joiin  J.  In- 
GALI^,  now  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Kansas,  and  one  of  the  "  hcstdrcsued  "  members 
of  that  body,  is  a  lineal  deflcendaut  from  Edmund 
Ingnlls,  one  of  the  first  live  Hettlers  of  l.ynn.  The 
catalogue  need  not  be  further  extended,  though  many 
other  honorable  names  press  upon  the  memory.  And 
then,  if  dveuuDcd  ones  ahontd  be  brought  to  notice, 
the  list  could  not  easily  be  limited.  There  was  Tim- 
othy PitKBUIKO,  the  friend  of  Washington,  the 
sagacious  and  prudent  coutiseior  and  co-worker  on 
the  foundation  of  the  republic;  his  grandmother  was 
a  Burrill,  of  the  sumo  lineage  from  which  Mr.  Curtis 
sprang.  TiiEononB  Pakkeu,  the  learned  theologian 
and  uccomplitihed  scholar,  was  a  direct  descendant 
frnm  llio  sober  old  Lynn  settler,  Thomas  Parker. 
The  two  Bishops  Haven  were  lineal  descendants 
from  Richard  Haven,  whiee  house  was  on  Boston 
Street,  corner  of  Norlh  Fcdeial,  near  Ihrtt  of  the 
Burriliti,  tbe  ancestral  home  of  Curtis  and  Pickering 
just  named.  Then  there  was  Rev.  Samijkl  Kbrt* 
LAND,  who,  by  roquent  of  ilie  Provincial  Congreea, 
induced  the  Onoidas  and  some  other  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations  to  espouse  the  American  cause  in  tlia 
dark,  opening  days  of  the  Revolution;  he  was  ■  di- 
rect descendant  from  Philip  Kertland,  the  Hrat  Lynn 
shoemaker.    Then  there  was  Natiianirl  P.Willis, 
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or,  as  he  preferred  to  write  it,  when  that  style  was 
ffiBbionnblc,  N.  Parker  Willis,  the  poet,  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Willis,  who  was  among  the  first  Lynn 
settlers,  locating  at  what  we  now  call  Tower  Hill. 
He  was  a  co-representative  with  Captain  Nathaniel 
Turner  and  Edward  Tomlins  in  the  first  General 
Court,  1G34.  And,  being  a  man  of  consequence,  he 
had  allotted  him,  in  the  land  divifiion  of  1638,  "up- 
land and  medow,  500  acres,  as  it  is  estimated,''  while 
many  of  his  neighbors  received  not  above  sixty.  He 
docs  not  appear  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  here,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  descendants  of 
his  remain.  It  is  at  least  hoped  that  the  line  was  not 
tainted  by  "Old  Willis/*  who,  many  years  aj:o,  kept 
the  famous  dance-house  at  North  Bend,  though  he 
had  the  distinction  of  being  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   But  this  trail  cannot  be  further  pursued. 

The  narration  of  prominent  events  as  they  occurred 
in  one's  own  neighborhood  is  seldom  without  absorb- 
ing interest.  But  when  the  actors  in  those  events 
are  introduced,  the  interest  is  preatly  enhanced.  It 
is  the  fashion  with  hicjil  historians  and  quasi  histor- 
ians to  give  chapters  of  biography ;  and  those  chap- 
ters are  always  interesting,  at  least  to  residents.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  before  remarked,  many 
sketches  are  scattered  about  elsewhere  in  these  pages, 
a  diflcrcnt  plan  must  be  pursued  here.  A  few  of 
those  who  have  not  been  spoken  of  in  other  connec- 
tions, but  are  thought  entitled  to  special  remembrance, 
will  here  receive  attention.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
borne  in  mind  tbat  it  is  not  the  purpose  even  to  name 
all  who  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Lynn, 
for  that  would  include  a  large  portion  of  her  popula- 
tion. Genealogies  of  a  number  of  the  old  families 
have  been  published  in  one  shape  and  another,  and 
the  "History  of  Lynn  **  contains  many  pages  of  such 
matter. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  settlers 
who  appeared  here  before  the  year  1700,  and  who 
planted  families  which  are  still  well  represented 
among  us,  though  they  were  not  of  the  first  comers : 


Allen,  1630. 
Alley,  IGIO. 
Attwili,  16G0. 
Biichelor,  1632. 
Baker,  1G30. 
BmwU,  1640. 
Bennett,  1630. 
Berry,  1650  (?). 
Breed,  1630. 
Brown,  1030. 
Bnrrill,  1C30. 
Child  well,  I63u. 
Cl«rk,  1040. 
Gollina,  1636. 
DMTlf,  1636. 


KRtefl,  1683  (?). 
KnrrinRlon,  KklS. 
Fuller,  1614. 
QraTea,  1630. 
Hart,  1640. 
Hawkea,  1630. 
Hood,  1640. 
Hodwin,  1630. 
Ingalls,  1020. 
Ireeon,  16:16. 
Johneon,  1637. 
King,  1647. 
Lewie,  1630. 
Haoalleld,1640. 
Newhall,  1630. 


Olirer,  1602  (7). 
IVrkrr,  KKVi. 
riiilliiM,  1650. 
Pool,  1630. 
Itameilell,  1630. 
Rhodea,  1640. 
Bieliarda,  1630. 
Richardeon,  1670  (?). 
Sllabe^  1661. 
Sinlth,  1630. 
Stacey,  1041. 
Tarbox,  1640. 
Townaend,  1636. 
Waitt,  1660. 


Alley. — John  B.  Alley,  the  first  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Lynn  (1858),  descended  from  the  1640  set- 
tler of  the  name. 

Bakbr. — Daniel  C.  Baker,  the  third  mayor,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  1630  settler. 


Bassett. — William  Bassett,  the  first  city  clerk, 
came  from  the  family  planted  here  in  1640.  His 
INMligree  may  be  found  further  on. 

Brrri>. — Andrews  Breed,  our  fidh  mayor,  and  Hi- 
ram N.  Breed,  our  ninth,  descended  from  the  1630 
settler. 

BuRRiLL. — ^The  Burrill  who  came  in  1630  became 
the  head  of  what  was  once  called  "  the  royal  family 
of  Lynn." 

Davis. — ^The  Davis  named  in  the  list  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Edward  8.  Davis,  our  eighth  mayor. 

FuLLRR. — Joseph  Fuller,  the  first  president  of  the 
first  Lynn  bank;  and  Maria  Augusta  Fuller,  the  poet- 
ess, were  descendants  of  the  1044  settler. 

Graves. — From  Mr.  Graves,  the  1080  settler,  the 
section  known  as  Gravesend  (now  called  Glenmere) 
took  its  name. 

Hart. — George  D.  Hart,  our  twentieth  mayor,  de- 
scended from  the  early  settler  of  the  name. 

llAWKES.  —  An  account  of  the  Hawkes  family, 
planted  here  in  1030,  will  appear  on  a  subsequent 
page. 

Hood. — George  Hood,  the  first  mayorof  Lynn,  was 
a  representative  of  the  old  Hood  family. 

Johnson. — William  F.  Johnson,  our  seventh  mayor, 
is  of  the  old  1637  line. 

Lewis. — Jacob  M.  Lewis,  Lynn's  fourteenth  mayor, 
and  likewise  Alonzo  Lewis,  the  poet  and  historian, 
are  descendants  from  the  settler  of  1639. 

Mansfield. — Andrew  Mansfield,  who  came  in  1640, 
was,  in  IGGO,  made  the  first  town  clerk.  To  him  we 
are  also  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  a  record  of 
the  land  allotments  of  1638,  which,  as  he  certifies,  he 
copied  "out  of  the  Town  Book  of  Records  of  Lynn,'* 
March  10,  1660.  Several  of  his  descendants  became 
prominent,  two  or  three  in  the  military  line. 

Newhall. — ^The  Newhall  family,  planted  here  in 
1630,  and  of  which  the  first  white  child  born  within 
our  borders  was  a  member,  has,  during  our  whole  his- 
tory, till  within  a  year  or  two,  maintained  its  rank 
as  first  in  numbers,  if  for  nothing  else.  The  name  is 
not  now  the  most  numerous,  as,  according  to  recent 
directories,  it  is  slightly  led  by  that  of  Smith.  They 
are  both  old  Lynn  names,  but  it  is  evident  that  but 
comparatively  few  of  the  present  Smiths  are  of  old 
Lynn  stock. 

Richards. — Richard  Richards,  who  died  December 
19, 1851,  was  a  descendant  of  the  1630  settler.  He 
has  been  ranked  as  the  most  inventive  genius,  in  a 
mechanical  way,  ever  born  here,  some  of  his  inven- 
tions proving  of  g^eat  value  in  the  local  business. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  Tarbox  family  will  appear  a 
little  farther  on. 

In  the  sketch  of  Lynnfield  a  somewhat  extended 
notice  of  the  Townsend  family  will  be  given. 

A  brief  list  of  some  of  the  subsequent  families,  that 
is,  those  which  appeared  after  the  year  1700,  and 
made  favorable  marks  which  have  from  generation 
to  generation  been  continued,  follows:  Bubier,  Bufi*- 
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nm,  Chnae,  Curtiii,  Kimball,  Mnulton,  Mudge,  Mon- 
roe, Parrott,  Pratt,  Sjiinney,  Stoua,  Tufts,  Usher. 
Wiilden,  Woodbury. 

This  short  liat  conUina  thu  namea  of  five  nmyatt, 
to  wit. :  Itubier,  Buinim,  Mudge,  Uslicr  mid  Waldcii. 
And  all  the  fumiliea  huve   prcsentvd  Biibstantial  and 

It  may  be  observed  that  several  itiimes,  conspicu- 
ous in  furnier  yiuirs.  do  nut  iijifii^iir  In  Ibcau  lisla.  In 
some  instances  ibcy  are  <if  those  spokun  of  in  olber 
con II ee tit) MS,  in  other  instances  of  those  who  left  few 
or  no  descendants,  and  in  Btill  oilier  instances  of  those 
who  did  llttio  or  nothing  to  pramote  the  proaperity  or 
enhance  the  fume  of  this  their  ehoeen  Lome,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  direct  their  life'i  labor  to  mere  selfish 
ends, — a  career  that  too  many  of  lu  of  the  present  duy 
Are  prone  to  imiiute. 

Hawkbh  Family. — This  family  has  ever  main- 
tained a  respectable  rank  among  the  old  Lynn  fami- 
lies. Adam  Hawkes,  the  founder,  was  one  of  the 
seventeen  linndrcd  Puritans  who  sailed  with  Rndicutt 
from  Southampton  and  landed  atSuleni  in  June,  1630. 
He  received  large  grants  in  the  division  of  the  com- 
mon binds,  and  during  IiIh  busy  life  acquired  other 
tracts.  He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  hardy, 
industrious  and  thrifty  pioneer. 

The  doings  of  many  of  the  early  comers  and  their 
successors  are  not  matters  of  tradition,  but  of  history 
and  record  ho  clear  that  one  can  read  their  lives  ns  if 
they  were  contemporaries.  Of  this  Rrst  Adam  Hawkes, 
for  instance,  we  know  the  little  knoll  where  he  built 
his  house,  we  know  of  the  burning  of  that  house,  of 
the  Hight  through  the  snow  with  his  wife  and  infant 
children;  wcknow  when  hi» second  houHU  was  erectc<i 
— a  house  which  Hhellered  some  of  his  descendants  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  1872  the  old  houiie 
wns  taken  down,  and  on  one  of  tlio  bricks  of  the 
chimney  was  found  the  dutc,  ICOl,  evidently  written 
in  the  soft  clay  with  the  finger,  when  the  hrlck  was 
mads  in  England.  These  bricks,  which  were  in  the 
lirat  house,  were  relaid  in  the  chimney  of  the  fourth, 
on  the  same  farm,  by  Richard  Hawkes,  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  original  owner.  It  is 
a.  matter  of  history  that  some  of  the  ships  of  Win- 
throp's  fleet  were  ballasted  with  bricks,  and  it  bos 
always  been  known  in  this  family  that  the  bricks  in 
the  lirst  chimney  came  from  England.  The  farm 
borders  upon  Snugus  River,  und  the  bricks  must  have 
been  carried  up  that  stream  in  boats,  as  there  was  no 
road.  Another  relic  of  the  original  chimney,  which 
has  ornamented  its  successors,  but  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  an  heirloom,  is  an  iron  firehack,  some  two 
feet  square,  and  weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
on  which  is  moulded  whst  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  British  arni^,  but  which  has  since  been  thought 
to  be  a  cout  of  arms— perhaps  that  of  the  Hawkes 
family.  The  "  suppiirters,"  though  not  didtiact.seem 
to  be  similar  to  those  in  the  British  arms,  but  instead 
qt  ifie  c'roivn,  Ihiij  i(i  siii'iiiifUitt^  by  what  appears  to 


be  the  visors  and  bars  of  a  helmet  andliou.  This  ca-t- 
ing  was  evidently  made  to  lay  in  masonry,  as  the  edge 
is  depressed  and  rough.  The  fashion  of  ornamenting 
the  uhininey-bnck  above  the  lire  with  the  family  armi 
or  Bomothiug  national  waH  common  in  curly  culuuial 
times,  probably  borrowed  from  home. 

John  Hawkes,  a  son  of  Adam,  the  lirat  comer,  was 
a  man  of  considerable  local  note  in  his  time.  His 
dcscondunts  can  trace  Ibeir  ancestry  to  one  of  the 
group  who  signed  the  immortal  compact  in  the  cabin 
of  tlie  "  Uaylluwer."  His  wife  was  Rebecca,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  Maverick,  the  founder  and  for  nmiiy 
years  the  only  maglstralo  »f  Mnrblehoiul.  The  wife 
uf  Mr.  Maverick  wus  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Allcrt^in, 
who  was  one  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  passengers,  whs 
Licutcnant-Oovcrnor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  und  for  a 
long  IJme  colonial  agent.  Isaac  Allcrton  and  Moses 
Maverick  were  conspicuous  in  the  early  days,  and 
their  blood  mingled  with  that  of  the  successors  of 
Thomas  Hawkes,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the 
reign  of  "  Bloody  Queen  Mary,"  for  his  fiiithfuluess 
to  his  religious  principlen. 

On  the  28th  and  2!lth  days  of  July,  1880,  there 
look  place  H  notable  reunion  on  the  grounds  of  IjouIs 
P.  Hawkes,  who  occupies  the  very  place  where  the 
fitther  of  the  family  established  his  abode  in  11)30. 
Some  three  hundred  were  present,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country — representatives  from  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, the  learned,  the  diplomatic,  the  niercanlllu,  the 
laboring.  The  Hon.  Nuthun  M.  ilitwkis.  of  Lynn, 
actc<]  as  muster  of  ceremonies,  and  all  the  proceed- 
ings began,  continued  and  ended  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  literary  exercises  were  of  a 
high  order,  eminently  appropriate  and  interesting. 
There  were  devotional  exercises,  poems,  addresses. 
genealogical  sketchings,  music,  and,  for  the  younger 
portion,  lighter  diversions  of  various  kinds.  The 
principal  address  wus  by  Senator  Hawkes,  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  it^  terse  fiuriods  were  eurichoit  by 
historic  ullunions  and  family  inciUuiilH,HUch  lui  proved 
of  absorbing  interest  to  all  present.  The  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  closing  passages  must  have  found  a 
response  in  the  minds  of  the  elder  ones  present;  in 
the  minds  of  all  not  cankered  by  worldly  ambition, 
nor  closed  to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  concep- 
tion of  life's  higher  duties : 
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**  W«  BtMMt  to-day  nnder  the  di«d«  of  th«  walnut.  Maj  thto  ipot  bo 
nparod  from  the  eoitlid  pnrsalte  of  hiuri nen ;  may  this  icrore  he  nnvexed 
by  the  tlomaiMb  of  utility  AiranoUior  pnriod  of  two  binwlrorf  and  fifty 
yoarn,  that  our  MtccenMri  may  gathor  here  in  '  Nature**  nwblert  lanctii- 
ary ;  *  awl  may  onr  kin  In  all  coming  time  rosort  to  thie  Mecca  of  the 
Ilawkee  family  in  America.** 

The  family  name,  like  all  the  surnames  of  colonial 
daj'B,  was  spelled  in  a  way  to  suit  the  user ;  but  there 
were  not  so  many  variations  as  in  most  of  the  familiar 
names.  In  England  we  find  it  spelled  Hawkes,  and 
that  has  generally  been  followed  here.  Some  branch- 
es of  the  family  in  America,  however,  spell  it  Hawks. 
This  saves  a  letter,  but  does  not  make  the  word  hand- 
somer. No  full  genealogy  of  the  family  has  yet  been 
arranged.  The  materials,  however,  are  ample,  and 
space  may  be  allowed  for  the  tracing  of  one  line  as  a 
sample.  For  this  purpose  wo  will  take  our  well- 
known  fellow-citizen,  Hon.  Nathan  M.  Hawkes,  who 
was  mnster  of  ceremonies,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  i;rc*it  family  gathering. 

1.  Adam  Hawkcs  arrived  in  1030,  died  1G71. 

2.  John  Hawkes,  son  of  Adam,  married  Rebecca 
Maverick. 

8.  Moses^,  son  of  John,  born  1659,  married  Margaret 
Cogswell. 

4.  Moses',  son  of  Moses^  born  1699,  married  Susan- 
nah Townsend. 

f),  Nathan*,  son  of  Moses',  born  1745,  married  Sarah 
Ilitchings. 

6.  Nathan',  son  of  Nathan',  born  1775,  married 
Elizabeth  Tarbell. 

7.  Nathan  D.,  son  of  Nathan',  born  1811,  married 
Tacy  P.  Hawkes. 

8.  Nathan  M.,  son  of  Nathan  D.,  born  1843,  mar- 
ried Mary  BufTum. 

Johnson  Family.— The  Johnson  family  has  been 
among  the  most  prominent  and  respectable  of  the 
Lynn  families  almost  ever  since  the  settlement  com- 
menced, and  it  would  be  agreeable  to  give  the  gene- 
alogy somewhat  at  large,  were  it  practicable.  As  the 
next  best  thing,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  trace  the 
line  of  a  single  individual,  as  a  family  representative, 
from  the  first  settler.  Others,  by  their  relationship  to 
him,  may  trace  their  own  lines. 

For  this  pur|Kise,  then,  let  us  take  the  line  down 
Ui  the  late  Otis  Johnson,  who  died  at  his  well-known 
residence  on  Federal  Street,  February  17, 1870,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

Richard  JohMon^,  the  first  of  the  family  in  Lynn, 
was  born  in  England  in  1612.  He  came  to  America 
with  Sir  Kichard  Saltonstall,  in  1630,  and  after  resid- 
ing for  seven  years  in  Watertown  and  for  a  short  pe- 
riod in  Salem,  settled  in  Lynn  in  1637,  being  made  a 
freeman  the  same  year.  He  was  a  thrifty  farmer, 
and  owned  a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Common,  including  the  site  of  the  present 
City  Hall.  His  children  were  Samuel,  Elizabeth, 
Abigail  and  Daniel. 

Samuel '  was  known  by  the  title  of  Lieutenant,  and 
was  a  cornet  in  the  King  Philip  War,  1676.    For  his 


services  he  received,  in  1686,  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  General  Court.  He  died  in  1723,  at  the  age  of 
eighty- two,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  ground,  where 
his  grave-stone  may  still  be  seen.  He  married  Mary 
Collins  January  22,  1G64,  and  had  nine  children. 

JRichard^,  the  sixth  child  of  SamueP,  was  bom 
November  8,  1674 ;  on  July  3,  1705,  he  married  Eliz- 
abeth Newhall,  and  died  September  26,  1754.  He 
was  town  clerk  for  several  years  onward  from  1722, 
was  for  three  years  a  representative  in  the  General 
Court  and  a  deacon  in  the  old  church  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  His  sons  were  Samuel,  known  as  Cap- 
tain, Joseph  and  Benjamin. 

Samuel*,  Captain,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard',  was 
born  March  17,  1708,  and  married  Ruth  Holten,  of 
Lynn,  in  or  about  1731.  His  will  was  probated  Jan- 
uary 7,  1772. 

Jiichard\  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Samuel,  was 
born  September  25,  1731,  married  Lydia  Batchelor 
March  21,  1756,  and  died  September  27,  1765,  from  a 
fever  resulting  from  haymaking  on  the  marsh.  He 
had  sons, — Samuel,  Enoch,  Rufua,  Timothy. 

Enoch,  son  of  Richard',  was  bom  January  16, 
1761,  married  Elizabeth  Newhall  June  8, 1790,  and 
died  March  17, 1815.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff.  Sam- 
uel, his  son,  was  born  April  30, 1793,  married  at  Nas- 
sau, N.  P.,  and  long  resided  there,  dying  July  11, 
1841.  George,  his  son,  was  born  June  7,  1796,  and 
died  October  17,  1849.  He  was  a  shoo  manufacturer, 
and  married  Eliza,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Aaron  Lum- 
mus. 

Otis,  the  youngest  son  of  Enoch,  was  bom  January 
26,  1802,  and  died  at  his  residence  on  Federal  Street, 
Lynn,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1870,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  yenrn,  as  before  stated.  He  was  married 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  March  18,  1824,  to  Miss  Virginia 
Taylor.  They  had  nine  children,  only  three  of  whom 
are  now  (1887)  living — namely,  Enoch  Stafford,  Maria 
Lillibridge  and  Elliott  Clarke.  The  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Johnson  was  William  Otis,  who  died  August  17, 
1873,  aged  forty-eight.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  in  due  time  became  established  as 
a  physician  of  more  than  ordinary  reputation,  having 
sludiiHl  under  the  venerable  Dr.  Jacob  Higelow.  His 
literary  talents  were  also  of  a  high  order,  his  articles 
in  the  Norlh  American  Review  attracting  marked  at- 
tention. 

Bassett  Family. — William  Bassett,  the  first  of 
the  name  here,  was  a  farmer  and  settled  oo  Nahant 
Street  on  land  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  He 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Hugh  Burt,  who  died  in 
1661.  He  was  an  ensign  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  in  the  Indian  War,  and  was  at 
the  "swamp  fight.*'  For  his  services  the  General 
Court  made  him  a  grant  of  land.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Bassett,  supposed  to  bo  the  same  individual 
was  one  of  a  council  of  war,  with  Major  Benjamin 
Church,  at  Scarborough,  Me.,  November  11,  1689. 
His  name  often  appears  in  the  oldest  town  records  of 
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Lynn,  where.  In  1691,  he  is  called  Qimrterm aster 
ItosBett.  He  died  Match  31,  1703.  UlRdnughUr 
ElizLibeth  was  the  wife  of  Juhn  ProcUir,  of  Danvera, 
who  was  executed  for  witchcraft.  She,  Uio,  wna  con- 
demned, bill  pardoned.  The  wife  nf  his  son  Wiilluin 
was  lilceivisG  imprianned  seven  months  for  wlti^hcruft. 
She  had  a  child,  when  l:iken  to  prison,  leoi  Chan  two 
years  old ;  and  the  next  child  she  had,  after  hor  re- 
leiise,  she  mimed  Detivcrinicu.  The  following  given 
the  line  of  descent  down  to  the  children  of  the  late 
William  Dasacti,  our  firal  city  clerk,  who  waa  cashier 
of  the  Firat  Niitional  Itunk,  And  had  been  for  mnny 
years  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  deceiuo,  Jnno  21, 
1871: 

(2)  William  Bnssett,  son  of  WiUiom,  the  first  Basaett 
here,  married  Sarah  llond,  October  2^,  1675,  and  had 
children, — Surah,  boni  li3T6,  who  married  Joseph 
Griffin,  for  her  liriit  husband,  and  a.  Newbold  for  her 
second;  William,  born  1G7S,  who  married  Rehccea 
Berry  in  1703  (his  father's  lands  were  divided  be- 
tween him  and  hia  Irnther  John);  Mary, born  1680, 
who  married  a  Hill;  Julin,  born  1082,  who  married 
Abigail  Derry,  of  Bonton  ;  Hannah,  born  168S,  who 
married  Juhn  Kulca,  orBideiii ;  Kulh,  lioni  I66'J,  who 
married  Abraham  Allen,  of  Uarbleliead;  Joseph, 
bom  1G92,  lost  at  aea;  Deliverance,  bom  169S,  who, 
.in  1719,  married  Samuel  Breed;  Abigail,  who,  in 
1728,  married  Samuel  Alloy. 

(S)  William  lia>aett,  son  of  (2)  William,  had  chil- 
dren,—Rebecca,  born  1709;  Miriam,  burn  1712,  who 
in  1732,  married  Duvid  Northey,  of  Sulem;  Joseph, 
horn  1715,  who  i::heriled  his  father's  lands  and  mar- 
ried Eunice  Hacker ;  Elizabeth,  who,  in  1729,  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Hood. 

(4)  J<«eph  Doasett,  son  of  (3)  William,  had  chil- 
dren,— William,  horn  1738,  whit  died  young;  laaac, 
born  1741,  who,  in  1711'J,  married  Mary,  daiigbttir  of 
Joshua  Collins,  was  a  farmer  and  shoemaker,  oud  in- 
herited onc-Iialf  of  (lie  lands  of  his  father,  and  died 
in  lH:!U;Nehomiuh,  Ih>ii>  in  174!),  who  married  Abi- 
gail Fern;  Itebeeca,  born  1T&4,  who  married  Jamea 
Breed;  Sarah,  horn  17.')7,  who  married  Abraham 
Breed;  Eunice,  horn  170!) ;  Hannah,  born  1763,  who 
married  William  Breed,  of  Nahont. 

(5)  Isaac  Bat'sctt,  son  of  (4)  Joseph,  had  children, 
—  Eiixubeth;  William,  who  died  young;  Eunice; 
William  again,  who  alwi  died  young;  Isaac,  who 
married  Until  Breed ;  ICunivo  again,  who  married 
Ezra  Collins ;  Haniiuh,  who  married  Samuel  Neal. 

(6)  Isaac  Bussett,  son  of  (5)  Isaac,  resided  on  Na- 
hunt  Street,  on  the  site  occupied  by  his  forefathers, 
and  was  long  held  in  repute  as  a  citizen  of  energy, 
enterprise  and  wealth.  He  died  May  24,  1867  ;  had 
children,— William,  born  March  4, 1803,  died  June  21, 
1871;  Jeremiah,  who  died  young;  Elizabeth,  who 
died  young;  Elizabeth  again,  who  married  Samuel 
Boyce ;  Mary ;  Jeremiah  uguin,  who  also  died 
young;  Eunice,  who  married  W.  S.  Boyce;  Lydia, 
who  married  James  B.  Kite,  of  Philadelphia;  Han- 


nah ;   Joseph,  who  died   young ;   Anna   Oreen,    who 
died  April  17,  186.1. 

(7)  William  Bas^ett,  aim  of  (6)  Isaac,  died  June  21, 
1871,  aged  sixty-eight.  He  was  the  Itrst  city  cleric  of 
Lynn,  and  a  inan  much  reapcctcd  ;  was  prominent  lu 
the  early  anti-dluvery  movementi,  and  k  ca- worker 
with  thute  leading  apiritii,  William  Lloyd  Onrrisoii 
and  Wcnilell  I'hilliita,  hoth  nf  whom  were  present  at 
his  funeral.  His  children  were  Snsunna  Smith, 
«ho  married  Cyrus  M.  Stirason  ;  Eliza ;  Mary  Ann, 
who  married  Thomas  Herbert;  William  Uerschell. 
who  died  young;  Joseph,  who  also  died  young; 
Snruh,  who  married  William  W.  Kellogg;  William, 
who  dicti  young  ;  William,  again,  born  Beplcmhcr  30, 
1M3D;  Edmund  Quiney,  who  died  young. 

(8)  William  Basset,  son  of  (7)  William,  now  bead 
of  the  banking  firm,  Ba-aet,  Whitney  A  Co..  of  Bos- 
ton, had  children,-. William  ;  Bulb  ;  Edith,  who  died 
young. 


d.pt  iHUng  of  Ihi  lum. 
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TARnox  Family.— John  Turbox,  the  first  settler 
of  the  name  here,  came  as  eiirly  as  1040.  Uu  was  a 
farmer,  and  among  his  landed  possessions  had  seven 
acres  of  upland  on  Water  Hill,  where  he  appears  to 
hsve  lived,  having  an  orchard  near  his  house.  And 
upon  the  premises,  before  the  coming  of  the  whites, 
there  was  probably  an  Indian  settlement  or  encamp- 
ment, as  ul>nut  Ihere  were  found  numerous  arrow- 
heads and  other  relies.  He  was  evidently  a  re- 
spected settler,  active  and  thrifty.  Though  farming 
was  hia  principal  occupation,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  other  pursuits,  and  was  a  small  proprietor  in  the 
iron  works.  He  died  May  26,  1674.  His  wilt  is 
diiUnI  November  25,  1(173,  and  to  his  ran  John  nays, 
— "  I  bcqneatb  my  huiwe  and  housing,  with  orchard 
and  all  my  land  and  ineddow,  with  a  greene  rugg  and 
a  great  iron  kcttell,  and  a  round  joyneil  table."  He 
uIho  Huys, — "  1  b(i|uiuilii  iiiitu  every  one  uf  my  aoiin, 
John  Turbox,  bin  children,  and  my  son  Bamuel'H 
children,  one  ewe  sheep  apeece.''  The  wife  of  hia  son 
John  waa  a  daughter  of  Richard  Haven,  who  lived 
on  Boston  Street,  corner  of  Nortli  Federal,  the  site 
on  which  George  0.  Tarhox  recently  erecl«d  a  dwell- 
ing-house and  store.  Mr.  Haven  wa«  ancestor  of 
the  two  Mcthoiliat  Bisbo[ui,  Oilherl  and  Enistus  Utis, 
and  George  U.  Turbox,  just  named,  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant from  the  early  settler,  John. 

With  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Tarhox  the  course  of  true 
love  does  not  seem  to  have  run  with  uninterrupted 
umoolhnesii,  for  it  is  found  that  on  the  lltli  of  Sep- 
tember, 16411,  Matthew  Stanley  whs  tried  for  winning 
her  atroctions  without  the  consent  of  her  parents, 
convicted  and  fined  £6,  with  'i>.  6J,  fees,  together  with 
an  allowance  of  6i.  to  the  parents  of  the  young  lady 
for  their  three  days'  attendance. 

The  son,  Samuel,  married  Rebecca,  a  daughter  of 
Joseph    Armitage,    landlord   of  the   fiimuua   Anchor 
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Tavern.  He  had  eighteen  children,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 12,  1715,  afi^ed  ninety-three  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  fiAecn  Lynn  men  imprpssc^l  liy  order  of 
court,  November  13,  1G74,  for  service  in  the  King 
Philip  War.  A  detachment  had  previously  been  sent 
on  the  same  service.  In  IdS^i  he  joined  in  "  the  hum- 
ble petition  of  several  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  who 
were  sold,  impressed  and  sent  forth  for  the  service 
of  the  country,  that  was  with  the  Indians  in  the  long 
march  in  the  Nipmugg  country,  and  the  fight  at  the 
fort  Narnignnsett, "  which  petition  was  signed  by 
twenty-five  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Tarbox  family  be- 
came very  couApicuous  beyond  our  own  borders, 
though  of  late  years  some  shining  lights  of  the  name, 
and  presumably  of  the  lineage,  have  here  and  there 
appeared.  Nor  has  the  family  with  us  been  con- 
spicuous for  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  good  ex- 
ample set  by  Samuel,  who,  as  just  stated,  was  the 
happy  father  of  eighteen  children.  Still,  (here  always 
have  been  and  yet  are  a  fair  number  with  us.  The 
name  of  Mr.  George  O.  Tarbox,  before  mentioned,  has 
been  favorably  greeted  throughout  the  land  for  his 
late  eflcctive  manifesto  touching  the  "boycott*' 
ordered  upon  him  by  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

But  this  class  of  personal  notices  cannot  be  ex- 
tended here.  And  the  reader  may,  if  he  please,  con- 
sider the  foregoing  merely  as  examples  that  might  be 
greatly  multiplied. 

And  now,  with  notices  of  a  few  eccentric,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  abnormal,  characters,  of 
which  class  Lynn  has  always  had  an  abundant  assort- 
ment, this  division  of  our  sketch  will  close.  Some  of 
those  referred  to  have  made  an  enduring  mark  and 
done  much  to  spread  abroad  the  name  of  the  place, 
but  to  what  advantage  or  disadvantage  there  will  be 
different  estimates.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
worldly  benefit  in  being  talked  about,  even  if  what  is 
said  is  not  quite  so  favonible.  The  term  "  eccentric  " 
is  not  intended  to  be  applied  in  an  offensive  sense, 
and  it  is  feared  that  some  reader  may  not  see  the 
strict  applicability  of  its  use  in  every  instance.  In 
the  first  notice,  es|>ecially,  it  may  be  deemed  hardly 
appropriate,  as  matrimonial  niisunderHtaiu lings  are 
in  these  days  so  common  as  to  seem  **  natural  **  rather 
than  "eccentric."  The  notices  are  oot  given  merely 
to  amuie,  but  for  use  by  way  of  example  or  warning, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

MoNTOWAMPATE,  alios  Saoamorr  James.— It  is 
fitting  to  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  Indian  Sagamore 
James,  who  ruled  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  sea- 
board line  of  Kssex  County  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  whites,  though  he  was  then  quite  a  young  man, 
having  been  born  in  IGOD.  His  Indian  name  was 
Montowaiupate,  but  the  settlers  called  him  Sagamore 
James.  He  was  a  son  of  Nanapashemet,  whose  juris- 
diction extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Charles  and  Piscataqua  Rivers.  On  the 
death  of  Nanapashemet  his  '*  kingdom ''  was  divided, 


the  portion  including  Lynn  falling  to  Montowampate, 
his  second  t>on. 

The  young  Sagnmore  fixed  his  residence  on  the 
delightful  elevation  still  known  as  Sagamore  Hill, 
lying  between  Heach  and  Nahaut  Streets,  and  over- 
looking the  beach,  Nahant  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  bay.  It  U  now  (1887)  a  thickly-settled  part  of 
the  city,  though  still  retaining  some  of  its  picturesque 
features.  Its  proximity  to  the  sea  was,  perhaps,  the 
chief  reason  why  this  place  was  choi*en  for  the  **  royal 
residence,*'  though  the  lovely  natural  surroundings 
may  have  adde<l  their  attractions.  Not  much  is  known 
of  Montowampate,  nor  indeed  individually  of  any  of 
the  Indians  found  hereabout,  though  from  the  narra- 
tive4  of  the  old  writers  glimpses  of  character  some- 
times occur.  Dudley  says  Montowampate  was  "of  a 
far  worse  disposition  "  than  his  brother  Wonohaqua- 
ham,  or  Sagamore  John,  ai  the  English  called  him, 
who,  he  says,  was  "  a hand^iome  young  man"  .  .  . 
**  aflecting  Kngli*h  apparel  and  houses  and  speaking 
well  of  our  God." 

The  Lynn  Sagamore  seems  to  have  l\tA  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  dignity,  and  not  a  very  lively 
sen-e  of  the  courtesies  due  to  the  gentler  sex.  This 
id  shown  by  a  matrimonial  imbroglio,  which  Thomaa 
Morton  thus  recounts  in  his  book  entitled  "  The  New 
English  Canaan,"  published  in  1632: 

"Tlio  Saclicm  or  SAgRinore  of  SagiM,  nwdo  choice,  when  he  came  to 
mnira  estate,  of  »  lady  of  noble  deecent,  daoghter  of  Papaaiqulneo, 
the  Sachem  or  Sagnmore  of  the  terrltorlee  near  Merrimaek  rlrer;  a  man 
of  the  host  note  In  all  thoeo  parts,  and,  aa  my  coantrymaii,  Mr.  Wood, 
declares.  In  his  '  Prospect,*  a  great  nlgromancar.  Thto  ladj  the  yoang 
Mrhom,  with  the  consent  and  good  liking  of  her  father,  marries,  and 
takes  fur  his  wife.  Great  entertainment  hee  and  his  reoelred  In  thosa 
parts  at  her  falher^s  hands,  wheare  they  were  feasted  In  the  best  manner 
that  might  be  expected,  according  to  the  cnstome  of  their  nailoB,  with 
revoling,  and  such  otiior  n^jlcntnltles  as  Is  iisnal  amongst  them.  The 
suloninlty  being  endc<l,  l*a|MMlqiiiueo  caused  a  selected  number  of  his 
men  to  walte  on  his  daughter  homo  into  those  parts  that  did  properly 
belong  to  her  lord  and  husliand,  where  the  attendants  had  entertain- 
nieut  by  the  sachem  of  Sagus  and  his  countrymen.  The  soleuinity  be- 
ing ended,  the  attendants  were  gntlfled. 

**  Not  long  after,  the  new  married  lady  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her 
father  and  her  natire  country,  ttmn  whence  she  came.  Her  lord  was 
willing  to  pleasure  her,  and  not  deny  her  request,  amongst  them 
thought  to  be  reaeonable,  comnmnded  a  select  number  of  his  own  men 
to  ciimluct  Ills  laily  to  her  father,  where  with  great  respect  they  iHtmght 
her ;  and  harlug  feasted  there  a  while,  returned  to  their  own  country 
agalne,  leaving  the  lady  to  conUnue  thereat  herowne  pleasure  amongsl 
her  frleuds  and  old  acquaintances,  where  she  passed  away  the  time  for 
a  while,  and  in  the  end  desired  to  retume  to  her  lord  agalne.  11  er 
faUier,  the  old  Papasiqulneo,  having  notice  of  her  Intent,  sent  some  of 
his  men  on  ambasmge  to  the  young  sachem,  his  sonne-in-law,  to  let  him 
understand  that  his  daughter  was  not  willing  to  absent  herself  from  his 
com|«ny  any  longer  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  raesssngen  bad  In  charge, 
desired  the  youug  lord  to  send  a  convoy  for  her  ;  but  he,  standing  upon 
tearmes  of  honor,  and  the  UMlntalnlug  of  his  reputation,  returned  to 
his  fkUior-in-law  this  answer :  *  That  when  she  departed  from  him,  bee 
caused  bis  men  to  waite  upon  Iter  to  her  father's  territories  as  it  did  be> 
come  him ;  but  now  elte  had  an  Intent  to  retume,  it  did  become  her 
lather  t»  send  h«r  back  with  a  convoy  of  hbi  own  people  ;  and  that  It 
stood  not  with  his  reputation  to  make  himself  or  hhi  men  so  servile  as  to 
fetch  her  agalne.* 

**T)ieold  sachem  Papasiqulneo,  having  this  message  returned,  was 

inraged  to  think  that  his  young  son-in-law  did  not  eetoem  him  at  a 

higher  rate  than  to  capitulate  with  him  about  the  matter,  and  returned 

I  him  this  sharp  reply :  *  That  his  daughter's  blood  and  birth  deserved 
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She  woa,  however,  finally  redtorud  to  IiIh  aniin.  but 
Uow  t,he  recoiioiliation  was  elTectcd  <iooi)  not  appear. 
Sho  soon  after  beciime  a  widow,  as  llie  death  u( 
MontowainpiiCe  touk  |iliii:«  in  lG3:t.  Ilor  marital  lift: 
oertAinly  had  itd  Iroublea,  Tor  keaidm  what  hiu  been 
Bpiikuii  oT,  sho  was  UiVvo  citptive  by  thu  Tiirnilincii 
and  held  n  priBoncr  for  two  months.  After  the  deutli 
of  her  husband  she  returned  to  her  father. 

The  resolute  Montowanipate  ia  said  to  have  viaitid 
England  in  ItiSI,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Governor  Winthrop  to  Einanuel  Downing,  the  emi- 
nent London  lawyer,  and  while  there  tu  have  received 
the  honors  of  an  Indian  king.  Hia  errand  was  to 
procure  reilresa  fur  a  friiiul  diinniitted  by  an  Il^ngHnh- 
man  named  Watts  in  a  beuver-akin  transaction. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  16S2,  the  court  ordered 
that  "Richard  Hopkins  shalbe  severely  whipt  t 
branded  with  a  hott  iron  on  one  of  his  cheekes  for 
soiling  pecces  &  powder  &  shott  to  the  Indians. 
Hereupon  it  was  propounded  if  this  olFoncc  should  not 
be  punished  hereafter  by  death.''  One  of  the  pur- 
chaaers  of  the  proacrilicd  articles,  it  appears  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  was  the  mettlesome  Montowanipate. 

But  this  ynnthful  SuKaniiire  of  Lynn  soon  ended 
his  career.  Winthrop,  in  hia  journal  under  date  De- 
cember 6,  1633,  says, — "John  Sagamore  [elder 
brother  ofMontowumpiite]  dioil  of  the  small  {mx,  and 
almost  all  of  his  people.''  .  .  .  "  Junics  tlagamore 
[Montowouipate],  of  Sagiis,  died  also  and  most  ofh-s 
folks." 

Mary  Pitcher.— The  stranger  on  arriving  in 
Lynn,  and  leaving  the  railroad  train  at  the  Central 
(jquare  Station,  may  observe  towering  up,  a  furlong 
or  BO  off,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  a  huge  porphyry 
cliff,  which  he  may  be  told  Is  "High  Rock."  It  is 
not  now.  however,  so  readily  discerned  from  the 
Square  as  it  wna  a  few  years  since,  for  large  business 
buildings,  recently  erected,  intervene.  Seventy-five 
years  ago  there  was  but  little  pupniation  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  whole  of  "  Rocks  Puature,"  near  the 
southern  border  of  which  rises  High  Rock,  was  lonely 
and  wild  enough,  with  its  rocky  outcroppingg  and 
stunted  growth  of  red  cedar.  The  highway,  indeed, 
wound  along  the  southerly  bound,  but  it  was  rough 
and  tittle  traveled.  In  pleasant  weather,  however, 
charming  views  could  be  obtained  of  diversified  land- 
scape and  the  ever-changing  sea. 

Ujion  the  southern  declivity,  and  fronting  towards 
thtr  tiea,  wau  a  plain  little  txitldgo,  aouUnl  u  short  dis- 


tance in  froui  the  rond,  with  a  small,  unkempt  garden 
In  front,  and  broken  rocks,  thistles  and  nettles  in  the 
rear.  And  that  lonely  cottage  woa  the  home  of 
"Moll  Pitcher,"  the  celebrated  fortunMeller  of 
Lynn,  for  many  years.  It  was  here  that  she  enter- 
tained the  nunieroui  visitors  iif  all  cloxaes  and  from 
all  places,  who  auxiimsly  sought  her  aid  to  unveil  the 
mysteries  of  the  life  lieforu  them,  never  doubting 
that— 


TliH  remarkable  woman  vm  born  in  1738,  of  rep- 
utable pireots,  in  Marblehead.  Her  father  was  a 
master  mariner,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  best 
families  in  Essex  County,  And  her  own  reputation 
seems  to  have  remained  uuaullied,  unless  her  occult 
pretensions  are  to  be  taken  as  a  stain.  Ifcr  mnidun- 
I  Mary  Diamond,  and  Mr.   Lewis   says   of 
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It  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  "Ivord  Timothy 
Dexter,"  of  Newhuryport,  was  accustomed  to  visit 
her,  and  place  implicit  conRdencc  in  her  utterances. 
Ilut  whether  his  strange  commercial  speculations, 
whicli  appear  tu  have  been  ouiformly  sucuewlul,  were 
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attributable  to  lier  promptings,  cannot  be  known. 
She  was  married  on  the  2d  of  October,  1760,  to  Robert 
Pitcher,  a  shoemaker,  and  became  the  mother  of  one  son 
and  tlireo  daughters.  And  there,  in  the  lonely  homo, 
already  described,  she  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1813, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  Her  remains  were  interred 
in  the  old  burying-ground,  near  the  western  end  of 
the  common.  The  memory  of  such  a  person  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  honored  by  those  of  her  own  gen- 
eration, and  her  resting-place  has  remained  unheeded 
and  almost  unknown  till  the  present  time  (1887) — 
nearly  thrcc-qunrters  of  a  century — when  two  worthy 
citizens — Isaac  O.  Guild  and  John  T.  Moulton — have 
erected  a  neat  head -stone  to  mark  the  spot,  which 
was  some  years  since  pointed  out  by  an  aged  man  who 
was  present  at  the  burial.  And  to  that  spot,  in  future 
years,  many  a  sentimental  maiden  and  swain  will 
doubtless  repair — a  class  who  always  had  her  warm- 
est sympathies. 

Mrs.  Pitcher  was  connected  with  the  Silsbce  family 
of  Lynn  in  this  way:  Lydia,  a  grcat-grnnddaughter  of 
Henry  Silsbce,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Lynn,  in  1735, 
married  Aholiab  Diamond,  a  son  of  Captain  John 
Diamond,  of  Marblehcad,  and  had  two  sons,  tSamucl 
and  Richard,  and  one  daughter,  Mary.  Tli is  daughter 
Mary  was  married,  October  2,  17G0,  to  Robert  Pitcher, 
of  Lynn,  as  before  stated,  thus  becoming  "Moll  Pit- 
cher.'' Descendants  of  hers  still  remain  among  us. 
Henry  Silsbce,  the  old  settler  just  named,  probably 
loaited  on  Fayette  Street  not  far  from  the  corner  of 
JOssex,  in  which  vicinity  he  owned  considerable  land. 
He  was  designated  as  a  "  shoemaker,''  though  pro- 
bably quite  as  much  of  a  farmer.  The  family  has 
always  been  respectable,  but  not  numerous,  and  several 
eminent  individuals  have  appeared  in  the  line,  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Silsbce,  United  Suites  Senator,  among 
them.    Silsbce  Street  perpetuates  the  name. 

GKonaK  Gray. — Near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
there  suddenly  appeared  in  Lynn  a  man  seemingly 
of  an  age  somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
He  was  physically  well-conditioned,  but  in  disposi- 
tion unaccountably  reserved.  It  was  soon  known  that 
he  had  come  to  make  this  his  permanent  home,  for 
he  made  himself  possessor  of  a  limited  tract  of  wild 
land  in  a  lonely  and  dismal  neighborhood,  and  there 
erected  a  rude  habitation  which,  for  forty  years,  con- 
tinued to  be  his  hermitage,  for  there  he  lived  "soli- 
tary and  alone"  during  that  long  period. 

This  man  was  George  Gray,  the  Lynn  hermit.  And 
the  hermitage  was  on  Boston  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  entrance  to  Pine  Grove  Cemetery.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Scotchman,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  Till  i>op- 
ulation  began  to  increase  around  him,  which  it  did, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  his  home  was  secluded 
enough  for  the  most  determined  misanthrope.  A  high, 
woody  hill  rose  in  the  rear ;  a  tangled  swamp  on  either 
hand,  with  a  weedy  brook  winding  through ;  while  in 
front,  beyond  a  little  area  of  brambles  and  rank  vcge- 


tation,  wound  the  street  just  named.  He  persistently, 
and  oflen  with  a  good  deal  of  asperity,  refused  to 
communicate  to  the  many  curious  inquirers  any 
kimwle<lge  of  his  personal  history  or  the  causes  which 
induced  the  adoption  of  his  comfortless  and  unnatural 
mode  of  life.  And  that  very  secrecy  gave  rise  to 
numberless  romantic  surmises.  Some  believed  that 
an  unfortunate  affair  of  the  heart  estranged  him  from 
social  intercourse;  others  hinted  that  some  great 
crime  rendered  his  flight  and  concealment  necessary. 
Hut  ho  had  the  shrewdness  to  avoid  entangling  him- 
self by  contradicting  or  admitting  the  truth  of  any 
report. 

One  of  the  latest  circumstantial  surmises  related 
to  his  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  French 
Dauphin,  Charles  Louis,  son  of  Louis  XVL  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  It  gained  currency  by  an  article 
in  PtUnam*B  Magazitu:,  a  monthly  periodical  of  high 
standing;  the  theory  being  that  the  Dauphin  was 
taken  from  the  custody  of  Simon,  the  inhuman  ruf- 
fian in  whose  keeping  he  had  been  placed,  brought  to 
the  wilds  of  America  and  given  in  charge  of  a  woman 
of  the  St.  R^is  tribe,  who  reared  him  with  affection, 
though  never  claiming  that  he  was  her  own  child,  and 
probably  never  dreaming  that  he  was  not  some  poor, 
friendless  waif.  It  was  further  suggested  that  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  a  missionary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  laboring  with  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  was  the 
identical  Dauphin.  Then  gained  currency  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  one  of  those  who  brought  the  Dau- 
phin to  America,  it  being  declared  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  France,  a  red  republican,  at  that  period.  It 
is  not  certain,  exactly,  what  threads  were  supposed  to 
be  found  connecting  Gray  with  the  transaction,  unless 
it  was  that  Mr.  Williams — who  no  doubt  really  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  the  Dauphin— came  to  Lynn, 
and,  finding  that  Gray  was  dead,  became  very  anx- 
ious to  procure  a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing,  for 
which  purpose  he  called  on  the  writer.  But  these 
surmiees  and  rumors  need  not  longer  occupy  our  at- 
tention. 

At  times  the  hermit  was  by  no  means  averse  to  dis- 
cussing affairs  with  his  neighbors,  though  very  seldom 
could  one  receive  a  welcome  to  his  premises,  and  never 
would  an  invitation  to  enter  his  dwelling  bo  extended. 
His  calls  were  generally  made  at  night  The  writer 
was  occasionally  favored  with  one,  and  usually  found 
him  so  forgetful  of  the  passing  time  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remind  him  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  by  a 
hint  like  that  of  extinguishing  the  lights,  nothing 
short  of  some  such  rudeness  being  effectual.  He  was 
a  reflecting  man,  and  of  considerable  literary  ar^ 
scientific  attainment;  but  the  current  story  of  his 
carrying  a  Hebrew  Rible  about  in  his  pocket  was,  no 
doubt,  a  fiction.  He  took  great  pleasure  In  attending 
lectures,  and  in  studying  works  on  the  abstruse 
sciences.  But  his  fondness  for  the  mechanic  arts  was, 
perhaps,  his  most  marked  trait ;  and  he  became  very 
skillful  in  some  branches  couucctcd  with  machinery. 
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BtrangcrR  wuuld  itomctiinca  vex  liim  with  uritilnely 
Tijjita,  and  by  unpiilutiibtc  remarka  induce  siiddon  ex- 
hibitions or  temper;  but  if  oue  UKaumetl  to  be  &n 
ndept  in  any  brandi  of  mechanica,  he  waa  prcttj  sure 
ring,  lloclaimcil  acveriil  llact'lll  ill- 
tnd  spent  considerable  money  in  ««Ubliiili- 
iog    hia    claims    against    those    who    inrringed    his 

In  religion  he  waa  probabtj  a  matcriiiliat  moat  of 
life.  Perhii]jH  a  doxen  yean  before  his  death  he  re- 
mnrlced  that  it  was  "  rJdicalous  tiir  any  one  to  con- 
tend Ihatintelligencc  wasnotlhc  result  of  physical  nr- 
ganixntion."  But  it  wiu  iindontoml  that  ho  anbacfiiicnt- 
ly  abandoneil  his  old  views,  and  died  in  the  Oalviniatic 
faith.  Ho  wiiH  cucuiitrii^  in  Ilia  imbiU,  and  had  little 
regard  forpcrHoiiul  appi-'urunce,  ollttiitimca — oii|iociully 
during  the  last  few  yoiira  of  his  life — appearing  in  a 
grim  and  lilthy  condition.  lie  waa  remarkable,  even 
in  old  age,  for  power  of  physical  endurance.  Many 
a  time  hoa  he  walked  to  Boston,  on  a  winter  evening, 
attended  a  lecture,  and  walked  home  after  it  had 
closed,  making  a  distance,  in  all,  of  full  twenty  miles, 
most  likely  with  no  thicker  covering  to  liia  hciid  than 
n  dlinpidiited  atriiw  liat,  and  upon  liis  fuel  coariKi 
shoes  and  no  stocking:^.  lie  sulTered  much  from  dis- 
ease during  his  last  few  years.  And  there,  in  his 
forlorn  habitation,  without  the  sympathy  of  friends 
or  the  common  endenrmonta  of  homo,  in  solitude  and 
tliatruss,  Ilia  last  days  wt-ru  paused. 

Mr.  Gray,  at  the  time  of  liis  decease,  poneaaed 
property  to  iheamountofabout  four  thousand  dollars. 
He  died  inteatato,  and  hisdebtswere  not  large  ;  acon- 
aiderable  portion,  therefore,  wont  into  the  treasury  of 
the  commonwealth.  His  aavinga  do  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  accumulated  from  a  miserly  disposition, 
but  rather  from  habits  of  industry  and  a  naturally 
fnigal  turn,  for  the  sdininistrntor  remarked  that  from 
the  appearance  of  things  ho  could  hardly  have  taken 
Bufllcient  interest  in  his  pecuniary  all'airs  to  have 
known  what  he  did  poteeas.  In  aomo  inataucca  the 
evidences  of  Ilia  money  deposits  were  found  thrown 
among  waste  paper. 

The  death  of  the  hermit  was  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  and  several  persons 
appeared,  claimiag  to  be  hcira;  but  they  failed  to 
substantiate  their  ctaima. 

TIlRAM  Mardlk. — This  aomewhat  aingnlar  indi- 
vidual appeared  in  Lynn  in  1852,  being  than  of  the 
ago  of  forty-seven.  He  brought  with  him  his  wife, 
s  son  of  the  age  of  twenty,  and  a  young  daughter. 
He  immediately  petitioned  the  city  to  sell  hhu  the 
fiimoUB  Dungeon  Kock,  a  greenstone  elilf  a  niilo  or 
two  buck  in  the  woods,  and  very  dillicult  of  iiceeBs, 
on  account  of  alucp  and  tangled  usccnte,  swamps  and 
quagmires.  He  succeeded  in  purchasing,  at  a  low 
price,  the  rnck  and  about  Bve  acrea  of  the  surround- 
ing woodland.  In  that  lonely  place  he  erected  a  rude 
habitation,  an<l  soon  aet  to  work  building  a  roud  down 
towards  the  town.     This  was  u  severe  piece  of  \ai»n; 


for  gnarled  old   trees,  huge  boulders  iind   ledge-crop-   I 
pings  were  to    be    removed.      But    he    persevered  i 
heroically  till  a  passable  way  wns  obtained.    How  a 
man,  evidently  not  very  strong  or  in  vigorous  health, 
eould  undertake  such  a  piece  of  work  was  asUinislt- 
ing.     But  the  crowbar,  pick  and  shovel  ware  couraf;-    ' 
eoualy    wielded,   and   resounding    blasts   awoke   tha 
echoes  during  the  hot  days  ofsummer,  he  feigning  ID 
regard  it  as  light  labor,  saying  that  ho  liud  Ueuo 
scifcd  liy  a  weakening  complaint,  and  found  hiniself    : 
unable  to  pursue  the  hard  work  he  had  commuuced 
on  the  rnck,  and  so  had  changed  to  the  light  work  of  . 
road- building. 

Tliu  hard  work  commonced  on  the  rock  was  to  ex-  ' 
cavatc,  in  searchnf  treasure. gold  aiid  jewels,  imagi nod 
to  have  been  doiKMiltiil  soniuwiiuru  ilown  in  its  iiu- 
known  dcptha.  He  had  came,  as  he  alleged,  by  sjiir- 
iiual  diroelion,  and  had  full  faith  in  the  assurance  of 
the  spirits,  that  they  would  watch  liia  progress,  give 
directions  and  lead  him  to  final  success.  By  no 
means  deficient  in  iutelligeuce,  heyetwosa  credulous 
enthusiaat.  In  peraun  he  was  of  medium  height,  hod 
a  bright,  (]uiek  eye,  and  wore  a  flowing  beard  of 
sandy  hue,  whicli  did  not  always  biutr  evidence  of 
having  recently  iiad  the  discipline  of  a  comb.  Ue 
was  communicative,  and  in  hia  convorsation  ran  a 
pleasant  vein  of  jocularity ;  wasuaualiy  ready  to  con- 
verse on  hia  pinna,  feara  and  hopes;  and  with  great 
good  ii:iturc,  aomclim.'a  with  an  apparently  ki'im 
relish,  alluded  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  tliosv  who 
were  disposed  to  rank  him  as  a  lunatic.  The  writer 
had  occasional  cnnvorsationa  with  him,  and  was 
sometimes  struck  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  dis- 
cu->aed  the  proa  and  cons  of  spiritualism;  neverthe- 
less, his  faith  and  perseverance  were  refreshing.  He 
asserted  that  he  had  been  a  confirmed  inlidel,  a  be- 
liever in  Dotiiing  beyond  the  visible  and  temporal, 
till  ho  received  commiinicatiuiis  that  could  have  eotnu 
from  none  but  intelligent,  inviaiblo  beings,  unre- 
strained by  any  physical  ntiatncle. 

For  about  fifteen  years  Mr.  Marble  ctmtinncd  his 
herculean  labors  at  Dungeon  Kock,  in  bodily  weak- 
ness ranch  of  the  time,  but  buoyed  up  by  the  strong 
hope  and,  as  he  believed, supernatural  assurance  that 
hia  labor  would  not  be  in  vain.  But  it  was  in  vain, 
and  he  died  there,  worn  out  nnd  diseased,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1808,  aged  sixty-five  years,  lie  re- 
mained a  spiritualist  to  tlie  Isst,  and  tlie  meiliuins  of 
the  vicinity  were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
services,  which  were  held  at  the  Rock  on  the  forenoon 
of  Wednesday,  Novemhur  11th.  Ho  was  a  native  of 
Charlton,  in  Worucstor  County,  and  thither  hia  re- 
mains were  taken  for  huriul. 

I'^dwin  Marble,  who  at  the  time  of  hie  fathcHa 
death  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-six  yean,  and 
had  continued  to  participate  in  the  anluous  toil  of 
excavation,  now  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  the 
work,  subject,  of  course,  as  be  dcclare<t,  to  the  en- 
gineering of  the  spirits.     His  health,  however,  had 
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already  become  undermined,  and  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  suspend  active  operations.  He  died  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1880,  aged  forty-eight,  and  was  buried 
near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  the  southwestern  slope, 
it  having  been  his  expressed  desire  to  be  interred 
near  the  scene  of  his  hopeful,  though  fruitless,  labors. 
A  considerable  number  of  friends,  perhaps  fifty,  most 
of  them  of  the  spiritualistic  faith,  were  present  at  the 
burial  service,  which  was  simple  and  afTccting ;  and 
held  there,  in  the  deep  forest,  amid  the  winter 
Hcciicry,  was  peculiarly  touching.  The  hymn  "In 
the  Sweet  Uy  and  By  "  was  sung  at  the  cIohc.  lie 
was  a  man  of  good  character  and  good  disposition, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  spiritual  manifestations. 

Thus  died  these  two  worthy  men — father  and  son — 
their  deaths  no  doubt  hastened,  if  not  occasioned,  by 
their  operations  in  the  dark,  damp  cavern  their  own 
hands  had  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  mysterious 
Dungeon  llock,  that  unwholesome  work-place,  through 
the  nigged  seams  of  which  the  water  dripped,  and 
where  the  stifled  air  reverberated  with  sounds  that 
might  well  be  taken  for  supernatural  indiaitions. 
Their  labors  were  in  vain.  No  treasure  was  reached ; 
but  it  need  not  be  concluded  that  they  suifercd  pangs 
of  disappointment,  for,  cheered  on  day  by  day,  as 
they  believed,  by  guiding  and  unerring  spirits,  they 
were  hopeful  to  the  last. 

After  this  brief  notice  of  the  Messrs.  Marble,  it 
would  seem  almost  necessary  to  add  something  re- 
garding the  supposed  deposit  of  treasure  which  had 
induced  them,  as  well  as  others  before  them,  to  waste 
labor,  strength  and  means  at  Dungeon  Rock.  The 
floating  and  incoherent  traditions  on  the  subject  were 
gathered  up  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  published  in  the  firet 
edition  of  his  history.  And,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
most  satisfactory  to  give  his  account  in  its  original 
shape : 

"  This  year  (1658)  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in 
New  England,  connected  with  which  is  the  following 
story :  Some  time  previous,  on  a  pleasant  evening,  a 
little  after  sunset,  a  small  vessel  was  seen  to  anchor 
near  the  mouth  of  Saugus  River.  A  boat  was  pres- 
ently lowered  from  her  side,  into  which  four  men 
descended,  and  moved  up  the  river  a  considerable 
distance,  when  they  landed,  and  proceeded  directly 
into  the  woods.  They  had  been  noticed  by  only  a 
few  individuals ;  but  in  those  early  times,  when  the 
people  were  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  susceptible 
of  alarm,  such  an  incident  was  well  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  many  houses.  In 
the  morning,  the  people  naturally  directed  their  eyes 
towards  the  shore,  in  search  of  the  strange  vessel ; 
but  she  was  gone,  and  no  trace  could  be  found  either 
of  her  or  her  singular  crew.  It  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained that,  on  that  morning,  one  of  the  men  at  the 
Iron  Works,  on  going  into  the  foundry,  discovered  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  that  if  a  quantity  of 
shackles,  handcuffs,  hatchets  and  other  articles   of 


iron  manufacture  were  made  and  deposited,  with 
secrecy,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  which  was 
particularly  designated,  an  amount  of  silver,  to  their 
full  value,  would  be  found  in  their  place.  The  arti- 
cles were  made  in  a  few  days,  and  placed  in  conform- 
ity with  the  directions.  On  the  next  morning  they 
were  gone,  and  the  money  was  found  according  to 
the  promise ;  but  though  a  watch  had  been  kept,  no 
vessel  was  seen.  Some  months  afterwards  the 
four  men  returned,  and  selected  one  of  the  most  se- 
clude<l  and  romantic  spots  in  the  woods  of  Saugus 
for  their  abode.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  a  deep, 
narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  two  sides  by  high  hills  and 
craggy,  precipitous  rocks,  and  shrouded  on  the  others 
by  thick  pines,  hemlocks  and  cedars,  between  which 
there  was  only  one  small  spot  to  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  at  noon,  could  penetrate.  On  climbing  up 
the  rude  and  almost  perpendicular  steps  of  the  rock 
on  the  eastern  side,  the  eye  could  command  a  full 
view  of  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  a  pro8|>ect  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
place  of  their  retreat  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
Pirates'  Glen,  and  they  could  not  have  selected  a 
spot  on  the  coast,  for  many  miles,  more  favorable  for 
the  purposes  both  of  concealment  and  observation. 
Even  at  this  day,  when  the  neighborhood  has  become 
thickly  peopled,  it  is  still  a  lonely  and  desolate  place, 
and  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
has  ever  descended  into  its  silent  and  gloomy  recess. 
There  the  pirates  built  a  small  hut,  made  a  garden, 
and  dug  a  well,  the  appearance  of  which  is  still  visi- 
ble. It  has  been  supposed  that  they  buried  money ; 
but  though  people  have  dug  there,  and  in  several 
other  places,  none  has  ever  been  found.  After  resid- 
ing there  some  time,  their  retreat  became  known,  and 
one  of  the  kintr's  cruisers  appeared  on  the  coast. 
They  were  traced  to  the  glen,  and  three  of  them  were 
taken  and  carried  to  England,  where  it  is  probable 
they  were  executed.  The  other,  whose  name  was 
Thomas  Veal,  escaped  to  a  rock  in  the  woods,  about 
two  miles  to  the  north,  in  which  was  a  spacious 
cavern,  where  the  pirates  had  previously  deposited 
some  of  their  plunder.  There  the  fugitive  fixed  his 
residence,  and  practiced  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker, 
occasionally  coming  down  to  the  village  to  obtain 
articles  of  sustenance.  He  continued  his  residence 
till  the  great  earthquake  this  year,  when  the  top  of 
the  rock  was  loosened,  and  crushed  down  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  inclosing  the  unfortunate  in- 
mate in  its  unyielding  prison.  It  has  ever  since 
been  called  the  Pirate's  Dungeon." 

Now,  it  was  this  Thomas  Veal,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
escaped  from  the  Glen  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
Dungeon  Rock,  or  Pirate's  Dungeon,  as  Mr.  Ix)wis 
chooses  to  call  it,  who,  together  with  a  piratical  com- 
panion, spiritually  appeared  to  the  Marbles,  time 
after  time,  usually  in  jolly  mood,  and  assured  them  of 
tlie  rich  spoils  of  gold  and  jewels  still  in  their  keep- 
ing,  and   seemed  very   willing  to  surrender  them 
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whenever  they  could  be  rcnuhed  hy  drilla  and  gun- 
powder. And  Veal,  moreover,  added  some  touching 
revelations  concerning  a  Spanieh  princess  ancl  an- 
other bright  maiden  who  had  been  held  cnptjve  there, 
and  were,  with  tlicir  grim  warder,  abut  iu  forever  by 
the  iiwful  earlhqualcc.  la  it,  then,  t«  be  wondered  nt 
that  the  MnrLlea,  liniiiy  licliuvlng  all  this,  nnd  much 
more,  Hhould  have  |iursucd  their  exhausting  labors 
with  high  hopes  T  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a 
diMiuioiticin  aa  to  tlio  authenticity  of  the  traditions 
here  recounted,  or  an  examination  of  Iheiupponed 
Bpirilual  revelations.  Tlie  intelligent  reudcr  will  per- 
ceive the  utter  altaurdity  of  some  and  the  improb- 
ability of  otbcra.  But  yet  it  can  hardly  he  said  that 
thero  ia  no  roiindation  in  truth;  nnd  noneofiia  would 
willingly  liavc  one  of  our  loilg-i:Iicri»betl  legends 
entirely  fade  away. 

There  is  scarcely  a  place  on  the  whele  New  Eng- 
land coast  that  baa  not  traditions  about  buried  treas- 
ures of  gold  and  silver,  and  where  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  not  from  time  to  time  bettn  made  for 
their  recovery. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  old  buccaneers,  who 
were  deaperadocs  from  every  nation  and  kindred,  did 
for  years,  about  tlic  close  of  the  seven teenth  century, 
pnraue  their  nefarious  trade  of  indiscriminate  piracy. 
And,  much  to  their  diacretlit,  the  colonisla  were  some- 
times charged  with  connivance  at  the  traffic  Those 
sanguinary  sca-rovcni  were  accustonTC<l  to  rendezvous 
in  the  West  Indies,  nnd  thence  fall  upon  the  richly- 
laden  Spanish  gnllcons  as  they  pursued  their  way 
homeward  with  the  wtuiltb  of  tlie  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  But  their  depredatiuns  were  not  confined 
to  these ;  every  other  cratl  of  value  that  they  met  fell 
a  prey,  excepting  in  the  few  cases  of  successful  re- 
sistance. Then  there  were  the  noted  pirates,  Eidd 
and  Bellamy,  who  were  known  to  be  more  or  less  on 
the  coast.  And  if  all  the  accounts  of  the  treasures 
they  buried  are  true,  liicy  must  have  scuretcd  cue 
to  load  half  the  liritish  n:ivy. 

Whether  theie  was  any  connection  between  the 
earlier  nea-robbers  and  those  who  made  famous  the 
Glen  and  Pirate's  Dungeon  at  Lynn,  may  not  no< 
known,  but  damaging  fancies  will  arise  in  suspicious 
minds. 

The  following  Hues  from  a  weird  old  chant,  recit- 
ing the  ceremony  at  the  buriiil  of  money  by  pirates, 
arc  very  striking; 


M  [Kkla  at  tbg  Uwii(bl  u 


There  is  enough  of  this  old  piratical  literature  tn 

rm  the  liiiais  of  ii  countless  number  of  dime  novels, 

and  Lynn  would  naturally  be  expei^ted  to  have  bcr 

Lynn  WuiTEna.^It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  tlie 
nutltor  of  this  sketch  to  prepare  extended  notices  of 
Llllfi'rent  Lynn  wrilera,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
(Vnm  time  to  time,  by  tboir  works,  eonlributed  to  the 
oditication  or  entertainment  of  their  fetlow-mortalsi 
giving  specimens  of  the  productions.  Among  the 
multitude  of  writers  wlio  have  lived  and  still  livfl 
here,  a  score  at  least  are  deserving  of  must  bonoralilD 
lion;  some  having  reveled  in  the  delightsome 
fields  of  )>oetry,  some  in  the  mare  sombre  walks  of 
history,  some  in  the  elevating  regions  of  science  and 
1  in  the  dreamy  walks  of  romance.  Such  a  task 
Id  be  a  delicate  one,  and  in  several  respects  diffi- 
cult;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  incompetency  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  it  would  be  liard  to  determine  what 
names  Rbonld  be  selected  from  the  long  catalogue.  It 
might  appear  invidious  to  choose  only  those  who 
were  natives;  and  then,  aa  to  those  who  were  cot  na- 
tives, puzzling  double  might  arise  as  to  where  the 
line  should  he  drawn.  Lynn  lias  been  the  teni|ior- 
ary  abiding-place  of  (juite  a  number  of  the  greater 
lights  of  literature  and  science, — of  Longfellow,  the 
poet;  of  I'rescott,  the  historian;  of  Agasfiiz,  the 
scientist,  for  example.  But  would  it  not  bo  rather 
assuming  to  claim  them  as  Lynn  atithoraf  Their 
reputation,  however,  being  world-wide,  may,  per- 
haps, be  said  to  belong  as  much  lo  Lynn  as  any  other 
place.  Then  there  are  others  who,  though  natives, 
turned  their  backs  upon  their  good  mother  in  early 
life  and  nFlcrwarda  bc«umo  eminent  iih  writers,  but 
never  mnnifeated  any  liive  fur  Ihuir  deserted  parent. 
Are  they  deserving  of  specially  honorable  mention  7 
Brief  notices  of  a  number  of  our  writers,  however,  are 
given  elsewhere,  and  need  not  be  repeatol  here. 
Poeta  and  philosophers  may  not  be  the  most  useful 
citizens  in  the  worldling's  estimation,  but  the  lights 
they  shed  illumine  many  a  dark  passage  and  cheer 
many  a  dismal  hour  in  tlie  tramp  of  life.  Our  rover- 
ence  for  departed  worth,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  bo 
measured  by  the  length  of  notice ;  for  sometimes  the 
better  one  is  known,  the  less  need  there  ia  for  extend- 
ed details.    And  in  no  case  is  it  our  desire  to  pose  as 

William  Wooi>,  one  of  the  earlicat  who  settled 
within  our  borders,  should  be  first  named,  for  as  early 
aal(i34,inhis  "New  England's  PrOBjiect,"  he  outlined 
her  physical  features  and  drew  t^rse  word-pictucea  of 
some  of  her  pleasant  and  impressive  localltiea.  But 
as  he  is  several  times  brought  into  view  in  other  parta 
of  tills  sketch,  iiutbing  further  is  duiniuidod  here. 
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Most  of  the  old  parish  ministers,  from  Bev.  Mr. 
Whiting,  who  commenced  his  labors  here  in  1636, 
down  to  Rev.  Parsons  Gooke,  the  last,  whose  minibtry 
hero  ended  by  his  death,  wore  learned  men  and  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  Their  published  writings  were 
chiefly  on  theological  topics,  and  oflen  tinctured  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  times.  Their  discourses  on  special 
occasions  were  sometimes  published,  and  the  few 
copies  preserved  in  the  antiquarian  collections  are 
even  now  sought  for  with  avidity,  as  developing  the 
peculiar  rcligiouH  views  and  tendoncics  of  the  times, 
as  much  as  for  the  genius  and  learning  they  display. 
Since  Mr.  Cooke's  day  the  controversial  hatchet  has 
not  been  fiercely  wielded  by  any  of  the  settled  pas- 
tors. Indeed,  the  differing  sentiments  of  most  Chris- 
tian bodies  seem  to  have  become  more  and  more  as- 
similated. But  it  is  hoped  that  the  apparent  drawing 
together  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  awakening  of  true 
Christian  love,  rather  than  to  indifference  as  to  any 
religion.  But  in  the  company  of  the  clerical  worthies 
we  may  not  long  linger.    Their  fame  is  not  local. 

Rev.  Enoch  Mudob,  177G-1 850.— This  goml  man 
was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  connection  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  having  been  licensed  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen.  His  poetical  effusions  were  many, 
and  appeared  in  various  periodical  publications.  His 
longest  production  was  "  Lynn,  a  Poem."  It  was 
written  in  1820,  comprised  some  six  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  and  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  I82G. 
In  the  opening  lines  the  muse  takes  a  view  from  High 
Rock,  his  eye  ranging  over  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  occasionally 
pausing  in  view  of  some  interesting  fabric,  and  all  the 
way  scattering  didactic  reflections  and  useful  hints. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  famous  sea  serpent  was 
first  seen  in  these  waters.  And  in  view  of  tUe  fact 
that  he  has  this  year,  1887,  again  made  this  coast  his 
sporting-place,  and  seemingly  retains  his  early  love 
for  our  bay,  the  following  quotation  will  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate : 

**  Hard  by  tb«  thoro  is  aeen,  day  after  day, 
Sarprisliig  light  I  the  Serpona  Marlnus ; 
A  eight  NO  wfiiidrotm  etmngo  n|N»ti  our  rcNuitH, 
That  niiiiUttNloe  collect  to  rcniii  Ihclr  «y«R ; 
He  with  eerpentine  rooTements  ■wiftly  glides, 
Thongh  lingo  In  hulk,  and  loaree  hia  lAngthened  wake 
Far  In  the  nnootli  green  eea,  then  darta  hie  head 
Aloft  In  air,  and  ieeme  with  careleai  eaae 
To  gase  around  ;  anon  inipetnoiM  alarta, 
Plnnging  hia  head,  and  plough*  the  liquid  way ; 
Sudden  be  stops  and  rests  when  on  the  waTss, 
As  if  to  give  the  obsorrer  loaTo  to  count 
Tlio  largn  pnituiioranoos  upon  bis  back, 
And  mark  with  lolmire  eye  his  wondrous  frame. 
Kach  eye  beholds  the  rarylng  scone  dlrerM  ; 
Some  see,  or  think  they  see,  the  serpent*s  eyes, 
Ills  uiauo  and  slender  nrck,  and  wliiton'd  breast ; 
HoHio  soo  his  Itack  all  clad  in  rusty  scaloa, 
Ills  flipponi,  or  bis  smooth  and  relvot  skin  ; 
Ills  girth  and  length  as  rarious  they  describe. 
From  flfty  to  thrice  flfly  feet  in  length, 
From  flftoen  Inches  through  to  triple  that. 
He  is  a  monstrous  something,  all  agree, 
Dut  know  not  what— SearSerpent  Is  the  name 


By  whieb  this  nondescript  is  known  by  na. 
The  literati  term  bim  Halqrdous, 
By  Ramus  and  Pontoppidam  described. 
And  seen  by  many  in  the  Greenland  seas.** 


These  lines  are  not  given  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
poetic  conception  or  felicity  of  expression,  but  they 
are  fairly  descriptive.  Some  of  his  shorter  poems, 
however,  were  pronounced  by  intelligent  critics  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  selected  specimens  of  our  ac- 
knowledged poets. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  father  of  Hon.  Enoch  Redington 
Mudge,  the  generous  donor  of  the  beautiful  St. 
Stephen's  Memorial  Church,  erected  in  Lynn  in 
I88I. 

Isaac  Nbwhall,  1782-1858.— Mr.  Newhall  was 
known  in  the  literary  world  only  by  his  letters  on 
Junius,  a  series  addressed  to  Hon.  John  Pickering,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  Earl  Temple  was 
the  author  of  those  celebrated  papers.  The  letters 
were  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  in  1831,  and 
showed  the  author  to  be  well  versed  in  British  poli- 
tics, with  good  knowledge  of  her  history  and  litera- 
ture. The  chief  business  of  his  life  was  that  of  a 
retail  trader,  at  one  time  in  Macon,  Ca.,  and  after- 
wards in  Salem,  Mass.  But  he  spent  the  evening  of 
his  days  in  quiet  and  comfort  at  the  old  homestead 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Mali  Street,  Lynn — the  same 
house  in  which  he  was  born  on  the  24tli  of  August, 
1782,  and  in  which  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1858. 

Enoch  Curtin,  1794-1842. — ^Mr.  Curtin,  for  some 
years,  was  a  poetic  and  prose  writer  of  much  local  re- 
pute and  of  real  ability.  But  his  education  was  lim- 
ited, and  his  ambition  to  shine  as  a  literary  light  so 
small  that  his  name  has  never  become  known  to  the 
extent  it  deserved  to  be,  and  might  have  been.  His 
poetic  efforts  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  production 
of  odes  and  verses  for  special  occasions,  public  cele- 
brations and  so  forth.  And  his  prose  articles  were 
largely  on  local  and  every-day  topics — political,  sani- 
tary, gossiping.  No  collection  of  his  writings  ever 
appeared  in  book-form.  His  residence  was  in  the 
easterly  part  of  the  town — Woodend,  so  called. 

Alonzo  Lkwi8,  1794-1861. — It  must  bo  conceded 
that  Mr.  Lewis  stands  at  the  head  of  the  writers  Lynn 
has  thus  far  produced.  He  published  volumes  of 
poetry  and  local  history,  besides  contributing,  during 
many  years,  articles  on  almost  every  current  topic, 
for  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  A  more 
extended  notice  of  him  appears  elsewhere  in  these 
pages. 

Maria  Augusta  Fuller,  1806-81. — Miss  Fuller 
was  chiefly  known  by  her  poems,  though  her  prose 
writings  were  by  no  means  without  merit.  No  col- 
lection *of  her  effusions  were  ever  presented  to  the 
public  in  book-form,  or,  we  feel  quite  sure,  her  fame 
would  have  become  far  from  local.  Her  father,  Joseph 
Fuller,  was  the  first  president  of  the  first  bank  in 
Lynn,  and  was  our  first  State  Senator.    The  house  in 
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wliicli  lie  rosidwl  is  alill  aluniling,  at  (he  junction  of 
TJiibn  and  Brond  StreeU.  Miu  Fuller  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  years, 

Stn.0MON  MoiiLTON,  1808-27. —  or  this  young 
miin — for  liu  diml  lit  Hu:  tiirlyago  iif  Tiiiiet^teii  yuii™ — 
a  word  uliould  l>o  Bitid,  for  wliila  we  roAlJce  tlie  utter 
fbtility  of  any  attempt  lo  rear  upon  the  iiiicertuin 
foundatloD  of  wlint  "might  have  been"  any  ideal 
fame,  it  is  yet  natural  to  uiigur  whitlier  atopa  alniady 
l«ken  may  fairly  lead.  Young  Muulton  certainly 
made  eonie  poetic  cuntributionn  to  the  ne«ni(iapera 
that  gave  groit  prumiae  for  the  Aiture,  beuidai  con- 
taining in  Lhomsclve*  piiai^nges  of  striking  Ihoiiglit, 
touching  piitlios  and  fdiiiUmH  oxpr<»!iioii.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  wm  from  the  colunniH  of  nowepn- 
pors  that  niir  ohcriiihctl  poeti — iw  llryaiil,  Willia. 
Longfellonr  and  Whiltiur— lirat  hraimcd.  Mr.  l«wia 
knew  MoulUin  well,  and  oflen  «poko  highly  of  his 
poctia  ability.  He  wns  horn  in  the  house  on  fiotiton 
Street,  southeast  corner  of  Moulbm,  but  was  adopted 
by  an  iincte  and  lived  most  of  liia  days  in  Miirket 
Street.  No  collection  of  his  writings  waa  ever  puh- 
lishctl;  indeed,  ho  never  wroto enough  to  ni&koalmok 

of  moLh  BJ^C. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  have  thus  fnr  apoken — 
Wood,  Mudge,  Newhali,  Curtiii,  Lewis,  Poller.  Houl- 
ton — have  long  since  deported ;  yet,  though  their 
tiinguou  are  mute  and  their  pons  have  dropped,  with 
Ihcm  wc  may  atill  comiiinnu  llirougU  their  works. 


Among  her  living  writers  Lynn  can  boast  of 
several  who  are  worthy  of  far  more  extended  notice 
than  can  bo  allowed  in  this  connection.  Ilrief  rec- 
ognition, however,  is  better  than  entire  silence.  Fu- 
gitive pieces  without  number  have  appeared  in  the 
publications  of  the  day,  many  of  them  worthy  of  b»- 
ing  prucrvcd  in  durable  form.  And  it  is  hoped  that 
at  sonio  future  time  a  discrl minuting  gatherer  may 
arise  to  rescue  thum  from  oblivion.  Ho  may  not  re- 
ceive the  deserved  pecuniary  reward,  hut  his  labor  of 
love  would  be  highly  appreciated.  In  the  present 
enumeration  it  seems  highly  proper  that  mention  be 
first  made  of  such  an  have,  in  one  way  and  another, 
contributed  to  the  elucidaliou  of  our  hialory.  Of  these 
should  bo  named  : 

IliciiAKi)  I.  Attwii.i,,  who  has  eontributeil  for  the 
newspapers  transeripis  of  intereeting  documentu 
which  be  has  here  iind  there  discovered,  accompanied 
by  apt  explanations  and  annotations  from  his  own  pen. 

GiiOiiiifi:  B.  Emkiiv  has  furnished  articles  which, 
by  his  wcll-truined  descriptive  powers  and  lively 
sense  of  fltness,  have  done  their  share  to  quicken  the 
taste  for  historic  reading. 

Ci.AUENrE  W.  HoDiis,  by  his  "Lynn  and  Sur- 
roundings," published  at  the  close  of  lS8f>,  hoa  added 
a  work  of  much  interest.  Its  mechanical  execution 
is  attractive,  and   the  mutter  worthy  of  iu  Deal  in- 


vestment. It  Is  well  illustrated,  and  the  name  in- 
dicates its  general  character. 

David  N.  Johnson  has  dnno  work,  worthy  of 
praise  fn  his  "  Sbut^hea  of  Lynn,  or  the  Cluinges  of 
Kiay  Years,"  i>iditi>ihe<l  in  XSM.  Ho  hiw  ittM>  writ- 
ten articles  for  the  publications  of  the  day,  and  hymns 
and  odes  for  special  occasions. 

John  T.  Moui.ton  has  done  n  great  deal  of  pen 
work,  for  which  he  will  receive  the  thiinks  of  future 
generations.  Among  other  things,  he  has  had  all  the 
inscriptions  in  the  old  burying-grouad  copied  and 
printed  in  diirahio  form,  with  an  introduction,  lln 
is  one  of  the  moat  intelligent  nnd  aocnrnle  gonealo- 
gisla  among  us.  The  Moullon  fiinilly  liiis  not  been 
dnstitute  of  [KMitiu  rcprceuntntirm;  and  he,  trno  to 
the  family  tendency,  hiis  pniducoil  some  metrii-JiI 
pieces  of  animating  sentiment  and  easy  How. 

HowAUn  MuiKiK  NswnAi.L  isyet  a  young  man, 
but  has  already  written  numerous  articles  of  real 
value  on  the  business  of  Lynn,  its  history  and  present 
condition.  His  illustrated  article  in  Jfarper'i  JWat/a- 
ci'ntf,  January,  1886,  entitleil  "  A  Pair  of  Shoes,"  at- 
tracted marked  allenlion.  He  has  an  eminently 
practiuul  turn  of  mind,  skill  iu  the  arrangement  of 
topics,  and  clearness  of  expression. 

It  may  not  be  overstepping  the  bounds  of  modesty 
for  the  writer  of  the  sketch  now  in  hand  to  mention 
thut  he  has  prepared  for  publication  many  ptgca  |Ksr- 
tjtining  to  the  hiat<iry  of  Lynn,ilHsonibruand  authen- 
tic side,  as  well  na  iU  romantic  and  legendary. 

Edwin  Thomi-son  has,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
tributed to  the  newspikpers  articles  on  local  historical 
matters  that  have  always  been  received  with  favor. 

Cyruh  M.  Tracy  has  for  many  years  been  an  ae- 
coptable  writer  as  a  journalist,  essayist  and  historiog- 
raplicr.  Nor  lias  he  neglected  science  and  the 
muse.  Hia  historical  sketches  of  several  places  in  Ks- 
sex  O'lUnly  were  jiublished  in  the  ponderous  volume 
ofC.  F.  JeweU  ACo.,  in  IH78.  His  "Studios  of  the 
I'^ex  I'limi"  wcro  published  in  I8f>8,  in  pamphlul 
form.  He  delivered  the  iH>em  at  the  dedication  of 
the  City  Hall,  November  30,  18117,  and  the  oration  at 
the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  Rfticth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  town. 

Gaudineh  Tiiimi,  in  1883,  contributed  a  series  of 
articles  to  the  Lgnn  7>ajuoript  entitled  "The  Old 
Choirs  of  Lynn,"  which,  in  fact,  embodied  the  musical 
history  of  the  place  for  a  long  and  interesting  period. 
They  were  worthy  of  the  high  commendation  they 
received.  In  the  course  of  the  series  appeared  bia- 
graphicul  notices,  anecdotes  and  terse  descriptive 
passages. 

For  a  long  seried  of  yenra,  too,  our  tuneful  fellow- 
citizens,  J.  Wakrkn  Nkwuai.l  and  Joseph  W. 
NvK,  have,  na  occasion  prompted,  celebrated  in  verse 
miu'ked  passages  iu  our  history,  past  and  present. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  Lynn,  for  almost  a  gcnoratioo, 
would  have  done  without  their  felicitous  contributions 
for  celebrations,  dedications  and  sim 
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As  we  proceed,  still  other  names  press  upon  the  re- 
collection. And  some  of  those  who  do  not  come 
within  the  categories  named  certainly  deserve  honor- 
able mention;  among  them  Jamics  J^kkry  Bknsbl, 
who  very  recently  forever  laid  aside  his  pen.  Ue  was 
regarded  by  competent  critics  as  a  poetical  writer  of 
more  than  ordinary  promise.  And  there  seems  rea- 
son to  believe  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  taken 
high  rank  as  a  poet. 

Edward  P.  Usher  has  acquired  note  as  a  legal 
writer,  and  as  a  vcrMificr  his  skill  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. He  delivered  the  poem  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Soldiers'  Monument  September  17,  1873. 

Frank  B.  Whittek,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  has 
shown  marked  ability  in  the  line  of  literary  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  other  departments.  Favorable  mention, 
too,  should  be  made  of  Euoene  Barry,  Josiah  F. 
Kimdall  and  Thomas  F.  Porter. 

There  are  likewise  other  worthy  pen-charmers, 
whose  names  would  be  introduced  hero  were  they 
not  presented  in  other  connections  in  tlicse  pages; 
and  some,  too,  there  undoubtedly  arc  whose  names 
have  eluded  busy  memory's  pursuit. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  few  places  can  boast  of  a 
larger  relative  number  of  writers  than  good  old 
Lynn.  And  it  seems  as  if,  among  us  all,  something 
considerable  might  be  accomplished.  The  old  pen- 
wielders  are  passing  off,  but  much  is  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  sonic  of  those  now  Uiking  their  places. 
The  writer,  indeed,  dares  predict  that  ccrlnin  of  our 
younger  brethren  and  sisters  of  tlic  pen  will  yet  at- 
tain most  enviable  renown.  But  he  does  not  dare 
record  the  names  of  those  on  whom  the  prediction 
rests,  as  his  opinion  may  not  be  verified;  and  were  it 
or  were  it  not  verified,  his  temerity  would  probably  be 
met  by  the  retributive  scorn  of  those  not  named  as 
within  the  horoscopic  view. 

Macpherson,  in  his  preface  to  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
says:  "The  making  of  poetry,  like  any  other  handi- 
craft, may  be  learned  by  industry."  But  the  writer 
can  hardly  subscribe,  unconditionally,  to  that,  having 
in  view  quite  a  number  who  have  striven  for  many  a 
day,  with  unflinching  industry,  to  gain  a  seat  on  Par- 
nassus, and  have  never  been  able  to  reach  that  allur- 
ing height — at  least  in  the  opinion  of  their  envious 
critics.  However,  they  undoubtedly  received  pleas- 
ure in  picnicking  by  the  way,  and  were  constantly 
stimulated  by  hope  and  expectation.  The  pleasures 
of  literature,  derived  from  its  own  dear  self,  one 
would  think  might  be  suflicient  for  all  the  care  be- 
stowed on  its  cultivation.  Says  Voltaire,  "Litera- 
ture nourishes  the  soul,  rectifies  it,  consoles  it."  Such, 
indeed,  is  its  legitimate  eflcct;  but  in  stalk  the  han- 
kerings afler  fame  and  the  jealousies  which  writers, 
the  more  eminent  as  well  as  the  more  conceited,  too 
oflen  allow  to  difluse  their  subtile  poison.  Dean 
Swift,  in  his  pungent  way,  puts  it  thus : 

**  WImt  |Kiot  would  not  (icricvo  to  eoo 
His  brother  writo  as  woll  as  ho? 


But,  rathor  than  thoy  should  excel, 
Would  wtoh  hit  rirals  all  in ?'* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  versification 
of  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  its  "  mellifluous 
flow,"  falls  far  below  the  standard  of  the  French 
writer  just  quoted,  who,  in  his  axiomatic  way,  re- 
marks: "Verses  that  do  not  teach  men  new  and 
aflecting  truths  little  deserve  to  bo  read."  One  may 
easily  perceive  that  in  much  of  tlie  poetry  of  our  days 
many  hollow  and  many  turbid  places  are  bridged  over 
and  concealed  by  mellifluous  versification.  But,  in 
the  authoritative  words  of  Percival : 

*'  *Tl8  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words  that  more 
In  meamred  file  and  metrical  army ; 
*Tl8  not  the  union  of  returning  eoundfl^ 
Nor  all  the  pleasing  arUfloe  of  rhyme, 
And  quantity,  and  accent  that  can  give 
This  all  pervading  spirit  to  the  ear, 
Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  Uie  souL 
*Ti«  not  the  noiiiy  babbler  who  displayi^ 
In  RtiMlifNl  iilimm  and  ornato  epithet 
And  niiindeil  iwriod,  |HX>r  aihI  vapid  tlionghtii, 
Wliir.h  |ioop  from  out  the  cumbrous  omaniente 
That  overload  their  littleness.** 

An  attempt  to  play  the  critic  is  very  far  from  the 
design  of  the  writer,  as,  of  course,  a  critic  should  al- 
ways be  better  informed  than  he  on  whom  he  sheds 
his  perfume.  Is  there  any  limit  short  of  the  extent 
of  the  human  mind,  to  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
even  the  magazine  or  newspaper  reviewer  of  this 
enlightened  day?  Where,  then,  is  the  poor  writer 
in  one  special  department?  There  is  an  anecdote 
told  of  Uev.  Mr.  Parker,  the  first  minister  of  New- 
bury, to  this  eflect:  President  Ghauncey  and  some 
scholastic  brethren  undertook  to  deal  with  him  for 
something  he  had  written,  which  they  considered  too 
libernl  toward  the  Episcopacy.  They  addressed  him 
in  English,  and  he  replied  in  Latin ;  into  that  lan- 
guage they  followed  him ;  he  then  charged  in  Greek 
and  in  Greek  they  rejoined;  to  Hebrew  he  then  re- 
sorted, and  there  again  they  met  him.  Finally,  he 
made  a  stand  in  Arabic,  when,  not  being  able  to  fol- 
low him,  they  gave  up  the  contest  He  then  inti- 
mated that,  as  they  were  not  his  peers  in  knowledge, 
it  was  presumption  in  them  to  undertake  to  criticise 
him.  This  was  an  old-fashioned  contest.  But  your 
modern  critic,  being  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  all 
human  knowledge,  heeds  no  obstacle.  And  the  re- 
flex brilliancy  of  the  friendly  commentator  often  has, 
as  we  all  know,  something  to  do  with  shaping  his 
periods.    Indeed,  he  sometimes  sees 

**  In  Homer  more  than  Homer  knew.** 

But,  unhappily  for  the  yet  unrecognized  aspiront, 
little  of  the  reflected  light  shines  on  him.' 

Our  busy  community  has  no  catalogue  of  exclu- 
sively literary  persons  to  exhibit  Iler  writers  have 
been  those  who  exercised  the  ])en  at  intervals  unoc- 
cupied by  the  daily  round  in  some  vocation  more 
sure  of  securing  a  livelihoml.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  physically  infirm  are  more  inclined  to  intellec- 
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tual  piireiiita  thnn  tlio  strong  anil  hoftUhy,  for  the  in- 
valid U  at  a  di  and  vantage  where  strength  of  arm  aud 
bodily  endurance  are  roqaired  ;  And  hence  it  ie  tbat 
BOniB  of  our  beat  writings  come  from  the  retired  tooin 
of  tlie  invalid,  llodily  iiiRniiity  has  often  done 
much  in  making  tlio  auliolar,  i>y  diuabliug  from  pliy- 
Bical  activity.  But  the  bodily  health  of  the  good 
people  of  Lynn  is  nut  intended  to  be  un^od  as  a  rea- 
Min  for  any  deRcicncy  in  mental  attainment.  Sick  or 
irell,  let  ua  remember  that  though  finely-turned  peri- 
ods alwuya  possess  n  certain  charm,  llicy  are  of  little 
vorth  to  thu  thoughtful  if  deficient  in  hncking. 

Aa  has  been  Hcen,  tlicro  is  hardly  a  period  in  Lynn's 
history  when  alic  has  not  had  a  bright  uompaiiy  of 
■ons  and  dniigbtcrs  curveting,  pen  in  IiamI,  over  tlie 
fields  of  piiutry,  aentinicut  ami  philuaitiihy.  and 
gathering  in  a  goodly  store  for  the  relief  of  ihu  jaded 
minda  of  those  felluw-inurtals  deatined  to  the  more 
ignoble  pursuits  of  life.  By  their  refreshing  and 
•timulatingcontributiona,lhey  have  performed  a  good 
part  in  keeping  alive  the  vivacioua  tone  that  has  nl- 
'Ways  cliuracterixed  our  induatrious  homo.  And  may 
'  jiromiaing  fliture  never  bo 
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roiMiD  loplnslliriR, 

.Ml  M  Knxlowl'a  Inr, 


Nlixr  to  tlic  church  and  the  school,  the  attention 
of  our  fathers  was  directed  to  the  establishment  and 
regulation  of  the  ordinary,  the  iun,  the  tavern,  or  the 
house  of  entertainment,  ua  such  places  seem  to  have 
been  indiacri minutely  called.  The  accommodation 
of  travelers  wits,  of  coureo,  the  oatenaible  jiurpnsc; 
but  other  considerations  had  weight.  In  the  old 
country  the  settlers  had  been  accuBtomcd  to  visit  auch 

■'    .    .    ,    wUoro  imlliniwn  dnoBliU  lw|.ind, 


and  where  neighborhood  acaiiilal  and  ta.iiitcd  goisip 
no  doubt  went  round.  What  wonder,  then,  that  thft 
aettlera  here,  the  socially  high  and  low,  the  good  and 
bad,  should,  in  the  absence  of  other  convenient  meet- 
ing-jilaces,  have  felt  the  need  of  Bomcthing  of  the 
kijiU,  There  were  no  newspapers  to  lli^it  off  frooi 
the  preaa  on  the  morning  and  evening  wind,  no 
news-rooms,  no  mail,  no  lulugraphs,  no  telephones. 
Ilitlicr,  then,  all  cloaaes  naturally  resorted 
"To  Uke  ■  iiuKk  of  puUlla  Mid  do." 

There  was,  in  the  more  legitimate  way,  to  wit,  tho 
accommodation  of  trnvelere,  a  real  necessity  for 
houses  of  entertainment.  But  it  waa  Boon  jierceptible 
thatsuch  establishments  rei[uireil  careful  waUshing, 
IcHt  their  cliiirgos  should  become  oppressive  and  their 
inlluonce  dek'lcriouH  in  a  moral  way.  Tho  Uenenit 
OouTt,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  frequently  to  in- 
terpose for  their  managemenL 

It  ia  true,  however,  that  before  population  had  so 
far  increased  as  ti)  warrant  tho  eatablishmcnt  of  sepa- 
raUi  ordinaries,  every  house  was,  to  some  extent,  a 
house  of  entertainment,  and  every  householder  a 
hrwt.  This  was  the  natural  prompting  of  the  hospita- 
ble settler. 

At  first,  ordinaries  were  established  without  license ; 
but  the  court  aoon  took  them  in  hand  and  regulated 
their  management.  As  early  aa  1l>34  it  was  "  ordered 
Uiat  niie  person  that  keeps  an  ordinary  sliul)  take 
above  six  pence  a  nieulo  for  a  person  ami  uol  above 
one  penny  for  on  ale  ijuarte  of  beare,  out  of  rooute 
tymu.  under  the  penalty  of  ten  abilliuga  for  every  of- 
fence, either  of  dyot  ur  beare."  It  whs  likewise  or- 
dered that  "  victual  era  or  keepers  of  an  ordinary, 
shall  not  aufler  any  tobacco  to  be  taken  in  tlieir 
hon'ses,  under  the  penalty  of  v  shillings  for  every  of- 
[ericB,  to  be  paid  by  tho  vilulcr,  and  xii  ponce  by  the 
]>ai'ty  who  takes  it."  Ami  the  court,  in  their  horror 
of  tobacco,  went  much  further,  forbidding  its  use  any- 
where in  public,  nnd  oven  inyadcd  the  domestic  aanct- 
nary,oriteriiig  that  "hoc  (leriiori  aliall  tiikcliibaecupnb- 
liiiucly,  under  the  penalty  of  2ii.  &ni\  (id.  •  nor  pri- 
vately, in  bis  owne  bowse,  or  in  the  ho wso  of  another, 
before  strangers,  and  that  two  or  more  ahall  not  take 
it  togoalhcr  anywhere,  vndor  the  aforesaid  jienulty 
for  every  o Hence."  Whstwuuld  tlnise  worthy  old  Iegis~ 
latorathiuk  could  they  enter  one  of  our  olfcnsive  mod- 
ern railroad  attachments,  the  smoking-car  T  As  lata 
as  1(13!)  it  wua  lawlul  for  any  pcraiin  to  entertain 
alrangers  with  "  lodging  and  clyot,  at  reoaonable 
rales,"  on  special  occaaiona,  such  us  an  inflow  of 
strangers. 

And  nt  the  same  court  it  was  ennctcil  that  "every 
towue  shall  have  liberty,  from  ttjne  to  time,  to  chooao 
a.  Iitt  man  to  sell  wine,  the  same  to  bee  alowed  by  li- 
cense .  .  .  and  that  it  ahulbec  lawfull  for  such 
persona  alowed  to  retuilc  wine,  to  lot  wine  bee  drunke 
in  his  house;  provideil,  that  if  any  person  sbalbee 
made  drunke   in   any  auch   house,  or   any  inioilcrate 
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drinking  suflfercd  there,  the  mnster  of  the  family  shall 
pay  for  every  such  offence  five  pounds."  At  the 
same  time  it  was  "  further  declared  and  ordered,  that 
such  as  are  alowed  to  keepe  comon  ordinaries  and 
inns  shall  provide  stables  and  hay  for  horses,  and  in- 
closures  for  pasturing,  where  neede  is ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther declared,  that  if  any  shall  take  excessive  prices 
for  their  wines  or  dyeting,  they  shalbec  deepely  fined 
for  the  same."  So  began  the  licensing  system  and 
the  temperance  l^islation  of  Massachusetts;  and 
linw  do  we  stand,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ycjirH? 

The  first  tavern  in  Lynn  was  opened  by  Joseph 
Armitaqe,  though  at  what  precise  date  does  not 
satisfactorily  ap])car.  But  in  1643  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  run  himself 
ashore ;  for  in  that  year  his  wife,  Jane,  presented  a 
dolorous  petition,  reciting  that  her  husband's  labors 
and  endeavors  had  "  bccnc  blasted  and  his  amcs  and 
ends  frustrated,"  thattlioy  were  poor  and  had  a  family 
to  maintain  ;  that  some  of  his  crctlitors  had,  of  their 
"clcmcncic  and  gentle  gtMnhicKs,"  lent  a  helping 
hand,  with  more  of  8ueli  pathetic,  (dcading,  and  pray- 
ing that  she  might  bo  allowed  to '' continue  in  the 
custodic  of  the  said  ordiiniry."  The  petition  was 
signed  by  about  all  of  the  best  and  most  prominent 
men  of  the  town,  among  them  the  two  ministers,  Sam- 
uel Whiting  and  Thomas  Cobbct,  and  Robert  Bridges, 
the  acting  nrngistrate.  Jt  wiis  sueei^ssful,  the  concise 
entry  on  the  court  records  being  **(ioody  Armitage 
is  alowed  to  keepe  the  ordinary,  but  not   to   draw 
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wine. 

There  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  Mr.  Armitage*s  misfortunes  lay  in  the  dis- 
regard of  his  license  obligations;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
refusal  of  the  court  to  allow  his  wife  to  sell  spirits,  it 
is  found  that  he  was  once  fined  for  not  informing  the 
constable  of  a  person  being  found  drunk  in  his  com- 
pany. He  petitioned  to  have  the  fine  remitted,  but 
the  court  replied  that  they  saw ''  no  cawse  to  abate  tlie 
petitioner  any  part  of  that  fine." 

Mr.  Armitage,  however,  seems  to  have  partially,  at 
least,  recovered  from  his  depressed  condition,  for  in 
104G  the  courtsay :  "  In  answere  to  y'petition  of  Joseph 
Armitage,  it  is  ordred,  that  whoever  y"  towne  of 
Linn  shall  choose  at  a  legsill  towne  meeting  to  draw 
wine,  he  shall  have  liberty  to  drawo  wine  there  till  y* 
next  siting  of  this  Cort,  and  y"  same  to  be  presented 
hereunto."  And  subsequently  comes  this  entry  : 
"  Joseph  Armitage  is  agreed  with  for  this  yeare  for 
liberty  to  sell  wine  for  twenty  noble*i."  The  price  'of 
his  license,  then,  was  about  $({2.20  of  our  present 
money. 

The  ordinary  of  Mr.  Armitage  soon  became  known 
as  the  Anchor  Tavern,  and  under  that  name  com- 
menced a  famous  career.  It  was  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  slight  elevation  west  of  Saugus  River,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  eccentrically  winding 
stream,  and  commandeil  u  romantic  view  of  forest  and 
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marsh  land,  with  the  ocean  upou  the  south.  It  was 
on  the  road  leading  from  Salem  to  Boston  and  about 
midway  between  those  settlements.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  it  enjoyed  a  reputation  attained  by 
few  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  colony.  Its 
name,  however,  was  changed  from  time  to  time,  as 
political  revolution  or  caprice  of  landlord  suggested. 

Being  on  one  of  the  chief  highways,  it  was  of 
course  a  stopping-place  for  the  refreshment  of  travel- 
ers of  high  and  low  degree,  of  official  dignitaries  and 
rustic  tramps,  and  one  can  readily  conceive  that 
strangely-asHortcd  groups  must  have  BOiiietimcs  as- 
sembled there. 

Mr.  Armitage  was  among  the  very  early  settlers  of 
Lynn,  having  appeared  here  in  1630,  and  been  ad- 
mittf'd  as  a  freeman  in  1637.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
but  in  those  primitive  times  it  was  necessary  for  most 
men  to  turn  their  attention  to  different  pursuits  as  the 
seasons  varied.  He  was  undoubtedly  energetic  and 
industrious,  but  those  good  tmits  do  not  appear  to 
have  saved  him  from  disasters  attributable  to  other 
traits  less  valuable,  for  it  is  evident  that  ho  was  of  a 
s])eculativo  turn,  and  unduly  credulous  when  promis- 
itig  schemes  were  presented.  And  then,  again,  he  ap- 
|)ear8  to  have  been  fond  of  lawsuits.  Now  these  two 
pernicious  characteristics — fondness  for  speculation 
and  fondness  for  law -suits — are  enough  to  ruin  any 
man,  and  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  coses  they  do. 
It  may  also  be  fairly  assumed  that  he  had  suflicient 
of  a  ret'iliatory  8]urit  to  defiantly  meet  the  aggressive 
approaches  of  his  neighbors.  At  onetime  he  procured 
a  warrant  against  a  number  of  persons,  to  whose  in- 
terference he  probably  attributed  difiiculties  regarding 
his  license;  but  they,  in  returning  the  compliment, 
had  him  presented  "  for  procuring  a  warrant  for  seav- 
eiity  persons  to  appear  forth  withe  before  the  €h)ver- 
uor,"  a  proceeding  which,  the  court  say, "we  conceave 
to  be  of  dangerous  consequence."  Notwithstanding 
these  propensities,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  as  well  as  enterprising 
settler. 

Mr.  Armitage  ceased  to  be  landlord  of  the  Anchor 
in  or  about  1652.  And  his  harassed  and  laborious 
life  was  ended  in  reduced  circumstances,  though  per- 
haiisnot  in  al>solute  penury.  In  1()60  ho  petitioned 
for  the  payment  of  some  small  scores  that  Governors 
Endicott  and  Bradstreet  and  other  officials  had  run  up 
at  his  tavern  during  their  journeyings.  His  petition 
was  presented  to  the  court  at  Salem,  the  charges  hav- 
ing stood  some  twenty  years,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

**Tii  tlio  lloitnmtl  (ViiiK  now  NltliiiRmiSitllom.    Tlio  lininblo  poUtlon 

of  JuMPpli  Aniiilni^  lliniililjr  Showotli  that  in  tho  tlmo  timt  I  ko|it  Onll- 

uiiry  titer  wm  anm  exponcra  at  my  llowa  by  ■onie  of  tlio  Honored  mag- 

iiitratoe  k  I>o|ietjr«or  tliis  County  as  a|ieara  by  titer  bill*  charged  onpon 

Auditor  Goncrnll,  whirh  I  never  Iloccaiicil.    Therfor  yonr  llnittlwll  |io- 

ticioner  doth   Ilnmldy  roqucet  tliin  (Viiirt  that  they  would  give  me  an 

Order  to  the  Connty  Tronmtrer  f<ir  my  pay  Aao  yonr  |KHtr  iioUUoner  nlmll 

ever  pray  for  your  proqwrity. 

"  JoHicrii  Armitaok.** 

One  or  two  of  the  charges,  with  the  vouchers,  may 
be  given  sis  samples  : 
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t>>>wnip(,I(.  IkL;  kmrAiiwk.ud.— n^M, 
'■lalh<ilhrp>nlirn.iiilb>Bi>J  ut  Ilia  OoMt  oT  ■IhUuh,  lASI ,  Illl  On 

tu  llaqtuulii  Scurlsl,  Ujo  guucniun  uuu.  tkL  i  liwr  A  lIlclK  la,  ]  la  (III 
BorganU,  IlM.  ;  ImuiriiDd  Hcka.  It-i  ta  ■  nuiii  Uml  (¥ri«>l  ■  lolWr  tu 
wnina  (  Cuun  lOioul  !!■«  duclimuu,  U  U. ;  billi>S«r(°"U,  la- 3d.— 14il 


Wliut  linen  our  prraoiit  go«l  Bc-crutiiry  of  Wnr 
lliink  of  tho  expenses  iiiitl  fHrcor  hla  wortliy  ttncMtor 
na  he  took  liia  oSlcial  jourueya  f  Even  President 
Clevelanil,  with  all  iiia  deniDcrutli:  praclivitica,  wuuld 
hnrJIy  huld  to  uiiuli  economy. 

Aller  leaving  tho  Anchor,  Mr.  Ariiiitnge  lived  in 
compaintive  retirement  till  hia  death,  in  lliSO,  at  the 
Rge  of  eighty  years.  In  the  »diiiiniitrutiun  account 
filed  in  July,  occur  llitau  ileina  :  "  i''»r  culhn,  vaile 
and  digging  the  grave,  Hi.  In  wine  and  Hldcr,  for  hiii 
buriall,  £2." 

The  iniinediiite  HiicecKHor  ol  Mr.  Armilitgo  na  land- 
lord orLlii:AiichorTikVi.'rii  wiu  JuiinIIatiioknic,  will) 
cerliiinly  doui  niil  apiiuir  tti  huvit  huun  u  Very  niurito- 
riouu  character.  At  nil  evcntx  be  became  involved  in 
one  or  two  qiimlioiiable  truniiactioni.  It  munt  have 
been  about  Ihe  time  that  he  took  the  tavern  that  he 
woa  proceeded  againaC  on  a  charge  of  slander,  forgery 
and  perjury,  and  was  convicted.  He  became  some- 
what humbled  by  hia  scnteuce,  nnd  petitioned  for  the 
remission  or  mitigation  of  the  penalty,  and  the  court 
in  its  clemency  ordered  that  in  ticu  of  the  prescribed 
puiiiahment  he  should  "  i»uy  double  damages,  which 
ia  twenty  pounds,  to  tho  parly  wronged  and  tun  ponnda 
to  the  conimonwuallh,  tii  bu  rurthwilli  levied  ;  uiid  to 
be  diafrsnehiaetl,  I  f  he  doth  not  subniitt  to  tlie  sen- 
tence, then  the  law  that  provides  against  flbrgery  ia  to 
take  place  in  every  particular." 

Mr.  HiitliorriQ  kept  the  Anchor  but  a  short  time,  and 
nothing  appcani  to  indicate  that  the  honae  did  not 
continue  aa  proapcroua  na  in  the  daya  of  his  predo- 
eusaor.  But  little  concerning  him  ajipeara  on  the 
records,  tliough  the  mutters  alluded  tu  gave  rise  to 
grave  queationa  of  jurisdiction  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiaatlcul  authorilicK, — qnestiona  that  agitated  the 
community  for  a  long  time,  occasioning  some  rasping 
passHges  between  church  and  state  dignitaries. 

This  bringa  us  to  one  of  the  most  reniarkahio  jicri- 
nds  in  the  history  of  tho  famous  Anchor:  la  wit.,  the 
period  during  which  the  renowned  (.,'iiptaiii  Thouiiia 
Munihall  manugeil  ita  iiU'airs.  llcwoaono  of  ihu  nicet 
jolly  and  hospitable  of  landlords,  and  during  his  od- 
ininiatniliiin  mi  wayside  inn  throughout  the  cohiniut 
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the  great  political  agitations  that  led  to  the  termina- 
tion iif  the  reign  and  the  life  of  Cliarlcs  (he  Firat  hod 
roAchml  the  culminating  point,  his  spirit  was  aroiiseil 
aud  ho  returned  to  England,  wherebe  joined  tbe  Par- 
liamentary forces,  and  from  Cromwell  received  a  cap- 
tain's commiHuion.  He  served  faithfully  and  was 
honorably  discharged,  and  returned  hither  full  of 
martial  luatre  and  full  of  pride  in  the  feaU  ho  hod  nc- 
compliahed,  anmo  of  which  his  envious  neighbora 
alTectcd  to  believe  were  achievements  of  the  imagina- 
tion alone.  Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  be  had  a 
very  good  know1e<lge  of  military  tactics  and  skill  in 
the  disjKisition  of  alTuirs  of  the  Reld.  The  simple  fact 
of  his  having  continued  tii  serve  as  s  caplalu  under 
the  great  Parliamentary  Iicadcr  ho  long  and  so  satis- 
factorily isauUicientevidenceof  his  skill,  Udelity  and 
efficieucy.  He  indeed  seema  to  have  hod  an  early  in- 
clination for  tbe  military  profession,  ond  was  elected 
n  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company — or,  bb  it  waa  then  celled,  the  "  Military 
Company  of  the  Mosaachuaetts" — in  IG^O,  two  years 
ader  the  formation  of  that  august  organ iiuttion,  being 
tlien  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

A fl«r  Captain  Marehall's  return  from  tbe  war,  his 
fellow- townsmen  six  times  elected  him  us  thulr  rp|iro- 
Kuntativuin  the  General  Court,  linst  in  li;*)!)  aud  lunt 
in  l(iCK,  and  likcwjau  culled  him  Ui  various  [msla  of 
municipal  honor  and  res]>onaibility. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1(15<J,  Captain  Marahall  was 
empowered  by  the  General  Court  to  join  in  marriage 
auch  persDna  iu  Lynn  as  bad  complied  with  the  pre- 
liminary legal  requiremenls.  In  1670,  however,  be 
was  discliarged  from  "  olhcyating  in  that  imploy- 
mont,"  probably  much  to  hia  chagrin.  The  cause  of 
the  revocation  of  his  autborily  sccuia  to  have  been 
(hat,  through  liis  "  uvermucli  credulity,"  parties  liad 
imposed  upon  him  and  inducud  him  to  marry  them 
when  their  intention  hiul  not  huou  properly  publislicil 
or  other  legal  rcrjuirements  complied  with.  One  or 
two  casea  were  preeentcil  against  him,  that  of  Allin 
and  Deacon  being  pcrhaiis  the  moat  conapicuoua.  It 
occurred  in  May,  11170.  Says  the  record :  "  Hope 
Allin  (fnlhcrof  Ihuhrhle)  and  John  I'ciise  (awituctw) 
appeared  in  Court,  an<l  y'  said  Joliu  Pease  ucknoul- 
edged  that  notwithstaruling  the  counscU  of  the  major 
general  (un  acting  magistrate  ofanotbcr  jnriadiclion), 
who  had  declined  y*  marrying  of  M*.  Deacon  (tlie 
bridegroom)  to  Hope  Allin'ii  daughter,  he  did  accom- 
pany tbtm  to  Lynn  to  Cupt.  MarHhall,  and  Hope 
Alliu  declared  ho  did  give  hia  couaent  that  the  said 
M'.  Deacon  ahould  have  his  daughter,  and  told  Uapt. 
Marshall  that  he  hoped  tliey  might  lie  legally  pub- 
lished liefore  that  time.  The  Court  judged  it  met't 
Ui  censure  the  said  Hope  Allin  to  pay  ten  |)ounds  oa 
a  One  to  the  country  for  hia  irregular  procec<lure,  and 
John  Peoae  forty  ahilliugH."  P.^rhaps  Mr.  Allin  was 
jually  punlulicd  for  bin  ..viT-aiixlely  U\  gi-t  his  daugh- 
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ter  oiriiis  hands,  and  Mr.  Pease  for  standing  by  and 
not  disclosing  the  fact  that  another  magistrate  had 
refused  to  tie  the  knot  illegally.  And  as  to  Captain 
Marshall,  it  was  probably  this  case  that  induccil  the 
court  to  promptly  annul  his  commission,  for  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  almost  immediately  afler  the 
irregular  transaction.  At  this  time  ministers  were  not 
authorized  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  yet  the 
conjugal  relation  was  not  regarded  on  the  one  hand 
as  a  mere  civil  contract,  nor  on  the  other,  in  the  high- 
church  sense,  a  sacrament.  The  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  it  should  occupy  a  sort  of  middle  ground.  The 
captain,  however,  did  not  probably  pause  to  consider 
as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  cases  that  came  before 
him,  or  to  theorize  in  any  way,  so  long  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  consummate  the  happiness  of  loving  hearts. 

Captain  Marshall  commanded  the  military  com- 
pany of  Lynn  at  the  time  the  great  King  Philip  War 
commenced,  1075.  There  wiis  no  )icriod  in  our  whole 
history  when  there  seemed  so  nmch  cause  for  alarm 
within  our  own  precincts,  which  had  always  been 
sinj^ularly  free  from  savage  aggression,  as  now,  and 
the  bravest  and  most  cxpcrience<l  of  the  soldiery  were 
anxiously  looked  to  for  protection.  The  court  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  tho  major-general  dated  Lynn, 
and  in  their  answer  say :  *'  Sr :  Wee  received  your 
letter  dated  at  Lynn  23tli  instant,  and  have  perused 
the  particulars  inclosed,  which  still  present  us  with 
sad  tidings  (the  I^rd  have  mercy  on  us)  touching  the 
IN'Tforinmice  of  yo'  ]>romiae  to  Major  Pike  in  your  de- 
signe  to  raise  what  force  you  can  to  resist  the  enemy's 
headquarters  at  Ausebee.  Wee  approove  of  it,  only 
wee  presume  your  intelligence  that  the  enemy  is  there 
is  upon  good  grounds.  Wee  cannot  give  yow  particu- 
lar orders,  but  leave  the  management  of  this  ufTayre 
to  yo' prudenc  and  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  not 
doubting  yo'  care  in  leaving  sufficient  strength  to  se- 
cure the  frontier  townes  of  Norfoike  and  liisscx,  least 
the  enemy  should  visit  them  when  the  flbrces  are 
abooard.  Without  doubt,  if  their  squawes  and  pap- 
pooses,  &c.,  be  at  Assabee,  and  God  be  pleased  to  de- 
liver them  into  our  hands,  it  would  be  much  for  our 
interest.  As  for  your  person  all  marching,  it  will  be 
acceptable,  if  God  inable  to  prosecute  it"  The  action 
recommended  in  regard  to  the  squaws  and  pappooses 
does  not  sound  very  pleasantly  in  the  CJirs  of  the 
sympathetic  people  of  this  day,  but  the  peculiar  dan- 
gers and  threaten ings  of  those  dark  times  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  character  of  the 
recommendation.  Captain  Marshall  was  at  this  time 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  martial  spirit  was  at  once  aglow,  and  that  he 
became  active  in  the  military  council,  if  not  in  the 
field.  A  most  creditable  number  of  soldiers  were  im- 
mediately on  the  march  from  Lynn. 

A  sad  event  occurred  near  the  tavern  on  a  dreary 
night  in  February,  1681.  Samuel  Worcester,  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Court  from  Bradford,  had 
walked  from  that  town  to  attend  an  adjourned  ses- 


sion. When  he  reached  Captain  Marshall's  ever 
hospitable  door  he  was  chilled  and  extremely  weary, 
and  sought  shelter  and  entertainment  But  from 
some  cause  he  could  not  be  accommodated.  Think- 
ing that  he  might  find  lo<lging  with  a  friend  farther 
on,  he  departed.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  dead. 
He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  William  Worcester,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  public  spirit  and  his  piety.  No 
doubt  the  event  caused  the  Captain  hours  of  keen  re- 
gret 

The  worthy  Captain  dis|>ensed  the  hospitalities  of 
the  famous  Anchor  for  forty  years.  He  was  a  model 
landlord,  attentive  to  guests,  well  versed  in  the  po- 
litical and  religious  movements  of  the  time,  both  here 
and  in  old  England,  and  able  to  intelligently  discuss 
all  the  stirring  questions  that  then  agitated  the  as- 
sembly in  the  village  tap-room  as  well  as  that  in  the 
hall  of  legislation.  And  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
good  share  of  that  sort  of  suave  underflow,  so  agree- 
able to  the  temporary  sojourner  at  the  wayside  inn. 
That  he  had  foibles  is  likewise  apparent;  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  rather  attractive  than  displeas- 
ing. John  Duntoii,  the  Ix>ndon  bookseller,  who 
passecl  through  Lynn  in  1G86,  and  who  was  an  uncle 
to  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  thus  remarks  in  his 
journal:  "About  two  of  the  clock  I  reached  Capt 
Marshall's  house,  which  is  half  way  between  Boston 
and  Salem ;  here  I  staid  to  refresh  nature  with  a  pint 
of  sack  and  a  good  fowl.  Capt  Marshall  is  a  hearty 
old  gentleman,  formerly  one  of  Oliver's  soldiers,  upon 
which  he  very  much  values  himself.  He  had  all  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  at  his  fingers' endi«,  and  if 
we  may  believe  him,  Oliver  did  hardly  anything  that 
was  considerable  without  his  assistance;  and  if  I'd 
have  staid  as  long  as  hcM  have  talked,  he'd  have 
spoiled  my  ramble  to  Salem."  This  genial  old  land- 
lord died  on  the  23d  of  December,  1689,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  in  the  mind  scenes  such 
as  must  have  again  and  again  taken  place  in  and 
about  the  Anchor  during  the  administration  of  the 
worthy  cjiptain.  I^ing  deeply  interestednn  military 
affairs  he  could  highly  enjoy  the  parades  of  the  colo- 
nial soldiery ;  and  when  he  wa'9  himself  in  command, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  many  occasions,  the 
troops  were  summoned  to  perform  their  evolutions 
upon  the  green  that  sloped  from  his  house  down  to- 
wards the  river  bank.  We  can  almost  see  him  there, 
with  drawn  sword  and  commanding  voice,  ordering 
movements  such  as  enabled  him,  with  Oliver's  assist- 
ance, to  win  such  victories  in  the  civil  wars.  And 
there  we  see  him  stationing  here  and  there  behind 
some  rock  or  in  a  forest  confine  mock  Indian  squads, 
to  show  the  modes  of  savage  warfare  and  teach  \m 
troops  to  meet  the  dusky  warrior's  strategy. 

Again,  on  occasions  when  the  Colonial  Governor 
undertook  his  eastern  tour,  as  was  customary  once  a 
year,  important  was  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the 
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Anchor.  Early  in  the  moTnIng  Hia  Excellency 
would  Bppenr,  on  liorHebnck,  nilh  gildt^il  (mti|>liig« 
jjlliatening  in  Ihe  Biin,  accoinpiuiied  by  Ilia  aeereliiry— 
one  wtin  in  tliia  day  iniglit  lio  cftllod  n  roportDr — nnd 
purliik|Hi  Iwo  or  Llircu  oilier  ilignlluricH,  ilia  prouututioM 
flanked  by  hnlf  a.  score  of  liikllienlion,  [ireru^lud  by  u 
mounted  trumpelor,  and  perhajM  foilowtxl  by  n 
throng  ornmiizcd  red  men. 

Arrived  nt  the  Anchor,  after  partdkiiig  uf  roft'eah' 
menis,  always  the  best  that  the  cellar  or  the  larder 
BlTonled,  the  Governor,  seiitcd  jn  tho  most  capacioiii 
chair,  announced  his  rciulinew  to  receive  all  such 
townsmen  as  desired  to  meet  him  W  a  rreeiiiter- 
chiLiige  of  views  on  the  condition  of  public  atfaire, 
eB]>euinlly  as  hearing  on  their  own  local  well-being. 
These  diafiissionu  were  iti(;iiiliad,  and,  no  doubt,  ru- 
Bultod  in  much  good  to  individual  communillos,  and 
possibly  matterfl  of  priviitu  interest  were  itometimes 
cunningly  interwoven  to  jienional  advantage. 

Another  picture  might  discover  an  oscited  assem- 
bly at  the  Anchor,  perhaps  in  the  stirring  time  of  the 
AiidroB  administration,  th(!  diacordnnt  voices  of  the 
blustering  group  in  the  common  room  rising  above 
tho  surly  crcuking  of  the  signboard  that  swuya  in  the 
blast  without.  Borne  are  urging  to  immediate  and 
determined  acts  of  violence,  clamoroualy  declaring 
their  readiness  to  join  in  any  uprising  that  shall  hurl 
every  would-be  oppressor  from  power,  while  the  more 
peacefully  inclined  und  the  vilhige  sages  counsel  pa- 
tience and  moderation. 

The  scene  may  shill  to  ii  winter  night,  dreary  with- 
out |mt  cheerful  within.  lie  fore  the  blading  oaken 
logs  and  upon  the  rude  bcuuheH  that  line  the  wall  are 
seated  the  worn  farmer,  the  fisherman,  the  woodsman 
and  the  laborer  of  every  degree.  Unambitious  and 
void  of  care,  they  Bit  drow.iily  gossiping,  and  occa- 
Bionally  dmwing  forth  from  il«  concealment  the 
corn-cob  pi [)e  for  a  languid  whill',  till  the  fire  burns 
low  and  the  parting  mug  goes  round. 

ilnt  a  pi'ctlJer  picliiru   ia  tliat  prcscnlud  when   tlie 
bright  moonbeams  glisten  on  the  crusted  snow, 
the  capacious  ox-sled,  with  its  boxed-in  freight  of 
happy  youth,  drives  up.    Its  approach  had  been  hej 
aided  by  the  wave  of  maiden  laughter  that  rippled 
over  the  white  fields,  and  the  captain  has  donned 
best  doublet  and  prepared    bia   best    cheer.      The 
sanded  parlor  is  radiant  with  tallow  dipn,  and  sa 
fnmcB  float  from  the  culinary  precinct.     It  is  a  time 
of  rare  enjoyment  with  the  gallant  captain.     He  is 
young  again,  and  cannot  avoid  frequently  joining 
the   merry   sports.     And  then,  as  be  retires  to   the 
duties  of  the  snug  little  banquet-room,  behold  h 
beckon  a  young  man  aside  und  slyly  and  half  by 
signs  intimate  that  up  over  thoso  winding  back-stnirs, 
in  the  attic  liall,  there  ia  a  bright  fire  and  clean  lloor, 
where  a  little  private  dance  may  be  enjoyed. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  who  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Captain  Marahall,  as  landlord  of  the  Anchor, 


ZACimna  Nonwoon,  who  died  Folirnary  8,  17fl6,— 
if  the  stone  in  tho  ohl  bury iiig-g round  bearing  the 
name  is  erectal  to  his  memory, — kept  it  for  many 
yoarH,  nnd  it  censed  to  Ik:  ualloil  tlio  Anchor.  Ilia 
wife,  iSuHimna,  dinl  .tunuary  2,  17'I7,  but  he  married 
again,  and  his  willow  succi^udcd  him  ill  Ihunianagumcul 

id  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  .lusiah  Martin. 

he  house  was  long  famous  as  "  Norwood's  Tavoro." 

The  matrimonial  adventures  of  Mr.  Norwood  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  varied  character.  In  the  rocord  of 
intentions  of  marriage,  oa  copied  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Moullon,  ia  to  be  found  these  entries,  Mr.  Moultxin 
remarking  that  a  pen  has  been  drawn  across  them: 
ne  2,  1734.  This  may  certify  that  whereas  the 
intention  of  marriage  betwixt  /.acheua  Norwood  and 
Mary  Kicliards,  both  of  Lynn,  won  imatcd  by  mo  the 
above  day;  that  on  tho  3d  day  of  June,  1734,  the 
above  said  Mary  Richards  forbid  the  bnnns."  .  ,  . 
"December  S,  1734.  The  above-named  Mary  Rich- 
ards came  to  me  and  told  mo  she  hod  re-eonaidered 
her  forbidding  the  banns  of  matrimony  lictwixt 
ZacheUB  Norwooil  and  herself,  and  desired  ine  to  gi^e 
him  a  cerlilkato."  Wlintuvur  tho  dilRculty  was,  it 
appears  to  have  been  amicably  settled,  for  on  the  13lh 
of  the  next  February  they  were  married.  She  died 
on  the  Sth  of  April,  17S6.  On  the  27lh  of  October, 
174^,  was  published  hia  intention  of  marriage  with 
Susannnli  Dunnell,  of  Topsfield.  They  were  soon 
after  married,  and  she  died  January  2,  1747.  Hla 
third  wife  was  Lydia  Burrage,  whom  he  married 
April  19,  17W.  It  was  hIiu  who  survived  him,  koj.t 
tho  tavern  herself  for  some  tinic,  and  then  married 
the  wayward  Josiuh  Martin. 

!n  1759  that  loboriona,  worthy  and  mnch-aulTcring 
frontier  Church  of  EiiKlnnd  missiimary.  Rev.  Jacob 
Bailey,  on  the  ISlh  of  December,  reached  hero  on  hia 
wny  Ui  Boston,  having  walked  all  tho  way  from  (linn- 
coster.  He  found  a  rough  eompany,  who  much  dis- 
turbed his  needed  rest.  "Wo  had  nmong  lis,"  ho 
«dd,  -JL  B..ldior  l-clonging  t.,  L'aptjdn  ll.m-ir«  com- 
pany of  rangers,  who  declared  that  several  Frenchmen 
were  barbariously  murdered  by  them,  after  ()uartei« 
were  given ;  and  the  villain  added,  1  sup|iose  to  abow 
his  importance,  that  he  split  tho  head  of  one 
asunder,  aflcr  he  had  fell  on  his  knees  to  implore 
mercy."  Captain  Hazen  never  taught  his  men  any 
such  savage  ways,  for  he  was  one  of  the  moHt  humano 
OH  well  as  brave  commanders.  He  was  a  native  of 
Haverhill,  and  had  a  command  In  the  Crown  Point 
and  Louisburg  expeditions  in  IT5S  and '59.  It  was 
in  one  of  these,  no  doubt,  that  the  villainous  act  of 
the  boaetful  soldier  occurred.  Cii[>taiii  Hazen  also 
distinguished  himself  under  Wolfe,  at  Queliec,  and 
aa  a  commander  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  finally 
commissioned  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continen- 
tal  forces.     Dr.   Jonathan    Norwitod,  a  graduate  of 

Harvard,  was  a  son  of  Znchens,  the  keeper  of  the 
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d rifled  into  Lynn  a  soldier  of  fortune  by  the  name  of 
J08IAH  Martin.  He  was  supposed  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  little,  if  anything,  was  known  of  his 
previous  life.  He,  however,  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Widow  Norwood,  and  she  married  him.  He  was 
very  eccentric,  and  by  his  waywardness  of  temper 
and  instability  of  character  is  believed  to  have  led 
her  a  very  uncomfortable  life.  He  evidently  knew 
how  to  behave  much  better  than  he  did,  for  at  times 
he  would  act  well  the  rAle  of  a  polished  gentleman. 
At  other  times  he  would  pretend  tf)  be  a  moHt  luinible 
and  devout  Christian.  Mrs.  Martin  Heenis  to  have 
continued  in  the  chief  management  of  the  tavern, 
though  he  was  ostensibly  the  keeper.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  his  witty  sallies,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  humor.  He  was  much  given  to 
practical  jokes,  as  well  as  witticisms.  Rev.  Mr. 
Treadwell  was  minister  of  the  old  church  at  that  time, 
and  himself  fond  of  indulging  in  witty  Rallies.  Mr. 
I^wis  says  that  on  a  certain  Sunday,  observing  that 
many  of  his  audience  had  their  heads  in  a  reclining 
posture,  he  paused  in  hiH  Hcrnion  and  cxclainiod,  "  I 
should  guess  that  as  many  ns  two- thirds  of  you  are 
asleep  I"  Mr.  Martin,  raising  his  head,  looked  round 
and  replied,  "  If  I  were  to  guess,  I  should  guess  there 
are  not  more  than  one-half  I"  The  next  day  Mr. 
Martin  was  brought  up  for  disturbing  divine  service, 
but  he  contended  "  it  was  not  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice; the  minister  had  ceased  to  preach,  and  it  was 
guessing  time.**  He  was  accordingly  discharged.  It 
is  said  that  he  once  rodj  two  miles  to  attend  meeting 
on  a  warm  June  Sunday,  in  a  double  sleigh,  with  a  span 
of  horses,  the  dust  flying  and  the  runners  grating 
horribly  and  striking  fire  at  every  step.  And  his 
wife  was  a  forced  passenger  by  his  side,  wrapped  in  a 
hcjivy  bearskin  robe.  Jlowcvcr,  hIic  was  not  long 
subjected  to  his  harassing  impositions,  for  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  enlisted  in  the 
Continental  army,  marched  off,  and  was  never  heard 
frnm  afterward. 

John  Adams,  subsequently  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  then  a  young  lawyer  traveling  his  circuit, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  mentions,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 3,  170G,  having  "oated*'  at  Martin's,  on  his 
way  to  attend  the  court  at  Salem.  And  returning  a 
few  days  afler,  he  again  "oated"  at  Martin's,  "where 
we  saw,"  he  add-*,  '*  Ave  boxes  of  dollars,  containing, 
as  we  were  told,  about  eighteen  thousand  of  them,  go- 
ing in  a  horse-cart  from  Salem  Custom-House  to  Bos- 
ton, in  order  to  be  shipped  to  England.  A  guard  of 
armed  men,  with  swords,  hangers,  pistols  and  muskets 
attended." 

This  brings  us  to  another  important  period  in  the 
history  of  this  famous  tavern,  to  wit,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  It  was  now  that  Jacob 
Nkwiiall  became  landlord,  and  for  many  years  on- 
ward it  was  known  as  Newhall's  Tavern,  as  is  shown 
by  tbe  newspapers  and  other  dingy  publications  of 
the  day.    Mr.  Newhall  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and 


a  descendant  from  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  then 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  previously  pur- 
sued the  occupation  of  husbandman.  Being  an  ardent 
son  of  liberty,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  remove  the 
sign  on  which  was  pictured  the  British  emblem  of  the 
lion  and  unicorn,  that  had  swayed  for  some  years 
from  the  post  in  front,  and  substitute  the  hopeful 
emblem  of  a  rising  sun.  He  was  a  most  liberal  pro- 
vider, and  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to  make  his 
house  a  real "  traveler's  home."  During  the  war  his  en- 
engies  were  often  taxe<1  to  their  utmost  to  make  suit- 
able provision  for  the  unexpecte<l  descent  of  a  squad 
or  even  an  entire  company  of  hungry  soldiers.  So 
vigilant  was  he  that  it  is  said  he  did  not  for  some 
years  retire  to  bed,  but  obtained  fitful  rest  in  an  arm- 
chair. To  be  ready  for  emergencies,  he  kept  on  hand 
fatted  cattle  that  might  be  promptly  slaughtered,  and 
their  flesh  hastily  cooked  in  the  great  boilers  he 
had  set.  His  kitchen  garden  comprised  six  acres, 
and  under  his  skillful  management  yielded  an  inex- 
haustible store  for  summer  use,  as  well  as  a  surplus 
to  bo  added  to  liis  field  cro)is  for  use  at  other  seasons. 
He  was  extremely  benevolent  toward  his  needy 
neighbors,  and  especially  to  the  families  of  soldiers 
who  had  marched  to  the  war.  Even  the  vagrant 
tramp  was  not  sent  empty  away.  Among  other  nota- 
ble guests  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Newhall 
was  President  Washington,  who  paused  here  in  Octo- 
ber, 1788,  as  he  was  proceeding  eastward.  And  four 
years  before,  1784,  Gen.  I>afayette  made  a  halt  there. 

Mr.  Newhall  continued  landlord  till  1807,  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years;  and  then,  the  infirmities 
of  age  having  somewhat  impaired  his  physical  powers, 
he  retired.  But  he  still  continued  to  labor  to  some 
extent  as  a  farmer  till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
took  place  on  the  18tli  of  June,  181G,atthe  ago  of  sev- 
enty-six. One  of  his  generous  disposition  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  accumulate  much,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  died  in  rather  reduced  circumstaDces, 
though  not  in  penury. 

It  is  evident  from  contemporary  accounts  that  this 
tavern  was,  during  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  these  parts.  I^ing  on  the  great  road  along 
which  flowed  the  travel  from  all  places  east  of  Boston, 
and  having  established  an  unimpeachable  name  for 
hospitality,  it  was  never  disregarded  by  the  marching 
soldier  or  the  traveling  civilian. 

Under  various  names  and  diflTerent  landlords  for 
some  time  afler  the  retirement  of  Landlord  Newhall 
the  house  continued  to  dispense  its  hospitalities.  But 
a  cloud  came  over  its  prospects.  The  turnpike  from 
Salem  to  ]k)ston — the  portion  in  Lynn  being  what  is 
now  known  as  Western  Avenue — was  opened  in  1803, 
and  rapidly  diverted  the  travel  from  the  old  rosd. 

As  the  "  Anchor  "  was  situated  just  within  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Saugus,  then  a  part  of  Lynn,  its  his- 
tory will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  sketch  of  that  town, 
and  doubtless  many  racy  and  captivating  details  will 
be  addc<l  to  what  is  here  given. 
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Frnm  quite  early  times tliere  had  been  other  lioiiees 
of  etiti^rtiiLnmcnt  in  diirereiit  parte  of  the  town  ;  but 
nnneorthem  ciime  to  be  of  much  account.  There 
wiiB  "  Wnrd'sTftvern"  (wliich  posiiibly  may  have  been 
the  old  "Andiiir,"  buiiriiij;  iiniilhor  mime  fur  n  Hliort 
time  before  Mr.  Norwonrl  iiasumrd  the  keepership). 
Tt  WHS  in  1750  that  ii  New  York  merchnnt  vtnpped 
here  while  traveling  eniitwiiril.  Re  remarks  thiit  be 
pat  up  at  Mr.  Wnnl'a,  in  '' Lyn,  which  IB  a  small 
country  town  of  abont  two  hundred  hoiiBcs.  very 
pleasantly  BituBtcd,  anil  iiffords  a  beautiful  rural  pros- 
pect." He  arrived  at  about  one  o'clock  and  "  rlyn'd 
on  fryd  codrt."  After  dinner,  being  refrwhud  by  a 
glnsB  of  wine,  he  pursued  bin  journey  to  tialuiii, 
"  throu):;!)  a  barren,  rocky  country,"  and  thu  iiuxl  diiy, 
alter  vixiting  Marblehend,  returned  to  IkiHtoii,  stop- 
ping again  at  Mr.  Ward's,  where  ho  "  dyned  upon  a 
Dne  mongrel  gooae." 

Timothy  Tomlins  was  licensed  in  163ti  to  "  keepe  a 
house  of  itilertainment."  He  whs  a  fitniier  and  a 
nitin  of  probity,  but  his  house  did  not  nllnin  iiineh 
celebrity  aa  a  Btop  pi  tig- place  for  trnvclcrs,  it  being 
somewhat  remote  from  the  great  traveled  road.  He 
was  among  those  who  commenced  the  settlement  of 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  in  lli40,  hut  did  not  remain 
there.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Cambridge  land  pro- 
prietors. The  extensive  range  of  low  forest  land  and 
tangled  bog  lying  a  short  distance  northwest  of 
Dungeon  Rock,  in  our  Lynn  woods,  and  still  known 
nsToiiiliiis'HStvam|i,  wiis  a  port  of  hiacHtiit^.  He  wuh 
thirteen  times  a  rcprcschlative  in  the  Ueneral  Court, 
and  in  other  positions  fsithlully  served  the  town.  lu 
1634  he  WHS  appointed  ovenieer  of  the  "  powder  and 
shott  and  alt  other  nmnnicon  "  of  the  plantation. 

In  1C64  Thcophilus  Bayley  was  licensed  to  keep  a 
public- house. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  tav- 
ern kept  in  theold  house  utthe  corner  of  P'edenl  and 
Miirinu  Btri^clB.  The  landlord  was  Increase  NuwhidI, 
and  it  wiu<  Udud  n>i  an  iilarui  station — that  is,  ■  plaeu 
at  which,  when  an  alarm  occurred,  the  enrolled  men 
in  the  district  instantly  reported  for  duty.  At  one 
time,  in  1776,  there  was  a  midnight  alarm  that  the 
English  had  landed  at  King's  Detkch.  There  was 
prcnenlly  grcikt  commotion  thniiighmib  the  town,  for 
the  meeting-house  belt  and  the  drums  had  spread  the 
alarm  to  all  i]uartera.  At  the  tavern  station  here 
spoken  of  the  men  promptly  rallied,  hut  the  cotn- 
mander  was  not  visible.  Tliey,  however,  quickly 
marched  under  other  orders.  It  proved  lo  be  a  false 
alarm,  and  they  all  relumed  safe.  And  then,  to  their 
amusement,  the  pusillanimous  commander  emerged 
from  an  oven  in  which,  panic-stricken,  he  Imd  bcoii 
ciincealeil.  It  was  during  this  alarm  that  Frederick 
llrced,  who  liveil  in  the  vicinity,  dlsjilayul  so  much 
courage  and  tact  in  rallying  the  men  and  marching 
them  to  the  supposed  point  of  danger  that  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  in  the  army,  and  Anally  riMO  to 
thcnintofcoloiK-l. 


We  now  come  down  to  the  time  when  the  old 
Lynn  Hotel  was  erected.  This  eslnbliohinent  be- 
came quite  as  famous  as  hod  been  the  Anchor  in  ita 
palmiest  days. 

It  won  ill  18IK)  that  the  Turnpike  leading  from  Sa- 
lem to  Itoston  WHS  opened,  making  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  route  for  the  eastern  travel  to  reach  the 
metroiHilis.  Then  old  Roaton  Street,  which  had  so 
long  been  the  chief  highway  through  Lynn,  was 
doomed  to  loae  ite  prestige,  its  honors  and  much  of 
its  thrift  Wlieu  the  building  of  the  Turnpike  was 
priijcctod  [hi^ru  was  much  umnking  and  bead- 
shaking,  as  there  always  is  when  great  Improvements 
are  |ini|Kise<l.  Otio  good  nnin,  fur  instance,  testiliud 
that  at  eiima  )K>int  where  the  route  lay  over  the  salt 
marshes,  hu  hud  run  a  pole  down  twunly-rive  fucti 
It  was  au  uxpeiisivQ  road,  but  was  soon  made  a  very 
good  one.  Ry  the  charter  it  was  to  revert  to  tlie 
commonwealth  when  the  proprietors  had  received 
the  whole  coat,  with  twelve  per  cent,  interest.  Ac- 
conlingly,  in  1809,  legislative  action  being  had,  it  be- 
came a  pnblic  highway.  That  part  lying  in  Lynn  is 
now  called  Western  Avenue,  and  aflbrds  a  tine,  level 
driveway  of  several  miles,  say  from  the  hills  of  old 
Chelsea  to  the  Floating  Rridge  in  Lynn,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Farrington's  Hill.  In  the  old  days  of 
horse-racing,  the  portion  lying  over  the  marslm 
southwest  of  the  hotel  was  the  scene  of  some  ramoos 
races.  It  was  there  that  Major  Standjiule's  "Old 
nine"  won  his  vaunted  victory,  trotting  three  miles 
in  eight  mlimtcs  ami  I'orty-two  scoouds.  This  was  on 
the  Gth  of  September,  ItJlG,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
the  first  horse-lrot  in  the  country.  Of  late  yenni 
eijnine  contests  of  a  different  sort  are  held  in  tlte  por- 
tion of  the  avenue  lyiug  immediately  northeast  ward 
from  the  hotel.  On  every  pleHsant  day  in  winter, 
when  there  is  gowl  sleighing,  numerous  gay  turn- 
out, drawn  by  the  lleetest  steeds  of  which  the  town 
can  boast,  and  nmny  from  iitbi;r  tiiwiis,  may  Ikj  noim 
there  In  friendly  trials  of  spued.  And  u  merry  liiim 
have  the  excited  spirits,  young  and  old. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  Turnpike  the 
post-olRce,  which  had  been  kept  on  Ronton  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  North  I''cdcrHl,  wne  removed  to 
the  southern  ejid  of  Federal  Struct,  where  it  joined  the 
turnpike,  as  the  nnuln  would  come  that  way,  and 
business  began  to  gather  in  tlie  same  (|uarler. 

LVMN  UOTEti  was  built  during  the  year  in  which 
the  Turnpike  was  opened— 1803.  The  moat  exten- 
sively known  landlord  was  Andrew  S.  Rrncd,  the  elder. 
He  took  the  house  in  181:1,  and  under  his  supervision 
it  attained  an  enviable  reputation,  especially  for  the 
excellence  of  its  table  and  the  prumptncas  with  which 
the  largest  demands  of  guests  would  bo  met  Ho  was 
a  very  stirring  man  and  recognised  hy  every  one  in 
the  streets,  us  he  sallied  forth  on  bis  brawny  roadster, 
in  his  yellow  top-boots  and  eoat  of  sporting  cut.  In 
addition  to  his  large  business  at  the  hotel  he  did  a 
good  deal   of  farming,  and   many  of  us  can  well   re- 
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member  the  jolly  hasking-parties  which  in  harvest- 
time  assembled  at  his  bidding  to  divest  the  yellow 
ears  of  their  rustling  robes,  and  at  evening  received 
onr  reward  in  the  banqnot  ofbakcfl  bcnnft  and  indiun 
pudding,  with  relays  of  apples  and  cider,  lie  was 
not  a  man  who  could  ]mss  noiselessly  through  the 
world,,  or  who  could  yield  much  to  what  he  deemed 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  those  about  him ;  in 
short,  he  was  of  what  is  called  an  arbitrary  disposition, 
rather  boisterous  in  language,  and  strict  in  his  re- 
quirements of  tli.ise  in  service  under  him.  No  lazy 
nnin's  excuses  ever  wci^rhcd  with  him.  Mr.  Breed 
was  father  of  the  filth  mayor  of  Lynn. 

It  was  to  this  hotel  that  True  Moody,  the  colored 
out-door  servant,  so  long  and  so  well  known  to  trav- 
elers by  his  alert  attentions,  and  so  much  esteemed 
for  his  obliging  disposition,  was  attached  for  some 
forty  years.  In  person  he  was  stout,  and  possessed 
in  a  well-<leveloped  form  all  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  African  race.  His  mouth  was  capacious  and 
answered  the  novel  purpose  of  a  temporary  savings- 
bank,  for  in  it  he  was  accust<3n)cd  to  deposit  the 
pecuniary  gratuities  that  were  sometimes  lavishly  be- 
stowed by  guests,  till  he  could  find  time  to  remove 
them  to  a  more  suitable  place,  or  till  he  required  his 
mouth  for  a  more  legitimate  purpose.  And  there  is  an 
account  of  a  wager  by  some  young  men  as  to  the 
amount  of  silver  change  in  his  mouth  at  a  given 
time.  To  determine  the  bet,  he  consented,  wiMi  his 
UHinil  good  nature,  to  dischnrgo  the  deposits  into  a 
bowl,  when  Ihcy  were  ('(Kind  to  amount  to  a  little 
more  than  five  dollars,  the  whole  being  in  small  pieces. 
By  his  gains  in  this  humble  way  he  was  enabled  to 
secure  a  comfortable  home  and  respecUibly  support  a 
family.  By  the  failure  of  the  Nahant  Bank,  in  1836, 
he  lost  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  And  by  the  East- 
ern Railroad,  which  was  built  soon  after,  diverting 
the  travel  from  the  hotel  quarter,  his  iucome  was 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  said  that  at  this  depressing 
period  he  was  accustomed  to  retire  to  a  corner  of  the 
deserted  stable  and  weep.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1855,  at  a  rather  advanced  age,  though  proba- 
bly far  below  that  of  ninety-seven  years,  as  some  of 
the  newspapers  asserted.  It  is  not  likely  that  lie  or 
any  one  else  knew  his  exact  age. 

The  history  of  old  Lynn  Hotel,  which  remained  so 
long  in  such  high  repute,  is,  perhaps,  more  full  of 
stirring  incident  than  that  of  almost  any  other  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  this  quarter  of  the  country. 
The  leading  men  of  the  nation — Presidents  and 
Governors — traveling  statesmen,  scholars  and  men  of 
leisure  from  other  lands,  were  here  entertained,  as 
well  as  the  roving  multitude  of  tradesmen  and  others 
of  every  calling  and  profession.  ^lany  a  great  stjitcs- 
nicn,  military  hero  and  orator  has  addressed  the 
assembled  multitudes  from  the  little  balcony  over  the 
southern  door,  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  by 
memory's  aid,  plainly  sees  the  c(»mmanding  form  of 
l*residciit  .lackson  (irndy  poised,  ns  he  addresses  the 


enthusiastic  throng,  his  sententious  oratory  more 
than  half  drowned  by  the  prolonged  cheering.  From 
that  modest  balcony,  too,  has  many  and  many  a  time 
irradiated  the  choice  eloquence  of  the  ambitious  local 
politician. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  travel  by  stage  at 
about  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  1836  twenty-three  stages  left  Lynn  Hotel  for  Bos- 
ton daily,  and  there  were  also  usually  several  extras. 
They  belonged  to  the  Salem  and  Eastern  lines.  These 
were  the  brightest  days  of  the  old  stage-coach,  and 
the  g.'Uidy  ones  of  the  Salem  Line  and  the  more  lum- 
bering ones  from  the  east  drew  up  at  those  hospita- 
ble portals  at  all  hours,  that  the  passengers  might 
alight  for  the  relief  of  their  cramped  limbs,  and,  per- 
haps, for  a  little  convivial  entertainment  at  the  bar, 
the  jolly  drivers  shouting  their  brief  orders  with 
diplomatic  unction.  Private  carriages,  baggage- 
wagons  and  teams  of  all  descriptions,  too,  were  con- 
stantly piissing  and  pausing.  And  for  baiting  and 
protection  from  inclement  weather,  an  unbroken  line 
of  horse-sheds  extended  along  the  whole  eastern  side 
of  Centre  Street,  from  North  Common  to  the  Turn- 
pike, and  sometimes  every  one  of  them  was  occupied, 
with  an  overplus  hitched  to  posts  on  either  side  of 
the  house. 

For  about  thirty-five  years  from  the  time  the  Turn- 
pike was  opened  and  the  hotel  built,  incidents  which 
had  drawn  the  tide  of  travel  from  old  Boston  Street, 
there  was  a  business  activity  and  enterprise  centering 
thereabout  hucIi  as  one  who  liiw  known  Lynn  for 
only  the  last  twenty  years  can  hardly  realize.  The 
post-office  was  there,  and  so  were  the  principal  stores, 
the  lawyers  and  many  of  the  largest  manufacturers. 
The  shoe  manufacturers  of  those  days,  by  the  way, 
did  not  congregate  about  a  common  centre,  as  they 
now  do,  but  were  planted  in  every  neighborhood. 
The  manner  in  which  the  business  was  then  con- 
ducted made  it  just  as  well  and  more  economical. 
The  old-time  shoemaker  has  disappeared,  and  shoe- 
making  machinery  taken  his  place,  bO  that  now,  as  a 
necessity,  large  numbers  of  workmen  mu^t  assemble 
together  in  huge  factories.  Combinations,  such  as 
L:istcrs*  Unions  and  Knights  uf  Labor  asitembliea, 
could  hardly  have  been  formed  in  the  days  when 
only  half  a  dozen  worked  together  in  the  little  shops 
that,  standing  widely  asunder,  dotted  our  whole  terri- 
tory. Those  were  days  of  individual  independence, 
individual  res|)onsibility  and  unfettered  ellbrt  for  in- 
dividual advancement. 

Foot-journeying  was  much  more  common  in  those 
days  than  in  these  railroad  times,  when  it  is  more 
economical  to  ride.  The  cost  of  riding  was  then  a 
material  item,  especially  as  there  was  no  considerable 
saving  of  time,  for  a  snnirt  pedestrian  would  oft^Mi 
reach  Boston  about  as  soon  as  a  **  slow  coach  "  or 
sluggish  horse.  The  turnpike  on  some  great  occa- 
sions, like,  for  instance,  a  famous  miliUiry  parade  or 
an  execution,  swarmed  with  pedestrians,  and  there 
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were  often  gnoil-uatured  trials  of  speed  between 
strangers  on  well  on  frieiida. 

It  need  not  be  aaiil  tnut  ia  the  enrly  dnya  of  tbe 
Aiiuhor,  tmvcl  by  biiriiebiii;l(  aiiil  Bonietiinea  even  by 
biilll)at;k  wjiH,  in  n  gvftnl  meivture,  iiututMiry,  fur  llie 
roiiilH  weruiiLuni|iy,'Bt(iiiy  untl  giilUcit.Ki  tliiit  wli>eloi] 
vebicles,  irnny  biLil  tia-ni,  uouM  be  but  little  used. 
Wben  a  journey  cmxUI  he  nccomplishcd  by  witter, 
huwever,  tliut  mode  wua  usually  iitlnpted,  the  ligbt 
ludlau  skiir  proving  rcniurkably  serviceable  where 
tlie  course  lay  near  tbe  Hhore.  Jonatban  Dickenson, 
of  Philadeljihia.  in  a  Ictler  to  William  Binitb,  Febru- 
Ary,  I(i97,  says  "  In  14  days  we  biive  ari  nuawer  Trum 
Boston,  once  a  week  from  New  York,  once  in  tliree 
weeks  from  Maryland,  and  onuo  a  unnitb  fhiin  Vir- 

veyuuccH;  but  it  wuti  luauy  years  before  regular  lines 
of  any  sort  of  tonveyiince  were  ostsblifilied.  Mr. 
Lewis  says  that  tlio  "  ^tnge  "  which  John  StJivers  put 
on  to  run  from  Portemonth  to  Boston,  in  1761,  was 
tbe  first  in  New  England.  It  was  a  curricle,  drawn 
by  two  hursea,  and  bud  seats  fur  three  (leisona.  It 
lefl  Portsmoutli  on  Muuiluy  morning,  mopped  the 
iDriit  niglit  lit  Ipswich,  und  rvaulieil  Ikwtim  the  next 
artcrnoun.  Iteturning,  it  led  Boston  on  Thursday 
and  reached  Portamnulh  on  Friday.  Tbe  fare  was 
thirteen  shiltiuga  and  sixpence — somewhere  between 
three  and  four  dollars  of  our  present  money — beside* 
the  cxpenaca  by  the  wiiy.  I'reiiident  Qiiincy,  whn,  iu 
the  cikriy  piirt  of  the  prtiient  century,  was  wooing  the 
fiiir  lady  of  New  York  who  allerwanl  bccnnio  bib 
wile,  thus  feelingly  speaks  of  the  dlMculties  that  be- 
set his  way  :  "  The  carriages  were  old  and  shackling, 
and  much  of  the  harness  made  of  ropes.  Ojie  pair 
of  horses  carried  ua  elghteeu  miles.  We  generally 
reached  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  if  no  accident 
intervened,  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  alter  a  frugal  supper, 
went  to  bed  with  a  notice  that  wo  should  be  called  at 
three  next  morning— which  generally  proved  to  be 
hair^past  two.  Then,  whether  it  snowed  or  rikinud, 
tbe  traveler  must  rlae  and  make  ready  by  the  help  of 
a  horn  lantern  and  a  farthing  candle,  and  proceed  ou 
his  way,  over  bad  roads,  sometimes  with  a  driver 
showing  no  doubtful  symptoms  of  drunkenness, 
which  good-huitrted  pa-isungurs  never  failed  to  im- 
prove at  every  stopping-plui.-e,  by  urging  iipou  him 
the  comfort  of  another  glass  of  toddy.  Thus  wc 
traveled  eighteen  milcH  a  xtjige,  souietimcs  ohlige<l  t» 
get  out  and  help  the  coachniiui  lift  the  coach  out  of  a 
quagmire  or  rut,  and  arriving  in  New  York  alter  a 
week's  hard  travelling  [from  Boston],  wondering  at 
the  ease  an  well  us  the  expedition  with  which  our 
Journey  was  ellecled.''  It  won  U>  dilllcullics  like 
these,  too,  that  the  I.yuu  shoo  "bosses"  were  sub- 
jected iu  their  tripa  aonlliward,  for  nt  that  period  the 
eiistiiiniirs  dill  not  often  L-omu  to  Lynn  to  make  their 
purchases,  but  were  aouglit  for  at  their  own  homuH. 
And  their  reflections  during  the  perilous  journeys, 
tinged,  lu  lliey  wcic,   by   busiiiuui  peiplexities,  must 


have  been  very  dilTcrent  from  those  that  stimulated, 
the  ardent  Quiucy. 

The  pulmy  days  of  the  stage-coach  were  also  the 
palmy' days  of  the  Lynu  Hotel.  Both,  ton,  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  nt  the  sumo  time  and  by  Iho 
name  luuaiis— to  wit,  the  construction  of  the  I-^uterii 
Itaitroad.  A  good  dual  of  romance  chisters  nniund 
the  old  stago-t,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  even 
now  sometimes  compaiiieM  of  aged  men,  remenilicriiig 
tbe  jolly  rides  of  their  youth,  should  wish  to  live 
over  some  especially  happy  episode.  Bo  we  occasion- 
ally hoar  of  a  "  lully-ho "'  expedition,  with  its  old- 
time  turn-out,  ils  yet  merry  driver,  trembling  uudcr 
the  weight  of  years,  and  its  resounding  lioru  jieahi 
wakening  the  echoes  of  the  hills.  On  the  I21li  of 
June,  1878,  II  party  of  twelve  guntleuien,  miutly  .|uilu 
a^ed,  and  all  lovera  of  old-timo  customs,  set  out  from 
Nowburyport  to  enjoy  a  ride  lo  Boston  in  the  uld- 
fashioned  four-horse  stikge-coacb  of  their  boyhood. 
The  driver  was  a  veteran  of  the  road,  and  eighty-one 
years  of  age.  The  start  was  propitious  and  the  ride 
enjoyable,  till  they  reached  Lynn,  when,  near  the 
junction  uf  Western  Avenue  and  Washington  Street, 
ill!  nxlu  broke  and  the  utage  was  overturned.  Two  or 
three  of  the  passengers  were  seriously  injure*!,  und 
the  aged  driver  received  a  severe  shock  to  hie  system, 
beside  painful  bruises. 

It  was  iu  1838  that  Lyun  was  invaded  by  the  East- 
ern Railroad,  which  soon  wrought  very  great  altera- 
tions;  busiucHS  centres  were  changed,  giving  rise  to 
Huctional  jealousies,  which  festered  fi>r  a  number  of 
years.  The  field  of  operation  for  the  young  aspirant 
for  wealth  seemed  expanding,  and  tliere  began  to  be 
high  hopo  and  expectation  of  renewed  and  augmented 
prosperity,  though  it  was  during  one  of  the  most 
protracted  periods  of  busiiiees  depression  through 
which  the  country  had  ever  psatted. 

As  early  OS  1828  a  proposition  lo  construct  a  rail- 
road from  Boston  to  Salem  licgnn  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, and  u  circular  was  sent  out  froni  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  various  towns  in  the  vicinity, 
seeking  information  from  which  a  judgment  could  be 
formed  as  to  the  expediency  of  unilurtaklng  so  for- 
midable an  enterprise,  either  by  individuals  or  the 
State.  Tbe  circular  sent  tu  Lynn  was  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Mirror,  and  was  res|ionded  to  after 
evidently  careful  investigation;  and  some  of  tlio 
stjilcniuiita  miiy  properly  be  iiitroducod,  iia  showing 
Hie  then  ceiidilion  oflhinga  here,  iu  several  parlicu- 
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other  heavy  articles  will  bear  aa  eqnal  proportion.  Tlie  tnineportation 
of  a  barrel  of  flonr  from  Boeton  to  Lynn  hi  30  oents,  about  the  mme  as 
the  conTeyance  from  Raltimore  to  Doiiton. 

[Swampscott  and  Nahant  were  at  tliat  tinie  parti  of  Lynn.]  **  There 
have  been  nliont  100(1  ions  of  frenh  fleh  nnd  M  toiM  ofcnrod  flali  conveyed 
on  the  tunipike  an  far  as  Cliarltsstuwn  during  tlio  imst  year,  the  trans* 
portHtion  of  which,  at  twenty  shillingR  a  ton,  amounts  to  |:i.''rfM).  Fifty 
ImrrplMofuil  hnvo  nlidi  Inhmi  rxtrnctiMl,  the  tranniHirtation  of  which,  at 
two  shillinKS  a  barrel,  cost  §10.06. 

"The  other  articles  timnsported  on  the  Boston  route  are  GO  tons  of 
hay,  70  tons  of  choooUte,  20  tons  of  grain,  60  tons  of  coooa,  20  tons  of 
rice,  W  tons  of  ginger,  10  tons  of  neat  hides,  12  tons  of  leatlier,  27  tons 
of  goat  anil  kid  skins,  85  tons  of  sumac.  0  tons  of  Iron,  3G  tons  of  coal,  W 
tons  of  imrborry  ruot  and  200  tons  of  miirlde, — making  in  all  071  tons, 
tlin  frRiiM|MirUli«in  of  whirl*,  at  twenty  NliillingN  a  liiu,  ainoiinlN  to 
12230.07.  Ilesidos  thoMt,  a  large  amount  of  goo<lN  Is  annually  cunvoytxl 
to  the  dye-house  and  [silk]  printing  establishment. 

'*The  average  number  of  paSKugers  is  about  11  each  day,  for  300 
days  of  the  year,  the  amount  of  whose  conveyance,  at  f1. 26  each,  is 
14126.  Tlio  amount  paid  by  Lynn  people  for  tolls  is  probably  about 
$21(10. 

**  By  tills  statement  it  appears  that  the  annual  expense  to  the  town  of 
Lynn,  on  the  Boston  route  is  $10,008.3:}. 

**The  amount  of  property  invested    In    baggage  wagons   is   about 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  how  small  an 
amount  Lynn  could  then  promise  for  the  support  of 
R  railroad.  And  several  interesting  facts  are  dis- 
closed by  individual  items.  What  most  surprises 
one,  perhaps,  is  the  small  number  of  passengers — an 
average  o( eleven  daily,  and  that  with  a  thrifty  popu- 
lation of  6000.  There  was  comparatively  little 
inducement  for  any  excepting  business  men  to  visit 
the  city.  The  few  retail  "shopping"  necessities 
could  he  met  at  homo,  and  the  oxpenRC  of  the  visit, 
both  in  time  and  money,  w:ih  to  he  looked  at.  Many 
went  to  lloston  but  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  some 
not  more  than  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

The  few  leading  business  men  went  up  once  a  week 
in  their  own  *' teams,"  two  sometimes  joining,  one  fur- 
nishing the  conveyance  and  the  other  paying  the  tolls 
and  for  house-baiting.  Such  were  the  terms  on  which 
two  prominent  townsmen — Samuel  Mulliken  and 
Jeremiah  Bulfinch — on  a  chilly  November  day,  set 
out.  Mr.  Bulfinch  f^irnished  the  conveyance,  and 
Mulliken  was  to  pay  the  expenses.  When  they  arrived 
at  Charlestown  in  the  forenoon  they  found  that  an  ad- 
ditional toll  or  something  of  the  sort,  to  the  amount 
of  six  cents,  had  been  recently  levied.  Jt  was  what 
neither  had  calculated  on,  and  so  Mr.  M.  contended 
that  each  should  pay  half;  but  Mr.  Bulfinch  declared 
that  he  would  pay  no  part  of  the  six  cents.  They  were 
equally  matched  for  stubbornness,  and  sat  there  argu- 
ing and  disputing  till  the  declining  sun  warned  them 
that  it  was  time  to  turn  the  horse's  head  homeward. 
And  home  they  rode,  each  probably  exulting  in  his 
triumph.  This  incident  was  related  to  the  writer  by 
one  of  the  parties.  "  And,"  he  added,  his  counte- 
nance radiating  with  the  rekindled  fire  within,  though 
he  was  then  more  than  eighty  years  old,  **  I  would  have 
set  there  till  this  time,  before  I  would  have  paid  it! " 

Some  of  the  small  manufacturers  were  accustomed 
to  go  to  Boston  on  foot,  do  their  buying  and  selling 
and  return  in  the  same  manner. 
o  I  I 


Another  thing  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  the  cir- 
cular is  the  amount  of  coal  brought  hither  at  that 
time — only  thirty-six  tons— and  probably  a  consider- 
able portion  of  even  that  was  bituminous,  or  such  as 
blacksmiths  use.  Anthracite  was  then  just  coming 
into  use  in  New  England,  wotxl  being  still  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  fuel,  excepting  that  in  a  few  country 
places  peat  afforded  a  partial  supply.  But  enough  of  this. 

Old  Lynn  Hotel  has  not  yet  closed  its  portals, 
though  its  business  has  greatly  decreased.  During  the 
long  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  since  it  wiut 
erected,  its  hoMpitablo  doors  havoromainctd  invitingly 
open  for  the  traveler's  entertainment  Other  houses 
in  the  vicinity  have  in  the  meantime  been  opened 
and  closed.  Even  the  stately  Boscobel  has,  within  a 
few  months,  retired  from  the  field.  But  there  the  old 
hotel  remains,  ever  and  anon  renewing  its  appoint- 
ments and  changing  its  administration  as  years 
move  on,  becoming  less  and  less  an  object  of  interest 
as  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  elder 
Breed,  of  Deacon  Field  and  of  the  vigilant  *'  True  " 
pass  away. 

A  few  words  regarding  one  or  two  others  of  the 
earlier  hotels,  and  matters  connected  with  them,  may 
be  given  before  we  pass  on  to  other  topics. 

It  was  in  1810  that  the  once  famous  Mineral  Spring 
Hotel  was  built  The  situation  was  retired  and  ro- 
mantic in  the  extreme.  Almost  surrounded  by  green 
hills  and  woods,  and  having  at  its  very  feet  a  beauti- 
ful lakelet,  it  was  for  years  deemed  a  moflt  charming 
resort.  It  receive<l  its  name  from  the  mineral  spring 
which  was  early  discovered  near  the  border  of  the 
pond,  and  stood  on  rising  land  about  midway  be- 
tween the  turnpike  and  the  old  Danvers  road,  just 
upon  the  western  border  of  Salem.  The  waters  of  the 
spring  are  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  and 
were  formerly  much  esteemed  for  their  good  effects  in 
scorbutic  and  pulmonary  diseases.  Dr.  John  Caspar 
Richter  van  Crowninscheldt,  who  was  reputed  to  have 
been  educated  at  the  University  at  Liepsic,  and  to 
have  fled  from  Germany  on  account  of  a  duel,  and 
who,  by  the  way,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  prominent 
and  respectable  Crown inshield  family  of  the  present 
day,  purchased  the  adjacent  lands  and  settled  there 
about  the  year  1690.  The  celebrated  Cotton  Mather 
visited  him  in  his  picturesque  retreat,  partook  of  the 
waters  of  the  spring  and  in  one  of  his  works  extols  their 
virtues.  Earlier  than  this,  however,  the  spring  was 
known,  for  in  1669  a  description  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Lynn  and  Salem  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  noate<l 
spring." 

But  the  hotel  here  has  now  for  many  years  been 
numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  In  1847  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Fay  purchased  the  estate,  together  with 
many  adjacent  acres,  and  formed  there  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  salubrious  summer  retreat,  repairing  and  re- 
modeling the  house  and  embellishing  the  grounds  in 
a  manner  to  render  it  a  fit  residence  for  one  of  wealth 
and  refine<l  t&ste. 
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The  Mineral  Spring  Ilnlelhad  oneortwo  kndlordi 
of  high  rtipulntion,  whose  uhnracter  nuured  the  mosi 
uiiobjectmniihlo  and  lii.cral  mtinngcmcnt.  Among 
tlu'in  wna  Mitjur  .I;il>ez  \V.  Biirton,  iiflcrwnrdH,  f.ir 
iiiiiny  yeiira,  liiixl  ikt  tin:  Alliioti,  iit  lliHtiiii.  Ititt  tlivri; 
were  one  or  two  iittein|i(8  to  gully  iu  fair  foinc ;  noln- 
bly,  in  1833.  Dr.  Hazultlne,  a  well-known  anH  rejmta- 
He  pliyHicInn,  wrote  a.  communication  which  wu  put>- 
liabed  in  the  Boalon  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Bpeaking  very  slightingly  of  tbewatera  of  the  apring, 
and  in  highly  derogaUiry  terra*  of  the  management  of 
the  hotel.  This  elicited  several  sharp  replies,  and  it 
seemed  finally  Batiufiictorily  settled  llmt  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  ocuosional  disreputable  opi- 
Bndes— anch  as  all  piiblic-hamoa  are  liable  to — liiul 
niiiintained  a  fair  cliaructer.  A  forcible  writer  in  one 
of  the  papers  of  the  day  riaid;  "We  know  not  whivh 
moat  to  condemn,  the  illiberal  terms  iu  which  he 
CDr.  Hazeltinc]  attempUto  atigmutize  one  of  the  moat 
respectable,  quiet  unit  iinoiijectionuble  regorlsof  fami- 
lies and  itarties  in  Iho  summer  Bcuiutu  from  S.dt'm  and 
Uoston,  or  the  downright  ifrnornnco  which  hemani- 
r«alB  concerning  the  qualitieH  of  tlie  spring  water.  We 
have  aaid  before,  and  we  repeal  it,  that  we  know  of  ne 
place,  far  or  near,  possensing  so  many  natural  attrac- 
tions and  offering  ao  many  real  comforts  and  conven- 
iences to  genteel,  intelligent  and  moral  gieaplc  aa  this 
■tammer  retreat,  nor  one  witli  n  more  upright  and  every 
Way  wortliy  gentleman  at  its  hood,  than  arc  to  be 
found  nt  the  Lynn  Mincrtil  Spring  Hotel."  This  was 
written  at  the  lime  Major  Barton  wiis  landlord. 

Terhapa  it  ia  incumbent  to  suy  something  of  the 
great  hotel  and  other  piibtic-hoiiBca  of  Naliant,  ea- 
pccinlly  those  eatahlished  while  the  peniniiulu  re- 
mained a  part  of  Lynn;  but  as  the  writer  of  the  sketch 
of  that  town  will  no  donbt  say  all  that  ia  necessary,  it 
might  prove  nnneudcd  labor. 

Nor  ia  it  nocessiiry  to  apeak  individually  of  tlie 
pruaciit  hottla  of  Lynn.  We  have  n  considemble 
number,  and  they  are  of  various  grades,  from  those 
reckoned  as  high-class  even  down  to  those  which,  in 
by-gone  daya,  went  by  the  name  of  "aalt-hny  "  lios- 
telries.  Our  business  has  been  more  eapecially  with 
the  taverns  of  former  times — the  wayside  monumenta 
of  the  past— around  which  cluster  so  much  ol  tlie  true 
history  and  the  romance  of  our  early  days.  The  gen- 
erations that  knew  them  have  nearly  passed  away ; 
but  their  lame  will  survive  in  slory  long  arier  their 
crumbling  walls  have  disappeared.  They  have  ever 
furnished  for  the  historian,  the  poet  and  the  dreamy 
novelist  many  of  their  most  jovial,  touching  and 
tragic  incidents,  and  tongwill  they  continue  so  to  do. 
And  as  to  the  modes  of  travel,  what  more  need  be 
said? 
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iNniAw  Dkeh  of  Lynn.— The  Indian  deed  of 
Lynn,  which  may  be  found  reoonlcti  Iji  lliu  n^islry  at 
Salem,  bears  Uie  dale  Svptombcr  4,  lG8(i.  ll  is 
really  a  mere  release  of  all  the  remaining  interwt,  if 
any  existed,  of  the  grantors,  as  heirs  of  Sagamore 
Wenepawwekin  or  Qeorgc  No-Noau,  ao  called,  an<l 
nodonbtnprecauiionary  niejuinn!,dcsignisl  lushow  that 
the  Indian  title  had  been  fairly  ojiUiigHishwl.  U 
as  executed  in  the  troublous  tim«a  of  the  Andros  ad- 
inistration,  a  period  when  real  estate  titles  were 
greatly  confused.  Yet,  thougli  Androa  had  declared 
that  an  Indian  signature  waa  of  no  more  valne  than  the 
scratch  ofa  bear's  claw,  he,  in  l(i89,  asked  Kev.  Mr. 
Hi^inaon  whether  New  England  was  the  King's  ter- 
riUiry.  and  received  the  reply  that  it  bulongud  tti  the 
coloniata,  because  they  held  it  by  ju«t  occupation 
and  ijurchiiau  from  tlic  Tnilians. 

Tlie  grantors  affirm  in  the  deed  that  their  iknccator, 
the  Chief  Wcnepawwekiu,  was  the  true  and  solo 
owner  of  the  territory  of  Lynn,  notwitlisljmding  tho 
possession  of  the  English.  And  they  also  allirm  that 
there  had  been  no  legal  dispossession.  There  were 
many  real  and  many  colorable  purchases  and  sales  be- 
fore this  deed  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cupidity  of 
the  Ecltlera,  their  red  brethren,  as  a  general  thing, 
wouhl  sell  anything  for  which  they  could  liml  a  pur- 
chaser, whether  they  had  a  title  to  it  or  not;  and  ihey 
would  aell  the  same  thing  over  and  overogain  as  long 
as  a  purchaaer  appeared.  Gross  fraud  wa*,  no  doubt, 
in  individual  instances  practiced,  but  the  summary 
exercise  of  authority  by  the  General  Court  probably 
reclilied  many  wrongs.  On  the  Uth  of  September, 
1638.  tho  Oenerjil  Court  "  agreed  that  tlic  Court  of 
AaaiBlants  should  Like  order  for  the  Indians,  that  thuy 
may  have  aaliafactlon  for  tlieir  rjglit  at  Linn."  Tho 
"  right  '*  is  not  specified,  but  seems  to  relate  lo  land. 
The  Indiana  wore  not  an  agricultural  nor  a  pas- 
toral people,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  value  of 
land  for  tho  uses  of  civilited  life.  Papmnum,  called 
Duke  William  by  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  "  New  England's 
Prospect,"  and  Black  Will  in  certain  depositions 
among  the  Salem  court  files,  was  Sachem  of  Nahant. 
And  ho  could  hardly  have  placed  a  speculative 
value  on  his  beautiful  dukedom,  to  have  sold  it 
to     Mr.     Dexter     tor    a    suit    of    clothes,    though 
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l>068ib1y  be  indulged  in  a  vagrant  chuckle  over  his 
bargain,  as  it  was  finally  determined  that  he  had  no 
title  to  the  iioninsula,  which  fact  he  probably  knew 
all  along. 

This  Poquanuin,  or  Black  Will,  by  the  way,  was 
quite  a  character  in  his  time,  and  somewhat  of  a  rover, 
it  is  supposed  that  lin  was  the  same  Indian  who  ap- 
peared in  a  full  suit  of  English  clothes,  to  welcome 
Gosnold,  in  1602.  But  where  he  obtained  his  outfit 
does  not  seem  to  be  known.  His  sale  of  Nahant  and 
the  persistent  claims  of  his  grantee  occasioned  the 
town  much  vexation  and  expense.  The  end  of  this 
wily  Indian  was  tragical.  Some  vessels  had  sail<Hl 
eastward  in  search  of  pirates  who  had  been  commit- 
ting depredations  and  atrocities  in  various  places 
along  the  coast.  At  Scarborough,  Me.,  they  fell  in 
with  Poquanum,  and  straightway  hanged  him,  be- 
cause some  Indians  had,  more  than  a  year  before, 
murdered  one  Bagnall,  a  pestilent  fellow,  whom 
Winthrop  says  "had  much  wronged  the  Indians." 
This  was  retaliating  in  a  summary  rather  than  a  just 
way,  it  being  altogether  improbable  that  Pofiuanum 
had  any  hand  in  the  murder.  Indeeil,  Winthrop 
says  the  killing  was  by  *'S<piidray8ctt  and  his  In- 
dians." 

The  tragic  death  of  Poquanum  occurred  in  Janu- 
ary, 1G33.  He  seems  to  have  been  intelligent,  gener- 
ous in  disposition  and  fricMidly  to  the  settlers.  Jlc 
led  a  son  who  was  also  named  Poquanum,  who  lived 
to  old  ngc,and  wns  well  known  in  the  colony.  Gookin, 
in  1G8(),  Hiiya:  '*  lie  is  an  Indian  of  good  repute  and 
professeth  the  Christian  religion."  He,  too,  was 
friendly  to  the  whites,  and  rendered  efficient  service 
during  the  great  King  Philip  War. 

Nothing  further  need  be  said  regarding  the  Indian 
deed  of  Lynn.  But  the  general  remark  may  be 
added  that  there  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  looseness  about 
Indian  titles  in  this  vicinity.  It  can  almost  be  said 
that  heirship  was  sometimes  asserted  on  no  better 
ground  than  that  the  claimant  had  slain  a  former 
owner.  Mr.  Higginson,  the  first  minister  of  Salem, 
in  a  letter  dated  in  1629,  says:  "The  Indians  are  not 
able  to  make  use  of  the  one- fourth  part  of  the  land ; 
neither  have  they  any  settletl  phiccti  as  towns,  to 
dwell  in,  nor  any  grounds  as  they  challenge  for  their 
own  possession,  but  change  their  habitation  from 
place  to  place."  But  they  soon  began  to  learn  from 
the  settlers  something  of  the  utility  of  reforming  their 
nomadic  life ;  and  then  followed  a  conception  of  the 
value  of  land. 

Lynn's  Coix)NIB8. — ^Affairs  in  Lynn  had  hardly 
become  established  in  good  running  order  when  some 
of  the  restless— or  it  might  be  more  pleasing  to  say 
enterprising — spirits  began  to  liNik  for  \\v,w  ndds  of 
adventure.  In  less  than  a  score  of  ycjirs  from  the 
commencement  of  the  settlement  many  families  de- 
parted and  planted  new  towns,  among  which  were 
Sandwich  and  Yarmouth,  in  Massachusetts;  South- 
ampton and  Flushing,  on  I^ong  Island ;  and  Stam- 


ford, in  Connecticut.  New  Haven,  too,  was  indebted  to 
Lynn  for  one  of  her  first  and  most  efficient  founders, — 
Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  who  is  spoken  of  in  another 
connection  in  this  sketch.  He  it  was  who  purchased 
from  the  Indians  the  territory  forming  the  now  beau- 
tiful town  of  Stamford,  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Itailroad,  which  purchase  was  brought  about 
in  a  rather  curious  way. 

The  captain's  Lynn  residence  was  on  Nahant  Street, 
near  that  of  his  friend  and  superior  officer,  John 
Humfrey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pequot  War, 
1636,  he  took  the  field  with  the  first  expetlition  and 
became  so  pleased  with  the  territory  invaded  os  to 
determine  at  the  claso  of  hostilities  to  make  a  peace- 
ful invasion  and  form  a  settlement.  He  obtained  the 
tract  including  Stamford  by  fair  purchase  from  the 
Indian  Sagamores,  the  recorded  agreement  being  in 
these  words :  "  I,  the  said  Nathaniel  Turner,  amm  to 
give  and  bring  or  send  to  the  above  said  Sagamores, 
within  the  space  of  one  month,  twelve  coats,  twelve 
howes  (hoes),  twelve  hatchets,  twelve  glasses,  twelve 
knives,  four  kettles,  four  fathoms  of  white  wampum." 

The  most  important  of  the  colonies  sent  out  from 
Lynn  at  this  period  was  that  of  Long  Island.  Thither 
went  some  forty  families,  and  with  them,  as  minister, 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  a  man  of  learning  and 
ability.  He  took  with  him  his  little  son,  Abraham, 
who  was  born  here.  And  that  son,  in  1701,  became 
the  first  president  of  Yale  College.  They  sailed  in  a 
vcsocl  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Howe,  of  Lynn, 
who  appears  to  have  had  ccmsidcrable  interest  in  the 
expedition.  They  proceeded  as  far  west  as  Scout's 
Bay,  landed  and  made  lodgments  at  Flushing,  Ja- 
maica, Hempstead,  Oyster  Bay  and  thereabouts.  But 
the  Dutch  soon  asserted  their  right  to  the  territory 
and  assumed  n  dccidcilly  hostile  attitude.  Kiell  was 
then  the  Dutch  Governor,  and  Captain  Howe  being 
a  man  of  determination,  things  presently  began  to 
wear  a  threatening  aspect.  The  settlers  took  down 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  which  the  Dutch 
had  erected,  and  in  their  place  an  Indian  drew  an 
"  unhandsome  face,"  as  Winthrop  graphically  says, 
which  act  the  Dutch  took  "in  high  displeiuiure." 
They  then  bc^an  to  rear  habitations.  Naturally 
enough,  this  provoked  tlie  Dutch  Governor,  and  to 
such  a  degree  did  his  ire  attain  that  he  had  several 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  But  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  really  ill-natured  or  unreasonable  man, 
though  Washington  Irving  does  characterize  him  as 
"  William  the  Testy." 

On  their  promise  to  remove,  the  prisoners  were 
readily  released.  They  did  remove  some  eighty  miles 
eastward  and  commenced  the  permanent  settlement 
of  iSontliampUni,  which  name  was  given  in  coniinem- 
oratloii  of  the  |H>rt  in  England  from  which  some  of 
them  originally  came. 

Southampton,  thus  begun,  still  numbers  among  her 
people  many  who  desceinlcd  from  that  goo<l  old  Lynn 
stock,     in  this  coloni/.ation  quite  a  number  of  the 
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IcadiDg  residents  or  hyan  were  coDcerned,  though 
Bonie  whose  namea  were  on  the  roll  did  not  cmignitc. 
The  colony  grew  apHce,  und  froDi  time  to  time  nenl 
off  other  colonics  lliat  made  lodgments  in  vsriuus 
|mrts  of  the  itiliind,  so  tlint  the  I^ong  Island  of  this 
dity  owea  much  to  the  J.ynn  of  thnt  day. 

These  colonists  evidently  cnrriod  with  them  tlie 
Ideas  of  rroedoni  and  equitlity  under  which  tUcy  had 
proapered  here,  and  in  their  new  home  continued  to 
be  governed  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  wiiy,  though 
«t  one  time,  l(i44,  they  placed  themselves  {irorussodly 
under  the  Hartford  jurisdiction.  ''The  giivurnincnt 
of  the  town,"  anys  nn  intelligent  nHtivc  writer,  "  whh 
vcatcd  in  the  punjdi:.  They  nasemhloil  lit  their  town- 
tneetings,  had  ull  power  and  kU  iiutliurity.  Tliey 
elected  town  olHcere,  constituted  uriiirls, allotted  lunda, 
tnade  laws,  tried  dillicult  and  imfmrtjint  cnaca,  and 
from  their  dccieion  there  was  no  u|i[>cal.  The  Town- 
Jtfeeting,  or  General  Court,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
met  once  a  month.  Every  freeholder  was  required  to 
be  iiresent  at  its  meetings  and  take  a  [>nrt  in  the  bur- 
dens  of  government.  All  delinquents  were  fined  for 
non-iittendiincu  at  cuch  meeting.'' 

The  Jiong  laluiiil  cntcr|iri»c  thus  Innuguratcd  by 
the  people  of  I,.yun  was  reiilly  of  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance. It  was  with  Jiimes  Forrclt,  as  agent  of 
Lord  Btcrling,  that  the  negotiations  fur  the  right  to 
occupy  the  land  were  made.  Wintbrop  says,  "  Divois 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Linne,  6nding  themselves 
Btniitened,  looked  out  for  a  new  plantation,  and 
going  It)  IjOng  iHtiuiii,  tlioy  agrecil  with  the  Lord  Klcr- 
liiig's  agent  there,  one  Mr.  Forrutt,  for  a  parcel  of  the 
isle  near  the  west  end,  and  agreed  with  the  Indiana 
/or  their  right."  The  cmigranta,  however,  tu  begin 
with,  had  a  dilliculty  with  Agent  Forrcti,  tlie  cuuao  of 
which  does  not  exactly  appear,  and  he  entered  a 
strong  [)rotest  ikgainst  tlicm  at  Iloeton  as  "  intruders." 
Then  the  troiiLlua  with  the  Dutch  came,  but  by  pcr- 
alsteuce  and  fiiir  dealing  the  settlers  soon  obtained 
favor  and  a  pennaiiunt  lootbold. 

It  is  not  noceaaary  to  occupy  space  in  apenking  fur- 
ther of  the  colonies  that  early  went  out  from  Lynn. 
What  has  been  said  uf  the  Long  Island  enterprise  in 
a  groat  degree  characterized  the  others,  their  spirit 
and  purposes  being  much  the  same. 

Bi.AVEKV  AND  ITS  AuoLITioN, — The  beginning 
of  slavery  in  MassnchuacLls  was  in  1038,  when  s 
of  the  ciiplivo  I'djuot  Indians  were  sunt  to  the  Went 
Indies  and  sold  for  return  cargoes  of  cotton,  tobacco 
and  negraa,  hut  in  1G41  the  court,  in  a  loose  and  nn- 
certain  way,  set  its  face  against  such  surviiude,  enact- 
ing that  "There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie, 
villianago  or  captivitic  amongat  ub,  unless  it  be  law- 
full  captives  taken  in  just  warres,  and  such  strangers 

exempts  none  from  servitude  who  shall  bo  judged 
thereto  by  aulhoritic."  What  is  there  in  this  to 
vent  negro  or  Indian  shivery?  Under  the  clause 
"siicli  Btrun);ent   us   iviliiiigly    sell    tliuniselvta  ur 


sold  to  us,"  a  door  seems  to  he  widely  opt 
Thomas  Keyser,  an  early  settler  of  Lynn,  was  a, 
iner,  and  appears  unscrupulously  to  have  engaged  in  ] 
the  Guinea  slave  trade,  conjointly  with  Jamce  Smithy  I 
of  lloaton,  n  church  member.  Slaves  were  most  iiu-  | 
nieroiia  in  the  province  in  t74&.  In  1764  there  wero  | 
four  hundred  and  thirly-nine  slaves  in  Kssex  Oonuty,  i 
and  in  all  MuvHachusetis  forty-lour  hundred  and  1 
eighty-nine.  In  1774  the  General  Guurt  passed  u 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  but  Gov 
Gage  refused  his  assent. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Ruvolulion  tlier*  \ 
were  twenty-six  slaves  in  Lynn,  among  them  one 
longing  til  Thnma't  Man»liehl,  nitmeil  I'ompuy,  n 
live  prince  born  on  the  Uaaibia,  and  who  cunlin 
to  bu  duly  honored  by  all  the  iiogrnes  horeubout,  I 
holding  a  holiday  court  once  a  year  in  a  fragrant  I 
glatic,  surrounded  by  his  gayly-cla<l  subjects,  who  hail  / 
been  allowed  their  freedom  for  the  day. 

The  State  Ctmstilution  was  ebtabliahcd  in  1780.  \ 
The  lirst  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Righta  vo 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  e<iuat,  and  Ihi 
gvucnilly  supposed  to  have  reference  lo  slavery,  but  I 
it  was  a  point  on  which  there  was  by  no  mca 
nimily  of  opinion.     In  17)41,  liuwever,  at  a  i: 
Worcester,  an  indictment  was  found  against  a  whit4  1 
man  for  Hstaulting,  beating  and  imprisoning  a  black.  I 
The  cose  Anally,  in  1783,  went  to  tba  Supreme  Oourt,  I 
and  there  the  defense  was  that  the  black  u 
and  the  beating  the  neccaaary  and  lawful  correctioit 
by  the  muster;  but  tliu  dcfenae  wi<s  dechLful  invalid, 
and  this  dceisiou  was  the  death-blow  to  slavery  in 
MassoehuBCtta. 

As  to  the  later  movements  touching  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked 
(hat  Lynn  raised  a  strong  and  by  no  means  unccrtuiu 
voice  in  behalf  of  the  slaves, — a  cause  so  much  de- 
rided and  opposed  in  its  incipient  stages,  but  bo  much 
applauded  when  it  had  become  popular. 

The  "  Lynn  (Jidured  I'eoplu's  Friend  tioeiuty  "  was 
formed  in  1832,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  membeni 
really  did  more  for  the  cause  by  individual  than  com- 
bined action.  Nevertheless,  the  organization  was 
useful  in  arousing  and  centralizing  attention.  Speak- 
ers from  abroad  were  occasionally  hero.  The  accom- 
plished and  piquant  Grimkie  ladies  from  the  South 
gave  one  or  two  stirring  uiklrcsxes.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  uf  I8<1/i  Gorge  Thompson,  the  pnimi- 
nent  English  abolitionist,  visited  Lyun,  and  lectured 
in  several  of  the  meetinghouses  to  large  audiences. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  he  again  came  to 
Lynn  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  held  in  tlic  Firat  Methodist  meeting- 
liouite.  8<ime  hostility  was  now  manifested  by  the 
op|H>nen(s  of  the  nnivcmciil.  In  the  evening,  while 
Mr.  Thompson  was  lecturing,  a  groat  crowd  collected 
about  the  house,  and  a  stone  was  thrown  through  one 
of  the  windows,  causing  great  disturbance  within. 

A  lurge  number  piiasBud  iritu  the  unlry  luiil  nttcnipttxl 
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to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Tra- 
dition informa  lu  thut  a  number  of  Muaonic  brethren 
frequently  met  Tor  cuiiiiiiltaLion,  nnd  cantluiled,  in  the 
early  BumtniT  of  ISOii,  to  form  &  loilge.  These  breth- 
ren rcHiilud  ill  the  western  |uirt  of  tlie  lawn  niiil  lo- 
cated the  lodge  in  the  up|icr  room  of  n  amitll  wiHidcn 
building  on  Itnjthin  Street,  iieiir  the  oornur  of  NurUi 
Fcilenil.  Tliu  rouiidcm  of  the  lodge  vrctu  among  tho 
furomoHt  citizens,  men  of  cbnroctcr  and  influciico, 
wboue  iiumca  Ui  tliia  day  are  revomi  by  tlie  fruternity- 
The  originnl  records  hIiow  that  Amariah  Childs,  Exru 
Collins,  Thomas  C,  Thmcher,  William  Frothingham. 
Frederick  Breed,  Willium  Itallard,  Friincii  Moore,  Jr., 
Aiirun  llrced,  Aiinin  liCiirned,  Biunuol  Kriinblecom, 
TliomiiB  Wilt,  JoHcph  Johtiaon,  Joiiiw  W.  Gteiiaou, 
JoHhun  Illuiicliiird,  Daviil  Crime  uiid  Kichunt  .liihn' 
kon,  being  all  mnaler  miutons,  aasembled  aome  time 
about  the  lat  of  Juno,  IBOfi,  nnd  agreed  Ui  form  Ihem- 
aelvee  into  a  brotherhood  by  the  name  of  Mount  Oir- 
mtl  Lodge;  anil  alter  choosing  Amariah  Cliilds, 
Master  ;  William  Dullard,  Senior  Warden  ;  and  Fran- 
cis Moore,  Jr.,  Junior  Warden,  they  signed  a  petition 
to  the  Criind  liodgu  fiiravliarter,  ivhieh  was  );rn<Ued  at 
iliu  i|uarlcr1y  com  mini  ii-iition  in   -Iiiiiu  of  (ho  same 

The  ball  of  Lynn  Acailcmy,  then  recently  erected, 
on  South  Common  Street,  was obtainetl,  filled  up,  alt 
necessary  regalia  pri)cur<td  and  regular  tnectings  com- 
menced. The  first  eaudiilnto  pru{iosed  fur  initiation 
was  Ezra  Kludge,  faliier  of  Exra  Warren  tf  udge,  the 
sixth  mayor  of  i,ynn.  Tliu  rinit  code  of  by-laws  wiui 
odopled  November  13lh,  and  the  membership  limited 
to  flay.  The  lodge  so  prospered  that  in  1307  an  in- 
vitation was  extended  lotheQrand  Lodge  to  publicly 
inatall  tho  ollicurs.  The  use  of  the  old  piirish  meeiini;- 
liousu  was  iinicurcd  for  tho  purpose,  and  there  Ihc 
cdrcmonica  took  place,  thu  Itov.  Aaa  I'kton,  U.IX, 
rector  of  Christ  Chnrdi,  I  toston,  delivering  thu  sennon. 
The  menibetsliip  wu^i,  in  1S18,  limited  toseventy-fivei 
by  the  now  code  of  by-laws  then  adopted. 

In  1S2I  the  lo<lge  erecied  for  its  use  the  two.story 
frame  building  which  long  stood  in  Market  Square,  at 
the  comer  of  Elm  Street,  nnd  was  known  as  Maitonic 
Hull.  The  cost  was  $l.32S.t)3.  The  corner-stone  iviut 
laid  June  25th,  with  Masonic  ceremunioa.  I^v.  Chcc- 
ver  Felch  delivering  the  addresa,  and  ihe  liall  was 
dedicated  November  12tli. 

The  lodge  attended,  by  invitntiou,  the  laying  of  the 
corncr-aioneof  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Juno  17,1835. 
On  St.  Jolin's  day,  June  24,  1826,  Brother  Caleb 
Cushing,  of  Newburyport,  delivered  a  learned  and 
elo(|uent  address  before  the  fraternity,  in  the  First 
Methodist  meeting-liuUiie. 

The  liiMt  meeting  of  rccnni,  previous  Ut  surrondor- 
iiig  Llic  eli]irlcr  of  Mount  Ciirincl  l>otlgo,  ap]H!Urs  to 
have  been  on  the  lOlh  of  December,  1S34.  And  from 
that  time  until  June  II,  1845,  there  is  no  record  to 
show  that  the  lodge  was  calleil  together. 

During  thfidwadc   tram   1835  to  184/1   Llicre  ih  aji 


history  of  ineetingR  on  Long  Beaclt  and 
High  Rock  held  by  faithful  members  during  the 
stormy  and  troublous  anti-Masonic  period. 

Tho  charter  of  the  lodge  \nvi  restored  on  the  11th 
of  June,  184.^.  A  meeting  was  calliH]  July  llUh,  luid 
ofliccm  elected,  who  were  instnlled  July 'iltd,  and  from 
that  date  commenced  a  season  of  prosperity  which 
has  continued  without  interruptiau  to  the  present 
lime.  The  first  person  to  receive  thu  dc^reiai  after  tho 
revival  of  the  charier  was  Bradford  Williams,  thu 
ceremony  taking  place  September  IS,  1815. 

On  the  17tli  of  Febniury,  1851,  a  fire  dcatroyeil 
much  of  the  property  of  tlie  lodge,  which  was  at  Lib- 
erty Hall,  at  the  corner  of  I'^ssux  and  Market  Streets, 
where  the  meetings  were  held.  Allur  lliis  llic  rcguUr 
meetings  of  the  rrat^irnity  were  held  al  thu  hoiiwi  of 
their  Worthy  Muster,  W.  M.  Phillips,  until  Due.  lllth, 
when  they  met  in  a  hall  in  which  one  or  two  other  or- 
ganisations occasionally  asBembled.  In  the  winter  of 
1854  the  iiallin  theSogamore  Building  wna  lilted  upand 
used  fur  the  regular  convocations  of  the  lodge,  and  if 
those  old  walls  could  speak,  a  recital  of  the  luBtoryof 
the  meetings  of  Munnt  Carmel  Ixidge  would  greatly 
inluri^st  the  |>rinunt  membors  of  thu  fraternity  in  our 
lily. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1855,  the  first  book  of 
retards  ivas  formally  closed,  having  served  the  lodge 
for  half  a  century.  And  on  September?,  1KS7,  a  new 
code  of  by-laws  was  udojited,  lo  which  is  appended 
the  names  of  sixty-one  members. 

On  the  Slh  of  September,  iei>3.  Sattun  Ckaj-ler  of 
Royal  vIrcA  J/nmna  was  organiECd. 

On  the  I4th  of  October,  18G4,  upon  invitation  of 
the  Ontnd  Body,  Mount  Cnrniel  Lotlgc  aasistud  in 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  tho  new  Masonic  Temple, 
corner  of  Boylston  and  TrcnioMtStrects,  Ihuilon. 

On  l''ehruary  21,  1M>5,  OiiliUn  Flccix  Idniije  was  duly 
oi^ajii/cd,  and  hiut  for  its  lirxt  Ihrcu  ulliuon  Tinmlliy 
U.  Senior,  W.  M.;  AIouko  C.  Blethen,  S.  W.;  John 
0.  Dudley,  J.  W. 

April  10,  18G5,  the  ladies  of  Lynn  presented  a 
beautiful  banner  to  Mount  Oarinul  Lodge. 

July  4,  ltj<i5,  tho  Masonic  fraternity  joined  in  the 
celebration  of  tlio  day, 

November  13,  181i.'i,  an  invitation  was  roccivud  from 
Mayor  Peter  M.  Neal  to  take  part  in  the  uereniu<iics 
of  laying  the  [-ornor-Btone  of  the  City  Hall;  but  on 
December  11th  a  communication  was  receivctl  fnmi 
the  11.  W.  Orniid  Master  refusing  to  grunt  a  dispensit- 
tion  for  the  lodges  to  appear  in  public  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremonies. 

October  8, 181^.— A  pelilion  was  received  and  con- 
sent Kivcn  for  the  formation  of  a  lodge  al  Saugus. 

June  24,  18li7.— The  Masonic  fralernily  of  Lynn 
piirtieipatcd  in  the  deilieatory  scrvieca  of  Lhc  new 
Masonic  Temple  in  Bost^m. 

June  28,  lS72.~Died,  in  Lynn,  .lonathan  Richard- 
son, a  native  of  Ibc  town,  aged  cighly-suvcn  yearv. 
lie  was  one  of  the  eiirly  niembors  of  Mount  Carint'l 
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Lodge,  and  tiler  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  re- 
mained a  faithful  adherent  to  the  institution  when  so 
many  of  the  brethren  withdrew,  in  the  troublous 
times  of  anti-Masonry.  If  is  burial  took  place  from 
the  First  Methodist  meeting-house,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  the  fraternity. 

February,  1873. — Olivet  Commandery  of  KnighU 
Templars  was  organized.  October  22d  there  was  a 
grand  parade,  attracting  much  attention. 

September  8,  1878. — Invitation  received  from  the 
city  government  of  Lynn  to  take  part  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Soldiers*  Monument  As  an  organization, 
however,  the  fraternity  did  not  join  in  the  ceremo- 
nies. 

May  12,  1879. — Invitation  received  from  Mayor 
George  P.  Sanderson  to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Lynn.  But  the  invitation  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

December  8,  1880. — A  board  of  trustees  elected  to 
tike  charge  of  the  hall  and  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

May  9,  1881. — By-laws  adopted  granting  life  mem- 
bership in  Mount  Carmel  Lodge. 

October  8,  1881. — Grand  Master  S.  E.  Lawrence 
present  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  lodges  on 
the  commutation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  capitation 
tax. 

February  22,  1882. — Members  from  lodges  in  the 
Fidli  District  hold  a  meeting  at  Masonic  Hall  in 
Lynn,  for  exemplification  of  work  and  the  lectures 
connecteil  therewith.  Charles  M.  Avery,  Grand  Lec- 
turer, present  as  instructor. 

Mount  Carmel  Lodge,  soon  after  the  renewal  of  its 
charter,  in  1845,  began  steadily  to  increase  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  and,  from  time  to  time,  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  more  capacious  accommodations. 
Some  years  ago  the  hall  in  Tolmaii's  Building,  Mar- 
ket Street,  corner  of  Liberty,  was  leased  and  fitted  up 
in  becoming  style,  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  taking 
place  in  July,  1872.  But  now,  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  seveml  Masonic  organ izjitions  have  occupied  the 
eltgiblr  <|iiartcrH  in  tli<*  building  of  f  lin  Young  Moii'h 
Christian  Association,  on  Market  Street. 

For  fifty-eight  years  Mount  Carmel  was  the  only 
lodge  in  Lynn.  But  there  are  now,  1887,  the  follow- 
ing Masonic  bodies : 

Org«mimiliou.        Memb^nhip, 

1886. 

Monnt  Garmel  Ixxigo 1805  103 

Sutton  lloyRi  Arch  Clia|>ler 18i»  l;to 

Oolilen  riooce  IiOdg« 184'>6  178 

Olivet  Coinniaiulory  Knights  Tomplar  .  .1873  117 

The  trustees  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Lynn,  at 
the  present  time,  are:  William  D.  Pool,  president; 
George  II.  Allen,  treswurer;  William  B.  Phillips, sec- 
retary ;  Charles  E.  Parsons,  Charles  C.  Fry. 

DuiNKiNQ  Customs  and  Temperance  Move- 
ments.— Whether  our  predecessors,  as  occupants  of 
this  soil,  the  Indians,  were  ever  excessive  drinkers  is 


not  positively  known.  They  did  not  have  distilled 
liquors,  but  may  possibly  have  had  some  sort  of  herba- 
ceous concoction  that  operated  as  a  more  or  less  ine- 
briating stimulant.  But  they  had  nothing  that  in  its 
effects  would  compare  with  the  "  fire  water  "  brought 
by  their  pale-faced  supplanters.  Their  boisterous  or- 
gies, which  led  our  fathers  to  call  them  "  devil  wor- 
shippers," were  of  a  character  very  different  from 
"  drunken  sprees."  But  when  they  got  a  taste  of  the 
white  man's  fire  water,  having  no  restraining  moral 
sentiment,  their  lust  for  it  was  unquenchable.  The 
deplorable  result  need  not  be  recounted.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  first  instance  of  Indian  intoxication  in 
this  part  of  North  America  took  place  in  September, 
1609,  when  the  ship  of  the  celebrated  navigator, 
Henry  Hudson,  was  cruising  about  the  river  that  still 
bears  his  name.  For  the  curious  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  natural  disposition  of  the  natives  whom 
they  encountered,  it  is  said  the  navigators  resolved  to 
make  some  of  the  principal  ones  intoxicated.  To 
that  end,  ardent  spirits,  "  as  much  as  they  would," 
were  administered.  Only  one,  however,  became 
really  drunk,  though  all  reached  the  merry  stage. 
The  pranks  of  the  drunken  one  greatly  astonished 
and  alarmed  the  others,  who  imagined  that  an  evil 
spirit  had  entered  into  him.  The  next  day,  however, 
everything  having  calmed  down,  some  became  clam- 
orous for  a  renewal  of  the  experiment.  This,  as  re- 
marked, is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of 
intoxication  ever  known  among  the  Indians.  Unhap- 
pily, it  was  by  no  means  the  last  Many  a  tract  of 
valuable  land  has  been  bought  of  an  Indian  for  a 
quart  of  mm,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  colo- 
nial authorities  to  prevent  such  nefarious  traffic. 
During  the  colonial  days  there  was  much  legislation 
in  regard  to  strong  liquors,  both  on  the  score  of  their 
proper  use  by  individuals  and  their  relation  to  the 
])ublic  by  way  of  revenue.  But  we  must  treat  of  our 
own  neighborhood. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Lynn  in  her  earlier  days  was 
remarkable  for  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  There  were  causes  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  evil  habit  here  that  in  some  places  did  not  exist, 
it  was  the  cimtoni  of  the  times  for  all  clitsses  to  use 
intoxicants  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Excepting 
in  rare  instances,  the  ministers  indulged;  and 
the  doctors.  The  physical  injury  attending  the  use 
was  not  so  well  understood ;  nor  the  moral  effect.  At 
ordinations,  at  weddings,  at  funerals,  drink  freely 
flowed ;  and  at  trainings  and  huskings ;  indeed,  at 
all  quasi  social  and  public  gatherings;  to  say  nothing 
of  sly  indulgence  at  home.  An  illustrative  anecdote 
is  told  of  the  eccentric  Lois  Hart,  who  lived  on  the 
north  side  of  I3oston  Street,  near  Federal.  During 
her  last  sickness  the  gowl  Doctor  Gardner  one  day 
remarked  to  her  that,  being  so  aged,  she  could  not  ex- 
pect to  long  survive,  and,  in  view  of  her  approaching 
pud,  asked  if  he  should  not  invite  the  minister  to 
call.    "  Well,  yos,"  she  replied,  in  her  rude  way,  "  I 
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BhouUI  like  well  cnougli  to  hm  liiin;  anil  when  you 
go  up  town,  cull  into  some  of  llic  grog-iil)0|is,  ami 
when  you  see  him  iiak  him  to  uall."  Tho  end  of  tlie 
Blory  is  tliHt  he  nctiiiilty  was  r<iuiiil  in  ono  of  the 
drinking  groceriea,  anil  blandly  received  the  mea- 
aagc. 

But  mpeclally  an  regiirila  tbe  youth  iif  Lynn  :  Tho 
crewB,  ustiully  coiiHisliiij!;  nf  fivu  or  nix,  in  rlie  ahoe- 
naknr's  little  ahopa  thought  it  ncceasury  to  havo  thoir 
forenoon  and  af^ernu<m  drnuia — in  winter  Ui  lirace  up 
against  the  cold,  in  suninicr  to  bnica  up  uguinst  the 
lieat.  It  wns  customniy  to  put  boyi  into  the  aliops  at 
tlic  ago  o(  twelve,  they  liaving  ohlained  their  oduca- 
tiiin  by  that  time,  execpting,  porhapa,  the  lltllu  llicy 
might  acquire  by  ocuHsioiinlly  attending  nn  evening 
Btihool.  Tlicy  were  oljust  the  ago  when  duravtur  fur 
life  WHS  forming,  and  it  was  placing  them  in  a  most 
perilous  situation.  The  youngeit  boy  in  the  ahop  was 
umially  the  one  aeiit  out  for  liijuor,  and  he  was  en- 
titled, on  Ills  return,  1^  the  lirat  drink,  for  tho  service, 
if  bin  breath  did  not  bctriiy  n  iity  imbibition  by  tbe 

Itut  it  IB  not  true  tbiit  people  woro'uuivcraally  blind 
to  Ihc  evils  of  strong  drink.  From  the  earliest  times 
there  were  aome  wide  awake  on  tho  subject.  The 
Lynnemigrautato  Long  Island,  uoon  alter  getting  well 
established  at  Southampton,  1666,  ordained  that  no  one 
should  sell  strong  liqiiora  within  the  town  bounds,  e:c- 
ccpting"our  neighbor,  Jolin  Cooper;"  and  he  was  not 
to  sell  to  liny  Indian,  nnr  to  any  but  those  who  would 
use  them  properly.  There  was  Dr.  Juniee  Gardner, 
Just  mentioned,  who,  belbre  the  present  century, 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  so  prevalent  indulgence,  and 
often  fearlessly  warned  his  patients  against  habits 
which  were  destroying  their  health,  ns  well  as  ruining 
their  souls.  A  memorandum  of  his,  under  date  May 
ai,  171k;,  is  in  thtao  wnrita:  "One  |iers<in  die.l  of 
chrohie  illness,  said  to  have  beon  uucusioiied  by  gross 
intemperance,  or  u  bnitid  indulgence  of  the  destroyer, 
run.  .  .  .  He  was  able  to  walk  to  u  considerable 
distance  to  procure  the  poiuon  only  six  days  before 
death  closed  the  scene  at  oue  draught."  Mr.  Enoch 
Mudge,  from  whom  many  of  the  name  now  among  us 
descended,  was  a  rigid  abstainer,  never  allowing  spir- 
ita  in  his  house  or  shop.  He  wns  grandfather  of  Hon. 
£.  IC.  Uudge,  the  niunihceut  donor  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chureli. 

When  the  general  awakening  on  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance took  place,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
the  voice  of  Lynn  was  loudly  raised  against  the 
evil.  Sixty  years  ago,  in  1U26,  a  society  wiia  formed 
liere  for  the  promotion  of  "  Industry  and  Temper- 
ance." It  soon  numbered  more  than  four  hundred 
members,  and  cmbraeed,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
must  conspicuous  men  of  the  town.  Tho  membership 
in  183G,  filty  years  since,  was  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
Its  president  then  was  Thomas  Bowler,  for  sixteeii 
years  town  clerk.  The  society  was  at  that  time  com- 
Itoat^l   largtiiy  of  iiiidille-itged  and  elderly  persuns,  as 


in  the  meantime  two  other  societies,  embracing  m 
of  the  younger  men,  had  been  formed,  namely,  tha    i 
Ljfnn   i'ounff  Men'i   Teuiptrance  Society,  organited   in 
1833,  and  tho  Li/nn  Union  TciiiperaiiM  Soeielj/,  formed 
in  1836,     This  bitter  was  the  lirat  organixntion  hor« 
that   proscribed   wine,    cider   or  strong   beer,   which  1 
theretofore  had  not  been  (lopularly  reckoneil  as  intnxt-r  I 
cants,     or  this  society  Jus iah  Nowball  wns  the  flrat   | 
president,  and  George  W.  Keeiie  the  first  secretary. 

Lynn  soou  took  rank  among  tho  must  Maloas  teiU' 
perance  communities.     Itev.    I'^lwiii  Thomimon,  so, 
well  known  for  the  last  forty  years  as  a  lecturer  nn 
tom|>erauuo  and  anti-slavery,   was  living  hero,  and,  I 
though  young,  by  his  winning  wiiys  and  strong  argu- 
ments, did  much  to  advance  the  cause.     Li'iuors  soon 
began  li>  bu  liunishcd  I'mm  the  wurkshojn  and  tho  In*  I 
belod  casks  from  the  stores.    It  was  even  facetiouHly  J 
said  of  one  or  two  xealots  that  tliey  cut  down  their  | 
a[iple  trees,  lest  the  fruit  should  he  made  into  cider 
contrariwise  from  the  unsophisticated  old  Indian  who  J 
is  said  to  have  told  Mrs.  Whiting,  on  smacking  liM  I 
lips  alter  swallowing  the  mug  of  cider  she  had  given  1 
him,  that  he  thought  Adam  was  rightly  danined  for  I 
ing  the  apples  in  ICden,  as  he  should  have  mad«  | 


then 


:ider. 


When  the  shoemakers'  little  shops  were  displaced  I 
by  the  large  factories,  niore  stringent  rules  were  necea-  | 
sarily  established,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  i 
chinery  was  run  without  tbe  oil  of  t)ie  still.    One  of  | 
the  former  traps  for  the  young  was  thus  removed, 
the  present  time  few,  if  any,  placca  in  sober  New  1 
England  can  boast  of  a  more  temperate  population   ( 
than  Lynn.     It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  gi 
details  respecting  the  many  temperance  organixatior 
male  and  feniule,  adult  and  juvenile.    Yet  tho  cause 
here,  as  elsewhere,  rc4]uirea  vigilant  and  unremitteit 

There  aru  now  aoniu  liltcvn  regular  tuui|>cranuu  or- 
ganixalions  in  Lynn,  besidee  a  number  of  other  nsMO- 
ciutiuns  that  make  teiniKtraiiee  a  part  of  their  obj(H:u 

Fkee  Pubi.k!  PoiiiiST.— a  voluntitry  association 
wns  formed  in  1881,  tbe  object  being,  in  brief,  the 
preservation  of  as  large  a  portion  as  niay  be  of  the 
extensive  range  of  forest  land  yet  remaining  upon  our 
northern  border,  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  free  uao 
of  the  public  as  a  woodland  park.  Thus  far  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres  have  been  secured,  chicHy 
by  the  gilt  of  those  who  owned  the  lands.  Twice  a 
year  individuals  most  deeply  interested,  with  invit«d 
guests,  assemble  in  soma  roniaolic  sjiot,  on  hill-top  of 
in  glen,  which,  with  ceremonies  reminding  of  tbe  old 
mythological  days,  they  (iroceod  to  cunsucrnte. 
Somelimca  it  is  in  memory  of  a  revered  departed  one, 
and  sometimes  of  a  markeit  event.  An  "altar,"  in 
tbe  shape,  perhaps,  of  a  mossy  boulder,  ts  made  to 
bear  the  ceremonial  fire,  replenished  by  woodland 
gatherings  and  the  oil  of  incense.  The  participants, 
enwrcalhcd  in  sylvan  spoils,  gather  arotiml  with 
suage,  readings  and  inspiring   jiugeuntry.     The  ocua- 
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sion  usually  cnlls  oat  some  poem  or  address  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  For  instance,  there  were 
written  for  tlie  meeting  on  the  30tli  of  May,  18M>, 
four  little  pounin,  which,  though  untoward  circum- 
stances prevented  their  being  sung,  were  published 
in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  proceedings. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  on  this  particular  day 
was  the  release  of  a  "Messenger  Dove."  Let  us 
quote  a  stanza  or  two  from  each  of  the  little  poems, 
as,  besides  their  appropriateness  to  the  occasion,  they 
afTord  a  taste  of  the  qualities  of  some  of  our  local  ver- 
sifiers: 
By  RuTiiiK  Turner: 

'*  Onoo  tiinre  wo  moot  at  Bpring*!  return,  * 

And  Uy  Mide  onch  woi^ht  ami  caro, 
Wliilo  o'or  tM  bond  tlio  lenfy  (roon, 

And  round  us  broathoo  tho  balmy  air.  ** 

By  Bessib  Bi^and  : 

*'  To  QotVt  flmt  tomplo  wo  mpair, 
In  fiirfest  aido  tu  rent ; 
Iio  I  fmm  tho  mcrod  altar  there, 

Tho  lliuiio  iipliriM  itfl  cn>Ht  I 
A  symbul  of  tho  lifo  m>  fair, 
That  glows  on  nature**  bronst.** 

By  Samuel  W.  Foss: 

"  Fly  to  tho  ncUls,  thon  whito-wlugcd  dure. 
Tell  all  their  leary  buwora 
Thnt  «iimnicr  comes  on  wings  of  lovo 
To  storm  Iho  land  with  flowers. 

"  Tell  to  tho  honrtfl  liowcd  down  with  grief 
That  Joy  rdnrns  ngain  ; 
Tlint  Hninmvr  comes  with  llower  and  leaf, 
And  hu|io  renews  bor  reign.** 

By  Darius  IUrry: 

*'  Tho  trees  and  rocks  my  brothers  aro, 
There's  freedom  in  the  air, 
The  viulot  and  tho  mossy  stone 
Send  up  a  silent  pmyer.** 

Whatever  niuy  be  thought  of  the  ccrenKMiics  of  the 
"camp  days''  tho  object  of  the  iissociatcs  is  assured- 
ly praiseworthy.  And  though  the  work  undertaken 
is  of  great  and  yet  undefined  proi)ortion8,  and  such  as 
in  no  probability  can  be  fully  accomplished  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  jiresent  participants,  future  gener- 
ations will  doubtl(«8  honor  tho  cnbrt.  But  setting 
aside  all  other  considerations,  these  spring  and  au- 
tumn woodland  gatherings  are  highly  enjoyable,  re- 
solving themselves  at  suitable  hours  into  picnic  en- 
tertainments, inspiring  social  intercourse  of  a  refining 
and  educating  character. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
LYNN-(Cbw/*«iMJcl). 

SHORT  NOTES,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 

*'  MbmU  iUiforieal  facU  are  to  JbMery  <m  tk§  nsrvs*  otid  sfoMSS,  th*  vein* 
tmd  arUrUt,  ors  to  th0  mminutUd  hodim  ;  thtg  m«f  not  MpataUlif  tzkSbU 
muck  of  MM,  •fs^oMl  or  jmU  proporilon,  hmi  taken  eoHcortrely,  tk^JkmUk 
ttrtmfflhf  tpirU  and  otitUmco  iiedf.  An  JUiforim  who  JboUb  ntf^/tded  to 
•Ini^  libem  Imoiet  bni  lh$  half  of  kit  yro/mtUm,  and  Uk§  ono  who  i» 
ignorant  of  anatomg,  $ink$  into  a  msrs  mannal  Ajpsralor.'*— LoixiB. 

In  an  historical  sketch  of  circumscribed  limits  there 
are,  of  course,  many  topics  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dwell  at  large,  but  which  should  not  be  passed 
over  in  entire  silence,  and  in  some  instances  brief  re- 
capitulations seem  necessary.  In  the  hope,  therefore, 
of  supplying  deficiencies  the  following  summary  is 
introduced: 

1004.  Various  accounts,  derived  chiefly  from  an- 
cient Saiiidiiiavian  manuscripts,  have  led  to  tho  belief 
that  certain  adventurous  navigators  visited  this  coast 
and  made  lodgments  much  earlier  than  any  perma- 
nent occupation  was  effected.  For  instance,  Thor- 
wald,  the  Northman,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  is  claimed 
to  have  been  upon  the  New  England  coast  in  the 
year  1004,  and  to  have  landed  at  one  or  two  places. 
At  one  landing-place  he  was  so  charmed  by  the 
prospect  that  he  exclaimed, — "  Here  it  is  beautiful  I 
and  here  1  should  like  to  fix  my  dwelling  I'*  And 
there,  indeed,  was  the  bluff  old  hero's  everlasting 
dwelling  fixed,  for  in  a  hostile  encounter  with  a 
swarm  of  savages,  that  presently  ensued,  he  received 
an  arrow  wound  that  speedily  proved  fatal.  As  life 
was  fast  closing  he  said  to  his  people, — "I  now  ad- 
vise you  to  prepare  for  your  departure  as  soon  as 
possible;  but  me  ye  shall  bring  to  the  promontory 
where  I  thought  it  good  to  dwell.    It  may  be  that  it 

was  a  prophetic  word  which  fell  from  my  mouth, 
about  my  abiding  there  for  a  season.  There  ye  shall 
bury  me,  and  plant  a  cross  at  my  head  and  also  at 
my  feet,  and  call  the  place  Krossanes  (the  Cape  of 
the  Cross)  in  all  time  coming."  lie  died,  the  record 
adds,  and  they  did  as  he  had  ordered.  This  was  quite 
sentimental  for  a  rough  sea  rover,  but  indicates 
warmth  of  heart  and  imagination.  But  what  makes 
the  incident  interesting  to  the  people  of  Lynn  is  tho 
supposition  long  since  put  forth  that  "  Krossanes  " 
was  Nahant,  so  long  a  part  of  our  own  territory. 
Possibly  the  supposition  is  correct,  but  thozie  loose 
Scandinavian  records  are  hardly  to  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence,  especially  as  they  fail  to  hx  geo- 
graphical lines  with  any  certainty. 

1602.  The  celebrated  navigator,  Jlartholomew  Qos- 
nold,  is  said  to  have  anchored  in  the  waters  of  Lynn 
this  year.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  first 
European  •  certainly  known  to  have  visited  Essex 
County.     He  sailed  from  Falmouth,  England,  in 
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Mnrch,  1G02,  and  reacheii  MBwacbiiaulta  Ray  on  the 
14t1i  or  May.  Wliile  conating  arountl  it  is  higlily 
probable  that  he  cnaC  anchor  here,  nnJ,  perhapB, 
liLixIcd  for  n  pniB|)GCting  lour.  Bat  ho  iliil  nut  )oiig 
tcmuin.  While  fi<mnai>l  wiis  in  the  vicinity  he  wus 
greiitly  surprised  by  nn  Inditw,  dresaed  in  English 
clolliua,  eotniiig  on  iHJim)  ami  siiluting  liiin  in  liiir 
English.  Anil  that  Indian  is  believed  lo  have  been 
Black  Will,  of  Lynn,  the  Sugamoro  before  alluded  to. 
He  was  smart,  und  not  ovcr-scrupulouH,  as  hia  sell- 
ing Nahnnt,  to  which  he  hud  no  title,  to  Mr.  Dexter, 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  very  well  proves. 

1614.  There  is  Utile  ihniht  tlmt  Cii|'lain  .lohn 
fimilh,  whoMe  tile  wus  saved  by  lliu  inlurpiwiliiin  of 
the  dusky  heroine,  ruealmiitns — if  the  tiilo  h  not 
mere  romance — wius  here  in  1G14,  and  was  etruuk  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  Nahant  clifK,  whieh  he  compared 
to  the  "  Pieramides  of  Egypt."  And  fur  the  beoeflt 
of  the  curiuua  in  hucIi  matten  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  redoubtable  captain  lived  at  one  time  in 
Lynn  Hegis,  from  whicli  our  own  Lynn  took  ite  name. 
He  served  in  a  counting-houae  there,  but  Hnnlly  letl, 
with  ten  shillingH  in  his  pocket,  which  he  says  were 
contributed  by  frienda  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  went  to  France  and  served  in  a  military  capacity 
thcrennd  in  other  countries.  In  1608  he  wtia  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  became  a  master-spirit  in  its  colonizution. 
But  his  propensity  for  roving  was  unconquerable, 
and  we  Rod  him,  n  few  years  later,  drifting  :ibout 
the  New  Enf>luni1  eoaat.  It  appears  to  have  been 
Captain  Smith  who  bestowed  the  name  New  ICuglund 
upon  our  territory,  it  having  previously  been  known 
84  North  Virginia.  Yet  he  waa  not,  apparently,  very 
favorably  imprcaacd  by  the  character  of  the  country 
or  the  climate,  as  lie  remarked  that  ho  was  not  so  sini- 
ple  aa  to  think  that  any  other  motive  than  wealth 
would  "ever  erect  a  commonwealth  or  draw  company 
from  their  ease  and  humora  at  home"  to  occupy 

The  foregoing  visits,  however,  were  of  little  impor- 
tance so  far  aa  any  direct  benefit  accrued,  no  surviv- 
ing settlement  being  made  hereabout  if.  indeed,  any 
iras  contemplated  ;  so  let  ue  come  to  ihc  day  of  per- 
manent settlement. 

1629.  Five  families,  chief  among  them  Edmund 
Ingalla  and  his  brother  Francis,  arrive  and  commence 
the  ycLlIemcnt. 

1630.  TliOMina  Newhall  born,  being  the  Hnt  jierson 
of  European  parentage  born  here.  Ue  died  in  March, 
1687,  aged  lilly-Heven.  Wolves  killed  several  swine 
belonging  to  the  settlers,  September  30th.  Fifty  set- 
tlers, chiefly  farmers,  and  manyoflhcm  with  fainiltcs, 
arrive  and  locate  in  different  iieighborliiKHls. 

1631.  Governor  Winthrop  ptuacd  through  the  set- 
tlement October  28Ui,  and  noted  Ihat  the  crops  were 
plentiful. 

1632.  First  church— fifth  in  the  coluny— formed, 
gleplicu  Hnctiiler,  niiiUMU'r.  The  ciiurt  order  tliat 
"  No  pcnion  atinll  take  any  Uiimixu  |iiihlii[uelj,  Uuder 


pain  of  punishment,  also  that  every  one  shall  pay  one 
penny  for  every  time  he  is  convicted  of  taking  tobaeco 
in  any  place." 

1633.  A  corn-mill,  the  Itnt  in  the  settlement,  buitl 
on  strawberry  Brook.  Says  Winthrop,  umlor  this 
date, — "  Jamea  Sagamore,  of  Sjigus,  diol,  and  most  of 
hU  folks"  (of  small -pox). 

1634.  John  llumfrey  arrivw  un.l  aelth-s  on  Na- 
hnnt StreeL  The  soltlement  sends  her  tirst  ICcjire- 
scnlntives  to  the  Oeneral  Court.  William  Wood.oue 
of  [he  first  comers,  publishea  "  New  Cugland's  Pros- 
pect." 

1635.  I'hilip  Kertlaiul,  the  first  shoemaker,  arrives. 

1637.  Name  of  llic  setllciiiunt  changed  from  Miui- 
giia  to  Lynn.  At  this  time  there  were  thirly-scven 
plxws  in  the  colony,  most  of  them  in  Lynn.  Settle- 
ment of  Sandwich  commenced  by  emigrants  from 
Lynn.  The  General  Court  forbade  the  making  of 
cakes  or  buns,  "except  for  burials,  marriages  and 
such  like  special  occasions."  And  also  ordered  Ihat 
corn  should  be  received  as  legal  tender,  iit  live  sliil* 
lings  a  bushel. 

1638.  First  divison  of  lands  among  the  inhabitunls, 

1639.  Ferry  across  Suugiis  River  Cdtuldished.  First 
bridge  over  Siiugiia  Hivcr  at  Boston  Street  crossing 
built. 

1643.  Iron-works  near  Saugus  Itiver  commenced, 
the  first  in  America. 

1644.  Hugh  Bert  and  Samuel  Bennett,  of  Lynn, 
presenteil  to  the  grand  jury  as  "common  sleepers  in 
tiiiLcof  exercise."     Doth  convictcil  uiid  fined. 

1646.  Lyun  made  a  market  town— Tuesday,  the 
lecture  day,  being  inarkct  day. 

1656.  Robert  Bridges,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  of  llic  early  settlers.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  assistant,  died  this 
year.     Jlo  was  a  large  propricUir  in  the  iron-works. 

1658.  Dungeon  ICock  alleged  to  have  been  rent 
by  nn  cartlKprnke,  entombing  alive  Thomas  Veal,  the 
pirate,  witli  treasure. 

1666.  A  year  of  disasters.  Several  die  of  small- 
pox. "Divers are  slain  by  lightning."  Grasshoppers 
and  caterpillars  do  much  mischief. 

1669.  Boniface  Burton  died,  aged  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  years. 

1676.  Bov.  Samuel  Whiting,  for  forty-three  years 
miiiiHler  of  the  First  I'ariah,  died  December  llth. 
agcil  eighty-two  years. 

16B0.  Dr.  Philip  Reed,  the  first  physician,  com- 
plained to  the  court  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Gilford  as  a 
witcb.  Joseph  Arniitjige,  first  kcojier  of  the  famous 
Anchor  Tavern,  which  continued  na  a  pill  die- house 
Ibrniuro  than  a  liumlrud  and  11  fly  years,  died  Juno 
27th,  aged  eighty.  The  great  Newtonian  comet  ap- 
peared in  November,  occasioning  much  alarm. 

1682.  Old  Tunnel  meeting- house  built. 

1688.  Excitement  about  I-3dward   Randolph's  peti- 
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his  way  to  Boston  from  the  east,  making  a  short  stay, 
not  deigning,  however,  to  confer  with  the  people  as  to 
their  wrongs. 

1692.  Great  witchcraft  excitement.  Six  Lynn  per- 
sons were  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  some  of  them 
were  tried,  and  one  condemned  to  death,  hut  not 
executed. 

1694.  A  church-fast  appointed  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard,  July  19th,  for  the  arrest  of  the  "spiritual  plague" 
of  Quakerism. 

1697.  Great  alarm  on  account  of  the  small-pox. 
Til  is  was  many  years  hcforo  vacciiuition  was  prac- 
ticed. 

1706.  Second  division  of  land  among  the  inhahit- 
ants. 

1708.  A  puhlic  fast  held  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  caterpillars  and  canker  worms. 

1710.  Northern  lights  observed  for  the  first  time, 
December  17t1i.    Much  alarm  occasioned. 

1720.  Itcv.  Jeremiah  Shcitard,  minister  of  the 
First  l^irish  for  forty  years,  died  June  3d,  aged 
seventy-two. 

1721.  John  Burrill,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  twenty  years,  ten  of  which  he 
was  Speaker,  died  of  small-pox,  December  10th,  aged 
sixty- three. 

1723.  A  terrific  storm  with  raging  sea,  February 
24lh.  First  mill  on  Suugus  Uivcr,  at  13oston  Street 
crossing,  built. 

1726.  £1.3  ir».f.  awarded  to  Nathaniel  Potter  for 
linen  manufactured  in  Lynn. 

1745.  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  preaches  on  Lynn  com- 
mon, creating  much  excitement. 

1750.  John  Adam  Dagyr,  an  accomplished  shoe- 
maker, arrives. 

1755.  Greatest  earthquake  ever  known  in  New 
England,  November  18th.  It  commenced  a  little 
after  four  in  the  morning,  and  continued  about  four 
minutes,  being  apparently  the  same  convulsion  that 
destroyed  Lisbon,  sixty  thousand  persons  perishing 
there  in  six  minutes,  the  sea  rising  fifly  feet  above 
its  usual  level. 

1759.  A  bear  weighing  four  hundred  pounds  killed 
in  Lynn  woods. 

1761.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Henchman,  minister  of  the 
First  Parish  for  forty  years,  died  December  23d,  aged 
sixty-one. 

1770.  Potato  rot  prevails  and  canker  worms  com- 
mit great  ravages. 

1775.  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th ;  five  Lynn 
men  killed. 

1776.  Declaration  of  Independence  promulgated. 
At  this  time  twenty-six  negro  slaves  were  owned  in 
Lynn. 

1780.  Memorable  dark  day.  May  19th.  Houses 
lighted  as  at  night. 

1784.  Gen.  Lafayette  passed  through  town,  Octo- 
ber 28th,  receiving  enthusiastic  plaudits. 

1788.  Gen.  Washington  passed  through  town,  in 


October,  and  waa  affectionately  greeted  by  old  and 
young. 

1793.  Lynn  post-oflice  established,  and  first  kept  on 
Boston  Street,  near  Federal.  Dr.  John  Flagg,  an  es- 
teemed physician  and  Revolutionary  patriot,  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  commissioned  as 
colonel,  died  May  27th,  aged  fifly. 

1795.  Brig  "  Peggy  '*  wrecked  on  Long  Beach,  De- 
cember 9th,  and  eleven  lives  lost. 

1796.  First  fire-engine  for  public  use  purchased. 
1800.  Memory  of  Washington  honored ;  procession 

and  eulogy,  January  13th.    Morocco  manufacture  in- 
troduced. 

1803.  Boston  and  Salem  turnpike  opened,  and 
Lynn  Hotel  built  Miles  Shorey  and  wife  both 
killed  by  lightning,  July  10th ;  she  had  an  infant  in 
her  arms  who  was  unharmed,  and  lived  to  old  age. 

1804.  First  celebration  of  independence  in  Lynn. 

1808.  First  law-office  in  Lynn  opened  by  Benja- 
min Merrill ;  it  was  in  a  chamber  of  the  dwelling 
corner  of  North  Common  and  Park  Streets.  Great 
bull  fight  at  Half- Way  House;  bulls  and  bull-dogs 
engaged.  Lynn  Artillery  chartered  November  18th, 
and  allowed  two  brass  field-pieces.  John  Adam 
Dagyr,  the  early  shoemaker  before  named,  who  be- 
came widely  known  for  his  uncommon  taste  and  skill, 
died  in  the  almshouse. 

1812.  Lynn  Light  Infantry  chartered  Juno  30th. 

1813.  Moll  Pitcher,  the  celebrated  fortune-teller, 
died,  April  9th,  aged  seventy-five.  Sketch  of  her  on 
previous  page. 

1814.  Lynnfield  setoff  from  Lynn  and  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town.  First  Town  House  of  Lynn  built. 
First  Bank  established — known  as  Lynn  Mechanics' 
Bank  till  its  reorganization  as  the  First  National 
liuiik,  in  18G4.  Battle  between  the  "  Chesapeake"  and 
'' Shannon ''  fought,  June  1st.  Intense  solicitude  was 
manifested  by  the  people  of  Lynn,  many  of  whom 
witnessed  the  content  from  heights  and  roofs.  The 
battle  was  anticipated,  and  multitudes  came  from 
neighboring  places.  The  greatest  amount  of  travel 
over  the  turnpike  that  ever  took  place  in  a  single 
day  then  occurred.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
crowded  stages  passed,  it  is  said,  and  an  almost  count- 
less number  of  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  together  with 
equestrians  and  pedestrians  innumerable. 

1815.  Saugus  set  off  from  Lynn  and  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town.  Terrific  southeasterly  gale,  Sep- 
tember 23d ;  ocean  spray  driven  several  miles  inland. 
Joseph  Fuller,  first  president  of  first  Lynn  Bank,  and 
first  State  Senator  from  Lynn,  died,  aged  forty-two. 

1816.  Great  horse  trot  on  the  turnpike,  in  Lynn, 
September  1st;  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the 
country;  Major  Stackpole's  ''Old  Blue"  trotted 
three  miles  in  eight  minutes  and  forty-two  seconds. 

1817.  President  Monroe  visited  Lynn ;  school  chil- 
dren arrayed  on  the  Common. 

1819.  The  wonderful  sea-serpent  appears  off  Long 
Beach;   in  the  sketch  of  Swampscott  a  somewhat 
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datailed  account  of  tljis  mipposcd  marine  monBter 
trill  appear,  Nuhaiit  Hole)  built.  Almaliouse  at 
Tuwer  Hill  built. 

1824.  General  Lafayette  viaita  Ljnn  Aiiguat  Slat, 
and  is  cntliusiiistii:ully  wclcoinod. 

1B25,  First  Lynn  new8pii]ier — the  Wettly  Mirror — 
isaiieil  SejiteJitber  3il  by  Cliiirles  P.  Luuimus.  It  woa 
publialied  six  ytnra. 

1SS6.  First  savings  buuk— Lynn  Inetitution  for 
Savings — incorporiiled. 

1827.  Micftjali  Collins,  teacher  of  the  Friends' 
ecliooland  ininiBler  of  the  Friends'  Society,  died  Jul)- 
uarySOtli.ngcdsixly-tivo.  Soloman  Mnulton, ayonth- 
fnl  writer  of  much  prumiiie,  died  May  2Gth,  aged 
nineteen.  Ttrimd  and  brilliant  night  nrch,  Angnat  2tlth. 

1828.  Flura,  a  negro  woiuun,  dIodOctiiber  iHt,  nguil 
one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Lynn  Mutual  Fire  Iii- 
Biiraneo  Oumpany  organizvil, 

1829.  Splendid  display  of  frosted  trees,  Jsuuary 
10th. 

1830.  Donnid  McDonald,  a  Scotdimnn,  diyd  in 
Lynn  almshouse  October  4th,  aged  one  hundred  and 
eight;  he  wua  nt  Braddock's  defeat  and  at  the  buttle 
of  Quebec,  when  WMn  ll-ll. 

1831.  Maria  AuguHia  Fuller,  pootesa  and  prose 
writer,  died  January  19th,  aged  twenty-four.  Dr. 
James  Qardner,  a  phyaitiun  of  high  standing,  died 
December  26th,  aged  sixty-nine. 

1832.  First  Lynn  directory  publiaheil  by  Charles 
F.  Lummus.  Nahant  Hank  incorporated;  failed  in 
183G. 

1833.  Extraordintiry  uhnwcr  of  meteors,  November 
13th. 

1836.  Dr.  Richard  llaztltlnc,  a  learned  and  suc- 
cessful physician  of  ilie  old  school,  died  July  lOih, 
aged  sixty-two. 

1837.  Surplus  United  Stntua  revenue  distributed, 
Lynn  receiving  fourteen  thimsuntl  eight  hundred  and 
soventy-ninc  dollars,  and  a[)|)lying  it  to  the  payment 
oftlie  towndelit. 

1838.  Charles  F.  Luuimus,  lirst  Lynn  printer,  died 
April  20th,  aged  thirty-seven.  Eastern  Railroad 
opened  for  travel  from  Boston  to  Salem,  August  28th. 

1839.  Ebenozer  Breed— Uncle  Ebeu,  as  he  was 
called — one  of  the  "nursing  fatherB"  of  the  shoo 
business  of  Lynn — died  in  the  almshonse,  December 
23d,  aged  B«veiJty-f»ur. 

1841.  Tlie  first  picture  by  the  new  art  known  us 
daguerreotype,  or  photography,  ever  taken  in  Lynn 
was  a.  landsi:H|)e,  taken  this  year  by  James  R.  New- 
hall,  by  apparatus  imjmrted  from  France. 

1842.  Amos  lilunehurd,  a  musician  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  aiid  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  a  dis- 
trict schodl,  died  May  2fttli,  aged  seventy-eight. 
Knoch  Curtin,  a  poet  aud  prose  writer,  died  Muy  2iith, 
aged  forty-seven. 

1843.  Dr.  Charles  0.  Barker,  a  reputable  physician, 
died  January  8tli.  aged  forty-one;  liis  wife  whs  a 
daughter  uf  Keiiibrant  f^cule,  tlie  celebrated  painter. 


The   schooner   "Thomas"   was    wrecked    on     I^ong 
Beuch  Murdi  17th,  Hve  men  periohing. 

184fi.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Coflin,  pbysidan,  acientisl 
and  writer,  died  March  31st,  ngcd  flity. 

1846.  Amariah  Childs,  niiinnlucturur  of  n  famoiu 
kind  of  chocolate,  died  January  21st,  ago!  eighty. 
Mexican  War  commenced;  Lynn  rurnishi-d  twenty 
volunteers.  Destructive  fire  ou  Water  Hill  Street, 
August  iflh,  destroying  a  large  brick  silk-printing  es- 
tablishment, spice  and  eoli'e«'mill,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  buildinga ;  total  loss,  about  seventy-Rve  thou- 
sand dollars. 

1847.  President  ?olk  made  n  sliort  visit  to  Lynn, 
July  .^Ih. 

1848.  George  Gray,  tho  Lynn  hermit,  died  Feb- 
rnmy  UHlli,  aged  seventy-eight.  Carriagii-nmd  over 
harbor  side  of  Long  Beach  built.  Lynn  fJommon 
fenced. 

1849.  Lynn  Police  Court  estahlinhed.  Iiarge  emi- 
gration to  California,  Lai^hton  Itnnk  incorpnniteil ; 
reorgnniKod  its  the  Ceiitrul  National  in  I8(i5. 

I860.  City  form  of  government  adopted.  Samuel 
Ilrimblecom,  an  curly  nnd  enterprising  shoo  manu- 
facturer, and  colonel  of  militia  during  tho  War  at 
1812,  died  April  24th,  aged  eighty-one.  Pino  Grove 
Cemetery  consecrated  July  S4th.  Thirteen  persons  ofa 
picnic  party  from  Lynn  drowned  in  Lynnfield  Pond, 
August  li^th.  Ten-hnnr  system — that  is,  ten  hours  to 
eonslilntc  a  day's  work— gcneridly  adopttxl.  Cluirch 
bellaordcred  to  be  rung  atsixr.u.  Previously  there 
was  no  limit  tii  work  hours. 

1851.  On  March  IStii  and  April  ISth  the  tide, 
during  violent  storms,  swept  entirely  over  I»ng 
Beach,  the  storm  of  tho  10th  of  April  being  that 
during  which  Minot's  I/edgo  light-honsc  was  carried 
away.  It  was  so  severe  as  to  force  the  sidt  wulcr 
from  the  sea  to  the  Common,  the  wind,  no  doubt, 
driving  tlio  water  up  the  little  brook  tluit  ran  acruu 
the  Common  in  such  quantities  iis  In  ovorjlow  and 
rorm  a  sheet  that  was  iiuite  salt.  Hiram  Marlilu 
commenceil  tlio  excavation  of  Dungeon  Itnck,  in 
search  of  treasure,  in  the  summer  of  tills  year. 

18Q2.  Swampscott  set  olf  from  Lynn,  and  incor- 
porated a))  a  sc]>arate  town.  Louis  Kossuth,  the 
llungarian  exile,  wua  warmly  received.  May  6ih; 
greeted  by  some  ten  thousand  persons  assembled  on 
the  Common,  and  escorted  through  the  blreots  by  a 
long  proectision  to  Lyceum  Hull,  wliurc  an  enthusias- 
tic reception  took  place. 

1653.  NahuntsetofT  from  Lyni 
as  a  separate  town.    Illuminating  g.is  lirs 
here,  January  13th.    Cars  commenced  runn 
fiaugus  llrjnch  Railroad,  February  1st. 

1804.    City     Bank    incor|Hiratcd ;    rcorgiit 
National  City  Bunk,  1805. 

1856.  City  charter  an  amendeil  ns  to  have  the  mu 
nicipal  year  commence  on  ihe  lirst  Monday  of  Jar 
uary,  instead  of  the  linit  Monday  of  Ajiril.  Fiv 
Cents  Savings  bunk  incori>orate(l. 
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1856.  Two  bald  eagles  appear  on  the  ice  io  Lynn 
harbor,  January  17th.  Ezra  R.  TebbeUi,  of  Lynn, 
killed  by  a  snow-slide  from  a  building  in  .  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  February  12th.  Egg  Rock  light  first 
shown,  September  15th. 

1857.  Great  snow-storm,  with  intense  cold,  January 
18th,  during  which  the  bark  "Tedesco"  was  wrecked 
on  Long  Rock,  Swampscott,  all  on  board,  twelve  in 
number,  perishing.  Qoold  Brown,  a  famous  gram- 
marian and  author,  died  at  his  residence.  South 
Common  Street,  March  31st,  aged  sixty- five.  He  was 
a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  long  taught  a  sem- 
inary in  New  York,  but  spent  his  later  years  in  Lynn. 

1858.  Telegraph  communication  between  Lynn  and 
other  places  established.  Impromptu  Atlantic  cable 
celebration  in  Lynn,  August  17th,  on  the  arrival  of 
Queen  Victoria's  message — the  first  ever  sent  over  an 
Atlantic  cable— to  President  Buchanan.  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Cemetery  consecrated,  November  4th. 

1859.  British  bark  **  Vernon,''  from  Messina,  driven 
ashore  on  I^ng  Ik'ach,  February  2d ;  crew  saved  by 
life-boat.  Isaiah  Breed,  active  ns  a  shoe  manufac- 
turer for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  a  State  Senator,  died 
May  23d,  aged  seventy-two.  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(St.  Mary's),  Ash  Street,  burned.  May  28th.  George 
Hood,  the  first  mayor  of  Lynn,  died  June  29th,  aged 
fifly-two.  Brilliant  display  of  northern  lights,  the 
whole  heavens  being  covered,  August  28th.  Unicm 
Street  Methodist  meeting-house  destroyed  by  fire, 
November  20tli.  Church  bells  tolled  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset,  December  2d,  in  observance  of  the  execu- 
tion of  John  Brown  at  Charlestown,  Va. 

1860.  Harbor  so  frozen  in  January  that  persons 
walked  across  to  Bass  Point.  Shoemakers'  great 
strike  commenced  in  February.  Prince  of  Wales 
passed  through  Lynn,  October  20th,  hardly  stopping 
to  receive  ofhcial  greetings.  First  horse  railroad  cars 
in  Lynn  commenced  running,  November  29th.  The 
luck  of  a  dory  fisherman  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Zachariah  Phillips,  of  Lynn,  during  four 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  November ;  his  first  day's  catch 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents;  that  of  one  other  day  for 
twenty-one  dollars;  and,  taking  the  four  days  to- 
gether, ho  realized  $4().l>0,  the  fish  being  chiefly 
cod,  and  selling  for  three  cents  a  pound.-  Market 
Street  first  lighted  by  gas,  December  7th. 

1881.  Alonzo  Lewis,  historian  and  poet,  died  Jan« 
nary  21st,  aged  sixty-six.  Lynn  Light  Infantry  and 
Lynn  City  Guards,  two  full  companies,  start  for  the 
seat  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  April  IGth,  in  five 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops.  A  splendid  comet  suddenly  beaime  visible, 
July  2d,  the  tail  having  enveloped  the  earth  three 
days  before,  prmlucing  no  disturbance  and  only  a 
slight  apparently  auroral  light. 

1862.  Lynn  Free  Public  Library  opened.  Soldiers' 
burial  lot  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  laid  out.  Nathan 
Breed,  Jr.,  murdered  in  his  store,  Summer  Street, 
December  23d. 


1863.  Daniel  C.  Baker,  third  mayor  of  Lynn,  died 
July  19th,  aged  forty-six. 

1864.  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  for  twenty-eight  years 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  died  February  12th, 
nged  sixty-three.  The  thermometer  rose  to  one  hun- 
dred and  four  degrees  in  shady  places,  June  25th, 
indicating  the  warmest  day  here  of  which  there  had 
been  any  record.  Free  delivery  of  post-office  matter 
begins.  Great  drought  and  extensive  fires  in  the 
woods  during  the  summer.  First  steam  fire-engine 
owned  by  the  city  arrives,  August  11th.  Town- 
House  burned,  October  6th.  Schooner  ''Lion,"  from 
Rockland,  Me.,  wrecked  on  Long  Beach,  December 
10th,  and  all  on  board,  six  in  number,  perish;  their 
cries  were  heard  above  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and 
sea,  but  succor  could  not  reach  them. 

1865.  News  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  received, 
April  3d ;  great  rejoicing,  church-bells  rung,  build- 
ings illuminaied,  bonfires  kindled.  The  surrender  of 
General  Leo  was  celebrated,  April  lOtli.  News  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  received,  April 
L5tli ;  mourning  insignia  displayed  in  public  build- 
ings and  churches.  Corner-stone  of  City  Hall  laid, 
November  28th. 

1866.  Dr.  Abraham  Gould,  a  skillful  physician  of 
extensive  practice,  died,  February  27th,  aged  fifly- 
eight.  General  Sherman  passed  through  Lynn,  July 
UHh,  and  was  cordially  greeted  by  a  crowd  in  Central 
Square.  A  meteoric  stone  fell  in  Ocean  Street,  in 
September. 

1867.  Thomas  Bowler,  for  sixteen  years  town  clerk, 
died,  July  22d,  aged  eighty-one.  The  present  City 
Hall  dedicated  with  much  ceremony,  November 
30th. 

1868.  Memorial  Day — called  also  Decoration  Day 
— (Observed,  May  30th,  being  the  day  for  decorating 
the  soldiers'  graves  with  flowers ;  in  1881  the  day  was 
made  a  legal  holiday.  Hiram  Marble,  excavator  of 
Dungeon  Rock,  died,  November  10th,  aged  sixty-five, 
having  pursued  his  arduous  and  fruitless  labors  about 
seventeen  years.  His  son,  Edwin,  succeeded  him  in 
the  work,  and  died  at  the  Rock  January  16, 1880, 
aged  forty-eight,  without  having  reached  the  sup- 
posed deposits  of  gold  and  jewels.  Destructive  fire 
in  Market  Street,  December  25th,  Lyceum  Building, 
Frazier's  and  Bubier's  brick  blocks  being  destroyed, 
the  whole  loss  reaching  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

1869.  Mary  J.  Hood,  a  colored  woman,  died,  Jan- 
uary 8th,  aged  one  hundred  and  four  years  and  seven 
months.  Another  destructive  fire,  on  the  night  of 
January  25th,  commencing  in  the  brick  shoe  manu- 
factory of  Edwin  H.  Johnson,  in  Monroe  Street,  de- 
stroyed ]>ro|>erty  to  the  amount  of  someone  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Sidney  B,  Pratt,  who 
lefl,  by  will,  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Free  Public  Library,  died,  January  29th,  aged 
fifly-four.  On  the  evening  of  April  15th  there  was 
a  magnificent  display  of  beautifully-tinted  aurora- 
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borealia.  lienjamin  H.  Jacobs,  undertakor  al  the  old 
burying'groiind  for  thirty  yean,  did),  Jiiiiv  16th, 
Aged  eeveiUy-Bis.  Jercrniiih  0.  Stiukney,  for  f^rly 
yeuni  in  euccesarul  pruutiue  here  ta  a  lawyer,  aad  the 
firiit  dty  nolicitor,  dii^il,  AugUiit  Sil,  ngeil  eixty-fout. 
Severe  gule,  on  Weitiicsday  allerniKii),  -Septctuher 
8th,  destroying  Beveral  biijiiII  buildings  nod  uprooIiDg 
more  thdn  four  hundred  Hhiide-treei  about  the  city. 
The  old  Turnpike  from  Itimton  ta  Salem  bccmiie  a 
public  highway  this  yenr,  tliu  portion  lying  in  Lynu 
Leing  now  known  aa  Wi-blurn  Avenue. 

1S70.  Young  Men's  ChriEtian  Asaochition  incorpo- 
rated, March  Slst.  Lund  iieur  Ooillriil  S>|Miire  hoM  At 
t)ve  dollars  per  square  I'lioL,  tlie  high(»l  ralu  known 
in  Lynn  up  ta  this  time.  Operalioiis  for  public  water 
«up))ty  begun. 

1871.  Rev.  Joseph  Cuok,  at  the  lime  minister  of 
the  First  Church,  gave  a  aeries  of  Sunday  evening 
lecturea  in  Music  Hall,  eiirly  tiite  year,  creating  con- 
siderable exciiemeiit  by  liis  rather  seDHationat  denun- 
ciations. William  Qasaett,  the  &nit  city  clerk,  died, 
Juno  21st,  aged  sixty-ciglit.  Terrible  railroad  dimui- 
tcr  nt  Itcvcri',  August  2(iLU,  rlevon  i.ynn  porsonu  be- 
ing killoil;  whole  nninbcioriivuHl'Mt,  IhirLy-Lhreo; 
number  of  wounded,  sixty.  Electric  fire-alarm  es- 
tablished. William  Vennar,  aliat  Brown,  murdora 
Mrs.  JoncH,  is  pursued,  and  in  his  further  desperate 
attempts  is  shot  dead,  Dcccmlier  16th. 

1872.  City  Hall  bell  raised  to  its  position  in  llic 
tower,  March  2d.  Meeting  of  the  City  Council  com- 
memorative of  the  recent  death  of  Professor  Morse, 
inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  April  IGth.  Dr. 
James  M.  Nye,  a  repninbk'  physician  and  scientist, 
died,  April  2lBt,  aged  fifly-lhrce.  B.  O.  Breed's  box- 
factory,  at  the  south  end  of  Commercial  Street,  struck 
by  lightning  and  consumed,  August  13th,  this  sum- 
mer being  remarkable  for  the  frci|Uoncy  and  severity 
of  its  thunder-storms,  llrick  house  of  worship  of 
Finit  Church,  Bouth  Common  Street,  corner  of  Vino, 
dedicated,  Augnxt  201h.  Ingalls  and  Cobbet  school - 
houses  dedicated.  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  Blarket  Street, 
dedicated,  October  7th.  Brick  and  iron  station  of 
Eastern  Railroad,  Central  Sqnare,  huilt.  Singular 
disease,  called  epizootic,  prevailed  among  horvea  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  autumn.  Wheel  carriages  al- 
most ceased  to  run,  excepting  as  drawn  by  oxen, 
>\agi  or  gnats,  and  sometimes  by  men  imd  boys.  The 
dinense,  though  disabling  and  evidently  painnil,  was 
not  oHen  fatal.  Much  speeulation  in  real  estate  dur- 
ing the  year;  prices  high  and  business  active.  Pine 
Hill  Public  Water  Iteservoir  built. 

1873.  Pumping-engino  nt  Pnblie  Wiitcr-Works, 
Walnut  Street,  first  |Kit  in  operation,  January  I4th. 
Fngliah  sparrows  make  their  appearance  in  Lynn,  no 
doubt  the  progeny  of  those  imparted  into  Boston; 
but  they  were  soon  decliired  a  nuisance,  William  S. 
Doyce,  president  of  the  Firat  National  Sank,  died, 
August  ^7tli,  aged  sixty-three.    Soldiers'  Monument, 


City  Hall  Square,  dedicated,  September  ITth.    Birch 
Pond  formed. 

1874.  Lynn  "Home  for  Aged  Women  "  incorpo- 
rated, Feb.  Gth.  Orand  eetebration  in  Lynn  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  March  17th,  by  the  Irish  organizations 
of  l^cx  Cuuuty.  Iteiijuuiin  Mudge,  captain  of  tlie 
old  Lynn  Artillery,  postmaster,  aud  a  political  writer 
of  spirit,  died,  March  21st,  aged  eighty-seven. 

1875.  Boston,  llevere  Beach  nud  Lynu  Railroad 
opened  for  travel,  July  22d.  Great  depression  in  bus- 
iness affairs  this  year  succeeded  the  hite  unheulthy 
kind  of  prosperity.  Some  traileomeo  failed,  aud  real 
estate  fell  gre:itly  In  price.  On  Ihu  2d  of  Novumbcr 
a  hhicklisli  tun  feet  in  length  aud  weighing  Uikmi 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  stranded  on  Ijong 
Ileach,  probably  having  piir^ued  liis  retrealing  siippur 
the  night  before  farther  thau  was  safe.  An  unusual 
number  of  tramps — that  is,  homeless  wanderers  from 
place  to  place — appeared  in  Lynn  and  ruueived  tem- 
pi! rary  relief. 

1876.  A  fire  occurred  on  Market  Street,  July  2ath, 
deatrrtying  property  to  the  amount  of  some  ten  thou- 
sitnd  dollan,  thuprincijial  losora  being U.  A. Spalding 
ACo.,  Mm.  I,iiiicy  and  W.  J.  Bowers.  The  dmlructivu 
(Julurudo  beetle, or  potato  bug.  Unit  appuarol  iu  Lyuu 
thU  year.  The  Centennial  year  of  the  Republic  was 
appropriately  observed  in  Lynn,  July  Itli,  and  the 
Oc/ilrnnial  Memorial,  giving  an  Account  of  tlic  pro- 
cccdiugH,  was  published  by  imlur  of  the  City  C-oujicil. 
Benjamin  F.  Doak,  who  by  will  bequeathed  teu  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  and 
which  bequest  has  since  l>cen  known  as  the  Doak 
fuud,  died,  Nov.  8tb,  aged  fifty.  Jacob  Batchelder, 
first  teacher  of  the  High  School  and  first  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library,  died,  Dec.  I7lh,  aged  seventy. 

1877.  Charles  Morriit,  for  some  forty  yeat»  deputy 
sherid*  died,  March  13th,  aged  seventy-two.  Sweclaer's 
four-atiiry  brick  building.  Central  Avenue,  wiih  uu 
adjacent  building,  burned,  April  7Lh.  l.oas,  about  one 
hundred  and  IH'iuuii  thonsiind  dollars.  In  Meplunilier 
there  was  an  extriLordinary  jihosphuresceat  glow  ahing 
the  chores. 

1878-  Successful  balloon  ascension  from  City  Hall 
Square,  July  'Ith — Alderman  Aza  A.  Breed,  City  Mar- 
shall Charles  C.  Fry  and  Charles  F.  Smith  journal- 
ist, accompanying  the  icronaut.  Dennis  Kearney, 
radical  agitator  and  California  "  sand  lot  orator,"  ad- 
dresses a  hirge  crowd  on  the  Common  on  the  evening 
of  Aug.  12th.  Exra  Warren  Mudge,  the  sixth  mayor 
of  Lynn,  died,  Sept.  20th,  aged  sixty-six.  The  tem- 
perature in  Lynn  and  vicinity  at  midnight,  Dec.  2d, 
was  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho  L!iiit«d 
Slates, — six  degrees  higher  than  in  New  Orleans,  Im.; 
seven  higher  than  in  Savannah,  Oa. ;  nine  higlier 
than  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and  Ion  higher  than  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Gold  was  held  st  par  Dec.  17th, 
for  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years;  that  is,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  were  worth  just  one  hundred 
in  greenback  government  notes.    The  i 
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varintion  was  on  July  11,  1864,  at  which  time  one 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  were  worth  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars  in  the  notes. 

1879.  The  brick  house  of  worship  of  the  First 
Methodist  Society,  City  Hall  Square,  was  dedicated 
Feb.  27tli.  The  newly-invcuted  telephone  now  comes 
into  use  in  Lynn.  The  two  hundred  and  fiflicth  an- 
niverdary  of  the  settlement  of  Lynn  celebrated,  June 
17th.  John  A.  Jackson,  designer  of  the  Soldiers' 
Monument,  died,  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  August,  aged 
lifty-fiMir.  St.  Josei»irH  Ocuictory  (Catholic)  conse- 
crated, Oct.  IGtIi.  Extraordinary  occurrence  of  a 
perfectly  clear  sky  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Nov.  4th,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Signal  Corps.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Mudge,  the  second  mayor  of  Lynn,  died,  in  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  Nov.  2l8t,  aged  sixty-two. 

1880.  Tubular  wells,  Boston  Street,  sunk  by  order 
of  the  city  government  to  gain  an  additional  water 
supply ;  first  pumping  from  tlicm,  Sept.  4th.  The 
iioUiriouH  "  Morey  Letter  "  Jippojire<l  in  the  nulunin, 
creating  mucli  scnsiilion  tlirnn^liout  (ho  country. 
This  letter  made  its  appe:iniiicc  in  a  prominent  news- 
paper of  New  York  C/ity,  an<l  purported  to  have  been 
written  by  General  Giirficld,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  addressed 
if}  "  Henry  L.  Morey,*'  of  the  "  Employers*  Union,** 
of  Lynn.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  cheap  labor  and  in 
favor  of  Chinese  immigration.  It  created  a  great  sen- 
sation among  the  politicians,  especially  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  in  which  quarter  extreme  indignation  was 
manifested.  But  the  letter  wtis  soon  proved  to  be  a 
base  forgery,  concocted  to  damage  the  prospects  of 
Genera]  Garfield,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  a 
serious  effect  had  not  timely  evid(Micc  of  tlie  fraud 
been  discovered.  It  wos  satisfactorily  shown  that  no 
such  person  as  Henry  L.  Morey  and  no  such  associa- 
tion as  the  Employers'  Union  existed  in  Lynn.  A 
beautiful  mirage  appeared  in  the  bay  Nov.  22d. 

188L  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  Building, 
Market  Street,  dedicated  January  17th.  Dr.  Daniel 
Perley,  a  much-esteemed  physician,  died  January  31st, 
aged  seventy-seven  years.  Government  weather  sig- 
nals on  High  Rock  first  shown  February  23d.  National 
Security  Bank  of  Lynn  organized.  Lynn  Hospital 
incor()orated.  Andrews  Breed,  the  fifth  mayor  of 
iiynn,  died  April  2l8t,  aged  eighty-six.  The  "  yellow 
day,"  so-called,  occurred  September  6th,  the  land- 
scape assuming  a  yellow  tinge  for  some  hours  in  the 
aflernoon,  and  the  weird  darkness  being  such  that 
lights  were  require<l  in  houses.  IVesident  Garfield's 
death  announced  by  the  tolling  of  church-bells  at 
midnight,  September  19th.  He  was  shot  by  C  J.Guit- 
eau,  July  2d.  Memorial  services  were  held  September 
2Gth.  Hon.  Enoch  Redington  Mudge,  donor  of  St. 
Stephen's  Memorial  Church,  died  October  1st.  St. 
Stc^ihen's  Memorial  Church  consecrated  November 
2d.  Thomas  Page  Richardson,  fourth  mayor  of  Lynn, 
died  November  24th,  aged  sixty-five. 


188S.  On  the  night  of  February  15th  a  building  on 
Monroe  Street,  owned  by  Charles  G.  Clark,  together 
with  one  or  two  others,  partially  burned ;  loss,  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Grand  Army  Coliseum, 
on  Summer  Street,  dedicated  March  15tli.  On  the 
morning  of  March  15th,  just  before  the  time  for  work- 
men to  assemble,  a  terrific  steam-boiler  explosion 
took  place  in  the  rear  of  the  Goodwin  last-factory,  in 
Spring  Street  The  engineer  was  killed  and  several 
others  badly  wounded.  One  or  two  adjacent  build- 
ings were  much  damage<1,  and  a  piece  of  the  boiler, 
weighing  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  was  tli row n 
two  hundred  feet  up  into  the  air,  and  fell  in  Newhall 
Street,  seven  hundred  feet  distant.  A  fire  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  April  22d  at  Houghton,  Godfrey  & 
Dean's  paper  warehouse,  Central  Avenue,  destroying 
property  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
Electric  lights  made  their  appearance  hero  in  the 
spring.  Barnum's  "  greatest  show  on  earth  "  visited 
Lynn  July  22d.  Some  half  a  score  of  elephants  ajH 
peare<l  in  the  street  parade.  The  giant  elephant 
.lumbo  and  the  nursing  baby  elephant  were  both 
members  of  the  caravan.  Some  twenty-five  thousand 
persons  attended  the  exhibition,  and  the  amount  of 
money  received  for  admission  reached  nearly  eleven 
thousand  dollars.  The  show  consisted  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  animals,  equestrian,  acrobatic  and  other 
circus  and  semi-dramatic  performances.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  grandest  and  most  costly  show  ever  in 
Lynn.  An  explosion  of  a  part  of  the  underground 
e(iuipment  of  the  Citizens'  Steam-Heating  Company, 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Monroe  Streets,  took 
place  July  27th,  injuring  the  street  somewhat  and 
throwing  up  stones  and  gravel  to  the  danger  and 
fright  of  persons  in  the  vicinity.  And  subsequently 
other  explosions  took  place,  inducing  an  appeal  to 
the  city  authorities  for  protection.  An  extraordinary 
drought  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. Most  of  the  crops  about  Lynn  were  absolutely 
ruined,  the  unripe  fruit  dropped  from  the  trees,  and 
much  of  the  shrubbery  and  many  of  the  trees  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  exposed  to  fire-blasts.  Yet 
the  springs  and  wells  did  not  indicate  any  very  marked 
deficiency  of  moisture  somewhat  below  the  surface. 
We  had  an  uncommonly  long  succession  of  very  warm 
days,  with  'westerly  winds  and  clear  skies.  And 
the  peculiar  eflect  on  vegetation  was,  no  doubt,  at- 
tributable rather  to  the  burning  sun  than  the  lack  of 
moisture.  The  spring  was  backward  by  full  two 
weeks,  and  the  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  anomalous, 
most  of  the  year.  Railroad  competition  ran  so  high 
that  in  October  the  fare  between  Lynn  and  Boston 
was,  for  a  time,  but  five  cents.  The  morning  sky  for 
several  weeks  in  October  and  November,  was  adorned 
with  a  splendid  comet,  which  rose  in  thesoutheiuittwo 
or  three  hours  before  the  sun. 

1883.  Sweetser*sbuilding,  corner  of  Central  Avenue 
and  Oxford  St.,  burned  January  2()th ;  loss,  eighty-one 
thousand  dollars.    There  were  a  large  number  of  de- 
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Btriiutive  (ires  In  tlie  woodii  dining  Ibe  dry  moiilha,  nil 
Hlong  rrom  Flouting  Bridge  to  Breed's  Poud.  Electric 
Liglit  VVorkii  liBtablishcd  in  Lyun, 

18S1.  A  liigli  tide  awcjit  over  the  licncli  rond  U> 
NnliiLMl,  JiiMuiiry  'Jlli.  Stciimcr  "City  <>rC<iliiiiilmii" 
lubt  nciirGiiy  lieud,  Jiiiiiiiiry  llilh,  tliruti  Lynn  pMMini) 
psriBliing.  Jiilin  I).  Tolman,  April  22d,  gavo  to  (lie 
Young  Men'H  Clirieiiun  Aasociiition  un  eatate  on 
Market  Street,  valued  at  tliirty  tliousand  ditlluni,  in 
truat,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  euppreeiiioD  of 
the  BuleorintoKii^ating  liquors.  Tbc  new  otgunim- 
tiin  of  religious  enlliuxiuiitB,  known  as  the  Salvation 
Army,  appeared  in  our  atrecta,  June  4th,  marching 
iibout  witb  tlieir  [uniboiirineit  and  olllur  mubieul  iuBtni- 
inonta.  Ligbtiiing  Btriicli  iu  Ghathnm  Street,  June 
Stli,  killing  u  lud  Lwulvu  yeiirs  of  iigu  and  aomuwhut 
injuring  his  two  boy  uompaniona.  llonm  railroad  tx- 
Isnaion  to  Marbldiead  opened  for  travel  Juno  25th. 
Inebriatea'  Home,  New  Ocean  Street,  established  Oe- 
tobcT  37th.  A  building  of  Quincy  A.  Towns,  on 
Jteech  tiireet,  used  Tor  extracting  grease  and  oil  from 
leather,  by  napbtlni,  dutlroycd  by  Arc  November  2Glh  ; 
loss  twcnty-fivo  hundred  dolbini. 

188fi.  Ijyinnn  !■'.  C'hiisu  •lied  Jnouary  ^1,  aged 
forty-throe  yeiira,  leaving,  among  other  liberal  be- 
quests, to  Lynn  Hospital,  $6000.  and  to  Lynn  Public 
Library  $5000.  Lynn  National  Bank  organized.  A 
Ore  occurrml  in  Henry  A.  Pevcar's  building,  SVitsli- 
ingtoii  Slrci't,  January  1 1  th,  dmlmying  property  to  tbu 
Amount  of  thirty-lbree  hundriMl  dollars.  Luciao  New- 
liull's  hnildiug,  Ceiitriil  Avenue, burned;  lou, tilty-siK 
thouMind  six  hundred  dollars.  Lynn  Awueiated 
Charitiea  organized  Marcb  lOth.  Trinity  Church 
(Methodist),  near  Tower  Hill,  dedicated  June  4th. 
Cburt^b  of  the  Incarnation  (ISpiscopal)  formally  or- 
ganized June  0th.  St.  Joseph's  Church  (Itomsn 
Catholic)  consecrated  June  2Ut.  Church-bellstolled 
July  2:id,  in  observance  of  the  death  of  ex- President 
Grant,  The  City  Council  held  a  special  meeting  and 
IiosBuil  rcsi>lnlioiiHorrcB|>ci't,  and  on  Ihuttllii'f  Angust 
commemorative  uervicuH  were  held  in  tho  Coliacuni, 
business  being  generally  HUSpended.  The  large  hriuk 
building  owned  by  Lucius  Beebe,  and  occupied  as  U 
glove-kid  and  morocconianufactory,  corner  of  Western 
Avenue  and  Federal  Street,  destroyed  by  liro  Septcin- 
Ler  3d,  the  loss  being  seventy-live  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  heavy  ihuridcr-ahowor,  October  3il, 
1 1  iHHleit  several  bus  ilium  pbioca  oa  Munrue  Street  luid 
vicinity  and  delayed  railrnad  train8< 

18S6.  On  Foster  day,  April  26th,  Saint  Stephen's 
thinies  rang  for  the  lirtit  time.  Terrific  eartbijuako 
nt  Charleston,  8.  C,  August  Slat;  much  sulTuriug  was 
occasioned,  and  eontributiuna  for  relief  wore  acnl 
from  all  ijuarters;  Lynn  contributed  $2000,  and 
.Saint  Slcidiun's  Oliunli  sent  a  separate  sum  of 
(77  towards  re|).'.iriiig  Ibu  shattered  tower  of  tho  ven- 
ernble  Suint  Michael's.  Presidoot  Arthur  died  No- 
vember 18lb,  and  on  the  day  of  tiis  burial,  November 
"i^d,  aiiirka  uf  raii>ucl  wuro  a\iiiwn  by  cloning  tlie  pub- 


lic otiices,  tolling  bells,  raiaiO);  flags  at  hulf-mnst  and 
the  performancti  of  a  dirge  by  Saint  Bleplien'a  chimes. 
Society  uf  the  New  Jerusalem  (Sweden borglan) 
formal.    French  Oitliolic  Clinrcli  nrgimixud. 

I8S7.  Fubrnary  'iMi.  IVciiidcnt  Clovehiud  aciil  Ui 
Uiu  United  Status  Senate  »  niCHsago  vut^iing  Ilio  bill, 
puas«d  by  Congress,  appropriating  $100,000  for  tlio 
erection  of  a  post-onico  building  in  X^ynn.  Some  in 
digiuition  was  cxpreasied,  but  business  men  gcneriilly 
were  disjtosed  to  view  the  Preaidcnt'a  ressoning  witb 
candor,  and  the  unluuky  slip  with  resignation. 

Henry  A.  Ilroc<l,  a  well-known  citixen,  died  April 
ir>lh,  ngeil  eighty-six  years  and  oluvun  monllia.  Ho 
wiia  a  native  uf  Lynn,  and  uumnicncuil  an  active  busi- 
ness life  about  1819,  did  a  great  deal  in  tliu  building 
lino  and  wa-i  xcalous  in  fiirwarding  iuiprovuniunla  uf 
almost  every  kind,  endeavoring,  in  somu  nutublo  in- 
stances, to  introduce  new  industries  here.  Oeing  of 
a  sanguine  and  somewhat  credulous  turn,  and  withal 
attriicled  by  projects  of  a  speculativo  clmr^icter,  ha 
had  aerioUB  ups  and  downs  during  his  wholu  biisinesi 
career,  always,  however,  maintaining  a  ino«t  respec- 
table position,  by  his  genial  manners,  his  rcailinesa  to 
aid  tho  nnfortnnato  and  other  excellent  i]uulilica. 
His  business  prostrations  were  undoubtedly  aoinu- 
tinica  attributable  to  ovor-conG deuce  in  his  own 
ability  to  "read  "  the  characters  of  those  with  whom 
he  deull;  but  more  often  to  the  shrewder  reading,  on 
the  oilier  side,  of  thiiae  not  hulfao  lion  cat  as  ho.  Ho 
was  one  uf  the  founders  of  tho  Unitarian  Society,  and 
his  connection  was  not  severed  till  the  band  of  dcutU 
inter|K«cd.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
Mount  Carmel  Lodge  of  Free  Sfasons,  and  was  like- 
wise an  accredited  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Odd 
l^-ellows. 

On  Wednesday,  Juno  Ist,  was  opened,  under  the 
auspices  of  tbe  Grand  Army,  Post  5,  at  tho  OoHsuum 
in  Summer  Street,  a  novel  uud  interesting uihibitioD 
of  the  jiowera  of  electricity,  eajwcially  aa  applied  to 
industrial  inecbaKism.  Tlio  Uovcn.or  oflhuSljilu 
was  present  at  tlie  opening  and  ninny  other  pniminent 
persons.  Tbe  exhibition  continued  a  month,  and  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  the  large  numbers  who  attended. 
JameaN.  BulTum,  twelfth  Mayor  uf  Lynn,  aged  eighty, 
died  June  12th.  Un  Saturday,  Juno  I8th,  llohcrt  £. 
Lee  Oamp  1,  Confederate  Veterans,  of  KiL-bniuud,Va., 
visiteil  Lynn  by  iuvitnlion  of  Geiienil  fjiudcr  En- 
cumpmunt,  Post  fi,  of  the  Urund  Army  of  the  llepuL- 
lic,  Tho  visiting  party  hod  boon  spending  a  day  or 
two  in  Boston,  and  numbered  nearly  two  hundred, 
thirty  of  wliom  were  ladies.  About  seventy-live  of 
tb«  Veterans,  witb  some  ten  of  tho  ladies,  arrived  in 
J>ynn  early  in  tbe  day,  and  were  cordially  received  by 
the  Lynn  Post,  which  had  some  five  hundred  men  in 
line.  Tho  weather  was  pleasant  and  tbodiiy  a  notabls 
one,  business  being  universally  suspended,  and  the 
streets  thronged  with  all  classes  of  people.  There 
was  a  grand  procession,  with  military  companies  and 
hands  of  inuaic.     Tho  city  unthoritius  look  part  in  tho 
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proceedings,  and  there  was  a  banquet  on  the  Common. 
Early  in  July  a  delegation  of  Poet  5,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  made  a  return  visit  to  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  and  in  Richmond  and  other  places  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  greetings,  with  many  tokens  of 
restored  brotherhood.  Edward  S.  Davis,  eighth  Mayor 
of  Lynn,  died  August  7,  aged  seventy-nine.  On  tlie 
11th  of  September  a  fire  occurred  in  the  stable  of  J. 
B.  &  W.  A.  Lam  per,  foot  of  Pleasant  Street,  in  which 
nineteen  horses  perished.  Dr.  John  A.  Mc Arthur, 
much  cHtonncHl  :ih  a  man  and  pliyHician,  died  ScpU'in* 
her  2H,  agtMl  firty-Kevcn. 

Lynn  Uisgib. — It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  that  some  good  people  of  the  ancient  borough 
of  King's  Lynn  now  take  a  lively  interest  in  what 
pertains  to  our  own  Lynn,  which,  during  its  compara- 
tively short  life,  has  so  far  outstripped  its  prototype, 
in  population  at  least.  They  appear  to  regard  us  as 
a  sort  of  vigorous  child,  a  little  presumptuous,  per- 
ha|m,  but  one  in  wIioho  prosperity  tlicy  may  delight, 
as  if  in  some  mysterious  way  it  contributed  to  their 
honor.  It  is  but  a  few  ycare  since  they  learned  any- 
thing of  us.  Less  than  fifleen  years  ago  a  lawyer 
there  assured  the  writer  that  Uy  him  our  Lynn  wsls 
only  known  through  Longfellow's  "Hcllaof  Lynn." 

The  celebration  of  our  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Anniversary,  to  which  some  of  the  authorities  there 
were  invited,  had  much  to  do  with  rendering  our 
name  familiar.  And  then  the  Christian  Rynipathy 
enpjendcrcd  by  the  giving  an<l  receiving  of  the  stone 
from  the  ancient  wall  of  stately  old  Saint  Margaret's, 
to  be  wrought  into  the  rising  wall  of  Saint  Stephen's, 
was  a  significant  occurrence. 

It  is  true  that  not  a  large  number  of  our  early  set- 
tlers came  from  that  place ;  but  there  were  one  or  two 
of  more  than  ordinary  family  connection.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  here  speak  of  the  eminent  Whiting, 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  names  of  the 
places  were  made  identical ;  nor  of  some  others  else- 
where named.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  in 
passing,  that  Richard  Uood,  ancestor  of  George 
llood,  our  first  mayor,  who  settled  on  Nahant  Street, 
was  from  Lynn  Regis.  Several  old  names  common 
in  both  places  could  be  menti<med — a  fact  which, 
though  not  conclusive  evidence  of  near  family  connec- 
tion, are  yet  strongly  indicative  of  kinship.  For  in- 
stance: There  was  a  Thomas  Laighton,  mayor  of 
Lynn  Regis  in  1476 ;  and  one  of  our  most  active  and 
enterprising  settlers  was  Thomas  Laighton,  who  lo- 
cated near  Saugus  River  in  1635.  Edward  Baker 
was  mayor  of  the  borough  in  15G0;  and  from  Edward 
Baker,  who  came  hither  in  1630,  Daniel  C.  Baker, 
our  third  mayor,  descended.  Benjamin  Keene  (a 
later  name  with  us)  was  mayor  of  old  Lynn  in  1683. 
In  1737  "Charles,  Lord  Viscount  Townsend,  was 
Lord  High  Steward  of  Lynn  Regis."  He  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  the  same  Townsend*  family  with 
Thomas  Townsend,  who  came  from  Norfolk  and  set- 
tled as  a  farmer  at  an  earlier  date,  and  of  whom  many 
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descendants  remain  here  and  elsewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. And  by  the  way,  at  that  date,  1787,  the  chief 
officials  under  Townsend  were  a  recorder,  thirteen 
aldermen,  eighteen  Common  Councilmen,  a  town  clerk, 
treasurer,  chamberlain,  sword-bearer,  four  sergeants 
at  mace  and  five  musicians,  with  blue  cloaks  trimmed 
with  gold  and  badges,  a  jailer,  two  beadles  and  a 
bellman.  Our  city  government  is  not  organized  ex- 
actly after  that  dignified  model,  which  is  here  pre- 
sented merely  for  comparison  by  the  curious.  Such 
genrnlogie4il  and  niunieipal  cfMincctioim  are  really  of 
little  inipf»rUince,  but  (he  latent  interest  that  all  |mmi- 
sess  in  such  tracings  give  them  a  sort  of  charm.  In 
the  case  in  hand,  it  is  thought  they  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  occupation  of  space  enough  to  recount  a 
few  prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  our  ancient  pro- 
totype. 

Lynn  Regis,  King's  Lynn,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  by  its  own  people,  simply  Lynn,  is  an  interest- 
ing old  place  on  the  river  Ouse,  in  Norfolk,  a  mari- 
time county  that  has  ever  maintained  its  reputation 
for  loyalty  and  aristocratic  pride.  Many  illustrious 
ICnglishmen  have  been  born  there,  and  a  long  list  of 
dislinguishetl  men  have  represented  her  in  Parlia- 
ment— several  of  them  statesmen  of  world-wide  repu- 
tations. Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  elected  for  Lynn, 
in  1702.  He  soon  became  Secretary  of  War,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  finally,  after  a  brief  period 
of  eclii)8e,  attained  positions  of  still  greater  dignity  ; 
and,  ns  has  been  remarked,  for  a  series  of  years  "  his 
life  may  be  said  to  be  the  history  of  England."  Can- 
ning, too,  sometimes  called  the  most  eloquent  and 
sagacious  statesman  of  his  day,  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Lynn.  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  returned  for 
Lynn,  in  1826,  and  continued  her  representative  till 
his  death.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Reform 
Bills  had  his  support  He  subsequently  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
was  what  we  now  call  a  protectionist  But  he  was 
never  an  over-strict  partisan.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Bentinck.  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  was  elected  for 
Lynn.  To  his  great  ability  in  the  management  of 
public  afiiiirs  is  largely  attributed  the  surrender  of  the 
Eiist  India  Company  to  the  crown.  During  his  colo- 
nial secretaryship  the  great  Sepoy  revolt  was  brought 
to  a  close.  On  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  1869,  ho 
entered  the  House  of  Lords.  The  able  and  accom- 
plished Governor  of  Madras  at  the  present  time,  1886 
was  for  many  years  Lynn's  representatire  in  Parlia- 
ment. Other  eminent  representatives  of  old  Lynn 
might  be  named,  but  the  list  need  not  be  extended. 
What  has  bei^n  said  nmy  ntit  be  of  great  interest,  but 
it  aflbrds  ground  for  the  qne^^tion.  When  will  our  own 
Lynn  be  represented  by  such  men  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  7  By  the  presentation  of  worthy  examples 
a  spirit  of  noble  emulation  may  be  stimulated.     ' 

From  this  ancient  borough  and  its  vicinity  came . 
some  of  the  most  valuable  New  England  immigrants. 
And  descendants  from  old  Norfolk  families  are  now 
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found  in  every  diteciion,  lliongh,  as  juet  remarlced, 
not  a  large  number  came  to  our  own  homo.  Id  Win- 
throp's  compnny,  which  arrived  at  Suleni  in  1080, 
were  n  number  oraubBtitntialNoTfolk  farmers.  Says 
tlic  atroful  Mra.  Jiitim:  "  it  is  mil  aloiiu  Uiu  rclaLioiia 
of  Coke  and  liogcrWillinmii  which  have  given  to  some 
apot^  in  New  Engtniid  iinil  olaowhcre  a.  fluvor  of  this 
iaiand'a  eaatoni  aliore.  If  it  were  sought  to  trace  such 
iuteroatioDal  linka,  Norfolk  would  bo  fonnd  to  bave 
thrown  out  mnoy  thremU  Acroaa  the  water,  which 
have  attached  it  invisibly  but  abaolulely  to  Americnu 

Sandrmgham,  the  scat  of  the  I'rince  of  Wales,  to 
which  he  relirea  fur  needed  rent,  is  in  Norfolk,  iiliiiiiiet 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  Lynn.  It  cnnsisti  of 
Bonicthiiig  moro  thiiii  ulgli(  Ihontginil  iiunx,  iind  is  in 
a  high  Blate  ofcultiviitiuii  niid  oiloninient.  Il  was  in 
this  princely  idindc  Ihiit  the  royal  heir  no  long  lay  be- 
tween life  and  death  when  xtiieken  by  typhoid,  in  the 
dreary  weeks  of  November,  1872.  It  was  there,  too, 
that  the  joyous  event  of  the  arrival  of  hia  son,  Albert 
"Victor,  at  the  age  of  twonCy-ono,  was  recently  so  cn- 
thuHJasticnlly  celebrated.  There,  likewiBO,  was  the 
InstChrUtmiis,  168G,  cvleliruied  in  right  royi)l  style. 
The  Prince  and  Frince«i)  were  both  present.  To  tlio 
laborers  and  cottagers  on  the  estate  were  prime  joints 
of  beef  diHlributcd  U>  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  Uow  much  English  beer  and  other 
usual  ChriiilmiiB  adjuncls  were  added  must  hu  loft  for 
the  imagination,  as  nolhing  appears  iu  the  acuount  at 
hand  of  the  enlertHiniiicnt. 

A  brief  chronological  aCatement  of  events  during 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  our  venerable 
archetype  niuat  close  the  present  record. 

A.  D.  1100.  St.  Margartt's  Cliurcli  founded  by  Her- 
bert, Ihe  first  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  expiation  of  his 
simony.  It  wns  from  Ihe  wall  of  this  ancient  temple 
that  the  stone  which,  with  its  friendly  inacription, 
now  resla  in  tho  vcslibnie  nf  our  own  Hi.  Bteplion's 
wiis  taken.  It  wiia  prcIlellU^d  by  tho  authorities  uf 
SL  Margaret's  when  rit.  Stephen's  waa  in  process  of 
erecton,  1880,  and  brought  over  by  Col.  R.  0.  Ueher. 
The  inscription  reads,  "St.  Margaret's  Church,  Lynn, 
England,  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Lynn,  Mass., 
U.  a  A.,  2ath  Juno,  188U." 

1204.  Lynn  made  a  borough  town  with  burgesses, 
in  this,  the  sixth  ycnr  of  tho  reign  of  King  John. 
And  in  121)8  it  wus  niailu  u  mayor-town. 

1469.  King  Edward  IV.  came  to  Lynn  with  a  great 
retinue,  took  shipping  and  went  to  Flanders.  One 
of  the  mwt  interesting  relics  now  remaining  in  Lynn 
ia  the  ruin  known  as  tho  Chapel  of  "  Our  Lady,"  pic- 
lnres<[uely  silnatcd  on  an  elevation  in  the  beautiful 
"  I'liblic  Walku."  The  visilile  parUt,  those  above 
gronud,  wliich  weru  built  under  a  licuilso  grunted  in 
1482,  form  a  superstructure  to  tlie  lower,  underground 
parts,  which  were  built  at  an  unknown  and  much 
earlier  period.  The  stTiicturu  is  small,  but  bears  evi- 
ijence  of  having   oriijliiHlly  been   an    eiaboralc  and 


richly-adorned  »hriite;  and  wua  probably  estahlished 
for  the  entertainment  of  wandering  pilgrims,  and  sa 
a  aacrcd  asylum  from  all  secular  inlrusinu — aa&ncb- 
uary.  It  was  in  this  retreat  thiil  King  Edward  ia  said 
to  have  Uiilgcd  whon  hu  riuivhcd  Lynn  on  hia  way  U> 
Holland,  in  M(!U,  his  rolinuu  llnding  i|Uurlero  ds»- 
whcre.  It  will  be  rcmembcrod  thnt  these  were  Ilio 
times  of  the  blnody  strife  between  tho  houses  uf  York 
and  Ijancuter,  and  that  he  was  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York.    While  here,  in  the  asylum  of  "Our  Lady," 

1498.  Mention  ia  this  year  made  of  a  boy  ohoir  in 
St.  Margaret's  Church. 

1498.  King  Henry  VII.,  his  l^ueen  and  Arthur, 
Prince  of  Walea,  vuilcd  Lynn,  and  were  cnt^irtuined 
by  the  Augustine  Friiim.  Hu  came  in  HtiUu,  with  u 
numerous  retinue.  The  Augustine  FrinrH  worn  & 
mundicunt  order,  much  of  the  ehiirucler  of  the  Jeouita 
of  the  present  day  ;  were  a  learned  body,  and  min- 
gled more  in  society  than  most  other  orders.  Tliey 
settled  in  Lynn  about  1276,  and  continued  till  153!). 

1519.  Cardinal  Wolaey  visited  Lynn,  attended  by 
many  lordu  and  gentlemen.  It  waa  now  that  the  cel- 
obriited  prelato  was  in  the  xenith  of  Ills  glory,  held 
tho  Sees  of  Buth  and  Wells,  of  Worcester  and  Here- 
ford, together  with  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's. 
But  disappointment  in  his  ambitions  yearnings  soon 
overlook  him;  his  downfall  came;  and  in  about  ten 
years  alter  liis  visit  to  Lynn  death  uhiscd  his  ovunt- 
I'ul  career. 

1531.  A  maid,  for  poisoning  her  mislresa,  ia  boiled 
to  death. 

1535.  A  Dutchman  is  burnt  in  Lynn  market-place 
for  heresy. 

1536.  Tho  Carmelites,  tho  Dominicans,  (ho  Augua- 
tincd  and  the  Franciscans,  four  orders  ot  friars,  totally 
suppressed  in  l.yuii. 

1546.  All  tliD  streets  of  the  town  paved.  Tlie 
gnildnand  ehiintcries  all  HUjipresscd,  and  the  lands 
belonging  1.1  llienj  fiiHuitiid  l.i  ihe  KioB,  lU-ury  VI II. 

1549.  Severnl  rebels  excuuled  ut  Lynn. 

1653.  Ludy  Jane  Gray  iirncluiinod  t^ucen  of  Eng- 
land, at  Lynn,  by  Lird  Audley. 

1561.  Popish  relics  and  luuss-booka  burnt  in  the 
market-place  at  Lynn. 

1566.  The  lirst  cliline  of  hulls  plaucd  in  the  tower 
of  St.  Margaret's  Church.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  set  of  five  bells,  the  largest  of  which  could  bo 
heard  ten  miles  olF.  Some  yenra  after  the  number  was 
increased  to  eight,  and  in  1887  to  ten,  the  Mayor,  on 
uu's  jubilee  presenting  one, 
d  the  mayoress  one,  naming 
lirsl  rung  on  llic  jubilee  day, 


of  the  Q. 
naming  It  "  Victoria,"  i 
it  ''  Albert."  Thoy  wui 
Juno  21. 

1567.  A  notch  ship, 
Lynn,  siiot  down  the  s 
and  several  crosses. 

1668-     Popisli    vestincnts, 
beads  burnt  iu  the  Lynn  mii 


II   lying  ill   Ihu   harbor  of 
of  St.  Miirgurot's  Olinreb 
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1574.  The  plague  prevailed  in  Lynn. 

1575.  A  severe  earthquake  felt  in  Lynn. 

1576.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Norfolk  in  August. 
The  corporation  of  Lynn  presented  to  her  a  beautiful 
purse,  wrought  with  pearl  and  gold,  and  containing 
a  liundrcd  old  angels,  the  whole  value  being  two 
hundred  poundH.  On  the  ](>th  of  the  month,  in  her 
progress  through  the  country,  she  dined  at  Bracon- 
Ash  Hall,  being  entertained  there  by  Thomas  Town- 
send,  Esq.,  who,  no  doubt,  was  grandfather  of  Thomas 
TowuHcnd,  who  came  over  to  our  Lynn,  in  1030,  and 
Mettled  JLM  a  fanner,  near  the  iron-workn.  Jle  was  a 
cousin  of  Governor  Winthrop.  The  wife  of  Thomas, 
the  entertainer  of  the  Queen,  received  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  gift  of  a  beautiful  gilt  bowl  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  hospitality  she  had  received.  Daniel 
Townsend,  one  of  the  four  Lynn  men  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  was  a  lineal  descendant.  Some- 
thing more  relating  to  tlic  Townsend:!  may  be  found 
in  the  sketeh  of  J^yniifield. 

1588.  The  "Feast  of  Reconciliation,''  so  called,  es- 
tablished in  Lynn.  This  was  a  meeting  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  Couimon  Council  and  ministers,  **  in 
onler  to  settle  peace  and  quietness  between  man  and 
man,  and  to  decide  all  manner  of  controversies."  It 
seems  as  if  some  such  institution  might  in  our  day 
settle  more  satisfactorily  such  controversies  as  fester 
in  our  inferior  courts.  And  perhaps  labor  troubles 
might  come  in  for  adjustment. 

1590.  A  woman  named  Margaret  Head  burnt  at 
Lynn  for  witchcraft.  In  1598,  Elizabeth  Uousage ; 
in  IGIC),  Mary  Smith ;  and  in  1645,  Dorothy  Lee  and 
Grace  Wright  were  hanged  for  the  same  offense. 

1605.  A  great  fire  occurred  in  High  Street,  Lynn, 
a  man,  his  wife  and  three  children  iierishiiig  in  the 
flames. 

1621.  A  man,  while  ringing  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Margaret's,  was  drawn  up  by  the  rope  and  killed. 

1626.  Lynn  received  from  London  several  large 
cannon  for  the  defense  of  the  town,  and  St.  Ann's 
fort  was  built. 

1629.  A  stool  for  weighing  children  was  this  year 
erected  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation. 

1636.  Fourteen  vessels  belonging  to  Lynn  were 
this  year  lost  by  the  violence  of  storms.  The  plague 
also  prevailed,  insomuch  that  no  market  was  held. 
Temporary  erections  were  prepared  for  the  afflicted 
ones  of  the  poorer  classes  under  the  town  walls. 

1642.  Lynn  received  seven  pieces  of  brass  cannon 
from  London,  for  the  more  effectual  armament  of  the 
fortifications.  In  August  the  town  was  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  and  suffered  occasional  bombard- 
ment till  September  16th,  when  it  was  surrendered 
by  agreement,  only  four  having  lost  their  lives  and  a 
few  being  wounded.  The  town  was  required  to  pay 
to  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  army  three  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds.  It  soon  became  a  Parliamentary 
garrison  town,  and  so  continued  till  1652. 

1643.  Puritanism  having  gained  the  ascendency. 
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the  "curious  painted  glass  "  in  St.  Margaret's  Church 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  and  plain  gloss  substi- 
tuted. 

1654.  Cromwell  renewed  and  enlarged  the  charter 
of  Lynn.  And  in  the  churches  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  substituted  for  the  royal  arms. 

1655.  liynn  again  nnide  a  garrison  town. 

1660.  The  restoration  celebrated.  Three  hundred 
young  maidens,  tastily  arrayed  in  white,  parade  the 
streets.  There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Lynn  at  the 
restoration,  for  the  place  had  always  remained  essen- 
tially loyal.  The  oaths  of  nllegianee  and  HUpremacy 
were  readily  taken  by  the  leading  citizens,  and  the 
train-bands  indulged  in  musters  and  military  shows. 
Many  of  the  former  customs  and  observances  were 
revived ;  among  them  the  early  divine  service  at  St. 
Margaret's — five  A.  M.  in  summer  and  six  in  winter 
— which  had  been  suspended  for  ten  years. 

1682.  Two  new  May-poles  set  up  in  Lynn. 

1686.  Great  rejoicing  in  Lynn  at  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  King  James  1 1. 

1745.  February  Stli,  Eugene  Aram,  that  remarkable 
individual  whose  learning  and  fate  have  made  him 
historical,  commits  the  murder  for  which  he  was  finally 
executed  and  his  body  hung  in  chains.  He  lived  in 
Lynn,  was  teacher  in  the  academy  there  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest,  in  1759,  and  so  much  beloved  by  his  pu- 
pils that  many  tears  were  shed  when  the  constables, 

*'  Two  etorn-faced  mon  let  out  fh>m  Lynn, 
TIiiviirIi  ilio  coM  aiHl  licnvy  tntat. 
And  Kiigono  Antm  wnlkod  botwetm, 
With  gyvM  upon  hli  wrfart.** 

The  school  is  still  flourishing.  Upon  the  leads  of 
Gray  Friars'  Tower,  which  yet  remains  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  Lynn,  and  which  is  near 
the  school,  may  yet  ho  seen  the  name  of  Aram, 
scratched,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  hand.  Bui wer's  novel, 
entitled  '*  Eugene  Aram,"  wiui  probably  suggested  by 
the  familiarity  of  the  author  with  the  legends  and 
surroundings  of  Lynn,  he  having  an  aunt  residing 
there. 

The  foregoing  will  be  sufficient  for  a  glimpse  at  the 
history  of  our  ancient  prototype,  with  some  of  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  she  has  been  exposed  and  some 
of  her  doings  characteristic  of  the  times.  But  to  oc- 
cupy space  with  evenU  of  later  date  would  hardly  be 
justifiable. 

Closing  Remarks. — In  bringing  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  Lynn  to  a  close,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  several  topics  introduced  have  been  08  fully  treated 
as  the  allotted  space  would  allow.  And  in  the  choice 
of  topics  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  select  such  as  on 
the  whole  would  prove  most  interesting  and  best  fit  ted 
to  ilUistrate  the  principal  object  in  view. 

Glimpses  of  its  situation,  its  beautiful  surroundings 
and  natural  resources,  have  been  given  ;  the  labors, 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the  people  in  its  earliest 
days,  their  leading  characteristics,  hopes,  enjoyments 
and  expectations,  have  been  touched  upon ;  and  the 
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progress  onward  to  the  prt-sent  day  of  comfort,  thrift 
and  attainment  in  wciilili,  edunition  und  llio  liiylicr 
urta  of  life,  Lils  been  trace d^-itU  uccortling  to  tlie  pre- 
Acribcd  limits  ami  tlie  nbilitjr  of  tlia  writ*«r. 

SiiniDtliiiig  nr  tliu  uliiinieler  iif  tlio  (lenplt)  In  lUu 
iliircrcnt  jjuriodu  is  t<i  bo  loiinil  In  tlio  lluiuoniiiH  [lor- 
sonnl  notii'eti  Bcuttcred  thruugh  tlie  |iHge8.  And  tlis 
einploymcntH  on  tvhkli  the  pmsperity  uf  the  pluuo 
]i>ut  grown  have  not  been  overlooked.  CoimidurinK 
the  condition  in  which  wc  now  find  ouriiolvea,  a  little 
Belf-gratulntion  may  be  [iiinlooHble.  Tlio  iwpcct  of 
things  ns  they  now  ciixt  miiy  be  called  ronsonably  nii- 
apicioiia,  and  the  prayer  i^  thnl  they  inny  ever  contin- 
ue bo,  white  genemtion  snececds  goncrntion  uh  Vfuvu 
succcoiii  wnve  upon  our  bhoro,  couaing  only  when 


tiKW 


roll. 


Could  one  of  the  old  actlli^ra  arise — for  ioatunco  the 
intelligent  Sadler,  whose  modest  hubitntion  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  which  the  writer  ie  {>enning 
these  closing  lines — wlint  would  be  bis  nstonitibment  I 
The  nntnral  foiitiires  of  tliu  Hurroundhigs,  llie  rouky 
ravines,  the  green  hills,  the  mcudows,  the  placid 
river,  tbe  sunny  ialca  h;kva  uiidergooe  but  little 
change.  But  tlio  pluiu  which  he  then  overlooked, 
Btrctt:hingfrom  Iiih  foot  to  [he  sea,  with  the  smoke  of 
ita  Tew  rude  structures  eurlingupward  among  tbe  trees, 
now  bears  a  wide-spread  city.  And  the  great  waters 
beyond,  which  then  presented  an  unbroken  Held  of 
blue,  are  now  tmveneil  by  flouting  crall  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  the  huge  steiun-puliing  leviathiui  tbut 
bridges  tbe  watel-y  way  to  liis  old  home  on  u  fiir-oll' 
continent,  to  the  tiny  pli^isure-boul.  Over  the  then 
silent  hills  and  Ibroiigh  [he  lonely  valleys  now  echo 
at  early  morning  the  awakening  wbiatles  aummoning 
to  labor  in  the  numerous  facioriei,  at  evening  repest- 
ing  their  shrill  notes  ns  the  hours  of  labor  clone. 

It  can  well  he  imnglncd  [hat  he  often  seated  hiiU' 
self  upon  the  mossy  ciest  of  tbo  clilf  that  still  bean 
his  name,  and  which  towered  above  hie  lonely  habi 
tatinii,  at  evening  twilight. 


and  the  mnny  uth<^r  tlien  unknown  sounds  that  now 
succeed  the  feverish  palpituiions  of  bustling  day  f  Aa 
Ilia  eye  sutnnod  the  dark  huriKon,  then  unrolieved 
even  by  the  glimmer  of  a  coast  light,  c<iuhl  he  buvo 
iinaginuil  that  u.  hrightly-lighlcil  i-ity,  with  ita  cuutrul 
ulci'triu  illnminalions  and  Ita  oiilptnts  of  lumbenL  gtiH, 
would  ever  ap|>ear  within  tlio«e  murky  hordora? 

Ituiiifter  alt  our  bniisted  iiriviicgos,  invcntionp,  prog- 
rOBS  and  altalnmeiit— alluruH  the  revulutluiKi  In  phil- 
osophy, acionco  and  mochaiiicB — nder  all  our  stciim- 
drlvon  inuuhincry,  tdcgruphx,  lelijphonus,  gas  and 
electric  lights — are  there  bettor,  wUcr,  nobler  men 
and  women — better  rulers,  statesmen,  jihilunthropisis 
— bettor  iitthcra,  mothers,  children— tlian  there  were 
in  days  uf  yore?  Probably  not.  Mankind  proaervca 
about  the  same  old  uvenigo,  aud  very  likely  will,  to 
the  end  of  time.  While  we  look  with  eoinpussion 
upon  what  we  call  the  unprngresslve  stale  of  the  races 
below  us,  are  we  sure  that  those  above  us  <1o  not  look 
with  pitying  eye  U|>«n  onr  owu  condition  I  Yet  to 
come  down  U>  our  own  limited  case,  there  appears 
reusiiu  for  congrntulnlion  in  that  the  great  rauk  and 
tile  of  the  community  are  at  this  day  in  n  physically 
better  condition  than  otany  former  period ;  lietter  fed, 
clotbvil  and  sliollerod  ;  bettor  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries, conveuiencee  and  comforts  of  life.  Some 
paeudo-philosopherB  are  wont  to  boost  that  this  gen- 
eration has  reached  a  higher  plane  in  all  respects  Uiun 
any  before  known.  Ix^t  them  take  comfort  in  the  be- 
lief; hut  tiic  true  moralist  may  well  maintain  thatlho 
pbtuG  of  perfection  is  yet  a  great  way  olF.  So  lul  us 
heed  the  words  of  the  old  draniuliat : 
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there  to  meditate  till  the  darker  hours  of  night  drew 
on,  the  primeval  stilinesa  disturbed  only  by  the  rust- 
ling of  the  breeze  in  the  Iciify  woodn,  or  hnply  at  in- 
tervals by  the  bark  of  the  fox,  the  howl  of  the  wolf, 
the  hoot  of  the  owl  or  the  melancholy  note  of  the 
whip-poor-will.  Could  he  then  in  dreamy  forecast 
have  imagineil  a  time  like  the  prcecat — a  time  when 


forming  an  cternol  foundation  harmony  to  the  hum  of 
a  busy  city,  the  ceaseless  rumbling  of  railroad  trains 
speeding  along  with  6ery  wake  and  echoing  f 


The  Lynn  Bnrd  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the 
2Sth  day  of  Augiiut,  1794,  and  the  house  in  whieh  he 
was  horn  is  yet  standing  in  Itostou  Street,  on  llie 
corner  of  llobinson.  He  was  descended  on  his  fath- 
er's side  from  an  old  Wclah  family,  a  family  that 
traces  its  lineage,  through  generation  and  generation, 
bock  to  tbe  native  princes  of  Wales,  princes  that 
reigned  years  anterior  to  the  conquests  of  the  Angles 
and  Suxona,  and  even  before  the  Unmans  made  their 
appcarnncu  in  Itritain.  Aa  the  Angleit  and  Saxona 
absorbed  the  ancient  Briton,  ho  did  they,  in  their 
turn,  become  ahsurlie<l  by  the  later  Normans,  and  tbe 
old  Welsh  Llewellyn  got,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be 
translated  into  the  more  modern  Lewis.    The  first  of 
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the  family  to  appear  in  this  country  was  William 
Lewis,  who  came  here  from  Glamorganshire,  8outh 
Wales,  in  1036.  There  is  more  or  less  French — prob- 
ably Norman  French — influence  in  the  modern  family, 
that  undoubtedly  crept  in  at  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  18  ninnifcst  in  the  family  motto,  **  courage  sans 
peurJ*  And  the  evidence  of  a  participation  in  the 
crusades  under  Richard  is  seen  in  their  crest,  a  Sara- 
cen's head.  The  Lewis  coat  of  arms  is  a  lion  ram- 
pant on  a  field  azure.  The  descendants  of  this  Wil- 
liam Lewis  are  not  very  numerous,  most  of  the  name 
in  this  country  being  of  English  descent  Governor 
Morgan  Lewis,  of  New  York,  son  of  Francis  Lewis, 
a  signer  of  the  Delcaration  of  Independence,  was  of 
the  same  family,  although  the  latter  came  to  this 
country  a  century  later  than  William  Lewis.  In  the 
matter  of  genealogies,  however,  anything  ante-dating 
the  Norman  conquest,  or  even  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, is  liable  to  dispute. 

Mr.  I^wIh  received  u  Hound  and  thonMigh  educa- 
tion, but  not  content  with  the  mere  instruction  of  the 
schools,  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  with  vigor, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  his  life.  As  a  linguist 
he  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the  commoner 
modern  and  ancient  languages.  He  had  an  evident 
delight  for  study,  and  loved  to  teach,  being  at  one 
time  head-master  of  Lynn  Academy,  and  at  others, 
of  one  or  two  grammar  schools  in  Lynn.  In  1831  he 
established  a  young  ladies'  school  in  Boston,  but  does 
nf)t  Heeni  to  have  continued  it  long.  In  lS3r)  ho 
abandoned  the  profession  of  teacher. 

From  his  early  youth  he  evidenced  a  strong  poetic 
temperament,  and  several  of  his  poems  were  written 
at  an  early  nge,  some  bearing  the  date  of  1811,  Mr. 
Lewis  being  then  but  seventeen  ycai-s  of  nge.  In 
1823  he  collected  and  printed  his  fii*st  volume  of 
poems,  a  book  of  two  hundred  pages,  but,  as  he  says 
in  the  preface,  more  for  private  than  for  piiblic  circu- 
lation. This  volume  contained  many  of  his  best 
poems,  including  "  Farewell  to  my  Harp."  In  1829 
was  published  the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  Lynn, 
a  work  of  immense  labor.  The  work  was  the  first  in 
the  field  of  local  liistoricH,  and  is  calle<l  to  this  day 
by  good  authorities  one  of  the  best  local  histo- 
ries ever  written.  Two  years  later,  in  1831,  appeared 
another  volume  of  poems,  containing  many  of  the 
1823  edition  and  others  written  in  the  interval.  An- 
other edition  of  the  history  was  published,  and  in 
1834  appeared  the  last  volume  of  poems,  which  im- 
mediately became  very  popular  and  went  through 
fourteen  editions,  being  most  favorably  received  by 
the  critics  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Mr.  Lewis  published  a 
small  English  grammar,  and  another  snmll  work  on 
geometry,  beside  a  , descriptive  sketch  called,  "A 
Picture  of  Nahant."  During  his  whole  life  he  wrote 
much  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  time, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  He  edited  an  anti-slavery 
paper  in  Lynn  before  the  appearance  of  the  Libera- 


tor, and  was  once,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son, in  editorial  charge  of  that  paper,  as  he  was  also 
of  the  Boston  Traveler,  then  the  American  Traveler, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  many  other 
historical  bodies. 

In  1851  he  was  requested  by  Tick  nor  &  Co.  to  write 
a  history  of  Boston,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  request,  as  the  only  thing  of  the  kind 
of  his  that  I  have  discovered  is  a  sort  of  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
lk>ston,  called  "  Annals  of  Boston."  He  evidently 
contemplated  another  historical  work,  as  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Whittier's  to  him  in  1833,  says:  "I  hope  thee 
will  decide  to  go  on  with  thy  '  Witchcraft.'  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  would  be  very  popular." 

That  he  was  more  happy  in  his  prose  than  in  his 
poetry  no  one  can  gainsay,  and  had  he  written  more 
of  the  former,  and  that  of  a  less  lociil  nature,  his 
fame  would  certainly  have  been  less  circumscribed. 
Many  of  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  "  History  of 
Lynn  "  are  very  beautiful,  and  I  know  of  people  that 
every  now  and  again  take  up  the  history  and  read  and 
reread  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  reading.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  improvement  of  his  native  town  he  took  great 
interest,  and  many  works  of  a  local  nature  were  con- 
ceived and  carried  through,  almost  entirely  by  his 
unaided  efTorls.  The  construction  of  the  break- 
water and  road  along  Lynn  Beach  are  due  to  his 
efforts,  iLs  wiis  also  the  erection  of  the  light-house  on 
Egg  Uock. 

In  the  anti-slavery  movement  Mr.  Lewis  took  a 
most  active  part,  being  second  vice  president  of  the 
first  Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  was  secretary,  and  furthering  the  cause  by 
his  writings  for  the  periodicals  of  the  time. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  religious  nature  and  lived  a 
consistent  Christian  life,  often  denying  himself  that 
he  might  minister  to  the  necessities  of  others;  and 
exercising  that  grandest  gifl  of  charity  that  was  lack- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  him  by  others.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  only  churchman  in  Lynn,  and  walked 
to  St.  Peter's,  Salem,  every  Sunday  for  service.  At 
one  time  he  applied  to  Bishop  Grirwold  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  carried  out  his  first  intention.  He 
continued  a  churchman  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  being  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  St  Ste- 
phen's Parish,  Lynn,  and  was  one  of  the  first  five  in- 
corporators. Before  the  establishment  of  St.  Stephen's 
he  held  services  at  Glenmere,  himself  acting  as  lay 
reader. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Frances  Maria  Swan,  of  Methuen,  by  whom  ho  had 
six  children,  of  whom  two,  Llewellyn  and  Arthur, 
are  now  living.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  An- 
nie Ilsley  Hanson,  of  Portland,  Maine,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  Ina  and  Ion,  the  former  dying 
some  months  before  her  father.    For  the  latter  part 
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or  Ilia  liTo  Mr.  Lcwin  lived  in  the  picturesque  cotUge 
in  Bench  Street,  ctuso  to  the  wnler'H  edge,  a  place 
where  he  luveil  to  ait  and  study,  and  where,  on  tliu 
Slut  diiy  of  January,  ISiil,  he  pngaed  away,  at  the 
very  heginning  of  tliiit  great  atriigglo  whidi  resuUed 
Jn  the  accompliuhinent  ul  an  ohjeet  for  which  lie  hud 
-atriven  tlio  grcitter  part  of  his  liTe. 

I  hnve  hero  attcmptL'd  no  ustondod  bingmphy,  and 
would  Hay  lo  those  who  desire  uturc  iiiinut«  pur- 
ticulars  and  perHOniil  reminiscencos  to  consult  "  The 
History  of  Lynn,"  as  continued  hy  Mr.  Nowhiill 
lind  published  in  16G4;  and  also,  Mr.  Johnson's 
charming  "  Sketches  of  Lynn,"  {lubliiilied  u  yciir  or 
two  ago. 

jAMna  uomsaQH  MUWitAi.i.. 

The  brief  personal  sketch  of  the  individuul  whose 
name  ii  placed  above,  which  appeared  in  Ihc  "Cen- 
tennial Memorial"  of  Lynn,  pnbliuhcd  by  order  of 
the  City  Council,  in  lg7U,  ia  introduced  in  theae 
wonls:  "  It  ia  a  dulicate  tiiak  for  one  to  write  of  liini- 
Belf,  unless  he  has  that  in  his  history  the  worthiness 
of  which  is  patent  and  not  to  he  questioned,  it  re- 
quiring no  poet  L»  ntiiiiiro  us  that  wo  seldom  '  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us.'"  That  "delicate  task,"  how- 
ever, felt  to  his  lot,  and  to  a  similar  behest,  in  the 
present  case,  he  submits. 

The  name  appeiired  in  the  "  Centennial "  at  the 
dictuiiou  of  the  Cummittco  of  the  Council  huving  the 
matter  in  charge,  whti  expressed  a  desire  that  sketches 
of  the  "  two  historians,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  cull 
them,  should  he  inserted.  The  fitness  of  thus  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Mr.  Lewis  could  not  be  questioned, 
whatever  might  bo  said  of  the  one  whose  name  had 
been  ho  long  nssociatod  with  his  in  delineating  the 
progrcm  of  Lynn,  the  native  and  ancestral  home  of 
both.  The  sketch  referred  to  will  form  thu  basis  of 
the  one  now  in  hand.  Tlie  snpercilious  autuhiogru- 
phcr  may  magnify  his  virtuca  and  the  over-motlest 
his  errors;  but  the  charm  lies  in  the  mean,  from 
which,  in  the  present  cuse,  there  ia  little  inducement 

Tlie  subject  of  this  notice  wns  born  iu  Lynn  on 
Christmas  day,  180!),  iu  the  old  Uart  house,  that  stood 
on  ISostou  Street,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Tedentl, 
the  Bamcwhiuh.on  the  Centennial  Fourthof  July,  187G, 
disappeared  iu  a  patriotic  btnze,  amid  the  shouts  and 
chcurB  of  Young  Amurica.  All  his  gciicidogical  lines 
run  hack  to  early  Lynn  settlers.  Uis  father  was  Ben- 
jamin Newlmll,  who  was  horn  in  1774  and  died  in 
1S57;  Benjuniin's  fattier  was  James,  born  in  1731, 
died  in  1801  ;  James'  father  v/an  Benjamin,  born  in 
lliS8,  died  in  171)^;  Itcnjamin's  father  was  Joseph, 
horn  in  1658,  diud  in  I7()E>i  Joseph's  father  was 
Thomas,  born  in  1G30,  died  in  1(187— the  first  white 
child  born  in  Lynn,  Uis  mother  was  Sarah,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  ilart,  who  descended  from  Sam- 
uel, one  of  the  Hrat  engaged  at  the  ancient  iron 
works  estuhlishutl  ncai'  tiaugus  Jlirer  in  l(i-lti,  oaid  to 


bo  the  first  in  America.  lioth  bis  gmndmotliers  wora 
granddaught«r8  of  Hon.  Ebonexer  Iturrill,  so  con< 
spicuous  in  colonial  timoi  as  a  Representative  and 
Crown  Counselor,  and  who  was  a  brother  of  John 
Kurrill,  the  eminent  speaker  whom  Oovernor  Hutch- 
inson compares  with  Sir  Arthur  Onslow,  who  vraa 
considered  the  most  able  presiding  officer  the  British 
House  of  Commons  ever  had. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  tlie  writer  left  the  paternal 
roof,  with  his  worldly  possessions  in  a  buodlo-hand- 
kerchief,  to  make  his  way  in  the  wide  world,  his 
mother  having  died  a  year  or  two  before  and  hia 
fitlhcr  having  a.  large  fumity  to  provide  fur. 

But  little  worthy  of  mcjition  ui»:urnid  until  tlio 
summer  uf  1S24,  when,  having  wurkul  daily  and  at- 
tcnilcd  various  public  schools,  liu  uiituroil  lliu  ^iloiu 
(iiuelle  ofiice  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  printing. 
And  it  is  pleasing  to  remark  that  at  the  present  time, 
1887,  may  daily  he  seen  in  that  venerahle  establish-  ' 
ment  the  Hon.  Caleb  Foole,  who  ot  that  time,  1824,  wa* 
busy  at  tlie  compositor's  case.  &lr.  Foote,  however, 
soon  after  dropped  the  composing  stick  for  the  edito- 
rial pen,  an  implement  which  he  has  wielded  to  this 
day  with  rare  ability  and  acceptiuice.  Would  tliut 
all  editors  could  realize,  as  he  has,  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  their  public  relations.  His  consid- 
erate suggestions  and  helpful  directions  to  the  typo- 
graphical neophyte  hnve,  during  these  three-score 
yeaiB  and  three,  been  grntufully  rememticrod. 

Alter  serving  in  the  Gatctle  office  for  a  few  years, 
he  fult  desirous  uf  gaining  a  better  knowledge  of  hook- 
printing  than  could  be  done  in  Salem  at  that  time, 
and  in  furtherance  uf  the  desire  procured  a  situation 
in  Boston.  Things  so  prospered  tliat  hcfiire  uttainiiig 
his  majority  ho  was  installeil  foruinaii  of  one  uf  tha 
principal  hook  olticcs  there,  I  us  duties  in  a  general 
way  being  to  dirct-t  the  work  and  reiid  jiroofs.  Of 
this  period  many  pleasant  rccolltctluns  arc  rutjiined. 
In  the  oflice  were  printed  a  large  number  of  clussiciil 
and  Bcientiliu  works,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  time  frequently  dropped  in.  Anecdotes 
almost  wiihuut  numhcrof  such  men  as  Dr.  Clianniiig, 
Dr.  Bowditch,  Francis  J.  Orund,  the  Cambridge  pro- 
fessors, N.  1'.  Willis,  Samuel  O.  Ooodrich,  and  shoals 
of  the  less  conspicuous,  but  not  less  ambitious  HtcriLry 
uapiraats,  conld  he  related. 

While  still  under  ago,  in  the  roving  spirit  of  young 
printers,  he  drifted  Ui  New  York,  and  itooii  alter  his 
arrival  found  employment  in  the  Gonferenix  ofRce,  the 
lar<;i'St  then  in  the  city;  and  with  jierhaps  a  little 
excusable,  if  not  commendable  pride,  may  refer  to 
Ills  reputation  there  as  heijig  tlie  f;istest  type-setter 
ill  the  cdlahlishnient.  Thia  was  in  IH2'.).  And  he 
has  to  the  present  day  so  indulged  his  early  love  for 
the  printer's  cose  as  for  many  years  to  keep  a  font  or 
two  of  type,  wherewith  to  amuse  or  occupy  a  vacant 
hour.  Nearly  two  thonaiind  stereotype  pages  can  b« 
to-day  shown  as  the  fruit  of  these  semi -recreative 
iHlds  and  «udii  uf  time,  much  of  the  matter  having 
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been  set  up  without  having  been  previously  written. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  literary  products,  he  cannot, 
of  course,  speak.  It  may,  however,  be  admitted  in 
regard  to  nonio,  at  least,  that  if  worth  is  to  ho  meas- 
ured by  peciiiiinry  return,  it  was  iiot  very  great.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  there  has  been  much  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied, looking  at  a  "  fair  average."  Exposure  to  the 
undeserved  adulation  of  sympathetic  friends  and  the 
equally  undeserved  severity  of  vindictive  critics  is 
supposed  to  be  the  fate  of  all  writers,  great  and  small. 
It  is  well  remenibere<l  that  once,  on  the  eve  of  the 
publication  of  a  notable  work,  the  writer  overheard  a 
debate  between  two  of  the  learned  editors,  of  this 

tenor:  "  Why,  you  have  given  iiothing  from ," 

said  one,  naming  a  writer  by  no  means  obscure. 
"  Well,  I  know  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  he  never 
wrote  anything  worth  a  place  in  our  book."  ''That 
is  true,**  was  the  rejoinder ;  *'  but  the  omission  would 
greatly  offend  him  and  his  friends,  and  might  lead  to 
damaging  reviews.  We  must  have  something.*'  And 
something  was  had,  prefaced  by  a  laudatory  not<5.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  granted  that  the  most  ignorant 
critic  knows  more  than  the  most  learned  author. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  the  writer  returned  to  his 
native  i>lacc,  and  soon  became  engaged  in  the  oflice 
of  the  Mirror^  the  first  printing  establishment  in 
Jjynn,  commenced  about  five  years  before  by  Charles 
F.  Jjummus,  and  at  that  time  still  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  him.  It  wjw  very  poorly  supplied  with 
material.  There  wa.<<  but  little  work  and  that  not 
well  done,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  proprietor 
had  succeeded  in  sinking  the  little  means  with  which 
he  began.  The  writer  purchased  the  oflice  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  another  paper,  but  was 
soon  satisfied  that  much  labor  would  yield  but  a 
scanty  return,  and  was  induced  to  let  the  new  paper 
speedily  follow  the  fate  of  the  old. 

Allcr  busying  hitnscir  for  a  few  years  in  various 
ways,  chiefly  in  connection  with  printing  and  the 
book  business,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  taking  a  lec- 
turing tour,  ho  again  found  himself  in  New  York, 
engaged  in  the  editorial  depHrtment  of  a  daily  jour- 
nal and  in  writing  for  one  or  two  weeklies.  Of  this 
interval  many  agreeable  rccollectioiiH  are  retained, 
among  them  pleasant  ones  of  the  genial  young  gen- 
tleman, Walter  Whitman,  now  the  world-renowned 
Walt  Whitman,  the  poet,  who  was  engaged  on  the 
same  daily  ;  and  the  friendly  suggestions  of  the  ven- 
erable Major  M.  M.  Noah,  so  long  and  so  fitly  called 
the  Nestor  of  the  American  press,  will  not  bo  for- 
gotten. 

In  1854,  meeting  a  friend  who  had  for  some  time 
been  in  practice  as  a  member  of  the  Essex  bar,  he 
was  kindly  invited  to  take  a  student's  seat  in  his 
oflice.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  study  of 
law  commenced. 

Completing  a  regular  legal  course,  in  May,  1847, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  lk>ston,  and  forthwith 
commenced  a  practice  in  Lynn,  which  soon  became 


quite  satisfactory.  He  was  presently  commissioned 
as  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public,  which 
oflices  he  still  holds.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1866, 
he  was  commissioncfl  as  Judge  of  the  Lynn  Police 
<  'ourt,  with  which  ho  hiul  been  connected  as  special 
justice  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  1849. 
He  was  likewise  appointed  a  trial  justice  of  juvenile 
offenders  when  that  jurisdiction  was  established.  The 
judgeship  he  resigned  August  24, 1879. 

At  the  time  he  commenced  practice  there  were  but 
three  acting  lawyers  here, — namely,  Jeremiah  C. 
Stickney,  Thomas  B.  Newhall  and  Benjamin  F.  Mudgo. 
Mr.  Stickney  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the 
county  for  many  years.  Ho  died  August  3,  1869, 
aged  sixty-four  years.  Mr.  T.  B.  Newhall  commenced 
practice  here  in  1837,  and  now,  1887,  after  fifty  years, 
may  still  be  found  in  his  well-worn  office  chair.  Of 
him  a  personal  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
Mr.  Mudge  opened  his  office  in  1842,  removed  to 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  died  there  November  21, 
1879,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was  our  second  May- 
or, inaugurated  in  1852.  The  number  of  Lynn  law- 
yers has  increased  during  these  forty  years  (1847-87) 
from  three  to  about  forty,  while  the  population  has 
hardly  quadrupled.  Is  this  to  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  business  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree 
or  as  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  remarkably  in- 
creasing love  for  litigation? 

To  return  from  this  divergence.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  not  been  much  in  public  office,  excepting 
as  connected  with  the  judicial  department,  though  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  School  Board  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Common  Council. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  he  took  a  tour  of  several  months  abroad,  visit- 
ing a  number  of  famous  cities  and  renowned  places 
in  Europe,  and  extending  his  trip  to  interesting  Lev- 
antine points,  to  Algiers  and  Malta,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  to  Alexandria,  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  in 
Egypt.  Though  the  tour  was  undertaken  alone — for 
if  alone  one  can,  without  let  or  hindrance,  go  how, 
when  and  where  he  ])1  eases — ^he  everywhere  received 
such  gratifying  civilities  as  could  only  lead  to  regrets 
that  ho  had  not  earlier  in  lifo  thus  experimentally 
learned  that,  after  all,  men  everywhere  will,  on  the 
whole,  rather  contribute  to  make  others  hap])y  than 
miserable.  Such  experience  increases  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  ou(^ht  to  diminish  self-conceit. 

Being  interested  in  historical  researches,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1836,  the  "Essex  Memorial;"  in  1862, 
"Lin,  or  Jewels  of  the  Third  Plantation;"  in  1865, 
"The  History  of  Lynn."  comprising  the  admirable 
work  of  Alonzo  Lewis,  with  a  continuation  embrac- 
ing some  twenty-one  years;  in  1883,  an  additional 
volume  of  the  "History  of  Lynn,"  with  notices  of 
events  down  to  the  year  of  publication  and  other 
matter  on  various  topics;  in  1876,  by  desire  of  the 
City  Council,  ho  prepared  the  "Centennial  Memorial 
of  Ivynn,"  embracing  an  historical  sketch  and  notices 
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of  the  mayors,  with  their  portr&iU;  nnd  in  187!),  hIbo 
bjr  dealre  of  the  City  Ciiiincil,  he  pre|>Bre(l  the  work 
entitled  "Proceeilingit  in  Lf  nn,  June  IT,  1S79,  being 
the  Two  Hiiiidred  and  Fiftieth  Anniverwtry  of  the 
Bcttloinent."  To  thu^o  niuy  not  improperly  be  niliiod 
the  sketches  of  Lynn,  Lynnfieltl  itntl  Swainpscott, 
which  appear  in  this  "  History  of  Easex  County." 

If  there  is  any  achievement  in  a  literary  way  with 
Whiuh  the  writer  fancies  that  he  hai 
iafied,  it  comes  through  his  endearor  to  contribulc 
Bomethinjt  ciLlciilsted  to  allure  In  habits  of  indiiatry, 
frngality,  temperance  and  those  cnnonmitant 
the  sure  fimriiluticin  of  [inwperity,  and  tlio  sure  way 
towarib)  hononible  [iiiHitinn.      A  gruid 
biogrnpbica  and  penjnniil  sketcbes  of  Individuals 
the  viirious  wulks  of  life  have 

kbout  bis  piiges — whether  |K>oTly  otskilU'ully  drawn  in 
not  the  quealion  here — xkctdiea  of  individuals  who 
have  acted  well  their  part  in  promoting  the  prosper- 
ity nnd  extending  the  good  fame  of  their  borne,  U 
well  us  advancing  their  individual  interests.  And 
these  personal  sketches  have  a  two-fold  purpose: 
Anit,  to  perpetuate  the  nnmcs  of  deserving  ones,  and, 
accond,  to  rurnish,  by  tbcir  eKainpIo,  unuuuntgcmcnt 
for  others  to  follow  on  in  a  like  goo<l  way.  Yet  we 
should  all  realize  that  the  attainmeDl  of  mere  worldly 
fame,  position  or  wealth  U  not  the  chief  purpose  of 
life,  nnd  that  at  the  end  we  ahnll  find  there  was  no 
great  )rain  in  worahipping  fulae  gixls  till  our  lives. 

One  other  thing  has  been  attempteil  hy  the  writer, 
and  that  is,  to  illustrutc  to  some  eitont  Ibu 
and  legendary  side  of  Lynn's  hisUiry.  There  U  a  rich 
ttore  in  that  direction,  and  oftentimes  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  Bctitin  or  know  exactly 
where  to  drnw  the  Hue.  lliit  the  aim  Iiiih  always  hoen 
to  clearly  indicate  the  character  of  the  matter  in  band 
and  load  no  one  astray. 

In  October,  ISHT,  the  writer  wus  niiitcd  in  nmrriugo 
with  Miss  Durciia  II.  nrown,only  daughter  of  Utiplain 
WiilNuii  llri)W]i,  of  ^aleni,  nnd  by  bur  bud  on u  son, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ten,  bis  mother  having  died 
aoon  after  bis  liirth.  In  IS&3  he  wus  again  nmr- 
ripd,  the  second  wife  being  Mrs.  Klinabeth  OumpbuU, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Josiah  Newhall.  of  Lynn,  and  Ibut 
reltttinn  atilt,  16S7,  remains  unsevered. 

The  writer  trusts  that  nothing  in  tbc  foregoing  will 
tend  to  place  him  in  tlie  category  indiculed  by  our 
fdrnuT  U>wn»inai>,  Henry  Ulnpp,wlicn  heB;iid  of  Hor- 
ace (Jreelcy:  "He  is  a  self-made  man  and  worships 
his  maker,"  for  in  biii  life,  as  has  been  seen,  few  stir- 
ring incidunte  have  occurred,  no  extraordinary  ad- 
venluriiS,  no  remnrkahle  ncbievcmuntH.  Whether  any- 
Uiing  of  vulue  hus  been  aceomjilisbed  is  u  ipitation 
fur  others  to  decide,  Novertbeless,  it  may  ho  ru- 
iHiirked  in  u  gonuriil  way  that  very  few  who  are  so 
lung  in  the  worKl  lend  sncU  barren  livus  that  nothing 
of  nsefnlness  or  interest  is  found.  And  not  un fre- 
quently is  it  the  disc  that  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
fruni   the   Ift'ca  of  thodu  in  the  losa  prominent  walks 


HON.  nKoitt 
Tbe  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lynn,  was  a  native 
of  the  town  of  Lynn,  nnd  was  born  on  tbe  lOtb  of    ' 
November.  18011. 

Thellooil  family  in  among  tlio  citrlicst  n 
in  the  annals  of  Lynn,  being  dmccitded  from  Ricbard 
Hood,  who  eniigrutud  from  I'Jisox  County,  in  Knfc 
land,  about  1640,  nnd  settled  at  Lynn.  Dying  in  1G96, 
be  lell  three  suns, — ItiehanI,  Julin  and  Nathaniel. 
Kichnrd,  tbe  eldest  of  thone,  falling  heir  to  the 
"Nnhant  road"  property — some  thirty  acres — now 
bounded  in  j>art  by  Nabnnt  ijtreot,  aHerwards  ex- 
ebangod  it  with  Jabui  Itrcod  for  certain  land  on  the 
IKininsnla  of  Nabnnt,  and  wont  Ihilbcr  to  live,  nnd 
there  his  descend unts  have  ever  since  resided.  This 
Kichard  had  u  ami  Abnur,  who  had  a  son  Ahnnr, 
who  married  Mary  Kiebardson,  und  they  were  the 
parents  of  tbe  snhjuct  of  this  sketch.  While  he  was 
an  infant  the  family  removed  to  Nabnnt,  nod  there, 
in  the  little  vilhigu  school,  he  received  ull  his  youth- 
ful intclluctnal  training,  lie  Icnnied  the  trade  of 
sbocmaking,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  com- 
pany with  John  C.  Abhott,  be  wont  to  the  then  far 
Weal  to  seek  bis  forlnnc  Tbey  directed  their  eouno 
lo  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  at  that  time,  in  1820,  a  small  place. 
In  a  few  days  they  wore  established  in  business,  and 
within  a  month  Mr.  Hood,  with  a  part  of  their  stuck, 
wontduwn  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  nnd  coninienecti  abrnncb 
cstidiliHliniunt,  wliich  bu  ciniUnnuil  tti  nuLiinge  iinUI 
1835,  the  principal  businuss,  remaining,  tnounwhite, 
utSt.  Iiuuis.  In  the  lust-nnmed  year  he  return«l  to 
Lynn  and  established  a  commission  shoo  and  leather 
busiiuas  in  Itoslon,  retitining,  however,  an  interest  in 
Ibe  western  business  till  ItHt.  In  bis  Boston  bnsi- 
new  he  continuc-it  till  tbu  lime  of  bis  decoLsu. 
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Not  long  afler  his  return  to  the  East  Mr.  Hood 
became  active  in  tlie  political  field.  Ue  was  a  very 
prominent  member  of  the  old  Democratic  party, 
fought  manfully  for  its  interests,  and  his  valuable 
serviced  were  acknowledged  by  his  nomination  and 
frequently  by  his  election  to  various  high  positions. 
In  addition  to  town  olliccs,  he  was  several  times 
chosen  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and 
in  that  of  1843  was  a  Senator.  In  the  gubernatorial 
campaign  of  184G  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  that  party 
did  not  prevail,  nor,  in  fact,  hope  to,  the  Whig  party 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  dominating  tlie 
State. 

In  1852  Mr.  Hood  was  nominated  by  his  party  for 
a  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  but 
was  not  elected,  the  Whig  candidate,  as  was  then  usual 
in  this  Congressional  district,  being  chosen.  In  the 
next  year,  185.3,  Mr.  Hood  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention for  revising  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Continuing,  mc:inwhile,  his  mercantile  business, 
wliicli  he  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success,  he  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  in  1853, 
and  was  chosen  its  first  president,  which  oflire  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  resignation,  in  September, 
1858. 

Mr.  Hood^s  activity  was  not  confined  to  business 
and  political  ad'airs,  but  the  great  social  (picstions 
of  the  day  found  in  him  an  cariu^st  iiupiirer  and 
]>ractical  worker.  He  manife.stcd  a  generous  sympa- 
thy for  the  laboring  classcrs,  and  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most to  break  up  the  old  custom  of  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted labor,  and  established  the  so-called  ten-hour 
system,  his  favorite  motto  being, — "  The  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number.'' 

In  the  general  improvement  and  culture  of  the 
people  he  took  a  lively  and  practical  interest. 

In  religious  matters  he  was,  during  his  mature 
years,  a  prominent  and  efficient  member  of  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination,  and  a  constant  attendant  upon 
its  public  worship. 

The  crowning  public  work  of  Mr.  lloml  was  that 
of  his  two  years'  mayoralty.  He  had  been  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  city  form  of  government,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1849  had  successfully  led  the  0])po- 
sition  to  the  acceptance  of  the  charter  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  year.  His  ground  of  objection 
was  that  a  city  government  was  less  democratic — using 
that  word  in  its  broadest  sense — than  that  of  a  town. 

But  the  agitation  was  continued,  and  in  April, 
1850,  another  charter  was  granted,  which,  on  April 
19th,  w]is  accepted  by  the  people.  Despite  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  system  he  was  chosen  nmyor,  though  by 
a  small  majority  of  about  twenty,  over  his  opponent, 
Thomas  Bowler,  the  veteran  town  clerk  of  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years.  Mr.  Hood  was  re-elected  in 
March,  1851,  by  a  large  majority,  which  fact  was  an 
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undeniable  tribute  to  his  fidelity  and  ability.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  of  indomitable  industry.  Both  in  his  public  and 
his  personal  affairs  he  was  a  logical  thinker  and  a 
prompt  and  practical  worker.  He  died  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1859,  and  his  body  is  interred  in  his  family 
lot  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery.  Mr.  Hood  married, 
September  11,  1833,  Hermione,  a  daughter  of  Major 
Aaron  Breed,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Lynn,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Court. 

Mrs.  Hood  died  January  20,  1887.  They  had  the 
following  children, — Harriet  M.,  George  A.,  Adelaide 
M.,  Edwin  £.,  Julius  S.,  Henrietta  A.,  Henry,  Caro- 
line P.,  Aubrey,  Ada  H.,  Edward  K.  and  Mary. 


RICHABD  SULLIVAN  FAT. 

Mr.  Fay  was  born  in  Cambridge  June  15,  180G, 
the  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Prescott  Pliilli|)8  Fay,  judge 
of  probate  in  Middlesex  County.  He  was  educated 
ill  the  schools  of  that  town,  and  entered  college  in 
1821,  being  graduated  in  1825  with  good  distinction 
as  a  scholar.  Among  his  class-mates  were  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  Rev.S.lC. 
Lothrop,  John  L.  Sibley,  Sears  C.  Walker,  and  many 
others  who  distinguished  themselves  by  useful  and 
honorable  service.  At  the  close  of  his  college  career 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  at  the  law«8chool 
ill  Northampton,  when  that  institution  held  a  high 
place  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant lawyers  of  the  commonwealth.  Ho  established 
himself  in  business  in  Boston  in  connection  with 
Jonathan  Chapman,  who  became  a  leader  at  the  Suf- 
folk bar,  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

In  1832  Mr.  Fay  married  Catharine  Sanders, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  of  Salem, 
and  resided  many  years  in  Boston,  in  the  diligent 
and  active  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1848  he 
took  his  family  to  Europe,  and  afler  an  extensive 
journey  on  the  Continent,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
England,  where  he  resided  several  years  on  an  estate 
in  8liro|ishirc,  known  as  Moor  Park,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  cultivated  of  those  landed  properties  of 
England,  in  which  are  combined  the  elegance  and 
luxury  of  a  well -appointed  home,  and  the  best  prac- 
tical system  of  agriculture. 

It  was  undoubtedly  this  experience  in  England 
which  increased  Mr.  Fay's  natural  love  of  rural  pur- 
suits, and  cultivated  those  tastes  whicli  made  him  an 
ardent  and  useful  promoter  of  agriculture  in  his 
native  State,  to  which  he  returned  in  1853.  He  had 
previously  purchased  a  large  estate  in  Essex  County, 
known  as  Lynn  Mineral  Spring  Hotel,  comprising 
more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  diversified  land,  in 
which  fertile  valleys,  picturesque  and  rugged  hills 
and  a  beautiful  lakelet  were  combined.  He  com- 
menced at  once  the  improvement  of  this  place,  now 
called  Lynnmere,  by  draining  the  lands  and  covering 
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the  liitis  with  innuincniblQ  trees,  miitiy  of  which  he 
planted  will)  his  own  bands.  He  im)>orted  Inrchea, 
mnples,  fira  anil  pini.'a  in  large  ijiiuntitiee,  planted 
acdrni  citnstHndy  in  liia  walki  nbuiit  the  e«tAt«,  anil 
fttiuucudcil  ill  minvui-liiig  n  rough  uml  anniowhiit  uniit- 
tructivo  lunilsunpe  intu  a  Vkrli^itml  forest,  thruu[{h 
wliicli  winds  itn  avunnc  of  great  lieniity,  bordorud  by 
deciduous  nnd  ovcrgruon  ireei  Uistributed  witli  gronl 
tnate,  uod  constituting  a  charming  combination  of 
variety  mid  iuxurinnuu  of  foliage.  Tlie  furcHtwhiuh 
Mr.  Fny  iditnUtd  hiia  now  become  n  jirollLible  woo<l- 
Innd.  The  bare  hillx  wliich  lie  covered  with  Suott^h 
l&r[:hea,  the  rude  stone  walls  ami  tlio  waste  pasture 
where,  originnily,  liiuro  was  only  ii  growth  of  red 
cedoTH  and  hiiciilebcrry  bushes,  through  wliiuh  the 
approach  to  the  Iioiihc  Iml,  Imvc  given  wiiy  t»  sliiidu- 
treea  of  great  variety,  which  now  after  forty  ynnta  are 
in  mugnilicont  beauty.  Huge  rucliB  were  drawn  ont 
of  tlie  barren  aoi I,  now  verdant  in  luwn,  grims-tivldii 
and  rich  crops.  The  jilace  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  New  England  in  natural  beauty,  and 
in  itd  preitont  condition  ia  a  memorial  of  the  tuste  and 
genius  of  the  mnii  wlio  developed  and  added  to  its 
altnictions. 

In  addition  to  this  extimsive  forest  and  ornamental 
tree-culture,  Mr.  Fay  encouraged  liy  precept  nild 
practice  many  of  the  moat  important  branches  of 
tkgriculturc  which  belong  especially  to  the  practical 
furuicr.  While  in  Kiigland  he  had  oheorvt-d  tlio  im- 
portance attaulied  to  Hlieop-huebaudry,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coarse  and  niidille  wi>uls,  and  fur  Iho  sup- 
ply of  mutton  as  a  heidthful  and  economicnl  artlule 
of  food,  at  that  time  nut  in  general  use  in  this  coun- 
try. He  selected  from  all  the  heavy  and  rapid-grow- 
ing breeds  in  England  the  Oxford  Downs,  as  larger 
than  the  South  Down,  and  finer  tliun  the  Cotswoid ; 
and  from  his  hi rgc  (locks  he  made  for  a  long  time  a 
wide  distribiilhin  llin><igh<inl  the  country.  In  this 
branch  of  agriculture  he  was  cousidered  as  authority; 
and  in  connection  with  it  he  encouraged  the  growing 
of  root-crops,  the  most  improved  Swedes  and  Man- 
golds, which  Englisli  llocli- masters  and  cattle-breeders 
consider  iudispensuble  (o  their  ealllng. 

To  tlio  establishment  of  marbet-dnys  in  Essex 
County  Ur.  Fay  gave  early  and  earncet  attention, 
and  contributed  much  instruction  on  thin  system  of 
trade,  so  common  in  England,  tlirough  tiie  agri- 
cultural press  of  tlie  country.  His  attenibiiice  iil  tlie 
meeting  of  farmers  was  frnjucnt.  As  a  trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  fur  Promoting  Agriculture,  in 
which  body,  Eobert  C.  Winthrop,  George  W.  Lyman, 
Chief  Justice  Bigelotv,  George  Peabody,  of  Salem, 
Charles  O.  Ixiriiig,  Steplieu  Salisbury,  George  1). 
Loring,  Levorelt  Saitonalall  and  otheiii  were  his  asso- 
cialca,  he  did  good  service,  and  edited  tlie  first  issue 
of  the  records  of  the  society.  As  president  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  he  called  around  that  as- 
sociation tlic  most  eminent  patrons  of  farming  known 
Jji  llie  ci/uiilry,  and  Jid  much  to  {iluce  it  in  the  posi- 


tion it  now  occupies.    He  had  a  sincere  love  of  rural 
life,  and  altliougb  connected  from  time  to  time  w 
business  enterprises,  he  never  forgot  that  agrtciiltura 
is  tlie  foundation  of  all  our  prosperity,  and  that  ■ 
liiiowleilge  of  its  ccimnmica  and  a  Uiste  for  its  pursuit*    ' 
add  much  to  one's  usefnlnos  uml  liuppincss. 

Mr.  Fay  was  a  man  of  great  deter niiuiition,  strong  1 
impulse  and  wide  obscrvalioti.     His  nutural  powers 
were  great.     Highly  favored  by  fortune,  ho  never  losi  i 
sight  of  the  elforts  re4|uired  for  the  development  of 
human  enlorprisus,  nnii  was  somowhut  impnliotil  uf 
tliose  theories  whicii  disturbeil  society  and  eudiiii- 
gercd  its  perpetuity  and  success.     He  lived  in  a  tims 
of  great  transitions,  in  which,  altliuugh  occupying  no 
official  p'wition,  he  gave  strong  expression  u>  hla 
views  and  c(|uat  impress  to  his  exertions.     I'^rly  in 
the  breaking  out  of  llie  Civil  War  be  iirgnniiied  i 
his  own  expense  a  company  known  as  liio  Fay  Gnsrda,  1 
which  dill  l>nive  and  honorable  service  in  llic  great  1 
conlliut.    This  eoinpaiiy  was  altiiehed  lo  tlie  Thirty-  j 
ciglilh  Mnssiichusetis,  and  was  in  the  following  en-  ] 
gagemonta:    Port  Hudson,  May   17   to  JuiyD,  18IUI; 
Cane  River,  La.,  April,  18(14;  Mansion  Plains,  I.a., 
May,  ItHl-l;    Wincheflter,  Va.,  September   VJ,   lSfi4; 
Fislier's  Hill,  Va.,  8epleml>ur  21,  18IM:  Ci-dar  Creclt,  \ 
Va.,  October  10,  18G4.     Mr.   Fay   lived   to   see 
glorious  and  Imppy  termination  of  his  country's  trial,  n 

Mr.  Foy  died  in  Liverpool  July  B,  1805,  leaving  a    ' 
widow  ami  four  chihlrcn. 


Henry  Newliall  was  descended  from  one  of  ihe 
oldest  and  Isrgest  families  In  Lynn,  his  earliest  pater- 
nal ancestor,  Thomas  N.  {the  son  of  Thomas,  who 
eaine  from  England  and  settled  in  1G30),  having  been 
the  first  child  born  in  the  Uiwn.  Ho  was  born  March 
HK  I7'.I7,  and  was  the  sou  of  Wiutliroj.  and  Klirjiiictli 
(Farrington).  Winthrop  Newhall  was  a  tanner. 
Henry,  having  associated  himself  with  his  older 
brother,  Francis  S.,  in  the  morocco  trade  and  manu- 
facture, liccame  a  prominent  merchant,  the  business 
of  [he  llrm  being  one  of  the  largest  in  tlie  town, 
having  its  headijuarters  in  Lynn  and  Doston,  with  n 
branch  house  for  a  short  period  in  New  Yorlc.  In 
1850  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Ilie  firm, 
and  it  was  soyernl  yeari,  jinrtly  occupied  in  travel  at 
iiomo  and  abroail,  before  ho  was  snllicicntly  ruitonid 
to  resume  the  responsibilities  of  bunincas.  Ujmn  tha 
death  of  his  brother  Francis,  president  of  Ihe  Laigh- 
ton  (now  Central  Nationul)  Uank,  in  1858,  he  was 
elected  to  theufHce  and  continued  to  hold  it  until  his 
retirement  in  1)176,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  nearly 
eighty  years. 

Henry  Newhall  belonged  to  a  family  marked  for 
intelligence  and  capacity,  and  inherited  those  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  always  command 
the  respect  and  coi>ridence  of  a  ciiminunity.  Ills  in- 
tegrity, his  quiet  but  puiietruling   intigbt  into  human 
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nature,  \m  Hrmnavi  of  character,  his  careful  and  intel  - 
ligent  judgment,  together  with  his  kind  and  friendly 
spirit,  made  him  a  most  useful  citizen,  especially 
ill  busincKs  circles.  lie  had,  also,  a  broad  and  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  if  there  were  any  deficiencies  of  early 
education  they  were  more  than  made  up  through  his 
largo  and  thoughtful  reading,  his  keen  appreciation 
of  the  best  things  in  thought  and  life  and  his 
unabated  interest  in  human  affairs.  Few  business 
men  were  so  well-read  in  the  literature  of  history, 
)»oiitic8,  biography  and  fiction.  Ilo  was  ncvor  with- 
<»ut  a  book  at  hand,  and  liitle  of  the  iiirreiit  litc^ra- 
ture  that  was  worth  reading  escaped  his  attention. 
Then  he  was  known  for  independent  and  positive 
opinions,  for  which  he  had  no  lack  of  courageous  and 
positive  expression  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  most  tol- 
erant and  considerate  of  others.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  sincerity  and  plain-spokenness,  and  his  convic- 
tions had  weight  and  infiuence  with  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  Jn  business  relations  he  was  re- 
markable for  tact  and  discretion,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  common  remark  that  ho  never  obtruded  liiniHcif 
upon  the  interests  of  others. 

One  of  hirt  especial  cliarncteristics  was  a  strong 
patriotism.  Alid  From  the  first  he^elicvcd  in  anti- 
slavery,  and,  though  prudent  and  conservative  by 
nature,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
humanity  at  a  time  when  it  W}is  most  unpopular.  In- 
deed, he  was  a  patient  listener  to  every  reform,  an  ad- 
mirer of  fair  play  in  tlie  advocacy  of  opinions  and 
principles,  and  a  believer  in  the  honesty  of  liuinan 
nature  and  the  progressive  tendencies  of  society. 

In  religious  matters  his  convictions  were  not  so 
much  traditional  as  founded  upon  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  reason.  Of  Quaker  extraction,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  movement  in  j>ynn 
which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Unitarian 
Society,  of  which  he  w:is  a  constant  and  liberal  sup- 
porter. The  mottoes  of  his  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  sincerity,  honor  and  fidelity,  good-will  and  jus- 
tice towards  men,  and  there  was  nothing  toward 
which  he  expressed  a  severer  repugnance  than  their 
opposites. 

He  was  a  genial  and  companionable  friend,  and  pos- 
sessed unusually  interesting  powers  of  conversation. 

He  held  few  public  offices,  but  was  identified  with 
moist  of  the  important  business  institutions  of  the 
city, — the  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings,  the  Lynn 
Gos-Light  Company,  the  old  Mechanics'  Insurance 
Company,  was  president  of  the  Exchange  and  Lyceum 
Hall  Associations,  held  a  number  of  offices  under  the 
old  town  government,  and  wilm  one  of  the  first  com- 
missioners of  the  Lynn  City  Hall  and  City  Debt 
Sinking  Funds,  a  benefactor  of  the  Lynn  Public  Li- 
brary in  fact,  a  friend  and  adviser  in  all  the  business 
interests  of  the  city. 

In  his  old  age  his  mind  was  remarkable  for  its 
vigor  and  clearness,  while  his  warmth  and  kindliness, 
his  patience  with  sickness,  his  serenity  and  cheerful 


temper  drew  around  him  a  host  of  admiring  friends. 
To  the  young  he  was  as  companionable  as  to  the  old. 
He  died  July  15,  1878,  in  his  own  home,  situated 
upon  Nahant  Street,  upon  land  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  many  generations  of  his  ancestors,  and  was 
buried  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

He  married  Ann  At  well,  who  died  in  February, 
1863.  His  surviving  children  are  Charles  Henry  and 
Sarah  Catharine,  wife  of  Benjamin  J.  Berry. 


IHAIAir   nilKKI). 

Isaiah  Breed  was  born  in  Lynn  October  21,  178G, 
and  was  the  son  of  James  Breed,  of  that  place.  Like 
his  father,  he  entered  into  the  shoe  business  and  pur- 
sued it  successfully  for  nearly  fifty  years,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  wealthy  manufacturers 
in  that  busy  and  thriving  town.  Mr.  Breed  was  one 
of  the  first  directors  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and 
]>residetit  for  more  than  thirty  years  of  the  Lynn 
Mechanics*  Bank.  He  was  also,  at  one  time,  a  Repre- 
senUitive  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  18*19  a  Stale 
Senator.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  native  town,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Society,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  years  a  deacon.  He  was  a  liberal,  public-spir- 
ited man,  of  great  strength  of  character,  and  always 
distinguished  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  not  mere- 
ly an  honest  man,  but  one  of  deep  convictions  of 
duty  and  a  high  sense  of  honor.  He  was  one  of 
those  sterling  men  who  gave  life  and  spirit  to  Lynn 
as  a  town,  and  so  added  tf)  the  wealth  and  population 
as  to  finally  establish  it  as  a  city  of  enterprise  and 
continuous  growth. 

I).  C.  IIAKKR. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  Daniel  Collins  Baker 
lived  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  and  were  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. Elisha  Baker  lefl  his  father^s  farm  at  an  early 
age  and  went  to  Lynn,  where  he  married  Ruth, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Collins.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
had  five  children,  of  whom  Daniel  Collins,  the  oldest 
son  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Lynn 
October  12,  181G.  His  early  education  was  such  as 
the  town  school  of  his  native  town,  under  the  care  of 
Master  Hobbs,  afforded,  and  afterwards,  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  attended  as  pupil  the  Friends'  Board- 
ing School  at  Providence,  R.  I.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  the  shoemaking  trade,  to 
which  he  applied  himself  with  such  an  earnest  desire 
to  nnistcr  its  details  that  while  yet  a  young  nmn  he 
established  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  on 
his  own  account,  and  by  his  industry  and  skill  soon 
built  up  a  successful  business. 

From  the  manufacture  of  shoes  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  leather  and  shoe  finding  trade,  and  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Newhall  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  in  that  business.    In  later  years  he  resumed 
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the  manufiictura  of  hIioos,  and  at  tlic  time  of  liis 
death  tvaa  doing  buainess  iti  the  South,  having  a  alios 
liouse  established  in  New  Orleans.  He  died  in  New 
Orleans  Jul)'  19,  18G3,  whither  lie  had  gone  to  gHlher 
U|i  ttuiiiothiiii;  III'  tliu  riirLiino  whiuli  tlii^  war  liiid  st:iit- 
tered  nnd  awo|it  uway.  Ho  married,  Uuuvuihof  lU, 
1838,  AugiiBtR,  diiiighicr  of,  John  B.  Cliaae,  ut  Lynn, 
And  hud  three  children, — William  K,  who  married 
Lydia  U.  Mnrahall.and  in  an  eitoutned  and  succeaafiil 
merchant  in  Lynn ;  Helen  A,,  who  married  A.  Milch- 
el  Collins,  of  Georgia;  and  Sarah  E.,  who  in  unmar- 

Mr.  Baker,  aside  from  his  legitimate  busin^a, 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  public  alTuire,  and  jkib- 
aestied  iiunlilics  specially  fitting  him  for  their  adiiiin- 
iitration.  In  earlier  times  ho  wim  an  iiclivu  member 
of  the  Whig  party,  nnd  his  acrvices  were  aeknowl- 
edgod  by  his  nomiiialion  and  election  to  various 
prominent  poaitions.  As  a.  member  of  the  Whig 
State  Central  Commiltee,  which  was  always  compoaed 
of  the  moat  useful  men  in  the  dilferent  sections  of  tlie 
State,  lie  performed  Lis  full  share  in  promoting  the 
interesla  of  the  puliticiil  organisation  which  it  repre- 
aented.  In  IK^'J  and  I8r)0  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
Uassachusotta  Senate,  and  in  IS52  was  a  Preaidential 
elector,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Wiiilield  Scott.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  controversy,  which  resulted  in 
tlio  adoption  of  the  act  incorpo ruling  the  city  of 
Lynn,  jiasscd  April  II),  ISTiO,  and  ixs  a  friend  of  the 
charier  wiis  dmscn  u  member  of  the  lirst  Common 
Conncll,  am)  niaiti!  its  president.  In  ltj(>3  he  wus 
choaen  mayor  over  .John  B.  Alley,  his  opjHiaing  can- 
didate. Ill  both  of  these  positions  he  ekbibited  the 
liighoist  qualities  of  an  executive  and  presiding  officer, 
And  won  the  couGdenco  and  respect  of  both  political 
friends  and  opponents. 

As  prcsiituiit  of  the  Council  his  services  were  cape- 
cially  valuable  in  pulling  (be  wbeela  uf  uiuniuipal 
machinery,  in  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  city, 
Bucceaafully  in  iiiotiiiii.  As  a  speaker  be  was  iogiciil 
And  efrective,  and  always  ready  without  apparent 
preparation.  As  an  udminiatraUir  of  public  ufliilts, 
lie  waa  as  prudent  and  economical  as  he  was  liberal 
&nd  free  in  his  private  life.  The  public  schools  of 
tlia  city  reaped  the  advantages  of  the  warm  interest 
lie  folt  in  their  welfare;  perhaps  all  the  warmer  be' 
>caiise  hia  own  opjKirtunilics  for  educal.i( 
life  V 


t  such  iia  lie  felt  every  youth  should  poa- 


Ile  was  also  a  member  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Associa- 
tion, and  his  fondncsa  for  decorative  gardening  and 
for  the  choicest  frnila  nnd  lliiwors,  led  him  to  bocimo 
A  member  of  the  Massac huaelta  Horticultural  Huciuly, 
and  cnnblod  him  to  do  u  good  work  in  developing 
and    cuUivaliiig   hi(;licr   tiistca   among    tliiiae   about 

As  a  wise  and  careful  hnanuial  manager  &[r.  Baker 
waa  recognized  by  those  in  charge  of  money  institu- 
tions, anil  hia  Hcrvicts  were  sought,  its  director  uf  tlie 


EbtcliHnge  Bank  of  Boston  on  its  establishment  in  I 
IS47,  and  at  priMidenl  of  (bo  Howard  Bunking  Cum-  \ 
pany  of  tliat  city,  when  it  went  into  o|icration  la  I 
I&W.  ' 

Though  many  yours  liavo  iitaim'd  ainciniia  dcAtk,  i 
he  is  remembered  for  bis  genial  disjKisilion,  bu  gen- 
erous impulacs  and  his  large  benevolence,  whiuh  eu-  I 
deared  him  Ui  hia  neiglibora  and  fricnda,  nnd  fur  tba  I 
faithful  and  competent  service  in  the  performance  of  I 
every  public  trust. 


KKRA    WAURF.I 

Ezra  Warren  Mudgo  wus  born  in   Lynii  Decem-  I 
ber  G,  1811,  and  was  ibe  son  of  Exra  and  Ituth  (Chad-  j 
well)  Mudgc.  of  that  (own.     Ei-.ra  Mi.dgu,  tbu  fatlior,  j 
was  born  in  Lynn  April  10,  1780.    Ho  woa  first  a  alio*  | 
manurHC(urer,  then  a  dealer  in  dry-gooda  in  Lynn, 
afterwards  n  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  shoes  In  | 
New  York   City,  and   later  a  weighs: 
the  Custom-House  in  Boaton,  where  ho  dieil  Uuy  2S  1 
1866.     Reserved  the  town  of  Lynn  for  sixteen  yean   [ 
ns  Representative  from  1807,  waa  a  member  of  tlia  I 
Constilutinnul  Convention  of  1820,  a  memltcr  of  tlia  J 
Oimncil,  nnd  was,  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  cnptain  of  J 
the  Lynn  Artillery  Company,  in  the  fonnntiun  of  T 
which   he  was  specially  active, '  He  married,  first,  l 
June  28,  1801,  Betsey,  daughter  of  Cnptain  Jubn  anil  j 
Mary   BrewiT,  of  Hidcni ;  second,  nuccmW  20,  ISM,   ] 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Harris  ami  Ruth  Cbuilwell;  and    J 
third,  November  1,  ItJi'J,   Hannah   Ihirttett,  daugliter   I 
of  Lemuel  and  Sarah  (Bartlett)  Drew,  of  Plymouth. 
By  bis  second   wife  he  had   Rura  Alden,  November 
17,   1805]    Elioi  Brewer,   November  6,  180S;    Ruth 
Chadwell,  May  9,   1803;  Ewa   Warren,  Decembers, 
1811  ;    Nathan   and   Hannah,  (wins,  Septemlwr  13, 
1814;    and  Sural.   Wiggin,  March   2,  IHt'J.     By  liia 
third    wife  ho   had   I<cmnel   Drew,  August  (i,   1830; 
William  B.,  May  a,  1822;  Hervoy  Mackay,  OctoU-r 
a,  182:1;  Sarah  KItKidiulb,  May  2S,  lUUTi;  Sarah  (Tarn- 
line,  January   1,   1827  ;    Jane    and  Evelina,  twins, 
March  14,  1820;  Mary  Evclim 
Maria   Augusta,  March  2,   18^ 
June  14,  1835. 

The  father  of  Exra  Mudge  y 
who  was  born  in  Lynnfield  September  21,  175(i.    He 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  died  in  Lynn  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1831. 

He  married,  first,  September  2,  1776,  Hannah, 
dauglilcr  of  .lolin  and  Barah  Ingalla,  nnd  had  Nathan, 
January  2U,  1778;  Ezra.  April  1(1,  1780;  John  Park, 
November  27,  1782;  Mary,  March  ID,  1785  ;  Samuel, 
May  16,  1787;  Joseph,  November  16,  1788;  anil 
Hannah,  December  20,  171H>.  Ite  married,  second, 
July  24,  I7!>4.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Shuhael  Burrvll, 
and  had  Josepli,  June  17,  1705  ;  Enoch,  October  18, 
17%;  Hepaey,  March  13,  171)8;  Simon,  Decembers, 
1799;  Ucpsey  B.,  August  19,1801;  Lydia  B.,  Jun« 
14,  1803;  Shubael,  July  14,  1805  ;  Ann  Alden,  June 


I,  November  21,  1830; 
3  ;    and  Robert  Rich, 


I  Nathan  Mudge, 
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22,  1800 :   and  Caroline,  April  2,  1808.    He  died  in 
Lynn  Fcbrunr?  8, 1881. 

Tlie  fatlier  of  Nnthiiii  wiu  Jnlin  Mudgc,  wlio  wnn 
bom  ill  Mnliirn  T)(H-Riiil>cr  >tO,  1713.  Ilo  n-iiii  a  fnriii- 
er,  and  tottlvd  in  Mnldcn,  but  nlUirwiirdH  remuvcd  Ui 
Lrniilicltl.  He  mnrricil,  Miiy  4,  1738,  Mnry,  dniigb- 
tcr  of  Saniuul  aiid  Anim  Wuilc,  of  Mnlduii,  und  liiid 
Uamuel,  Mnrch  22, 1739;  AUry,  April  20, 1740  ;  Ly- 
dltl,  February  28,  1742;  Jolm,  December  3,  1743; 
Simon,  April  8,1748;  Eira,  April  7,  1752;  Enoch, 
August  1,  1754;  Niithnn.  September  31,  1766; 
Samuel,  February  1,  17GD.  lie  died  in  Lynnlicld 
November  26, 1762. 

The  father  of  John  ivni)  John  Kludge,  who  was 
born  in  Maiden  November  21,  1C86.  He  was  a  farm- 
er, and  always  lived  in  Maiden.  By  a  nife,  Lydin, 
bo  had  John,  December  30,  171.1;  Joseph,  May  28, 
1710  ;  Lydia,  January  7,  1718-19  He  died  in  Mai- 
den Novcmlx'r  20,  1702. 

Tlio  rathcT  of  tlie  I»nL  .lolin  wiix  J'diri  Mu<l);<.',  who 
wna  Imrn  in  Maiden  in  1054.  He  wns  a  fiirmer  and 
tanner,  and  alwaya  Itvvd  in  Miildcn.  He  married,  in 
1084,  Kuth,  dnngbler  of  Itobcrt  and  llanuiih  Iturditt, 
nf  Maiden,  and  lind  .lobn,  U('t')l<iT  U,,  lORfi;  John 
again,  November  21,  IliSil;  and  Mnrthii,  December 
2r>,  1091.     He  died  in  Maiden  October  29, 1733. 

The  father  of  the  Inst  John  nns  Thoniaa  Mudge, 
who  wan  born  in  Kii);luml  about  tlio  year  1024,  and 
was  in  Maiden  ax  curly  na  lOSt.  Ity  wife.  Mary,  he 
had  JaUK-x;  Mary,  HnM' ;  TIi'iiixih,  UWt;  .h.hii,  lOrM; 
(Icorge,  lOfiO;  tjiunuel,  105H;  Jonathan  anil  MurLhii, 
1C({2. 

Exra  Warren  tludge,  the  eubject  of  Ihia  aketcli, 
was  educated  in  the  public  achmils  and  the  l>yiiii 
Academy.  He  firat  partially  learned  the  booli-binder'a 
trade  in  Fall  Uivcr,  and  in  1828  cnteroil  the  dry-goodH 
store  of  Chase  &  Uuse  aa  clerk,  where  he  remained 
niilil  1838,  when  he  took  the  buaineas  and  conducted 
it  alone  until  1842,  at  which  time  he  became  partner 
in  the  house  of  Willinm  Chase  &  Co.  In  1849,  when 
the  Laighton  Bank  was  incorporated,  he  wns  selected 
as  its  cashier,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  oHice 
UMlil  iSTiS,  three  years  after  the  hank  hciaMic  the 
Central  National,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
ho  resigned. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  a  selectman  of  Lynn  in  1843  and 
1844,  a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  1S43,  '46, 
'60  and  '57,  town  treasurer,  treasurer  of  the  city  for 
six  years  after  its  incorporation,  and  in  1856  and  '57 
was  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  In  1862,  '63  and  '64,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  at  its  organisation  in  1862,  and 
ita  prcaldent  in  1306.  His  religions  views  were  those 
of  the  UiiircraalisUi,  ami  ho  wns  one  of  the  fonn 
of  the  First  and  Second  Uiiiversaliat  Societies  of 
Lynn. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  training  of  Mr.  Mudge 
was  purely  a  business  one,  he  was  by  nature  a  man  of 
reOnement,  to    whom    habila  of'  elevated    thought 
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naturally  came,  and  he  early  in  life  formed  habits  of 
study,  which  moulded  him  iuto  a  man  of  literary 
taste  and  more  than  ordinary  culture.  His  honora- 
ble and  Ihomugh  business  methods,  controlling  the 
routine  of  hia  active  life,  wore  snpjilemonted  by  the 
graces  and  pleasures  which  attach  to  a  life  of  study. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  rounded  man,  aud  when  he  died, 
September  20,  1878,  if  it  can  ever  be  said  of  any  one, 
it  can  be  said  of  him  that  death  closed  a  finiafaed 
life. 

Mr.  Mudge  married,  Januory  23,  1836,  Eliza  R., 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Bray,  of  Salem,  and 
had  Ezra  Warren,  April  18,  1837;  William  Kopea, 
July  18,  1839;  Mary  Cbadwell,  August  13,  1841; 
Hcrvey  Mackay,  October  6,1843;  Howard  Murray, 
December  9, 1846  ;  Florence  Howard,  November  28, 
1860;  Arthur  Ilartlett,  December  14,  1863;  Benjamin 
Cusbing,  February  10,1866;  aud  Kate  Gertrude,  June 
30,  18r.7. 

Mrs.  Kli/a  U.  Mudgo,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Mudge, 
lins  since  died,  and  the  living  children  are  Dr.  Arthur 
Itnrtlelt  Mudgo  and  Itcnjamin  Cushiiig  Mudge,  both 
living  in  Lynn,  and  Florence  Howard  and  Kate  Ger- 
trude, the  latter  of  whom  is  a  practicing  phyaician  in 
Salem. 

Denjamin  Cushing  Hudge  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  graduated  at  the  Lynn  High 
School.  He  aOerwards  entered  the  Institution  of 
Technology,  Doslon,  and  graduated  in  1867,  taking 
llK-ilrgri-eof  S.ll. 

Mr.  dishing  was  four  years  aaaistant  ngcnt  of  the 
Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  which  are  the 
largest  in  the  world.  He  started  the  selling  agency 
of  the  Dean  Steam-Pump  Company,  Boston,  and 
bulk  up  a  very  large  business,  was  then  called  to  the 
lkiaU>u  oflice  of  the  hydraulic  worka  of  Henry  U. 
Worthinglon,  becoming  their  New  England  aalee- 
agent,  increasing  their  business  five-fold,  in  addi- 
tion, organizing  and  conatructing  from  four  to  five 
large  water  companies  each  year,  and  is  now  officiat- 
ing ns  their  treasurer.  He  has  recently  been  elected 
the  president  and  director  of  Pascoag  and  Webster 
Ilailway  Company  of  Rhode  Island. 

EDWARD  8.  DAVIS.' 

Mr.  Davis  waa  bom  id  Lynn,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1808.  Hia  parents  were  Hugh  and  Elizabeth  (Bache- 
lor) Davis,  the  latter  being  a  descendant  from  Rev, 
Stephen  Bachelor,  firat  minister  of  the  Lynn  Church, 
settled  in  1682. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education 
partly  in  the  public  schools  of  Lynn  and  partly  in  the 
academy  ;  which  latter  he  Icli  in  1826,  Jlo  waa  soon 
after  ap)>uinled  clerk  of  Lynn  Mechanics'  Bank,  and 
in  that  position  remained  till  he  became  of  age.  Hia 
health  being  now  such  that  a  change  of  residence 
seemed  deBirable,  lie  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
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commenceil  biisiiieiia  as  &  commiasion  merchnat. 
There  he  remained  tilt  1833,  when  Nuliunt  Bank  was 
wtubtiiilied  ;  &iid  \mag  ufTered  &  jMMiitiun  iii  that  in- 
Atituiioii,  uccc]>lcd,  unit  returned  l»  liia  niitivu  plucc. 
Ill  Iho  liniik  uiiil  ill  Llir  tliii»ii  hitmniiicoOiim|iiiiiylii! 
cantinued  till  1S37,  and  then  raiiKned. 

Boon  after  Icnving  (lie  bank  he  lingnn  liuHiiiau  ns  n 
■hoetnanuracturcr,  but  rclinquiBheU  tliutniiii  returned 
to  the  institution  on  bting  Appointed  cusbicr,  und  re- 
mained till  it«  AlTuira  were  tinnll^  cloaed  up.  He 
then  spent  several  yours  uf  enforced  idlcnesa  on  ac- 
count of  ill  lieallli,  lliough  occupying  a  part  ol*  the 
time  as  book-keeper.  Siibsoqnontly  he  was  appointed 
loo  place  in  the  United  Stutea  Bonded  Warehouse, 
in  Doston.  In  ISlil  be  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the 
State  Auditor'))  ullicc,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  he  bos  reniuined  in  the  same  department, 
fllting  the  ofllues  ol'  firdt  und  second  clerk. 

Mr.  Diivia  wuu,  in  early  manhood,  suinething  of  n 
tnilitury  mun ;  was  in  18''ir>  clucluil  major  of  the  Itcgi- 
nicnt  of  Light  Infantry  attached  tu  the  Firal  llrigiidu 
of  Essex  County,  and  remained  in  coinniiwiou  us 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  moat  of  the  time  in 
command,  till  18-13. 
r  He  was  one  of  the  early  adherents  to  the  Anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  never  deserted  it.  The  "Lynn 
Colored  People's  Friend  Society "  was  organized  in 
1832,  having  "  for  ite  object  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  United  Slates,  the  improvement  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  free  blacks  and  the  acquisition 
to  the  Indiana  tind  blacks  of  iho  enjoyment  of  their 
natural  rights  in  an  equal  participation  of  civil  privi- 
leges with  white  men."  In  1835  this  society  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  eighty-live  members,  and  we 
find  Mr.  Davis  named  aa  eorreaponding  secretary. 

hi  1838,  being  an  active  member  of  the  old  Whig 
parly,  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  Iteprcacntative  to  the 
Ueneral  Court,  und  noun  ulWr  the  fiu'iniitiuii  of  our 
city  government  was  elected  tu  the  Council.  In  1852, 
'fiS,  '541  and  '57  ho  was  president  of  the  Common 
Council.  It  vraa  in  1859  and  1860  that  he  wua  culled 
to  fill  the  mayor's  chair,  and  down  to  the  lust  dale 
had  been  nix  years  ex-ofUcio  member  of  the  school 
committee.  In  1G3-1  he  was  commisaioned  as  a  notary 
public,  and  in  1837  as  a  Juatice  of  the  peace,  which 
laatoltlcehe  now  fills. 

In  his  roligioua  views  Mr.  Davis  has,  from  his  youth, 
been  u  conaiatent  lipiscopullim  ;  and  that  church  is  in- 
debted U>  him,  probubty,  more  than  to  any  other,  for 
its  establishment  in  this  pluce.  From  the  organization 
in  1834,  until  the  preaent  time,  he  has  continued  to 
manifest  his  devotion  to  her  by  labor  und  by  pecuniary 
contribution,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's  still 
continues  in  an  imjiortant  otltcial  position. 

During  hia  ad  in  in  iai  ration  aa  mayor  aevemi  jini- 
jects  of  public  interest  were  accomplished.  The  city 
debt  was  lunded;  the  first  street  railroad  located; 
the  more  aystcniatic  grading  of  the  public  schoola 
coniiucncedi    und   (lie  substitution  of  brrck  uchool- 


liouaes  for  those  of  wood  decided  on — two  of  tho 
former  nittlcrial  being  erected  while  ho  wu  in  office. 
Rut  |iorliB|is  the  most  notable,  at  least  the  most  stir- 
ring event,  was  the  great  shoomukera'  strike,  which 
rminiicnceil  in  l<'ebruary,  I»>1).  No  iiuinirreiiito  of  lliu 
kind  in  this  part  uf  the  country,  pri>bably,  over  beAire 
created  such  a  acnaiition.  The  whole  eoiintry  aoeined 
to  have  their  eyes  momentarily  turned  on  Lynn,  nnd 
Lbrougli  the  daily  journala  and  illustrated  weeklies 
her  UavaJI  was  magnified  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
what  was  dreamed  of  in  her  own  borders.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  serious  aRair,  and  reiiuirod  the  exercise 
of  pru<len1»  and  coolness  in  ila  management.  The 
city  was  in  a  ferment  fur  some  seven  weeks ;  proccs- 
sioiia  wore  frequently  moving  along  the  slreets;  large 
mceliiiga  were  hold ;  and  the  drum  could  be  beard  at 
almost  auy  hour.  Atler  ull,  however,  there  was  little 
actual  violence  committed.  The  object  of  the  striken 
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uumuly,  tliu  ohUiiuing  of  uiore  iidei|uiite 
tiou  fur  labor;  and  pcrha|ia,  on  llio  whole,  tlio  ncviir- 
reiice  waa  not  injiirioua  tu  tbu  gtinurul  interests  of  the 
place.  During  this  disturbance  Mayor  Davis,  by  hia 
l>rudcuco,  fureaigbl  and  forbearance,  often  oxcrcisoit 
against  the  strong  urgency  of  those  in  favor  of  more 
forcible  measures,  probably  saved  the  city  from  the 
odium  uf  violence,  and  himself  and  friends  from  last- 
ing r^rcts. 

The  habits  of  Mr.  Duvia  were  stnncwliat  retiring, 
and  ho  may  be  said  to  lead  the  life  of  a  thinker  quite 
as  much  as  tliat  of  nn  actor.  Having  a  taste  for 
literature,  he  has  collected,  doubtless,  the  largest  and 
most  vuluable  private  library  in  the  cityj  and  among 
hia  books  he  spends  many  pleasant  and  studious 
houra.  He  has  also  collected  a  variety  of  interesting 
objects  of  fine  art.  Agreeable  manners,  intelligence 
and  freediim  from  low  ]ircjndiciB  mark  his  daily 
walk ;  and  few  can  spend  iiiaiiy  hours  in  hia  sixaely 
and  not  feel  improved. 

In  183<i  he  married  Elvira,  daughter  of  Captain 
Natlianiel  and  Martha  (Chsdwell)  Newhull,  both  he- 
longing  to  old  Lynn  famillos,  hut  has  no  children. 

Mr.  Uavis  took  great  pride  in  the  Lymi  Public 
Library,  and  rendered  to  it  vuluable  service.  He 
was  first  elected  trustee  in  1878,  nnd  in  1880  beuanie 
chairman  of  tho  board,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  waa  a  member  of  tho  Hlatoric  Qciico- 
logical  Society,  itndof  llie  MiuuuLuhuHelts  Horticultural 
Society,  in  both  of  which  institutions  ho  manifested 
a  lively  interest.  His  acquaintance  with  public  men, 
authors,  urtials,  clergymen  and  politicians,  was  quite 
extended,  and  h's  corres|Hindence  very  large.  It  is 
said  he  preserved  a  copy  of  every  letter  he  has  written 
for  half  H  century.  Hia  death,  though  not  uaex|>ected, 
will  be  mmit  Hiiitrcrely  rrgrcKuil,  not  only  in  his  native 
city  but  by  many  in  distant  places.  Ii  maybe  said 
of  him  that  nil  hia  uequaintancea  were  hia  friends,  and 
the  death  of  auch  a  man  is  felt  as  a  loss  by  ihu  whole 
,ity. 
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Mr.  Davis  died  at  his  residence  on  Summer  Street, 
August  7, 1887,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 


8TI2PIIBN   N.   BRERD. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  Lynn*s  most 
honest  citizens.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity 
of  character,  independent  in  his  habits  of  thought, 
and  fearless,  though  not  ostentatious,  in  the  utter- 
ance of  his  opinions,  whether  those  opinions  had  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  public  approvul,  or  whether 
their  advocticy  subjected  him  to  the  adverse  criticism 
of  the  majority. 

He  naturally,  therefore,  took  kindly  to  the  reforms 
of  the  day,  carefully  discriminating  between  the  nar- 
row and  visionary  schemes  of  so-called  reformers,  and 
those  measures  of  social  improvement  that  base  their 
demands  upon  the  principles  of  justice  thac  appeal  to 
man's  uncorrnptcfl  niornl  sense.  His  wide  reading 
had  taught  Iiim  that  niajoritic*H  wcrcoflcn  wrong,  and 
that  of  necessity  reform  must  begin  with  the  minor- 
ity. Whatever  such  a  view  cost  him,  ho  was  willing 
to  bear. 

Accordingly  he  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
abolitionists  when  to  be  such  made  men  sneer  and 
raise  the  crv  of  fanatic.  While  he  well  knew  that 
the  world  would  not  hear  too  much  reform  at  once, 
he  rcalixed  that  such  an  essential  villainy  as  human 
slavery  struck  at  the  fundiinicnUil  rights  of  man. 
Therefore  he  was  a  (hirriHonian  abolitionist,  though 
never  suinding  on  the  extreme  non-voting  ground; 
being  a  deci<led  Whig  in  his  early  year.-*,  and  later  an 
earnpitt  supporter  of  the  Ilepublican  party.  No  com- 
promise must  be  made  with  slavery,  no  toleration 
must  be  given  to  it,  nothing  but  its  dcHtruction  would 
meet  the  demands  of  justice. 

Mr.  Breed  was  a  member  of  the  old  Silsbee  Street 
])cbating  Society,  so  famous  in  our  local  annals,  and 
occasionally  took  part  in  the  debates ;  but  he  usually 
preferred  to  listen.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
and  though  undemonstrative  in  its  manifestation,  the 
few  who  knew  him  well  saw  how  clearly  he  perceived 
the  incongruities  which  lie  at  the  root  of  man's  hu- 
morous instincts,  and  how  keenly  ho  appreciated  any 
demonstrations  that  presented  the  witty  side  of  hu- 
nnin  nature.  He  was  a  genial,  instructive  compan- 
ion. His  tenacious  memory  furnished  him  with  a 
storehouse  of  facts  and  reminiscences  running  back 
to  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

Mr.  Breed  was  born  and  bred  in  the  Quaker  com- 
munion, but  in  early  liTe  beaimeli  regular  attendant 
at  the  Unitarian  Church  just  then  organized,  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church,  when  he  at- 
tended the  ministry  of  Samuel  Johnson.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  again  attended  the  Unitarian 
Church.  He  never  dogmatized  in  matters  of  religion, 
feeling  assured  that  there  were  many  things  concern- 
ing it  which  he  did  not  know,  and  many  more  about 
which  there  was  more  or  less  uncertainty. 


His  prudent  habits  and  sound  judgment  gave  him 
marked  success  in  business.  He  took  charge  of  the 
lumber  trade  established  by  his  father— an  industry 
then  in  its  infancy — and  laid  the  foundations  of  what 
became  in  after  years,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  retail  lumber  establishments  in 
New  £ngland,  yielding  its  owner  an  ample  fortune. 
He  was  a  man  of  strict  business  integrity,  and  he  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  multitude  of  his  patrons, 
for  the  unpretending  kindness  of  his  manners,  and 
for  his  leniency  when  misfortune  made  them  his 
debtors. 

Mr.  Breed  was  a  son  of  James  and  Phebe  (Nichols) 
Breed,  and  was  born  in  1806.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Betsey  Breed,  and  had 
six  children,  viz. :  Mary  Elizabeth,  James  F.,  Albert 
H.,  Harriet  M.,  Stephen  F.  and  Ella  F.  Of  these 
four  are  living,  viz. :  James  F.,  Albert  H.,  Stephen 
F.  and  Harriet  M.,  now  Mrs.  Walcott  Mr.  Breed 
died  April  8,  1880. 


ISAAC  NBWHALL, 

One  of  Lynn's  prominent  and  widely-known  citizens, 
was  born  January  4,  1814,  and  died  February  22, 
1879.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn  and  of  Quaker  par- 
entage, his  mother  being  one  of  the  eminent  preach- 
ers of  that  denomination. 

Mr.  Newhall  was  greatly  instrumental  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  was  at 
all  times  interested  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the 
city,  beingamemberof  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1851 
and  1875  ;  and  the  present  success  of  many  institu- 
tions and  enterprises  in  Lynn  is  due  to  his  indefat- 
igable efforts,  particularly  the  building  of  the  Lynn 
City  Street  Railway,  of  which  he  was  a  director. 

He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  persever- 
ance. He  was  singularly  constituted  as  a  business 
man,  and  pursued  an  independent  course,  apparently 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  He  had  decided  opin- 
ions and  was  not  inclined  to  court  the  good  opinion 
or  the  favor  of  only  his  intimate  friends,  apparently 
courting  opposition,  and  he  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  combating  public  sentiment.  In  public 
and  local  affairs  he  interested  himself  earnestly,  hav- 
ing filled  various  public  positions,  rarely  going  with 
the  current,  at  times  advocating  sentiments  adverse 
to  those  expected  from  a  man  of  his  comprehension 
and  intelligence. 

He  was  unostentatious,  while  frugality  and 
abstemiousness  characterized  him  through  life, 
and  his  faith  in  the  future  welcomed  the  end. 
He  early  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  and  became 
one  of  Lynn's  largest  and  successful  manufiu^turers. 
Later  still,  after  machinery  became  necessary,  he 
kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  until,  becoming 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  operations,  he  gradu- 
ally left  the  shoe  business,  occasioned,  no  doubi,  by 
failing    health,  suflering  intensely   from   neuralgia. 
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vhich  no  medical  or  surgical  skill  could  allevUh). 
The  lost  Tew  weeks  of  his  life  were  weeks  ot  inteniie 
BuircrlDg,  wliicli  he  bore  with  remarkuble  patience  atid 
Chrisliaii  reaigiiutiun.  Nu  compluint  woultl  full  fruni 
hU  li|>B. 

Mr.  Nowhall  whs  twice  mnrrioil.  Ho  left  a,  widow 
and  live  childreo, 

JAME6  M.   NYK,    U.D. 

The  old  town  ofSuliabury,  one  of  the  must  hUloric 
•eclioDB  of  the  Commoiiwulth,  line  been  iirotilicii 
the  Dumber  of  her  sous  who  have  attnined  lionorAble 
Btiil  leitdiiig  positions  iiinoiig  their  I'cllow-mcn.  Such 
an  one  is  the  subject  uf  this  eketch — Dr.  Juines  M. 
Myo. 

Dr.  Nye  conic  to  I.ynn  in  1841  nml  OHtiibliahcd  him- 
self in  the  pmctice  of  hia  profession,  which  he  con- 
tinued with  wiirkcii  succemi  until  his  death,  lie  was 
ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  hi*  adopted  citjr,  and  all 
taeiLsurea  tending  to  advance  its  welfare  found  in  him 
an  cnrneat  advocate.  Hia  genial  disposilion,  large 
sympalhies  and  acknowledged  skill  in  his  profession, 
wiuu  gaiuvd  him  uii  oxiuiisive  prac lice,  and  hix  Inj- 
iievolunco  was  plainly  miuiifest  iu  the  large  uumliurs 
of  pour  people  whom  he  attended  profession  ally,  re- 
ceiving no  coinpeuBiition  except  that  arising  from  the 
inner  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  charily 
[ilciujing  to  himself  and  iu  nceunlancowith  the  di  vino 
Luachings  of  which  he  was,  tlirougU  life,  a  consistuul 
follower. 

Ur.  Nye  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  oducationul 
matters  and  served  for  several  years,  with  ability  and 
lioiior,  upon  the  school-board  ol  Lynn,  roMgning  his 
position  only  wheu  cinnpelled  to  by  the  pressure  of 
liis  professional  dutiut,  His  interest  in  matters  of 
education  was  not  alone  confined  to  Lynn,  but  ex- 
tended to  tlio  frocdmcn  of  llie  8<aitli,  for  whom  he 
aupjiorted  suverid  teachers  during  the  hist  years  of 
his  life. 

Dr.  Nyo  was  a  consistent  Christian,  and  during  his 
reaidcnce  of  thiny-one  years  in  Lynn  ho  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and  an  earnest  worker  Iu  its  behalf  lie  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-scliool  and  clerk  of  the 
kociely  fur  a  long  periiKl.  Modest  and  nuaasumiug 
in  his  disposition,  strictly  moral  in  his  character,  up- 
riglit  in  his  dealings  witli  olheni,  he  left  the  example 
Ufa  truu  (Jhrisiisn  gcnllcmun,  and  died  uue  oi  Lynu'a 
must  esteemed  and  honored  cilinens. 

Dr.  Nye  was  born  September  'iG,  1618,  and  died 
April  21,  1872.  He  married  Hannah  C.  Penslce,  of 
Nowton,  N.  II.,  June  2tl,  IKlL',  who  still  survives  him. 


JOHN    II.  Al.LRY. 
.lohii  il.  Alley  beloiit'j   to  one  of  tlie  oldest  Essex 
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nded  from  Hugh  Alley, 

i  brolliLT  ,I'>liM,  settled   in  Lynu  in  l(>a-l. 


Hugh  Alley  was  a  farmer,  and  exhibileil  tho  S 
energy,  activity  and  shtewdncss  whidi  have  charac- 
terised his  descendenla.     lie  is  betieveit  to  have  been 
the  first  to  take  up  hind,  and  settle  on  it.  In  that  part 
of  Lynn  which  is  now  Nalniul.    The  gmmirather  uutt 
Kreat-graudfather  of  Mr.  Alley  inhuritcd  I'liim  their 
ancestor  a  desire  for  the  iMisscssion  of  land,  and  wur6  \ 
the  largest  owners  of  that  kind  of  prO|>erty  in  Lynn. 
John  Alley,  ilic  father  of  Sir.  Alloy,  and  son  of  Hugh   ', 
Alley,  lived  in  Lynn,  as  did  all  his  anceston,  and  w 
a  thriving  business  man.  Ho  married  Mercy,  daughter  i 
of  Jonathan  BulTum,  of  Saleiu,  and  sister  of  the  lata  j 
Jonatlian  Itultuui,  of  Lynn,  who  for  many  yeata  warn  I 
one  of  its  hurioru<t  and  disitngiiishud  uitixeiis.     Mr,  j 
Alloy  was  boni  in  Lynn  January  7,  1817,  and  atr  1 
Uindotl  tlio  pnldio  H>'h<H>ls  i>r  Unit  t» wit.     At  lh«  ugai 
of  fuurteon  be  was  apjirentiued  to  a  shoe  maiiulaG--| 
turer,  and  at  nineteen  receivetl  the  gift  of  hJ»  lime,  I 
At  this  early  age  ho  displayoil  those  habits  of  industry  1 
aud  fidelity  which  have  niarkcil  every  step  of  hta    | 
successful  career.    ruHsessing  by  nature  a  clear  hotut, 
a  cool  temperament,  a  sound  intellect  aud  a  good 
judgment,  he   knew  that  to  succcwl  in  life,  industry 
and  lidolily  were  the  only  remaining  roijuisi 

Immediately,  or  soon,  after  the  cloao  of  his  appren- 
ticeship ho  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  purehasod    ' 
a  llatboat,  whieh  he  loaded  with  morclmudise  and   I 
curried  to  New  Orleans.     In  ao  yoiing  »  man   the  Ol_ 
tcrprise  and  skill   eescntial    tu   profilnhlu  resulls  in   I 
such   an    nodcitaking   are   unusual,     lint   they  wero    | 
pMsessed  by  Mr.  Alley,  aud  it  may  be  truly  said  that    | 
the  fruits  of  this  expedition,  with  the  lesson  of  sclf- 
rolinnue  which  it  taught  him,  laid  tho  foundation  of 
the  fortune,  which  he  has  siiieo  ucijulrcd. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  returned  to  Lyon  and 
began  the  nianufiicture  of  shoos.  Iu  ftve  years,  at 
Ihe  ago  of  twenty-six,  he  tvas  the  owner  of  tmu  of  Ihu 
largest  enterprises  in  a  city  full  of  active,  bold, 
shrewd  men,  with  whoJii  he  hiul  entered  ou  a  race  for 
wealth.  In  1847  he  eslabtishe<l  u  house  in  Uoston 
for  the  Bule  of  hides  and  Iciithcr,  and  was  the  ac- 
kiiowle<lgcd  peer  of  the  most  sueoessful  men  in  the 
trade.  At  various  times  he  has  been  the  senior  part- 
net  in  the  Drm  of  Alley,  Choate  &  Commings.  the 
firm  of  John  li.  Alloy  A  C,..  in  which  Urillin  Place. 
an  able  and  suecemful  man,  was  the  piirtiier,  and 
iiioru  recently  in  iho  lirm  of  Alloy  Itriw.  &  I'lace,  in 
which  tho  two  soiiu  of  Jlr.  Alley  and  Mr.  I'luee  wen 
tho  partners.  In  188(1  this  hut  lirm  was  dissolved, 
and  after  n  business  career  of  forty-eight  years  Mr! 
Alley  retired,  leavijig  with  his  forniL-r  partners  a 
Biieciul  capiUl  for  the  continuance  of  (ho  business. 
is  now  absent  on  a  Euroi)ean  tour,  enjoying  his 
first  vacation  in  a  life  of  sevouty  years,  free  from  the 
burdens  and  responsibilitiEs  of  n  biisinesa  which  re- 
quired his  eoustant  aud  consiientii.us  attention  and 
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Aside  from  his  legitimate  career  as  a  merchant,  he 
has  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  public  aflaim,  and 
in  largo  operations  involving  heavy  responsibilities*, 
requiring  heroic  courage,  and  promotive  of  the  wel- 
'  faro  and  growth  of  the  country.     In  his  earlier  years, 
before  the  birth  of   what  was  called   the  Free-Soil 
party,  in  1848,  ho  was  attached  to  the  Liberty  party, 
imbibing  as  he  did  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  with 
which  his  father  was  associated,  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments, which  never  abated  until,  by  the  proclamation 
of  President  Lincoln,  the  slave  was  made  free.    At  the 
rresidential  election  in  1848,  when  Martin  Van  Burcn 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams  were  the  Free-Soil  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President,  he  was  one 
of  the  candidates  for  electors  on  the  Free-Soil  ticket 
In  1851,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Bout- 
well,  he  was  one  of  the  Executive  Council.     In  1852 
he  was  in  the  State  Senate,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Railroads.    In  1853  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitntional  Goii  volition,  and  for  several 
years  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the 
Republican  State  (Central   (>>mmittcc.     In    1858   he 
was  chosen  Representative  to  Congress,  serving  four 
terms,  during  two  of  which  he  j)errormcd  with  indus- 
try and  ability  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post-Orticea  and  Post-Roads.     His  service  in 
Congress  covered  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  no 
man  of  the  IMa^sachusetts  delegation  was  more  de- 
voted and  faithful  to  public  duties.     His  speeches, 
Mnrngli   not  fiiMiucnt,  were   well-timed   and    always 
clear,  well -ex  pressed,  strong  and  persujisive.     Those 
more  worthy  than  others  of  mention  were  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  30th  of  April,  18G0,  vindicating  the 
Republican  party,  one  delivered  on  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  on   public  affairs,  one  delivered  January 
23,  1862,  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  one  on  the 
6th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  on  the  Treasury 
Note  Bill. 

Mr.  Alley  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  re- 
markable qualities  of  John  A.  Andrew.  Mr.  Andrew 
had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representative 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  winter  of  1860,  and  was  little 
known  by  the  |>eople  at  largo  until,  in  the  latter  )>art 
of  the  session,  Caleb  Cushing,  who  was  a  member,  took 
occasion,  in  a  speech  as  remarkable  for  beauty  of  dic- 
tion and  powerful  logic  as  for  its  peculiar  spirit  and 
sentiment,  to  arraign  the  Republican  party  for  a  want 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union.  As  when  llayne  delivered 
his  eloquent  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stat£B,  and  Massachusetts  men  wondered  how  and  by 
whom  he  would  be  answered,  so  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  listened  with  amazement  to 
this  Democratic  champion,  and  though  they  knew  he 
must  be  answered,  they  knew  not  from  whose  lips  the 
answer  would  come.  But  they  were  not  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  Afler  the  recess  at  the  noonday 
hcmr  John  A.  Andrew  rose,  as  Webster  rose  in  the 
Senate,  with  the  assured  air  of  defiance  on  his  brow, 
but  with  his  clansmen  full  of  doubt.     But  the  power 


and  eloquence  were  in  him,  and  the  time  had  for  the 
first  time  come  for  their  full  display.  It  is  sufficient 
to  siy  that  with  a  triumphant  oratory  rarely  heard 
Mr.  Cushing  was  answered,  and  the  party  of  which 
from  that  time  John  A.  Andrew  was  the  champion 
was  nobly  vindicated.  In  the  autumn  of  thr.t  year 
he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  defending  from  attacks,  made  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Alley  said,  in  his  speech  of  January,  1861 : 
"  Massachusetts  has  had  twenty-one  Governors  since 
the  adoption  of  her  State  Constitution,  in  1780,  all  of 
them  able  and  distingui'«hed,  sfnneof  them  illustrious, 
but  in  ever}'thing  which  constitutes  true  greatness  of 
character  and  mind,  i^ot  one  among  them  all,  in  my 
judgment,  was  the  superior  of  John  A.  Andrew." 

This  encomium,  as  extravagant  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  showed  Mr.  Alley  to  possess  an  insight  into 
character  then  shared  by  few,  so  far  as  Andrew  was 
concerned,  and  his  words  have  been  more  than  vindi- 
cated in  the  universal  judgment  of  men. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Alley  from  Congress  he 
has  been  engaged  with  others  in  largo  railroad  enter- 
]>riHes  in  the  West  and  South.  His  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacific  is  well  known,  and  since  the  com- 
pletion of  that  gigantic  undertaking  he  has  been 
more  especially  interested  in  railroad  extensions  in 
Iowa  and  Texas.  Mr.  Alley  is  one  of  that  body  of 
courageous  men  to  whose  capital  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  development  of  a  vast  section,  which, 
without  facilities  of  travel  and  transportation,  would 
be  still  looking  to  the  future  for  its  prosperity  and 
wealth.  Nor  has  the  investment  of  his  capital  been 
confined  to  railroads.  He  has  become  also  largely 
connected  with  land  property  in  New  Mexico,  and  is 
to-day  the  largest  owner  in  three  ranches  which  to- 
gether contain  more  than  forty  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  is  a  very  wealthy 
man,  and  that  his  wealth  is  exceeded  by  that  of  few 
in  the  State. 


EDWARD  NEWIIALL. 

Edward  Newhall,  son  of  John  and  Delia  (Breed) 
Newhall,  was  born  in  Lynn,  July  22,  1822.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends,  and  his 
early  education  was  received  at  the  Friends'  Institute, 
in  Providence.  In  1845  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols,  since  distinguished  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  Bloom ingdale  Lunatic 
Asylum,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Ho  afterwards 
entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1848.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in 
Europe  attending  lectures  and  walking  the  hospitals 
in  Paris  and  as  a  student  in  the  famous  Lying-in 
Hospital  of  Dublin.  In  1850  he  returne<l  home  and 
settled  in  Lynn,  where  his  thorough  medical  educa- 
tion and  devotion  to  his  profession  soon  secured  to 
him  a  wide  reputation  and  practice.  He  is  held  in 
no  less  esteem  by  his  professional  brethren  than  by 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  has  been  presi- 
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dentorboLh  the  Eascx  SouUi  Medical  Society  end 
thv  Lynn  Mcdicul  ABaociiition. 

He  miirried,  OcUiber  23,  1SS3,  BliiaF.  Beaumont, 
of  Canton,  Muss.,  who  iliol  in  June,  1870,  liitviiig 
been  Iho  mutlicr  til'  tliruu  aont  itiid  one  dntigliLcr. 
Id  187S  ho  inHrrieil  Mra.  H.  A.  (Fiuld)  Siiundonon, 
of  Quincy,  Mnss.,  by  whom  be  liad  twn  anna  nntl  ii 
daughter.  i)r.  Newhiill,  now  lixly-livu  ycnn  i>f  iige, 
U  still  p(tMCiMcd  ofik  )jliyiiiuii1  nnd  iiionC>l  vi^ir  which 
yean  have  not  iin[iuirud,  tmd  be  neither  seeks  nor 
needs  nny  relaxntiun  from  hiscoiitiiiuuueuiid  arduous 
profeBaionnl  work. 

His  HCMixl  son,  HerUrt  William,  A.M.,  M.D. 
(narv.),  Ih  usiK)cii)ti:d  witli  liim  in  pmutice. 


Edward  Winalow  Hiiiuks  was  born  in  BuckHport, 
Me.,  May  30,  1830.  He  wn»  the  sou  of  Captain  Eli- 
ehu  Hiiicka,  wlio  wlib  iiorn  in  PrOTincetowii,  Masa., 
8e[il«mber  28, 1800,  and  who  won  lust  at  aca  Janiiiiry 
14,  1831.  In  1802  llie  Tutlier  of  Elj^ihu  roinovml  with 
Ilia  family  to  Buckatown  (noir  Buckaport),  and  there 
Klialin  wua  brought  up,  and  ninrrii<d,  OL-tobcr  9, 
1824,  p:tiznbcth  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Ephraim  and 
Hannah  (Rich)  Wentwortta,  of  Orrin^n,  Me.,  and 
hiid  the  following  chihlritn:  Temperance  Ann,  April 
S3,  1820;  Elisha  Albert,  May  1,  1828;  Edward  Wina- 
low,  Miiy  30, 1830. 

Tlio  father  of  Elishii  was  Elishn  Hincks,  who  was 
l>orn  in  Truro,  Mnsa.,  July  14,  1774,  and  died  in 
North  Buckaport,  Me.,  March  15,  18r)l.  To  early 
life  he  followed  the  sea,  but  in  April,  1802,  he,  with 
Ids  fumily  and  brothers,  Winslow  and  Juasc,  removed 
from  Provincetown,  where  they  then  lived,  U»  Bucka- 
town  (now  Buckaport),  Me.  Tlierc  he  iHiught  wild 
liind,  which  he  cleiiruti  and  improved,  and  on  which 
Lo  died.  He  married  Rrat,  in  March,  17'>Hi,  Toinper- 
nnce,  daughter  of  Sylvanua  and  Hannah  (Cote) 
Smith,  of  Eiislhum,  M^uh.,  and  hud  Anna,  born  in 
Frovincetown  Jaiiuory  11,  1707.  He  married  second, 
December  22,  17'J9,  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Anna  (Rich)  Trent,  of  Truro,  and  had  Elishii,  Hcptem- 
ber  28,  1800  ;  Temperance  Smitli,  born  in  Buckaport 
June  24,  1803;  Miiry,  July  30,  1805 ;  Siimh,  January 
80,  1807  ;  William  Trent,  March  30,  I80i);  Sylvauua 
Trent,  Novotnher  21,  1810;  Hannnh,  August  0,  1812; 
Naomi,  Muy  IG,  181(i;  lOzokiel  Franklin,  August  10, 
1820.  . 

The  father  of  tlie  Inst  Eiieha  wns  Siimuel  Hinckes, 
who  witH  born  in  rortsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  1728, 
and  iihortly  removed  with  his  fnlhet  to  Bnaton,  and 
there  Ijv<h1  until  17ri:i.  lie  allcrwanla  taught  w^hool 
in  Truro,  where  he  miirrieil,  about  17l><i,  Busanna, 
daughter  of  Jonulhnii  Uyer,  uf  Tniro,  and  where  he 
continued  to  live  until  1795,  when  he  removed  U> 
Buckuport,  nnd  tiiere  died  in  180C. 

The  fatlior  ofSainuel  was  Captain  Samuel  Hhickea, 
wiio  wna  born  in  I'orianiouth,  N.  II.,  at  an  unknown 


duie,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701.  In  1716, 
while  a  resident  in  Portainoitth,  lie  waa  sent  oi 
IteprcsentJilive  of  tlie  pruvinue  of  Now  Humpihire  to 
the  Indiana  at  tho  oiistward,  was  a  i-aptitin  in  the  In- 
dhiu  wnm  nnd  coniinaudud  Kort  Mary,  at  Wiutvr  Har- 
bor, from  1722  to  1727,  when  he  reniovctl  to  Ikulon. 
Hu  ilied  in  Portomouth  ahortly  allur  1753,  Ho  mor- 
rie<l  Klixiibcth  (Winsluw)  Svott,  a  widow,  pruvioua  tq 
1715.  Elixabcth  Winiluw  wua  a  diinghter  uf  l^lwnrd 
and  Eliialieth  (Hutchinson)  Winalow,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  Winslow,  who  married  Mury  Chil-  i 
ton,  one  of  the  pasaeugen  in  the  "  Mayltower". 

The  father  of  the  last  Samuel  waa  Juhn  Hinckn, 
who  came  from  England  about  l(i70,  who  wiu  Couu- 
cilnr  for  the  province  of  New  Ilanipabire  and  awia- 
litnt  in  the  Court  uf  Chnnecry  rriim  lliWI  to  Muy  -JTi, 
lG8fi,  when  he  became  a  Oouticilur  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Prexidont  Joaeph  Dudley,  having  l>een  named 
for  the  oflicti  by  James  the  Second,  in  hia  conintiasion 
to  Dudley,  dated  October  8, 1083.  He  was  aleo  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Plena  and  General  Sesaioiia  ill 
N^w  Hampahire  frouk  ItiSH  to  UiSU.  In  l<i<J2  ho  was 
named  as  Councilor  of  Now  Hampshire  and  made 
prcaidcnt  of  the  Council.  In  ICSKI  he  wua  npjiointed 
chief  justice  of  tho  Superior  Court,  and  rumnined  in 
olBce  aa  Councilor  and  chief  justice  until  1708.  Ho 
wna  living  in  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  in  17212,  and  had  da- 
coiiHcd  April  26,  1734.  He  married,  at  an  unknown 
dale,  Elixnlicth,  daughter  uf  NalhanicI  and  Chria- 
tinn  Kryor,  and  hod  I&unuel,  a  daughter  who  married 
a  Groaa,  Cliristian,  Itnrbarn,  Hariih  und  (irobably 
Elizabeth. 

Edward  Winslow  Hinuka,  tlicaubject  of  this  sketch, 
having  rcceiveil  the  rudimenta  of  hl^  educatinn  in 
the  public  aclioolaorhia  native  town,  in  1845,  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  removed  Ihim  f  tucksgtort  to  Bangor, 
Mo.,  where  hu  nerved  na  an  apprentice  in  the  ollice 
of  tho  Bangor  Jhiili/  Whig  and  Courier  until  184<J, 
when  ho  removed  (o  Boston,  where  ho  was  engaged 
in  the  printing  and  publlBliing  huaiuesa  until  tB5li. 
He  waa  a  llepreaeututive  from  the  city  of  Haaton  in 
the  Lcgialnlurc  of  1855,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  from  the  Third  Ward. 
Early  in  1806  he  was  nppoioto<,l  a  clerk  in  tho  oflice 
of  the  secretary  of  tho  commonwealth  of  Masaachu- 
sella,  and  prepared  fur  publication  the  State  cenaiia 
of  1855.  He  remained  in  the  secrctary'a  office  until 
(be  firing  ujiuu  Fort  SumUsr,  employing  hia  luisure 
houra  in  the  study  of  law,  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing that  hia  profeasion,  being  encoumgcd  nnd  assisted 
in  his  purpose  by  Hon.  Anaon  Burlingame,  of  whom 
ho  was  uu  ardent  friend  and  supporter.  Having  re- 
mnvoil  to  Lynn  iu  l.S.'ili,  he  waa  clioacn  lilirariun  of 
tho  Lynn  Library  AHaoeiHLiim,und  until  the  outbreak 
of  Ihu  wnr  actively  promotetl  Iho  inleresia  of  that  or- 
ganization, whoau  collectiiin  of  books  au1ise4|uently 
became  the  nuclena  of  the  present  Public  Libniry  in 
that  city.  He  wna  also  prominently  cnuncctol  with 
the  Sabljaili-acliool  of  the  KIiki   lln|)tist  Church  iu 
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Lynn.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1859,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  MassachuBetts 
Militiii, — the  Fjs8ex  County  regiment. 

This  ap|M)intmo.nt,  trivial  as  it  no  doul)t  8ceme<l  at 
the  time,  proved  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  and 
was  the  opening  door  to  a  military  career  in  which 
he  won  lasting  fame. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  placed  by  this 
appointment  in  a  position  whose  duties  he  had  per- 
formed with  enthusiasm,  and  from  which  be  could 
reasonably  hope  to  receive  advancement.  On  the 
18th  of  December,  18G0,  he  wrote  to  General  Ander- 
son, then  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the  following 
letter,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  the  first  volun- 
teer of  the  war : 

"  BovroN,  Deeemher  18,  1800. 

**lfAJOB  AllDKBflOlf,  U.  8.  A^ 

*'  Oommaudtng  Fori  tlomUrU : 

"  Major  :  In  cum  of  Attack  upon  yonr  commiind  by  the  Stiito  (or 
wnnliMm  nntion)  (irStiiiili  Ointliiin,  will  ytiii  Im  nt  liberty  to  nccoiit  vol- 
iinlnrm  til  ni(i  hi  Ihn  tlnrotir^  uf  Kurt  MtMilirlo  7 

**  I  am  cuiifltUnit  that  a  larRO  XxuXy  of  voliiiitoors,  from  thin  Ticinlty, 
ran  Im  put  nlhiiit  nt  nhort  nnllce  toaid  In  tho  ilRftMirn  of  the  |KMi  cn- 
tnwtrd  to  your  conintiUHi,  if  nticotMHy  ahall  tlonmiiil  aiMl  the  antliorilicfl 
permit  it. 

*'  In(1oo<l,  thn  nmn  who  hnvo  rcimatoilly  n^pondoil  to  tho  call  of  tho 
anihoritics  to  protect  the  ofllcrrB  oftho  Inw  in  tiiclr  work  of  accnrlng  to 
tho  owneni,  from  whuni  it  liad  ciwaitod,  thn  chattel  proimrty  of  the 
Sonth,  will  norcr  lu«itato  to  ro8|K>nd  to  a  call  to  aid  a  meritorious  ofllcer 
of  «>nr  Feilornl  Kcpublic,  who  In  oiipigcd  not  only  in  protecting  our  na- 
tional prii|icrty,  hut  in  defending  tho  honor  of  our  country  and  tho  lives 
of  our  rountrymen. 

"  1  liavo  tho  honor  to  bo,  nir,  your  olMMliont  ncrvant  to  conininnd. 

"  KnWAKIt   W.    lltNKN, 

•* !«/  Unit,  nnd  Atljt.  Hth  Itrgt.  Hhiui.  \%4.  Jl/i/.*' 

"  Fort  Moultrir,  R.  C,  Deetmher  24,  18G0. 
"LiEirrKNANT  En.  W.  IIikks. 

•*  A^l.  Sth  Jtegt.  Man.  Vol  MUUia : 

*'8tR  :  I  thank  yon,  not  only  fur  mj-aelf,  but  for  tho  brave  little  baud 
that  are  under  mo,  for  your  very  welcumo  letter  of  tho  18th  inst.,  ask* 
ing  whothor,  in  cane  I  nni  attnrkod,  T  would  l>e  at  liliorty  to  accept  vul* 
nnlccr  aid  in  the  defence  of  Kui-t  Moultrio. 

*•  When  I  inform  yon  that  my  garrison  consists  of  only  sixty  effective 
men;  that  we  are  in  a  very  indifferent  work,  the  walls  of  which  are 
only  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  that  we  have  within  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yanls  of  our  walls  sand  hills  which  command  our  work,  and 
afford  admirable  sites  for  batteries  and  the  finest  covers  for  sharp-shoot- 
ers; and  that,  besides  this,  tliere  are  numerous  houses,  some  of  them 
within  pistol-shot,  yon  will  at  once  see  that  if  attacked  by  a  force  headed 
by  any  one  but  a  rdniplcton,  thoro  is  scarce  a  pomibilily  of  our  being 
able  to  hold  out  long  cnuugh  tu  onahio  uur  friends  to  conto  to  our  suc- 
cor. 

"  Oome  what  la/qr,  /  thatt  ever  bear  la  grnt^fml  remembroMee  ffomr  gaUa$U, 

year  httnume  oj'er. 

**  I  aro,  very  flncerely,  yoffni, 

**IU>BKRT  AMDKRAON, 

"  Jfcyor  M  AriiUery,  U.  8.  A.'* 

*«84  Br.  UAmK*t  Plaob,  Jaly  6,  1866. 

"General  K.  W.  Hiiirs: 
*«  Dear  Sir:  ••         ••••••• 

*'  Tour  letter,  wliich  I  received  two  days  beforv  I  mored  over  to  Fort 

Snmtor,  was  the  first  proffer  of  aid  which  was  made  mo  whilst  In 

Oharleaton  llarbor. 

"  ItaspoctfnII/,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

"ItonERT  Anpekson, 

*'Mt^or  acnend  V.  8.  A.** 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  when  the  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  hastened  to 
Boston,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Governor  An- 
drew, and  at  the  same  time  urged   the  acceptance  of 


the  Eighth  Regiment  as  a  part  of  the  contingent  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  called  for  by  the  President.  His 
offer  of  service  was  accepted,  and  his  request  at  once 
complied  Willi.  Under  orders  promptly  issued,  he, 
that  evening,  rode  to  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly  and 
Marblehead,  and  despatched  messenger  to  Newbury- 
port  and  Gloucester,  notifying  the  various  companies 
of  his  regiment  to  rendezvous  in  Boston  for  instant 
duty.  The  next  morning,  April  16th,  he  marched 
into  Faneuil  Hall  with  three  companies  from  Mar- 
blehead, the  first  troops  in  the  country  en  route  for 
tho  seat  of  war. 

On  the  17th  of  April  he  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which  marched 
on  the  18th  for  Washington.  At  Annapolis,  Md.,  on 
the  2l8t  of  April,  a  detachment  from  the  regiment, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Hincks,  boarded  the  frig- 
ate "  Constitution,"  then  lying  aground,  and  first  light- 
ening her  of  her  guns,  fiontod  her  and  worked  her  to 
sea.  Leaving  tho  ship  at  midnight,  ho  learned  the 
next  morning  from  Genenil  Butler  that  Colonel  Lef- 
fcrts,  oftho  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  had,  after 
consultation  with  his  officers,  declined  to  advance  his 
command  and  take  possession  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  Railroad,  through  apprehension  of  an 
overpowering  rebel  force.  He  at  once  said  to  General 
Butler:  "Give  me  the  selection  of  two  companies  for 
the  purpose  and  I  will  perform  the  duty."  He  was 
at  once  placed  in  command  of  a  detachment  consist- 
ing of  (yapliiiii  Knott  V.  Martin's  Marblehead  coni- 
ptiiiy,  CapUiiii  Geo.  T.  Newhairs  I/ynn  company  and 
several  picked  men,  engineers  and  mechanics  from  other 
companies  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Hodges,  of 
Newbury  port,  and  marched  to  the  station,  of  which 
he  took  possession,  with  the  rolling  stock,  materials, 
books,  p}i|K;r8,  etc.,  there  found.  Without  delay  he 
began  the  work  of  repair  on  the  engines  and  track, 
the  former  having  been  disabled  and  the  latter  seri- 
ously broken  up.  During  the  first  day  an  advance 
of  five  miles  was  made,  and  after  a  night's  bivouce 
the  work  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the  road 
was  in  running  order.  For  this  service  the  regiment 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress  in  the  following  re- 
solve: 

"  TlIIRTY-SRVRimi  OONORRn,   VlRST  SkSSION. 

"GoNORRas  or  thr  UiirrRD  Statmintiir  Houu  or  lUi*RiaiBirrATivM. 

•*J«4r81, 1861. 
**0n  nioUon  of  Mr.  Lovi>Joy  : 

**Jtmolgedf  That  the  tlianks  of  this  Ilonao  aro  hereby  prMentod  to  Uio 

Rlghth  Regiment  of  MasnehnaeUR  Volnnteors,  for  Uieir  alaeril/  In  ra- 

ipunding  to  the  call  of  tiie  PresldeDl,  and  for  the  energy  and  patrioUam 

displayed  by  them  In  sarmoanUng  obstacles  upon  aea  and  land,  which 

traitors  had  Interpoaed  tn  Impede  their  prugresi  to  the  defeooa  of  the 

National  Gapltal. 

"Galuriia  a.  Orow, 

"  B^^eatmr  of  the  Itcmm  •/  ReprmmOaUtm, 
"  AlUai  : 

"Km.  Ktiikkiinir, 

••  (JUrk:* 

Reaching  Washington  on  the  26th  of  April,  Colonel 
Hincks  was  that  day  appointed  a  second  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  in  the  regular  army,  the  only  rank  in 
which,  at  that  time,  an  officer  could  enter  tho  regular 
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Lynu.  Od  the  18th  of  August,  1859,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Militiii, — the  l*)fl8ex  County  regiment. 

This  appointment,  trivial  as  it  no  doubt  seemed  at 
the  time,  proved  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  and 
was  the  opening  door  to  a  military  career  in  which 
he  won  lasting  fame. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  placed  by  this 
appointment  in  a  position  whose  duties  he  had  per- 
formed with  enthusiasm,  and  from  which  be  could 
reasonably  hope  to  receive  advancement.  On  the 
18th  of  December,  18G0,  he  wrote  to  General  Ander- 
son, then  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the  following 
letter,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  the  first  volun- 
teer of  the  war : 

**  BovroN,  December  18,  1860. 
"UAJom  AiiDKBgoif,  U.  8.  A^ 

"  OomwMudlng  Fort  ilouUrU : 

"Major:  In  cane  of  nttnck  npon  your  command  by  the  Stato  (or 
wmilrMm  nntitin)  nrS«tutli  ('•nmliitn,  will  ymi  1m  nt  liborty  to  nccopt  vol- 
iinlnpni  U>  aiil  in  llin  tlcrimr-o  uf  Kui-t  Mttiillrio  7 

'*  I  am  cunflclunt  that  a  larice  iMMly  of  volnntcore,  front  thin  Ticinity, 
can  iNt  |nit  nlltiiit  at  n\u*rt  noliira  t4)  nidin  Ihn  dormcn  of  the  |inNt  rn- 
tniMtml  to  your  command,  if  nnccftiity  Hhall  doninml  and  Iho  antlioriUce 
permit  it. 

*'  IndcofI,  thn  mnn  who  have  ro|)«ato«lly  mi|>ondc4l  to  the  call  of  the 
anthoritica  to  protect  Iho  ofUcprB  tif  tho  Inw  in  their  work  of  eccnring  (o 
the  owners,  from  whom  it  had  citctpfMl,  (hn  chntlol  proimrty  of  the 
Sonth,  will  never  lipaitato  to  rc8|w>nd  to  a  call  to  aid  a  meritorious  ofllcvr 
of  o«ir  Feiloral  Kcpnblic,  who  is  oiiRngud  not  only  in  protecting  our  na- 
tiofial  pritfiorty,  hut  in  defending  tlio  honor  of  our  country  and  tho  lives 
of  onr  countrymen. 

'*  1  have  tlto  honor  to  bo,  sir,  your  ol»o«liont  wrvant  to  commnnd. 

"  KinVAKM   W.    lIlNKR, 

*•  )»t  lintl.  nNt(  yUyt.  m  Itrgl.  JIhiM.  l',d.  JI/»/." 

"Fort  Noui.trir,  8.  C,  December  24,  1800. 
"LlSUTKNANT  Ed.   W.    IIiNKS. 

**AifL  Sth  Itegt.  Man.  Vol.  MUUia: 

**SiR :  I  Uiank  yon,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  brave  little  band 
that  are  under  me,  for  your  very  welcome  letter  of  tho  18th  Inst.,  ask- 
ing  whether,  in  case  I  am  attnckml,  T  would  lie  at  lilierty  to  accept  vol- 
unteer aid  in  the  defence  of  Kort  Moultrie. 

"  When  I  inform  you  that  my  garrison  consists  of  only  sixty  effective 
men ;  Uiat  we  are  in  a  very  indiflerent  work,  the  walls  of  which  are 
only  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  that  we  have  within  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  of  onr  walls  ssnd  hills  which  command  our  work,  and 
afford  admirable  sites  for  batteries  and  the  finest  oovera  for  sharp-shoot- 
ers; and  that,  betides  this,  there  are  numerous  honsea,  some  of  them 
within  pistol-shot,  yon  will  at  once  see  that  if  attacked  by  a  force  headed 
by  any  one  but  a  nimploton,  thoro  is  scarce  a  possibility  of  our  being 
able  to  hold  out  long  enough  to  enable  onr  frivnds  to  come  to  our  suc- 
cor. 

**  Oome  what  la/qr,  /  AaU  ever  bear  Im  gml/^fml  remembraiiee  ffomr  gattanlf 

f/emr  knmame  qfer. 

**  I  am,  very  slnceroly,  yours, 

*'  BoBKRT  Anderson, 

*' Jfcyor  ls<  AriOUrp,  U.  8.  if.'* 

"84  9r.  Mark's  Plaob,  Julg  6,  18G6. 

"Grnbrai.  K.  W.  IIinrs: 
"DrarSir:  ••         ••••••• 

*'Tour  letter,  which  I  received  two  days  before  I  mored  over  to  Fort 

Sumter,  was  the  titwt  proffer  of  aid  which  was  made  me  whilst  in 

Oharleston  Harbor. 

"  Raspoctfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Koiirrt  Ani»rkson, 

"3fit/or  Genertd  U.  8.  A.** 

On  the  l/>th  of  April,  1861,  when  the  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  hastened  to 
Boston,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Governor  An- 
drew, and   at  the  same  time  urged   the  acceptance  of 


the  Eighth  Regiment  as  a  part  of  the  contingent  of 
fifleen  hundred  men  called  for  by  the  President.  His 
offer  of  service  was  accepted,  and  his  request  at  once 
complied  wilh.  Under  orders  promptly  issued,  he, 
that  evening,  rode  to  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly  and 
Marblehead,  and  despatched  messenger  to  Newbury- 
port  and  Gloucester,  notifying  the  various  companies 
of  his  regiment  to  rendezvous  in  Boston  for  instant 
duty.  The  next  morning,  April  16th,  he  marched 
into  Faneuil  Hall  with  three  companies  from  Mar- 
blehead, tho  first  troops  in  the  country  en  route  for 
the  scut  of  war. 

On  the  17th  of  April  he  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which  marched 
on  the  18th  for  Washington.  At  Annapolis,  Md.,  on 
the  21st  of  April,  a  detachment  from  the  regiment, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Hincks,  boarded  the  frig- 
ate "Constitution,"  then  lying  aground,  and  first  light- 
ening her  of  her  guns,  floated  her  and  worked  her  to 
sea.  Leaving  the  ship  at  midnight,  he  learned  tho 
next  morning  from  General  Butler  that  Colonel  Lef- 
fcrta,  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  had,  after 
consultation  with  his  oflicers,  declined  to  advance  his 
command  and  take  possession  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  Railroad,  through  apprehension  of  an 
overpowering  rebel  force.  He  at  once  said  to  General 
Butler:  "Give  me  the  selection  of  two  companies  for 
the  purpose  and  1  will  perform  the  duty."  He  was 
at  once  placed  in  command  of  a  detachment  consist- 
ing of  (yup(4iin  Knott  V.  Martin's  Marblcliead  com- 
pany, CupUiin  Geo.  T.  Ncwliall's  I^ynn  company  and 
several  picked  men,  engi  nccrs  and  mechanics  from  other 
companies  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Hodges,  of 
Newburyport,  and  marched  to  the  station,  of  which 
he  took  possession,  with  the  rolling  stock,  materials, 
books,  papers,  etc.,  there  found.  Without  delay  he 
began  the  work  of  repair  on  the  engines  and  track, 
the  former  having  been  disabled  and  the  latter  seri- 
ously broken  up.  During  the  first  day  an  advance 
of  five  miles  was  made,  and  after  a  night's  bivouce 
the  work  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the  road 
was  in  running  order.  For  this  service  the  regiment 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress  in  the  following  re- 
solve: 

*' TniRTY-SRVRimi  OoNORRn,  First  Sxmion. 

"GoNORRas  or  tur  UNtTRn  Statrsintiir  Uousb  or  RRrRiwBirrATivM. 

**J«4r81,1801. 
"On  nioUon  of  Mr.  Lovi>Joy : 

"lleeoleedf  That  the  tlianks  of  this  IIoiiso  are  hereby  prewntod  to  Uie 

Bif  hth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  for  tiieir  alacrity  In  ra- 

spondinf  to  the  call  of  the  PresldenI,  and  for  the  enernr  and  patriotism 

displayed  by  them  in  surmountiof  obstacles  upon  ssa  and  land,  which 

traitors  had  interposed  tn  Impede  their  pn^ress  to  the  defence  of  the 

National  Capital. 

"Galusiia  a.  Orow, 

**  i^psoXw  of  the  Home  of  RepreeenUtUeee, 
'*  Atteet  : 

**Km.  Kthkuiinir, 

••  Clerk:* 

Reaching  Washington  on  the  26tli  of  April,  Colonel 
Hincks  was  that  day  appointed  a  second  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  in  the  regular  army,  the  only  rank  in 
which,  at  that  time,  an  officer  could  enter  tho  regular 


insTony  of  essex  county,  MASsAcnusEi-rs. 


Bervke.  From  the  itnle  of  his  entrance  into  the 
legtilar  army  liia  milllnry  hiatory  is  borne  on  tlie 
TccordB  i>f  the  office  ot  the  B^jutsnt-genernl,  as  fol- 
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Such  )3  the  record  borne  on  the  pnges  of  the  army 
booliH,  mid  no  nnmitivc  uoiild  ict  fortli  Ihp  militnry 
liroof  Cienuriil  IlincbH  bo  ulenrly  ikiid  uiixjuoiiLly  lut 
thcao  nuthoritulivo  words.  Aaiile  from  tbo  loadin); 
wull'kniiwii  gtiiLTiilii  111'  llic  wiiT,  Tuw  ollkcra  cim  buHat 
of  n  more  vnried  and  giillaitt  and  uticful  career. 

In  concluding  ihc  narrative  of  the  war  experience 
or  Generul  Hincka,  while  the  repeated  testimony  of 
hia  BUpcrior  ulTicera  in  their  generul  orders  to  hisgut- 
lantry  will  hooinittud,  the  list  oriiattk^  in  which  he 
WMB  L^ngHged  muat  not  Tail  to  be  niontioncd. 

April,  1WVJ  ,  ,.<l  .  >-      'I-       '      I    V  1.  tHri;riUrlhik>,Jui.al,illiyj; 

'tIakUroTo,  .1.11.  i   ' -.  ii.u:!,  Juua  Bl,  IBIll;  llBn«>'> tUa- 

llun,  Juno^'i.  -.'        ■■    ■  '    '..ii.Juna  Wi,  l«u;  Gluulala,  Juua 

3U,  l8U2;(:hii[><i|ii    -'i.i  I.  l-i.^  :»mUi  MoniiUln,Saplanili.rU, 

VUti;   Ar.llcUiii,   S'l.t.'NLUT   Id  ,,.,.!  17,  IBSi;    lU^lur'a  >-ur.ii,  Jui.a  I^, 


ThcBcrvicea  orOenpral  Hincka  after  the  wu  wen 
only  less  important  than  those  during  its  contin 
ancc.  Under  Qeneral  Sickles  and  Gcnonil  Canby 
the  aid  he  rendered  in  perfecting  and  carrying  out 
the  reconstruction  lucaHnres  nf  the  government  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  forming  what  waa  called 
til u  Second  Military  District,  was  rucognixol  by  his 
snperior  oflicetM  as  elDcieut  and  valuable. 

On  the  15th  of  Decvinbcr,  1870,  the  general  wau  re- 
tired from  active  service  upon  the  full  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  United  States  Array  on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle,  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  1S72,  ha 
wu  appoioteil,  by  the  board  uf  inunngers  of  the 
Nnliunul  Homes,  doputy-goveniur  uf  the  Soutliem 
Itrancb  of  NiitionnI  lluniee,  iit  Hampton,  Va.  On 
tlie  Ist  of  January  following  ho  Wlis  trunaferrcd  to 
the  Northwestern  Branch,  near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
resigneil  October  1,  ISSO. 

Allcr  the  risigniilion  of  his  (Hiaition  oh  depnly- 
governor  of  the  National  Home  nt  Milwaukee,  Gen- 
eral Hiiicks  rcmHinod  in  that  city  until  Juno,  1S83, 
and  was  largely  influential  in  tlie  orgunisation  of  tbs 
Milwaukee  Indnatriiil  Kx|>iMition,  a  tuiritoration  then 
fornieil  ami  still  in  existence,  having  for  Its  object 
the  promotion  of  the  industrial  intereatij  of  Milwau-  ' 
kee  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Since  1SS3  bo  has 
lived  in  Cambi'idge,  Moml,  enjoying  a  periotl  of  well- 
deserved  pence  and  comfort.  Ho  nccnpitia  a  iitntcty 
old  mansion,  said  (o  bo  luuro  than  two  hiindriKl  yuan 
old;  and  the  books  and  pictures  and  quaint  old 
family  china  and  furniture  with  which  it  is  repleta 
reveal  tlio  culture  and  taste  of  its  occupants. 

In  the  autumn  of  18G2,  alter  having  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietani,  General  Hincki 
was  urgently  requested  by  many  independent  Ite- 
publicuiiB  to  nin  fur  Congrcxa  in  the  Sixth  Dislricl, 
then  roprcsenli'd  by  K[r.  John  II.  Alley,  hut  bu  poai- 
tivcly  duclinml  to  be  a  ciiniliilale  fur  any  ollicu  llint 
would  prevent  hia  return  to  the  Hold  as  soon  lu  be 
should  BUlliciciitly  recover  from  hia  wunncU.  He  wan 
Bcrgeant-at-orms  of  the  National  Ueiwblicun  Conven- 
tion nt  Philadelphia  in  1S72,  when  Qoneral  Grunt  wm 
nominated  fur  a  second  term;  And  again  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  IS7U,  when  General  Hayes  wiu  nominated 
for  1 'resident,  In  tliu  Ginciiinnli  Ciinventiun  he  wita 
nominuteil  by  the  chairman  of  tbu  Michigan  dfll^a- 
tion  "  for  his  many  woumla  roceivcU  in  buttle,"  and 
was  unanimously  electeil. 

General  Hincka  is  a  Knight  Templar  in  tbo  Ma> 
Honic  order,  a  companion  in  the  National  Oomman- 
dcry  uf  the  Liiyal  Li^ion  and  a  member  of  the  New 
I'^nghind  lliatoriciil  Oeneiilugical  Hocioly. 

Gifiieriil  Hincka  Inu  been  twice  inarriod, — lirat, 
.Tanuury  2'*),  ISftA,  bi  Annie  llelwci^a,  daughter  nf 
Moody  and  Clariiisa  (I  .each)  Dow,  ofLynu,  who  die<l 
in  Lynn  August  21,  18G2.  Huronly  child  wiu  Anson 
Burlingame,  who  was  born  in  Lynn  October  14,  1856, 
and  died  in  Rockville,  Md.,  ,THnuary  27,  1862. 

He  marriuJ  uueond,  SuplemUer   3,  1SU3,  Eliiubelb 
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Peirce,  daughter  of  George  and  Susan  (Treadwell) 
Nichols,  of  Cambridge,  whose  only  child,  Bessie 
Hincks,  born  in  Cambridge  April  11,  1865,  died  in 
Cambridge  July  5,  1885. 

The  death  of  this  daughter  was  peculiarly  sad. 
She  had  graduated  in  1888  from  the  Milwaukee  Col- 
lege, and  had  entered  the  Harvard  Annex  full  of 
hope  and  promise.  While  walking  in  the  street  her 
dress  took  fire  from  a  burning  cracker,  and  she  was 
burned  to  death.  Her  sweet  and  loving  character, 
blended  with  high  literary  attainment'*,  lent  a  joy  and 
grace  to  her  parents*  home,  since  shadowed  in  ])erpct- 
ual  gloom.  It  is  only  necessary,  before  closing  this 
sketch,  to  add  a  word  of  explanation  concerning  the 
family  name  of  General  Hincks. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  Hincks  family  in  this 
country.  Councilor  and  Chief  Justice  John,  uniformly 
wrote  his  name  Hinckes,  but  when  copied  by  clerks 
it  was  UHually  writton  IlinkH,  and  no  frcfinciitly  ap- 
pears in  the  Council  HccordH  (»r  MiissucluiMctlH  and 
the  Archives  of  New  Hampshire.  Captain  Samuel, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701,  and  his  son  Sam- 
uel, Jr.,  the  schoolmaster  on  the  Cape,  uniformly 
wrote  their  names  Hincks;  but  Elisha  and  his  son, 
Captain  Elisha,  Jr.,  the  father  of  the  general,  apjiear 
to  have  dropped  the  c,  and  to  have  written  their 
names  Hinks ;  and  in  early  life  the  general  also  wrote 
his  name  without  the  c  (II  inks),  and  it  so  appears  in 
the  Army  llcgister  and  the  oflicial  records  of  the 
war,  although  other  branches  of  Mic  family  wrote 
Mieir  names  with  a  c;  but  in  1871,  under  anlliority  of 
law,  the  general  restored  the  letter  c  to  his  name, 
and  has  since  written  it  Hincks,  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  family  descended  from  Chief  Justice  John  now 
conform  to  this  style.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of 
this  family  in  this  country  bearing  the  name  of 
Hincks  are  descended  through  the  Winslows  from 
Mary  Chilton,  who  came  in  the  ''  Mayflower/'  and 
Anne  Hutchinson,  the  Quakeress. 


composure,  and  kept  himself  young  under  burdens, 
which  often  cru>h  and  break  down  even  less  active 
business  men.  His  residence  on  Ocean  Street  in 
Lynn  has  a  beautiful  outlook  over  the  bay,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  comfortable  homes  on  the 
shore. 


FRANCIS  W.   BREED. 

Francis  W.  Breed,  of  Lynn,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  shoe  manufacturers,  not  only  in  that  city, 
but  in  New  England.  His  extensive  factories  at 
home  and  abroad  give  employment  to  large  bodies  of 
workmen,  and  have  a  capacity,  when  in  full  running 
order,  of  six  or  seven  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  per 
day.  Mr.  Breed^s  rise  in  business,  while  it  has  been 
rapid,  has  been  steady,  conservative  and  safe.  Pos- 
sessing, in  a  marked  degree,  the  quality  of  thorough- 
ness in  whatever  he  undertakes,  he  has  achieved  suc- 
cess where  competition  is  close  and  where  slackness 
or  inattention  might  have  caused  dis:u<ter.  His  mar- 
kets, both  for  purchase  and  sale,  are  extensive,  and 
both  are  watched  with  a  careful  eye.  Mr.  Breed  has 
traveled  extensively,  and  with  an  elasticity  of  spirit 
and  a  buoyancy  of  heart,  he  has  always  sustained  a 
weight  of  care  and  responsibility  with  calmness  and 


JOHN  BROAD  TOLHAN. 

Mr.  Tolman  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Thomas 
Tolman,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1608  or  1609, 
and  came  over  in  the  "  Mary  and  John  "  in  1630,  be- 
coming a  settler  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  A  grandson  of 
the  early  settler  just  named,  whose  name  also  was 
Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Lynn,  and  died  here  in  1716. 
And  this  last  Thomas  was  the  great -great-great-grand- 
father of  John  B.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
thus  becomes  connected  with  our  Lynn  families. 

John  B.  Tolman  was  born  in  Barre,  Worcester 
County,  Miws.,  on  the  30tli  of  December,  1806,  and  in 
that  town  the  firnt  two  years  of  his  life  were  pasHc<l. 
His  parents  then  removed  to  Needhara,  in  Norfolk 
County,  Mass.,  it  being  the  native  place  of  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  who  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  licxington,  but  on  his  recovery  enlisted  and 
served  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  rising  from 
the  ranks  to  a  field  oflicer. 

In  this  latter  town  most  of  Mr.  Tolman 's  early  life 
was  passed  and  his  education  chiefly  obtained  at  the 
public  schools  there.  And  he  had  manual  duties  to 
perform  about  the  farm  even  at  the  tender  age  of 
eight  years,  such  as  a  boy  of  this  period  would  bo 
thought  entirely  unequal  to. 

At  the  usual  age  for  apprenticeship  he  was  placed 
in  the  oflice  of  H.  h,  W.  H.  Mann,  of  Dedham, 
M}u>s.,  to  learn  the  printing  business.  It  was  a  largo 
and  well-}ippointed  establishment  for  the  time,  and  af- 
forded facilities  for  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
art.  He  faithfully  served  his  full  time  and  not  long 
after  went  to  Boston,  there  to  follow  his  trade.  Says 
the  (hmmonwealth  newspaper  of  April  9, 1881 :  "  In 
1828  Mr.  Tolman  came  to  Boston  as  a  journeyman  in 
the  book-office  of  Isaac  R.  Butts,  doing  a  full  day's 
work  each  day  and  filling  the  berth  of  an  extra  hand 
two  nights  in  the  week  on  the  Columbian  Oenlind, 
'  hanging  out  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock.'  " 

It  was  in  February,  1830,  that  he  became  a  resident 
of  Lynn,  where  he  was  at  once  engaged  as  printer  of 
the  Lynn  Record,  a  few  numbers  of  which  had  then 
been  issued.  Afler  several  years  of  service  as  man- 
ager, not  only  mechanically  but  editorially,  he  pur- 
chased the  office  and  soon  did  a  larger  business  than 
had  been  done  in  any  other  Lynn  office  up  to  that 
time.  He  introduced  the  flrst  machine  press  here, 
printed  several  papers  at  diirerent  times  and  had  a 
good  run  of  job  work. 

By  middle  life  he  found  himself  in  circumstances 
where  his  accustomed  unremitting  application  to  me- 
chanical labor  was  unnecessary.  He  then  sold  out 
his  printing  materials  and  business,  and  turned  his 
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n  lo  other  and  Ichh  wearing  piinmitB.  Yut  the 
■eini-iiitellectuul  em|>](iyii>ent  of  type-selting  iraa  al- 
wnya  cnngeniiit  to  tijm,  and  he  wns  snmelimea,  for 
yeiirs  ader,  seen  na  a  volunteer  com|ioBihir,  for  houra 
togutlicr,  in  aonio  priutiiig-olHce,  tlio  alinr[>  click  of  the 
type  nnd  the  biuu  rumbling  of  Uiu  proas  hitving  tlie 
ohl-tiiiiu  charm  fur  \i\v  uiir.  Ilonoiv  uii|,iii;i'il  ui  ruiil 
eaLkto  anil  kiiidrud  opL-rationB,  nnil  liore,  lini,  •nirciM 
gunerully  attundeU  liiin,  hu  lliat  liin  iiiuuiia  wvru  suun 
augmented. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Thompson,  himself  a  man  of  re- 
markable vitulity,  industry  aiiil  peruevorance,  in  a 
GommuniRBtion  to  llio  Dedhean  7Va«»cri;i(  of  March 
15,  I8S4,  iti  ulliisiun  to  the  physical  alriiiii  to  which 
Ht.  Toliniin  wjm  acciuit»nicd  to  subject  himself  in 
«arly  tnunhood,  eayit :  "  Ikfure  the  diiya  of  railriiada 
Mr.  Tolmnn  frequently  walked  from  Lynn  to  Boston 
on  businesa  and  buck  the  game  day.  Wlienever  he 
iriahed  to  visit  Dedliiim  it  required  all  day  to  go  there 
hy  stage,  atiirting  by  Lynn  itlngu  at  8  A.M.  fur  Itost^m, 
and  leaving  llosloii  fur  Detlhatn  by  '  Miuon's  stage' 
at  4  I'.M.  In  order  tosavetlme,  Mr. TidniiLu  frequently 
walked  the  wliule  distnnue,  twenty  miles,  leaving 
Dedhiiin  in  the  miiming  nnd  arriving  at  I.ynn  in  Hea- 
son  to  devote  bnlf  a  day  to  busincsa." 

Perhaps  no  trait  ia  moreconspicuouainMr.  Tolnian 
than  his  promptness  in  fulfilling  engagements.  So 
rigid  was  he  iu  this  reapect,  while  in  the  printing 
buainesB,  that  ho  appended  to  some  of  hia  advcrlisu- 
menta  a  notico  that  if  u  Job  of  work  wns  not  ready  for 
■Iclivery  at  the  time  agreed  uu,  nu  pay  wuuki   bu  re- 

The  career  of  Mr.  Tolman  furniahes  a  notable  illns- 
tratioii  of  the  certainty  with  which  industry,  prom pt- 
tiesa,  indomitable  pcriteverancu  and  frugality  insure 
competence. 

Mr.  Tolman  ia  a  strict  disciplinarian  nnd  a  man  of 
marked  indiviiluulily  and  rigidly  just  in  all  his  deal- 
ings. Like  a  good  many  othertliritty  men — more  in 
number  than  ia  generally  supposnl — he  was  never 
addicted  to  the  uao  of  intoxicutiug  liquors.  Nor  did 
he  acquire  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  in  any  form. 
Mr.  Thompson  remarks :  "  Mr,  Tolman  thinks  he  has 
saved,  reckoning  at  compound  interest,  about  eight 
thousand  dollars  iu  not  using  lobaceo,  and  by  not 
using  rum  much  more."  Ills  abstinence  from  "  rum 
nnd  tobacco,"  of  course  did  much  to  increase  his  pe- 
cuniary means.  And  tlieu  witii  his  other  giKtd  traJtM 
of  prudence  in  expenditure  and  carefulness  in  every 
yia.y,  aided  by  superior  business  sagacity,  he  has  been 
enableil,  during  his  latter  years,  to  spare  generous 
sums  fur  benevolent  purposes.  In  1881,  on  the  cicea- 
Bion  of  thecelebruliun  of  hia  golden  weilding,  he  made 
n  donation  to  the  Lynn  liospital  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  duliiirH,  Lo  lie  lield  fur  the  purposes  thus  ex- 
preaaed  in  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the  corpora- 

"  A)  I  III!  IntvrMlu-]  In  tliQ  iirojucl  fur  b  IIupllul  In  llili  ell/,  >in>]  ■>• 


uf  oui  iDUnMliiUuidUitfellyliiwIilcliaBluiHiuluns  nddul. 

■'WslUl>ii<UilniLgdrirutu<lieKlfl.  Ill  iwrt,  U  llw  bennlll  oTBaina 
of  Um  PrluUuc  Kral-inillir  111  l<;iin,  in  Ihaji  wiij  tm  In  Iwnl  uf  h>M|i 


I  "P." 


I'a  SMut  alul  rusr  al  In 


Tt>«|il(Al,  tar  »» liHwai  iiT  oil  |»nuiu,  umhr  Uis  nOra  i 

■UIH  OquI  lo  llkl  <rl»J*  llHUUW  nnltul  rKUH  Kkl  riilHl,  (u  III 
rnoUnU  I«(iorl>nal>riBlanniililliiglii  lomn  (wid  ui(i<iatall. 


This  donation  was  cordially  received  and  duly  ».a- 
knowledged.  In  1884  he  conveyed  to  the  Young  Meu'e 
Christian  Association,  of  Lynn,  nn  estate  on  AInrket 
Street  valuol  at  thirty  tlioiisand  ilulhirs,  in  trust  "  For 
the  Buppmaion  in  said  Lynn  of  iiilcniperaiiuo  in  tlia 
use  of  intoxicating  liquum  hy  Ihu  cullivulion  of  puh- 
lie  opinion  mid  the  enforcement  of  laws  pruhlbitiiig 
and  restraining  thcmannfoclure  and  aulo  of  ihe  some, 
and  by  assisting  In  the  reform  of  persons  of  intem- 
perate habits.  Also,  for  theediiCHtiou  and  instruction 
of  tlie  public,  and  especially  the  young,  in  all  practi- 
cal ways  by  which  they  may  he  reaeheil  in  regard  M 
the  moral  nnd  physical  iniurics  arising  from  tlie  habit- 
ual use  of  such  liquors,  and  also  of  tobacco  and  other 
stiniiilanls."  And  as  sniiordinato  to  thia  work  it  wim 
further  stipulated  tliat  a  part  of  said  income,  as  0|>- 
portuuity  aflbrded,  should  be  expended  for  the  sup- 
pression of  immoral  literature,  especially  sucli  as  cir- 
culates among  the  young,  the  don  or  summarily  lulding 
thut  "  his  general  iuteutiiiu  is  that  of  reforiu,  rather 
than  tbutof  the  alleviation  of  the  cllitcts  eiiiiHcquoiit 
upon  in  [el  upu  ranee,"  ami  leaving  the  details  of  work 
for  those  uppointod  to  act  under  the  trust.  This  do- 
nation was  also  cordially  accepted  and  duly  acknowl- 
eilged,  and  will  no  doubt  be  fuithfutly  applied,  A 
local  jiuper,  in  speaking  of  this  gift,  says :  "  Mr.  Tol- 
man was  an  ardent  toniperanee  advocate  in  early  life; 
he  was  oho  a  rndicat  and  outspoken  abolitionist,  and 
advocated  all  the  moral  reform  movcmcnls  nt  a  time 


"and 


if  he 


when  it  re<iuired  sound  moral  courage  to  do  so, 
adda,  in  reference  tu  the  gift:  "He  feels  that  i 
act  lie  has  eunlribuLcd  Ia  the  relief  of  the  poij 
needy  as  expressly,  and  more  offcctu ally,  than 
had  ministered  directly  to  their  jiresent  ueccMjitioe,  as 
he  believes  in  theadngc,  'An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
wortli  a  pound  of  cure.'  " 

The  latest  and  one  of  the  most  usoAil  of  Mr.  Tol- 
mun's  public  donations  was  the  munificent  one  of  one 
thouauud  dolhire  to  tlie  Home  for  Aged  Women. 

Mr.  Tolman  has  not  appeared  much  iu  public  life, 
having  no  political  aspirations,  and  constantly  avoid- 
ing olHcial  position.  It  is  here,  perhB|is,  that  he  has 
fallen  short  of  his  duty  to  the  public,  which,  iu  return 
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for  the  protection  and  benefits  conferred,  had  a  right 
to  place  him,  occasionally  at  least,  in  positions  where 
his  fearless  independence,  caution  and  watcthfulness 
would  ho  available  and  effectual.  lie,  however,  has 
"hold  important  and  responsible  iKwitions  in  connec- 
tion with  private  and  cori)orate  interests." 

Mr.  Toluiau  has  been  something  of  a  traveler, 
having  made  extensive  tours  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  and  in  California.  He  has  likewise 
visited  Europe,  and,  of  course,  with  his  inquiring 
mind,  gathered  much  unique  and  UHcful  information. 

In  March,  1831,Mr.To]mun  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Lydia  S.  Mann,  of  Dedham,  a  daughter  of 
Herman  Mann,  of  whom  he  had.  learned  his  trade, 
and  sister  of  Herman  Mann,  Jr.,  and  their  children 
were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  the  latter 
only  is  now  living,  being  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Pickford,  of  Lynn. 

IIIIIAM   NICIIOI^J   nUKIlD. 

In  the  "Centennial  Memorial  of  Lynn,*'  published 
in  1876,  by  order  of  the  City  Council,  appeared  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Breed,  which  was  prepared 
with  care,  and  to  which  little  need  be  added  here  ex- 
cepting that  now,  1887,  after  the  lapse  of  another  de- 
cade of  years,  he  still  retains,  in  a  remarkal)Ic  degree, 
that  healthful  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  has 
characterixed  him  through  life;  and  that  the  commu- 
nity still  have  the  benefit  of  h'la  mature  judgment  and 
(•nicient  HrrviccH. 

Mr.  HrciMl,  snys  Ihoskelrii  rclrrrcd  to,  wjih  born  in 
Lynn,  September  2,  1800,  and  wjus  a  son  of  Asa  Ijrecd, 
born  February  21,  1783,  a  direct  descendant  from 
Allen  Breed,  who  settled  in  Lynn  in  1030.  The  Breed 
family  during  our  whole  history  has  mainUiined  the 
highest  rank,  numerically,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Newhall,  which  considerably  outnumbers  any  other. 

After  receiving  a  district  school  educiitiou,  Mr. 
Breed  was  put  to  the  common  employment  of  the 
youth  of  that  period  in  this  place,  namely,  the  trade 
of  shoemaking.  And  that  occupation  he  has  pursued 
for  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  The  old-fashioned 
shoemaker's  shop  was  an  unrivalled  school  in  its  way 
—  a  school  in  which  the  free  discussions  on  every  topic 
of  public  or  private  interest  had  a  tendency  to  make 
men  intelligent  in  every  way  except,  perhaps,  in  mere 
book-learning.  The  discussions  often  led  to  reflection 
and  investigation,  and  whoever  possessed  ability  was 
pretty  sure  to  have  it  recognized. 

Mr.  Breed  was,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  called 
to  take  a  part  in  the  manngement  of  public  affairs; 
and  for  many  years  has  held  responsible  offices.  He 
was  in  various  positions  in  the  old  town  government, 
and  the  oflicc  of  sclectiiian  when  it  expired.  On  the 
adoi»tion  of  the  city  form  ho  was  one  of  the  first  Boanl 
of  Aldermen,  being  likewise  returned  for  the  same  po- 
sition the  next  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1848  and  18r)0,  and  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1853.     By  Governor  Boutvvell 


he  was  appointed  Coroner,  and  held  the  office  twenty- 
five  years,  until  the  duties  were  referred  to  the  courts; 
and  he  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  thirty- 
four  years.  He  was  ten  years  a  director  in  the  old 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  likewise  City  Asses- 
sor in  1858  and  1859,  and  Surveyor  of  Highways  ten 
years.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  rendered  eminent 
service,  doing  much  to  protect  and  beautify  the  pic- 
turesque drives  in  the  outskirts,  as  well  as  to  render 
safe,  compact  and  cleanly  the  business  streets.  For 
thirteen  years  he  was  Commissioner  of  Pino  Grove 
Cemetery,  and  for  six  years  contractor  to  grade  and 
prepare  the  lots.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  while 
speaking  of  his  many  excellent  labors,  that  he  was 
active  and  eflicient  in  the  establishment  of  the  Home 
for  Aged  Women. 

In  1861  Mr.  Breed  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor. 
That  was  a  yetir  especially  filled  with  unusual  de- 
mands, anxieties  and  perplexities,  for  it  was  the  open- 
ing year  of  the  great  Civil  War,  New  duties  and 
responsibilities  were  then  pressing,  and  untried  mea- 
sures were  to  be  adopted.  It  required  firmness  to 
withstand  unreasonable  demands,  and  judgment  to 
meet  all  legitimate  claims.  The  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration, under  the  circumstances,  entitles  him  to 
much  credit.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  shape  and  put 
in  operation  the  measures  that  resulted  so  favorably 
to  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  while  at  the  same 
time  other  public  interests  were  vigilantly  guarded. 
Something  of  the  modest  spirit  with  which  ho  entered 
upon  his  (hitioii  :is  Mayor  may  be  gathered  from  the 
opening  passiige  of  his  inaugural  address:  "Called 
from  a  laborious  but  honorable  occupation  to  fill  the 
position  of  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  well  acquainted 
with  iny  many  deficiencies  for  this  important  trust,  I 
feel  confident  that,  seeking  to  know  my  duty,  I  sluili 
be  able  by  assiduity  and  industry  to  discharge  the 
duties  with  a  measure  of  satisfaction  to  myself  and 
my  constituents."  PerhiCps  his  habit  of  careful  in- 
vestigation, before  proceeding  to  action,  in  matters  ot 
real  importance,  is  one  of  his  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics— never  too  hasty,  and  never  liable  to  be  driven 
on  by  the  unadvised  urgency  of  those  who  always 
stand  ready  to  press  others  while  no  responsibility 
rests  on  themselves. 

Mr.  Breed  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  families  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  though  the  first  Breed 
located  in  the  western  section,  and  has  lived  to  see 
great  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth-place. 
Ocean  Street,  which  is  now  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
avenues  in  the  county,  he  has  seen  opened  through 
lands,  not  indeed  barren,  but  occupied  only  for  pur- 
poses of  husbandry.  He  also  had  much  to  do  with 
the  laying  out  of  Bree<l,  Foster  and  Nichols  Streets, 
now  filled  with  a  tlirilly  population.  And  to  his  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  that  whole  section  is  indebteil  for 
many  of  those  improvements  which  have  changed  it 
from  its  former  quaint  and  rather  ancient  aspect  to 
one  pleasant  and  attractive. 
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On  the  4th  of  July,  1830.  Mr.  Breed  wm  united  in 
Diarriage  with  Nancy,  a  daughter  of  Caleb  Stone,  a 
well  known  nnd  much  rcsiievted  eitizen,  uiid  by  her 
had  ten  children — lour  odiis  and  six  daught«n.  On 
the  4th  a(  July,  ISSO,  the  fiftioth  nnnivenary  of  their 
marriage,  a  large  company  of  kindred  and  frieiida 
itsdombled  in  a  tasty  (invilioD,  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  olTcred  their  congratulatiotis  and  good  wiahca 
to  the  esteemed  eouple.  It  nas  un  oceaaion  of  mucli 
enjoyment,  mingled  with  the  touching  reflection  that 
the  day  for  Rnat  separation  could  not,  in  the  common 
course  of  nature,  be  far  iliiitont.  And  since  then  the 
endeared  companion  with  whom  Mr.  Breed  hiid  bo 
long  journeyed,  Iiuh  been  eiiUcd  to  the  better  land.  A 
beloved  and  prfliaiaing  son,  too,  then  in  eojly  man- 
hood, liua  likewise  piisBuil  the  Iwurne  trhenco  mine 


ISAAC  FUANVia  aAL[.OCrE. 

One  of  the  niout  nuteil  of  the  early  settlers  of  Now 
England  was  John  Gallop,  of  Strode,  County  ItotBet, 
England,  who,  at  the  ago  of  forty,  set  wiil  for  Amer- 
ica in  the  "  Mary  and  John,"  and  arrived  on  the  30th 
of  May,  lO-M.  at  Walcrtown  (now  lloxton).  Do  wait 
a  deacendunt,  iu  the  eighth  gonernlioii,  of  John  Gal- 
lop, who,  in  14C5,  came  out  of  the  NoHh  and  settled 
in  Doraet,  hia  heruldie  shield  bearing  tlie  mottuea, 
"  He  bold,  be  wjae." 

laaac  Fniueia  Uutluupe,  a  descendant  in  the  acv- 
euth  generation  from  John  Uallop,  Ibc  pioneer,  waa 
born  Iu  Ileverly,  Ma-s.,  June  27,  1823.  His  parenta 
were  Ixanc  and  Annis  (Allen)  Qnlloupo,  both  of 
atunly  New  England  stock.  After  receiving  a  suita- 
ble academical  educutiiin  he  entered,  na  a  student, 
thq  office  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Picrson,  of  Salem,  with  whom 
he  remained  twoycani,ut  tlieend  of  which  time  he  en- 
tered the  Trumnnt  Stn.'ct  Medical  School,  in  Ilostnn, 
uutl  pursuul  hia  studies  anotlier  year,  lie  also  at- 
tended three  full  conrsea  of  lectures  nt  the  Medical 
School  of  Harvard  IJnivcrHity,  where  lie  graduated 
in  1849. 

Thus  thoroughly  prejiared,  in  the  spring  of  1849  he 
settled  in  Lynn,  where  tlicre  were  several  jiliysicians 
of  more  than  ordinary  reputation,  who,  iu  view  of 
the  favorable  auajiiues  under  which  lie  came,  wel- 
comed liiin  with  llic  utmost  kindneaa,  lie  was  not 
liuig  in  gaining  pnii'tice,  and  lioa  from  tliat  time  to 
the  prcHent  enjoyed  u  reputatiou  ever  ineroiuiing,  till 
it  niuy  now  witli  eonfidonee  l>e  said  that  very  few 
jihyaicians  or  aurgcons  in  tlie  county  can  be  regarded 
as  his  peers.  He  ia  un  honored  memlier  of  the 
Maitsaeliunetts  Itledieal  Secioty  and  of  the  bc\ 
local  awociatiouH,  in  all  of  whieh  much  dcfcrenk: 
(luid  to  his  ability  and  skill,  and  hia  suggestions  are 
received  ua  autlioritative.  Hia  writings  ou  vnrioui 
profesaional  topics,  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  the  medieid  journals,  have  uniformly  com- 
manded attonlion  and  received  warm  commenda- 
tinn. 


Alt  a  citizen,  Dr.  Oulloupe  boa  always  received  the 
highest  respect,  although  the  cKactiona  of  his  pro- 
feuaion  have  prevented  Iiis  appearing  mucli  iu  public 
office.  He,  however,  has  aervcd  aoveral  times  aa 
city  phyaician,  nnd,  oa  a,  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, has  shown  his  interest  iu  the  cause  uf  educa- 
tion. But  it  was  in  the  Union  army,  during  the 
great  Itebellion,  that  his  excellent  jirofesaiouHl  at- 
tainments became  niost  conapicuous.  He  wns  com- 
missioned as  surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth  Maaaachu- 
BotU  Regiment  July  10,  1861.  TIio  next  year  he 
served  ua  acting  brigade  surgeon  in  North  Carolina, 
and  then  dlvisiou  surgeon  on  the  stalf  of  Major- 
General  J.  O.  Foster.  Iteaidcs  the  forcgniug  lie  tilled 
several  other  important  and  dilQeult  positions, among 
llicm  tliaL  of  surgeon-in-vlmrge  of  tlio  United  Htutes 
ArmyOeneral  Huapital,  medical  director,  aurgeon-in- 
charge  of  the  medical  department  in  a  number  of 
perilous  expeditions,  post-surgeon  at  Newborn,  N.C., 
surgeon-in -charge  of  rebel  jirisims  and  julls.  In  all 
of  them  he  proved  himselfao  diligent  and  faithful  m 
to  elicit  the  heartiest  commeudation  of  thueomuumd- 
ing  nfUcers. 

In  the  re|iort  of  CidoncI  Amory,  iivued  from  tlio 
hcNdfiuarteia  at  Newbcrn  December  21,  18(S2,  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  the  14th,  IGth  and  ITlli  of  that 
month,  appears  the  following :  "  When  all  did  their 
duty  well,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  mention  nauicH, 
hut  I  feel  compelled  in  this  place  to  ttslify  Iu  iho 
fidelity  with  which  Dr.  Qailou|)c,  the  senior  surgeon 
of  my  brigade,  discharged  his  duties.  His  eflt- 
ciency  at  all  times  and  hia  care  of  the  wounded  merit 
the  highest  praise." 

In  1SG8  Dr.  Ualloupe  was  commissioned  by  the 
President,  "for  faithful  and  nicritnrioua  aerviceii  dur- 
ing the  war,"  a.  lieutenant-colonel  of  voluntuon  by 
bn^vet.  This  npjHiintincnl  wiu<  lundu  in  accordanco 
wiLh  the  many  and  strong  recom  men  da  lions  of  thiMU 
best  able  to  ju<lgo  of  his  distinguiahcii  merits  as  u 
surgeon  and  solilier.  Among  those  urgently  ailvoeut- 
ing  hi»  appointment  were  Major-Uoncral  J.  G.  Foster 
and  Surgeon-General  Dale.  Geunral  Foster  wrote, 
"  I  know  Dr.  Uathmpo  to  bo  a  moat  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent ntllcer,  who,  under  all  circumstances  during 
the  war,  porfornicd  his  duty  with  marked  ability ;" 
and  Surgeon -General  Dale  wrote  of  him,  "  His  rec- 
ord during  the  war  was  hnnoraldo  to  himself  nnd 
ereditiihlo  to  the  cnnmon wealth."  Miiny  palat^^, 
e(|UHlly  litudntory,  from  ollicrs,  ndght  be  a<ldcil,uhowr- 
ing  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  services  were 
held  by  those  most  competent  to  judge.  It  may  not 
\<o  amiss,  however,  to  add  the  following  lotteni  of 
IhoBu  wuU-kniiwn  cumnianden*.  General  llurnsido 
and  General  Butler,  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 
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h<narir  ft  miM  *nicl«nl  HintMHi  and  bnn  officgr.  In  r»Li«mry,  IHM. 
lit  <ni  crqilnRiil  by  Uio  cnomy  nhlM  opomlliiR  upan  Ihn  ni-l<l.  1  ho- 
lIoTO  1i[i  imlaerilcel  nn>l  nnml  sntlMa  him  In  ■  branl,  ii.itl  t  liotnll 

"  Yo,™  ln.1T, 

"DATtlKS.  NunauiDDitni.  ILiM.,  Angual  to,  IB6B. 

"SntReon  DhIIdhim  Hi-rtil  uixlar  »j  eannnand  Hi  Navbnn,  S.  n., 
•iidi>nia«{itiiieddiiTlnt  Kn  aUuk  whila  asiMinl  In  Ihtiiitiiet  IImoT 
htxintjr  liircHHiiliix  ■  iniHknI-lioll  fmn  it  woiiiuleil  anifir.  Ik  wu 
<1etalnnl  III  I.IMijr  •  iminlh  xml  tlion  rxrlinnicnl.  Mix  ■■•rikni  vrn 
mil^ninii  nf  Iha  lin^  iin'l  wem  nimtallT  ill'-iillriiiKil 
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The  reference  to  Dr.  Gnlloupe'e  being  tnlcpri  pris- 
oner while  nttumlin;;  a  woiiiiilcl  ulllccr  on  the  liclil 
mity  merit  an  explnnntnry  word  or  two.  'I'liti  wounded 
oditcr  wns  Iteiiry  A.  Chccvcr,  ndjiitimt  i>r  the  Seven- 
tceiith  MiuvuLehiiMellR  VoliiiileerM,  who  H»yii,  in  a  letter 
l<>  the  Secretary  of  War,  (littcd  Aiipiflt  fi,  luiifl:  "l>n 
]''chriiiiry  I,  IXIM,  when  tiie  rebel  (k'nuriil  I'iekcIL 
miiilo  Ilia  itemoiiKtrnlieii  iigiiinNt  Nuwliern,  N.  C,  il 
wns  my  iiiixforLuiie  to  receive  n  (1fingcr(iu&  tvound  in 
the  led  niile,  tind  my  very  excefuirc  good  fortune  to 
l>C  tiBHocintcil  with  SurRciiii  Giil loupe,  who  rctnnined 
with  me  on  the  field  perrorniinp  n  siirgicnl  opcrntiou, 
when  Ui  rciimin  mid  do  liis  duly  to  me  (oiirsniiill 
force  hnviiig  been  routed  by  ovcnvhulniing'  nunibors) 
wns  to  fnll  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I,  ns 
well  aa  somo  others  belonging  to  the  Department  of 
North  Ciirolitift,  owe  our  lives  to  the  rnithriil  miiuner 
in  wliich  Surgeon  Qiillunpe  discharged  liia  every 
duty.  His  humanity  saved  mnny  liTes  and  ehecrcd 
the  dying  honrs  of  many  others.  As  a  compnnion 
lio  was  always  of  high  moral  character.  I  know  of 
nothing  stronger  that  could  be  said  in  his  bdialf  than 
that  he  always,  whether  in  camp  or  on  tlie  march, 
met  and  faithfully  discharged  his  every  obligation, 
and,  in  ray  opinion,  ia  richly  deserving  of  nil  the 
honors  that  can  Ito  gnintoil  to  oito  who  acrv(H)  hix 
country  well.'' 

Dr.  (lalhinpe's  nriny  experience  bus  oniiblcd  him 
to  nintcevidniiblecutitribnti'ins  to  the  surgical  litenilure 
of  war,  and  he  has  taken  occasion,  from  lime  to  time, 
in  his  concise  and  lucid  manner,  to  describe  ciises  that 
have  come  nnder  his  operating  hand,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  hiu  profowional  brethren,  so  that  the  perind 
of  tiis  public  uscfnlncHB  by  no  means  cndcil  witli  the 
close  of  the  wnr.  As  lui  exuinpto  of  his  intelligent 
way  of  viewing  professional  duties  and  respnuaibili- 
tics  the  following  extract  from  n  publication  of  IS(i3 
is  introduced,  for  il  contains  suggestions  likely  to 
prove  of  benefit  wherever  the  note  of  war  is  heard  : 


Dr.  Giillonpo  wns  a  libcrsl  contributor  of  material 
for  the  "  Mi'ilicnl  and  iHiirgiciLl  History  of  the  War  of 
the  llcbelliiin,"  published  by  the  War  Department. 

Dr.  (hdloujic  rclurnofi  from  the  war  with  a  com- 
niiindinf;  proriwsional  repiitiition,aiid  ijuictly  resumed 
his  jiraclico  in  ]>yiMi,  where  he  still  resides. 

lu  IS-'H  Dr.  (inlloupc  wns  united  in  marriage  with 
Lydia  D.  Ellis,  a  daughter  of  the  late  David  Ellis,  of 
Lynn,  and  in  the  father  of  two  sons,— franc  in  Ellis, 
n  graduate  of  the  Kfnssachusetta  Institute  of  Tech- 
iiolupy  in  1876,  now  prnclicing  mechanical  engineer- 
ing in  Itoston,  and  Charloi  William,  a  gradunte  of 
Harvard  College  in  1879,  and  the  Harvard  Medical 
Si'iiool  in  1883,  who  is  now  a  successful  practitioner 
in  l.yi.".  

JOSIA1I   ClIABIi  nEKNETT. 

Itennett  is  au  old  Lynn  name,  and  as  some  of  the 
family  leit  here  at  an  early  period  and  settled  in  New 
Hnmpithirc,  it  is  perhaps  fair  tu  presume  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
on  the  sixth  of  Msy,  183G,  was  a  descendant  from 
Samuel  Itennett,  who  came  to  l>ynn  during  the  first 
decfldo  of  our  history — no  doubt  as  early  ns  ]<>3G.  He 
wns  n  man  in  gooil  uirciimstanccn,pnliliu-s|iirite<I,nnd 
withal  iKMsesscd  of  much  iudcpeiidonce  of  charautor 
— wns  a  little  wilful  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole,  such 
a  one  as  no  descendant  need  be  ashamed  of. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorablo 
Artillery  ns  enriy  as  IG3!I.  Mr.  Ikiinott's  Oithcr  wns 
Simon  Jlcnnctt  a  farmer,  also  born  in  Sandwich,  who 
stood  very  high  in  the  community  for  his  integrity 
and  sterling  Christian  character.  He  wns  the  son  of 
Stephen  Uounett,  and  a  gmndsim  of  Stephen  lleiiiiett 
who  served  ns  a  drum-major  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  who,  at  a  vprj-  old 
age,  froxe  to  death  ns  the  result  of  a  full  on  the  ico  of 
Lrfikc  Winnepesnukeo. 

Chase,  the  middle   name  of  Mr.  Iknnclt,  wns  de- 
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rived  from  his  maternal  uiicMtors,  his  uiotlior  (Mnry 
Fogg  Chase)  liaviiig  been  of  tlie  Now  Jlnmpaliire 
CliOBB  I'limily,  whiuli  liiia  ulways  itiiinburixl  many  ciiii- 
Tioiit  I lerw Hingis;  iiinong  Ihoin  Iwn  I)iHli(i)M  of  tUo 
E|>isi-ii[ial  Chtircli,  niimcty,  I'tiiluiukr  Cliime,  lti»hn|» 
of  Ohio,  who  aci|uircd  the  titlo  of  '"  FMther  of  Ohio," 
he  having  gone  there  in  iU  infancy,  ai)  J  being  largely 
instm mental  in  aliaping  its  early  hiBtiiry  ;  the  olliot 
iras  Carlton  Chaae,  Bisho|i  of  New  Hampshire,  he 
who  aftenvartU,  on  tho  full  of  Itiahop  OiiilerJonk  of 
New  York,  discharged  the  epiaei)|ial  duties  of  that 
DioceHo.  In  this  family  lino,  ton,  upp«Hr«d  tlie  djs- 
tinguisiied  btiitesiaitn  and  financial  0X[>crt,  Salmon 
Porthind  Chase,  who  waa  Governor  of  Ohio,  United 
States  Munatiir,  Beerctiiry  of  the  Trojwnry  iinilor  PruHi- 
dcnt  Lincoln,  and  aftern-ardaCltief  Jtistiuu  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tho  United  tjtatea. 

In  Mr.  Itcnnoti's  Lusiness  career  wc  have  n  notJihle 
example  of  the  progress  of  a  true  New  l^nglander, 
one  who  frnni  the  more  humble  ranks,  by  industry, 
perseverance,  and  enterprise  lias  attained  aiximmnnd- 
ing  position  in  the  community;  a  position,  however, 
whicii  could  not  have  bec^n  reai-hiHl  and  maintained 
without  the  additional  virtues  of  probity,  fair  dealing 
and  true  manhood. 

It  may  he  well  briclly  to  skcteh  hin  career,  there 
being  abundant  material  furninlied  by  the  piibliu 
priiila  which  have  didiglited,  fniui  time  to  lime,  In 
dpcalc  approvingly  of  liis  i-hameturiHlieB  ami  diiiiign. 
Bays  one  writer:  "He  waa  the  son  of  poor  paninta, 
and  from  an  early  age  waa  tlirown  upon  hia  own  re- 
sources for  support.  When  he  waa  eixteen  years  of 
age  he  left  his  native  town  and  went  to  work  on  the 
ahuemaker's  bench  in  Danvera.  In  those  days  a  slioe- 
maker  made  the  whole  shoo,  and  there  were  no  largo 
faeloiiea  as  at  prtacnt."  In  another  arlielo  wo  arc 
informed  that  "  From  Danvurs  lie  went  tu  IliiHliin  and 
engageil  in  the  buaiiioas  of  manufacturing  silk  hata," 
Tiiis  huHinrHa  and  that  of  plioUigrnphy  engaginl  hia 
attention  until  IHliO,  when  liu  bocanio  connected  witii 
the  Amoridan  Slioe  Ti[i  Company  of  Itoston,  remain- 
ing with  them  about  live  yoara.  During  this  time  ho 
traveled  extciiaively,  becoming  aetiuaintcil  with  llio 
shoe  trade  all  over  the  country. 

'I'hc  company  roae  from  a  very  cmliarrasscd  condi- 
tion to  become  a  great  linanciat  success,  a  result  al- 
most wholly  contributed  to  by  hia  pcrtonal  cITurU. 
At  this  time  he  resided  in  Lynn  during  the  lummor, 
and  in  Boston  during  the  winter.  In  18TU  he  took  up 
his  residence  permanently  in  Lynn,  and  comiuenL-ed 
manuraeturing  ahuea,  in  a  small  way,  with  Ouorge  K. 
ftirnnrd,  in  lixcliaiigc  .Street,  under  tlio  iirm  naniu  ol 
J.  U.  Itciinult  &  Co.  Two  yearn  allerward  the  busi- 
nvaa  was  removeil  In  llii'ii'  ni;w  building  in  Central 
S.,.mre. 

Ill  Central  Sipiare  the  buaincstt  still  conlinuea,  under 
the  Iirm  name  of  .1.  O.  Iteiinett  &  Barnard.  They  do 
a  very  liirgu  business,  iiiid   have  attiiintd   a  poail 


first-class   manufacturers.      They  manufacture   m 
but  the   first  grade  of  slioca,  and  put   them  on  tlift    i 
market  in  corresponding  stylo.    Tlie  products  of  the 
factory  »ro  widely  and  favorably  known  throagliuut  | 
tlie  etmntry,  and  have  contribulcd  larg>2ly  to  jdiice  ^ 
Lyiiu  iu  (lie  foremost  rank  in  tlio  prudiicliun  of  Aiie 

Mr.  Dennett  has  always  been  a  true  friend  of  the 
laboring  classes  and  willing  to  ciiuHider  their  wanta 
and  their  rights,  and  hence,  ihniugli  all  the  agitutiona 
that  have  of  late  years  lieset  the  trade  here,  lie  has   i 
been  remarkably  free  fyoni  dinicultioa  that  have  been  J 
encountered  by  such  brother  maniifuetureRt  aa  w 
disposed  to  be  more  tenacious  of  their  own  opiniona  -1 

lera  considerate  of  tlioHO  of  otlieni,  If,  linwui 
troubles  have  at  any  time  arisen,  heliasalwayBsvUlod  I 
I  by  arbitration,  tu  the  mutual  sutiafactton  of  \ 
employer  and  empluyeva. 

BIr.  Bennett  served  in  the  State  Senate  in  1884-85, 
and  in  that  )io«ition,  by  his  prudence,  giM>d  judgniont  * 

id  moderaliou  won  the  universal  approval  of  lihi  j 
constituents;  and  he  likewise  gained  much  applaii 
(Vom  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  of  all   parlieo,   1 
by  giving  to  the  Lynn  Hospital,  the  entire  amount  of  \ 
his  salary  us  tiunatur. 

In  I8lUi  Mr.  Beuuett  was  imitud  in  marriage  with 
Mi«  Nancy  UiuUm  Richardson,  of  UoclK-atur,  N.  H., 
and  they  have  pnrsucil  an  allLVtionaIti  and  Chri«lian 
walk  togutlier,  tliesc  many  yearn,  liotli  being  miunlicrii 
of  Bt.  Mlophen's  Uhurcli,  he  having  already  scrvvd  lu 
t'arisli  Vestryman,  li>r  several  yciira. 

JOHN  AHnitOSG  M-AKTirUK.' 

Very  few  of  the  adopted  citizens  of  Lynn,  and  she 
can  number  many  worthy  ones  wito  have  appoiireil 
atdilfurcnt  jieriials,  have  stoiHl  higher  in  general  ca- 
tei^^m  than  Or.  BEcArtliiir— cal4.-eiii  for  skill  in  hia  \ira- 
feosion,  and  fur  the  high  ipialitica  that  cliaraetorixa 
111.,  true  genilenian. 

He  waab'.rnnearlIalifax,NovaSeotia.in  18.11, and 
of  excellent  ancestry,  his  grandfather  having  Iwlongeil 
to  Ihcgculry  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotlniid,  and  his  father, 
being  a  man  of  liiiinliud  eiluealiim,  having  graduated 
from  Dublin  Uiiivereily.  The  latter  became  an  iilli- 
cer  in  the  ({iiecn's  licgimcnt,  and  was  at  tlio  burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  at  tlic  Ixittle  of  Waterloo. 
Hia  mother  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Iloyaliats 
who  emigrated  to  Halifax  attho  close  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Atler  coming  to  the  Slates  Dr.  McArthur  roiided 
for  a  time  in  Nuwiiuryport,  where  he  niarrietl  and 
buried  his  llmt  wife.  Me  wa^  Hnbsu<|iieutly  in  busi- 
ness in  Montrejd,  but  returneil  to  Newburyjiurt, 
whvre  ho  vmn  for  ii  lime  in  biininais. 

Dr.  MrArthur  pursued  his  inedieal  atudlcs  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  wl lore  he  took  a  Aill  course, 
and  graduated  in   187*2,  liia  prcviouj  good  cduculion 
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furnishing  a  firm  ground-work  for  professional  ac- 
quirement. 

After  spending  a  short  time  in  Charlestown,  lie 
came  to  Lynn,  and  in  a  remarkahly  short  time  found 
himself  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  Boon 
afler  coming  to  Lynn  he  wns  united  in  marriage  with 
Miw  Annio  10.  Friend,  of  (Houct^lcr.  They  had  one 
child,  a  daughter,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  sur- 
vive him. 

Pr.  McArthur's  genial  manners,  varied  acquire- 
ments, liheral  views,  and  tender  sympathies  made 
him  esteemed  hy  all  classes.  And  his  rapidly  accu- 
mulating means  enahled  him  to  indulge  his  naturally 
henevolent  inclinations.  He  diligently  followed  his 
profession  till  declining  health  required  a  slackening 
of  professional  labors,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  as 
much  as  possible  from  active  practice. 

He  was  not  much  in  public  life,  as  premonitions  of 
declining  health  warned  him  to  bowurc  of  cxpoHuro 
and  excitement.  In  the  quiet  duties  of  church  work 
and  in  the  lodge-room  he  took  dcliglit ;  was  an  ex- 
emplary member  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  in  which 
he  served  as  vestryman  some  ten  years,  his  earnest- 
ness and  good  judgment  having  much  influence  with 
his  oflicial  associates.  He  wiis  a  charter  member  of 
the  fraternity  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  first  treasurer  of 
the  Richard  Drown  J^dgc;  likewise  a  member  of  Oli- 
vet Conimandery  of  Knight  Templars,  and  passed 
through  all  the  chairs  at  Ncwburyport. 

J)r.  McArthur  died  at  his  residence  on  South  Com- 
mon Street  on  the  28th  of  September,  1887,  and  the 
funeral  services  were  held  in  St.  Stephen's  Church 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  October  1,  1887.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Ncwburyport  for  burial  in  the 
family  lot,  several  of  his  oHicial  brethren,  kindred 
and  friends,  accompanying  them  to  their  (inal  resting- 
place. 

JONATUAN  WOOODWARD  GOODELL. 

Jonathan  Woodward  Qoodell  was  born  in  Orange, 
Mass.,  August  2, 1830.  His  father  was  Zina  Qood- 
ell, and  his  mother  was  Polly,  daughter  of  Amoe 
Woodward,  of  that  town.  He  yviia  e<lucated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Orange,  at  the  Melrose  Seminary, 
in  West  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  and  at  Saxton's  JRiver 
Academy,  in  Rockingham,  in  the  same  State.  He 
aderwards  studied  medicine  in  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  at  the 
age  of  twenty -six.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
professional  life  he  practised  in  Greenwich,  Mass., 
and  then  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided.  Since  his  arrival  in  Lynn,  in  February, 
18GG,  he  has  devoted  himself  with  energy  and  skill  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  he  has 
secured  a  large  and  eminently  successful  business. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of 
which  latter  organization  he  has  been  several  times 


chosen  one  of  the  counsellors.  He  has  been,  also, 
President  of  the  Essex  South  Medical  Association,  and 
in  these  various  honorable  positions  has  always  had  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  professional  brethren. 
He  has  neither  occupied  nor  sought  public  office,  but 
has  given  his  time  and  energy  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, indulging  in  the  single  avocation  of  the  study  of 
horticulture  as  a  relief  from  his  legitimate  occupa- 
tion. To  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of  science  he 
has  lent  freely  his  intelligent  service,  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Houghton  Horticultural  Association  of  his 
adopted  city.  He  is  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty -seven, 
releasing  himself  somewhat  from  the  burdens  of  his 
profession,  and  seeking  relaxation  and  pleasure 
among  the  fruits  aqd  flowers,  to  whose  culture  his  re- 
fined tastes  more  and  more  incline.  He  married, 
November  1, 1868,  Martha  Jane,  daughter  of  Jason 
Abbott,  of  Enfield,  Mass.,  and  has  one  daughter,  now 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  vig- 
orous manhood,  and  proniiseH  many  years  of  useful- 
ness, both  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ])rofcssion  and  in  the 
promotion  of  a  higher  culture  and  taste  in  the  com- 
munity, of  which  he  is  an  honored  member. 


AUGUSTUS  II.   MARTIN. 

Augustus  B.  Martin  is  the  son  of  Newhall  Martin, 
of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  he  (Newhall  Martin)  was 
born  in  Boston,  1802,  conuncnced  the  shoe  business 
in  what  was  then  Charlestown,  but  is  now  part  of 
Hostoii,  in  1822,  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  l)cccin!)cr  18, 1880,  doing  the  same 
business  in  one  place  fifty-eight  years. 

In  1823  he  married  Hannah  Phillips,  who  was  also 
born  in  Boston,  and  had  the  following  children:  New- 
hall, born  1825;  James  Pope,  1827;  JC<lward  R,  1820; 
Augustus  B.,  1831 ;  Francis  A.,  1833 ;  Alphonso, 
1835;  Harriet,  1837.  His  wife  dying  May  19, 
1839,  he  married  a  second  wife,  Widow  Mercy  (Hatch) 
Leach. 

Augustus  B.  Martin  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  in  Charlestown,  and  at  the  age  of  fifleen 
entered  his  father's  establishment,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  morocco- 
dressing  with  James  M.  Waite,  of  Charlestown,  and 
afler  working  at  his  trade  three  years,  in  Newton, 
with  Charles  Packer,  removed  to  Lynn  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  There  he  started  in  business  with 
Moses  Norris,  under  the  firm-name  of  Norris  &  Mar- 
tin, in  the  manufacture  of  morocco.  Afler  remain- 
ing three  years  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Norris,  with  his 
small  means  considerably  increased,  he  established 
himself  alone  in  the  same  business,  remaining  alone 
until  1807,  when  he  admitted  his  brother,  Edward  F., 
as  partner. 

In  May,  187G,  he  opened  a  store  in  Boston  for  the 
sale  of  his  goods,  and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Lynn,  in  1855,  to  the  present  time  his  career  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  success.    Manufacturing  at  first 


on  a  small  Htale,  and  aclling  to  his  neighbor*  in  Lynn, 
he  now  hna  cuetomcrB  wherever abots  arc  niado  in  tho 
Unitcil  Stntea  and  Canada. 

In  1SS1  his  estublisliRiejit  in  Lynn  was  luiriiuil,  but 
wna  at  oiico  rK[ilaL-Hl  liy  ono  wliidi  ia  tlie  liirKvat  anil 
Lcat-appaiiitud  i)i<iroi:<'o  luulory  in  Now  l-^ngiaiHl. 
Their  atora,  near  the  lliivcru  Iteoch  Itnilroad  stntion,  ia 
the  moat  clt^i^rit  and  coin  mod  ioiia  ature,  in  tliut  line 
of  buDineaa,  in  the  Unitcil  StatM,  anil  fomiH  )iart  of  a 
brick  block  owned  liy  hiinaelfnnd  hiiilt  in  lUm. 

Tho  goat-akinH  nianufitctured  by  tho  lirtn  iiru  im- 
ported by  tliem  cliieHy  from  South  Anierica,  and  it  la 
Bafe  to  aay  that  no  better  product  tlian  tlieim  cuten 
tliu  niiirkot.  Mr.  Martin  iu  a  Itctiubliean  in  ]M)ljti(is, 
nnd  n  Univcnialiat  in  religiou,  und  liaa  taken  un  itc- 
tivo  inlercat  in  lliu  ndviiiiLTUiuut  ur  vicwH  rupreHcntcil 
by  tho  party  and  aecl  designated  by  those  tenns.  IIu 
ie  a  man  or  public  spirit,  iutere«ted  in  the  welfare  or 
Ilia  city,  and  the  inatitutions  which  give  it  chnTncler. 
He  linH  been  a  member  of  tho  City  Council  and  Itoard 
of  Aldermen,  a.  director  in  the  Meehauica',  nnw  tho 
Pirat  National  Bunk,  and  ia  now  vico-prMidcnt  of  tlio 
Lynn  National  Dunk. 

lie  married,  December  25,  ISAO,  Elizabeth  R., 
daughter  of  William  S.  I'Vetch,  and  tiaa  had  the  fol- 
lowing children  ;  Lixzie,  May,  Alice  G.,  and  Angua- 
tus  B.  Augustua  B.,  .Jr.,  wna  admitted  a  member  of 
the  firm  January  1,  1887, 


JOHN  TODIl    MOtlLTON.' 

Mr.  Moulton  wnidburiiin  Lynn  on  the  7  th  of  August, 
1838.  Hia  father  waa  Joseph  Moulton,  long  known 
amonguaaaa  BueccaBful  tanner  and  morocco  manufiic- 
turer;  and  his  molhor  waa  Relief  Todd,  a  Vermont 
lady. 

The  aneealor  of  the  family  waa  Robert  Moulton, 
who  WBB  sent  over  liy  tlie  I^ndon  Company,  in  1C29, 
to  Governor  I'^ndicott,  ua  mnstsr  sliipwriglit,  witli  six 
journeymen,  to  begin  the  shipbuilding  huaineaa  at 
Salem.  The  large  ialnnd  olT  Beverly  shore,  called  the 
Misery,  "  receiving  that  name,"  aayaFelt, "  on  account 
of  a  disastrous  shipwreck  Ibcre,"  but  gives  no  partic- 
ulnra.  Robert  Moulton  was  quite  prominent  in  the 
early  town  and  church  airiiira  of  6alem,  and  wai 
granted  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Salem  village, 
now  West  Pcabody,  and  wna  one  of  eight  men  dis- 
armed at  Salem  for  synijiuthiiiiig  with  the  wheel- 
wright in  his  desire  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  free 

Mr.  Moulton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  graduated 
from  Lynn  High  School  in  1855,  having  prepared  for 
college  under  Jacob  llatcholder.  Itut  he  reliuquiahed 
tlie  idea  of  college-life   on  account  of  failing  health, 

aevcriil  years  in   bis   litlliiT's  nursery  in  nttemliiig  to 
tbe  cultivation  and  propagation  of  fruit-trees,  abruba, 


and  plants,  having  a  strong  natural  luve  for  buch  ein- 
ployincnt. 

Tho  fatlicr  of  Mr.  Moulton  had  served  an  nppren* 
ticeship  oracvon  yciirs  nt  the  leather  maniirticlure,  in 
all  itsbraneheH  and  iindur  him  llmwnihiH!iunii  all  adopt, 
s<i  Uiat  in  16tii  hu  was  well  ipiiiljllud  tiisueciu,sl  In  tho 
then  firmly-eatablislied  busiiieas.  In  thai  businnu, 
Ihu  inanuOicturc  of  moroccu  leather,  hu  atlll  ciHi- 
tiuuea,  employing  at  the  prtacnt  tinkesomcaixty  or 
seventy  workmen.  Ilia  fNctiiry  slunds  im  the  ajMit 
where  one  of  the  earliest  tauuerius  wtu  eHtahlished, 
by  the  Lewisca.  In  tliechu)ituron theindnstrial  pur- 
anils  of  Lynu  more  may  bo  found  iit  relation  to  the 
business  and  tho  siieei-Hsivc  owners  of  tho  preniiars. 
The  factory  ia  quite  extcjiuivn,  and  ia  located  on 
Marion  Street,  opiHisilu  the  font  of  Cciitru. 

Mr.  Moulton  wiia  horn  in  tho  old  Maiiafleld  house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Rostun  Street,  nearly  oppoiite  the 
termination  of  Marion.  It  was  built  in  lUlHl  by  Robt. 
Mansfield,  aud  still  remains  tho  property  of  ihwceml- 
anla  of  the  builder,  now  of  the  eighth  goiiemtiiin. 
The  graudmothcr  of  Mr.  Miiultim  wan  a  Maiiallold, 
and  lineal  descendant  from  Itubert,  just  uaincd. 

The  integrity,  prudence  and  prumptncits  of  Mr. 
Moulton  have  made  his  aervicea  much  in  reqniailion 
for  ]>06itiotu9  of  peculiar  trust.  Ilehaa  iilrcady  served 
twelve  yeara  as  trustee  of  the  public  library,  and  has 
recently  been  elected  for  anew  three-years' term, being 
likewise  treasurer  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  is 
treasurer  of  the  fraternities  of  Axsocial^'l  Charitioi, 
treasurer  of  the  IViston  Street  Methodist  Society  and 
treasurer  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lynn  Free  Tublic 
Forest.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  he  is  a  writer  of 
merit  in  botli  prose  and  poetry,  and  has  been  the  poet 
at  several  High  School  reunions. 

But  tlie  most  distinguishing  trait  of  Mr.  Moulton,  in 
a  literary  way,  is  his  love  for  historical  research.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Historical  andfioii- 
ealogicid  Society,  and  likewise  of  the  Methodist  His- 
torical Society. 

Tho  people  of  Lif  nn  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  much  that  ia  useful 
as  well  as  interesting  in  her  history.  He  has  prepared 
copies  of  the  earliest  existing  town  records,  and  had 
them  published  in  tho  Historical  Collections  of  the 
ICasex  Institute.  Ho  has  alsocollectod  and  published 
the  inscriptions  from  the  oldest  grave-ynrds  of  Lynn, 
Lynnficld  and  Saugus,  and  has  prepared  genealogtca 
of  the  Moulton  and  Mansfield  families.  A  fow  montlia 
since,  as  mentioned  in  another  connection,  ho,  witli 
Mr.  Isaac  O.  Guild,  was  at  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
suitable  atone  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  "  Moll 
Pitcher,"  the  renowned  fortune-teller  iif  Lynn,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  personage  known  in  our 
biiljiry,  aud  of  whom  a  somewhat  extended  account 
may  be  found  in  the  historical  sketch  of  Lynn  in  tho 
present  work. 

Mr.  Moulton,  it  is  agreeable  to  add,  is  always  ready 
to  contribute,  from  his  abundant  store  luiy  iuforma- 
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tion  lie  may  possess  regarding  our  early  families,  and 
the  characteriRtics  and  doings  of  our  fathers.  And  all 
well-wishers  of  the  community  will  join  in  rejoicing 
in  the  prosperity  of  one  so  worthy. 

Mr.  Moulton  wiw  unitc<l  in  ninrriugo  with  MImh  8. 
Fannie  Swectser  in  December,  1807,  and  their  chil- 
dren are  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


JOHN  p.  WOODBURY. 

John  P.  Woodbury  was  born  in  Atkinson,  N.  H., 
on  May  24, 1827.  He  traces  his  ancestry  through 
seven  generations  to  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Salem  (1G24),  John  Woodbury,  who  held  the  first 
oflicial  ap|K)intment  mentioned  in  the  old  Colonial 
records.  Later  he  was  sent  to  England  with  full 
powers  to  settle  some  difficulties  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  mother  country,  and  re- 
turned to  the  colony  in  1628,  having  executed  his  com- 
mission HatiMHictfirily.  John  Woodbury,  the  gnitid- 
father  of  John  P..  came  to  Lynn  in  1820.  He  was  a 
skillful  master  shipwright  and  carpenter,  and  the  first 
in  this  part  of  the  country  to  introduce  the  '*  square 
rule"  in  framing  buildings.  Four  of  his  sons— Jep- 
thah  P.,  Seth  D.,  Joseph  P.,  and  James  A — became 
prominent  as  business  men  in  Lynn,  the  last  two  es- 
pecially as  inventors.  His  eldest  Bon,  Kev.  John 
Woodbury,  the  father  of  John  P.,  w:isl)ornat  Beverly, 
and  was  first  settled  as  a  Baptist  clcrgyniati  at  North- 
field,  Mass.,  and  later,  as  was  the  custom  at  that 
time,  was  changed  from  time  to  time  to  other  New 
Kngland  parishes.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  views 
and  earnest  and  devoted  in  his  labors,  but  in  1850  his 
heiilth  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  He 
was  married  to  Myra  Page  of  Atkinson,  and  John  P. 
Woodbury,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  their  only 
son.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  various  New  Eng- 
land towns  where  his  father  was  settled.  In  addition 
to  a  common  school  education  he  had  the  advantage 
of  three  yeaiV  study  at  the  Hancock  (N.  H.)  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  of  which  his  father  was  a 
trustee.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  for  six 
months  on  one  of  the  most  sterile  farms  in  New  Eng- 
land, at  the  foot  of  old  Monadnock.  Any  one  ac- 
quainted with  farm-life  of  thirty  years  ago  will  under- 
stand how  ho  welcomed  a  change  of  employment.  He 
entered  the  office  of  the  Kecne  (N.  H.)  Sentinel,  and 
soon  became  a  good  compositor.  The  following  yean 
having  a  taste  for  mechanical  employment,  he  went  to 
Bangor.  Me.,  and  spent  three  years  of  hard  work  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  various  wood- 
working trades.  He  then  came  to  Lynn,  and  was 
employed  for  a  year  as  journeyman  cabinet-maker  in 
the  factory  or  Seth  I).  Woodbury,  which  st^Kid  on  the 
prt^cnt  Hit<^  of  the  Boston  llevere  Beach  Sc  Jjynn  Rail- 
road station.  The  following  year  he  became  the  con- 
fidential clerk  of  .Toseidi  P.  Woodbury,  and  in  1840- 
r>0  visiteil  Bufl'alo  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  West, 
in   connection   with   patent  business.      He  was  in 


Washington  in  the  spring  of  1860,  while  the  famous 
compromise  measures  were  before  Copgress,  and  heard 
the  questions  which  led  to  our  civil  war  discussed  by 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun  and  many  other  distinguished 
members  of  Congress.  On  his  return  ho  became  a 
partner  of  Jepthah  P.  Woodbury  in  the  lumber  and 
building  business,  which  was  carried  on  at  Commer- 
cial wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Commercial  Street,  in  Lynn. 
In  this  same  year  (1850),  he  married  Sarah  E.  Silsbee, 
a  daughter  of  Nathan  Silsbee,  and  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Lynn.  In  1854  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  lumber  business,  and  again  visited  the 
West,  with  the  intention  of  settling  there,  but  in  four 
months  he  returned  to  Lynn  and  established  himself 
in  the  real  ef^tate  and  insurance  business.  He  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  line  of  business  in  Lynn.  By  steady 
and  close  occupation  he  obtained  the  coufidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
largest  business  of  the  kind  in  Essex  County ;  indeed 
for  ninny  years  only  two  insuranco  offices  in  the 
State  made  larger  returns  to  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  future 
growth  and  improvement  of  Lynn.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  but  he  was 
too  busy  a  man  to  continue  long  in  public  office. 
His  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  progressof 
his  adopted  city.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Exchange 
Hall,  the  Sagamore  Hotel,  the  Lynn  Market-House, 
and  the  Lynn  City  Improvement  Companies.  It  is  to 
his  organization  of  this  latter  company  that  Lynn 
owes  the  laying  out  of  Central  Avenue,  the  finest 
and  most  substantial  street  in  the  city.  Having 
secured  control  of  nearly  all  the  land  lying  between 
the  Central  station  and  the  City  Hall,  he  associated 
with  him  many  of  Lynn's  leading  capitalists  and  laid 
out  this  wide  avenue,  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  Lynn.  At  the 
time  the  project  was  started  it  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  owners  of  land  on  Market  Street,  who 
feared  the  depreciation  of  their  property ;  but  time 
has  shown  that  the  improvement  has  rather  enhanced 
the  value  of  their  land.  Mr.  Woodbury's  firm  belief 
in  the  future  of  liynn  led  him  to  invest  all  his  sav- 
ings in  real  estate,  frequently  at  what  were  considered 
high  prices,  but  time  has  confirmed  his  judgment.  In 
1867,  afler  twenty-five  years  of  labor,  he  sold  his  busi- 
ness, and,  with  his  family,  enjoyed  a  well-earned  holi- 
day in  Europe.  Seven  months  were  spent  in  Paris  at 
the  time  when  Napoleon  III,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
glory,  was  entertaining  the  crowned  heads  of  the 
world,  and  making  Paris  the  most  brilliant  capital  of 
Europe.  The  remainder  of  a  year  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  principal  cities  of  the  continent  and  in  South- 
ern Italy.  On  his  return  Mr.  Woodbury  acceptwl  the 
presidency  of  the  ICxchaiige  I iiHurance  Company,  an 
organization  com]>osed  largely  of  Lynn  capitalists,  but 
in  eighteen  months  resigned  from  the  position,  and 
has  not  since  been  in  active  business.    His  leisure  is 
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largely  ouciiiiio J  iii  the  coHcution  of  lM>[>ks  mid  un- 
gravinga,  and  he  is  itRpcciully  tutereeteil  in  exlru 
illustrated  boobs,  of  which  he  Una  a  coneidernble  col- 
lection. He  still  retidnsB  summer  reaidfoce  in  Lynn, 
but  sponda  the  winter  mnntlis  in  Bnstim  or  in  travel- 
ing, lie  it  a  moinher  of  tlio  Uoatoninii  Soiiiety,  iho 
Boston  Art  Club,  the  Grnlier  Club  of  Noyr  York  nnti 
ctltor  kindred  iirgiiniziitiDtiH. 

Hr.  Woodhury  u  a  UiiiUirian,  nnil  wna  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  the  Second  Cungregntinnal  Church 
of  I,yan.  In  |>nUtic4  lie  wna  one  of  the  nriginul  Free- 
Snilcm,  voting  for  Manin  Van  Biircn  in  1S4S,  and  nan 
afterwards  a  steady  Itepu  111  lean  until  18S3,  when,  dia- 
satisficd  with  the  iiomiLinLioTi  of  James  C.  nbiine  for 
frcHidcnt,  he  becmne  an  ludejiendeiit  voter.  He  has 
two  children,  hiarda  K,  wife  of  Kdward  I*.  Parsons, 
mnd  John,  a  lawyer,  practising  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Woodbury's  career  illustrnteB  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  every  avenue  to  biuineas  succeiis  is  open 
through  steady,  unremitting  eflort,  to  an  earnest  and 
reliable  working  man ;  and,  belter  still,  that  through 
nil  his  toil  il  mnn  may  ctirry  UuIgs  which  will  filrnish 
liim  with  dalightful  occu]ialion  and  keen  enjoyment 

Wtl.l.lAM    T,  UOItQAN. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1839,  and  was  a.  son  of  William  F.  Morgan,  who 
was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Miles  Morgan,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Springhold,  Mass. 

Miles  Morgan  with  two  hnilheni,  James  and  John, 
sailed  from  Uriatol,  Kngliind,  in  March,  11>3G,  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  in  the  following  April.  The  family 
removed  to  Bristol  from  LlandalT,  in  Walea,  a  few  yean 
before  the  sons  emigrated  to  New  England.  Miles, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  wan  born  in  1615,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Ibwion,  or  shortly  after,  he  joincil  a 
]iiirly  of  cmigranlK,  nioally  from  Itiixhnry,  of  whom 
Col.  William  Pyndion  was  the  heail,  and  settled  in 
SpringHuld.  The  hind  llrst  oucupied  hy  the  settlers 
in  that  place  ia  now  traversed  by  the  Main  Street,  and 
wait  divided  into  shares  nnd  distributed  among  them 
liy  lot.  The  tract  allotted  to  Mr.  Morgan  extended 
from  Main  Street  to  the  river,  on  the  south  side  of 
what  was  once  called  Ferry  Lane. 

About  the  year  1643  he  married  Prudence  Qilbert 
of  Beverly,  having  tnadc  the  acquaintance  of  the 
family  during  the  voyage  from  Kngliind,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  family  invests  the  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  romance  of  a  courtship  at  sea,  a  separation 
for  yean),  an  olfur  by  letter  carried  by  a  mesaeuger 
through  the  wildcrneaa,  an  acceptance  of  the  offer,  a 
journey  to  Beverly  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  compn- 
niona  armed  with  miinkela,  and  a  return  with  the  bride 
una  liiiiiilrud  anil  twenty  mlluu  to  B|M'ingnoId  their  fil- 

The  rocords  hear  the  names  of  the  following  child' 
ren :  Mary,  born  February  14,  1644;  Jonatlian,  No- 
yember]G,  1C4C;   David,  September  23,  1648;  PeU- 


tcnh,  July  IT,  1650;  Utac,  May  12,  1(h'>2;  Lydia.  A|>ril 
8,  1654;  Hannah,  April  11,  1650;  Meixiy,  July  IS, 
H!B8. 

The  mother  of  these  children  died  January  14, 
1600,  and  Miles  ninrried  Febnuiry  Ifi,  16(19,  Klimlicth 
Uliss,  and  had  one  other  child.  Nathaniel,  born  June 
14,  1671.  Hia  death  is  reconled  m  having  occurred 
May  28,  Klil'J, 

Nitthaniul  Morgan,  Hon  of  Miles,  niorriud  January 
19,  1G91,  llannaJi  Bird,  aud  aettled  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River  in  Wcat  SpHngHcId,  where 
he  died  August  30,  1752.  His  children  were,  Nathan- 
iel, born  February  16,  1692;  Samuel,  1691;  EI>euozer, 
U;!>6;  Hannah,  I6SS;  Miles,  1700;  Joseph.  December 
3,  1702;  James,  1705;  laauc,  1708;  and  Flimbcth, 
1710. 

Joseph  Morgan,  son  of  Nathaniel,  married  in  May, 
1735,  Mary,  daughter  of  DeitJaminStebhins,  nnd  lived 
and  died  in  West  Springfield.  His  doalh  occurred 
November  7, 1773.  Hia  diiblrun  woro,  Joauph,  born 
February  19,  1736;  Titus,  who  died  i»  infnncy;  Titun 
again,  July  10,  1740;  Luciis,  February  26.  1743;  Kli- 
iiibetb,  December  23,  174.'^;  Judah,  March  22,  IT49; 
JcwHi,  twill  of  Juilah,  and  Hannah,  Nuvt^mbcr  29, 
1751. 

Judah  Morgan,  son  of  Joseph,  married  April  12, 
1775,  Ellzabetli  Shivoy.  Hia  cliildr«u  w«re,  Fcatus, 
born  January  12, 177ij ;  Elijah.  June  2. 1777  ;  Riobard, 
March  4,  1779;  Amos,  November  7, 1780;  Kliaibetli, 
June  23,  I7S7,  all  of  whom  were  bom  in  Nortliainp- 
WHi.     Ho  died  November  13,  1837. 

Festus  Morgan,  win  of  Jndoli,  marrieil  1709,  Bubniit 
Fruncli  uf  Nurthamptiin,  and  had  one  ehild,  a  nun, 
William  P.  Morgan,  who  was  born  in  Nortbampton, 
October  6, 1800.     He  was  the  fatlii>r  of  the  subject  of  ] 

this  sketch.  He  learned  the  bueineBs  of  woolen  inann- 
facturing  and  eitiiblishud  hiiniH-lf  in  that  business  in 
Oxfonl,  aii.1  IL  lew  yearn  later  in  it.dliiigliani.  Ilu 
married,  April  17, 1832,  Eli/ji,  daughter  of  Uufua  Una- 
sell  of  New  Braintree.  His  children  wore,  Julius. 
born  and  died  1834;  William  H.,  born  1S3G.  died 
1839;  William  F.,  1339,  all  of  whom  were  born  in 
Bellingham.  He  died  in  Dellingham,  August  10, 
1830. 

William  F.  Morgan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
a  son  of  the  above  William  F..  and  was  born  in  Bell- 
ingham, January  2,  1839.  After  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther his  mother  reniove<I  with  her  family  lii  South 
Milford,  where  he  attended  the  public  schoolM  unUl  ' 

he  was  ten  years  of  age.  Ho  then  wont  to  livewitha 
relative  on  a  farm  in  New  Braintree,  and  while  there 
attended  the  schools  of  the  town  and  was  later  a  pupil 
in  Day's  Acailcniy  in  Wrenthain. 

In  1856,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  commenced 
what  wiiH  ill  reality  h\n  buKinws  i-jmer,  it  being  then 
that  he  entiired  a  shoe  titiire  in  I'ruvidcnue,  K.  I. 
Here  ho  soon  developed  such  aptitude  and  business 
capacity  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  be  was  offered 
the  poaiLion  of  jiartner,  which  oiler  was  acceiited. 


'S^  C^y^^i^^«^ ' 
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Lynn  wnR  at  that  time,  ns  it  still  is,  the  centre  of 
tlie  great  New  England  shoe  manufacture,  and  per- 
haps the  moHt  promising  (ietd  for  the  development  of 
«mtcrpriKc,  ttio  «*X(*r('iHo  of  induHlry  and  (he  invent- 
inent  of  capital,  known  to  the  trade.  He  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  leave  Providence  and  accept  the  offer 
of  a  situation  as  salesman  and  book-keeper  in  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  here.  Hither  he  came  in 
18G1. 

After  remaining  in  the  situation  named  till  18G4,  he 
commenced  manufacturing  on  his  own  account,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  a  prosperous  business,  which 
continued  so  to  flourish  and  increase,  that  in  1871  ho 
found  it  expedient  to  take  a  partner.  The  present 
firm  of  Morgan  &  Dore  was  formed  in  1871  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  largest,  most  reputable  and  success- 
ful in  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  factory  in  Lynn, 
they  have  established  factories  in  Pittsficld,  N.  H.» 
and  Itichmond,  Mc,  whrre  llirir  lilH'nility  and  ftiir 
dealing  have  won  for  them  an  honorable  name,  and 
where  the  constant  employment  given  toii  largo  nnni- 
ber  of  resiilents  has  proved  a  substiintial  and  highly 
appreciated  benefit  to  the  people. 

On  the  seccmd  of  June,  1863,  Mr.  Morgan  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eniclinc  H.  Nichols,  of 
Providence,  and  has  two  children,  William  F.  (now  a 
student  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  ClnsH  of  1888), 
and  Alice  L. 

Mr.  Morgan  hns  not  been  inncli  in  public  oflico, 
though  he  h:iH  scrvcil  in  the  (*(>niicil.  J  lis  peculiar 
fitnc*HS  for  other  public  service,  however,  could  not  re- 
main unrecognized.  In  charitable  eiitcrpriHcs  he  has 
always  been  an  active  and  efheient  laborer.  He  is 
president  of  the  Board  of  Associated  Charities  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Hospitjil  Managers.  He  is 
likewise  a  trustee  of  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank. 

In  financial  matters  his  skill  and  forecast  have  been 
conspicuous.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Bank  of  Lynn,  and  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  director  ever  since  its  organization. 

In  1879  he  erected  the  beautiful  residence  in  Nahant 
Street,  corner  of  West  Baltimore,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. 

Few  men  ever  in  Lynn  have  furnished  an  example 
more  worthy  of  imitation  than  Mr.  Morgan.  His  in- 
dustrious habits,  upright  dealing,  respect  for  religion, 
liberal  aid  in  the  promotion  of  worthy  objects,  and 
courtesy  of  manners,  have  made  him  one  of  excep- 
tionally high  esteem.  And  no  well-wisher  of  the 
community  can  envy  the  prosperity  of  one  who  has 
thus  risen  to  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens. 


CUAULVM  O.   HRRDR. 

Charles  O.  Bcede,*  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Lynn  in  1840.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  of  Sand- 
wich. N.  IL,  and  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge  by 

I  Uy  Ik'iijtiiiiiii  I'iliiinn. 


close  study  for  a  season  at  the  New  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. 

Being  thus  ecpiipped  theoretically  for  a  business 
career,  he  rcturne<l  to  Lynn  and  entered  one  of  the 
large  shoo  nuinu factories  of  that  city,  that  he  might 
gain  by  practical  experience  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  business  success. 

In  1865  he  began  business  for  himself,  and  by  untir- 
ing industry  and  honesty  of  purpose  he  soon  began 
to  climb  the  rounds  of  fortune's  ladder.  His  pro- 
gress was  rapid,  but  he  was  soon  admonished  that 
close  ap{>lication  and  earnest  attention  to  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  an  ever-increasing  trade  de- 
manded in  his  case  a  penalty,  and  in  1872  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  active  business  and  seek  rest 
and  recreation  amid  the  rugged  hills  and  sunny  dales 
of  his  old  New  Hampshire  home,  and  for  a  year 
rested  from  his  labors. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  being  recuperated  and 
thirsting  ngain  for  the  bustle  and  stir  of  a  busy  life, 
he  returned  to  Lynn,  and  at  once  entered  the  lists, 
setting  the  nnirk  for  his  prize  in  the  establishment  of 
a  business  that  should  be  favorably  known  through- 
out the  country. 

With  a  persistency  that  could  not  be  abated  and  a 
zeal  that  knew  no  tire,  he  pushed  on  until  the  firm  of 
C.  O.  Bcede  was  known  as  the  leading  firm  in  New 
England  for  the  nianufarture  of  boot  and  shoe  sup- 
plies, and  his  name  recognized  as  the  name  of  one 
who  carved  his  fortune  out  of  the  rough  stone  of  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Beede  is  one  of  those  happy  men  who  study 
and  underatand  the  needs  of  their  employees  and 
cultivates  the  most  friendly  relations  with  them. 

lie  gives  his  entire  force  an  outing  once  a  year, 
and  joins  with  them  in  their  annual  games  and  din- 
ner, and  when  the  great  feast  day  of  the  year  comes, 
the  day  of  Thanksgiving,  the  table  of  every  man  in 
his  employ  bespeaks  the  liberality  and  tlioughtfulness 
of  the  man  they  labor  for. 

Outside  of  his  regular  business  he  pays  attention  to 
real  estate  matters,  and  shows  the  same  good  judg- 
ment there,  ranking  as  among  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  dealers  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Beede,  like  all  progressive  men,  takes  a  health- 
ful interest  in  politics,  and  believes  that  that  system 
or  party  is  the  most  right  that  does  the  most  toward 
advancing  the  material,  the  social  and  the  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  people. 

Being  of  a  social  nature  it  is  not  to  be  wondere<l  at 
that  he  should  make  friends,  and  in  answer  to  their 
call  he  has  repeatedly  looked  afler  the  city's  interest 
by  serving  on  the  aldermanic  board,  and  he  always 
carried  into  his  public  duties  the  same  (pialilications 
that  has  nnide  of  him  in  his  private  life  a  man  of 
mark. 

Honest,  always  earnest  in  every  cause  which  he 
knows  to  be  right,  a  clear  thinker  and  a  progressive 
man,  with  a  mind  broad  and  cimiprehensive  enough 
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to  take  in  the  pouibilitiea  of  great  eaterprises,  and 
yet  conservative  enough  to  prevent  imy  ucidus  euthu- 
einsm  to  control  hia  jutlgment. 

Mr.  Itcefle  Btiinda  in  tlie  commiinily  in  wliich  lio 
lives  thoroughly  eqiii]J|>u<l  for  ovury  public  and  )>ri- 


Lynn  liaa  been  fartunuto  in  numbering,  from  timo 
to  time,  nmong  her  adopted  citizens,  those  who  by 
their  entcrpriuo  nnd  other  valuable  trails,  have  added 
to  her  prOHjiarity  and  tlic  extension  of  her  good  name. 
And  Hurno  of  thoto  hiivu  i;i>ine  from  oilier  and  diitlaiit 
lands.  Such  individiinln  bIiq  has  always  woleomed, 
nnd  in  thuir  fidelity  to  hur  iniorcBla  hiis  seuiircd  mil' 
pie  reward.  Of  thiii  class,  few  now  WiLh  iia  are  more 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  than  the  judividunl  to 
whom  Ihis  sketch  refers. 

Mr.  T^nnox  wna  born  in  Kildore,  one  of  the  east- 
ern conntjcs  of  Ireland,  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
of  Dublin,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  182S,  and  was 
cdiieatc<I  in  the  national  adinola.  Not  ninch  need  be 
Hiiid  of  his  boyhood,  iis  it  wiih  |iiiK<ed  vi-ry  iiiiidi  like 
thai  of  oilier  youth  about  him,  with  ilti  ]>ntiiks,  ita  oa- 
liiratinns  and  ila  incipient  luvea.  But  his  ambition 
to  "  rise  in  the  world,"  aa  he  entered  early  manhood, 
oaaertcd  itaelf,  and  led  to  such  "prospecting"  in  re- 
gard (it  the  fntiirc,  ns  iiiihitcd  him  ta  turn  his  eye  to 
America,  oa  the  most  promiaing  field,  lie  then  left 
Ilia  native  land  williout  a  (uing,  excepting  audi  as 
naturally  arose  from  tlie  severance  of  youthful  ultach- 
■nents  and  home  oaaoeiiitiona. 

At  the  nge  of  twenty  he  found  himself  in  New 
York,  full  of  youllifiil  ardor  aud  buoyant  liopc.  lie 
landed  there  in  18-lH,  and  without  unnecessary  delay 
cnine  to  Lynn,  lleru  he  immediately  entered  the 
employ  of  DariuH  Kiirry,  one  uf  unr  cncr|;ctic  and 
reputable  morocco  mnnnfncturera,  on  Monroe  Street 
AdoT  acrvini;  for  three  yenn  in  a  modified  sort  of  ap- 
[trenticcship,  he  was  competent  to  accept  employment 
ns  a  journeyman  in  the  establishment  of  Smith  & 
Olarh.  Such  was  his  skill,  industry  and  entorpriae, 
nnd  hia  ambition,  too,  it  may  lie  added,  that  within 
two  youni  he  was  able  to   commence   buaineaa   on  his 

The  shoe  bnaiiicss  was  at  that  time  rapidly  growing 
in  Ijynn,  ax  machinery  wiia  beginning  to  bu  intro- 
duced in  iilmoat  every  deportment.  This  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  and  Mr.  Lennox  had  the  abrewd- 
neaa  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  trade,  and  had 
established  such  a  reputation  for  good  muniigemcut, 
Hnd  iiiid,  withal,  accuinuliilcd  such  an  ainonnt  of  capi- 
tal that  he  woa  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  of 
prosperity.  He  aoon  became  numbered  among  our 
lirindpal  morocco  manufacturers,  and  was  not  deH- 
eienl  in  aniplemeiLiia.  llisbiisineaarupidly  extended, 
nnd  he  lias  now   about   a   bnndreil   and   twenty-five 


workmen  busily  employed.  lie  bos  a  salesriHiin  in 
Boston,  which  was  established  in  1877;  and  ut  hia 
factory,  in  Market  Street,  Lynn,  large  sales  are  con- 
stantly being  made. 

II  WIIH  in  1»7I  that  he  built  \i\»  fine  business  build- 
ing in  Market  Street,  opposite  the  station  of  the  Nar- 
row (laiige  Railroad.  It  wiuoneof  tlio  beatbuildiiign 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  snd  ia  still  an 
oriiHinent  to  the  street  which  liu»  now  ao  many  hand- 
some structnrca.  And  in  noticing  this  building  a  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day  remarks 
OS  follows : 


il  Hninc 


lalMlHiklrifliuuii,  iili» 


oJlli  MliMiiullkl  tokant  al  hi*  lUiUllv,  Ilia  italol. 
Diw»>ri.iidanrutl]r<)li»inworJ>  olll  iwl  ■!  dm  >l 

[ilainlliUu  •iiwns  (111  Hnlut  llw  bwliHiia  ou  of  Um 
dur,  |>RiU(I  unl  liiwnigiim  luikiia  UiM  « luiirliiiil  iiuu  I 
t)',  uid  litoWHnlrymto  uksaiwoliliirMv  lu  iwllns  1 
hIiIdIi  UHfinJutiwdlijiUI  IhiclUuH.    Ailila  uanii 


luAU,  Jmorvlii^  of  Nkfiwiil  futUiiiB." 

Mr.  Lennox  has  usually  avoided  appearing  much 
in  public  life,  having  no  aapiratiuna  for  oRidal  poei- 
tion.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  beneRcinl  to  the 
interests  of  the  city  had  lie  been  luoa  clmry  in  this 
reaj)oct,  for  hia  good  judgment  and  pacific  courue 
would  many  times  have  saved  from  indiacroot  ex- 
penditures, unprofitable  discussiotu  and  mischievous 
disagreements,  lie  has,  however,  Iield  oflice  us  di- 
rector in  the  National  City  Bank  of  Lynn,  from  Jan- 
uary, 1882. 

Six  years  after  he  arrived  in  Lynn,  that  is,  in  1S54, 
he  WHS  unitol  in  inarriago  will)  Miss  Itriilgut  Clark, 
and  tliey  became  Llie  puruntti  of  eight  children — two 
sons  and  six  daughters. 

Il  will  be  Been  that  Mr.  Lennox  is  not  by  any 
moans  an  old  man,  certainly  not  in  bnsineaa  activity 
and  neighborly  aympathiea.  But  he  has  reached  the 
ago  when  it  has  become experimentulty  certain  that  a 
course  like  his,  of  industry,  t^mjicrance  and  ujiright 
dealing  arc,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  sulli- 
cient  to  ensure  wealth  and  hunomble  social  atundiut;. 
And  herein  be  furniithiis  an  example  worthy  of  iini- 
bition  by  all  youths  who  have  the  good  uf  the  com- 
munity and  themselves  truly  at  heart. 


ril^OltCtli  IIAKIIISON  AI.I.GN. 
Mr.  Allen  bdongs  to  one  of  the  I'ldent  families  in 
New  England.  His  ancestor,  William  Allen,  though 
not  one  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  came  to  New  Eng- 
land not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims,  and, 
after  a  short  residence  at  Niiuluskct,  now  Hull,  ro- 
nioved  Ui  Salem  immediately  aller  the  arrival  of  Julin 
Kndicottat  that  place,  ill  lU:!!).     At  S»lcm   he  mar- 
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ried,  in  1629»  Elizabeth  Bradley,  and  had  a  son  Samuel, 
who  married  Sarah  Luck.  Samuel  had  a  son  Jona- 
than, who  married  Mary  Pierce,  and  Jonathan  a  son 
Jacob,  who  married  Sarah  Lee.  Jacob  had  a  son 
Isaac,  who  married  Rebekah  Tewksbury,  and  Isaac  a 
son  Jacob,  who  married  Lucy  Gallop,  and  was  the 
father  of  Jacob  Alva  Allen,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Jacob  Alva  Allen  was  born  in  Bev- 
erly, March  5,  1810,  and  married  Prudence,  daughter 
of  Shubel  Hire,  who  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in 
Middlcbury,  Vermont,  where  his  daughter  Prudence 
was  Ixirn,  November  5,  1807.  Ho  afterwards  removed 
from  Beverly  to  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  and  there 
George  Harrison  Allen  was  born,  June  21,  1840.  In 
1847  he  removed  from  Manchester  to  Methuen,  and  in 
1849  to  Lawrence,  and  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
last  two  towns  his  son  received  his  education. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  George  Harrison  Allen 
left  school  to  learn  the  trade  of  boxmaking,  planing 
and  mill-work  on  Uinibrr,  Huwiiig  logs  :iiul  (illiiig 
lumber  for  building.  He  began  at  the  first  rung  in 
the  ladder,  and  learned  the  trade  thoroughly  from 
shoveling  shavings  into  the  firc-rooni  to  the  clerk's 
chair  in  the  counting-room.  In  18G5  he  removed 
from  Lawrence  to  Lynn, and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Joseph  A.  Boyden,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  wood  packing-boxes.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
Joseph  having  died,  he  formed  a  new  partnership 
with  William  C.  Hoyden,  of  Beverly,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Allen  i^  Boyden,  and  has  sinrc  carried  on  the 
same  business,  mannfacluriiig  lioMiat  Lviin  and  Bev- 
erly a  product  valued  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifly 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  Allen  has  always 
devoted  himself  with  energy  and  industry  to  his 
chosen  work,  and,  though  he  has  shared  with  others 
business  Ioascm  and  disasters  by  fire,  he  hits  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  determined  spirit  overcome  obstacles  in  his 
way  and  won  his  full  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Allen,  though  oflen  importuned  and  at  times 
strongly  tempted,  has  always  refused  to  accept  or 
seek  public  office.  He  has  believed  that  the  demands 
of  his  buFiness  were  entitled  to  all  his  time,  and  that 
an  entrance  into  the  political  arena  and  a  participa- 
tion in  its  conlests  would  necessarily  distract  his 
mind  and  divert  his  attention  from  the  management 
of  his  legitimate  pursuits. 

Mr.  Allen  has  been  placed  in  offices  of  responsibil- 
ity and  trust  in  various  Masonic  bodies,  having  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Golden  Fleece  Lodge,  Sutton 
Chapter,  and  Olivet  Commandery.  In  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templars,  and  appendant 
order  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  he  has 
passed  the  chairs  of  Grand  Captain  General,  Grand 
General  and  Deputy  Grand  Commander,  which  office 
he  now  holds.  He  has  also  passe<l  the  chairs  of  the 
Palestine  Encant])ment  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  having  been  its  Chief  Patriarch. 

He  married,    December  2(>,    18G4,  Sarah   Luella, 
daughter  of  Eben  and  Temperance  Mclnlire,  of  Lan- 
24  i 
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caster,  N.  H.,  and  resides  in  Lynn,  where  his  business 
headquarters  are  located  at  188  Broad  Street.  He  is 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  health  and  strength  his 
continued  prosperity  and  success  are  assured. 
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Lynnfi£LD  was  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
a  territorial  outpost  of  Lynn.  It  was  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1(n{8-'{<.),  tiiat  '*  Liiiii  wan  granted  G  miles  into 
the  couiitrey,*'  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make  a 
territorial  survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  land  beyond,  and  determining 
whether  it  ''bee  fit  for  another  plantation  or  no." 
The  court,  while  making  the  grant,  seem  to  have  had 
some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  colonial  rights  and 
the  security  of  titles,  as  they  soon  after  enacted  that 
the  Governor  and  assistants  shall  *'take  care  that  the 
Indians  have  satisfaction  for  their  right  at  Lynn." 

The  granted  territory  was  long  called  Lynn  End, 
and  occupied  chielly  by  farmerH.  It  was  set  off  as  a 
parish  November  17,  1712,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  relieved  from  taxes  in  the  old  parish  as  soon  as 
they  built  a  meeting-house  and  settled  a  minister; 
this  they  accomplished  in  about  eight  years,  the  house 
being  built  in  1715  and  the  minister  settled  in  1720. 
In  1782  the  parish  became  a  separate  district,  and  in 
1814  the  district  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town. 
The  precise  time  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  or  just 
where  they  located  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  they  came  from  Lynn,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  before  the  grant  was  made.  It  is 
manifest  by  the  names  found  on  the  church  records — 
Aborn,  Bancroft,  (iowing,  Mansfield,  Newhall,  Well- 
man — that  at  least  the  principal  ones  wore  from 
Lynn. 

The  Mansfields  and  Newhalls  settled  in  the 
southeastern  part,  the  Bancrofts  and  Wellmans  in  the 
northwestern  and  the  Gowings  somewhere  between 
the  two. 

The  early  history  of  Lynn  field  is,  of  course,  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Lynn,  and  their  natural  features 
are  in  a  large  degree  similar.  Its  woody  hills  form  a 
])art  of  the  extensive  range  that  swee|)s  up  fnnn  old 
Plymouth  County,  varying  in  height,  but  never  reach- 
ing an  altitude  that  entitles  them  to  the  name  of 
mountains.  They  preaeiit  irregularities  of  shape, 
diversities  of  soil  and  modifications  of  geological 
construction,  and  follow  Wie  Vine  of  the  coast  at  dis- 


Unices  varying  from  liiilr  u  mile  to  eight  iniles  ftoin 
tlie  Bhore,  in  many  pliiccs  bcoiing  Btrong  ovideiiue  of 
having  once  been  Die  Uouiidnr;  of  tlio  tide.  An- 
ciently, for  ihe  wliolc  (.'xLciit  tlicy  wore  well  wmhIoiI) 
hilt  UN  po|jiiliiLi(iii  JiicriMiru^l,  lliu  iixo  In  niiiiiy  ]ilii(tcii 
laid  them  biire,  Bni]  orcliunla  anil  arahlu  Holds  Im^ilu 
to  appear.  At  interviits  the  chain  now  aeeins  much 
broken,  hb  moat  jiortionu  likely  far  the  present  to  re- 
pay tlio  expenue  have  been  reclaimed.  Borne  acctiona, 
however,  alill  retain  mutli  or  their  primevHl  aspect, 
— a  fact  eminently  true  ol  soveral  of  the  remoter  paria 
of  Lynnfield, 

Ilul  Lynnfield  )iobsc£SCS  many  at  tract  ions  for  the 
lover  pf  niilurc,  in  her  lonely  glcna  and  pleasant 
hcielita,  in  her  liikclcls  iind  liiiay  atrcnma.  8ho  haa 
good  liighwnya  iind  niiiuiiiliu  hywuya,  grccii  ineiiduwa 
and  Bunny  plaina.  Rnl  shehiui  nut  the  ocuad  vluwa 
Iliat  my  chnrni,  and  the  oeean  breezea  that  bu  invigor- 
ate. Many,  however,  eome  hither  for  temporary 
honiea  during  the  vacation  aetiaon,  and  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  rural  sighia  and  rural  Bounds,  in  the 
breathing  of  uncim  lamina  ted  aits,  in  the  iiao  of  fresh 
and  aiinple  food,  and  in  freedom  from  the  re 
atruints  of  fashionable  life,  flud  a  medicine  that  rc- 
viviSes  their  jaded  energies,  and  enables  Ihem  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  again  to  enter  with  zeat  the  ac- 
customed routine. 

There  can  be  nothiiig  more  pleasing  to  the  wooer  of 
uature,  especially  one  who  contemplates  her  charges 
with  the  eye  of  a  true  hivcr  mtlier  than  lliat  of  a 
scientiat,  than  to  view  Iho  glowing  pageantry  of  the 
wooda  hereabout  in  mid-autumn.  The  aplendid  col- 
oring of  the  foliage  takes  place  at  diflerent  periods, 
the  awnmp  maple  and  while  birch  often  beginning  to 
change  in  tlie  latter  part  of  Auguat.  Some  aeaaoiia 
preaent  much  greuler  brilllHiicy  than  others,  early 
frosts  being  quite  certain  to  destroy  the  cITcct.  Yet 
there  is  a  strange  belief  with  many  that  frost  nctunlly 
provinces  the  uppearauce.    Even  ilio  jioet  Whitticr 

■'"■^  ■  ■■A«lui.m'.»rlJ«t  r™i  L«lglv>,n 


t'roat  comcB  aa  a  dcetroyer,  not  us  a  bcoutifier. 
And  it  in  a  Htilu  reninrkable  that  one  a<i  observant, 
wliii  liad  Hpcnt  his  life  In  Ihu  theatre  "f  audi  dnitig- 
ing  BL-encH,  sliould  have  adopted  the  old  error.  But, 
perhagiB,  the  singer  yielded  to  the  poetical  idea. 

While  the  foliage  is  bo  inviting  to  the  woodland 
atroller,  or  sometimes  ullvr  it  has  been  loosened  by 
the  froal  and  fallen,  the  Indian  summer  uomcs— tb( 
few  days  of  delicinua  languor,  when  all  nature  see 
to  bu  wrapped  In  a  nuinili:  of  haise  and  lying  down  to 
dreamy  rep<uie.  Thu  natural  cauao  of  Indian  sum- 
mer, wliich,  by  the  way,  occasionally  fails  to  ap|)car, 
docs  not  yut  aeem  to  be  satisfactorily  aBeertiLined. 
And     jii^rliapa,    in     Ihu    iibdciiou   of    iiiiythiiig    uioiu 


reasonable)  the  red  man's  explanation  may  be 
adopted — namely,  that  it  is  a  period  when  a  breatb 
from  the  hunting-grounds  of  honvon  is  jicrmitted  bo 
sweep  down  to  earth. 

Thu  gcidi>gy  of  l.yunfiuld  in  not  very  dliuimilnr  to 
lUut  of  liynn,  excepting  that  grunlt«  Ui  a  considorublo 
extent  takes  the  place  of  porphyry  and  greenstone. 
Quarries  of  the  former  have  lioon  long  profitably 
workcil.  Borne  years  ago  u  ijunrry  of  nerpentine  was 
opened.  In  various  sections,  in  former  years,  peat 
meadows  yielded  an  ahimdance  of  fuel,  it  being  in 
some  cases  found  fifteen  feet  in  depth ;  but  of  lut«  it 
has  not  been  so  much  luicd,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  tliu  iucruiwud  uK|)un«e  of  labor  in  the  prep- 
aration, and  partly  on  account  of  the  grpaler  rnnvc- 
niuiico  of  iithcr  kintU  of  ftiul  liutlur  adaptul  Ici  thu 
modern  modes  of  healing. 

I'uSDs  AND  tJTUEAua. — There  are  several  pic- 
turesque lakelets  or  ponds  in  Lynntield,  and  two  or 
three  atrnams  that  not  only  add  charms  to  the  land- 
scape, but  are  uael^il  in  various  ways,  though  nut 
largely  employetl  lU  manufacturing  agents.  I.i/anfield 
rotid,  aa  it  ia  usually  culled,  though  somutimes  known 
as  "Buntaug  Lake"  or  "IIum|direy's  I'ond,"  being 
the  some  "  freshe  pond  with  a  little  ilclund  "  named 
in  the  old  grant  of  1G35  to  John  Humphrey,  is  the 
chief  of  the  atill  waters.  It  occupies  alMmt  two  hun- 
dred and  ton  acres,  and  lies  partly  in  Peabody,  is  a 
beautiful  sbcet,  with  lovely  aiirrou  tidings.  A  inelau- 
choly  uccident  occurred  hero  on  the  15th  of  Augiiikl, 
ISIK).  A  company,  connocled  for  the  uiohI  part  with 
the  First  (Uiriatian  Society  of  Lynn,  were  holding  a 
picnic  on  the  border.  In  the  courae  of  tlie  afternoon 
a  party  of  tweuty-flve,  chiefly  ladies,  rowed  out  in  » 
large,  llat-botto»ied  biait  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.  Ab  uoinc  of  them  Bhiftcd  from  side  to  siilc, 
the  boat  was  made  to  careen,  and  several  of  them, 
becoming  ulariiied,  threw  their  wuight  in  a  manner  to 
comi>lctely  capaizo  it.  Jleforc  aid  could  reach  them 
thirteen  were  drowned.  J'illiHy'i  I'ond  la  largely  ar- 
tificial and  of  no  great  depth,  /fell't  Pond  is  remark- 
able for  ita  elevation,  being  something  like  a  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level. 

Along  the  northern  border  of  Lynnlielil  flows  Ihe 
main  branch  of  Iptwich  lliver,  and  the  weatern  ia 
partially  travencd  by  the  Sati'/u».  Ilaxekt^  Urook 
meanders  leiaurcty  along,  and  is  now  charged  with  the 
iiHeful  duty  of  adding  to  I^ynn'R  jaibllu  water  supply. 

The  tpring  waltr  of  this  vicinity  ia  iincouiinonly 
pure,  for  the  stone  through  which  it  percolates  is  not 
soluble;  and  it  forms  a  good  hnmple  of  Uiat  which 
William  Wood,  Lynn's  ftrsthialorinn,  as  enrtynslS33, 
thus  enthusiastically  colebralcs:  "It  is  farrdill'ercnt 
from  the  waters  of  England,  being  not  so  oliorp,  but 
of  a  fatter  Bulwtiincu  and  of  n  more  jetlio  color ;  it  ia 
thought  there  can  be  no  better  water  In  the  world,  yet 
dare  I  not  prefer  It  before  good  boere,  as  some  have 
done ;  but  any  man  will  choose  it  bolbre  bad  becre, 
whey  or  biitUir  milk." 
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Flora. — ^The  flora  of  Lynnfield,  as  it  was  observed 
by  the  first  settlers,  is  no  doubt  well,  though  not  fully, 
deHcribed  in  the  following  lines  from  Wood's  "  New 
England's  Pro8]>ect."  And  well  might  such  a  prom- 
ising region  be  coveted, — 

"TrnM  iMitli  In  liilln  iuhI  pIaIikss  In  plenty  tw, 
Tlio  Ionic  livM  ofiku,  tho  monnirul  cyi>raM  iroo, 
Skio-tnworing  pinoi,  and  chcMitnuts  otiated  rough, 
Tlio  lasting  cedar,  with  the  walnut  tongh ; 
The  roein-dropping  flrr  for  niiuite  in  use  ; 
Tlie  txmtnien  woke  for  oara,  light,  neat  grown  iprowae, 
Tho  brittle  iwh,  the  ovor-trenililing  o#ipofi, 
Tim  hninil-K|in>Ail  Hiiin,  wIkmo  cfiiirnvn  ImrlNiiirN  wtiH|H»i; 
Tho  wntor-spougio  nlilor,  good  for  imuglit, 
Small  eldeme  by  th*  Indian  fletcliers  nought, 
Tiie  knottio  mapin,  pallid  birtch,  hawthornefl, 
Tho  honibound  tree  that  to  bo  cloven  acornos, 
Which  from  the  tondor  vine  oft  takes  itii  spouse, 
Who  twinee  imbrocing  armes  about  his  boughoe. 
Within  this  Indian  Orchard  frtiits  bo  sonio, 
Tlie  niddio  chonie  and  the  Jotty  pliinibo. 
Snake  mnrthering  hnsoll  with  swoot  8Rxnpl)rage, 
Whose  ntmrnos  in  iHwr  nllays  liot  fovor's  n^^o, 
Tlio  illar'H  Bliunmc!i,  with  iiioru  tmts  thurn  l>ou 
That  are  both  good  to  uso  and  rare  to  soe.*' 

Descending  to  the  more  lowly  products,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  the  woods  and  ravines,  in  tlie  swamps 
and  upon  the  rocky  heights,  are  to  be  found  shrubs 
and  flowers  of  great  beauty,  some  varieties  of  whicii, 
under  the  hand  of  cultivation,  liave  become  garden 
favorites.  And  many  plants  of  rare  medicinal  value 
are  to  be  found.  But  the  long  and  persistent  warfare 
of  our  learned  doctors  against  the  use  of  "  herbs  ** 
has  resulted  in  greatly  reducing  tlio  c.Htccm  in  which 
they  were  once  held.  Tlio  old  Irallic  of  the  semi- 
inendlcant  wanderers,  with  their  pyrola,  sassufnus, 
gold-thrcjid,  rosemary,  catnip,  sweet  flagroot  and 
countless  other  varieties  of  similar  curative  merchan- 
dise, has  become  nearly  extinct.  And  so  hus  gone 
all  that  chiss  of  irrciiponsible  doctors,  friends  of  the 
poor,  as  they  called  themselves,  and  sometimes  were, 
who,  for  the  fee  of  a  meal,  were  ever  ready  to  advise 
and  prescribe.  It  did  not  cost  so  much  to  be  sick  in 
those  primitive  days  as  it  now  does. 

Fauna. — As  considerable  is  said  in  the  sketch  of 
Lynn,  of  which  Lynnfleld  so  long  remained  a  mem- 
ber, regarding  the  fauna  of  the  region,  no  elaboration 
will  be  required  here.  Bears  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  woods ;  moose,  beaver  and  deer  were  seen  ;  foxes 
and  wolves  abounded ;  and  so  did  raccoons,  weasels 
and  woodchucks.  Most  of  these,  excepting  the  last 
two,  have  become  nearly  extinct — the  first  three  en- 
tirely so.  But  no  better  idea  of  the  animal  life  here- 
about can  be  given  than  by  quoting  the  concise, 
though  somewhat  grotesque,  metrical  description 
given  by  a  quaint  old  writer.  His  was  a  style  much 
in  vogue  in  early  times,  and  some  of  the  important 
facts  in  our  history  have  been  preserved  in  that  now 
seemingly  irregular  way.  Those  rhyming  historians 
had  no  thought  of  debauching  history  through  {)oetic 
license,  but  aimed  at  a  straightforward  delineation  of 
f>icts,  perhaps  using  that  form  to  aid  the  memory. 
But  to  the  quotation,  which  is  from  a  more  extended 


description  that  appears  in  Lynn's  Centennial  Me- 
morial,— 

*'Somo  of  tho  itoidnr  ganin  orst  found,  within  those  forests  wide, 
Tho  modso,  tho  lioavor  and  the  door  no  longer  hero  abyde  ; 
Nor  growling  lx*ar,  nor  catamount,  nor  wolf  do  now  abound. 
But  raccoons,  woodchucks,  wensols,  skunks,  and  foxes  yet  Inrke  round. 
Ami  In  the  broocks  audiMimlii  still  rove  the  turtle  and  musk  ratt, 
Tho  croaking  |Nwldock  and  leap-frog  ;  ami  In  tho  air  tho  halt. 
SoriNsnts  thoro  be,  but  poys^nous,  fow,  save  horrid  ratUosnakoa, 
And  addofi  of  bright  rainbow  hue,  that  ooyl  among  tho  brakes. 
And  then  of  birds  we  have  great  storo  ;  the  eagle  soaring  high, 
Tho  owl,  tiio  hawk,  the  woodpecker,  the  crow  of  rasping  cry, 
Tlio  part^-ldRo,  quail  and  wcNNl-pigoon,  tlio  jilovor  and  wild-goose. 
And  divrrHoliiRr  miiallnrgaiiin  ant  horo  for  man,  IiIm  iimo. 
And  many  more  of  plumage  fair  in  coo  and  soiigara  heard  ; 
Tlie  whippoorwill,  of  mournful  note,  the  merry  humming-bird. 
In  bog  and  pond  tho  poepor  pipes  at  close  of  springtide  day, 
And  flre-ilies  daunce  iikolitUe  stars  along  the  lover's  way.** 

Upon  the  rocky  hillsides,  about  the  ledges,  and  in 
the  sequestered  forest  defiles,  the  hideous  rattlesnake 
is  still  occasionally  met  with,  during  the  hottest 
weather.  Seldom,  however,  is  there  any  injury  and 
almost  never  any  faUil  result  from  encounters  with 
these  old-time  terrifiers.  Formerly  they  were  nu- 
merous, and  occasioned  much  fear,  but  the  numbers 
and  fears  have  greatly  decreased.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  summer  of  18G8  a  Lynnfleld 
farmer  killed  the  extraordinary  number  of  thirteen, 
of  various  sizes. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 

First  Parish. — The  First  Church  of  Lynnfleld 
was  formed  August  17,  1720,  though  a  meeting-house 
appears  lo  have  been  built  some  Ave  years  before.  It 
had  always  been  a  hardship  for  worshippers  of  that 
remote  region  to  attend  service  at  the  First  Parish 
house,  some  living  more  than  seven  miles  distant. 
And  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  "Old  Tunnel" 
was  built,  1G82,  on  Lynn  Common,  much  discussion 
was  had  as  to  the  expediency  of  building  farther  in- 
land, in  some  place  that  would  be  most  convenient 
for  the  four  sections,  now  Lynn,  Lynnfleld,  Saugus 
and  Swampscott,  separate  parishes  not  then  being 
contemplated.  But  the  desire  of  the  people  near  the 
site  of  the  old  house  prevailed,  and  the  new  one  was 
placed  on  the  Common,  where  it  remained,  a  marked 
object,  till  1827.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  ill-feeling  engendered,  and  thither  the  people  of 
Lynnfleld  went  for  worship  till  they  became  strong 
enough  to  form  a  separate  parish. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk  was  installed 
minister  of  the  Lynnfleld  parish  at  the  time  the 
church  was  formed,  1720,  and  his  salary  for  the  year 
flxed  at  seventy  pounds.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge 
in  1094;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1716;  was  dismissed 
in  July,  1781,  and  about  one  year  thereafler,  May  7, 
1732,  died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 
The  reason  for  his  dismission  docs  not  exactly  appear. 
Mr.  Lewis  says,  "  A  P^rt  of  his  people  had  become 
dissatisfled  with  him,  and  some,  whom  he  considered 
his  friends,  advised  him  to  ask  a  dismission,  in  order 
to  produce  tranquillity.    11q  AaVieOL  a  dismiBsion,  and 
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it  WHS  uiiexpectixlly  gr.iiited.  A  cnmmitloc  wni  then 
choRcn  to  wait  oil  liim,  ami  receive  tliu  cliiirt'li  rec- 
ords; liuthe  ritriiBod  to  rJeliver  tlieni.  Sooii  nrier  ho 
took  to  Ilia  bet),  and  iu  supposed  to  liavc  died  in  uon- 
Hcqucnco  of  Ilia  diHuppointmciit."  Iliii  wife  vius 
Elizabeth  I'erkins,  mid  liu  had  four  children,  one  ol' 
whom  was  Edtvtird  Pcrkina  Sjiarhawk,  a  man  who 
bocaina  somewhat  tiote<l.  He  wsa  born  July  10, 1728, 
nnd  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17&3.  His  wife 
was  Mehitaliel  PutnaDi,  whom  he  married  in  1759. 
Mr.  Lewie  says  he  was  never  ordained,  tliough  ho 
preached  many  times  in  tlio  parishes  of  E«sex.  He 
appears  not  to  hiivo  approved  of  the  settlement  of 
Air.  Adams,  tlic  third  minister  of  tho  pariah,  having 
himself  been  it  ciindldiitt.',  and  cnllx  him  "old  Admns, 
the  reputed  tcaehor  ol'  l.ynnlluUt."  The  lii>>t.>ri>iii 
adds,  "Ue  is  the  li rst  pemoti  w horn  I  found  in  our 
records  having  three  names.  The  custom  of  giving 
an  intermediate  name  acems  not  to  have  been  com- 
mon till  more  than  one  hundred  years  aflcr  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Enghmd."  One  son  of  Hev.  Nathaniel, 
the  first  miniiiler,  buru  October  24, 1730,named  John, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shocmuker,  and  afterward  be- 
came n  physician  of  I'hiludclphia.  One  of  our  IILi- 
sex  County  hiutoriuna  hua  strangely  enough  given  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  ns  the  one  to  whom  wc  are  indebted 
for  the  series  of  interleaved  almanacs  which  have 
been  so  much  quoted  from.  Rut  he  had  been  dead 
fifty  years  befurB  tho  iilniaiiiics  were  made.  The 
Spnrhawb  who  made  tlic  ulmaiinc  memoranda  was 
most  likely  IQdward,  sou  of  Ihu  lirst  minister,  Ihuiigh 
some  have  thought  he  was  a  brother  or  nephew. 

The  immediate  aucceasor  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk  in  the  paslorntowas  the  Rev.  Stepiii^n  Cuase, 
who  was  settled  in  1731.  He  was  born  in  Newbury 
in  1708,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1728,  resigned  in 
176Q,  and  died  in  1778.  His  salary,  as  fixed  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination,  was  one  hundred  pounds. 
Air.  Ohnao  was  hero  during  the  exciting  period  of  the 
visit  of  Uev.  (leiirgu  Whitufiuld,  the  eulubratud  Kiig- 
gltsh  revivalist.  ICev.  Air.  Henchman  was  then  min- 
ister of  the  First  Parish  of  Lynn,  and  while  he  per- 
sonally treated  tho  eminent  stranger  with  great  court- 
esy, and  even  cordiality,  strongly  opposed  his  course 
of  ministration,  and  rel\ised  the  use  of  his  meeting- 
house for  one  of  bis  meetings.  Mr.  Henchman  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  to  Mr. 
Chose,  giving  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Whitefiold. 

Some  of  these  reiisnns,  an  clearly  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  were,  that  Mr.  Whiteiield  had  disregarded 
nnd  violated  the  most  solemn  vow,  which  he  l^ok 
when  he  received  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  pledged  himself  to  advocate  nnd  maintain  her 
discipline  and  doclrlne^ — thst  he  had  intruded  into 
places  where  regular  churches  were  established — that 
he  used  vain  boasting  and  theatrical  gestures  to  gain 
applause — that  he  countenanced  screaming,  trances 
and  epileptic  falliiijj:s^thst  he  had  defamed  the  char- 


acter of  Bishop  Tillotson,  and  slandered  the  colleges 
of  New  ICngland. 

It  does  not  H|>pcArthat  Mr.  Chose  publicly  niuiwcrcd 
the  letter  of  Mr.  }lunchinan,  nor,  indeed,  what  hia 
prceiso  views  regarding  Mr.  Whiluflold  were.  Tlio 
letter  was,  however,  snswerotl  by  Kev.  Mr,  HnbUy,  uf 
liciiding,  who  liecame  a  warm  defender  of  Mr.  Whito- 
flcld.  And  to  Mr.  Hobby's  answer  Afr.  Henchman 
made  a  rejoinder.  The  controversy  was  prutrnctcd 
and  warm,  and  perhaps  soma  good  resulted. 

The  wife  of  Mt.  Chase  was  Jane  Wingot,  of  Hamp- 
ton, and  they  had  five  children.  After  leaving  Lynn 
he  settled  in  Newcastle,  N.  IL,  remaining  there  till 
his  death. 

Tho  third  minister  nf  the  Lynnlicld  Parish  was 
Ituv.  JtKNJ.UIIN  Akamh.  Me  was  Uuru  in  N<.-wl.ury 
May  8,  1719;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1738;  settl(»l 
here  November  6,1755;  died  May  4,1777.  His 
wife  was  Rebecca  Nichols,  and  they  had  seven  chil- 

The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  JOHiii-ii  AIottky. 
He  wss  born  In  Salem,  Alay  14,  175(1 ;  griflunted  ut 
DHrtmouth,  1778;  settled  here  September  24,1783; 
died  July  0,  1821.  His  long  jiastoratu  would  indicate 
that  he  was  beloved  by  his  peo|do,  though  it  was  a 
period  when  ministerial  changes  were  not  by  any 
means  so  frequent  as  now.  He  waa  of  a  retiring  and 
sensitive  disposition,  hod  marked  eccentricities,  and 
withal  a  hnmoroiiH  vein.  As  a  preacher  be  was  mild 
and  i>ersnasive;  nut  given  lu  "eeslimy  and  holy  fren- 
zy." At  limes  he  was  Hubjeut  to  stniiigu  fuuL'ics  niiil 
singular  apprehensions.  The  following  instance  is 
related  in  Sprague's  "  Antials  of  the  American  Pul- 
pit," where  a  notice  of  him  appeors :  "  One  extremely 
(N)1d  night,  after  going  to  bed,  he  came  to  the  eoncla- 
sion  that  he  should  certainly  die  before  morning. 
While  reflecting  u|>on  being  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
he  bethought  him  tliat  his  appearance,  ns  ho  then 
waa,  would  not  be  just  what  ha  shonlil  libi^ ;  ho,  get- 
ting u|>  ill  the  cold,  be  put  (ni  clean  linen  and  juiii|n'd 
into  bed  again.  Very  soon  he  fell  nslecp,  slept 
soundly  till  morning,  and  on  waking  was  quite  oslon- 
ishc<l  to  find  that  he  waa  not  dead."  This  eertninly 
indieatcs  that  he  had  little  fear  uf  death.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  high  eharacter,  and,  notwitlistandiug  his 
eccentricities,  or  "  oddities,"  as  they  were  udlud,  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  respect  of  his  people,  who  seem 
never  to  have  doubled  his  piety  and  eonscicntioiis- 
ueas.  His  reply  to  one  who  called  him  "odd"  wsb 
witty  as  well  us  characleriatie  r  "Yea,"  said  he,  "I 
netoiittobo  a  very  good  man,  nnd  soon  found  that 
I  could  not  be  without  being  very  odd." 

Mr.  Aluttey  was  not  accustomed  to  exchange  with 
his  brother  clergy  so  often  as  did  most  of  the  minis- 
ters of  that  period;  neither  did  he  take  anything  like 
so  active  a  part  in  the  temporal  aflkirs  of  his  parish 
as  some  of  them,  especially  A!  r.  Tread  we  II  and  Mr. 
Itohy,  of  the  other  Lynn  parishes.  This  trait  waa 
ted  on  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to 
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him.  But  the  fact  was,  no  doubt,  rather  attributable 
to  his  naturally  shrinking  disposition  than  to  lack  of 
interest  in  public  affairs.  That  he  was  indus- 
trious with  his  pen  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  is 
asserted  that  he  wrote  more  than  two  thousand,  if  not 
fully  three  thousand,  sermons,  which,  if  they  were  of 
the  usual  length  of  the  sermons  of  that  period,  must 
have  covered  many  more  sheets  of  paper  than  most  of 
the  preachers  of  our  day  find  it  in  their  way  to  cover. 

"  In  regard  to  doctrines,"  quotes  Mr.  Parsons,  in  a 
paper  rend  before  the  FiKacx  UiiiUirian  Conference, 
Heptcmbcr  8,  1881,  "Mr.  Motti*,y,  in  the  first  yojira  of 
his  ministry,  was  much  inclined  to  what  is  now 
termed  orthodoxy.  Afterwards,  and  until  the  end  of 
his  life,  there  was  a  general  coincidence  in  his  opin- 
ions with  what  is  now  termed  liberal  Christianity." 
But  "  liberal  Christianity  "  is  a  term  so  indefinite  as 
to  cover  a  wide  field.  And  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Mottey  ever  became  wh:it  is  now  known  as  a 
Unitarian  or  UuivcrHuliHt;  nor  was  \\\n  micccaHor, 
Mr.  Searl,  of  either  of  these  denominations.  There 
are  many  shades  of  belief  among  tlic  individuals  of 
all  denominations.  And  no  doubt  sonic  of  the  theo- 
logians of  Andover  and  Princeton  arc  quite  as  well  en- 
titled to  be  called  liberal  Christians  as  was  Mr. 
Mottey. 

The  fiflh  minister  of  Lynn  field  Parish  was  Rev. 
JOBRPIC  Skarl.  Jle  was  born  in  Rowley  Decem- 
ber 2,1780;  graduated  at  Dnrtmonih  in  1815;  sct- 
tiwl  here  January  21,  1824;  resigiird  Soptoinhor  27, 
1827.  He  removed  to  Htonchnm.  Mr.  Searl  was  the 
last  preacher  of  the  old  orthodox  faith  in  this,  the 
First  Lynnfield  Parish.  Rev.  Luther  Walcott, 
his  successor,  was  of  the  Universalist  persuasion.  The 
ministerial  siiccesHion  was  as  follows: 


1720.  Nathaniel  Sparliawk. 
1731.  Btcplien  ChaM. 
176S.  ]leiU«inln  Adania. 


178.1.  Juaoph  Muttoy. 
1824.  Joaeph  Searl. 
1854.  Luther  Waleott 


After  Mr.  Walcott  left  the  society  was  supplied  by 
different  ministers  for  a  few  years,  and  then  services 
were  discontinued. 

It  would  be  needless  to  repeat  that  this,  the  First 
Church  of  Lynnfield,  was  originally  of  rigid  Puritan- 
ical stamp.  And  in  its  history  appears  another  in- 
stance of  the  tendency  to  swerve  from  that  faith,  and 
by  the  force  of  a  mere  vote  adopt  one  of  a  different 
character.  Where  no  superior  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  acknowledged  there  seems  nothing  to  prevent  this. 
This  Lynnfield  society  changed  its  faith  as  an  organ- 
ization by  voting  to  settle  Mr.  Walcott.  The  First 
Church  of  Lynn  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  of  the 
early  churches  in  Massachusetts  that  have  preserved 
their  integrity,  through  good  report  and  evil,  to  the 
present  day,  they  never  having  yet  voted  themselves 
out  of  the  old  faith.  The  right  of  individual  inter- 
pretation may  be  very  precious,  but  its  tendency  is  to 
instability. 

The  following  are  the  other  religious  societies  of 
Lynnfield  : 


Orthodox  Evangelical  Society  (Centre  Vil- 
lage). [Trinitarian  Congregational,  formed  September 
27, 1882.] 


ISns.  Joaiah  mil. 
1887.  Ilanry  S.  Groana. 
1860.  Uial  W.  Oondit 
1860.  Kilwin  11.  IlwlRnian. 
1860.  Willlani  0.  Whitcomh. 


18SI.  M.  Bradford  Boardman. 
1871.  Oliver  P.  BroaraoD. 
1874.  Bariua  B.  Scott 
1883.  Iloury  L.  Brlckoit. 


SouTu  Village  Congregational.  [Trinitarian, 
formed  in  1849.] 


1840.  Arini  P.  Cliiite. 
IRAH.  Allan  (laiiiHili. 


18416.  Jacob  Hood. 


Methodist. — A  society  of  this  order  was  formed 
here  in  1816,  and  a  house  of  worship  erected,  in  the 
Centre  Village,  in  1823.  But  regular  meetings  have 
not  been  held  for  several  years. 

old   families  and   biographical  BKETCUE8. 

Nkwifall  FAMihY.—^roseph  Newhall  was  an  early 
Hcltlcr  orLynnncld.  lie  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Newlinll,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Lynn,  and  a  son  of 
Tlionuis,  the  first  white  child  born  here.  He  was 
born  on  the  22d  of  September,  1658,  and  married 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Farrar.  He  was  a  man 
of  considcruble  importance  in  his  day,  and  was  oflen 
in  places  of  public  trust.  He  settled,  as  a  farmer,  in 
Lynnfield,  his  homestead  farm,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisting of  some  thirty-four  acres.  He  also  had 
another  estate,  known  as  the  Pond  farm,  consisting 
of  11  hniHlred  and  Hcvonty  acres,  lying  on  the  west  of 
Humplircy's  Pond,  and  being  a  part  of  the  grant 
made  to  Mr.  Humphrey  in  1635.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
Mr.  Newhall  possessed  many  "broad  acres,"  com- 
prehending woodland,  tillage  and  meadow.  But  his 
most  vuhiablc  possession  was  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren— eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  Just  when  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Lynnfield  does  not  distinctly 
appear ;  but  it  was  probably  soon  afler  he  came  of 
age,  his  marriage  taking  place  at  about  the  same  time. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  man  and  a  regular  at- 
tendant on  public  worship,  for  by  the  record,  No- 
vember 4, 1696,  it  appears  that  the  town  did  grant 
liberty  for  Joseph  Newhall  to  "  sett  up  a  pewe  in  y* 
east  end  of  y*  meeting  house  [the  Old  Tunnell]  Be- 
tween y*  east  dowre  h  the  stares ;  provided  itt  does 
nott  prejudice  the  going  up  y*  stares  into  y*  gallery, 
&  maintains  so  much  of  the  glas  window  as  is  against 
s*  pewe."  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court, 
and  died  while  in  ofiice.  And  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  pay  of  representatives,  and 
indeed  of  all  public  officers,  was  at  a  rate  that  did  not 
encourage  that  degree  of  hankering  for  official  posi- 
tion so  lamentably  prevalent  in  our  time.  Upon 
the  records  is  found  this  item :  "  Dec.  1706,  to  his 
serving  a  Representative  at  the  generall  court  in  the 
year  1705,  until  his  death,  76  days  at  3»  per  day — 11£ 
8»  0(/."  Mr.  Newhall  perished  while  on  his  way  from 
Boston  to  Lynn,  in  a  great  snow-storm,  in  January, 
1706-'06.    His  grave-stone  is  in  the  old  burying- 
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§;rounil,  near  llie  we«t«rlyeiid  of  tlio  Common,  Lyaii, 
and  gives  his  age  hs  furty-aevon,  nnd  liia  title,  en- 
sign.    All  his  eleven  diildrcn  survived  him. 

Ki.iEiiiA  Nk.wiiai.i,,  tliu  lliird  oiiti  uf  JimcjiIi,  luini 
I^ovi'Jhber  liO,  IIIKII,  WUK  II  I'liniKir  in  J.yniiliuld,  mid 
owned  il  Irnct  on  the  iiorlliweit  uf  Iluniiiliroy'ii  I'und. 
Ho  also  owned  a  trnct  on  tlie  •outliowt  of  lh«  l«ind, 
and  on  the  littter  his  house  titood.  Ho  wiwaomcthlng 
of  a  militiiry  man  and  nltaincd  the  rmik  of  uupUiiri. 
Hia  death  took  place  on  Ihe  19th  of  March,  1773,  at 
the  age  of  eighty -seven,  lie  mnrried,  Febmnry  27, 
1710-11,  Jano,  daughter  of  Joseph  Breed.  Bho  wns  uf 
Ills  own  age  and  surviviHl  hiin  but  three  daya.  Tlicy 
had  eight  uhildren — ilireo  uotu  and  live  ilaughlora. 
Tlie  church  record  aaya,  "Thoy  lived  very  happily 
logellii;r  aa  mini  and  ivil'u,  uliiiuiiL  sixty-live  if  nut 
alinoBt  Hijcty-six  yeura,  then  died,  but  three  dnya  dil- 
fereiice  between  y'  dciitljB.  Thus  wore  lliey  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided." 

Daniui.  Nf.whaix,  n  younger  brother  of  Elialia, 
just  spoken  of,  was  boru  l''L-bruiiry  0,  11190-01.  liia 
wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Allen  Breed.  His  widow, 
Haya  Mr.  Waters,  died  anddonly  Januaiy  1,  1775,  in 
her  eighty-fourth  year.  In  a  notice  of  her  death 
published  in  the  Jiasex  (i'tizeUe,ahe  in  said  to  havclelt 
eleven  children,  eixly-six  graadchildren,  thirty-two 
great-grandchildren — in  all,  one  hundred  and  nine. 

lliiKJAMiN  NiiWiiAi.T.,  niiothors<in  of  Josejih,  and 
brother  of  Eliaha  and  Daniel,  waa  horn  April  d,  11198. 
He  did  not  pursue  fiirjning,  but  ongiiged  in  shouuiuk- 
ing,  and  located  on  Lyon  Common.  In  1729  he  aold 
his  remaining  interest  in  the  HunifTey  farm,  evidently 
intending  not  to  return  to  Lynnfield.  He  seems  to 
liave  been  Buccessful  in  hia  vocation  and  waa  one  of 
the  three  nienlioncd  as  doing  aullicient  bunineaa 
in  1750  to  require  the  employment  of  jouriioyinen. 
He,  like  hia  brother  miaha,had  military  aapirations, 
nnd  in  the  French  nnd  Indian  War  was  a  captain. 
He  wna  a  Ituprcsuntalivc,  rir:it  in  1748,  and  several 
times  thereafter.  He  miirriud  Kliuibeth  Fowie  Jan- 
uary 1,  1721,  had  fourteen  children,  and  died  June  5, 
]7ti3.  His  son  Benjainin,  boru  September  G,  172G, 
waa  probably  the  same  who  waa  town  clerk  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  died  in  1777. 

Saiiuel  Newiiali.,  the  youngest  (on  of  Joseph, 
nnd  brother  of  Eliaha,  Daniel  and  Benjamin,  was  born 
March  9,  1700-1.  He  wiui  adoptc<l  by  hia  uncle, 
Thomas  Farrur,  who  wus  a  fiirmer,  lived  on  Nahant 
Street,  Lynn, and  wm  asun  of  Thomas  Farrnr.kni 
as  "  Old  riinraoli,"  who  waa  one  of  those  aceuaed  of 
witchcraft  in  11)92. 

AaA  TAiiuiiL  Newiiali.  whs  born  in  Lynnficld 
June  28,  1779;  his  father,  Asa,  was  horn  Augusts, 
]7:t2;  Ilia  grundriitlicr,  TliDinas,  wns  born  January  G, 
IGSl ;  bis  great-griiiidratlicr,  Joseph,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 22,  1(>5S,  and  waa  the  Jirat  of  tlie  LynnHeld 
iNcwhalls;  and  his  grent-great-gnind  father  wus 
Thomas,  the  first  white  person  born  in  Lynn. 


iilrteolla  in  liia  man- 
i\  niiawt.'rviiig  iii- 
In  his  earlier  niun- 
u  politician,  and  was 
iTHs  a  member  of  the 
20,  and  u  Senator  in 
Live  in  182ft. 
>(  Newbnry ;  and  Ito 


btr.  Newhall  waa  br«d  a  farmer,  and  fallowed  the 
honorablu  occupation  all  his  Hie,  He  was  a  close  ob- 
server of  the  npcrutions  of  naliirp,  and  bmnght  (o 
Ihu  nolicn  of  olliors  divers  fiuU  of  grcal  liunulit  Ui 
Ihu  liiiabaiidnian.  I  lo  ili-livi'rtal  ikio  iir  (wii  addristacM 
ut  agricultural  exhibitions,  uiid  puhllshoil  auvcriU 
papers  which  secured  marked  attention  and  elicited 
discussion.  His  mind  won  |icnetri(ling  and  poatcsaed 
a  happy  itiingling  of  the  practical  and  theorotical; 
and  he  hod  sufficient  energy  and  industry  to  Insure 
results.  Such  a  person  will  always  make  himself 
useful  in  the  world,  though  he  may  be  destitute  of 
Hint  kind  of  ambition  which  wouhl  place  liiin  in  coo- 

SpiCUOIUi  JHIsitioUS. 

IIo  w:id  tilieral  in  hii 
iivn;  and  by  his  sound  JndgiiiuiL  a 
tog rity  secured  universal  respect 
hood  he  was  somewhat  active  oi 
judicious  and  trustworthy.  He 
Constitutional  Convention  of  li 
182G.    He  was  niao  a  Represent 

liiowife  wus  Judith  Little, 
had  nine  ehildrcu — Jiishua  L.,  Aaa  T.,  Thuinaa  It., 
8allie  M.,  Eunice  A.,  Judith  U.,  Caroline  K.  liirsm 
L.  and  Elixabeth  B. 

Mr.  Newhall  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  aoutli- 
east«rn  part  of  LynuGeld,  on  the  liiLh  of  December, 
1650,  aged  seventy-one,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic 
liiinora. 

Ubnerai.  JosiAii  NicwUALL  was  bora  in  Lynn- 
ficld on  the  Gtli  of  Juno,  179^1,  and  wna  n  lineal  do- 
Bccndunt  from  Thomas,  the  early  Lynn  settler,  hia 
nearer  ancestor  probably  being  Jtiaeph,  the  firvt  of 
the  family  who  pitched  his  tent  in  Lynnlield. 

The  long  nnd  active  life  ofOeaeral  Newhall  closed 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1879.  During  several 
years  of  bis  earlier  manhood  ho  followed  the  profes- 
sion uf  teaching,  but,  as  time  advanced,  grew  weary 
of  that  exacting  employment,  and  retirod  to  the  more 
congenial  one  uf  agriculture.  lie  howovcr  reUiinol 
his  luve  for  study,  and  became  quite  prolicient  in 
some  brandies,  hia  attaininontti  bearing  his  fame  even 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where,  in  1871!,  he 
reccivetl  the  honor  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
l^iyat  Historical  Society  of  Great  ilrilaiii.  HcacrviHl 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  waa  uaerwnnls  much  inU.T- 
eated  in  military  alhiirs,  attaining  tho  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general in  tha  MuHsacliuNutls  militiu.  When 
General  Lafayette  reviewed  the  troops  on  Iluslou 
Common,  during  his  visit  to  America  in  182J,  he  waa 
present  in  command  of  a  regiment. 

Lynnlield  waa  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  in 
1814,  and  General  Newhall  was  her  firat  representa- 
tive in  the  Uoneral  Court.  Ho  served  also  in  1820-27 
and  again  in  1848.  During  the  administration  of 
rrcsidont  Jackaon  ho  held  an  olDco  in  the  BoaMm 
Cuatom-lluusu.  He  also,  at  dilfcrent  times,  tilled  im- 
piirtaut  local  ofliccs.  But  his  most  congenial  and  snt- 
islying  resort  was  tlie  honorable  occupation  of  farmer 
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and  horticulturist.  There,  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments aiid  suggestions  were  often  of  much  value.  He 
was  kind-hearted,  genial  in  manners  and  ever  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  deserving  who  needed 
assistance.  The  last  time  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Settlement  of  Lynn,  June  17,  1879.  He 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  proceedings,  and  as  the 
open  carriage  in  which  he  sat  moved  along  in  the 
pHH^ession,  on  that  pleasant  forenoon,  was  in  fine 
spirits  and  highly  interested  in  observing  the  many 
evidences  of  thrift  and  improvement. 

His  wife  was  Rachel  C,  a  daughter  of  Timothy  Ban- 
croft. They  were  married  October  28,  1824,  and  be- 
came the  parents  of  nine  children,  only  two  of  whom 
survived  him.  As  has  appeared,  even  from  the  little 
that  has  been  said  here,  the  early  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  Newhall  family  of  Lynn  did  their  full  share 
to  increase  the  native  [mpulatiun.  rerlnips  no  family 
is  deserving  of  higher  praise  than  this  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  it  is  found  that  the  name  soon  began  to 
prevail  far  and  near  as  emigration  kept  pace  with  the 
rolling  tide  of  population,  till  at  this  day  representa- 
tives are  to  bo  found  in  every  part  of  our  broad  land, 
some  in  commanding  positions;  but  the  great  multi- 
tude, as  in  all  other  families,  plodding  '*  along  the 
cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life."  Henry  F.  Waters, 
Esi|.,  of  Salem,  has  performed  praiseworthy  labor  in 
gathering  ho  much  gonoalof^ical  iiiCorniation  in  his 
little  work  entitled  "The  Newhall  Family  of  iiynn, 
MassachusettH/'  collating  it  so  carefully  and  j)resent- 
ing  it  in  such  intelligible  form. 

Doctor  John  Perkin8. — Among  the  residents  of 
Lynnfiehl  who  have  from  time  to  time  adorned  her 
history  may  be  named  Dr.  .lolin  Perkins,  who  dic<l  in 
1780,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  was  well  educated, 
having  studied  two  years  in  London,  and  practiced 
forty  years  in  Boston.  He  was  quite  a  scientist,  and 
proposed  some  theories  that  attracted  considerable 
attention  among  the  savants  of  the  day.  The  great- 
est earthquake  ever  known  in  New  England  occurred 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1755,  near  the  time  when 
Lisbon  was  destroyed.  The  same  year  Dr.  Perkins 
|)ub1ishe<l  a  tract  on  eartluiuakrs,  probably  induced 
by  the  terrible  commotions  of  that  time.  Other 
writings  of  his  received  much  commendation,  espe- 
cially an  essay  on  the  small-pox,  published  in  the 
London  Magazine,  Vaccination,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  not  then  practiced.  It  is  said  ho  left  a 
manuscript  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages, 
containing  an  account  of  his  life  and  experience.  It 
would,  however,  probably  have  long  since  been  pub- 
lished had  it  contained  nuicli  of  real  value,asit  wnsin 
the  custody  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  alleged  to  have  contained  a 
long  and  ])articular  relation  of  a  singular  encounter 
of  wit  between  Jonathan  Gowen,  of  Lynn,  and  Jo- 
seph Emerson,  of  Reading.    They  met  by  appoint- 


ment at  the  tavern,  in  Saugus,  and  so  great  was  the 
number  of  people  that  they  removed  to  an  acyacent 
field.  The  Reading  champion  was  foiled,  and  went 
home  in  great  chagrin.  Dr.  Perkins  says  that  the 
exercise  of  Qowen's  wit  "  was  beyond  all  human  im- 
agination." But  he  afterward  fell  into  such  stupidity 
that  the  expression  **  You  are  as  dull  as  Jonathan 
Qowen"  became  proverbial.  This  intellectual  en- 
counter seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  neighbors 
of  the  champions  almost  as  keenly  as  are  tlie  eleva- 
ting yacht  or  even  base-ball  contests  of  our  day. 

The  doctor  appears  to  have  been  an  interested  ob- 
server of  passing  events,  active  and  cheerful  as  well 
as  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

This  Dr.  Perkins  has  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  invention  of  the  "  Metallic  Tracters,''  which 
were  so  much  ridiculed  by  the  profession  at  the  time 
they  were  produced.  But  the  inventor  of  them  was 
quite  another  man,  a  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  a  learned  man,  and  one  of  much  ability 
and  boldness  in  experimenting  ;  and  proved  his  sin- 
cerity by  going  to  New  York  in  1799,  when  the  yel- 
low fever  was  prevalent  there,  to  test  the  virtue  of 
a  medicine  he  had  prepared  for  its  cure,  and  falling 
himself  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

Daniel  Townsend,  of  Lynnfield,  who  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Thomas  Townsend,  or  Townshend,  as  he  and  oth- 
ers of  the  family  sometimes  spelled  the  name,  who 
came  to  Lynn  as  early  as  iG«y>,  and  in  the  records  is 
called  a  husbandman.  He  owned  a  lot  of  some  seven 
acres,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Boston  Street,  a  short 
distance  west  from  Franklin ;  and  upon  this  lot  his 
dwelling  is  thought  to  have  stood,  though  Mr.  Lewis 
says  he  lived  near  the  iron  works,  in  the  present 
bounds  of  Saugus.  Perhaps  he  lived  in  both  neigh- 
borhoods, for  he  is  known  to  have  owned  lands  near 
the  southwesterly  border  of  Lynnfield,  and  in  other 
places.  He  died  December  22, 1677,  at  about  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  His  son  John  was  a  wheel- 
wright, and  belonged  to  the  church  in  Reading, 
though  he  seems  always  to  have  been  called  of  Lynn. 
Perhaps  the  Reading  church  was  more  convenient  to 
his  home  than  that  of  Lynn.  He  died  December  14, 
172G,  leaving  a  son,  Daniel,  born  April  1,  1700.  And 
this  Daniel  was  father  of  the  Daniel  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  great  struggle  for  American  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Townshends  were  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
family,  whose  seat  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
in  Norfolk,  England,  near  the  town  of  King's  Lynn, 
from  which  our  own  Lyini  received  its  name,  through 
Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  who  at  one  time  wjui  chaplain  to  Sir 
Roger  Townshend.  And  for  many  generations  they 
maintained  their  lordly  position. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1723,  Charles  Townshend  was 
by  writ,  says  Mackerell,  *'  called  up  to  the  House  of 
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Peers  by  the  style  aiid  title  of  the  tnost  Noble  and 
Ilight  Uonurublo  Chiirles  Tonnnhend,  Lord  Lynn,  of 
Lynn  Regiv,  in  the  Cuiitily  of  Norfolk." 

It  would  hardly  bo  in  [iluce  here  to  attempt  &n  eo- 
umcration  of  the  many  *itateanicn  and  military  heroes 
who  have  mada  the  name  of  Towiuend  illustrioui,  or 
&C  least  conspiuioiiB,  in  ilio  Old  World.  One  or  two, 
Iiowevor,  whose  niiiiica  bcc;ame  connected  witli  Amer- 
ican oiruirs,  may  he  iianicd.  There  was  Murquis 
Qoorge  Townseud,  eldest  aon  of  the  third  visciiuiil, 
who  commanded  a  division  under  Wolfe  in  the  Cana- 
tla  expedition,  and  after  the  death  of  Wolfe  took 
command,  and  received  the  capitulation,  lie  subse- 
t]ucutty  roHU  to  the  highest  riuik  iu  Iho  British  army, 
wiiB  an  active  member  of  Parliament,  mid  a  I'rivy 
Councillor.  His  younger  hniLher,  Churl  at,  though  u 
I  of  aclcnowk'ilgcd  Ability,  was  evidently 
lely  fond  of  pi>)iiilarity ;  insomuch  that  he 
ut  times  to  have  been  on  either  aids  of  the 
so  during  the  agitating  limes  imiue- 
diately  preceding  our  Itcvolutiou.  It  was  he  who  in- 
troduced the  resolulions  tliat  did  mucli  to  precipitate 
the  war,  the  resolntiona  imposing  a  duty  on  tclnas,  teik, 
paper  and  t-ertaiu  other  iirliulea.  Macaulny  says  of 
liim:  "He  was  a  man  of  splendid  talenhi,  of  lax 
principles    and   of  boundless  vanity  and    presuiup- 

liut  enough  of  the  foreign  pedigree.  Although  itinny 
be  well  to  mention  that  in  the  atieicnt  church  of  St. 
Margaret,  in  King's  l.ynii,  Ihostutely  edillce  in  which 
devout  woraliijipers  have  heen  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble for  almost  eight  hundred  years,  and  from  which  was 
taken  the  time-worn  stone  now  in  the  veslibule  of  St. 
Btephen's  in  our  own  Lynn,  tliere  is  a  blick  marble 
in  the  north  alley,  bearing  this  inscription;  "Here 
lieth  the  Body  of  Mr,  .Limes  Townahend,  who  was 
Organist  of  this  Church  36  Yeara,  and  died  the  6th 
uf  Jan.  1724.  Aged  54  Years.  Also  Elizabeth,  his 
Mother,  who  died   the  21st  of  April,  173a.     Aged  84 

YOILH." 

The  American  branch  of  the  Townsend  family  can 
boast  of  a  full  share  of  such  as  became  conspicuous 
in  various  departments — of  poets,  Bcientisls,  legisla- 
tors, and  especially  those  who  shone  in  tho  military 
calling.  And  in  the  circumscribed  sphere  uf  vilhigu 
life  were  many  whose  virtues  might  Iiaveodornetl  any 
position.  Of  this  latter  cloaa  seems  to  have  been 
Daniel  Townsend,  whose  memory  has  occasioned  this 
notice,  and  who  met  a  patriot's  death  at  Lexington 
on  that  pregnant  April  day  in  1776.  His  life  was  not 
■in  ambitious  or  adventurous  one,  and  uot  much  can 
be  gathered  of  his  history.  He  was  boru  December 
21),  1788,  and  eonae<|ucntly,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  left  n  wife  and  live 
young  children  ;  wiia  sober  and  industrious,  pious  and 
n  consistent  munibcr  of  the  Lynnfiehl  church.  Ho 
wiis  prompt  lit  the  call  of  duty  on  Unit  mcmiiniblc 
morning,  and  with  the  company  of  minute-men 
reached  tlic  scene  of  action  soon  niter  daylight.     Mr. 


[.e wis  says  Townsend  was  with  Timothy  Monroe,  an- 
other Lynn  man,  standing  beliind  n  hoiisa  "firing  at 
the  British  troops,  as  they  were  coming  down  tlio 
rood,  in  their  retreat  toward  Boston.  Townsend  had 
just  tired,  and  exclaimed, '  There  is  another  redcoat 
down,'  when  Muaroe,  looking  round,  saw,  to  his  u>- 
tonlshniont,  that  they  were  completely  hemnied  iu  by 
tho  llaiik-guurd  of  the  British  army,  who  were  coni- 
ing  down  through  the  lields  behind  them.  They  im- 
meiliatuly  run  into  tho  house,  nnd  sought  for  the  cel- 
lar; but  no  cellar  was  them.  They  looked  for  a 
closet,  but  there  was  none.  All  tliis  time,  which  win 
indeed  but  a  momoot,  tho  balls  were  pouring  through 
the  bock  windows,  iiniking  havoc  of  ilic  ghisa.  Tuwu- 
seiid  lca|)ed  through  the  end  window,  carrying  tho 
sush  and  idl  with  him,  and  iustuntly  fell  dead.  Mun- 
ruu  fullowed,  and  ran  for  his  life.  He  passed  for  b 
long  distance  between  both  parties,  many  of  whom 
discharged  their  guns  at  him.  As  he  passed  the  Inst 
soldier,  who  stopped  to  fire,  he  heard  the  redcoat  ex- 
claim, 'Damn  the  Yankee  I  ho  is  bullet-proof — let 
him  go! '  Mr,  Miinroe  had  one  ball  tlirough  his  log, 
and  thiriy-two  biillet-holits  through  his  clothes  and 
Imt-  Even  the  metui  buttuna  of  his  waistcoat  were 
shot  olT."  Townsend  was  found  to  have  had  sovou 
bullets  through  his  body.  His  remuiua  were  taken  to 
Lynnlield,  aod  "  lay  the  next  night,"  says  Captain  C. 
H.  Townsend,  "in  the  llancroll  house,  where  the 
hlmid-stiiins  remain  on  the  old  oaken  lloor  Ui  this 
day"  [187f>].  The  l-^atx  Oazrtle,  of  May  2d,  iu  n 
brief  obituary,  a|>cuks  of  him  ua  having  been  a  con- 
stant and  ready  friend  to  the  poor  nnd  afflicted;  a 
good  adviser  in  cases  of  dilHculty;  a  mild,  sincere 
and  able  reprover.  In  short,  it  adds,  "  he  was  a  friend 
to  hia  country,  u  blessing  tii  society,  and  an  ornament 
to  llic  church  of  which  he  was  n  member."  And 
then  are  added,  as  original,  the  lines  given  below. 
The  notice  and  linea  were  written  by  sumo  aym|in- 
thi^iiig  friend,  tho  laltur  l>eing  tmnsfcrrcd  to  the 
sluiiu  when  urueUHl,  aonio  liiiiu  uflcr,  at  his  gravu: 

Wliut  thoiiffliUiiF  Imljr  itnigKloJ  In  Kafiure) 

To  show  with  what  alacrity  the  rural  |>opulalion 
responded  to  their  country's  call,  it  may  bo  reinarkctl 
that  thirty-one  towns  were  rcpreseuleil  on  that  dawn- 
ing day  of  tlie  Revolution.  The  loss  upon  the  side  of 
the  British  was  much  greater  tlian  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans, — a  fact  that  may  be  accounted  for  in  va- 
rious ways,  without  siip|Kisiiig  cowantiuo  or  remiw- 
ncss  on  either  side.  On  the  part  of  the  Rritish,  aev- 
unly-three  were  killed,  one  hunilrod  and  seventy-two 
woniidcil  and  twenty-six  inisBing.  Un  the  purl  of 
tho  Americans,  forly-niiic  were  killed,  thirty-six 
wounded  and  five  missing. 

John    I*.   Townsend,   of  New   York,  and   Cuptnin 
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Clmrlen  H.  Townnend,  of  New  Haven,  have  published 
much  vahiable  matter  pertaining  to  the  family  histo- 
ry, collected  both  here  and  in  Enghmd,  for  which 
labor  of  love  thry  deserve  many  thankH.  Whether 
the  family  here  have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
their  Knp^lish  cousins  is  not  known.  lVrha|»s  in  sonic 
future  generation,  one  of  those  agittiting  drciims  ol 
au  immense  fortune  waiting  in  England  for  Americjin 
heirs  may  be  entertained  by  some  ambitious  one  of  the 
line  ;  if  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not,  like  so 
many  similar  dreams,  prove  but  alluring  romance. 

TliOMAK  WooiiWAKl». — Mr.  Woodward  was  well 
known  by  the  shoemaking  fraternity  of  fifty  years 
ago  throughout  this  region  by  his  famous  awls.  Uc 
was  l>orn  in  Lynnfield  in  1773,  and  died  in  I860,  at 
the  great  age  of  eighty -seven  years.  His  manufac- 
tory was  in  that  part  of  Reading  now  known  a-^ 
Wakefield.  He  was  a  remarkably  ingenious  mechanic, 
and  has  been  credited  with  a  number  of  useful  inven- 
tions. The  Kmci'soii  ni'/or-Ktro]»,  wliieli  was  so  popu- 
lar fifty  years  ago,  when  men  generally  kept  their 
fiu*.cs  closely  shaved,  is  said  to  have  been  a  device  ol 
his.  lUit  his  ingenuity  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  any  achievement  of  much  msignitudc,  as 
was  that  of  his  neighbor,  Dixon.  J I  is  awls,  how- 
ever, though  not  strictly  an  invention,  gave  him  a 
name  and  a  substantial  income,  and  probably,  in  a 
negative  way,  had  a  saving  elfcct  on  the  morals  of 
many  an  operative  who,  irritated  by  the  brittleness 
or  nmgli  iiiovement  of  other  awls,  might  be  led  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  lubricating  profanity.  Mr.  Katon, 
in  his  "History  of  Reading,"  says  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward :  "  He  w:is  an  honest,  industrious  and  kind- 
hearted  man.  but  jmsse-ssed  some  peculiarities  ol 
charac(43r.  He  had  an  in<piiriiig  and  rather  (Sedu- 
lous mind  ;  any  new  idea,  either  in  physic,  phyHies 
or  ethics,  he  was  ever  ready  to  adopt,  and  if  he 
thought  it  valuable,  he  was  disposed  to  pursue  it  with 
great  sincerity  and  pertinacity  of  purpose;  hence  we 
find  him  ever  trying  some  new  experiment  in  manu- 
facturing, using  some  newly-invented  pills  or  cordial, 
making  a  'tincture'  that  becomes, and  still  continues, 
a  popular  medicine;  becoming  an  anti-AfaH«»n  and 
abolitionist  of  the  most  approved  patterns,  and  an 
Inmest  and  sincere  believer  in  Millcrism.  He  was, 
however,  a  very  useful  citizen.  lie  lived  to  be  aged, 
and  his  body  outliveti  his  mind.'' 

MrS<;RI.LANEOU8  MA'rrKRfl. 

Newburyport  Turnpike. — The  turnpike  from 
Newbury  port  to  Hoston  was  finished  in  180G  at  a  cost 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  But 
it  did  not  prove  a  successful  enterprise  pecuniarily. 
A  few  stages  ran  over  it,  but  not  much  of  the  travel 
was  diverted  from  the  large  seaboard  settlements.  It 
ran  through  the  southerly  section  of  Lynnfield,  and 
was  expected  to  bring  great  prosperity  to  the  place. 
Disappointment  followed.  The  capacious  and  well- 
appointed  hotel  was  built,  and  for  many  years,  in- 
L'5 


deed  excepting  a  few  intervals  of  private  occupancy, 
till  the  present  time,  has  furnished  a  pleasant  resort 
for  summer  visitors  as  well  as  winter  parties.  The 
surroundings  are  picturesque,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing features  being  the  beautiful  p<md  near  the  border 
of  which  it  stands.  The  drives  in  all  directions  are 
attractive,  and  the  quiet  all  that  the  most  retiring 
can  desire.  Lynnfield  Hotel  (South  Village)  is  four 
miles  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  rods  from  Central 
Square,  Lynn. 

Fires  in  the  Wooiw. — During  her  whole  history 
Lynn  field  has  |»eriodically  been  subjected  to  cxUmi- 
sive  fires  in  her  woods.  Down  to  the  present  day 
such  fires  occur,  frequently  in  the  most  mysterious 
way.  And  it  has  been  suggested,  perhaps  with  some 
reason,  that  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  pitch 
exuding  from  a  pine  may  accumulate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  act  as  a  lens,  and  in  an  excessively  hot  sun 
so  concentrate  the  rays  as  to  produce  fire.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  attention  of  the  autlioritics  has 
been  directed  to  this  matter.  But  though  legislation 
has  dime  something,  it  has  never  succeeded  in  sup- 
(iressing  the  dreaded  evil,  and  never  will  while  fric- 
tion matches  continue  to  be  used,  and  careless  boys, 
lieedlcKs  smokers  and  thoughtless  gunners  range  the 
woods.  In  November,  1G46,  the Qeneral  Court  passed 
this  order  concerning  "  kindlinge  fires  in  wuds": 
"  Whosoev'  shall  kindle  any  fires  in  y*  woods,  before 
y*  lO'"  day  of  y*  first  mo."  [March]  "or  afler  y«  last 
day  of  y*  2*'"  mo.,  or  on  y'  last  day  of  the  weckc,  or 
Ijords  day,  shall  pay  all  damages  y^  any  psou 
shall  loose  thereby,  ^  halfe  so  much  to  y*  oomon 
treasury."  And  the  same  year  the  court  generously 
allowed  the  use  of  "tobacko,"  under  certain  restric- 
tions, saying,  "  It  slialbe  lawfull  for  any  man  y^  is  on 
his  journey  (remote  frcnn  any  house  five  miles)  to  take 
tobacco,  so  that  thereby  hee  sets  not  y*  woodn  on  fire 
to  y*  damage  of  any  man." 

During  the  severe  drought  which  prevailed  in  1864 
very  destructive  forest  fires  raged.  And  also  during 
the  severer  drought  of  the  next  year,  1865,  which 
continued  from  July  5th  to  October  15th.  And  al- 
most every  season  many  acres  are  burned  over,  de- 
stroying not  only  standing  wood,  but  that  cut  and 
corded.  The  Massachusetts  I/egislature,  in  1885-86, 
passed  "  An  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  Forests 
from  Fires,"  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  provisions  will 
be  energetically  enforced ;  if  they  are,  some  good  may 
result. 

Old  Currency.— About  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  currency,  what  there  was  of  it,  was  in  a  sad 
state  of  confusion.  The  Continental  money,  so  called, 
the  paper  issued  by  Congress,  had  depreciated  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  thousand  dollars  of  it  were  sold  for 
less  than  twenty  dollars  in  silver.  Mr.  Lewis  gives 
the  following  description  of  different  denominations 
of  these  fiscal  pledges,  many  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served among  antiquarian  collections.  Doubtless 
many  specimens  are  to  be  found  among  the  old  Lynn- 
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field  famiUeB.  The  pieoea  of  paper  were  iibinil  two 
inchea  square :  "Ttieonc-iidlUrbillH  liutl  iiii  ikUitr  with 
the  words  depreua  ranrgil,  the  opprcaMtl  rtneii.  Thu 
two-iliilhir  hillH  horo  a  liiiiiO,  milking  ft  drda  with 
uoin|iaii)H»,  wilh  Ihc  untiu;  tribubUtii iliUU,  iniiiLIu  qii- 
richea.  The  (k'vice  uf  ihc  tliree-dollur  billH  »n»  iin 
eiigla  pouiifiiig  iipiiii  ii  crnne,  whn  wiu  ljititi|!  thi- 
eiiglu'H  neck,  with  tlio  iinitto,  exUua  itt  dubio,  the  event 
is  doubt ful.  On  ihe  five-dnUur  bills  wasahund  gnisp- 
ing  a  thnrn  bush,  willi  llie  inscription  tutime  Ptt  oA- 
»line,  Imld  I'lUt  «r  touuli  not.  The  Rlx-dollnr  bill*  rep- 
resented u  beuvcr  rolling  II  Irea,  wilh  the  word  p«riK- 
veranilo,  by  pemevcriirii-'ii  »'c  proajicr.  Aimllier  unMH- 
sion  biiru  nil  ani'liur,  with  Itie  wiink,  In  It  Ikmiiut 
rpcmmat,  In  thee,  l.onl,  have  I  tnivtcd. ,  The  otgiit- 
dollar  billH<lia|iliiytil  II  hiirji,  wlcli  Iho  inotUi  tH.yoin 
mta/vibui  conionanl,  Ihe  grout  hKrinonixu  with  tlia 
little.  The  thirty-dolhir  Lilta  exhibited  h  wraitli  on 
an  iilUkr,  with  Ihc  legend,  vi  rccie,  fadet,  it'  ynii  do 
right  yuu  will  Buucecil."  In  a  few  yrani,  buwcver,  the 
giiveriinieiit  aucueedud  in  ho  ri'giiliiting  niiittcra  llnit 
conliileiice  began  to  be  I'dt.  And  nunit  after  Albert 
Onllatin,  who  wiia  perhiips  the  mostnble  Annnclor  of 
the  Bge,  WHS  (Milled  to  the  Treiuiiiry  Depurtment,  tilings 
began  to  wear  an  encouraging  aspect.  But  still  there 
remained  for  many  yeuru  ii  grest  diverBity  in  the  mode 
of  reckoning,  if  not  inreiil  valnei,  in  dillerent  Bections 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  tuins  in  ctrvuliilion  were  va- 
riously dmiomiiiutcd.  Hut  liltlo  was  its  yet  coined 
here,  and  the  chief  silver  in  circulation,  duwn  to  a 
time  quite  within  the  ruoil lection  of  mullitudM  now 
liviug,  wuH  B|iauish.  Who  doc«  nut  remember  the 
four -pence -halfpennies  (ti]  cents),  the  niiie-pencee 
(12)  cents),  the  pistareeiiB  (at  iirst  20  cenU,  and  then 
Muddenly  reduced  to  IT  ueiits)  ? 

GOLU  AND  PaPEB  (iUliHENCV.~In  thiaconuection, 

perhiipa  as  appropriately  He  in  any  other,  a  word  mny 
be  said  regarding  the  value nliangcH  in  tlie  enrroncy 
consequent  on  our  late  Civil  War.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  1878,  for  the  firat  time  in  eixteen  yciin>, 
gold  stood  at  par, — thHtiH,$100iii  gold  were  worth  just 
tlOO  in  groenbatlt  government  iiotca.  The  extreme  of 
im  July  II,  186-),  when  tlUO  in  gold 
e  worth  $2B.'i  in  bank  hills.  From  this  lust  dale 
values  b^iin  bliiwly  to  rtulo  awiiy. 
f  the  New  York  Stock  Kxcliuiige 
nlhuHiiwni  manifested  on  the  day 
lied,  mid  great  ebeurillg. 
.— During  Ihfl  warm  season  of  1831 
the  iiimoue  Siamese  twins,  Chang  and  Eug,  rm  niya- 
teriously  united  in  person,  were  fur  a  bhort  time  rue- 
ticHting  in  I.yiinliuld,  Itwos  about  the  time  that  they 
weru  linit  exhibilcil  in  this  vicinity.  They  wore  one 
day  out  on  a  giiniiiiig  exeursion,  nnil  buuinning  so 
irritated  by  being  I'ulliiwed  and  stared  at  by  men  and 
buys,  tliey  coiniiiitled  a  breach  of  the  peace,  were 
taken  befiire  a  nmglHlnile  and  put  under  bonds.  It 
came  near  becoming  a  serious  question  how  one  could 
l>tiptHiJ:ihed  \>y  Jiu prison iii (rut,  uhuuld  it  come  to  that. 


the  dilTere 
In  the'gold  ri 


if  the  othi-r  were  innocent.  Tlic  dilliuiilty  vnniaheil, 
liiiwever,  when  It  apprarfd  Unit  both  were  guilty. 
TUey  died  In  North  Onroliua  In  the  winter  nf  1873, 
within  two  ho»ni  of  fhhIi  other,  aged  nixty-three 
yonm. 

rntKE-FiuiiTKiin.— I'Mward  O'lliildwin,  known  u 
the  Irish  flinnt,  and  .fnseph  Warmuld,  an  Knglieh- 
miin,  noted  prixe-Hglileri),  were  ai'rMt<.>d  hy  tlio  jhiUku 
jiut  lis  they  had  cominoncud  a  battle  in  l.ynnlteld, 
on  ihu  morning  of  Oetuber  ^,  ISl>8.  A  crowd  of 
ilinee  wim  delight  in  nucIi  dcmnmllKing  conteata 
had  OiiBRmliW  fmm  Eliiaton  and  neighboring  place*, 
hut  they  very  Hiiildi*u1y  disprrxuil  in  dinnmy  whi^n 
the  police  appeared.  D'itiildwin  and  Warmuld  were 
iirrnigncd  befnrD  the  liynu  I'uliee  (Jiiurt  am)  iHiuiid 
liver  liir  the  iielimt  iif  the  grand  jury.  The  l'oriui;r  vtiut 
Hnally  aenteneed  la  the  llouen  nf  Ourrectimi  for  two 
yean,  but  the  latter  e«cnpvd,  forfeiting  his  bull. 

aoi.iiBK  SpiKR.— May  1«,  18<W,  waa  the  dsy  on 
wlildi  Ihc  hist  spiku  was  driven  in  eomph'ti'm  of  llie 
Iirst  runtinuuiis  railroad  lliiu  i»itineullug  the  Atlantic 
Hitd  I'UL'ilie,  It  was  uii  eventlbl  uccuion,  hir  awny 
therein  l.bo  Rocky  Mountain  shadows,  und  drew  to- 
gether many  prominent  pumuiis  from  dilT'erent  parts  of 
the  country.  The  spike  wn«  of  solid  gold,  and  what 
renders  the  occurrence  of  special  Interest  to  the  [letiple 
of  Lynnfield  is  the  fact  that  it  wiut  driven  hy  David 
Hewes,  a  native  nf  the  town,  and  a  uuiilmotor  imi  llie 
road.  It  was,  however,  soon  withdrawn  and  deixisltwl 
in  a  museum  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  well- 
grounded  apprehension  that  ifalluwed  to  remain,  some 
Mlraying  traveler,  curious  or  tovetoits,  would  uppropri- 


Ei'izooTic, — A  strange  disease  called  epinnolic  j>re- 
vuiled  among  hordes  during  Ibu  latter  purl  of  tlie 
autumn  of  1873;  so  many  were  disahltNl  thai  stich 
wheel -vehicles  as  were  drawn  hy  horses  alni<Ml  ciku«.h1 
111  nin.  In  Itiislou  tliu  Unilol  Mtales  mail  waH  lurried 
to  and  from  the  piMt-oHice  in  UK-leiuns.  Various  ex- 
pedients were  resorted  lo,  Uoata  and  dogs,  in  inuiiy 
inatancEB,  were  harnessed  for  labor;  and  HOmetimes 
men  and  boys  undertook  the  duties  of  the  disabled 
animals.  The  disease  was  not  usually  fatal,  hut  such 
OS  survived  were  left  iu  a  weakened  eondilion. 

Suiii'i.HH  Rkvsnuk.— Ill  18»7  the  surplus  lliiiied 
States  revenue  was  distributed.  Thenmounlreccived 
by  l.yniirield  waa  tl(l2K.JD,  audit  was  ajiproprialeil  to 
Lhe  [Hiymuul  of  the  town  debt.  Other  towns,  hy  vote, 
devoted  their  shares  to  diHerent  purpoees,  some  even 
distributing  it  per  capita.  Saugiis  rcceivnl  $.1500, 
and  appropriated  it  to  the  building  of  n  lowndinll. 
Lynn  received  tl4,87'.I.D0,  and  applieil  il  to  Iho  pity- 
nient  of  the  town  ilcbt.  Judging  from  present  ap- 
peiirancce,  it  will  bu  a  lung  liuio  huforo  the  munici- 
palities will  receive  another  sudi  dividend. 

Vov^msv  llii.i.  UnMHTUkif. — This  eiidoivrcil  rcstiiiK- 
place  lor  the  deail  wiu  consecrated  on  the  14tli  »f  Oc- 
tober, 1856.  Addressea  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Edwin 
R.    Hudgmaii,    of    the   Triiiituriau    Cougregntiuual 
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Church,  Centre  Village,  and  Rev.  Ariel  P.  Chute,  of 
the  South  Village  Church. 

Farm  Proihtcth — MANUFACTnuRS — Statirtks. 
— liyniifield  ik  owtriitinny  a  farming  titwn,  and  cer- 
tainly an  industriouH  one,  as  the  following  items  from 
the  latest  returns  show. 

KARU    I'ROIX'irrS. 

Niiiiibi*rurfitrnM 56 

Tons  of  hay  rataetl 970 

Gallons  of  milk 141,329 

FunmlsufbuUer fi,228 

iHiXOlM  of  i<KKN 1K,48G 

lIUNlirlH  lif  |Mllul«Mrrt  (iMI  :io  llCltM) 3,022 

llushelsor  Inclinii  rum  (on  48  acix'N) —        1,899 

Tuttil  vrImo  of  proiluctfl tM,4l6 

MANUrACTI'RKS. 

Average  number  of  employees  (males,  41 ;  females,  33)  74 

Wages  paid  during  the  year t2R,900 

Oapital  iuTested I2,3(K» 

Stock  usm! io;un) 

Valuo  of  priMlnclM 12i»,fiOO 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Included  in  the  above  is  that  of 
boots  and  shoes,  the  productive  value  of  which  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  manufactures 
combined,  and  foots  up  as  follows  : 

Average  nuinljer  of  employees  (males,  35  ;  females  33).  G8 

Total  wages  paid  during  the  year 123,800 

tMpital  invested (i,MfO 

Valiin  of  Httick HT.OOO 

Value  of  prwIiiciH 112,600 

Population. — The  popiilulion  n(  diirercnt  pcrindn 
is  shown  by  the  following  short  tabic  : 


182G-27.  Jodab  Newball. 
1828.  Asa  T.  Nowhall. 
18iU>»2.  .lohn  Upton,  Jr. 
IK12.  Ilownuin  Vllm. 
lM:t:i.  John  IJ|>t4in,  Jr. 
18:14-35.  .loshiia  Uowea. 
1830.  John  Perkins,  Jr. 
ISrn.  William  Perkins. 
1838-41.  David  N.  Swasey. 
1841.  James  Jackson. 
1843.  Joshua  Ifewes. 


Jlrprsssiifaffxs. 

1844.  Xnoch  Rmsell. 
1848.  Jodah  Newhall. 
1850-61.  William  Sklnnw,  Jr. 
1852^1.  John  Danforth,  Jr. 
1856-57.  David  A.  Tltoomb. 
1800.  John  Danlortb. 
1865.  George  h.  Ilawkea. 
1869*  James  llewea. 
1874.  Wm.  R.  Ronndy. 
1881.  Andrew  Mansfield. 


Totem  Clerht. 

1814. 

.lohu  Upton,  Jr. 

1 84 1 .  A  nd  re w  Mansfield,  Jr. 

1818. 

Andrew  ilnnsllold. 

1842.  Joshua  llewea. 

1823. 

llowman  Viios. 

1843.  Andrew  Mansfield,  Jr. 

1832. 

John  Upton,  Jr. 

1844.  John  Perkins,  Jr. 

1833. 

llowman  Vlles, 

1857.  John  Danforth,  Jr. 

18S4. 

Andrew  Bfansfleld,  Jr 

• 

1878.  rrmucla  P.  Rnssell. 

18.37. 

Joshua  llewea. 

[South  Village.] 

Office  OHtabllslied  May  26,  1836. 

I8.3G. 

Thcron  Palmer. 

1865.  Henry  W.  Swaaey. 

iicjn. 

ClinrlcM  Hpiiiutty. 

18nti.  James  Jackson. 

1852. 

James  W.  Church. 

[Centre  Village.] 

Office  cffUblished  August  1,  1848. 

1848 

(Jeorge  F.  Whittroilge 

. 

1868.  Leri  II.  RnsmU. 

1851. 

Samuel  N.  Newcomb. 

1874.  Frands  P.  Rnasell. 

1856. 

Jonathan  Dryant 

Years 

.   .  1820. 

1850. 

1870. 

1885. 

Population.  .  . 

.    .     596 

1723 

818 

706 

In  ISSri  the  nutuber  of  families  was  IS*');  nuiid)cr 
of  ratable  polls,  245;  number  of  voters,  180;  number 
of  dwelling-houses,  107. 

S< 'If OOL8.— There  are  three  public  schools,  known 
as  Centre  School,  South  Qrannnar  School  and  South 
Primary.  Expenditures  for  schools  during  the  year 
ending  March  1,1887,11235.20.  Whole  number  of 
scholars,  May  1,  188G,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifitK^n,  1 15. 

Town  K.\P£NBER. — The  town  expenses  for  year 
ending  March  1,  1887,  amounted  to  $7940.42,  divided 
as  follows:  Highways,  $1423.70 ;  schools,  $1003.82; 
town  officers,  $432.90 ;  miscellaneous,  $245.05;  State 
and  county  tax,  $1030.15;  printing,  $70.10;  State  aid, 
$216;  abatements,  $42.32 ;  interest  and  debt,  $1710; 
l)oor,  $1044.50  ;  discount  on  taxes,  $123.82. 

Valuation  and  Taxation. — The  total  valuation 
for  1880  was  $545,904;  real  estate,  $474,097 ;  person- 
al, $718,07;  rate  of  taxation,  $9  on  $l(MM). 

BiiiTiiH,  Mahuiaof^  and  Deaths,  1880. — Births, 
11— 4  males,  7  females.  Marriages,  17.  Deaths,  15 — 
5  males,  10  females;  four  were  over  80  years  old; 
Kev.  Jacob  Hood  was  94  and  Sophia  N.  Hood  90, 
lacking  a  month. 


recapitulation  and  historical  summary. 

1635.  May  0th,  the  Qenerai  Court  grants  to  John 
llumfrey  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  including  what 
is  now  called  Lynnfield  Pond,  or  Huinfrey^s  Toud,  or 
Suntang  l^ake. 

1639.  March  13th,  "  Linii  was  gran ti^d  six  miles 
into  the  country,"  by  the  court.  This  was  the  terri- 
tory now  forming  Lynnfield  and  parts  of  acyacent 
towns,  and  was  long  called  Lynn  End. 

1658.  September  22d,  Jfiseph  Newhall,  the  first 
settler  in  Lynnfield  of  the  name  of  Newhall,  is  born 
in  Lynn.  He  was  the  father  of  eleven  children,  all 
of  whom  survived  him ;  was  known  as  Ensign  New- 
hall;  was  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court ;  and 
in  January,  1700,  perished  in  a  great  snow-storm,  on 
his  way  from  Boston. 

1696.  The  winter  of  this  year  was  the  coldest  for 
mon*  than  fiRy  years,  and  occiLsioned  much  su fieri ng. 

1706.     Division  of  public  hinds  lunong  the  settlers. 

1712.  November  17th,  Lynnfield  setofl' from  Lynn 
as  a  separate  parish. 

1715.    First  meeting-house  in  Lynnfield  built. 

1719.  December  17th,  Northern  lights  observed 
for  the  first  time.  People  greatly  alarmed,  some  de- 
claring that  they  could  hear  a  rustling. 

1720.  August  17th,  First  Church  of  Lynnfield 
(the  second  of  Lynn)  formed,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Sparhawk  installed. 

1730.  August  31k(,  Andrew  Mansfield  kille<l  in  a 
well,  by  a  stone  falling  on  his  head. 

1731.  November  24th,  liev.  Stephen  Chase,  second 
minister  of  Lynnfield  Parish,  settled. 

1732.  May  7th,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  first 
minister,  died,  aged  thirty-eight. 
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1733,  The  fallowiDg  eoLry  a[>])enra  on  th«  Lynn- 
field  Church  records :  "  December  20,  17S3,  alt  u 
chh  meeting,  Voted  tlint  every  commuaioant  or 
thia  church  ahall  pay  throe  pence  every  aacnuiient 
day,  in  order  to  iiiuke  proviiijoii  for  tlie  lord's  table." 
1749.  Hot  summer,  flreat  drought.  Multitudes 
of  graBHliopjicm. 

1755.  November  Sih,  Ruv.  Ilenjnmin  A.l 
minister  of  Lynnlleld  Piirish,  Mltlcd.  Tl 
vere  eartliquuke  ever  felt  in  New  Englani 
November  18th. 

1759.  Died  in  Lyunfield,  June  4th,  MilrgHret,  wife 
of  Jolm  Briant,  of  "something  auppoaed  to  breeil  in 
her  bruin,"  us  tlie  diureh  rcenrd  aitys. 

1764.  On  the  public  records  of  Lynn  nppenrs  llie 
following.  It  no  doubt  rufem  lo  a  miirriiige  thut  liH>k 
place  in  Lynnneld  i'urisli,  as  the  liev.  Mr.  Adunis 
waaminister  thereat  tUe  time,  and Gowiiig  was  an  early 
Lynntield  name :  "  Harried,  Daniel  Gowing  to  Mary 
llowers,  Dec.  25,  17i;4,  by  Rev.  Hr,  Adamii."  And  it 
is  added  thut  tlie  bride  wiis  clothed  only  in  a  sheet 
and  undergarment,  and  thoae  "she  borrowed."  I'ro- 
bahly  the  bride  nppenred  in  thut  rvmnrlcnbleontlil  un- 
fler  the apprelieiiiii»ii  tliiil  it' uhe brought  uothiug  to  liur 
husband  he  could  not  be  held  for  any  debt  of  hers.  Rut 
why  uiight  she  not  have  borrowed  a  gown  as  well  us 
the  other  articles?  Or  could  it  have  been  a  Christ- 
mas frolic?  Perhaps  she  was  a  widow  and  that  her 
former  hnsband  died  in  debt,  forjt  appeikrs  that  by  un 
old  "  legal  custom  "  the  new  husband  could  in  such 
case  be  held  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of  hia 
maritui  predeccsaiir.  At  nil  events,  such  was  the  rea- 
son given  regarding  a  marriage  that  toot  place  in 
Salem,  April  21,  1818,  where  the  record  says  the  bride 
wujj  even  less  clothed  "while  the  ceremony  wiia  per- 
form eil." 

1766.  June  22d.  Enaign  Ebenezer  NowhnU,  aged 
seventy- three,  died  "  of  something  supposeil  lo  breed 
witliiii  him." 

1772.  Extraordinary  amount  of  anow  in  March. 
Slorma  on  the  6th,  9[h,  11th,  13th,  Itilh  and  2Uth.  In 
sixteen  days  there  fell  about  Hve  feet  on  a  level.  On 
the  second  Friday  in  April  ao  violent  a  sloriu  occur- 
red that  drills  twelve  feet  deep  Accumulated. 

1776.  April  19Lh.  Ualtle  of  Lexington;  Duuid 
Towtisend,  of  Lyniifield,  killed. 

1780.  May  I'JtIi.  The  memorable  dark  day,  which 
extended  all  over  New  Kngland,  creating  great 
alarm.  The  diirbnesa  was  so  great  that  at  uoon 
hou3(!s  were  lighted  aa  at  night.  And  the  Bueceeding 
night  was  of  indeecribable  darkness,  many  declaring 
that  it  could  be  felt.  The  occurrence  has  never  lieeu 
satisfactorily  accounted  fur.  The  great  astronomer, 
Ilerwhcl,  said   of  it;  "'J'lie  dark  day    in   Northern 

Anierii^t  wasone  of  thiiHO  wondiirfnl   ph. mein>  of 

nature  which  will  always  be  read  of  willi  interest, 
but  which  philosophy  is  at  a  loss  to  explain."  Dr. 
John  I'crkiim,  of  LynuKehl.  a  learned  physician  and 
author  died,  iigcd  uighty-hvo. 


1782.  Lynnlield  Parish  made  a  district,  September 
24th.  Rev.  Joseph  Mottey,  fourth  miniater  of  Lynn- 
field,  Bellied. 

1786.  Certain  memoranda  by  Mr.  Sparhnwk,  of 
I.ynnfield,  in  un  interleaved  almanac  of  this  year,  are 
of  interest  in  various  ways.  The  mode  of  reckoning 
the  currency  is  illustralcd  in  this:  "January  y' 3Uth. 
Bought  two  piggH  by  y*  bund  of  Mr.  lU-'Oil.  ibu  harrow 
weighing  &'l  jiouuds,  nl  five  |>ene«  per  |Hiund  .  .  . 
■he  other  weighing  54  pounds  alt  live  pi'nce  ptr 
pound;"  the  whole  amounting  to  "two  pound,  eight 
shillings  and  (wo  pence — which  is  eight  dollars  and 
two  pence."  The  fonuwiugn^littc*la  thu  installation 
111'  Rev,  (lliadiuh  I'lirwius  over  the  Kiml  Parish  iif 
Lynn;  "  Ii'eb,  y*  4lh  ;  Then  was  lusUilluil  all  y- OhI 
l'ari»h,  in  Lynn,  Mr.  Dbiullah  Paniuus.  Y'  Jteviid 
mr  Oleavelnnd  of  l}Mwich  began  with  prayer,  y' 
Revnd  mr.  Forl>ea  of  Capan  jircnclietl  the  sermon,  y* 
Revud  mr.  Uoby,  uf  Lynn  Sd  jNiriah,  gave  the  charge, 
y*  Revnd  mr.  Paysou,  ufOheUea,  iimde  the  conclud- 
ing prayer,  and  the  Itevnd  mr.  Suillli,  of  MiddlettHi, 
gave  the  right  hand  of  Icllowahlp.  The  geiilluamii 
al>ove  mentioned  waa  settlml  in  puitcc,  harmony,  and 
concurd."  tilill  iiiioUier  meuinrauiluiu  says;  "  Kroin 
y*  14lh  of  June  until  the  13th  of  July,  a  very  dry 
time.  And  upon  y*  14th  uf  July,  early  iu  the  moru- 
ing,  Jove  thundered  to  the  left  and  all  Olympiu 
trembled  alt  his  nod.  The  sun  almut  an  hour  hi);li ; 
a  bcitutiful  rcfreahiug  shower.  Again,  July  y"  15lh, 
the  latter  part  of  y~  night,  Jove  thundercii  to  Uio 
lull,  three  times,  and  Olympus  trembled.  A  shower 
followed."  It  will  beolMcrved  thatthese  memnraitdK 
were  not  made  hy  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  the  lirst 
minister  of  Lynnfiehl,  us  one  or  two  historiiuil  wriU'rs 
have  Htaled,  aa  he  diiil  more  than  lilly  years  Itt-fon.'. 

17S8,  John  Rurnbam  chosen  a  delt^te  lo  the  ciin- 
venlion  for  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  I'uitcil 
tiUtea. 

1794.  I'^rly  part  of  the  winter  ui.uMiully  mibl. 
TbenuoniL'ter  on  ChriHtmaa  ilay  rcachol  eighty  de- 
grees in  the  open  air.  Water  in  the  |)ondB  Millicieutly 
warm  for  boys  lo  bathe, 

1800.  June  lllh.Bamuel  Dyer,  a  genllumau  from 
Boston,  drnwuc<]  in  Ilumfrey's  Pond. 

1803.  May.   Suow-slorm;  I'ruil  Irera  being  in  blos- 

1804.  .Tuly.    Snow  ft^ll  this  month. 

1806.  Newburypnrt  and  iluston  Turnpike unmptftol 
at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  tboutMiid  dollana. 

1814.  Lynnlield  iucorpnratcil  as  a  separate  tiiwn. 

1815,  September  2lld,  Icrrilic  uuitheastcrly  gale; 
ocean  spray  driven  aa  far  inlauil  as  LynuKold. 

1820.  Asa  T.  Newhall  electeil  a  member  of  the 
Convention  for  revising  tliu  Stale  (iniiHlitution. 

1824.  Jai<u>u-y  2lHt,  Itcv.  Joseph  SiMtrl,  lilth  minu- 
ter of  Lynnlield,  settled,  lie  was  Ihe  last  preacher 
of  the  old  PuriUuical  faith  sctlletl  over  the  liret  m- 
ciety,  his  xucccsHor,  Itcv.  Lntiier  Wuleol,  being  a 
Uuivcrualial. 
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1833.  November  13th,  extraordinary  shower  of 
meteors.  It  occurred  early  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued several  hours.  As  computed  by  Arngo,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  some  of 
great  brilliancy,  were  at  one  lime  visible  above  the 
horizon  of  Boston.  They  radiated  from  a  point  near 
the  zenith,  and  shot  forth  with  great  velocity,  bend- 
ing their  course  towards  the  horizon  ;  were  of  various 
sizes,  with  well-defined  trains.  Their  bodies  were 
not  very  dense,  and  though  some  explosions  were 
heard,  most  of  them  rushed  noiselessly  onward.  The 
*' shower,"  if  so  it  should  be  called,  extended  all  over 
the  United  States;  indeed,  over  the  whole  of  North 
Amerioji,  if  not  over  the  whole  world,  invisible  in 
some  places  on  account  of  sunlight  or  clouds.  No 
entirely  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given. 
It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that  similar  occur- 
rences take  place  periodically,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  any  that  approached  this  In  brilliancy. 

1837.  Surplus  United  Staten  revenue  distributed. 
Lynnfield  received  $1.^28.29,  and  applied  it  to  pay- 
ment of  town  debt. 

1840.  January  4th,  the  house  of  Widow  Betsey 
Newhall,  in  the  South  Village,  burned. 

1842.  September  23d,  the  house  of  Warren  New- 
hall,  in  the  Centre  Village,  burned. 

1843.  S]>lendid  comet;  first  seen  about  noonday, 
Februarv  Ist. 

1850.  A  son  of  Joseph  Uamsdcll,  aged  ten,  killed 
a  riittli*Mnakc  in  Jiily,  nioiUMiirlng  (ivo  (vvt  in  length 
and  having  cloven  rattles.  A  lornndo  pn.H.scd  through 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  about  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon, August  1st,  sweeping  all  in  its  path.  Its 
track  wos  but  a  few  rods  in  width,  and  fortunately 
no  buildings  stood  therein.  August  loth,  thirteen 
persons  of  a  picnic  party  drowned  in  Lynnfield  Pond. 
August  31st,  railroad  through  South  Village  opened. 
December  18tli,  Asa  T.  Newhall  died,  aged  seventy- 
one,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors. 

1852.  November  26th,  first  church-bell  in  Lynn- 
field raised,  on  the  South  Village  Church. 

1853.  James  Hewes  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention for  rrvisiiig  the  Ktati*  Constitution. 

1854.  Itailnmd  through  Lynnfield  Centre  opened 
October  23d.  Boundary  line  between  Lynnfield  and 
Beading  established.  There  was  a  long  and  unusually 
beautiful  period  of  Indian  summer,  ending  October 
28th. 

1856.  October  4,  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  consecrated. 

1857.  Boundary  line  between  Lynnfield  and  North 
Residing  changed. 

1858.  Magnificent  comet  (l)onati's)  visible  in  the 
northwest,  at  evening,  for  several  weeks,  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  tail  was  determined  to  be,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  fifty-one  millions  of  miles  in  length. 

1859.  August  28th,  brilliant  display  of  northern 
lights;  whole  heavens  covered.  November  18th, 
large  barn  (tf  John  Mansfield,  South  Village,  burned, 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  horses  perishing. 


1860.  Thomas  Woodward,  a  native  of  Lynnfield, 
manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Woodward  awls,  died, 
aged  eighty-seven  years.  Juno  29th,  the  meeting- 
house in  South  Village  was  struck  by  lightning  dur- 
ing a  severe  thunder-storm  of  three  hours'  duration. 
July  18tli,  muster  of  Essex  County  fire  companies  in 
Lynnfield. 

1861.  The  great  Civil  War  commenced  early  in 
April.  Lynnfield  furnished  sixty  soldiers.  John  P. 
Mead  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21st.  A  military  encampment  was  formed 
in  the  South  Village  and  a  number  of  regiments  there 
drilled  preparatory  to  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war. 
July  2d,  a  s]>lendid  comet  suddenly  ap|>eared.  It  was 
a  little  west  of  north,  extended  from  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith  and  moved  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  visible  but  few  nights. 

1862.  May  4th,  Captain  Henry  Bancroft's  barn 
burned,  together  with  carriage-house  and  other  out- 
buildings.   A  horse  and  several  cows  perished. 

1865.  January  17th,  Dr.  Thomas  Keenan,  a  skill- 
ful physician  and  much  esteemed  citizen,  died,  aged 
sixty-one  years.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth  and 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army  before  coming 
here.  The  town,  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  passed 
resolutions  of  respect  for  his  memory.  April  3d,  news 
of  the  fall  of  Richmond  received.  April  15th,  news 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  received. 
During  September  destructive  fires  raged  in  the  woods, 
the  weather  being  very  dry  and  warm. 

1866.  .luiie  22d,  bell  on  church  in  Centre  Village 
raised ;  weight,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

1867.  January  17th,  a  terrible  snow-storm. 

1868.  During  the  summer  a  Lynnfield  farmer  killed 
thirteen  rattlesnakes. 

1869.  April  ir)th,  in  the  evening  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  beautifully  tinted  aurora  borealis. 
During  the  month  of  September  Captain  Henry  Ban- 
crofl graded  the  common  land  belonging  to  the  First 
Congregational  Society,  and  known  a<<  the  "  Common," 
at  the  cost  of  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  bearing 
all  the  expense  himself.  September  8th,  severe  gale 
in  the  aftf*rnoon,  next  in  violence  to  that  of  Septem- 
ber 2.'{.  I8ir>.     A  multitude  of  trec^  upnM>ted. 

1870.  October  20th,  a  very  perceptible  earthquake 
shock  felt  at  about  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 

1871.  December  18th,  old  mill  on  Saugus  River, 
near  residence  of  George  L.  Hawkes,  burned.  Tra- 
dition says  the  privilege  was  an  ancient  grant  by  the 
King  of  England,  to  ensure  the  grinding  of  grain. 

1872.  The  summer  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  its  thunder-storms. 

1873.  English  sparrows  began  to  make  their  pres- 
ence known  hereabout  this  year  —  probably  the 
progeny  of  those  imported  into  IViston.  It  wim  be- 
lieved that  they  would  benefit  agriculturists  by  de- 
stroying ravaging  insects,  but  they  did  not  fulfill  ex- 
pectations, and  were  soon  declared  worthless. 

'      1874.  March,  a  Lynnfield  lady  gives  birth  to  three 
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chilJren  at  [>iie  time,  making  up  a  TaTiiily  at  fuur  in- 
fante, under  the  age  nl'  Lliirteen  niontlis,  Aiiii  eight 
chililren,  nil  under  twelve  yenn.  The  jiureiita,  not 
being  ill  very  jirOBpenina  peciininry  oiraimstAiiceH, 
weru  ilcHervedly  tht^  rti']|iiuiiU  nl'  many  iiaolul  gilte. 

1876.  The  ileatrni'tive  |K.tAl<i  liti);  nr (^oloradii  heellu 
finit  ii|i|iL-iiii«  In  Lliiii  viriniiy. 

1879.  nei^eniher'2<;ih,<i.'iicTu1Jii>uiih  Nuwimltilicil, 
ngeil  eighty-live  yeiint.  I  In  wm  l.ynunvhl'it  llrat  rep- 
resentative in  tlio  Oc-iienil  Court. 

1881.  September  Uili,  the  yellow  day.  M  uslled. 
Karly  in  the  arteniiioM  ihe  air  twaumeil  a  dim,  hnitay 
hue.  The  ulnteiirnlion  wiis  an  great  tliiit  cnniinnn 
iiewHpiL|ier  print  could  iiiil  l>e  euaily  riuul  witlinut  nr- 
tiriuial  ligiitj  lliu  tN(!e«  oT  puitpiu  weru  cif  k  light  snr- 
I'run  hue,  and  the  ktusm  iiiid  Tuliage  liiul  u  marked 
golden  tinge.  The  day  wiia  cliMOfkad  warm  and  the 
buiell  of  siuoke  very  piTueptible.  Heptcniher  SOlh, 
news  of  the  death  of  Pnitident  Oarfield  reetiived.  He 
was  allot  by  0,  J.  (iuiicun,  .July  M. 

1882.  During  the  latter  part  uf  the  ouminer  an  ex- 
traordinary drought  prevailed  i  crops  were  almost 
ruinul,  and  in  some  |il:ii'eii  tlto  lanihuuipe  hiul  u 
8L-ori'hed  iippciiriinei;.  A  itjiliiiidid  coini^  wiim  vinihiu 
in  the  southeast  fur  Bevernt  weeks  in  October.  It  rose 
Iwo  or  three  lioura  hefori.'  Ihe  buu  ;  jta  speed  was  nl- 
Uioat  inconceivable  and  llic  nuuleuB  hud  the  appear- 
ance of  partial  diiirupLion,  iia  if  it  had  met  with  some 
violent  culliaion. 

1885.  July  2Sd,  President  Urant  dies.  NewB  of  liix 
death  received  the  Mnnie  day. 

1886.  JunuHry  ITth,  Itev.  Jacob  Hood  died,  ag«il 
ninety-four  years. 


JtKKIirAI'lIICAl,. 


Ueneriil  .IiKiiiih  Nu 
June  l>,  1794,  and  waa 
Newhall,  the  lint  wbi 
WOH  himself  the  Bon  < 
from  England  in  IliitO, 
Nuwhallaor  Lynn. 

(ienenil   Newhall's  . 
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lie  Herveil  in  the  A 
perhaps,  la  his  early  c 
lie  became  active  in 
i:ommiinded  a  ri'ginioi 
an«.ng  the  f.,r<..».  r. 
tienenil  Lafayette,  at 
in  1S24.    tiubseiiiienl 
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Brigiide. 


A'hiill  WU9  Utrn  in  Lynntield 
a  lineal  descenilant  of  Thonia» 
te  person  boru  in  Lynn,  wlui 
if  Thomas  Newhall,  who  nunc 
and  woa  Ihe  progenitor  of  thr 

ii'cupntion  wna  u  farmer  and 
Tosl  in  thuHO  pnranllH  luiuliug 
the  fuunderH  of  the  Muiniiclin- 
;iely.  During  the  war  of  181:! 
lericiin  army.  It  wiia  owing, 
(perience  in  bearing  arms  tliai 
the  »tat«  militia.  In  1824  he 
t  (if  nine  eompaiiiea  which  was 
icweil  on  Itontun  (.-omiiiim  hy 
the  time  of  hiu  vidit  to  Iloston 
/,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
e\\    years   in   eommund  of  the 


Under  the  udminiUratioii  ofUcniral  .lackHm  he  was 
several  years  connected  with  the  Iloatou  cuttoui- 
bouse.  He  was  ttie  (inA  Iteprutenlative  elecUM)  to  the 
Qeneral  Court  from  Lynnlield  altor  Ihe  inciir|>ci ration 
of  that  town,  oiiti  serveil  in  Ills  l^islaturca  of  IS21i, 
IS27Hnd  184S.  lie  wuh  prominent  in  town  ulliiira 
and  HOrvi'il  iib  cliilinmin  uf  Bclnxil  c<>mmitlui<  Iwuiity- 
two  yearn. 

In  Niivondiur,  I87li,  (leneral  Nuwhall  was  elected 
u  mainbor  of  the  Royul  Historical  Society  of  l.<ondon 
and  OrcHt  Uritttin. 

Guueral  N«wball  died  December  26,  18711. 


(.'iijilain  IV'rIiinB  wan  Ixirn  in  thu  northwcalL'tly 
part  of  Lynnlield,  on  the  Itith  of  July,  ISOG.  His 
rather  and  grniKiralhcr  were  rNjiecIable  uud  thrifty 
ramieni;  and  faniiitig  has  been  hia  own  lifu-occu|Mi- 

The  Perkins  family  probably  dellleO  here  aome- 
whoro  aliout  the  year  HiUd.  It  is  found  that  Luke 
Perkins  wns  it  HoliHor  in  the  Kinf;  Philip  Wnr,  and 
marehitl  agiiinni  ilie  Indiunti  in  lt;7r>.  lie  woh  n 
pious  man,  and  before  departure  requeateil  Mr.  Coli- 
hel,  ihon  of  l)>swiL-h,  hut  previously  of  tiyun,  u  ntin- 
iator  famed  for  bis  fervency  in  prayer,  to  pray  for  the 
safely  of  the  detachment.  And  it  is  added,  "they 
all  returned  in  Mtfely.'' 

John  I'crkinB,  a  later  ancestor,  married,  August  29, 
16!).'),  Anna  Hutchinaim,  and  luid  five  children,— 
Anna,  John,  Kliutliclh.  Mary  and  William.  Eliza- 
beth became  the  wife  of  Itov.  Natlianiel  Spaihawk, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  lu  ITt9.  studied  divinity 
and  was  settled  over  the  I.ynnHehl  Parish,  as  its  lirst 
minister,  Auguat  17,  1721).  He  hod  four  chihiren, — 
ICIi/alHah,  Nathiiniel,  l-:>lward  Perkinx  and  .lohn. 
Df  tbi'Hc,  Kdward  Mccms  to  havt<  Uiconiuwimuwlmt 
notc4l,  and  was  thu  first  |>enirin  appearing  on  iho 
Lynn  rt'cnnli  with  Ihrm;  namtw,  thu  Hiabion  of  giv- 
ing lito  bitplismal  names  then  just  beginning.  The 
son  John  became  a  physician  in  Philadelphia. 

Another  of  the  family  woh  Dr.  John  I'urkina,  who 
was  botu  in  1095,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  etgbty- 
flve,  having  spent  nincli  of  his  lile  in  other  homes. 
He  WHS  a  akillful  prucliLioner,  bnl  perhajis  must 
widely  known  hy  bis  literary  and  acientilic  writings. 
He  was  well  cducalod,  having  studied  twn  years  In 
Ijondon.  And  many  yeani  practice  in  lloston  gave 
him  an  experience  and  reputation  excelled  by  few 
phyBicians  of  the  period.  Some  further  nolice  of 
him  apfKMfs  in  the  hiutoricftl  sketch  of  Lynnliehl. 

U  is  Kuflieienl,  in  tbiji  cnnncction,  to  add  that  the 
Perkins  family  of  Lynnlield  has  all  along  maintained 
a  most  rmpecUiblc  position.  Willi  few  exitoplious 
they  have  been  proaperoua  and  highly  regarded. 

The  prpaetit  Captain  John  Perkins,  whose  portrait 
accoiiipaiiius  this  brief  sket4.'h.  and  who  gained  his 
title  many   yeuni   since   by    being    commander  of  a 
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military  company,  has  lecl  a  quiet,  unostentatious, 
but  useful  life.  He  has  been  a  selectman,  assessor 
and  overseer  of  the  poor  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
for  Kcvcral  years  U>wn  drrk.  lie  has  likcwidc  held 
a  commission  as  justice  of  the  peace  twenty-one 
years,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court.  His  good  judgment  and  neighborly  kindness 
has  always  been  much  in  requisition  for  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  his  less  qualified  neighbors.  And 
in  the  settlement  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and 
as  guardian  of  minors,  his  services  and  sympatliics 
have  been  highly  appreciated. 

Captain  Perkins  was  joined  in  marriage  April  22, 
1830,  with  Catharine  S.  Sweetser,  of  South  Reading 
(now  Wakefield),  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
five  children, — Catherine  E.,  born  May  16,  1832; 
John  FI.,  born  December  8,  1833 ;  Mary  F.,  born 
November  14,1837;  Addia  .1,  born  September  13, 
1845;  and(%ra  A.,  born  .Inly  17,  ISJD.  All  i\\v  rhil- 
tlron  arc  nuw,  1887,  living,  fxccptiiig  Mary  FranccH, 
the  second  daughter. 
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SitmUiom — Boundnrin — Aren — Hirer— fy^ttlemntt—M  oj"  from  /t^mii— Pr>jj- 
ulaUon — SangiiB  Centre — (liflnntMe — »i*/  SongnM — iY'»r/ft  S<ittgn$—Oak- 
laiMtvaU — Geologif — Toirn  Bferlhtgn—TowH  llon»s—  Alninhome — t'*tnHery 
—  AV|#»  Town  1laU—K»nl  SnngHK  n^l  off-Wnlrr-Piitrt  —  Toiru  Clrtkt— 
Hepre*enlntire» — r<ifN«ffi>'i«,  7Vtr«i/»f»M  -  l\tlh  -  l\M»i  njire». 

Situation. — Saugus  is  situated  in  the  very  south- 
ern corner  of  Kssex  County. 

Should  you  open  before  you  a  map  of  the  county, 
you  will  notice  that  its  general  shape  is  a  square  of 
about  twenty-three  miles  on  each  side,  with  its  oppo- 
site corners  or  diagonals  pointing  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west.  At  the  very  southern  corner  you 
will  find  the  township  of  Saugus.  It  is  five  and  six- 
tcnths  miles  long  north  and  south,  with  a  trend  some- 
what west  of  north,  and  two  and  four-tenths  miles 
average  width. 

BoUNPARiKS. — It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Lynn- 
field  and  Wakefield,  cjwterly  by  the  city  of  Lynn, 
southerly  by  Revere  and  westerly  by  Revere,  Melrose 
and  Wakefield. 

AiiKA. — Its  arc2i  is  about  thirteen  and  one-half 
square  miles,  of  which  about  two  and  a  quarter 
square  miles  are  salt  marsh,  occupying  the  very  south- 
ern end  of  the  township,  and  only  separated  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  by  the  narrow  strip  of  land  known 
as  Revere  Reach.  Situateil  only  nine  miles  from 
Rostf>n,you  will  see  at  once  that  the  traffic  and  travel 
to  and  with  Boston  of  the  whole  county  must  largely 


pass  over  some  jwrtion  of  its  territory.  Before  A.D.,  1 800 
lk>ston  Street,  or  the  old  Boston  road,  so  called,  was 
the  only  thoroughfare.  Soon  after  this  the  Salem 
turnpike  and  the  Ncwburyp<»rt  turnpike  were  built, 
and  in  1838  the  Eastern  Kail  road  was  opened  fiir 
travel ;  and  these  now  remain  the  only  avenues  of 
communication,  through  our  town,  with  Boston  for 
the  county  of  Essex. 

Saugus  is  an  Indian  name,  and,  as  near  as. can  be 
now  ascertained,  signifies  "extended,"  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  its  broad  salt  marches. 

The  Indians  afqdied  this  name  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory lying  between  Boston  on  the  south  and  Salem  on 
the  north. 

The  Indian  name  of  our  beautiful  river  was  "  Abou- 
rtctt,'*  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  name  was  ever 
dropped  ;  but  the  white  settlers  fell  into  the  custom 
of  railing  it  the  river  at  Saugus,  and  finally,  very 
naturally,  Saugus  River;  thus  it  was  we  lost  the 
licuutirul   ludiaii  name  of  our  river. 

Our  river  takes  its  rise  in  Qnannapowitt  Lake,  in 
Wakelieltl,  pa.ss(*H  through  the  bniad  meadows  of 
Lynnfield  and  enters  midway  our  northern  boundary, 
when,  continuing  its  southerly  course  through  North 
Saugus  to  Saugus  Centre,  where  just  below  Scott's  fac- 
torv,  it  meets  the  ti<le-water  and  thence  flows  in  its 
crooked  course  through  the  narrow  salt  nuirshes  south- 
eastorly  one  mile  to  East  Saugus,  where  it  reaches, 
and  thence  becomes,  the  easterly  boundary  of  the 
town  for  the  renuiindcr  of  its  course  to  the  sea. 

SirriLKMiCNT. — The  first  political  status  of  Saugus 
is  found,  October  11>,  1G30,  when  John  Taylor  was 
admitted  freeman  to  the  General  Court. 

In  l(»34  Nathaniel  Turner,  Edward  Tomlins  and 
Thomas  Willis  were  Representatives  fnnn  Saugus  to 
the  fi rnt  Legislature. 

In  1()36  towns  were  given  authority  to  choose  not 
more  than  seven  "  prudential  men"  to  manage  town 
business. 

At  that  time  Saugus  not  only  comprised  its  present 
territory,  but  also  that  which  now  forms  the  city  of 
Lynn  and  towns  of  Swampscott,  Lynnfield,  Reading, 
Wakefield  and  Naliant. 

But  the  early  settlera,  evidently  dissatisfied  with 
the  Indian  name  of  Saugus,  very  soon  sought  to  find 
some  more  familiar  nanH>.,  and  very  naturally  recall- 
ing the  old  English  town  of  Lynn,  from  which,  no 
doubt,  some  of  them  emigratc»il,  it  wius  decided  to 
change  the  name;  and  the  Ivegislature  granted  their 
petition,  for,  November  lA,  1037,  we  find  on  its  rec- 
ords an  enactment,  said  to  be  the  shortest  ever  p:u5sed, 
as  fidlows:  ''Sangust  is  called  iiin." 

Thus  it  was  that  our  mime  wiw  set  aside,  so  to  con- 
tinue until  Eebrnary  17,  1815.  when,  by  a  legislative 
act,  our  present  territory  was  set  oil*  from  Lynn  and 
received  again  its  original  name  of  Saugus.  For 
many  years  previously  it  had  had  a  separate?  ecclesi- 
astical stancling,  and  wan  known  \vhV\\c**  West  Parish." 
Population.— The  |>o]»ulaCn)\\  oC  Ihc  town  in  1815 
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was  very  near  700  jiersonn.  April  S,  IHI.%  Uiere  tfera 
ISO  votes  cnst  for  (iovcmor.  We  dnA  liy  Lho  ccnius 
of  1820  the  populuiiun  wua  748.  In  1B8A  il  waa  2&'>5. 
The  intermetliate  yeiirs  uliiiw  m  \>rKUy  tiiiisUkiit  iiiiil 
regiilitr  iiiuruime.  Aiiil  iilllioiigh  li|>  Ui  IHIS  our  Uiwii 
had  been  lurgely  n^Tii'iiliLiritl  in  its  intercuts  nml  jiiir- 
suits,  yet  it  wus  iliu  :i[)pr(ixiinat«  (leriod  of  the  in- 
crease in  our  mu ait laul tiring  industriea, — nhoes  Hiiil 
woolen  gouila  in  tliL*  i^i'iilri;  of  the  town,  lobauco  in 
Clifloniliile  anil  sIkh'^  in  I'^ist  Sangns. 

SAUCJirs  CENTHi;.--Tlii:f  liringsna  tn  the  division  of 
the  Uiva  into  iUMvernl  villages.  Nature  provided 
for  lliese  by  Its  isnliitL-il  »ei:iiotia  of  territory,  sihtnblc 
for  lurms  and  du'cllingi-liiiiiHes,  while  separating  ItirHc 
sections  were,  <ind  hlJII  :ne,  rnuky  and  w'lmleil  liillx, 
risini;  Ui  no  very  ijuiibidcnililo  height  iind  yut  Hiilllelvnl 
to  divert  our  connecting  roads  into  Hxed  and  almiial 
necesaary  localiotm. 

Bet^inntng  with  Sangns  Centre,  by  far  the  largeat 
section  of  intervale  in  Ihe  town,  we  find  it  located 
almost  exactly  in  tlii<  gnographical  centre  of  the 
town,  being  bounik-d  on  the  north  by  Pninker's  mill- 
ponil  anil  on  the  v:i.*l  liy  the  river.  Pew  vllliigCH  iire 
so  beautifnlly  sitiinted  as  tills,  vominnnding  iis  it  dous 
from  the  top  of  Round  Hill,  looking  easterly  towards 
the  ocean,  one  of  the  loveliest  riews  of  the  river 
vuiley. 

Cmfi'ondai.e. — Almusi  directly  south  of  the  Cen- 
tre, and  abunl  oni'  mile  distant,  is  Cliflondule.  for- 
merly known  aa  .Swccliicr's  C-orner,  reachnd  diroiitly 
by  Central  Street  idone.  Recently  this  village  htiS 
taken  a  wonderful  xLiirL  in  the  erection  of  dwelling- 
houses,  there  having  lii'tn  built  within  the  post  year 
about  forty,  mostly  by  buuinesa  men  and  mechanics 
employed  in  Boston  und  Lynn,  while  M>nie  are  built 
by  Hpeculators  who  lin|ie  to  sell.  This  section  already 
promises  to  be  a  popnlons  portion  of  the  town. 

Kast  8aiibii8, — Criming  back  tu  the  C*nLre  again, 
we  ahall  find  BoiilbciiHlerly  Iborofrom,  nbout  ono  mile 
distinil,  the  villugu  of  Knxt  IJnugUB,  siliniteit  in  Lhu 
river  valley,  and  only  rcuchcd  by  one  road,  now  called 
Winter  Street,  on  Die  southerly  aide  uf  the  valley. 
On  account  of  llie  small  area  of  eligible  territory  for 
building  purposes,  this  village  is  compactly  built, 
coDsiats  principally  of  two  streets— Chestnut  Street 
and  Lincoln  Avenue— lending  up  from  the  bridge  to 
the  hill  at  the  sunlli  of  the  village,  where  stjinds  the 
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The  crooked  reach  of  the  river,  between  the  Centre 
and  the  KastVilbige,  through  the  narrow  strip  of 
salt  nukrsh,  la  nsnidly  k('|a  Illk-d  with  wulur  by  the  mill 
dam  at  tlic  Kast  SiLugns  llridge,  and  so  serves  iM  i 
mill-pond,  rirploiislicil  by  sncceHBive  lln<id-LldcH  ani 
receiving  in  addiijon  iIhtcio  the  fresh  water  from  the 
river  (lowage. 

Almost  directly  we»t  of  East  Saugns  is  CUnondnlc, 
one  mile  away,  and  only  reuubed  by  Lincoln  Avenue, 
formerly  called  the  nlil  liiiaton  road. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  three  principal  villages  of 


Sangus  are  respectively  sbonl  one  mile  fVom  cacIi 
other,  occupying  the  points  of  an  etinilulorsl  triangle, 

roM  the  interior  of  which  mt  mad  pnaaes. 

It  would  almost  aoem  llmt  Ihia  Irinn^iliir  district, 
although  mmlo  Hp  mnntly  nf  roiky  hilU  unit  horetii' 
tglecled,  will,  some  fbtnru  day,  be  inlcmccUtl 
by  winding  avenues  and  dotted  with  beikutiful  hilUido 

sidencw.   It  remains  to  mention  two  smaller  villages 

NciKTii  HAiKiiiR.— Home  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  Centre,  and  in  the  uxlrcmo  norilierly  end 
r  our  township,  is  the  village  of   North  tiuutc"", 

section  of  very  exeullcnt  farming  land,  il  la  reni-hotl 
byOHntral  Utreel,  imwing  I'ranker's  factory,  and  »ku> 
ly  the  Newbury|H>rt  turnpike.  Kangna  Uivrr  llnwa 
iH-aidu  this  village,  mid  Its  two  iribulurliw.  I'onity 
Itruok  and  llawkes  Brook,  Itnw  directly  through  the 
vllLge.  Theau  two  brooks  have  recently  been  taken 
for  a  water  anpply  by  Ihe  city  of  I.ynn  ;  their  waters 
have  been  divcrtul  by  an  arlillcini  canal  and  carried 
into  Birch  Pond,  so  culled,  on  the  eastern  iMiundary 

(lAKi.ANDVAi.K.— The  last  village  to  l>u  mentioned 
is  Oaklaiidvalu.  Tliia  is  siUnit<;d  a  mile  and  a  half 
Irom  the  Centre,  northwesterly,  and  is  only  reached 
by  the  road  leading  tu  Wakefield  and  llvlruac.  This 
is  aUii  an  agricultural  diilrict,  through  which  Hows  a 
stream  sometimes  called  Strawberry  llriHik,  which 
emplii's  into  ttangns  River  {wUiTi  North  tjaiigus. 

(iKui.iMiy.^The  geology  of Hnngus  isHconlhiualion 
of  thai  of  Lynn.  The  ruck  formations  In  Imlh  jdace* 
belong  tu  the  east  und  west  system  of  llilchcock,  as 
given  In  his  report  of  the  geology  orHaaanchiMelta. 

Approaching  the  tjiwn  from  the  ocean  side,  woi-inne 
to  a  broad  liell  of  alliiviuui,  buiienlh  which  is  a  thin 
stralum  uf  sand  or  gravel,  and  underlying  all  ia  a  1h->I 
of  tough  blue  clay  orunki)uwii  du|>lh. 

Buciuiiiing  this  In  a  bruad  holt  of  felsite,  generally 
known  a*  porphyry.  It  is  uompiiseil  of  the  llnely- 
comminuteil  remains  of  older  rocks  hardencil  liy  heiU 
and  prenanrc  to  n  Hint-like  substance.  It  is  known  to 
scientists  as  the  Lower  l^iuroutian  aeries,  or  tlie  rocks 
that  contain  the  remains  of  the  earliest  forms  of  life. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  felslte  the  fiirmalion 
him  not  been  anfliciontly  studied,  tluch  uf  it,  how* 
ever,  lt>  syenite,  and  the  curved  luminnlion  in  some 
pirlioiis  of  tlio  rock  indicaU;  gnclaa.  TrMpi)enn 
dykes  frwinoutly  occur  in  this  rock  and  in  Ihe  felaits. 
1'hc  dividing  line  between  the  two  fonnations  is  very 
oliHciire,  being  generally  covered  by  drill.  On  the 
hill  one-half  mile  cast  of  Tnuiker's  mills,  nnd  ul  the 
railroiul  cut  near  Ihe  centre  of  the  town,  the  junction 
of  the  two  formations  may  bo  noliced.  Also  near  the 
Lynn  lino,  on  Vinegar  Hill,  syenite  is  fiaind  obtrud- 
ing through  the  felsitc,  which  is  hero  eoaii>osed  of 
rounded  fel.sile  pebbles,  ccmeutod  by  a  hardened 
matrix  of  the  sanie  material. 

The  jasper  bed,  ncir  Round   Hill,  in  the  Centre, 
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18  iiiuloiib(«fily  a  fine  variety  of  felsite,  the  banded 
▼ariety  of  which  rurnislies  very  fine  8|>ecimen8. 

Itfiund  Hill  i8  a  con8|iicuou8  object,  and  is  of  un- 
donhtc<l  vohtnnic  orif^in.  IlilcluHicIc  cuIIk  tlir  c*>ni- 
fMwilion  of  the  nick  which  fornw  the  hill  "  Varioloid 
Wacke."  The  bsine  cifthe  nnrk  is  of  a  pleasant  green 
color,  and  is  filled  in  places  with  rounded  nodules  of 
f|uartz,  varying  in  size  frcim  that  of  an  ordinary  shot 
to  that  of  a  pea.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill  the 
base  of  the  nick  is  of  a  chocolate  color ;  thin,  together 
with  the  white  iknIuIcs  of  «|n.*trt7.,  forniM  vrry  pretty 
specimens. 

Hut  few  minerals  or  metals  have  lieen  found  in 
Baugiis.  The  JNS|>er  hic:ility  is  well  known  and 
many  s|>ecimeiis  have  lieen  taken  fnini  the  be<l. 

Kpidote  is  common,  but  the  f-rystiils  :ire  too  small 
and  im|ierfect  to  be  valne<l.  (mmmI  specimens  of  as- 
bestos, ai«ociated  wilh  epidot^',  arc  found  near  Elast 
Baugus,  and  cal<*ite  (nait-licad  sp:ir)  Ii:i8  l>een  found 
in  the  deep  railntad  cut  near  (lirtVntrc. 

Hematite  (specular)  is  found  in  (lie  hill  nenrtlic 
milnxul  cut,  also  in  Uiwlders  in  (lie  iiortiiwc^t  part  of 
the  town.  Pyrite  luis  been  found  ne:ir  the  head  of 
Kirch  l*ond,  but  the  siH^ciiiiciis  arc*  p(M»r. 

Biig  iniUMire  was  discovered  wmhi  after  the  first 
settlement,  in  different  parU  of  (lie  town,  but  mosdy 
in  North  Kuigns,  where  very  ^mmI  spei'imens  can 
now  Ik?  found.  'J*his  was  (lio  ore  used  by  the  old 
Inin-Works  from  U\V\  to  hiso. 

As  herclofon*  H(iile«|,  Saujrus  w:is  set  tid"  from  Lynn 
by  act  of  lieginlature  pasKe<l  Kebniary  17,  1815. 

TowN-MBKTiKciH.— The  first  (own-meeting  was 
held  in  the  parixh  church  Manli  I'i,  1815,  and  sub- 
setpient  ones  c«inlinued  to  be  held  (here  until  1818, 
after  which  time  the  sclMnd-house  in  the  Centre  gen- 
erally ser%'ed  as  the  gsithertng-pbice  for  the  town,  al- 
though, occasionally,  they  were  gathered  at  the  Itock 
BcluNil-honse,  Mo-calle<l,  in  the  8(Kitli  I>istri<:f. 

TowN-HoUHK- — In  1837  a  town-hall  was  built,  ar- 
ranged for  hall  alio%'e  and  two  school-rooms  l»elow. 
Tills  building  is  still  standing,  and  since  1875,  when 
our  new  town-hall  was  built,  it  lias  lieen  used  for 
school  iHirfHises. 

It  may  lie  interesting  to  notice  simie  of  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  buibling  of  this  first  hall. 

Home  two  tliousand  tlollars  hail  lieen  given  to  the 
town  as  their  |iortion  of  the  United  Htates  revenue 
surplus,  distributee!  by  (renenil  Jackson. 

The  question  was,  how  tliis  should  lie  disiiosod  of. 
Five  town-meetings  were  held  from  May  12  to  July 
8,  18^(7,  and  as  may  well  lie  iiiiagineil,  very  stnnig 
feelings  swept  the  town.  It  was  first  voted  to  divide 
it  among  tlie  inhaliilants;  then  this  was  reconsidered, 
aufl  it  was  %'«>ted  t<i  pay  it  <ivcr  to  the  treasurer. 

Then  this  was  reconsidered,  at  a  third  meeting,  and 
finally  voted  again  to  |»ay  to  the  town  treasurer. 

At  a  sulisofpient  meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  build  a 

town-house;  and,  at  a  still  later  meeting,  it  was  voted 

to  build, — yeas,  *M) ;  nays,  74.     Two  thomuuid  dollars 
o'»i 


was  appropriated,  and  a  ocNnmitiee  of  Kven  cboMO 
by  ballot,  to  obtain  a  locataon  and  ooolraci  for  and 
superintend  the  building  of  said  town-hooML 

Msreh  12,  1838,  the  town  appropriated  six  hundred 
dollars  more  to  finish  the  town-hoase. 

Almshouse. — fo  1823  the  nmeoi  alsMhoiise, 
with  farm  formerly  owbed  by  Mr.  Tndor,  was  pur- 
chssed. 

Cemetrry. — In  1844  the  towo  bought  one  acre  of 
Salmon  8now,  for  a  new  cemetery.  This  proving 
Umi  small  was  enlargoil  in  IKfW,  by  the  purchase  of 
.-uljoining  pni|>erty  of  ICoswdl  llitchings. 

Again,  in  1874,  the  two  estates  east  were  purchased 
of  Henry  Newhall  and  others,  so  as  to  further  enlarge 
(he  cemetery  substantially  as  it  is  at  presents  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  town  has  taken  exoeileni  care  of 
the  grounds,  which  have  grown  in  aHmctiveness  and 
lieauty,  year  by  year,  through  the  interest  of  our 
townsmen  and  very  much  to  their  credit.  Few 
(hiiigs  s|»cak  louder  of  tlie  tenderness,  sympathy  and 
love  of  a  (leople  than  its  rare  lor  the  resting-place  of 
the  <lcpartc<l. 

In  the  most  eligible  pari  of  the  oemeiery  is  the 
"8<ddier8  Ixit,"  surrounded  by  hammered  granite 
liorder  fence  and  entrance-steps,  ornamented  with 
appropriate  war  emblems,  all  carved  in  solid  granite. 
This  was  built  bv  the  town. 

(hir  eemetery  is  lieautifully  situated  on  the  sloping 
ground  between  Winter  iStrcet  and  8hute's  Ilniok. 

Nkw  Town-Haij^— In  1875  the  town  built  their 
new  town -hall,  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  Central  Street^ 
purchasing  of  Mr.  8amoel  A.  Psrker  a  low,  wet 
piece  of  land,  and  at  great  expense  filling  up  and 
grading  the  same.  There  was  a  great  diflerenoe  of 
opinion  in  the  town  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
erecting  such  a  building. 

A  number  of  town-meetings  wtre  held,  in  which 
adverse  action  was  taken,  but  Ihe  building  pailj 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  town  was  losded  with  a 
debt  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  consequence.  The 
first  story  is  occupied  for  rooms  lor  town  officers. 
High  School  and  public  library,  the  second  for  as- 
sembly room. 

hlAfT  Sauoiw  Set  Off. — While  the  new  hall  was 
buibling  the  inhabitants  of  East  Saugus  made  a  vig- 
ortHis  effort  before  the  l^^egislature  to  be  set  off  from 
Saugus  and  annexed  to  the  city  of  Lynn,  but  they 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  bill  through  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  Soon  after  this,  in  def- 
erence to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  Rsst  Saugus,  the 
town  voted  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  laying  of  water-pipes  IhnNigh  the  village  of 
East  Sangus,  connecting  with  the  Lynn  Water- Works 
f<ir  a  su|>ply.  Tlib  w«irk  was  done,  and  August  10, 
1878,  the  water  was  let  into  the  pi|ies  and  a  public 
celebration  made  of  it  by  the  dtizens  of  East  Sau- 

Water-Pi  PES. — ^The  town  has  just  voted,  July  8, 
1887,  to  extend  this  system  of  water-pipes  through 


GlifloDiliile  Bnil  the  centre  uf  the  tiiwn,  und  for  11ml 
purpoHe  niRili;  iLri  iipprtiprialioti  of  tliirly-live  tlioiiHUntI 
dollnra  to  luy  seven  milen  i>]'  pi|ia,  uml  tiltoau  Willjur 
F.  Newliull,  I-Mward  Pmnkur  anil  Chiirlw  !1.  Hoiiil, 
wiitur  cuiiiiiiinHiiitiurH,  Ui  t^nrry  mil  tlii<  iiulluii  cf  tlio 
town,  and  BiiiU  uoiiimiiuiiiiiitm  Imve  juHt  e^*""  ^^'^ 
contract  to  Mesani,  Gotxlhiie  A  Birnie,  of  8|)riuglielc], 
Tor  the  laying  or  the  veniuiit  pipei,  the  work  Ui  be 
commenced  forthwith  niiil  completed  thidx^^on. 

Town  Ci.uitKs. — The  lolluwiiig  ia  a  liat  uf  the  town 
clerka,  with  their  terms  of  nflico: 


uCI'II.U. 


iwtt-n  ww. 


UiiridWKN'rATivKs.— Tlie  folluwing  in  »  llBtur  tint 
Baugua  Reprcaentiitives  to  the  (lenorul  Court.  Until 
about  1S57  it  re<|uirod  il  niujimly  uf  hII  Iho  votea  cant 
to  elect  a  RepreeentAlive,  and  this  ei plains  why  of- 
t«Dtimea  no  one  was  aerit.  [n  1835  the  town-meeting 
Btljoiirncd  twice  and  halli'led  six  limea  wilhotit  mak- 
ing any  choice  : 

.  Hl>|.h<>..  R.  lEmtkH. 


In  1SA7  the  diatrii't  ayslein  went  into  operation, 
and  SuuguH  was  united  with  Lynnfiuld,  Mlddlelon 
and  Topariekt.  We  gi\e  below  Iha  names  of  the  Itep- 
resentativea  from  Saiigus  alone ; 


isn.  J 


n.  auia>. 


Valdation   AKn   Taxation. — The  valuatioi 
the  town  this  year  (1887)  ia; 

Ru]  Eatila tl,Nia/MI 

Parioral  l-nijarlj SOfafi 

TqUI  i»linli«ii t!^l<«,SII« 

PosT-OFFioEiB.— The  lii'st  post-oflicewaaestahliahed 
in  the  vilUige  of  Eiml  Sitiigua  in  1832.    This  remained 
the  only    poat-oHice   iri    tiiwn    until    1858,  when 
otliera  were  ealuhlished — one  in  Sungua  Centre 
one  in  Clirtondulu.     The  rollowing  are  the  namei 
the  poatiiiiiatcra  of  ciicli  olMce : 

niilHiiiiriii.— ISIZ.  Hour/ Sluilu  ;    lEU,  (Iwirsc  Nowliall  ^    lg.W, 


iRi.Y  SKTTLKRS.^The  ycur  lilSO  hrouglit  a  great 
many  hundred  pnciplu  Id  our  aharm,  iind  of  this  iium- 

Kune  found  their  way  1«  our  town  either  tliruugh 
the  primerul  foreataor,  more  likely,  hy  lioula;  and  it 
nut  aurpriaing  IhiiL  thuy  ahould  enttir  our  rivnr  nnd 
selcel  aiuug  tin  htinkH  favunkUu  apolH  for  llicir  ruilo 
lonaw,  amnnd  which  Ihey  wuro  to  eoinuicni'c  their 
'leiiriiigH. 

Indianh. — liong  years  before  this  the  Indians  Imd 
hefn  atlrai-tcd  to  Ihls  river,  and  upon  ilji  auony  hanks 
and  in  itn  sheltered  rales  had  hullt  tUoir  wigwuma, 
reared  their  fumilies  and  cultivated  their  amuH  Aeldt 
r  corn  and  pumpkins. 

On  the  south  aide  of  the  hills,  in  Kunl  Bnugua,  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  are  found  the  relics  ol'  their 
ButtlemeiL(«,  couHisling  of  ahellhuNps,  pcstloa,  hntcli- 
el4,  arrow-heads  and  bonr«. 

mil.— (hir  river  al  tbut  time  aliouiided  wilh  fuh 
of  many  vurietica,  some  of  whluh,  on  lucolliit  of  our 

s  and  Iheir  iilialinelioiiH,  are  now  li»  lunger  fiiund 

nrwiilvra;  but  not  lhi>  luiul.  HUnurlion  wan  llio 
ahunitunce  of  clams  found  in  llie  sandy  ahurea  of  our 
river,  and,  nt  low  tide,  aceeasiblc  at  all  iieaii'iiia  of  tliu 

MARiiliBH.— Whatevt^r  inav  bo  Ihe  changes  in  Uie 
aspects  of  the  country  since  those  early  days,  in  cun- 
aoi]nence  of  the  removal  of  foreata  and  the  incoming 
of  civilisation,  yet  we  have  one  feature  of  our  land- 
scape presenting  BubsUintiitlly  the  same  appearance 
im  then,  namely,  our  salt  inarHlies. 

(lur  wirly  MlU.'rs  l.i.ikcd  i-ery  kindly  i.n  llicHe 
I II urn] I ea  UN  liiruialiiiig  II  aurii  BUp|ily  ol'  Tixiil  Ibr  tlieir 
honea  und  (»iltle,  while  they  were  toilini;  to  bring 
into  arable  condition  tlio  nplanda  ihun  covered  with 
timber.  These  marshes  eerlainty  aflbrded  them 
abundance  of  fodder.  And  even  to-diiy  they  stilt 
continue  to  yield  their  crops  to  onr  fiirmera,  aa  shown 
by  the  numeroiia  stacks  of  hay  aimuaily  gathered  in 
the  summer,  to  be  removed  in  the  winl«r  when  th« 
niarahes  are  covered  with  lue  and  snow. 

William  Rai.i.auh  waat 


He 


ed   1 


r  early  aettlera. 
I  the 


xty    , 


allotment  of  Inud^  in  1G^8.  lie  was  alto  ailmitted  a. 
freeman  in  lUi<8.  His  Tarm  cumpriHed  what  ia  now 
the  village  of  East  Raugna.  Ilia  iirat  house  stood  in 
the  rear  of  Ihe  dwelling  now  owiie>l  hy  (teorgo  Oli- 
ver. His  two  sons,  John  and  Nathaniel,  dividetl  the 
farm  in  1G07. 

Itwasaoldto  Dr.  Oliver  in  1710,  and  iu  1720  to 
Colonel  Jacob  Wendell,  and  about  1760  to  Zncohetia 
Norwood,  who  died  about  1763,  leaving  a  nidow  and 
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three  children.  On  this  farm  stooil  the  Anchor  Tav- 
ern, then  kept  by  Mr.  Norwood,  and  at  his  decease 
by  his  widow,  ontil  1773,  when  I^andlord  Jacob  New- 
hall  toolc  charge. 

About  1726  a  town  way  was  laid  out  by  the  select- 
men through  the  farm  from  the  old  IW>st(m  nuul  to 
the  Lower  Landing,  so  called. 

After  at  most  a  hundred  years  of  alienation  from  the 
BnllMrd  family,  one-half  of  this  farm  was  bought  back 
by  William  Ballard  ;  the  other  half  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  heirs  of  Norwood  until  about  1800,  when 
this  wasl>oughlby  .lolin  Itiilhird,  Im].,  of  l^iston,  who 
then  became  the  owner  of  the  entire  farm.  In  1802 
he  built  a  new  hotel  a  few  rods  south  of  the  old  tav- 
ern, and  from  1815  to  1822  he  made  this  house  his 
residence. 

During  subsequent  years  the  farm  was  partly  cut 
up  into  house-lots  and  sold,  making  the  jircsent  vil- 
lage of  RnBt  SauguH, — and  it  wan  not  till  :i  few  yoara 
ago  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fanii,  on  either 
side  of  Ballard  Street,  was  sold  by  Mio  Ballard  fiiniily 
to  Mrs.  .lohn  Pike  ami  Henry  W.  .lolniHon. 

EuwAKh  Bakek  was  another  early  Hctilcr.  In  the 
allotment  of  1638  he  was  given  forty  acres.  Ills 
farm  was  on  the  south  side  of  Baker's  Hill,  so  called. 
He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1G38  and  died  in 
1G87. 

Nicholas  Biiown  received  in  the  allotment  two 
hundred  acres.  His  farm  was  on  the  road  to  North 
SangUM.     lie  early  removed  to  Itondiii^. 

Samuicl  ItKNNi'rr,  a  carpiMiter  unci  a  member  of  llie 
Ancient  Artillery  Company  in  1039;  he  received  in 
the  allotment  twenty  acres.  His  farm  was  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town. 

TilOMAH  DicxTicn,  a  farmer,  was  admitted  a  free- 
man in  1031,  anil  in  the  allotment  was  given  three 
hundred  and  fitly  acres.  He  lived  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  near  the  iron-works,  and  was  generally 
known  as  **  Farmer  Dexter."  He  was  an  active,  stir- 
ring man  in  the  plantation,  although  fre(|uently  get- 
ting into  trouble  with  his  neighbors,  and  even  quar- 
reling with  the  ( jovernor  of  the  colony.  He  must 
have  ]ioRHe«>>ed  an  irritable  tlifl|»oHition  as  well  as 
fighting  (pialities. 

He  bnilt  a  mill  on  the  river,  for  the  grinding  of 
corn,  and  also  a  lisli-weir  in  l(>32,  wherein  were  cap- 
tured large  quantities  of  alewives  and  bass;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  barrels  were  curcnl  the  first  year. 

Thomas  H(n>soN  lived  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
river,  near  the  iron-works.  He  received  sixty  acres 
in  the  allotment. 

Caffain  Huuiari)  Walker,  a  farmer,  was  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  allot- 
ment received  two  hundred  acres.  Born  in  1593,  ad- 
mitted a  freeman  in  1034  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  years. 

Adam  Hawkes,  a  farmer,  settled  in  North  Saugus 
about  1034.  He  landed  in  Salem  with  Endicott's 
company   in   1030,  and  probably  soon  after  went  to 


Charlestown,  as  his  wife  Sarah's  name  is  there  found 
on  the  church  records.  Undoubtedly  he  reached  this 
remote  section  of  land  by  following  up  the  river  in  his 
boat,  and  his  location  was  well  selected. 

In  the  allotment  of  1038  he  was  given  one  hundred 
acres,  but  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1071, 
he  ac(|uired  a  grciitdeal  more  land,  for  in  the  division 
of  his  property,  March  27,  1072,  we  find  him  possessed 
of  five  hundred  and  fitly  acres,  one-half  of  which 
was  given  to  his  son  John,  and  one-half  to  his  grand- 
son, Moses.  A  true  inventory  of  his  estate  was  made 
by  Thomas  Newhail  and  Jeremiah  Sweyen,  March  18, 
1072,  which  contains  many  curious  and  interesting 
items,  which  we  would  like  to  give  here,  but  for  its 
length.  The  tf>ta1  value  of  his  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, was  £817  lU. 

Adam  Hawkes  had  only  two  children,  John  and 
Susannah.  John  married  llebecca  Maverick,  daughter 
of  Mopcfl  Maverick,  and  what  is  very  unusual,  the 
homestead  farm  li:is  continued  in  the  Hawkes  family, 
in  an  unbroken  succession,  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Samuel  and  Louis 
P.  Hawkes,  and  the  family  of  Richard  Hawkes. 

Adam  Hawkes  built  his  first  house  on  the  hill,  a 
few  hundred  feet  north  of  the  present  house  of  I^ouis 
P.  Hawkes ;  this  house  was  burned  down  soon  after 
it  was  built.  Much  of  the  iron-ore  which  was  ob- 
tained by  the  old  iron  works,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  for  forty  years  or  more,  was,  without  doubt,  dug 
in  the  meadows  of  Mr.  Hawkes.  And  it  seems  he 
wjiH  troubled  willi  the  llowagu  of  his  lands  by  thciron 
works,  the  dam  being  raised  much  higher  than  the 
present  one.  He  obtained  damages  for  this  flowage 
at  .several  different  times. 

The  above-mentioned  early  settlers  were  all  farmers, 
aiifl  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  more  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  their  locations  and  history.  Could 
sufficient  time  be  given,  undoubtedly  much  more 
might  be  gleaned  concerning  them  and  others  who  have 
escaped  notice. 

But  there  were  also  many  men  connected  with  the 
iron  works  industry,  in  the  Centre,  some  of  whose 
names  we  have  preserved  to  us.  Among  these  were 
Uichard  Leader  (general  agent  till  1001,  after  which 
John  Gilford  was  agent),  Joseph  Jenks,  and  Joseph 
Jcnks,  Jr.,  Henry  Leonard,  Henry  Styclie  (who  lived 
to  the  great  age  of  (uic  hundred  and  three),  Arxbcll 
Anderson,  MacCallum  More  Downing,  John  Turner, 
John  Vinton  and  Samuel  Appleton,  Jr.,  who  owned 
the  works  after  1077. 

Appleton's  Pulpit.— An  interesting  incident  in 
our  early  history  is  recorded  on  a  bronze  tablet  fast- 
ened to  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  rocky  cliff  on  Ap- 
pleton Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  few  years 
ago,  by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  A])pleton 
family.  The  tablet  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
square,  and  firmly  bolted  to  the  rock  just  beneath  the 
place  where  the  stirring  K^tawgue  \b  supposed  to  have 


been  made.    This  clilT  Corina  tliu  ubrujit  aidu  of 
prominent  tiill,  known   as  CHleiiiouiit  or  OftUniount 
Hill. 

Tradition  aaya  tlint  in  tlioae  troublous  liinci  a  wiitiTh 
wai  «tiilioiic<)  on  llio  hill  lo  givo  uliirni  or  any  u|i- 
proiicli  or  tlie  Crown  ofliceis  to  arreal  their  miui.  Tli« 
watcli  ivua  to  signal  their  ajiproacli  by  crying,  "Cnlub, 
mount  I"  and  from  tills  cry  cnme  the  name  oftlio  hill. 

The  rallowing  is  the  inscription  on  tJie  tablet: 


a,  MiitHMlunili'l  Aii|>IhI»ii 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
BKUaUS-iContUiMtdl. 
US,  AC,  A   IllINIlliKI'  VEARB  AQO. 


It  may  lie  interesting  tn  llic  render  lo  take  n  limk  al 
«omo  piirtB  n[  tlie  t^iwii,  hiit  mure  eHpccially  iit  the 
farms  as  tlicy  aiipearc^l  i\  liundriid  jeutu  affo  or  Ihere- 
abouta. 

ISabt  SAooiia.— I.eL  iia  begin  at  tbe  bridge  in  Bast 
8rtiigii8,  now  ciiinpuctly  built  and  covering  the  entire 
alopo  from  tlie  liill  tn  Llie  river;  but,  one  liunilral 
yeiire  ago  vury  few  hniisus  were  alatiiliiig  here.  l» 
ma  the  old  onc-slory  Hlied-like  mill  building,  then 
used  tia  a  f;riat-mi]l,  ivim  xtituding  un  tlio  wcHt  aide  of 
lliu  bridgu,  luiiviiiH  ii  vi'ry  narrow  rondwuy  over  tlic 
LridKC-  Adjoining  tlie  mill  on  tbe  simtli  wai  a  two- 
Btory  dwelling- bouse,  of  good  aine,  built  by  J»BC|ib 
Gould,  who  having  ilicd  llio  yenr  provioux,  the  house 
wiiH  then  nccnpicil  by  liia  widow. 

I.cl  us  proceed  sontlicrly  up  the  bill  by  tlio  only 
ruu.d,  mid  It  few  rods  will  bring  ut  In  a  two-atory 
Uwnlling,  occupied  by  Colonel  l-llteucxcr  Slaeker,  o( 
anhsc<|uent  KcvnhiLioniiry  fume.  Thia  housewaa  birii 
down  in  ISfil  to  give  ]i1iiue  to  the  ]ireaeitl  bouao,  bnilt 
nnd  owned  by  II.  W.  llnickeU. 

A  few  roils  farther  south  we  liLid  un  ohl-riiaiiioneil 
two-story  lioiiae,  wlieri!  now  aUJids  tlie  bouse  or  Kales 
Newball.  Jacob  Newbiill,  llic  grandfather  of  Falea 
Newliiill,  then  livol  Ihcrt;  mid  be  was  a  raniior  and 
abiwniaktir. 

This  house  wiih  lorn  down  lUMint  IS^Ti. 

Ooullnuing  up  Lho  liill,  and  near  the  tcp,  we  come 
to  a  two-story  dwelling,  which  ia  still  standing  and 
inrtieii  by  the  heirs  ul'  tJie  lult>  Frederick  Stueker.    In 


177ft  it  wna  owui«d  by  a  Mr.  Moore.  His  largo  burn 
then  atood  on  the  preaent  site  of  the  MelbiKliHt 
Oburuk. 

Tlio  roailaoou  comus  In  llie  rocky  hill,  where  it 
turns  to  tbe  loll,  n>'il  a  few  miU  Irriug  ns  tii  tbe  fa- 
moua  tiivcni  kept  by  Inindlurd  Jacob  Nowhatl.  It 
Htooil  on  llio  kit  or  northerly  aide  of  Ibc  road,  facing 
tlio  anutli ;  it  wiM  n  two-«U>ry  gnndircl-riMir  hoiute,  with 
a  long  sloping  r<H)f  in  Ibo  rejir  cnvoring  the  kitchen. 

Prom  ihu  bridge  wo  biivu  fuuiiit  only  live  liitusea,  in- 
cluding tlic  tavern, 

tihonld  wo  enntintie  along  under  tbe  bill  un  llie 
Iloitiin  mod  snntlicrly  u  few  roila,  wo  should  )>ms 
on  lliu  right,  Major  I'lirkor's  hlm^kamitb-sbop  in  full 
bhist,  and  jnst  Iwyond  (bin  bin  dwelling- house.  'Hiih 
honsi!  bait  rucenlly  been  torn  ibiwn  and  a  largo  two- 
story  double  dwelling  buill  on  llie  site. 

Miynr  David  I'arker  catno  from  Mahteu  to  Siiugu* 
when  quite  a  young  ninii — nlmnt  17un.  Having  uiur- 
rie<l  A  Miss  llunnewoll,  of  Olmrlestown,  lieaettW  biin- 
self  in  u  houMt  which  slnod  a  few  nxlM  aniilli  of  lho 
old  tuvurn.  A  abort  diatiilice  north  of  the  lioiiso  ho 
built  bis  long  bbtcksMilib-HJiuii  nnd  oiirrioil  un  n  hrifk 
buaiiKuw.  I  ic  wna  iiidnstriiiiw,  eajiablo  and  ciitoriirlk- 
lug.  Ho  hold  an  bnnorable  rank  among  tlic  people 
and  was  early  honored  with  tlm  oDice  of  oaiitain  of 
ibe  West  Tarish  Mililin,  one  of  the  largcal  otunpnnice 
in  I^ynn.  This  was  [trevioiis  lo  tlie  Itevoluliounry 
War.  for  wclii.d  Ihut  (Uptain  David  I'arker  mui-tercl 
Ills  company  at  an  cjirly  hour  on  llio  day  of  the  l>iii- 
ciinl  light  and  Hiiirubod  tliuin  with  all  speed  to  tbe 
scene  of  tbe  eonlllct,  where  his  coni[iaiiy  ilid  gnllaiil 
service.  Tlie  courage  and  linivery  shown  by  (JaptaJu 
Parker  led  immodlulcly  to  bia  pmmntion  us  major. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  benevoleucu  of  li-uling,  kind 
nnd  albiblu  l4)  Btrangera.  Me  oouliniied  to  work  at 
his  hlackHniitb-shop  up  to  lho  pcriial  of  hin  dunth, 
whiob  nccurre>l  In  the  early  pari  of  thla  awnlnry. 

Tbo  DCKt  house  aonth  of  Major  I'lirkor'a  wnaSani- 
nol  Ulivcr'n,  n  bliu^ksmilh  who  workud  for  Miyor  I'ar- 
ker. In  ISOTi  Solomon  Brown  pnrtdiiiHul  IIiIh  bouse 
of  Mr.  Oliver  and  lived  in  it  until  his  death.  It  wua 
alturwtrds  remcvod  U>  the  Centre. 

Sninc  roibiHtill  sinUb  wccjiiiie  loTboniaa  Ftoreuoa'a 
small  iinc-slory  liouxo  sliiiidiug  "ii  ibc  xlde  ofa  ledge 
I'l  the  riglit,Jusl  whui-c  it  ia  kiilay,  in  IHH7. 

'J'lioinas  Florence  wiw  a  hero  of  the  Itevidntlonary 
War.  He  was  a  gnnlcner  by  trikde,  working  inunt  of 
tlie  time  for  TjaudlunI  Ncwhall. 

His  grcat-grai>ds.ui,  CbarlcH  l''biren<-e,  now  Uvea  lit 
the  houue. 

A  few  rods  south  of  llic  I'hireuc^  house  tve  reni-h  a 
largo  dwelling  nccnpictl  by  Anina  blocker,  auotlier 
Kevolntionary  soldier,  and  hy  trnile  a  coopur.  This 
bouse  is  still  stnndiug. 

Still  going  Moutb  u  slinrl  dlHtnnca,  jiint  where  Ihc 
road  lunis  to  the  wisit,  on  our  right  is  a  large  two- 
story  dwelling,  built  lis  early  an  1740  ;  it  was  consid- 
ered in  Ibut  day  one  iif  the  beil  houses.     It   wax  tbe 
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birth-place  of  John  Ballard,  Esq.,  he  who  built  the 
new  hotel  on  the  Ballard  farm.  This  house  is  still 
(1887)  standing,  and  is  owned  and  occupieil  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Trcfcthcn,  farmer. 

Just  opposite  the  lost  house  there  was  a  lane,  some- 
timcH (miIUhI  "Ixjwis  Lane,"  leading  south;  some  hkIs 
down  this  lane  there  was  an  old  dwelling-house,  in 
front  of  which  were  noble  elms.  This  was  the  "  Lewis 
Place,"  one  of  the  earliest  settled  farms  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

In  1800  it  passed  to  the  ownership  of  Landlord 
Newhall. 

The  house  was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago. 

Coming  back  to  the  old  Boston  road  and  continu- 
ing westerly  from  the  Trefetlien  house,  we  soon  come 
to  a  dwelling  known  in  the  Revolutionary  times  as 
the  "Thomas Stocker  Place,"  then  occupied  by  him- 
self. This  house  is  still  standing,  in  1887,  and  is 
owned  by  Charlotte  M.  Mills.  iSome  forty  rods  far- 
ther on  we  Hud  a  large  dwelling  on  the  right  hand 
side.  It  stood  where  now,  In  1887,  the  "Snnnysido 
Jlonse"  is  found,  an<l  a  part  of  the  old  lioune  W}tH  un- 
doubtedly used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  one. 

In  coming  thus  far  from  the  tavern  we  have  foun<l 
nine  dwellings,  while  from  the  bridge  to  the  tavern 
we  found  only  five. 

The  large  tract  of  land  lying  west  of  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue, in  Clifton<lale,  extending  down  to  the  Revere 
line,  and  interscrted  by  the  Saugus  Ikanch  Railroad, 
and  now  very  rerontly  bought  and  laid  out  into  town 
lote  by  C.  11.  Ilond,  Henry  Wait  and  K.  S.  Kent, 
was  formerly  a  note<l  farm. 

Previous  to  the  War  of  1812  John  Stocker  owned 
this  farm,  and  built  himself  a  house.  Subsequently 
it  passed  intf>  tin*  poHscHsion  of  (/afitnin  Daniel  llirk- 
ford.  In  alxiut  lS2(i  ls:uic  Carleton  btranie  the 
owner.  His  native  place  was  Andover.  He  culti- 
vated the  farm  until  his  death,  in  1841. 

Anthony  Hatch  bee^ime  the  owner  in  1847,  and 
continued  such  up  to  his  death,  in  1870. 

Mr.  Hatch,  formerly  a  ship  carpenter  in  Medford, 
did  an  extensive  market  gardening  on  his  farm.  A 
man  of  great  industry ;  his  broad  well-tilled  acres 
always  presented  a  plejuiant  sight  to  the  piisser-by. 

About  one-half  mile  south  of  Cliflondale,  on  the 
old  traveled  road  which  Une  to  the  east  of  Lincoln 
Avenue  as  now  traveled,  was  a  famous  farm  of  olden 
time,  being  situated  partly  in  Saugus  (then  I^ynn) 
and  partly  in  Chelsea  The  road  passed  between  the 
barn  and  farm-house,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  then  knowu  as  \loynUn\*H  Hill.  This  was  the 
hardest  hill  between  Salem  and  Boston,  and  was 
much  dreaded  by  the  drivers  of  heavy  teams.  Mr. 
Boynton  was  often  called  upon  for  an  extra  lill,  and 
Landlord  Newhall  often  sent  extra  horses  or  oxen 
to  help  teams  which  were  to  stop  at  his  tavern. 

Mr.  Boynton  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  the 
farm  passed  to  his  son,  Ellis  Boynton.  The  farm 
was  soon  sold  to  £ben  F.  Draper  and  John  Edmunds, 


who  owned  it  for  a  few  years  and  sold  to  Dr.  Smith, 
of  Boston.  A  large  part  of  this  farm  was  utilized  by 
the  Franklin  Trotting  Park  some  yean  ago,  and  is 
still  useil  somewhat  for  horse- racing. 

Leaving  Lincoln  Avenue  at  Cliflondale,  and  taking 
Essex  Street,  a  short  distance  brings  ns  to  a  fine  res- 
idence on  the  right,  facing  the  depot,  now  owned  (in 
1887)  by  Pliny  Nickersoo.  This  dwell ing-hoiuie  has  not 
always  presented  the  beautiful  appearance  of  to-day, 
for  it  bos  met  with  many  changes  since  its  first  con- 
struction, in  1807,  by  Jacob  Eustis,  of  Boston,  a 
brother  of  (lovernor  Eustis.  The  bind  in  front  of 
the  house  constituted  his  farm.  Mr.  Eustis  was  a 
man  of  untiring  industry,  especially  scrutinizing  all 
town  expenses,  and  every  irr^ularity  received  his 
scathing  rebuke. 

About  1880  he  sold  to  James  Dennison.  It  then 
passed  to  W.  Turpin,  and  soon  to  Seth  Heaton, 
who  occupioil  it  until  1858.  Mr.  Heaton  sold  to 
Daniel  P.  Wise  and  others,  who  then  applied  the 
name  of  Clidondale  U)  this  section  of  the  town,  and 
began  a  scheme  (»f  improvement,  Hubse<]uently  John 
T.  Paine,  Estf.,  of  Melrose,  bought  a  portion  of  the 
land,  with  the  Eustis  house.  The  location  of  the 
old  road,  which  ran  nearer  the  house  and  inside  of 
the  noble  trees  now  standing,  be  caused  to  be  re- 
located outside  of  the  trees,  where  we  find  it  to-day. 
Substantial  stone  walls  were  built  around  the  place, 
and  the  house  itself  remodeled. 

(>>n tinning  our  way  beyond  Mr.  Nickerson's, 
the  road  winding  to  the  north,  we  pass  soon  on  our 
right  a  tract  of  land  (now  being  rapidly  built  over 
with  houses)  that  was  known  seventy-five  years  ago 
as  the  "  Breeden  Place  "  among  the  old  farm  settle- 
ments of  the  town.  (/n>ssing  the  railroiul,  are  fine 
tillage  fields  on  the  left.  A  large  part  of  this  farm 
was  reclaimed  from  an  extensive  swamp  by  Timothy 
H.  Brown,  who  settled  here  about  1830  and  died  in 
18r>l.  This  was  known  years  ago  by  the  name  of  the 
''Alien  Place,"  from  its  owner,  Lemuel  Allen,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Parson  Roby.  Mr.  (George 
N.  Miller  is  the  present  owner,  and  may  be  reckoned 
one  of  our  pmsperoiui  farmers. 

Still  going  westerly  a  short  distance  to  the  corner 
of  Feltfm  Street,  we  come  to  an  old  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  V.  Hawkes.  This  was 
the  liome  and  farm  of  Colonel  Abner  Cheever,  of 
Revolutionary  memory.  The  farm  was  one  of  the 
best  of  that  early  day.  On  the  death  of  the  colonel, 
about  1820,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
Major  Henry  Cheever,  who  occupied  it  till  his  death 
in  1858. 

About  sixty  rods  to  the  north  we  come  to  the  once 
famous  "  Dr.  Cheever  Place,"  for  many  years  con- 
sidered the  most  elegant  residence  in  Saugus.  A 
broad  high  two-story  verandah  supporting  the  roof  on 
massive  columns  gave  it  at  once  an  elegant  and  south- 
ern air.  It  was  built  about  1808.  Noble  shade-trees 
surrounded  the  house,  the  grounds  were  kept  neat  and 
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trim,  panila  were  forineil  in  the  renr  a(  tlie  linuse  for 
fiab,  bniita  and  bathini;.  He  built  a  fine  avenue, 
bordered  witb  ahade-treea,  leading  direct  fntin  his 
residence  to  the  turnpike,  protected  by  galea  at  either 
end.  Dr.  Chcever  w:u  u  HUrgciui  In  Llie  OontiiieuLit 
army.  In  pnlilics  a  t'l'd  era  list,  in  religion  u  Utiitji- 
rian,  and  for  many  years  nt  tended  public  worahip  witli 
that  Bodety  at  Lynn. 

He  died  iibont  IS42,  litaving  two  children.-^Dr. 
Olnu-lee  Cheever,  of  Portamonth,  N.  H.,  and  Elixa  ti 
Cheever,  both  now  deceniit-d.  The  doctor  owned  about 
tiro  liundred  acres  of  land,  forty  arrea  being  tillage. 

About  forty  roils  went  of  the  Dr.  Ohecvur  pluco  U 
«n  old  house,  now  ooinewbal  moderiiiied,  and  owned 
by    Mr.    William    II.    IVnny.     It   wu  formerly   the 

I m  of  N^rii  itri>wii,  ami  in  Lhe  ittivolnlion  days  wax 

the  abode  of  Ilia  fntlior.  More  recently  the  farm  was 
owned  by  Steplien  Hall,  who  lived  there  many  years, 
Hia  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  H,  Penny. 

About  one  hundred  rods  north  of  Mr.  Penny's 
house,  un  the  Newbiiry|Hirt  turnpike,  is  the  farm  now 
owned  by  the  town  of  bimigiia,  and  occupied  for  its 
Almshouse.  This  was  one  of  the  farms  of  the  olden 
time.  It  WIS  formerly  Icuuwu  m  the  "Tudor  PbiL-e." 
The  old  rosU  from  ^i<lveelze^'B  Corner  (nowClinondnle) 
to  South  Reading  passed  through  this  farm  for  about 
aixty  rods  south  of  the  present  bouse,  substantially 
where  the  turnpike  WHS  adertratdd  built  and  is  now 
traveled.  Before  the  present  house  was  built  there 
was  a  veiiLTulito  old  Oirm-liouHO  upon  the  same  spot. 
That  old  farni-bouae  wnn  owned  by  William  Tudor, 
Esq,,  known  us  Judge  Tudor.  He  inherited  this 
place  from  bis  father,  .l»lin  Tudor.  The  laUFreder- 
ick  Tudor,  I'lai).,  of  Nahanl,  was  the  son  of  William 
Tudor,  Esq.  The  improvements  made  by  William 
Tudor,  Ei^t.,  upon  this  place  began  about  the  year 
1800,  The  old  house  was  not  torn  down  entirely,  but 
was  made  the  nueleus  of  tlie  new  house  by  doubling 
the  sixe  of  the  old  house  and  mmleriiixing  the  wholu 
strneturo.  Judge  Tudnr  no  doubt  intended  to  maki^ 
it  bis  permanent  family  residence.  Its  line  situation, 
its  rich  Relds  around  the  dwelling,  its  picturesque 
waodc<l  hills,  all  aflbrduil  liiin  the  opi>ortunity  to  din- 
pluy  bis  taste.  An  artifidal  pond  was  forineil  Huntb- 
westerly  of  the  house,  and  into  it  was  coiiilnete<l  tin.' 
water  from  Ijong  Pond  by  an  artillcial  canal  which  he 
excavated,  partly  through  solid  ledge,  at  great  ex- 
pense. This  canal  cau  now  be  seen,  and  through  it 
is  now  running  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  I^ong  Pond, 
Tbe  magnitude  of  this  work  and  its  speedy  comple- 
tion testify  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Tudor. 

In  1807  tbe  house  was  vacated  by  the  Tudor  family, 
anil  for  years  was  occupied  by  ditlcrent  families.  In 
laiS  IL  was  leased  to  Roliert  Eamoa,  who  liveil  there 
unLil  iSili,  when  it  wiui  piiicbnsed  of  Henry  I, Tudor 
by  tbe  town  of  l:JaugUH  fur  a  poor  farm. 

On  Central  street,  near  the  junction  of  Denver 
Street,  on  what  was  (hen  the  traveled  road  to  Reading, 
were  tivii  vury  oiii  farms,  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 


old  road,  owneil  hy  JoHiah  Khiules,  who  died  alK)iit 
179-1.  This  dwelling,  which  was  a  small  one-alnry 
bouse,  atood  upon  tbe  elevated  gniuud  cast  nf  tbe 
bouse  nowstaiidiug  and  recently  occupied  by  the  late 
Salmon  Snow.  Mr.  IthodcH'  barn  wan  U|ion  Ihc  op- 
potaitoaidi!  of  llu>  old  mad.  The  widow  nf  Josiuh 
UbodeBBoon  after  her  liusband'sdeatb  married  Ricburd 
Shule,  who  came  from  Muldon.  He  uoiubined  (arm- 
ing, mercantile  husineas  and  sclinnl -teaching.  He 
bought  the  old  sehuol-house,  nlliichvd  it  to  the  fann- 
houso  as  an  ell  and  inaile  of  It  a  st4iro.  These  build- 
ingB  were  all  burnt  one  plenaant  autumn  atteniouii, 
about  11120,  with  all  their  conlunU.  Mr.  Uhute  wua 
nn  active  man,  and  Uoing  lame,  rodo  a  great  deal  on 
horseback,  even  sowing  his  grain  from  tbo  hack  nf 
Ills  hay  mare.  Hi:  was  also  Ut\  colk'tlJir  for  l.ytin 
for  some  tlirue  years.  After  his  death  the  farm  paiMod 
into  tbe  pOBsesaion  of  Benjamin  Swaiu,  and  by  him 
was  sold  to  Salmon  Snow,  about  IHSIi. 

The  second  farm  above  referred  to  was  on  the 
northerly  side  of  tlio  Heading  road  and  Ihu  westerly 
side  of  tbe  road  leading  to  the  meeting-bouse.  This 
farm  was  owned  about  eighty  yearn  ago  by  Deacon 
Asa  Rhodes. 

More  reci'olly  it  was  owned  by  the  late  Deacon 
James  Roots.  The  Deacon  Asa  Rhodes  house  was  a 
venerable  relic  of  tbe  olden  time,  two  starica  high, 
witb  a  chimney  in  the  centre  occupying  a  large  part 
of  the  house.  A  little  cast  of  tbe  house  stood  bis 
smalt  sboimiaker'N  shop,  where  the  deacon  could  al- 
ways 1>«  found  at  his  crall.  Tbe  deacon  was  Imrii  in 
llie  old  house,  March  174D,  and  lived  there  all  bis 
days,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years.  Though 
a  farmer,  yet  his  principal  busincsB  was  sboeinaking. 
He  worked  bia  own  stock  and  made  shoes  for  tbe 
Marblebead  niarkeL  He  would  repair  to  Marble- 
bend  witb  his  saddle-bugs,  distribute  their  cuntenis 
among  bin  customers,  take  oilier  orders  and  return 
home.  His  way  of  traveling  was  simii'timcs  on 
liorHcback,  aomelimcM  on  foot  with  saddle-bugH  on  his 
shoulder,  and  sometimes,  with  leatber-apran  on,  be 
would  wheel  a  barrow.  The  old  house  was  torn 
down  soon  after  his  deatli,  in  1842.  Deacon  Jamea 
Roots,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Rhodes, 
owned  and  lived  on  the  place  until  his  death. 

About  eighty  rods  eastward  of  tbe  Deacon  Khudes 
place  was  what  was  known  as  tbe  Master  nitehinga 
place.  This  place  is  now  our  cemetery.  Thomas 
Uitcbings  moved  from  Lynn  to  tbe  West  Parish, 
about  1802,  so  as  to  lead  the  singing  in  tbe  parish 
church,  and  also  to  teach  the  Hinging-school,'  hence 
he  was  called  "Master  Hitchings."  He  lived  in  tbe 
old  homeeteiid  and  reared  a  large  family.  This  old 
bouse  is  still  standing,  although  remnveil  many  rods 
towards  East  Saugus,  on  land  known  lui  the  Bowler 
Field, 

In  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  now  called  Oak - 
landvale,  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  Town  Hull,  on 
the  road  to   Wakefield,  were  a  number  of  old  faima 
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deserving  some  mention.  Just  before  the  roftd  de- 
scends to  the  meadow  and  crosses  the  brook  the  loca- 
tion oftlie  old  Readinf;  way  can  be  seen  leading  off 
to  the  led  or  Month,  and  milking  a  wide  sweep  over 
the  meadow;  the  present  new  location  across  the 
brook  was  laid  out  in  1818.  Just  aflcr  croHsing  the 
meadow  an  old  house  is  still  seen  to  the  north,  and 
some  rods  back  from  the  road.  This  was  in  Revolu- 
tionary days  occupied  by  Samuel  I^oardman. 

Just  here  a  road  branches  off  to  the  left,  leading  to 
Melrose.  A  few  rods  on  this  road  brings  us  to  a  ven- 
erable dwelling-house  on  the  right,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  old  time  house;  it  is  fully  two  hundred  years 
old.  During  the  American  Revolution  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Aaron  Board  man,  and  afterwards  it  became 
hisson*s,  Abijali  Boardman's,  who  lived  and  died  there. 
When  the  county  of  Suffolk  extended  up  as  far  as 
this  farm,  the  line  dividing  the  counties  pjusscd 
through  this  house,  anti  the  court  had  to  decide 
where  Mr.  Boardnian  should  pay  his  poll-Uix.  Chelsea 
finally  collected  it,  as  his  Klecping-room  was  in  that 
town. 

Coming  back  to  the  Reading  or  Wakefield  road,  and 
continuing  westerly,  we  come  to  some  excellent  inter- 
vale, where  were  several  very  old  farms.  In  the 
Revolutionary  days  there  were  four  farm-houses  here, 
one  of  which  only  is  now  standing.  This  is  the 
house  (m  the  south  side  of  the  road,  the  homestead  of 
the  late  Joseph  (Jhccver,  an<1  more  recently  occupied 
by  his  son,  (yvniH  (lieever.  It  wjis  formerly  Ivory 
Itoardnian's  hoUKc.  Another  of  the  old  honscs  also 
stood  on  the  south  side  <»f  the  road,  before  reaching  the 
Joseph  Chcever  homestead.  This  was  built  about 
1775  by  John  Dampncy,  formerly  of  Salem,  grand- 
father of  tli(!  Into  .Joseph  Danipney,  l)m\.,  of  Lynn. 

Another  of  the  old  houses  stood  on  ihe  north  side 
of  the  road  and  west  of  the  Joseph  Cheever  house.  It 
was  occupied  by  Daniel  Floyd. 

But  another  of  these  houses,  and  the  most  remark- 
able, was  the  Deacon  Pratt  house.  It  stood  about 
one  hundred  rods  east  of  the  old  road,  upon  a  level 
plot  of  ground.  The  remains  of  the  old  fruit-trees 
can  yet  be  seen. 

Deacon  Pratt  was  nottnl  for  his  orderly  habits,  his 
place  being  always  in  the  best  of  shape.  He  was  a 
deacon  in  the  West  Parish  Church,  and  a  highly  ex- 
emplary man. 

\jct  us  now  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the  Oakland- 
vale  School-house.  Directly  op)>osite  this  school- 
house  is  a  road  leading  northerly.  We  take  this 
road,  and  about  forty  rods  brings  ns  to  a  modern 
two-story  dwelling,  built  by  Joseph  Measury,  l*^.,  in 
1847.  Subsequently  he  sold  it  toG.  W.  Phillips,  Keq., 
who  recently  died  there,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  Ziegler. 

A  few  rods  beyond  this  house  brings  us  to  a  gate  on 
the  lefl;  through  this  gate,  about  twenty  rods,  stands 
a  venerable  farm-house,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Bostwick. 
This  was  one  of  the  ancient  farm-sites  of  the  West 


Parish  of  Lynn.  This  farm  then  included  all  the 
land  extending  to  the  Wakefield  road. 

In  1775  it  was  owned  by  Elkanah  Hawkes,  who  oc- 
cupied it  many  years.  Ho  combined  by  occupation 
the  blacksmith  and  farmer.  His  shop  stood  near  the 
gate  before-mentioned,  wherein  was  executed  what 
smith-work  the  neighborluHMl  needed.  When  out 
gunning  in  the  woods  his  hand  was  mutilated  by  an 
accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  rendering  amputa- 
tion necessary.  With  the  aid  of  his  son,  he  con- 
tinued his  business  several  years.  He  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Love  Hawkes,  who  for  several  years  taught 
school  in  the  neighborhood. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
farm  came  into  the  possession  of  Nathan  Hawkes, 
son  of  Nathan  of  the  West  Parish,  who  owned  it  till 
its  sale  to  Mr.  Saunders  and  Measury,  io  1846.  Afler 
the  sale  he  moved  to  the  old  house  farther  east,  near 
where  the  old  road  crosses  the  brook.  He  died  here 
in  1802,  at  the  advanced  nge  of  eighty-seven  years. 
This  fdd  farm-house,  where  he  died,  was  owned  by 
Daniel  llitchingi  early  in  this  century,  and  after- 
wards was  owned  by  Ira  Draper,  Esq.,  until  about 
1840.  It  still  stands  and  is  occupied  by  Hannah 
Hawkes. 

About  one  hundred  rods  eastward  of  this  last 
farm,  in  a  large  field,  stands  an  old  farm-house,  until 
very  recently  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Lott 
Edmunds.  This  farm,  in  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, wits  called  the  "  Hitchings  Phu;o."  Its  site  is 
rather  low,  and  all  these  fields  and  intervales,  in  the 
period  of  the  old  **  Iron- Works,"  must  have  been  cov- 
ered wilh  water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  and  more. 

To  the  northwest  of  these  last  farms,  and  contig- 
uous therel4»,  is  that  tract  of  rough,  wild  wixHlland, 
long  and  still  known  as  the  "  Six  Hundred  Acres." 
This  was  the  lot  of  public  land  dbtributed  among  the 
settlers  about  1706. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 
S  A  UG  U8— (  GMiltntiefl). 

RELIGIOUS    SOCIETIES. 

rARiaH  CnvBCH :  Orgamxntkm-~Ed»«rd(%eev0r'—Pti9§imCkmnA—Pano» 
n4tbjf^Hi$  fttfory— ifb  Deaih  tmd  ^ftflpik— HVlMm  fytHkimfkmm 
Othtr  Autora— fi^e«M<oii  of  tka  CaMmUlie  Wimg—New  Chmrtk  Ed^Us^— 
OrgnntaaUon  «/  OaltlmiaUe  Memb^n—FirH  f^wlor*— Flrvl  tnhtrdb  £^c« 
— ATcM  CkHTch,  FiRUT  M rrnoDiRT  Ciiuiicii :  OrfftmtMtitUm—Roek  Sehoot- 
llonM — i'fcMKserii— i\i*l«ir»— Flnrf  Ckwrtk^Bumlaf'tehoot—K^w  Chmrk. 
Ci.irroNnALBMrriioDisTCiiuiK'ii :  Fkyrmatinu^He.  llmiooiirr  Cnoncn 
IN  Crntrk.     St.  Jonn's  EnsoorAL  MinioN.    Conormational  So- 

CIKTT   IN  GLirmNDAI.B. 

Old  Parish  CnuRCH.—The  first  parish  church  in 
Saugus,  known  as  the  Third  Church  of  Lynn,  or  the 
Church  of  the  West  Parish,  dates  its  organi»ition  in 
the  year  1738.    Previous  to  that  time  the  people  in 
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the  wesL  pnrt  of  I.ynn  utt«rided  meeting  at  the  iiamli 
church  U[i  hynn  Comriinii. 

The  lirst  step  wm  thouniunof  nit  Ibe  pnncipHl  men 
to  Uiitkl  n  mecting-hoiiae.  Tlie  union  wnt  nnineil  Ihc 
"I>ro|.ricL.ir4or  Ihu  Mii-tingllonad."  In  t7:Ui  Ihr 
work  waH  cum  me  need,  iintl  the  beat  urunl:  limber  wan 
cut  I'lir  llii)  frami!.  'I'hii  work  iiiadu  t;uiiBiil»riil)li,' 
lirogriTjM  ilurinf;  the  yeiir,  iilthoiigh  it  wna  nut  iiruUa- 
hly  fliiislied  till  1737.  The  Rnialiing  unly  ext<m<ltf<1 
Ml  far  aa  to  Lnild  u  piiliiil  and  covor  tho  Door  with 
plnin  aeata,  ono  aiduuallml  Llie  "mun'a  aeula,"  uml  the 
other  the  "  wonicn'a  aeats."  At  tbia  Btalo  iif  alFaira 
tbe  [inriah  recunla  toinitience.  Th«  Aral  book  of  rec- 
nrda  wna  a  [ireuent  I»  llu:  |>:iriah  (Vom  Tllna.  ChDuvur. 
U  in  a  rciniirkiilik'  v>.'llnni<>'iiveroit  Ixaik,  hiiiI  nnrriK) 
the  jiariah  niiivly  yuaru.  On  thu  llntt  jiiigt:  iil'  Lliu 
book  ia  written  :  "  Thia  liiuik  ia  a  giil  tu  the  Bodety 
of  I'ruprictors  of  tlie  new  inccling-hiiUKC,  in  tlie  weat- 
erly  end  of  the  town  of  Lynti,  by  Tliomiia  Ubecver." 

On  the  'Hh  of  tiaruh,  17ilS,  a  narrant  waa  iaaucil  by 
Ehenezer  Uurrill,  I'Jh].,  of  Lynn,  addreaacd  to  Junliua 
Huveii,  and  requiring  him  lo  call  the  Hral  niceUng  of 
the  Third  Pariab  <if  I.ynn  for  orgiinixatioii  and  Ibc 
clioice  of  oiWviirs. 

(The  Second  Piiriah  liud  jireviuualy  been  organ iaed 
io  that  pari  of  Lynn  now  called  LyiinfiBid). 

The  meeting  was  hobl  by  adjourn  men  t  at  the  meet- 
ing-houae,  llie  28th  day  iif  March,  17^8,  nnd  Wlllhiin 
Tuyliir  wua  chiiaon  [lurialt  ulurk,  itnd  William  Titylur, 
Junnlliun  Wail  and  Jiisiali  Ubwiea  parish  eunmiltei;. 
AOor  thia  organ  illation  ihu  puriali  uL  iincu  proeouilud 
to  iiroylJu  their  Hrst  ])rcii(!liLT.  Edward  Uhecvur,  u 
resident  in  tlie  pariah,  an  educated  man  and  about 
entering  tlie  ministry,  wan  invited  tu  preadi  for  three 

It  appears  that  iKe  people  were  pleased  with  the 
preaching  of  liUlwurd  Ulicuver,  and  ut  ii  meeting  held 
June  IH,  17;J»,  they  vi.lcd  tu  aeltic  biai  aa  llteirminia- 
ter,  Fur  wmiu  ruiuon  which  does  not  appear,  Mr. 
Obcevcr  waa  nut  ;it  uni:e  auUlcil.  In  the  folhiwiag 
Oetober  the  purlah  vuted  to  aetid  letters  fur  urdinitlion, 
nUhongh  it  dues  not  appear  that  he  waa  ordaineil  till 
Oelubur,  \7S'X  WluiL  Balary  he  was  tu  liave  does  not 
appear  from  the  records,  although  a  certain  gill  of  the 
General  Cfinrt  wna  ajiproiiriutod  lo  aasial  the  aoltle- 
meat,  and  that  furly  menihera  of  the  parish  were  each 
Ut  eairy  lo  thu  lionau  of  IMward  Cheever  a  half-ci>r<l 
ufwoodeaub  year,  uiid  Jiot  fall,  Al  the  same  lime 
with  this  aelllement  several  thinga  uume  up  fur  the 
ileciaion  of  tbts  parish.  One  was  to  accept  the  legacy 
from  Tlicophilns  lUirrill  of  one  hundred  pounds 
(three  hundred  dollara,  ailver)  'to  be  expended  ia 
furniture  and  vcaaeU  for  Ihe  Ixird's  Table."  It  was 
voted  to  aceopt  mid  appropriate.  Aiiotlier  wna  t«  iia- 
fij;!!  a  lot  of  land  Wit  "  I lunic-H tallies,"  e;lell  one  tu 
liuilil  his  uwn  stable.  iSu  about  leu  stables  were  hull  t, 
[irobably  in  front  of  Ibe  burying-ground. 

We  cannol  Humcientiy  admire  the  zeitl  of  our  an- 
cestora  — then  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered — to 


undertake  a  wurk  of  ancb  mugnitude  ua  the  building 
of  A  ehnreh.  It  waa  forty-four  I'eet  l<Hig  by  Ihirty- 
aix  wide,  with  al>uut  tiventyf«et  [kmU.  It  had  upper 
and  Inwsr  windowa  all  round,  of  emnaiDn-alEed  glass. 
On  its  front,  or  south  aide,  was  the  fnnit  dour,  witli  a 
largo  (Hirdi  or  vfsiibnlc,  which  waa  enlerod  by  thre« 
diH>rH.  It  bad,  benidiM,  a  ihior  on  caul i  end  opening 
into  the  ehun:b.  No  dtaibt  Ibe  nnxlel  of  Ibla  Waa 
funtid  in  the  "C)ld  Tunnel,"  Bo-calletl,  on  Lynn  Cnm- 
moii.  Let  uago  into  the  ohiirub.  The  pulpit  is  upon 
■  he  north  aide  of  tlie  Iiousfl,  in  thu  cenlru,  ralavd  high, 
with  a  seat  in  front  for  the  deacon*.  A  gallery  runs 
around  Ihu  front  nud  two  ends,  the  front  gallery  aeula 
being  ajiproprinled  tu  Ibe  aingerK.  The  llmir  of  Ihe 
church  ia  nuiitoil  with  plain  phtiik  aeiita,  ilivided  inlo 
two  seclioiia. 

What  a  pHllern  of  plain  Puritan  aimplicity  miial 
this  church  have  prcacnl«d,  with  its  "  uieli'a  aeaUi  " 
on  one  side  and  its  "women's  Honla"  on  the  other; 
and  then  tho  worahip|icra  with  tlioir  anliiiuu  dn-naMl 

The  ailiiiitiou  of  Ibis  church  waa  vury  pluiiaaut.  It 
was  in  the  centre  of  Ibe  town,  on  a  amall  eluvaliuu  of 
land  up<Hi  the  west  side  oflhe  mad  lomlinK  north  lolbo 
"  Old  Iron  Works,"  on  ii  )»trt  of  tho  "  'I'aylor  I'ariii." 
B4>-callr<I,  on  tho  triangular  green  where  now  (1)W7] 
stands  ibe  Hag  atMll'.  The  road  running  westerly,  now 
called  Alain  8trect,  naa  out  then  iniidc.  I''or  sui»e 
yenra  tho  poiple  living  on  the  old  roud  to  fttuiiUi 
Koiuling  probably  piiasul  through  Itie  lluhls,  opunitig 
bara,  but  alUtrwanbi  n  highway  waa  built.  This 
ebnrcb  oililiee  uoiitiniiud  to  aland  on  the  sinnoapol, 
although  undergoing  laiine  alLuruLiniia,  until  the  year 
ISHS,  when  it  was  moved  about  Ibroe  roda  north  of  its 
old  aite,  and  ia  now  occuj)ied  for  a  gnicery-ature  by 
Mr.  Whitehead,  wilh  dwulliiig  alaive.  The  elevated 
knoll  has  becu  graded  down  and  ia  nuw  an  open 
squiire. 

Let  na  now  relurii  tu  the  old  churdi  in  IIW.  An- 
other rjuealion  wiui  then  brought  Up  which  proved  in 
the  seipiel  an  eneroaeliniont  on  thu  "  freo-acal "  plan. 
They  voted  to  build  u  puw  for  Ihu  minintur  at  the 
east  end  of  the  pulpit.  I'onr,  blind  (uortnlal  They 
should  have  known  enough  of  human  nature  to  have 
tMiigbl  them  that  it  never  woiihl  bo  endured  to  have 
the  minister's  rnniily  ail  above  Ihe  pouplo.  Sii,  very 
soon  after,  it  waa  rcaulvol  that  the  Dow  uhureh  ahould 

lo  make  a  plan  for  tlie  iwwa.  At  a  mueting  held  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1740,  Ibe  committee  on  i>ewa 
made  the  following  report  in  HiibBUince  :  "  We  are  of 
opinion,  there  being  niom  enough  to  erecL  twenty- 
nine  pews  in  stiid  mceti iig-houae,  nincleoit  wall  jiews 
and  ton  |)ews  on  the  lloor.  All  jHirHona  that  make 
choii-c  of  a  wall  pew,  they  mainbiining  tho  glass 
against  their  own  pewa.  The  prupriolunufthe  bouse 
Ut  have  Ibe  choice  of  pewa.  That  each  person  having 
a  pew  ahall  pay  fur  erection  of  hia  own  pew.  That 
Ihe  pews  shall  be  laxct  forty  chillinga  per  week  aa 
apjiortioned." 
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The  foregoing  report  was  accepted  and  a  larger 
committee  of  seven  of  the  best  men  was  chosen  to 
superintend  the  whole  matter,  and  after  tlio  pews 
were  built,  to  tax  them. 

This  committee,  finding  that  more  pews  were 
needed,  made  a  plan  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty- 
four,  by  making  five  more.  Their  report  read  thus : 
"  By  taking  two  seats  of  the  men's,  and  two  hinder- 
most  seats  of  the  women's,  with  five  feet  of  the 
women's  fore  seat  and  second  seat,  will  make  room 
for  five  pews  more,  making  thirty-four  in  all." 
The  report  was  acccpUxl. 

From  what  can  be  gathered,  it  appears  that  the 
Third  Parish  (now  Saugus)  was  set  o(T  from  the  First 
Parish  (Old  Tunnel)  on  condition  that  the  parish  tax 
should  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  First  Parish 
till  the  General  Court  should  incorporate  the  West 
Parish.  That  during  said  time,  the  West  or  Third 
Parish  might  haveseporate  preaching,  and  draw  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  First  Parish  their  ratable  propor- 
tion of  the  money  raised.  Thrir  proportion  was 
thirty-five  parts  of  every  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  Snugus  was  no  small  part  of  Lynn, 
as  to  taxation  at  that  day.  The  sum  refunded,  with 
forty  shillings  |>er  week  tax  on  pews,  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  cash  expenses  of  the  new  parish. 
But  Uie  young  parish  found  very  soon  the  same  difli- 
culties  that  religious  societies  have  always  found  —the 
trouble  of  raising  money.  The  people  were  remiss 
in  paying  the  weekly  asscsHincnts  upon  (lie  p<!WH,  and 
alsowcre  negligent  in  supplying  tlic  yearly  lialf-cord  of 
wood  each.  Various  votes  were  passed  threatening 
to  delinquents. 

On  March  6,  1745,  the  parish  chose  a  committee  to 
build  the  five  additional  pews  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
tw(*nty  pewH  in  the  gallery,  tt;n  in  tlic  front  gallery  and 
five  in  each  end  gallery.  They  were  also  empowered 
to  let,  tax  and  sell,  as  they  might  judge  best. 

It  was  voted  that  every  pew  occupier  should  sup- 
ply a  half-cord  of  wood  yearly,  and  more  or  less  as 
the  tax  might  be. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  West  Parish  about  the 
construction  of  pews  was  an  improvement  on  the 
"Old  Tunnel  **  nietlKxI.  Ui  that  house  every  one 
made  his  pew  to  his  own  taste,  but  here  the  society 
built  the  i)cws  uniformly  and  the  ])ew-owner  paid  the 
cost. 

In  February,  1747,  the  parish  again  potitiono<i  the 
General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  First  Parish  Church  at  Lynn  stoutly  ojiposed 
all  these  petitions  for  separation  ;  but  It  was  finally 
obtained. 

In  February,  1740,  Ebenezer  Hurrill  issued  a  war* 
rant  for  organization  under  the  clmrt^'r.  The  meeting 
was  held  the  10th  inst.,  and  Jonathan  llawktw  wiwi 
chosen  as  first  parish  clerk  under  the  charter.  (Rev. 
Etlw.  Cheever  was  dismissed  December,  I74H.) 

At  this  meeting  it  was  vot«'d  that  the  pnrlsli  con- 
cur with  the  church  in  inviting  Mr.  *h  seph  Itoby  to 
9f: 


become  their  minister.  In  this  vote  of  concurrence 
the  parish  voted  all  the  particulars  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Mr.  Roby.    We  here  give  the  vote  verbatim : 

"Voted  for  Uio  anonal  rapport  of  Mr.  Robj  w  long  m  ho  ■ball  entry 
on  the  work  of  the  ministry  In  «U<I  peritli,  the  linproTemeni  of  aaultii- 
Mo  hoitw  »nfl  tmrn.  I*iuitiiring  and  miniclont  winter  mont  for  two  cowa 
atMl  ono  horse,  and  to  put  Uie  Imy,  or  winter  niofit  Into  Uin  liArn— the 
Iniproremcnt  of  two  iicrot  of  kml  mitable  to  phuii,  and  to  be  kept  wf  II 
fenced,  and  gixty  ponndii  In  lawful  sIlTer  money  at  six  ■lillllngi  and  eight 
pence  per  onnce,  and  aleo  the  loans  contribuUon.** 

On  March  1,  1749,  a  committee  was  chosen  "  to  in- 
form Mr.  Jr)Heph  Iloby  that  he  was  chosen  to  settle 
in  the  ministry  by  the  church  and  parish.''  Soon 
after  this  vote  the  subject  of  giving  the  meeting- 
house to  the  parish  was  discussed  by  the  proprietors, 
and  a  meeting  was  held  for  that  purpose,  wherein  it 
was  voted  that  said  "  meeting-house,  with  all  privi- 
leges and  appurtenances,  be  given  to  the  Third  Parish, 
excepting  pew  No.  2!\,  and  the  place  where  it  stands; 
provided  said  parish  wrong  no  person  of  their  expense 
in  building  the  pews  in  said  house." 

For  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  Mr.  Iloby  was  not 
settled  on  the  foregoing  vote,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
April  21,  1750,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  supply  the 
pulpit  with  **  transient  preaching."  Also  to  see  how 
the  parish  could  purchase  a  house  and  land  luitablo 
for  a  parsonage. 

From  a  subsequent  vote  it  maybe  inferred  that  the 
support  vote<l  to  Mr.  Roby  was  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  him  ;  we  give  verbatim  the  second  vote,  July 
2,  1750: 

"  Ko/ffl,  Tlint  if  Mr.  Joecph  IU>l»y  occnfAn  oar  loTltotion  and  Miilcfl  In 
tlio  work  of  the  niliilNtry  In  this  parliih,  bl«  whole  Salery  M  Mpori  an* 
nunlly  ti>  liinuhio  lilni  to  Carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  In  atld 
rnrinh  Rhall  be  m  follownth  :  The  Impror^mont  of  a  mltaMe  flonse  and 
Itnrii  RtnmliiiR  In  n  millnMn  pliwc,  riMtnnng  and  snUlcient  Winter  Mert 
rm-  fMo  rowN  niMl  (»iii«  Miirw,  llie  Wliil(>r  Mont  |Hit  In  hl4  llnni,  Ihi*  in* 
l>i(ivi<Mi4Mii  of  two  AcrcM  of  litiid  Nullahle  lo  idant,  and  to  bo  kt«]ti  well 
fnuced,  Thirty  Poumis  In  lawful  Sliver  money  at  fix  shllllniEi  and  eight 
ponce  iier  ounce.  Twenty  cords  at  his  Dors  and  Ihs  loss  eootribntlon. 
And  niso  the  Following  Articles  or  so  much  monsy  ss  will  parchase 
them,  vis.,  Sixty  lliishsls  of  Indhin  Corn,  forty-one  Basbsis  of  Rys,  Six 
Hundred  Toiinds  wait  of  Pork  and  Kight  Ilnndrsd  and  Klghty-elght 
Ponnds  wait  of  Desfe,  and  that  the  Sah»ry  or  annnal  Soport  ss  above 
expreswid  sliall  t>ngln  at  Uts  Ume  of  Mr.  Rolfy's  giving  bis  answer  of  Kx« 
ceptance,  and  continues  so  long  as  he  contlnneth  In  the  Work  of  the 
niltilstry  aHiongst  n«,  Stild  Parish  lleservlng  the  Term  of  one  yeor  and 
nU  niiHiths  frmi  the  time  nf  his  giving  his  answer  <ff  Mxeeptanee  to 
srsct  (Mimplste  and  Snlsh  the  llonss  and  Ham  abovs  msntloaed.** 

Mr.  Joseph  Iloby  Anally  concluded  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  resolute  and  benevolent  little  band  which 
constituto<]  the  West  Parish  of  Lynn.  Although  a 
Rostofi  man  by  birth,  he  nevertheless  mot  his  hum- 
ble and  rustic  friends  with  becoming  dignity  of  char- 
acter.   We  give  his  letter  of  acceptance : 

"  Hostom,  Jnly  26ih,  17.V). 

'*  thtt'd  sod  Il*h9f4  thrttkrm  t-^}  am  oldlged  to  yon  for  the  respect  yon 
have  Miown  me  In  Ihe  rsll  ytn*  have  given  me  tif  settle  with  yon  In  ihe 
WMrh  iif  lite  mlnlslf  y  aiming  ynn,  smi  am  extremely  sorry  tlist  sny  diSI- 
eiiMles  have  In  lime  post  ptevsnied  the  oMompnMiIng  an  aflTsir  so  agree* 
aids  l4i  ymi  ss  well  as  myself.  It  Is  with  freeilom  and  much  sstlsfsrtlffn 
Ihst  I  now  «le«  Inte  my  Mreepfanre  ttf  ymir  rail,  ho|tlng  fhst  sn  event  so 
lm|N»flsnt  lo  ^<Ml  nnti  me  will  lieoverrtded  In  great  faviir  toeorh.  I 
ptesMMte  yoM  will  slwsyi  r<mshler  my  tlrmmstsnres,  ami  kindly  supply 
my  wsdis  ss  Ihsts  ms)  lie  orrHelfin.    1  Inifie  we  shell  have  an  InUrest  In 


Already  in  March,  ITi*)!),  u  huuee  and  bnni,  with 
thirLy-tlirct'  Acres  ofland,  had  been  purchHsedof  Jobn 
Hutcbinaon  for  three  bun<lred  poiinda  currency 
(about  nine  hundred  dollani),  for  a  paruonnge  mid 
parsonnge  lands.  In  1780  we  find  the  lirst  mentiuu  o( 
dollars  and  cen  ts— ns  then  written, "  dolers  and  «euts." 
Piiundit  were  fiiat  becnniing  obsolete,  their  value  bar- 
iti);  HO  dc|>ri.'uiatcd  lliiil  in  lliu  lalliir  |>iirt  id'  tlicir  iihi' 
Ibe  parish  votc<l  eight  bundrcd  |ioundB,  iniiteiid  (iflho 
lea  anm,  which  appears  in  the  Betlleiuentatipululion. 

Between  the  minister'n  salary,  house  and  barn,  til- 
lage land  and  pasture,  wood  and  hay,  corn  and  rye. 
beef  and  pork,  which  all  hod  to  have  particular  cnre 
every  year,  to  which  may  be  added  the  care  of  the 
church,  the  coltectiiins  o(  rates,  the  building  and 
taking  up  o(  pews,  tlio  cstubltakiiig  ol  horae-sheds, 
the  fencing  of  burying  ground,  the  building  and  keep- 
ing of  pound,  the  establishing  and  providing  fur  a 
school,  with  almost  everything  else  that  apporlaina  to 
civilized  life,  it  well  may  be  judged  that  parish  meet- 
ings were  no  dull  or  sliUc  alTuirs.  An  old  and  some- 
what amusing  practice  prevailed  of  rcconling  the 
names  ot  dissenters  tu  a  vute.  For  instance,  Josiab 
Rhodes  might  dissent  about  the  providing  pork  for 
the  minister,  and  would  at  once  rctjuest  his  Houie  re- 
corded as  dissenting. 

"  Parson  Boby,"  ua  he  was  familiarly  called,  hod 
now  been  settled  over  a  half-century.  Peace  and  love 
had  marked  all  his  intercourse  with  bis  people.  In 
July,  1802,  the  loved  pastor,  who  had  always  enjoyed 
the  best  health,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  disease 
while  in  bis  pulpit.  Ho  was  taken  (herefrom  to  his 
home,  never  more  to  resume  the  duties  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  discharged.  In  August  a  meeting  was  held 
on  the  matter,  and  Joseph  Emerson  was  cmjiioyed  as 
a  substitute  for  a  few  weeks.  Thus  matters  went  on, 
several  ministers  supplying  till  January  HI,  IROIt, 
when  Uio  ngcd  puslor  died.  The  rociird  reiuls  thus : 
"  January  Slat,  ISOiJ,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roby  departed 
this  life,  in  the  80lh  year  of  hia  life  and  the  63d  of  his 
ministry,  and  was  buried  the  4tb  day  of  February,  at 
the  expense  of  the  pariah."  The  fallowing  is  the  in- 
scription on  his  gravestone,  slill  atanding  in  the  old 
burying -ground  ; 

"  SMnsd  la  (ho  nieni'ii]'  ur  the  ll*t<  Jooph  Baby,  irtao  dipulail  Ihli 


In  April,  1804,  the  church  and  parish  gave  a  call 
tfl  Rev.  William  Frothingham  —  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance was  dated  June  2,  1804,  from  which  we  give  an 


jd  /u(ir  qdrltiHl  ilatfk 


He  was  iiulatled  September  2G,  1804.  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham continueil  as  minister  fur  thirteen  years,  until 
dismissed  at  his  own  rapiest,  May  7, 1817.  The  par- 
ish butl  become  weaker  through  the  withdrawal  of 
several  prominent  members  and  other  causes,  and  sn 
were  unable  t4>  aupjHirt  Mr.  Frolhinghant — he  left  his 
charge  with  grief  and  the  society  parltid  with  him 
with  deep  regret. 

The  parish  voted  the  pulpit  free  to  miuisteia  ofany 
denomination,  no  expenses  being  miulc  to  the  pstish. 
This  state  of  tilings  existed  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  very  little  was  done  to  promote  harmony  of 
action. 

From  1821  to  182G  l^ov.  Joseph  Emerson  and  Rev. 
Ilervey  Wilbur,  being  principuU  of  the  Saugus  Fe- 
male Seminary,  also  generally  supplied   the  [>arish 

This  year,  1826,  began  that  conflict  of  opiuioni 
which  finally  rcsulteil  in  dividing  the  society.  The 
Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  elemcnhi  could  no  longer 

Through  the  great  influence ofDr.  Aliijah  Choover, 
the  Rev.  Ephraim  Randall,  u  strict  Unitarian,  was  in- 
stalled minister  October  3,  182U.  His  pastorate  waa 
short-lived,  lasting  until  the  following  autumn  in 
1827,  when  it  wits  dissolved  and  tlio  parish  led  again 
destitute. 

The  unitroverHy  hetjimo  bitter.  Fmin  1827  to  1832 
very  little  wiis  dniiu, — ueeaaiuiial  preaching  in  theold 
church,  rarely  orthodox,  but  more  rre<iuently  Univer- 
sal ist  and  Unitarian. 

In  1832  the  Calvlnistic  members  of  the  parish,  see- 
ing no  prospect  of  ever  gaining  the  ascendancy  in  the 
parish  again,  formally  withdrew  and  organized  a  new 
society.  This  left  the  old  parish  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition, which  lasted  up  to  1836. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-36  the  members  of  the  old 
parish  wakcil  up  and  began  a  general  repairing  and 
remodeling  the  inside  of  the  old  cliurch,  which  had 
now  been  built  one  hundred  years. 

The  old  high-hocked  latticed  pews  were  removed, 
alijo  the  venerable  pulpit  with  the  sounding  bosxd, 
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also  the  deacons'  seat,  and  the  galleries  on  the  south 
and  east  sides,  leaving  a  small  gallery  on  the  west  end 
for  the  singers. 

The  broad  south  porch  did  not  escape,  but  was  torn 
down  and  its  doors  closed,  tlie  only  entrance  now  be- 
ing on  the  west  side.  Such  was  the  change  that  the 
old  church  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 

The  first  minister  after  the  renovation  was  Rev. 
John  Nichols.  After  Mr.  Nichols  the  pulpit  was  sup- 
plied from  1838  to  1848  by  Benjamin  F.  Newhall,  Esq., 
James  M.  Usher  and  others. 

In  1850  Rev.  Josiah  Marvin  was  settled  and  con- 
tinued till  1852. 

From  1852  to  1857,  preaching  by  Rev.  Henry  Eaton, 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Talbot  and  Hon. 
James  M.  Usher. 

From  1857  to  1859,  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Campbell 

It  was  at  this  time  (hat  moBt  of  the  parish  property 
was  sold.  Tn  1858  hoiiic  movement  wns  made  for  a 
new  church.  Soon  the  old  purish  church  wiis  sold  for 
about  two  hundred  and  forty-two  doHnrs  to  Miss  Eliza 
Townscnd,  who  removed  the  church  to  the  northerly 
side  of  Main  Street,  near  by,  and  made  it  into  a  store 
with  dwelling  above.  The  site  of  the  old  church  was 
sold  for  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

In  18G0  a  new  church  was  built  and  dedicated  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  It  wns  located  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  west  of  the  old  site,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Summer  Streets,  where  it  is  now  standing  with  its 
modest  Rpirc.  An  outside  clock  on  its  tower  gives  the 
time  of  day  to  observers. 

Since  1860  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  as  follows  : 
From  1860  to  1861  by  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Atwill ; 
1862  to  1865  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Campbell ;  1806  to  1873 
by  Rev.  Thonins  ,1.  (trccnwood  ;  1875  t(»  187(»  by  Rev. 
Albert  W.Whitney;  1876  to  1878  by  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Iliman;  1878  to  1884  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Skinner ; 
1885  to  April,  1887,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mclnerney.  In  June, 
1887,  Rev.  Irving  W.  Tomlinson  is  engaged  to  supply 
for  one  year. 

Having  brought  the  old  parish  history  down  to 
the  present  time,  let  us  return  to  that  portion  of  the 
old  parishioners  who,  nlthou^h  claiming  to  be  the 
true  successors  in  doctrine  of  the  old  parish  church, 
were  yet  by  the  laws  of  the  State  made  the  seceders. 
being  in ^the  minority. 

In  1832  the  Calviiiistic  members  of  the  parish 
formed  a  society  and  first  held  separate  services  in  the 
seminary  building,  which  stood  on  the  parish  prop- 
erty. 

Law  was  resorted  to  by  the  old  parish,  and  they 
were  finally  driven  out  from  this  building  and  went 
to  the  public  school-house. 

This  rupture  or  secession  from  the  old  society  was 
led  by  Joseph  Ernes,  David  Newhnll  and  George 
Pearson.  Their  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Sidney  Hol- 
man,  who  was  installed  January  16,  1833,  and  dis- 
missed December  31,  1834.  From  this  time  till  May, 
1836,  there  was  not  a  settled  minister. 


Worship  was  regularly  maintained  however,  the 
lay  brethren  reading  sermons  and  otherwise  assisting 
in  the  services. 

On  May  1,  1836,  Rev.  Moses  Sawyer  commenced  to 
supply  the  pulpit,  and  continued  his  ministry  for  six 
years. 

On  April  19, 1843,  Rev.  Theophilus  Sawin  was  or- 
dained pastor,  and  was  dismissed  April  30, 1848. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Stone,  a  returned  missionary  from 
India,  now  supplied  for  a  few  years,  and  Rev.  Levi 
Brigham  was  installed  May  7, 1851,  and  continued 
until  September,  1868. 

On  March  10, 1869,  Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney  was  installed, 
and  by  his  request  was  dismissed  May  24, 1877. 

On  April  17,  1878,  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Kidder  was  or- 
dained, and  continued  until  October,  1879. 

On  July  21,  1880,  Rev.  Edw.  L.  Chute  was  installed 
and  continued  until  October,  1882. 

Rev.  C.  II.  Washburn  supplied  in  1885  until  1886, 
when  he  w]\s  followed  in  June  by  Rev.  M.S.  liemen- 
way,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  for  one  year,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1887)  the  society  is  without  a  settled 
pastor. 

This  society  built  their  first  church  in  1835, 
Joseph  Emes,  Esq.,  being  the  chief  planner  and 
manager.  This  was  a  stone  church  of  very  plain 
appearance,  and  is  still  standing  (1887),  although 
occupied  ns  n  grocery -store  and  post-office. 

The  society  worshipped  in  this  stone  church  until 
I8r»l,  when  they  built  a  larger  and  more  commodious 
church  edifice,  which  still  stands,  and  is  a  command- 
ing structure  in  this  portion  of  the  town.  Originally, 
as  designed  by  Arthur  Oilman,  architect,  it  had  no 
vestry  under  the  audience-room,  but  in  1871  the 
society  raiHe<l  the  whole  building,  with  its  tower,  and 
built  under  the  same  a  vcHtry  story. 

While  this  gave  the  society  better  accommodations, 
it  most  certainly  injured  its  excellent  proportions 
and  took  much  away  from  its  former  beauty. 

The  First  Methodist  Church. — ^Methodism  first 
gained  a  settlement  in  that  part  of  the  town  now 
known  ns  Knst  Saugus,  but  then  as  the  South  Wnrd. 

Jfsse  Lee,  the  pioncHsr  Methodist  preacher  from 
the  New  York  Conference,  came  to  Lynn  in  Decem- 
ber, 1790,  and  a  church  was  built  in  Lynn  in  June, 
1791. 

Some  of  our  inhabitants  were  attracted  to  these 
Methodist  services,  which  brought  to  their  hearts  an 
earnestness  and  a  consecration  which  they  Kad  not 
found  in  the  more  formal  and  cold  services  of  the 
parish  church. 

Whole  families  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  down 
to  the  Methodist  services  on  Sabbath  mornings,  carry- 
ing their  luncheon  with  them,  and  returning  at  night. 

We  find  that  as  enrly  as  1810  members  came  up 
from  the  Lynn  Church  and  held  prayer-meetings  in 
the  old  Rock  School-house,  so-called.  This  school- 
house,  which  proved  to  be  the  cradle  of  Methodism 
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Tlie  spot  where  tliin  fiiinous  sulionl-hoUM  atooil  U 
liliiinly  to  be  seen  to-il^v,  iilthougU  the  houBO  liOB 
long  Hinua  J  i  ail  |i  pen  red. 

ft  Blood  on  Che  cnstpni  brow  of  the  roclcy  hill  on 
tlie  ohl  Itoslon  mmt,  imw  called  Linroln  Avennr, 
opiioaite  to  wlmt  was  ri>nncrly  llie  old  Anchor  Tiiv- 
cm.  The  s|ir>t  wna  inuny  l(^ct  abovo  the  level  of  the 
■itreet,  and  being  rocky  and  comparatively  worlhleM, 
it  was  thought  juBt  the  pluce  for  a  school -house,  and 
BO  here  it  wna  built  in  ISOti. 

Every  one  who  entered  tnnst  needs  climb  up  a  steep 
nscent  and  tlicn  sacend  llic  long  (light  of  steps  into 
itt<  sido  pcircli. 

Till)  building  wnn  nbiint  twcnty-fiiiir  foet  xipinrfi, 
one  story  high,  with  liijipt'd  roof.  On  the  Bonlherly 
Hide  was  a  porch  iibout  six  Teet  sijnare,  Ironi  which 
Au  aisle  six  feet  ivide  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
house  north  and  south.  At  the  north  eud  of  the  aible 
stood  the  Icnchur'a  desk  npon  a  raised  plntform;  in 
the  tniddie  of  the  aisle  stfiud  a  large,  cnpitcioua  caat- 

Ftaiit  this  central  nisle  three  narrow  pnssnges  on 
each  side  sloped  up  to  the  uidcs  of  the  house ;  heltvecn 
these  piissnge  ways  ran  long  desks  or  forms  for  the 
accommodation  of  tlie  scholais,  each  tier  being 
higher  than  the  one  in  front. 

In  18^8,  a  new  school-honsc  having  been  built,  Iho 
old  Itock  School-house  wna  sold,  and  during  the  nt- 
Icmpt  to  remove  it  froiu  its  cltivatcd  plateau  some 
accident  occurred  by  which  it  was  precipitntod  into 
the  street  below ;  this  ncccssitnled  its  duniolltioii. 

It  WHS  in  this  building  that  the  Melhndlst  services 
were  held  for  many  years,  beginning  about  1810  and 
continuing  until  their  new  church  was  built,  in  1827. 
Among  the  early  converts  were  Sobjmon  Brown, 
John  Shaw,  Amos  Stocker  and  Joseph  S.  Newhall — 
nicn  who   proved  thenmelves  worthy  to   uphold   the 

It  was  not  long,  lu  1KI5,  before  lilward  T.  Taylor, 
then  an  illiterate  young  man,  traveling  as  an  itinerant 
peddler,  found  a  place  in  this  school-honse  to  begin 
his  preaching,  which  allcrwards  became  so  famous. 
About  1818  this  occasional  preaching-place  was 
joined  to  the  Maiden  Ciruuit,  and  among  the  preachers 
were  Orlando  Hinds.  Isaac  Jennlson,  Aaron  D.Sar- 
gent, Frederick  Uphnin,  Jotliom  Horton,  Leonard 
Frost,  Eleazer  Steel,  Aaron  Wait,  Jr.,  and  Warren 
Emerson.  As  (he  converts  increiued  they  were 
formed  into  a  chiss  and  were  first  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Clinrch  at  Lynn  Common.  The 
iv'inlor  of  1!<1U  und  IH^O  was  a  period  of  great  reli- 
gious interest  1  harilly  a  family  in  this  village  but 
shiired  in  Bi>niu  nieiisuru  in  the  work. 

The  first  written  chnrLh  records  begin  in  June, 
1825,  when  Rev,  Henry  Mayo  was  the  CJonference 
preiicher  in  cliiirKc. 

He    was    Bjijiuiiilcd  by    the  Conference   June  6, 


1824.  For  this  year  there  was  a  subscription  fur  his 
supjiorl  of  one  hundred  dollors,  made  up  by  forty- 
eight  subscriptions  ranging  from  live  dollars  down 
to  forty-lwo  cents. 

or  this  amount  twcnty-nvo  dollars  wiu  contrihutci) 
by  friends  In  Lynnlldil ;  also  twolvedollarsnnd  twenty- 
two  cents  hy  the  "  Unnonihle  Mite  Society."  lliis 
won  a  woman's  society  whicli  met  once  a  month  at 
dlU'ereut  houses  for  conversstion  and  prayer  and  pay- 
ment of  dues.  This  money  was  expended  in  the  fol- 
lowing u 


The  retonl  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  ss  made  by  Henry  Msyo  June  4,  1S25,  is 
headed  by  Solomon  Brown,  and  contains  sixteen 
males  and  thirty-seven  females,  with  twenty-live  on 
probation.  The  First  Quarterly  Conference  met  in 
the  South  Suliool-houHe  (also  called  the  Itock  School- 
liouBe),  June  4, 1H2.^, 

The  following  odkial  memlicrs  were  present:  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  presiding  elder  ;  Henry  Mayo,  proachet 
in  chsrge ;  John  Shaw  and  Joshua  Howard,  stewards ; 
and  Solomon  Brown  and  Joseph  S.  Newhiill,  class- 
leaderf.  At  this  meeting  Jonatbnu  NewhiiU  and 
Jiisepli  0.  niildthwait  were  addml  to  the  stewards. 
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J 


The  warrant,  as  requested,  was  isaned  by  William 
Jacksim.  I'^si].,  July  15,  1825,  and  the  It^al  meeting 
of  the  First  Methodiat  Epiacoiml  Society  in  Saugna 
was  held  at  the  Kock  School -house  on  July  ST.,  1S25, 
when  John  Shaw  was  chosen  moderaior,  Benjamin  F. 
Newhall  secretary  and  parish  clerk,  Joshua  Howard 
treasurer,  and  John  Shaw,  James  Ilownn],  Stephen 
Smith,  Jonathan  Newhall  and  Joshua  Howard  a  com- 
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mittee.    The  yearly  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  annually,  at  7   o'clock, 

P.M. 

This  gave  to  the  society  a  legal  status. 

Kev.  Henry  Mayo  saw  the  church  organized  in  all 
its  departments  and  well  started  in  its  long  career  of 
service.  That  the  church  should  have  started  at  this 
time  with  so  much  matured  strength  clearly  indicates 
that  there  had  been  for  years  previous  a  great  deal  of 
labor  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  Methodism.  This 
was  the  case,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Many  of  our  people  had  formed  a  congenial  reli- 
gious home  with  the  Lynn  Common  Methodist 
Church,  had  become  members  therein  and  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  a  "  class,"  which  met  in  East 
Saugus. 

The  following  are  the  successive  pastorates  : 


1*>84.  llor.  Ilciirjr  Mnyo. 
1M2A.  Kov.  l«(tnijr  Hiiiiilorlniiil. 
]X2r>-S7.  Hot.  Aaruii  .luoolyn. 
1S28.  Her.  Nntlmn  Pniiie. 
188a.  Itov.  Ki>limiin  K.  Arery. 

1830.  Rot.  John  J.  Blin. 

1831.  Rot.  Uinun  II.  Wlilto. 
]8:)2.  ll«T.  Kbcnoiu*r  BUko. 
1833.  Hot.  Joel  Steele. 
1831.  Rev.  John  Lord. 
1835.  Rer.  Lewis  IJatof. 
1830.  Rer.  Nowoll  S.  Simlding. 
18.17-38.  Rot.  Sanrord  S.  Benton. 
183(M0.  Ror.  IHmlel  K.  Bnnniii- 

trr. 
inU-4'1,  llrr.  .loim.  I».  UrMKo. 
1Sl3--f4.  Iter.  WllliAni  Itico. 
1IUA-4A.  Ber.  Isniic  A.  SATiige. 
1847-48.  Rer.  Kdwanl  Oook. 
1849.  Rer.  Wm.  M.  BInnn. 


18riO-r»l.  Hot.   DnninI  K.    Bnniih- 

In-. 
18A2.  Kcv.  J.  A.  Ailniiin. 
18Aa-r>4.  Bov.  Hnlph  W.  Allen. 
18%6-/i(J.  Bor.  Will.  11.  llntch. 
1857-68.  Bov.  Daniel  Bicbanle. 
1859-riO.  Bov.  Jonns  M.  Clark. 
1801-62.  Bov.  CyniiiL.  RnRtninn. 
18i-N3-r4.  Bov.  Pnniol  Bicliarde. 
18A5.  Rov.  Tlioinafl  Marcy. 
1800-08.   Rov.  IMiiiy  Wood. 
18r.'»-71.  Bov.  Jreso  Wngnor. 
1872-73.  Bov.  Bt.  B.  Chapman. 
lR7'l-70.  Bov.  Saiiil.  Jackson. 
1877-78.  Bov.  I\  M.  Vinton. 
IK7'.»  81.  Itrv.  ilnnry.1.  Kox,  D.D. 
1882-8:t.  Bcv.   W.  N.  Birlinriloon. 
1884-80.  Bov.  David  S.  Colce. 
1887.  Bov.  Geo.  W.  Blnnoncld. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  the  Rock 
School-house  April  17, 1827,  it  wns  unaiiiniouHly  voted 
**  to  proceed  immediately  to  erect  a  House  of  Wor- 
ship for  this  society."  Rev.  Aaron  Joselyn,  George 
Makepeace  and  John  T.  Burrill  was  a  committee  to 
obtain  subscriptions  for  the  new  church. 

Accordingly,  the  work  on  their  first  church  at  once 
commenced,  and  was  carried  forward  to  completion 
with  commendable  dispatch,  so  that  its  dedication 
took  place  November  22,  1827. 

This  church  was  of  very  modest  appearance,  forty- 
six  by  forty  feet,  without  spire  or  tower,  bell  or  ves- 
try. It  contained  forty  pews  and  cost  two  thousand 
dollars.  Its  pulpit  was  high  above  the  pews  and  was 
reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  doors  through  which  to  enter  the  box  pulpit 

The  church  stood  on  the  same  spot  where  now 
stands  the  second  church. 

This  edifice  served  the  society  until  1842,  when  it 
wns  lengthened  by  adding  about  twenty  feet  on  the 
back  end  and  building  a  basement  vestry  under  the 
same.  Twenty-two  new  pews  were  thus  obtained,  and 
fideen  hundred  dollars  spent.  Rev.  Jonathan  D. 
Bridge  was  then  pastor  and  much  religious  interest 
prevailed. 


In  1854  the  society  sold  their  first  church,  and  it 
was  remoyed  to  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and 
Wendell  Street,  where  it  still  stands  under  the  name 
of  Waverly  Hall. 

Active  measures  were  taken  in  building  their  sec- 
ond church  on  the  old  spot,  and  in  the  meantime  ser- 
vices wore  held  in  the  school-house  and  in  the  old 
church. 

The  vestry  of  the  new  church  was  dedicated  De- 
cember 3,  1854,  and  public  dedication  services  of  the 
entire  church  were  hold  February  22,  1855.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes. 

In  1875  the  exterior  of  the  church  edifice  was  thor- 
oughly repaired,  and  the  main  roof  and  spire  were 
slated. 

In  1880  the  interior  was  improved  by  stained-glass 
windows,  new  pulpit  with  enlarged  platform  and  al- 
tar, frescoing,  carpets  and  upholstering. 

hi  ]8«(r>  the  society  built  a  parsonage  just  north  of 
the  church.  It  wns  a  modest  one-and-a-half-story 
dwelling,  which  made  a  home  for  the  successive  pas- 
tors until  1871,  when  the  parsonage  was  sold  and  re- 
moved, and  a  new  one  was  erected  on  the  old  site. 
This  cost  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  is  still  standing.  It  was  built  during  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Jesse  Wagner,  who  raised  suflUcient 
money  among  this  people  to  pay  for  its  erection. 

A  flourishing  Sundny-school  has  always  been  con- 
iKM'.tod  with  IIiIh  clinrch,  and  cvtni  as  early  as  1819  wo 
find  a  h^unday -school  formed.  George  Makepeace 
was  the  first  superintendent,  succeeded  by  Harriet 
Newhall,  Miss  Brigdon,  James  Burrill,  Fales  New- 
hall,  Martin  W.  Brown,  George  H.  Sweetser,  Joseph 
C.  Hill,  James  S.  Oliver,  Alvah  Philbrook,  Rufus  A. 
Johnson,  Horace  Lovering  and  Wilbur  F.  Newhall, 
who  is  the  present  superintendent,  having  held  the 
same  office  since  18G5,  with  the  exception  of  two 
intervening  years. 

This  church  continues  to  be  the  only  one  in  East 
Saugus. 

Clifton  DALE  Methopist  EriBCOPAL  Ciiuncii. — 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of  Cliflondale  was 
organized  March  20,  1856.  There  had  been  preach- 
ing, however,  a  part  of  each  Sabbath  by  Rev.  R.  W. 
Allen  during  1854  and  every  Sabbath  by  James  Blod- 
gett  during  1855. 

The  new  Society  at  first  held  its  services  in  the  un- 
finished room  in  the  school  house,  now  the  grammar 
school  room.  In  1857  a  chapel — a  plain,  but  substan- 
tial, structure — was  built,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  Blodgett,  a  local 
preacher,  who  died  a  few  years  since.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, in  turn,  by  Revs.  George  F.  Poole,  who  re- 
mained as  pastor  from  1856  to  1859 ;  Solomon  Chapin, 
1859-61 ;  John  S.  Day,  1861-63  ;  Daniel  Waite,1863- 
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66;  Frsnk  O.  MorriH,  185e-fi8i  J.  F.  naaseU,  18138- 
€9 ;  George  E.  ReeJ,  18GiV-70  ;  J.  E.  Ridiard*.  1870- 
71 ;  Joshua  Gill.  1871-72  ;  lUlph  W.  Allen,  1872-70 ; 
C.  W.  Wilder,  187.')-77;  A.  O.  Hiimiltdn,  1877-78; 
C.  M.  Meldcii,  1878-811;  W.  I'.  O.lell,  188(^83; 
George  A.  Pliinney,  lS83-gG,  [he  InUcr  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  A.  I.ittlefield,  tlie  preaent  pastor 
of  IhechiirL-h. 

This  churdi  is  llic  <lniig1)ter  of  tlie  East  Saugiu 
Methodist  Episcopnl  Church,  granddiLUghtcr  of  the 
First  MethodiaL  Epiacnpal  Church  of  Lynn,  mid 
motherof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Saugua 
Centre,  which  laller  church,  in  1877,  forineil  aaociely 
of  their  own,  and  a  year  later  built  unil  dedicated 
llioir  prcsoiil  pliici!  n{  wonihi|i. 

The  Siinduy-achool  connected  with  the  aociety  was 
fonned  in  1852  and  organized  in  1858.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  ai;hool  have  been  S.  S.  Dunn,  Hon. 
George  H.  Swietaer,  Horatio  G.  Herrick,  Mntlhew 
Rawson  and  Albert  H.  Sweelaer,  who  hulda  the  poai- 
lion  at  the  present  time.  Tlie  schofil  ia  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  its  present  ntcuiliership  being  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-sir. 

About  t]io  beginning  of  the  year  1881  the  pastor, 
Rev.  W.  P.  Odell,  conceived  the  idcii  of  building  a 
new  church,  in  which  plan  he  readily  interested  the 
membera  of  the  society,  displaying  commendable 
zeal  and  enterprise  in  the  matter.  The  plan  of  build- 
ing a  new  church  was  liiially  given  up,  and  it  was 
decided  to  remodel  the  dinjicl.  The  effort  to  aolicit 
aubscHpliona  met  with  such  sueccas  that  the  building 
committee,  consisting  of  A.  H.  Swcclacr,  J.  A.  Roil- 
din,  C.  U.  Bond,  S.  P.  Gontea  and  E.  S.  Kent,  feeling 
assured  of  sueccas,  placeil  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  W.  Rogers,  of  T.ynn,  who  aubmilted  to  the 
committee  the  plan  of  [he  present  edifice,  which  was 
accepted,  and  work  was  commenced  on  remodeling 
the  chapel  in  July,  and  was  finished  the  day  be  lb  ro 
its  dedication. 

Tlie  church  is  a  very  handsome  one,  giving  entire 
aalisfaction  to  the  people  and  being  an  ornament  to 
the  community.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  two 
hundrcti  and  twenty-five,  There  ure  two  entrances 
ill  front  l)y  large  double  doori<,  aurmounte<l  with  nciit 
pitched  roof  hoods.  The  front  giiblo  ia  ornamented 
with  tracery  of  u  pretty  pattern.  The  exterior  ia 
painted  in  aliadea  of  olive  green,  the  spire,  roofs  and 
belts  of  cut  ohinglca  around  the  tower  are  painted 
red.  The  vcatilmle,  undience-room  and  lower-room 
are  liglited  by  beautiful  stained-glasa  windows  of  a 
new  and  attractive  duaign.  The  audience-room  on 
the  main  floor  ia  entered  by  two  large  doors,  opening 
into  aislea  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  rows  of 
ash  pew»,  ritlily  upholstered,  on  cither  aide.  The 
Willis  itnd  ccilijigs  arc  tiiatily  decurnlud  with  rich 
fresco ings  of  [he  I'mnpuiian  style.  Below  tho  uudi- 
ence-roum  Is  a  vestry,  with  a  scaling  capacity  of  one 
hundred   and    tweiily-livc,   also   sti.re-rooma,   library 


The  church  is  in  a  very  pros|ierous  condition.  Roth 
church  and  Sunday-school  are  growing  rapidly.  The 
present  church  membership  (August,  1887)  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

Tms  Mbtiiopist  Ei-iscopai.  CllUItCll  IN  Sauous 
Centhe.— In  1875  a  few  Christian  men  invited  Rev. 
O.  J.  Pettcgrcw  to  assist  in  starting  a  Methodist 
mission  in  the  Centre.  A  Sunday-school  waa  fonneil ; 
also  a  Ludiea' Sewing  Circle,  and  preaching  Sunday 
ariernooiia. 

The  servicca  were  held  in  Flyo's  Hall  nt  first,  but 
this  proving  too  small  to  accommodate  ihu  people, 
a  removal  was  made  iu  September  to  "  llltcUings' 
Hull,"  ncjir  the  depuL  Mr.  Pettcgrew  contiiiucil  hia 
lubora  with  them  until  April,  18711,  when  Uvv.  J. 
Thompson  came  for  a  short  time. 

In  November,  1876,  the  society  united  themsclvea 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  CHdon- 
dale,  and  in  May,  1677,  Rev.  E.  H.  McKcuney  be- 
gan his  services  with  them,  which  continued  three 

July  23.  1877,  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  presiding 
elder  of  the  New  England  Conference,  met  with 
thirty-eight  members  of  the  society  and  orgftnUed 
them  into  a  church.  Rev,  E.  H.  McKenney  was 
made  pastor  and  all  the  usual  church  oflicers  elected, 
including  a  board  of  Inisteea.  Steps  wore  at  once 
taken  towards  the  building  of  a  chapel. 

A  lot  of  laud  on  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  Vine 
Street,  was  given  by  William  H.  Penny,  and  during 
the  winter  a  church,  thirty-two  by  fifty  feet,  waa  erec- 
ted, so  that  April  24,  1878,  it  waa  dedicated  by  ap- 
propriate services.  Rev.  V.  A.  Cooper,  of  Lynn, 
preaching  the  sermon. 

The  church  waa  placed  in  the  westerly  portion  of 
ihe  village,  so  as  better  to  accommodate  the  people 
living  in  tho  neighborhood,  including  Oaklandvide. 
Tho  following  are  the  t?onferenco  ministen  who 
have  had  charge :  April,  1880,  Rev.  CliBrlcs  M.  Mel- 
den  ;  April,  1882,  Rev.  Samuel  Plants;  April,  1883, 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Tirrill;  April,  1884,  Rev.  Webster 
Miller;  April,  1886,  R*v.  Daniel  Bicharda;  April. 
IS87,  licv.  0.  J.  Mills. 

St.  John's  Mibbion  (Saugua  Centre). — In  the 
spring  of  1883  the  dioceaan  Episcopal  miaaionory, 
Rev.  John  fi.  Ueera,  held  a  service  in  a  private  house 
in  Saugus  Centre.  A  goodly  number  of  churchmen 
were  present.  Soon  alter  this  a  modest  beginning 
waa  made  by  the  eatablisbment  of  a  Sunday-school, 
which,  in  a  few  montha,  numbered  forty  sciiolara,  and 
later  on  increased  to  seventy.  BIr.  Thomas  AaUworth 
WHS  the  finil  superintendent — an  earncat Christian  man 
— but  iu  less  than  two  yeiira  he  dieil,  uHer  a  sliort  and 
painful  illnesa.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Lymun  1''. 
Merrill,  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Maiden,  who 
continued  to  hold  this  ollice  until  a  idiort  lime  previ- 
oua    to    hit>  ordiiialiuu  ua  duui^ou  in    the  KpisiAipul 
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Church.  At  present  Mr.  Frank  Knight,  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church  of  Lynn,  is  acting  as  superintendent. 

During  the  fir^t  year  occasional  services  were  held 
in  a  hired  hall,  Rev.  Mr.  Beers  and  others  ofRciating. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Fisher, 
minister  at  St  Lake's  Church,  Linden,  added  to  his 
heavy  labor  in  his  own  parish  a  regular  Sunday  after- 
noon service  for  this  mission,  together  with  such  pas- 
toral care  as  his  time  would  allow. 

The  hall  on  Central  Street,  near  Mr.  Flye's,  was 
tastefully  fitted  up  under  his  direction ;  several  gifts 
of  church  furniture,  books  and  other  necessHry  things 
were  made,  and  the  work  continued  to  prosper  under 
the  name  of  St.  John's  Mission. 

Money  is  now  being  raised  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice,  assistance  having  been  received  from 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Lynn,  so  that  the  society  hope, 
in  less  than' a  year's  time,  to  have  a  place  of  worship 
of  their  own. 

First  CoNoREaATioNj\L  Society  of  Clifton- 
dale. — ^This  religious  society  was  organized  Novem- 
ber, 1886.  About  a  year  previous  to  its  formation 
services  were  held  in  Cliflon  Hall, preachers  beingob- 
tained  as  they  could  be  from  different  denominations. 

A  Sunday-school  was  gathered  in  connection  with 
the  society  in  April,  188G. 

About  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  society 
Rev.  Theodore  Uaven  was  culled  as  pastor,  but  he  re- 
mained only  about  two  monthH. 

Very  soon  after  Rev.  Henry  H.  Miter  wiih  cnj;«gcd 
as  pastor,  and  lias  remained  with  the  society  up  to  the 
prci^ent  time,  September  1887. 

The  society  continues  to  hold  its  services  in  Clifton 
Hall,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bond,  who  has  been 
much  interested  in  the  formation  of  this  society. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

&AVQ\:S— (Continued). 

MANUFACTURING    1NTEUK8T8,    PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

Tnm  Wflrbi-»m  FUe  ai  Eaal  Smupu—Prmtker'i  MObt^fientei  MOU— 
Nortk  SimgMa^'Mpaeoo  Bmumw  at  d^flomlnU—OroehoTf^SkM  BmrimeM 
—GraiH  JfiU  <m  BdOard  Streei— Brick  Making— Hair  Bm»imam, 

Iron  Works. — Although  iron  ore  was  first  discov- 
ered in  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  first  succes- 
ful  iron  works  were  established  in  New  England  and 
in  that  ]>ortion  of  Massachusetts  now  embraced  in 
the  township  of  Saugus.  In  1632  mention  is  made 
by  Morton  of  the  existence  of"  iron  stone"  in  New 
England,  and  in  November,  1G87,  the  Oeneral  Court 
of  Miissachusetta  granted  to  Abraham  Shaw  one-half 
of  the  benefit  of  any  "  coles  or  yron  stone  w***  shal  be 
found  ill  any  comon  ground  wch  is  in  the  countryes 
disposeing." 


Iron  ore  had  been  found  in  small  ponds  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Saugns  River  soon  after  its  set- 
tlement in  1629,  and  in  1642  specimens  of  it  were 
taken  to  London  by  Robert  Bridges,  in  the  hope  that 
a  company  might  be  formed  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron. 

This  hope  was  realized  in  the  formation  of  "The 
Company  of  Undertakers  for  the  Iron  Works,"  con- 
sisting of  eleven  English  gentlemen,  who  advanced 
£1000  to  establish  the  works.  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
had  previously  gone  to  England,  and  he  appears  to 
have  assisted  Mr.  Bridges  to  secure  the  organization 
of  the  company.  He  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, as  did  others  among  the  colonists.  Thomas 
Dexter  and  Robert  Bridges,  both  of  Lynn,  were 
among  the  original  promoters  of  the  enterprise. 

Workmen  were  brought  from  England  in  1643,  and 
the  foundry  was  erected  on  the  western  bank  of 
Snugus  River,  just  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  in  what 
iH  now  called  the  (^ntrc  of  Sjiugus,  and  still  marked 
by  the  old  banks  of  scoria,  which  have  bravely  with- 
stood all  changes.  The  village  at  the  foundry  was 
called  '*  Hammersmith,"  from  a  place  of  that  name 
in  England,  whence  came  many  of  the  workmen. 

In  1G44  and  subsequently  the  General  Court  granted 
many  special  privileges  to  the  company.  On  March 
7,  1644,  it  was  granted  three  miles  square  of  land  in 
each  of  six  places  it  might  occupy  in  the  prosecution 
of  its  business. 

On  November  13,  1644,  it  was  allowed  three  years 
"  for  yc  perfecting  of  their  worke  and  furnishing  of  ye 
country  with  all  sorts  of  barr  iron."  The  citizens 
were  granted  liberty  to  take  stock  in  the  enterprise, 
"  if  they  would  complete  the  finery  and  forge,  as  well 
as  the  furnace,  which  is  already  set  up." 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1645,  the  general  court  passed 
an  order  declaring  that  *'  ye  iron  works  is  very  suc- 
cessful (both  in  ye  richness  of  ye  ore  and  ye  goodness 
of  ye  iron),"  and  that  between  £1200  and  £1500  had 
already  been  disbursed,  "  with  which  ye  furnace  is 
built,  with  that  which  belongeth  to  it;  and  some  tuna 
of  sowe  iron  cast  in  readiness  for  ye  forge.  There 
will  be  neede  of  some  £1500  to  finish  ye  forge." 

On  the  14th  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  the  com- 
pany was  granted  still  further  privileges  by  the  Gener- 
al Court,  on  the  condition  "  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  jurisdiction  be  furnished  with  barr  iron  of  all 
sorts  for  their  use,  not  exceeding  twentye  pounds  per 
tunn,"  and  that  the  grants  of  land  already  made 
should  be  used  "  for  the  building  and  seting  up  of  six 
forges  or  furnaces,  and  not  bloomaries  onely."  The 
grant  was  confirmed  to  the  company  of  the  free  use 
of  all  materials  "  for  making  or  moulding  any  man- 
ner of  gnnnes,  potts  ami  other  cast-iron  ware." 

On  the  6tli  of  May,  1646,  Mr.  Richard  Leader,  the 
gencnd  agent  of  the  company,  who  is  described  as  a 
man  of  superior  ability,  purchased  "some  of  the 
country's  gunnes  to  melt  over  at  the  foundery."  On 
August  4,  1648,  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  from  Bos- 
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ton  to  his  son,  wlio  liiul  remofed  to  I*u(|UOil,  Ouiin., 
thuflhe  iron  work  giietli  on  with  inoro  liopo.  It 
yielJs  now  about  Beveii  ton*  per  wtck."  On  Soptinn- 
ber  30th  be  writes  agniii ;  "The  furniu'e  ruiu  vigbt 
toiia  |ior  vretik,  und  thtir  Imr  irun  la  as  gmxl  ua  S|iikii- 

Among  the  mnny  workmen  who  came  over  from 
Erighiiid  wure  RiL'hiird  I.,cuder,  alreudy  iiiciitioued, 
Iluiiry  uud  Jamea  lyeouiinl,  Henry  Siycha,  ArdiibalJ 
Andereun  and  Joseph  Joiika,  who  had  come  from 
Uauimersinith  in  Eaf^lund.  Ho  wns  it  ninchiniDt  and 
fl  mitn  of  much  bkill  and  inventive  genius,  lie  pre- 
piired  the  moulds  for  tlic  lirst  castings.  A  amiLll  iron 
pot,  holding  about  om^  ijiiurl,  was  tim  liitt  article 
ciutt,  according  to  Lewie'  lliatorf,  and  ia  »tiU  in  the 
posscaaion  of  a  lineal  ih-^condunt  of  Thoniaii  lludaon, 
who  was  the  original  owimr  oftlie  lands  on  which  the 
iron  works  were  built,  and  who  obtained  poaseaaion 
of  the  pot  iinmedialely  nftur  it  was  cast. 

Joseph  Jcnka,  who  became  the  founder  of  an  emi' 
neiit  New  England  fiiinily,  purchuaed  from  Ricliard 
Leader  oji  the  Mlh  ol  Jimunry,  1047,  the  pnvilfgo 
of  building  a  forgo  at  ihu  iron  works  for  the  manu- 
facture ol  Hcythca  ami  niiier  edge  tools. 

This  enlerpriae  was  ancccasftil. 

In  1(>5'2  he  mmle  at  Ihe  iron  works,  for  the  mint 
which  wna  that  year  estHblished  at  lioaton,  tiie  dies 
for  the  first  silver  [iicc«t  coined  in  New  England.  On 
one  aide  of  these  coins  was  tjio  imprcealon  of  ii  pino 
tree.  In  IG54  he  niiidi.-  lor  tbo  city  of  llostnn  the 
Urst  fire  engine  madu  in  America.  In  1G5.^  the  Gen- 
eral Court  grunted  bini  a  patent  for  an  improved 
scythe.  Thia  acylhe  we  understand  to  be  substan- 
tially the  one  in  present  uae,  a  great  improvement 
over  the  xhort  wide-bladud  scythe  of  English  umke. 
He  died  in  1683. 

Henry  and  James  I.ei>nard  were  also  akilled  work- 
men at  the  iron  works.  'I'liuy  and  tboir  draccndanls 
were  afterwards  co[inectcd  with  otiier  colonial  irun 
enterfirisca. 

They  had  a  brother  riiilip,  who  doea  not  appear  to 
have  lived  atSaugus. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fobes,  in  referring  (o  the  Leonard  family 
in  his  book  written  in  1703,  snya  that  "  the  circum' 
stance  of  a  family  attachment  to  the  iron  manufacture 
ia  so  well  known  as  to  render  it  a  common  oliaerva- 
tion  in  thia  part  of  the  country  (town  of  Raynhain], 
"  where  you  cim  lind  iron  works  there  you  will  lind  a 

Henry  and  James  Leonard  are  said  to  have  learned 

their  trade  at  Ponlypool,  in  Monmouthshire.  Oneor 
both  of  them  an  peri  ri  tended  the  erection  of  iron- 
works at  Braliitrci',  ill  I(i4ij.  and  also  at  Taunton,  in 
1(JD2,  and  at  Rowley,  in  lliiiS. 

Indued,  we  read  uT  many  other  iron  enterprises  by 
llicue  Lconanis  in  mnny  parts  of  our  State.  Fur  a 
hundred  years  after  Ha  settlement  Mnsanehnsctla  was 
thechief  Beat  of  the  irnii  manufacture  on  thia  conti- 
oenl.     Most  uf  ils  iioij   enterprises,  during  this  hun- 


dred yoiira,  were  bloomerios;  hut  there  wore  blnst-fur- 
iiucea  aluo,  although  the  iatlur,  us  a  rule,  produced 
only  hollow  ware  and  other  caalinga,  and  not  pig- 
iron.  During  the  ported  mentioned  Uie  iron  indus- 
try of  MiUHaclilucllit  waa  conflnuil  to  the  cast4>rii 
counties  of  the  colony,  where  bog  or  pond  area 
furniMl  almost  the  only  kinds  of  ores  obtainable. 

Hut  let  us  return  Ui  our  own  iron-works  in  Baugua. 
The  General  Court  granteil  many  privilcgiM  to  this 
iron  enterprise. 

In  l&l'l  all  engaged  therein  were  exempted  froui 
lasee  for  t«n  yean.  The  workmen  also  were  not 
liable  to  military  service.  They  gave  any  ofthcin- 
habiliinla  libci'ly  to  share  in  Ihu  work,  liy  "  h ringing 
in  within  one  year  no  less  than  £100  a  puiaon,  with 
allowance  to  the  adventnrcri,  ScC-,  for  £1000  already 
disbumed,"  if  they  would  complete  the  finery  and 
forge,  OS  well  as  the  furnace,  which  "la  already  set 
up."  Liberty  was  given  "to  make  use  of  all  yron 
Blon,  or  yron  ore,"  lo  cut  wo<h1  and  to  make  |tonda 
and  highways. 

In  Iti-IG  nrningementa  were  maile  with  Thomas 
Dexter  for  opening  a  new  water-ciiurM  and  enlarging 
the  ponit.  l^iuil  was  purchased  of  Dcxtvr  aixl  n 
new  dam  wna  erected  higher  up  the  river,  and  proh- 
ahly  very  near  the  prcaent  dam.  Thu  old  canal, 
which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  mills,  can  bo  dis- 
tinctly Been  in  places,  even  at  the  present  time. 

Tliia  now  dam  raised  the  Jlowings  of  tho  wiUcr  and 
cnua»l  damage  to  land  of  Adam  Hawkca,  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  Uiwn. 

In  l(iS2Juhn  Oillitril  was  the  new  ngDnl  at  tho 
iron-worka.  He  seoma  to  have  increased  the  height 
of  the  dam  again,  and  also  to  have  flowed  more  of 
Mr.  Hawkes'  land. 

In  10.^3  Thomaa  Savage  and  Henry  Webb,  of  Dna- 
t<m,  obtained  judgment  against  the  Iron  Oam|>any  liir 
£22)5. 

In  IIKIO  Oliver  l^irchia  succeeded  Qiirord  as  agent 
uf  lr.m-Work.1. 

From  this  time  onward  an  increased  amount  ol 
trouble  and  annoyance  attended  the  Iron  Cumuany. 
Tlicy  had  made  great  inroads  into  the  forcs'ta  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  quantities  of  charcoal  needed, 
— so  much  so,  that  fears  were  everywhere  prevalent 
that  the  wood  would  bu  cxhauatcd  and  the  country 
impoverished. 


IMils  and  li 


una  ii 


In  1(171,  during  the  night  the  dam  i 
and  the  groat  pond  emptied  of  its  water. 
caused  much  damitge. 

In  IG78  Samuel  Appleton,  Jr.,  took  possession  of 
the  Iron  Works,  by  a  grunt  in  Iho  will  of  Willimn 
I'ayne,  of  Itoaton.  It  woa  estimated  there  were  three 
thouuaiid  iLcres  of  irun  mill  land.  Mr.  Appleton  then 
owned  three-fourths  of  the  Iron  Works,  valued  at 
£1500,  but,  in  1083,  the  heirs  of  Miyor  Thomas  Sav- 
age sold  tiie  remaining  fourth  to  Mr.  Appleton,  who 
tlius  owned  the  whole  property. 
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In  1688  Mr.  Appleton  sold  the  entire  works  to 
James  Taylor,  of  Boston,  and  it  was  about  this  time 
that  they  probably  ceased  operations  entirely.  Vex- 
atious law-suils  had  much  to  do  with  hnsU^niiig  its 
cessation,  but  it  would  rather  seem  probable  that  the 
supply  of  iron-ore  had  nearly  become  exhatisted. 

From  the  foregoing  details  it  is  plainly  established 
that  the  enterprise  at  8augus  embraced  a  bhist- fur- 
nace or  **  foundery,"  and  a  refining  forge.  The  term 
**  foundery  *'  was  long  a  synonyme  for  "  furnace/' 
castings  lieing  made  directly  from  the  furnace. 

This  practice  continued  in  this  country  down  to 
almost  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  is  still 
followed  in  many  European  countries.  That  the  fur- 
nace was  in  operation  in  May,  1G45,  is  certain,  and 
that  the  forge  was  in  operation  in  September,  1G48,  is 
ecjually  certain. 

These  dates  may  l>c  accrptc<l  as  doTiiiiU^ly  deter- 
mining the  first  sufM'CKH  I'll  I  attcMiipl^  in  tliis  coiiiilry  to 
make  "sowe  iron  "  and  other  <ywliiij^  in  a  bljiHt-nir- 
nace,  and  to  make  "barriron"  in  a  rcfiiiiiig  forge 
from  "sowe  iron." 

Mill -Site  in  East  Sauouk.— In  October,  1721, 
certain  citizens  of  Lynn,  viz.,  Benjaniin  Potter,  Ja- 
cob Newhall  and  William  Curtis,  were  gra!ile<l  a 
right  to  build  a  tide-mill  at  Estst  Saugus  Bridge,  but 
these  men  failing  to  build,  the  right  was  given,  in 
1722,  to  Thomas  Cheevcr  and  lObciiczer  Mcrriain,  and 
thcyatoncu)  built  a  mill  with  two  riiii  oC  hU»iic4  for 
grinding  itorn.  This  mill  w:m  a  Hiiiall  oiie-Htory 
building  built  U]Mm  the  west  Hide  of  the  river,  and 
likely  upon  tlie  very  spot  now  occupied  by  the  south 
end  of  the  present  mill. 

Merriam  sold  to  Chcever  in  1721),  and  August  10, 
1788  Cheevcr  sold  the  pro|Kjrty  t*>  Jfisepli  (Jould  for 
six  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Goald  was  a  Quaker,  but  not  a  native  of  Lynn. 
He  was  a  prudent,  energetic  business  man.  Within 
a  few  years  after  the  purchase  he  built  for  himself, 
adjoining  the  mill,  a  two-story  dwelling-houM,  one 
room  of  which  he  occupied  for  a  small  grocery -store. 
This  dwelling-hoiuie  was  Uken  down  in  1844.  Joseph 
Qould  owned  and  occupied  the  mill  till  his  death,  in 
1774.  His  widow  continual  in  possession  up  Ui 
abimt  178/>,  when,  tlirough  neglect  Ut  make  neccMMiry 
rc|Murs,  it  became  unserviceable.  The  flood-gates  no 
longer  kept  the  water  in  the  mill-pond,  but  it  was 
allowed  to  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tide. 

This  state  of  things  cmtinuofl  for  seven  years,  un- 
til 1702,  when  the  Widow  Oonld  dlwl. 

It  was  then,  in  17'J2,  Uiat  ( Ic^irge  Mak<*pea4'^*,  K<k|., 
of  Ikjston,  br>aght  the  mill  of  the  heirs  for  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  was  an  ini|M>rtant  time  for  this 
mill  privilege.  Mr.  Makep^'U'^  ha4l  liiuiii  a  leading 
imp«>rting  merrluuit  at  IUm^Uhl  He  at  onea  tort 
down  the  old  one-«Ufry  mill,  and  in  its  \i\tu'j:  built  a 
g«»od  two-Hlory  building.  Thin  was  built  in  l7iM,  and 
comprises  nlxMJt  lwo'lbird>i  of  tin;   {tn-nejil   building. 


being  the  central  part.  In  this  mill  he  put  two  runs 
of  stones  for  grinding  corn  and  in  the  northerly  end 
two  mortars  for  grinding  snufT.  These  snufT-mortars 
were  rimmed  out  of  large  buttonwood-logs  in  their 
rude  state  with  the  bark  on. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  snufT  bnsineM  which 
has  made  Saugus  renowned. 

It  was  through  the  advice  of  Samuel  Fales  that 
Mr.  Makepeace  undertook  the  snufT  business,  which, 
in  1798,  he  transferred  to  his  nephew,  Jonathan 
Makepeace,  who  continued  it  for  aliout  fifty  years,  up 
to  1844,  making  his  snuff,  known  as  ''MAkepeaoe's 
snufT,*'  which  obtained  a  reputation  in  all  parts  of  the 
a>uiitry.  He  gave  his  constant  |>ersonal  attention  to 
the  making  of  this  snuff  from  the  very  best  of  leaf* 
tobacco,  cured  in  the  most  careful  way;  it  was  then 
ground  and  scente^l  and  put  up  in  small  wood^i  kegs, 
with  his  own  aiit^>graph  on  each.  He  was  a  rery 
incthndic'il  man,  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  gen- 
erous t^)  all  worthy  obj'x^ts,  for  many  years  a  oooaisi- 
ent  member  of  the  Meth^Klist  Cliurch,  and  respected 
by  the  entire  community.  Ue  was  more  familiarly 
known  as  Major  Makejieace. 

Chocolate  IIusinesh. — About  1790  the  chooolaie 
business  had  its  beginning  in  this  milL  Mr.  Make- 
peace at  this  time  put  on  an  addition  to  the  northerly 
end  of  the  mill  for  a  chooolate-faclory.  Another 
watcr-whccl  was  also  put  in. 

The  machinery  for  roasting,  cracking  and  fGuining 
tJH^  <'0('^>a  was  run  by  i'Mamn  from  horizonUl  sliafU. 
Th(!  iioinc;  and  din  of  such  machinery  was  inAcmMmf 
ble.  Koiij.'iinin  Bwc<;tser,  Amos  Rhodca  and  I>eaeon 
.John  Wait  were  the  first  chocolate  mannfacinrers, 
and  the  business  was  oontinned  for  many  years  by 
Mr.  Amari.'di  Cliilde. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  my  father, 
Benjamin  F.  Newhall,  Esq.^  as  printed  in  the  Ljfmm 
JUfforUr  in  his  sketches  of  Sangna : 

He  says  in  regard  to  tbm  chtteo^lt  burnt 

"  fa  ISIS  tkmimtwe  with 
ImpcttM  Ut  tim 
"TlMMUIwM^ri 


l«  f^mrnn.    Mr.  CUtSa,  «Mb 
«>fif«irMf  unUm  lari^jr  tmt^  0 
ginntmn^  tkm  •mr,mtmpi 

"  Ymry  tmm,  vWi  Mm  Mot 
»it4  C(iMnMM4  to4t»  •»  CM  M 
thrm  tM^tm,  %  rtm  td  •*«r 

'*  A  fUr  tMf  ralraM^  n 
InAm. 

MMUfCMUm  «fl«  ffc«  fnMtm^^  art 
UXkmmm.    TMiMt^M 
«tilf  Imt*  mmA  ttwr«  •• 

"  W/i^n  tift*  I 
Mif  fca^vM^  «f  n^r  art. 

H,l#f  f7««iW 

tlftcM  to  m,  ^tdUtm  mtM.  m^j  W  br  W«mi»«4.  U^  it  li» 

"TIm*  iMM  vIk'  lMk4  WW  w^»w^  i»  '^Tf  «Jb^  fmH^t^M  tkrwa*^ 
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About  1800  George  Makepeace  biiill  hiinaolf  n 
dwell ing'houae  on  Llie  north  eiilo  of  the  river,  near 
the  mill.  He  also  built  a  imnll  builtlliigfor  a  nail 
fnctory,  with  mtichiiicry  to  cut  iittits  by  linnd.  Tins 
bubiiieua  was  carried  on  for  live  or  six  yeani  very 
vigorously. 

A  mndiiiie  irne  also  put  in  for  picking  oakum,  but 
this  proved  a  I'ailiiro. 

Another  unproHtablc  expenditure  of  Mr.  Make- 
peace was  the  erection  of  a  aaw-mill  on  Ibe  north  aide 
of  the  river.  To  do  thia  he  bad  to  dig  a  channel 
across  tha  highway.  Long  after  Ihe  Baw-mill  had 
censed  to  bo  used  this  clLintici  waa  Tilted  up  by  tho 
town  of  Lynn  in  1S'*0. 

About  ISiHi  Mr.  Mak-c]icnco  lerueil  tlid  mill  prcniiscB 
toAmitriithChildH.aiid  in  1813  huHold  thu  mill  pr^ip- 
erty  lo  suid  Childa. 

In  1813  Mr.  Makepeace  removed  to  Charlcstowii, 
where  he  died  in  1820,  about  eighty  years  of  age. 

Air.  Childa  contitiiicd  the  busmcaa  at  the  mill  from 
1S0G  to  1840,  and  very  early  in  Ihia  period  he  added 
the  business  of  grinding  spicca. 

'I'liU  apicc-grinding  was  done  for  Boston  merchants, 
the  spico  being  (enniuci  out  from  tlosCou,  and  allur 
being  ground  and  put  into  barrels,  was  teamed  buck 
again. 

It  was  not  then  |>ut  iuUt  small  packages  witli  showy 
labels  aa  we  now  sec  it  on  tho  grocers'  shelves. 

In  1844  Mr.  Childii  bold  the  whole  mill  property  to 
Charlea  Swcetsor,  Esq.,  for  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Duri[ig  all  these  yearu,  with  uninterrupted  lidclity, 
.  Mr.  Junathan  Makepeace  hiul  uontiiiuod  the  anulF 
business  in  the  mill ;  hut  now  be  gave  up  the  busi- 
ness to  Mr.  S(¥eelaer,  who  took  out  the  old  snuff  ma- 
chinery and  put  in  nine  new  snutf  mortars  and  also 
new  water-wheels.  He  also  removed  the  chocolate 
machinery  and  instead  put  in  machinery  for  roasting 
and  grinding  coillc. 

Indeed,  Ihu  whole  mill  was  put  into  excellent  onler. 
Mr.  Swcelacr,  who  liveil  in  Cliftondale,  whore  was  his 
business  ullice,  carried  on  the  grinding  of  snuff  in  the 
mill,  while  ho  loused  the  rest  of  tho  mill  to  different 
parlJt^.     i''Jral  lo  Cl.iIJa  &  JLuUin,  Ihuii    (o   Ji.>9iah 


Stnrr  fur  a  short  time,  and  finally,  .lununry  1,  18^8,  to 
Herbert  U.  Newhiill,  who  liua  oonlinued  the  ipice  and 
coffee  business  up  to  tlic  prosent  time. 

Mr.  Bwcotscr  dind  in  ISCA,  but  some  years  before 
tliisho  rclinquisheil  the  BiiuirhuHinuK>t4ihiHtw<>iu>iia, 
Olmrlen  A.  and  George  11.  tiweulner,  who  did  a  wry 
large  business. 

The  mill  now,  in  1887,  is  owned  by  Charlni  A. 
SweclBor.  About  lour  yuani  ago  the  snull'  niacbuiory 
was  removed  and  the  whole  mill  has  sinee  been  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  H.  B.  Newlmll,  he  adding  to  his  hnsincss 
the  grinding  and  preparation  of  hcrha. 

Almost  while  I  um  writing,  a  firo  has  oceurrBil  in 
the  above  mill,  which  has  cauacil  its  nearly  t'>tu1  di^ 
slruction.  Very  early  Fridny  morning,  July  8, 181(7, 
n  firo  wan  diaovuri'd  in  the  southerly  und  of  the  mill 
and  suL-h  was  ils  rapid  sprund  that  tlie  whole  mill  was 
instantly  enveloped  in  ILamca. 

The  lire  department  IVoni  Lynn  resjiondwl  nt  nuc«, 
and  were  sucecssful  in  preventing  the  further  ajireatl 
of  tho  lire. 

Itut  the  mill  was  left  a  wreck;  only  its  clmrnNl 
outer  walls  are  standing.  It  was  insurvd  fur  six 
thousoml  dollars. 

Notliing  was  raved  of  the  slock  of  II.  It.  Nuw- 
hall. 

So  closes  tho  eventful  history  of  this  noted  old 
mill. 

PiiANKBIt'H  Mli:ii<. — The  present  dam  jsalmut  Hva 
rods  above  the  liH.-ality  of  the  olil  iron-works  diun. 

About  1770  KUencxor  Ilawkeu  ma<lo  a  rude  dam 
u|Min  the  site  of  the  preaont  one,  nnd  excavated,  in 
part,  the  present  canal.  Ho  built  a  grist-mill  and 
Huw-mill. 

In  17i>4  Deiijnmiu  Sweotscr  bought  the  mills  and 
property.  He  was  a  chocolate  manuriivltirer,  and  had 
earrieil  the  business  on  to  scane  exluul  with  hurso 
power,  in  a  building  near  his  residence,  whieh  stood 
iu  what  is  now  known  as  Olillondule,  an  the  Old 
Boston  Road,  where  now  stands  the  public  house 
known  aa  ''  Sunny  Side  House."  This  factory  build- 
ing was  rumoveil,  iu  1797,  into  the  Villiigo  of  I'Lust 
Saugus,  and  was  allcrwanls  owned  nnd  oci:upicd  fur 
many  yeura  by  Joualliun  Makepuitcc.  It  has  subse- 
quently been  removed  agitlu  into  I.yiiu,  and  now 
stands  on  Hawkcs  Hill,  louated  one-quarter  uf  u  mile 
east  of  the  river.  Ilut  to  return  again  to  the  mill  site. 
About  two  yearn  alter  buying,  Miyur  Bwcetacr  built  a 
new  building  for  a  chocolate-mill  about  seventy  feet 
northwest  of  the  grist-mill.  From  tliis  period,  17!W, 
he  enlarged  and  extended  his  business,  and  very  soon 
liecame  one  of  the  most  renowned  chocolate  iimkera 
in  the  country.  The  name  of  Itenjarnin  SwcclMsr 
stamped  on  every  cuke  uf  the  glossy  choculato  gaveil 
a  reputation  that  none  other  had.  About  1800 
Major  Bwectser  creeled  a  dwelling-house  north  of  tlie 
factory,  which  is  now  slandijig ;  here  he  lived  until 
lii^  death,  in  \fil\l.     Kruiu  ISlC  tu  IH'M  ILis  uhucululu 
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manufacture  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and 
the  mill  was  rented  to  William  Smith,  who  manufac- 
tured chocolate  for  Messrs.  (Jhase  Sc  Page,  of  Salem. 
During  this  time  the  chocolate  was  made  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  Spanish,  and  found  a  ready  sale  in 
the  New  Orlojins  market  and  for  export. 

From  1815  to  1822  the  grist  and  saw-mills  were 
leased  to  Robert  Eames,  who  ground  dye-woods, 
principally  cam- wood.  A  very'  large  buniness  was 
done.  About  1822,  William  Gray,  of  Boston,  other- 
wise familiarly  known  as  "  Billy  Gray,"  removed  his 
manufacture  of  duck -cloth  from  Stoneham  to  Saugus. 
He  took  the  Stoneham  factory  building  to  pieces  and 
removed  it  to  this  locality,  placing  it  between  the 
chocolate- mill  and  the  grist-mill,  and  forming  but  one 
building  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  in  length. 
The  duck  was  made  of  flax  and  hemp.  But  this 
business  lasted  only  about  one  and  a  half  years. 

In  1824  the  premises  were  leased  to  Brown  &  Bald- 
win for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  and  printing  calico. 
John  Haskins,  of  Boston,  was  soon  associated  with 
them  under  the  firm-name  of  Brown,  Baldwin  &  lias- 
kins.  A  large  amcmnt  of  money  was  expended  in 
new  building  and  further  improvements,  followed  by 
business  embarrassment  and  final  suspension  at  the 
end  of  1825. 

In  182G  the  property  passed  to  True  Sc  Brodhead, 
who  continued  the  buHincss.  They  repaired  and 
raised  the  dam,  which  led  to  tedious  lawsuits  for 
flowage  damages.  ])nring  Iho  owncrnhip  of  Messrs. 
True  (^  Urodhcad,  in  J82t),  the  Ihinnel  ni.'inufacUire 
was  begun  by  Messrs.  Brierly  &  Whitehead,  who 
leased  a  portion  of  the  old  mill.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  business  which  has  since  given  to  Saugus  a 
reputation  as  well  as  permanent  prosperity. 

In  1830  Mr.  Brodhead  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Street 
entered  the  firm  as  True  &  Street;  they  continued 
until  1832,  when  their  failure  suspended  business.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  they  built  a  large  brick  fac- 
tory, eighty -five  by  forty  feet,  and  three  stories  high, 
which  is  now  standing,  but  in  consequence  of  a  fire, 
in  1866,  tlie  upper  story  and  roof  were  removed ;  it  is 
now  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roof.  In  1834  Whit- 
well,  JSond  &  Co.  wore  the  ownern ;  they  introduced 
the  business  of  cleaning  and  assorting  wool.  In  1835 
another  change  in  ownership  took  place,  and  Messrs. 
Livermorc  &  Kendall,  of  Boston,  became  possessors 
and  managers — professedly  by  the  New  England  Wool 
Company, — the  establishment  was  known  as  Rockvillc. 
In  1836  they  removed  to  Fraraingham,  and  all  busi- 
ness at  the  mills  ceased  for  about  two  years. 

In  1838  Edward  Pranker,  Esq.,  bought  the  property 
and  rcmove<l  from  Salem,  N.  H.  The  mill  under- 
went a  thorough  renovation  and  new  machinery  was 
put  in.  Although  a  period  of  great  financial  depres- 
sion, yet  Mr.  Pranker  showed  energy  and  zeal  in  his 
business,  which  prospered  from  the  first. 

In  1846.  finding  the  old  brick  building  too  small 
for  his  increasing  business,  he  built  another  brick 


factory  adjoining  the  old  one  on  the  west,  seventy 
by  fifty  feet,  three  stories  high.  Both  factories  were 
complete,  with  six  sets  of  cards,  thirteen  jacks  and 
forty  looms.  Each  jack  carried  one  hundred  and 
eighty  spindles. 

In  1857  Mr.  Pranker  associated  with  himself  in  the 
business  his  son,  George  Pranker  and  John  Armi- 
tage,  the  new  firm  being  Edward  Pranker  &  Go. 
Frame  buildings  were  built  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road  for  wool-pulling  and  tanning  sheepskin 
pelts. 

In  1860  Mr.  Pranker  built  a  new  brick  building, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  and  two 
stories  high,  putting  in  four  sets  of  woolen  machinery. 
This  building  was  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
nearly  opposite  the  old  brick  mill,  and  extending 
northerly  almost  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Txlward  Pranker  died  in  1865.  He  was  born 
in  Wilton,  England,  in  1792;  by  occupation  he  was  a 
weaver  of  woolen  goods;  ho  came  to  America  in 
1820. 

After  Mr.  Pranker's  death  his  son  George  and  Mr. 
John  Parsons  continued  the  business  up  to  1877,  but 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  Pranker  brought  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  business  for  about  two  years. 

In  April,  1879,  six  grandchildren  of  Edward  Pran- 
ker associated  themselves  together  under  the  name  of 
the  "Pranker  Manufacturing  Company,"  and  have 
continued  the  woolen-cloth  business  up  to  the 
l)rcsent  time. 

They  have  incre^med  the  buHinc'S  each  year,  and 
have  constantly  been  adding  new  and  improved  ma- 
chinery. They  now  employ  about  one  hundred  oper- 
atives. They  manufactured  the  past  year  goods  valued 
at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  requiring  about 
four  hundred  and  filly  thousand  pounds  of  clean 
wool. 

The  principal  goods  are  all-wool  shirtings  and 
ladies'  dress-goods  and  sackings  of  all  colors  and 
shades.    Also  plain  and  twilled  flannels. 

The  fire,  in  February  1866,  damaged  the  two  brick 
mills  adjoining  each  other  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
road,  and  causetl  a  change  in  their  restoration ;  the 
older  mill  being  lowcre<l  to  two  KtorieM,  while  the 
newer  mill,  built  in  1846,  was  raised  to  a  four-story 
building;  flat  roofs  were  placed  on  both.  These  two 
buildings,  together  with  the  brick  building  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road,  containing  six  sets  of  ma- 
chinery, now  make  up  the  principal  buildings  in  use 
by  this  company, — in  all  ten  sets  of  machinery.  On  the 
east  side  of  [the  road,  opi)osite  the  oldest  mill,  they 
have  a  large  brick  steam  boiler  building,  furnishing 
steam  for  power  and  heat  for  all  the  mills,  of  about 
two  hundred  hor8e-iK)wcr.  In  1884  they  built 
a  round  brick  chimney,  one  hundred  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  adjoining  the  boiler 
building. 

Scott's  Mills. — About  1810  Joseph  Ernes,  Esq., 
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then  a  young  mnn  of  twenty -three  yenra  of  Ago, 
bought  lliig  property,  Riid  in  1811  Hniiheil  the  ilnm 
and  erected  a  two-nnU-a-litilf-Btoiy  brkk  building  f<ir 
a  morocco  anLnufiLctory  nnil  other  bUHiiioia.  In  1S13 
Mr.  Emca  put  in  n  griat-niill  with  one  run  of  Htoiies. 
At  thia  time  Robert  Eincs,  Esq.,  hia  brother,  united 
with  liim  in  huiiincda.     Tliey  did  u  proapcrous  huai' 

In  1812  a  fulling-mill  for  softening  skina  and  hides 
wna  added  to  the  catitbliahinent 

In  1817  the  griat-uiill  was  changed  into  one  for  the 
griuUing  of  <tye-atiiHii,  principally  eumwiXMl.  Tliis 
business  continued  Tor  iibuut  four  yeikM. 

Afl«r  1821  Joseiili  Ernes  continued  tlio  busincae 
hiineeir,  mnnufactiiring  kid  And  morocco,  with  tho 
grist  iinil  lulling' III  ills  niniiiiig  its  busiiiuss  cimld  bo 
obiaiueil. 

In  1S34  James  Brierly  leased  a  part  of  the  brick 
factory  for  the  inanuTucturo  of  boir  nnd  woolen  rags. 

In  lS44Mr.Eineacri.'ctod  il sawmill  upon  tbeeitst- 
cm  bank  at  the  rivur,  wliich  was  operated  for  about 

In  the  spring  of  1347  Uie  brick  factory  was  bumeil, 
with  nil  tho  stock  nnd  uiiidiinury  therein.  Thia  led 
to  the  selling  of  the  properly  by  Mr.  Emee  t«  Fraucia 
Bcott,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Salem,  in  184S,  Ho  at 
once  repaired  the  dnm,  and  erected  on  the  northwest 
aide  of  (he  river  a  lurgo  brick  factory  building,  eighty- 
five  by  fifty  feet  anil  four  stories  high,  put  in  all 
nccc£»iry  machinery,  and  commcnccil  tho  niannrac- 
turu  of  llannel.  In  1S.''>7  his  B(m.  A.  A.  Scult,  was 
taken  into  tho  buaineifii  na  a  partner,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Francis  Scott  &  Son.  In  18ti2  Mr.  Prancia 
Scott  was  thrown  from  a  cart,  severely  injured  and 
died  soon  adcr  his  injury,  since  which  time  tho  busi- 
ness has  been  carried  ou  by  his  son,  under  the  same 
style  of  firm. 

Mr.  A.  A.Scott  now  omploysaboutAfty  workmen  and 
workwomen.  He  nuinunicturea  all-wool  flannels  and 
drusagmuU.  He  niakca eight  hundred  tliousand  yards 
annually,  both  fine  and  coarse  grades,  rmgiroved 
machinery  has  been  put  in;  also  a  steam-engine  of 
eighty  horse-jiower,  with  whicii  the  factory  can  bo 
run  whenever  the  water  power  is  insulticiciit 

NouTii  SAunus. — In  1814  the  manufact4ire  of  linen 
duck  was  started  in  North  Saugus.  A  dum  wus  built 
across  the  river  at  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Nuw- 
buryport  Turnpike,  and  uiiout  a  hundrod  rods  uliuvo 
tho  bridgo  through  which  the  river  flows  under  the 
Turnpike. 

A  company  wns  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Lynn  Einen-Spiniiing  Factory  Company.  The  active 
men  in  the  cntGr|iriac  were  Joseph  U.  Newhall  and 
AmoB  Binncy,  of  Biiatmi.  A  large  thrcc-atury  frnnie 
Liiihlini;,  aitualcl  <ii>  Llic  cast  aide  of  tho  river,  wiis 
built,  but  the  pcuL'O  of  1815,  Ijigethor  with  sundry 
lawsuits  for  fluwuge  diimugo,  soon  caused  a  suspension 

111  ISlfi  Joel  Fox  iindiTtook    to  revive   tho  droop- 


ing energies  of  the  concern  by  intTO<lHcing  machinery 
for  nukking  fine  linen  cloth,  ami  uUo  shoe-thread. 
After  a  trial  of  lliroc  years  he  sold  out  nnd  removed. 
The  building  wns  divided  and  set  nit'  to  dilTerent  per- 
sons to  satisfy  their  judgment*  for  damages.  Thus 
in  ilvo  years  arose,  flourished  and  died  the  "  Liuen- 
Factory,"  so-called. 

Let  ua  leave  thia  spot  nnd  go  perhaps  a  halfn  mile 
lo  the  north,  into  the  present  village  of  North  Suu- 
gus.  Directly  opposite  to  the  school -house,  on  the 
cvsterly  side  of  the  highway,  where  now  are  found 
tho  artiliciiil  works  of  the  city  of  Lynn  fur  diverting 
the  water  of  Hawkts  Urouk  for  their  uwu  use  ;  it  wan 
hero,  on  tho  south  slope  ufabluirofland  thai  in  181(i 
Natlmniel  I'orry  built  a  large  frame  building  and  [mt 
in  muchiuury  for  spinning  and  weaving  linon,  at  the 
same  time  building  a  dam  ocroHs  the  brouk  close  by. 
In  the  same  year  (181U)  John  Clark  and  James  How- 
Ictt  purchased  land  About  ten  rinls  northwest  of  Per- 
ry's mill,  on  llawkes  Itnmk,  and  built  a  dam  and  a 
frame  building,  nnd  began  the  manufacture  of  Itiippco 
snuir. 

The  cfTort  of  Mr.  Perry  to  estid>liiih  a  linen -factory, 
ulWr  about  a  year's  laUir,  proveil  u  failure.  Mr.  Per- 
ry sold  out  to  John  GUrk  and  James  Howlett,  who  at 
uuw:  introduced  the  snulf  business  into  this  building. 
A  canal  was  dug  across  the  bluff  of  land,  about  fifteen 
rods  long,  so  that  the  water  of  both  Htrctiuis  could  bo 
connected  into  one  pond  when  noccssnry. 

Tliesnun'buaineas  continued  simie  two  years,  when 
this  ceasod  atau. 

In  1828  John  Olark,  Esq.,  put  into  the  large  build- 
ing the  necessary  machinery  for  a  grist  and  chocolatc- 
<ni11.  This  busiue^a  continued  for  about  three  years, 
when  the  whole  was  discontinued  and  ttie  duuia  re- 
moved. Hardly  a  vestige  now  remains  to  mark 
either  site. 

There  is  left  but  one  other  point  in  North  Snugus 
for  ua  til  notice  where  business  was  early  started. 

About  a  hidf  a  mile  westerly  from  thoschonl-liunsc, 
on  the  Wakefield  road,  is  situsled  an  old  mill-site,  on 
Sangns  River.  It  is  now  owned  by  Ityron  S.  Hone, 
who  has  a  aaw-mill  in  operation. 

In  1811  Dr.  John  Hart.  David  PratI,E,  Weston  nnd 
others  were  iucor|>orated  under  the  name  of  the 
"Lynn  Wire  and  Scroiv  Mauufiicturiiig  Comjiany  " 
nt  this  point;  land  wns  purchased,  the  doin  was  built 
and  a  suitable  building  erectoil  in  1812.  Although 
the  business  was  commenced  with  vigor,  yet  misfor- 
tune soon  attended  this  company,  and  failure  and  sus- 
pension followed.  From  181 G  to  1813  very  little  use 
was  made  of  the  property,  and  in  the  latter  year  it 
passed  into  the  iiosscssioii  of  John  Clark,  I'lsq.,  of 
Boston,  who  at  once  changed  its  use  into  a  snufl'-mill. 
Thia  pni'chaae  inlineneod,  in  part,  the  removal  from 
the  two  other  snuO'-mills,  before  alluded  to.  Eight 
lai^e  mortars  were  at  once  introduced  into  this  new 
mill,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  large  business. 

James  llowlell  had  charge  nnd  superiulendenco,  but 
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aderwards  bought  the  mill,  and  at  his  death  his  son, 
John  Howlett,  bought  out  the  other  heirs,  and  con- 
tinued the  snuffbusiness,  and  the  cutting oftobacco  into 
what  was  called  **  fi no-cut."  A  few  years  before  sell- 
ing the  mill  to  Mr.  Ilone,  Mr.  Uowlett  removed  the 
snuff-mortars  and  tobacco-cutter  and  put  in  instead  a 
saw  and  shingle-mill,  which  have  continued  in  op- 
eration to  the  present  time. 

Ill  1871  Mr.  John  Howlett  sold  the  mill  property 
to  Philip  P.  Hone.  At  his  death  it  passed  to  his  only 
son,  Byron  S.  Hone,  who  is  the  present  owner. 

Cliptondale  Tobacco  Business. — That  portion 
of  the  town  now  called  Cliflondale  was  formerly  for 
many  years  known  as  Sweetser's  Corner.  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  village  is  to  be  traced  to  its 
manufacture  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms,  viz., 
snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  cigars,  which 
had  its  beginning  at  the  very  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

The  pioneer  in  this  bu.siness  was  William  Swectscr, 
known  as  William  Sweetser,  Jr.  Ho  manufactured 
snuff  in  a  hand-mill  previous  to  this  century  and  sold 
his  product  principally  in  Salem  and  Marblehcad. 

Following  close  upon  Mr.  Swectser  wjw  Samuel 
Copp.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  his  mother 
wiui  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Landlord  Newball.  Hav- 
ing the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  at  an  early  ogo, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tobacconist.  During  this 
time  his  mother  n*iiiovo(l  to  SHUguH  and  resiclcd  in  the 
family  of  Jjandh)r(l  Ncwhall,  where  she  died  before  he 
reached  his  majority. 

On  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  at  once  re- 
paired to  Saugus  and  commenced  a  very  small  busi- 
ness, first  in  10:ist  Sau«^ua,  then  in  Lynn  on  Boston 
Street  near  Federal  Street,  but  hIUt  a  very  few  years 
he  removed  to  Cliftondale  built  him  a  house  and  shop 
and  married  for  his  second  wife  another  daughter  of 
William  Swectser  who  lived  close  by.  This  was  about 
1807.  Mr.  Copp's  house,  with  the  shop  a  few  feet 
west,  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  palatial 
residence  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bond. 

His  factory  was  a  two-story  frame  building  and  the 
business  then  consisted  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of 
"Fig  and  Pig-tail,"  as  they  were  then  called.  The 
upper  story  was  wholly  devoted  to  hand  labor  and 
spinning  "  pig-tail ; "  in  the  lower  story  were  stout 
wooden  screws  in  strong  oaken  frames,  where  tlie  man- 
ufactured tobacco  was  pressed  iuto  boxes  or  kegs. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Samuel  Copp  only 
one  house  existed  at  the  "  Corner; "  this  was  the  house 
of  William  Sweetser,  and  It  is  now  standing,  having 
been  owned  and  occupied  for  many  years  past  by  the 
late  Charles  M.  Bond. 

Mr.  Copp  continued  the  business  till  1820,  when  ho 
sold  out  to  Charles  Sweetser,  son  of  William  Sweet- 
ser, who  added  the  manufacture  of  cigars  known  as 
"  short  sixes ''  and  "long  nines,"  and  also  began  the 
manufacture  of  snufl*,  first  grinding  the  snuff  at  Salem 


until  1844,  when,  purchasing  the  mill-site  at  East 
Saugus,  he  removed  his  snufT-grinding  thereto.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Charles  Sweetser  greatly  enlarged 
the  business,  and  a  market  was  found  all  over  the 
United  States  and  British  provinces  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  foreign  countries. 

In  1860  Mr.  Charles  Sweetser  gave  up  the  business 
to  his  two  sons,  Charles  A.  and  George  H.  Sweetser, 
who  carried  it  on  under  the  firm-name  of  Sweetser 
Brothers. 

During  these  years  many  others  took  up  the  same 
business,  viz.,  Charles  Raddin,  who  was  an  extensive 
manufacturer,  also  S.  S.  Dunn,  Charles  M.  Bond,  Silas 
S.  Trull,  Thomas  F.  Downing,  Hiram  A.  Raddin  and 
John  M.  Raddin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  in  1861,  the  cigar 
manufacture  practically  ceased,  on  account  of  the 
Southern  market  being  lost  and  the  heavy  internal 
revenue  tax  placed  on  these  low-priced  goods.  Piiie- 
smoking  was  resorted  to. 

The  manufacture  of  snuff  continued  throughout 
and  since  the  war  with  little  variation  until  the  past 
five  years,  when  it  began  to  decrease. 

Now,  in  1887,  Joseph  A.  Raddin,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  F.  L.  &  J.  A.  Raddin,  conducts  the  business 
of  his  father  Charles,  having  also  bought  out  the 
Sweetser  Brothers*  business  in  November,  1885.  Mr. 
Uaddin's  business  is  largely  in  cut  smoking  tobacco, 
some  brands  of  which  have  become  very  popular. 

The  other  niunufacturers  of  to-day  arc  S.  8.  Trull, 
Kdward  O.  Copp,  grandson  of  Samuel  Copp,  M.  8. 
Fiske  and  Copp  &  Gibbons,  all  of  whom,  excepting 
Copp  &  Gibbons,  confine  their  business  to  cigars. 

CiiocKKRY-WAUK. — ^Tho  road  which  now  leads  from 
Cliflondale  to  Saugus  Centre,  called  Central  Street, 
soon  after  leaving  the  village  of  Cliflondale,  descends 
a  hill  and  crosses  a  swamp  or  peat  meadow.  This 
was  known  as  "  Jackson's  Meadow."  It  contains  an 
inexhaustible  quantity  of  i)eat,  which  many  years  ago 
was  utilized  by  the  inhabitants  to  a  small  extent 

Underlying  this  peat  deposit  is  a  deposit  of  very 
fine  blue  clay. 

In  1808,  or  thereabouts,  William  Jackson,  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth  and  education,  came  to  Saugus  (then 
Lynn),  and  bought  a  small  farm  at  what  is  now  Clif- 
tondale, together  with  a  part  of  the  meadow  before 

mentioned. 
He  became  aware  of  this  deposit  of  fine  clay  and 

its  adaptability  for  crockery-ware. 

The  embargo  and  War  of  1810  and  1812  coming  on 
rendered  the  importation  of  crockery  very  difficult. 
Mr.  Jackson  at  once  built  a  large  building  and  two 
smaller  ones.  He  procurc<l  the  best  luiu^hinery  and 
most  skillful  workmen  ])ossible  at  that  time,  but  he 
soon  found  out  that  the  clay  was  not  adapted  for  the 
finest  kind  of  ware,  and  so  his  manufacture  was  con- 
fined to  a  superior  kind  of  brown  and  red  earthen- 
ware. 
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ThJB  factory  woa  continued  for  about  four  jeun, 
nhon,  liecoDiing  unprolitiiblo,  it  whs  tutully  abtiQ- 
duned. 


iae  tind  progress  of 
IS  go  buck  Ui  1802, 
in  the  town  of  Lyiii 


It 


I  imw  ru|ii<lly  Kkul«:li  tliu 
e  buaincM  id  Suugua.  Let 
ur  territory  woa  includei] 
OB  in  tliia  year  tliat  Cbeii- 


vzer  OakmaD,  Esi[.,  h.  young  man  of  HCtive  buaineas 
talents,  began  the  miinurnctLire  of  alioes  on  the  nortli- 
vrn  Bide  of  our  river,  about  ten  rods  from  the  bridge, 
in  East  SnuguB.  Ho  built  iL  •mall  factory,  wliicb  be 
enlarged  in  1S07,  and  albn  built  &  new  factory  in  the 
Btiine  yeiLr,  and  again  in  1810  bo  built  a  much  larger 
factory,  coiinuctin);  it  tvilli  ii  hit)^  Imni  Kfly  fiiut 
northerly  by  a  luivcr  builJing.  At  that  time  tbiu  wiis 
undoubtedly  the  largest  ali<Je  factory  in  Lynn.  Mr. 
Oakman's  market  wim  found  largely  in  Pbiladel|]liin, 
whither  his  hIiocs  were  shipped  by  aailiiig-vea«cla 
from  BuHton,  Ilia  example  and  loal  were  coiitAgioua 
in  the  coininiinity. 

During  ibe  War  of  1812,  it  being  too  dangcroiia  to 
send  his  Hboes  to  I'hiladvlphia  by  pauket,  he  estab- 
lished a  line  of  lurgo  baggage- wagon  a,  drawn  by  alk 
lionea,  with  two  akillful  driven,  making  the  transit 
to  Philadelphia  and  back  in  about  nix  weeks'  time. 
This  was  continued  (luring  tlie  war,  although  at,  great 
eipense.  Among  his  tea niatera  were  Captain  Jacob 
Ncwhall,  Jease  Kii;e  and  <.'a[itaia  Jiicub  Itainl. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Oakinan  was  indefatigable  in 
bis  buainess,  both  at  Lynn  and  Philadal|ihia,  spend- 
ing a  part  of  hia  time  at  each  place.  He  couuieiiced, 
to  some  extent,  also  the  manufacture  of  gentlemen's 
calf  boota.  After  the  peace  of  1SI6  tlie  business  was 
not  prosecuted  with  so  nuich  vigor,  although  Mr. 
Dakman  continued  it  till  about  ISIS.  Aller  that  pe- 
riod he  closed  his  tiuaincss  here  and  removed  to  Pbil- 
udclphia  fur  a  jicrniauent  res i donee. 

This  was  a  great  detriment  to  Saugua,  fur  Kuon  the 
factory  buildings  were  cut  lip  and  removed  to  dillereiil 
parte  of  the  town  and  made  into  dwellinga.  In  those 
days  sboca  were  manufactured  very  differently  from 
what  they  are  at  this  lime.  The  leather  and  kid 
were  brought  to  the  factory  and  cut  up  in  the  rudeat 
manner,  'i'lio  u|>purH,  binding,  aoles,  thread  and 
everything  necessary  was  counted  out  to  the  work- 
man, who  took  them  away  in  a  hag  or  basket  to  hia 
liouHU  or  a  small  shop  near  the  same,  and  while  the 
women  folks  hound  the  uppers,  he  put  on  the  aoles 
and  linisbed  thcin  entirely  ready  for  market,  after 
which  he  curried  Ibcm  to  the  boss,  and  returned  home 
with  a  new  week's  work. 

After  htr.  Oakman's  rL-niova1,  the  alioe  buaincss  was 
ciirriL-d  oti  in  a  vi^ry  siii;i!l  w.iy  for  n  nninlicr  of  years, 
until  about  IM^ri.  It  wax  at  this  pi^riod  that  a  uunihcr 
of  resoluLc  and  active  young  men,  natives  of  our  town, 
took  up  the  biisincda  and  carried  it  on  with  uniform 
success.  Theae  were  Tlionins  Raddin,  Jr.,  George  W. 
Kaddin,   Sewall    ICaddui,   Jacob   Newhnil,  Jr.,  Abel 


Newlinll  and  Benjamin  F.  Newhall.  It  was  from  this 
time  until  1838  that  theae  manufacturers  did  a  large 
and  prosperous  business. 

John  W.  Ncwball  bogan  business  in  IMI ;  .Tanica 
0.  Ixickwrnal,  Levi  I).  Waldron  and  I'lekaioro  .luck- 
son  in  1842;  Charles  W.  Newhull  in  18471  Harmon 
Hall  and  Charles  K  Raddin  in  1»Q0.  Mr.  Hull  was 
asBOciated  with  John  W.  Newhull  from  18A2  to  I8A5, 
but  after  this  he  continued  tbu  businen  himself  for 
many  yearn.  But  from  lliis  time  onward  the  shoe 
business  of  Saugua  began  to  decline. 

This  was  caused  by  the  entire  revolution  of  (be 
manner  of  manufacturing  shoes.  Machinery  wim 
taking  the  place  of  hand  labor.  The  workincu  were 
c<mgrogat<Hl  together  in  large  factories  insteaii  of 
being  Mcattoi'cd  about  the  t4iwii  and  country  in  their 
little  shops. 

There  wua  an  advantage,  as  well  as  convenience,  Ut 
the  manufacturers  themaelvea  to  ho  in  a  narrow  toi-ril- 
ity.  So  our  manufacturers,  one  by  one,  began  to 
leave  ns,  removing  their  businesH  into  ihu  cuntru  of 
the  city  of  Lynn,  or  elsewhere,  so  that  at  Ibis  liuiu 
(1887)  there  ia  only  one  shoe  manufacturer,  L.  Widdo 
Collins,  doing  luisiness  in  ll^ut  Saugus.  Our  poojila, 
men  and  women,  find  their  employment  in  Lynn, 
going  down  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the 
evening,  cither  by  horse-cars  or  steam  railroad, 

Itut  we  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  shoo  hiisincss 
in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Among  liie  early  ulioo  mauufacturora  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  wo  will  mention  Uosca  Manslield,  wlio 
died  in  1806;  he  lived  in  the  Capeu  house.  Also 
his  brother,  Thomas  Manslield,  who  lived  in  the 
Adam  Ames  house,  now  owned  by  Mr,  ScotL  Also 
Richard  Manalield,  who  died  in  1824;  he  lived  on 
Main  Street,  where  Mr.  Follott  now  Uvea.  His  shop 
was  opiHiaitL'. 

In  1818  Denjamiu  llilcliings  moved  into  town  and 
eoninienc[-d  the  shoe  buaineaa,  and  continneil  in  hus- 
ineaa  until  about  1850.  Latterly  he  took  his  two  sons, 
John  B,  and  Otis  M.,  into  partnership. 

Mr.  Hitchings  at  first  lived  in  the  Davis  house,  on 
the  Cinder  Banks,  and  manufactured  there  until  he 
rcmoveil  to  hia  Ixnise,  and  shop  eonnccteil  therewith, 
on  Main  Street,  near  tlie  turnpike,  where  lie  died. 

Of  the  early  shoo  manufacturers  ftlr.  Hitt;hings 
was  by  far  the  largeat,  oflon  cmjiloying  from  forty  to 
fifty  ban  da. 

David  Newhall  and  W.  \V.  Iloardman  manufactured 
from  laaO  to  1860. 

OiisM.  Hitchings  manufactarcil  from  1840t«1872, 
employing  some  years  one  hundred  bands. 

In  18.''<2  Walton  &  VfiUon  commeuccl  the  shoo 
huaincsa,  and  continued  until  I87'J,  when  they  aidd 
out  to  Charles  S.  Hitchings,  who  rcmoveil  hia  business, 
commenced  in  18C7,  into  tbe  tbree-story  factory  on 
Central  Street,  corner  of  Pearson,  said  factory  havijig 
been  built  by  Walton  &  Wilson  In  1872,  and  occupied 
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by  tliem  up  to  1879.  Messrs.  Wnlton  &  Wilson  did  a 
large  btisiness,  ofleii  employing  as  many  as  a  hundred 
bands,  and  manufacturing  shoes  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars  yearly. 

William  T.  Ash  commenced  in  1877.  His  business 
increasing,  he  soon  removed  to  O.  M.  Hitchings'  fac- 
tory, near  the  de|>ot,  where  he  continued  until  1883, 
when  he  removed  his  whole  business  to  Lynn.  Mr. 
Ash  at  this  time  was  doing  a  good  business,  employ- 
ing some  eighty  hands. 

Cliarles  8.  Hitchings,  William  F.  Ilitchings  and 
Otis  M.  Burrill  are  now  the  only  shoe  manufacturers 
remaining  in  the  Centre.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hitchings, 
the  largest  of  the  three,  employs  from  forty  to  fifty 
hands. 

Grain-Mill.— In  1850  Benjamin  F.  Newhall  pur- 
chased the  lands  on  both  sides  of  Fox  Hill  Creek,  so- 
called,  extending  to  the  Salem  turnpike,  for  the  pur- 
]KMe  of  crmstructing  agrain-mill,  nnd  wharf  adjoining 
it  on  the  northerly  side.  The  wharf  w:ih  built  in 
1851,  and  the  earth  for  filling  was  taken  from  the 
scmthwest  side  of  lUlIard  Street,  making  now  a  part 
of  the  mill-pond.  Ballard  Street  was  built  from  the 
old  Boston  road  in  East  Saugus  to  the  Salem  turn- 
pike in  1850.  The  grain-mill  was  built  in  1852. 
From  the  time  of  its  erection  to  the  present  a  very 
large  grain  business  has  been  done  here.  And  until 
very  recently  the  grain  has  been  landc<}  in  vessels 
directly  to  the  mill,  being  rained  from  the  vessel  by  a 
large  elevator.  From  fifty  to  one  hundrod  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  have  been  ground  annually.  Since 
1864  Herbert  B.  Newhall,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  New- 
hall,  has  owned  and  run  this  mill.  During  a  few 
years  last  past  Mr.  Newhall  has  landed  his  grain  by 
railroad  at  Lynn  Common  Depot  and  carted  it  to  the 
mill,  for  the  reason  that  it  could  be  done  more  cheaply 
than  by  vessel. 

Brick-Making. — It  is  now  forty-six  years  since 
Mr.  Frederick  Stocker  began  brick-making  in  East 
Saugus,  with  his  yard  between  Winter  Street  and  the 
river.  Mr.  Stocker  usually  manufactured  from  one- 
half  million  to  a  million  bricks  annually.  About 
nineteen  yciirn  ago  he  gave  up  the  btiHincHs  t4>  his  Hon 
Frederick,  who  continues  up  to  the  present  time.  He 
makes  about  one  million  bricks  annually,  and  con- 
sumes thereby  about  four  hundred  cords  of  wood,  and 
gives  employment  to  a  dozen  men. 

As  long  ago  as  1812  Mr.  Thomas  Raddin  made 
bricks  in  a  yard  on  the  northerly  side  of  tlie  river, 
where  Mr.  T.  H.  Rhodes*  house  now  stands. 

Mr.  Hatch  also  made  bricks  in  the  same  place  in 
1859  for  about  two  years. 

From  1850  to  1860  William  M.  Newhall  also  car- 
ried on  the  brick  business  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
river,  not  far  above  the  bridge.  He  manufactured 
about  a  million  bricks  annually,  until  the  clay  was 
])ractical1y  exhausted.  From  1858  to  1860  Mr.  H. 
llurd  had  a  yard  adjoining  Mr.  NcwhalTs. 


Curled  Hair. — In  1848  Enoch  T.Kent  commenced 
the  business  of  preparing  hair  for  plastering.  He 
then  lived  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  William  A. 
Trefethen,  in  East  Saugus. 

In  1853  he  removed  to  Cliftondale,  and  took  as  a 
business  partner  S.  R.  Marvin,  when  they  enlarged 
their  business,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
yearly.  They  dissolved  partnership  in  1866,  and  in 
1873  Mr.  Kent  built  a  large  factory  in  the  Centre,  on 
what  is  known  as  Shute's  Brook  near  the  railroad 
depot.  This  factory  was  three  stories,  with  basement, 
and  was  furnished  with  steam-power,  the  brook  af- 
fording water  for  washing  and  scouring  purposes. 
Here  he  has  continued  the  business  up  to  the  present 
time,  not  only  furnishing  hair  for  plastering,  but  for 
spinning  and  saddlers'  and  upholsterers'  use.  He 
employs  about  twenty  men,  and  does  about  iifly 
thousand  dollars  business  annually.  He  ships  his 
hair  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

8  AUQU3— ( Conlinwd). 

Anchor  TViivm — lioadt  and  rb-idge$ — Itonton  Hand — Ortnt  JhrMge — Salem 
THrupikt^Newlmrgporl  J\irnpike^ltaaroatl» — JIotm  UaOroadt. 

Ancuoh  Tavern. — Very  early  in  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  probably  as  early  as  1643,  a  tavern  was 
established  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called  East 
Saugus,  on  the  road  from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  about 
half-way  between  these  two  places.  It  was  built  on 
the  Ballard  farm,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  just 
where  the  highway  turned  sharply  to  the  south. 

For  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  it  aflbrded 
shelter  for  man  and  beast,  and  became,  during  its  his- 
tory, a  famous  hostelry,  known  far  and  wide. 

Joseph  Armitage  was  its  first  landlord,  and  from 
him  it  received  the  name  of  "  The  Anchor  Tavern.** 

Governors  Endicott  and  Bradstreet  early  found  en- 
tertainment here,  as  the  court  records,  in  1669,  show 
Mr.  Arinitiigo*s  i>ctitions  for  payment  of  their  ex- 
penses for  **  bear  and  cjicks  "  (beer  and  aikes),  "  vit- 
alls,  bear  and  logen,  beare  and  wyne  att  sevrali  times." 

Mr.  Armitage  died  in  1680.  But  probably  many 
years  before  this  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Thomas 
Marshall,  who  was  the  second  landlord  and  continued 
to  keep  the  tavern  until  December  23, 1689,  the  time 
of  his  death.  Captain  Marshall  was  a  soldier  under 
Cromwell. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  landlords  succeeding 
Captain  Marshall  until  wo  come  to  Zaccheus  Nor- 
wood, who  bought  the  tavern-stand  with  the  Jhillard 
farm  in  1760.  The  house  now  was  very  famous  and 
its  patronage  very  large. 

Mr.  Norwood  die<l  in  1768,  leaving  a  widow,  who 
continued  to  keep  i\ie  \»ublic-housc.    She  allcrwards 
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married  an  eccentric  Eiij-IUliinnn,  named  JtMinli 
Martin,  who,  liy  his  liyiiocrisy,  gained  her  unectiuiia 
And  afLerwarda  led  her  a  tcrribU  life  as  Uiidlon). 

On  Muy  3ii,  1773,  Landlord  Jacob  Newhall  bocniiic 
litndloril  at  lliiu  tnvcni.  The  time  of  llio  Uovoliiliuii 
was  now  apprnadiing,  nnd  it  wag  not  lung  Uofiiru 
Landlord  Newhftll  tcmk  down  Iho  Anchor  Tuvern 
sign,  with  the  linn  nnd  unicorn, niid  iiub«tituted  in  ita 
place  the  "Rising  SuD  Tavern,"  with  a  painted  rep- 
resentation of  the  morning  sun  jiut  appearing  above 
the  horizon.  Landlord  Newhall  was  an  ardent  po- 
triot,  and  liis  iiiciins  wore  freely  spent  for  the  coun- 
try. No  one  waa  allowed  to  go  hungry  piul  Ilia 
house.  Uc  continued  its  landloni  until  about  1800, 
nnd  when  lie  left  it.  carried  hwmj  suirccly  anything 
liut  n  good  name  tu  show  fur  liis  many  yearn'  lalinr. 

U  was  ill  18U0  tliut  the  Uvern  and  the  entire  farm 
came  back  into  the  po!itiittU<i.>n  of  the  Ballard  family, 
nnd  in  lg02  Mr.  John  llallard  built  a  new  public- 
house,  about  nine  rods  Nouth  of  the  old  tavern.  This 
was  the  time  that  the  Saluni  turnpilce  was  building. 
Mr.  Dalliird  had  prevented  the  turnpike  from  being 
built  over  his  farm. 

Diiappointinent  waa  in  store  for  him  in  regard  tu 
his  new  public-houac,  for  iLa  aoon  as  the  turnpike  waa 
opened  the  travel  wus  diverted  and  theatandwasrulned. 

Joseph  Palmer  was  the  landlord  of  the  now  hotel ; 
but  he  continued  only  until  the  opening  of  the  turn- 
I»lce,  when  he  went  to  Lynn  to  tiiko  charge  of  the 
Lynn  Hotel. 

From  18ir)  to  1822  Mr.  n:Ulant  mswio  tho  hotel 
building  his  own  bomcalbiid. 

After  this  it  continued  a  checkered  career  as  a  pub- 
)ichou4o  until  187),  when  it  was  purchased  by  Wilbur 
F,  Newhall,  and  removed  a  few  hundred  feet  east, 
so  OS  to  make  room  for  a  new  dwelling. 

The  old  Anchor  Tavern  building  continued  to  stand 
(luring  tbcHC  years  of  the  new  hotel,  serving  aa  u 
farm-house,  nntil   1S.10,  when  it  was  torn  down   to 

lending  ilown  to  the  bridge. 

KoALis  AND  nniDQES.— The  old  Boston  road,  for- 
merly BO  called,  running;  through  East  Saugus  and 
Cliftondale,  was  one  of  our  earliest  roads.  It  crossed 
the  river  at  Eaat  Saugna,  ivlicro  the  upland  on  cither 
bunk  approached  so  uear  to  the  river's  edge  as  to 
leavo  but  little  salt  maruh,  Uere  was  a  natural  ford- 
ing-place  at  low  tide ;  and  it  was  hero  that  the  Uen- 
eral  Court,  June  0,  ItiSO,  ordered,  "That  those  of 
Lynn  shall  have  £50  from  the  country  towards  the 
building  ofa  cart-bridge  over  the  river  there  ;  when 
the  bridge  is  linished,  ti>  he  allowed  tlieni." 

On  petition  of  the  towci,  Oetol)cr  27,  1048,  tlie 
conrt  fni'lher  urderi:d,  "That  there  shall  from 
heiiccrortli  be  allowed  thirty  sliillinga  per  annum  out 
of  the  treasury  of  thu  county  towanis  the  niaiulon- 
c  of  the  said  bridge,  fur  which  the  inhabitiinta  of 
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This  action  was  probably  caused  liy  a  tutd  accident 
which  occurred  ut  the  bridge,  March,  1048,  to  Ed- 
mund  Ingalla,  one  of  the  Jimt  settlers,   then  uu  old 

It  would  seem  that  the  bridge  niust  have  been  de- 
cayed and  out  of  ropiir,  for  Mr,  Iiigiilla,  whilo  cross- 
ing on  horseback,  fell  Uirough  and  was  drowned.  Ilia 
hoira  rcoovorcd  from  the  ^tate  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  okurt  appropriated  at  once  twenty  pounds  more 
for  immctliatfl  repairs. 

May  2S,  I6.U,  tlie  court  ngaiii  onlcroii  tlinl  a  com- 
mittee should  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  the  County 
Court  should  apportion  the  expense  among  the  towns 
of  thocounty.  It  so  romiiined  a  county  charge  until 
a  jnint  committee  of  Lynn  ttud  Snugus,  in  18IQ, 
agreed  that  the  two  ti>wiii> "  aliull  silpiiort  aiiid  bridge 
ojually.  In  conjunction  willi  the  county." 

ThiH  bridge,  somoiimea  called  the  "  Oreal  Dridgc," 
with  ISoatfln  Street,  was  an  importiin  t  avenue  uf  cuni- 
munieatiou  lor  the  whole  county,  and  imieod  wu 
might  say  the  only  one  until  the  building  of  the 
Suiein  turnpike,  in  180:i.  Iteforu  tho  hrhlgu  was 
built  it  was  noceisary  to  make  a  lung  circuit  to 
theCmitre,  whure  was  found  the  only  safe  fordlng- 
ploeo  nt  tlie  head  of  tide  water.  This  circuit  made  At 
lenst  two  and  one-half  miles  extra  travel  up  one  side 
of  the  river  and  down  the  other. 

There  hus  be*n  some  dilTerence  of  opinion  in  re- 
l^nrd  t«  the  locnthm  of  uu  anciuni  ferry.  In  ICHU  the 
(Jeiicrul  Court  grunted  to  Uarrott  Sjienecr  "  the  furry 
lit  Iiinn  for  2  years."  The  law  nlno  regulated  the 
tolls.  It  is  generally  lUoiighl  that  tJiis  furry  was 
from  Needliam's  Landing  in  Lynn,  tu  what  is  now 
called  the  Lower  Landing,  on  Uullard  Street,  in  East 
Saugus.  In  those  days  it  und<mbtedly  was  a  great 
accommodation  to  travelers  on  foot  or  horacbauk,  and 
especially  before  the  building  of  the  bridge  at  K. 
Saugus. 

Another  very  early  ii>ad  was  from  Itnston  Htreet, 
leaving  the  siinie  iiuitr  where  the  MethoiliHt  Ohureh 
now  stands  in  Ii^iist  Saugus,  and  going  up  on  tlie 
southerly  side  of  the  river,  sulistHUtially  where  Win- 
ter Street  is  now  located;  but  when  reaching  where 
now  is  Ibu  New  Cemetery  it  buru  to  the  \ul\,  whore 
the  old  track  is  now  seen  and  can  be  truvuled,  goiug 
on  westerly  near  where  Denver  Street  now  is  to  Vine 
and  Main  Streets,  and  then  on  to  the  west  part  of 
the  town  and  to  Reading. 

Another  road  branched  off  this,  going  northerly, 
near  where  Central  8treet  now  is,  to  the  iron  works, 
and  to  the  furding'phice  across  the  river. 

The  road  from  Lynn,  now  called  Walnut  (Street, 
liodsing  ISirch  llrook,  and  on  to  North  Saugus  nnd 
Lynnlield,  is  also  a  very  ohi  road. 

It  was  near  this  road,  on  Choose  Hill,  so-ciilled,  that 
il  wiis  proposed  to  build  the  Old  Tunnel  parish 
i:hurcli,  so  us  to  ucconimoiliitu  Ihe  purisliluacrH  I'luui 
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Lynn,  Saugus  and  Lynnfield,  this  being  near  the  geo- 
graphical centre.  But  this  project  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  three  parishes  was  the  result. 

The  road  from  Jiiiicoln  Avenue,  in  OUriondale,  to 
Haugus  Centre,  now  called  Central  Street,  was  built  by 
the  t4>wn  in  1837. 

The  road  running  from  Lincoln  Avenue,  in  East 
Saugus,  to  the  Salem  turnpike,  now  called  Ballard  St, 
was  built  in  1850.  The  expense  of  its  construction 
was  borne  by  the  town  of  Saugus,  Essex  County,  the 
turnpike  corporation  and  the  owners  of  the  land.  A 
bridge  was  built  acrora  Fox  Uill  Creek.  It  gave  a 
very  convenient  and  easy  access  to  the  public  town 
landing. 

Salrm  and  Boston  Turn  pi  kk. — The  charter  for 
the  conRtrurtioti  ofthcSalctn  lurtipik<;  wiim  obUiitiofI 
in  I8()l.  Very  groat  iippoHitioti  wjim  nnulo  to  this  road 
by  the  towns  of  Daiivcrs  and  Maiden,  and  by  the 
Maiden  Bridge  corporation,  who  hud,  only  ni!ic  years 
before,  built  their  bridge  over  the  Mystic  River,  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  proposed  Chelsea  Bridge. 

This  turnpike  was  doomed  to  divert  the  great  cur- 
rent of  travel  from  the  old  Boston  road,  in  Saugus,  to 
a  passage  over  its  lonely  salt  marshes. 

But  public  utility  triumphed  over  local  interests, 
and  the  turnpike  was  built  and  opened  for  travel  from 
Salem  to  l^ynn,  .Inly  r>,  ]K(),H,  and  on  September  22, 
1803,  over  the  entire  length  to  (/lielsca. 

On  September  22,  1807,  the  turnpike  and  bridges 
were  declared  to  be  fully  finished. 

The  traffic  over  the  turnpike  constantly  increased 
up  to  1838,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
the  F^tern  Railroad,  the  stage  travel  ceased,  other 
travel  decreased,  the  tolls  were  reduced  and  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  fell  to  almost  or  quite  forty 
dollars  a  share.  This  turnpike  was  made  a  public 
highway  in  1868. 

Tub  Newburyport  Turnpike.— The  charter  for 
the  construction  of  this  turnpike  was  obtained  in  1802. 
It  was  ftnislied  almut  180r>,  and  the  cost  was  nearly 
1480,000. 

About  four  miles  of  this  turnpike  is  in  Saugus, 
passing  through  the  town  from  north  to  south.  At 
the  time  this  road  was  built  Salem  and  Newburyport 
were  rival  commercial  towns.  Salem  was  about  build- 
ing an  air-line  turnpike  to  Boston,  and  so  Newbury- 
port could  do  nothing  less. 

It  was  made  straight,  regardless  alike  of  settlements 
on  either  side,  or  of  hills  and  swamps  on  the  direct 
line.  And  allhongli  the  slircwdest  men  <»f  Newbury- 
port were  its  projectors,  yet  it  proved  from  its  comple- 
tion not  only  to  be  a  ruinous  investment,  but  a  stu- 
|>endous  folly.     Grass  soon  overgrew  its  road-bed. 

From  1840  to  1846  the  tolls  were  discontinued,  and 
the  turnpike  became  a  public  highway  in  the  several 


towns  through  which  it  passed,  making  a  heavy  bur- 
den to  many  towns,  especially  Saugus. 

Railroads. — ^The  Extern  Railroad  was  chartered 
in  18.%  and  was  opened  to  travel  in  1838.  Although 
its  route  passed  through  a  portion  of  Saugus  terri- 
tory, over  the  salt  marshes  between  Saugus  and  Chel- 
sea Rivers,  in  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the 
township,  yet  the  town  was  not  recognized  in  its  loca- 
tion and  charter. 

But  this  railroad  as  located  afforded  small  accom- 
modations to  our  citi7.ens,  who  were  still  obliged  for 
many  ye4irs  to  travel  a  distance  of  two  and  three 
miles  to  Breed's  AVharf  Depot,  in  AVest  Lynn.  A 
very  small  westerly  {>ortion  of  the  town  found  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  Melrose  nearer. 

Our  present  railroad  accommodations  with  Boston 
and  Lynn,  in  all  thirty -one  daily  trains  both  ways, 
have  not  been  obtained  witliout  long  struggles  and 
many  elnuigOH  extending  tli rough  years. 

Tlio  ejirlicst  ellorts  for  a  railroad  through  Saugus 
were  made  just  previous  to  1844. 

Benjamin  Goodrich  and  others  petitioned  for  a 
charter  from  Salem  to  lk>ston,  passing  through  South 
Dan  vers  (now  Peabody),  West  Lynn,  East  Saugus, 
Knst  Maiden  (now  Linden  and  Maplewood),  Maiden 
Centre  and  thence  into  Boston.  This  route  was  sur- 
veyed over  the  Ballard  farm  and  south  of  Baker's 
hill. 

After  two  or  three  years*  fruitless  trial  for  a  char- 
ter before  the  Fiegishilnrc  this  project  was  abandoned. 
The  Eiistern  Railroad  was  the  main  opponent. 

We  wish  to  mention  here  the  name  of  Joshua 
Webster,  FiSf].,  {is  the  man,  among  many  others,  to 
whose  untiring  energy  and  zeal  we  finally  obtained 
railroad  accommodations.  Formerly  of  Lynn,  he  at 
this  early  time  bought  a  large  farm  in  Maplewood, 
known  as  the  "  Wait  Farm,"  and  removed  thither. 
He  was  determined  to  have  a  railroad  through  his 
farm.  In  1846  he  projected  a  railroad  from  East 
Saugus  to  Maiden,  connecting  with  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad.  The  route  was  through  the  centre 
of  Saugus,  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Newbury- 
port turnpike  through  Maf)lewood  to  Maiden,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  five  miles.  In  1847  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Jjcgislature  for  a  charter.  To  opiKwe 
this  project,  the  Eastern  Railroad  brought  forward  a 
scheme  to  build  a  branch  railroad  from  Breed's 
Wharf  Depot  in  Lynn  through  East  Saugus  to  Saugus 
Centre.  A  survey  was  at  once  made  and  petitions 
presented  to  the  General  Court 

The  war  for  these  rival  routes  first  began  in  Saugus, 
and  then  in  all  its  warmth  was  carried  to  the  L^is- 
latnre.  The  Jjegislature  gave  a  charter  to  the  Maiden 
route.  Among  the  lending  men  whc»  favoriMl  this 
route  were  Joshua  Webster,  Daniel  P.  Wise,  (I.  Q. 
Hubbard,  Q.  W.  Raddin,  George  Pearson  and  Ed- 
ward Pranker.  The  company  was  soon  organized, 
and  Joshua  Webster  chosen  president.  This  was  in 
the  spring  of  1848.  In  1849  the  charter  was  amended. 
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BOHH  to  clinnge  the  locution  from  Ihe  turnpike  vnlley 
And  run  through  Cliftondftle  xnd  Liudoa  to  Ualden. 
Still  another  atep  reiniiin«l.  In  ISAO  &  riirther 
amendment  to  llio  ehartcr  wna  ohliiiiicH  to  extend  the 
brunch  froni  Ktial  Hiiugua  to  Lynn  Ounirmifi ;  thus, 
by  yearly  advances,  the  Maiden  branch  [inrty  obtained 
nil  ihey  wished;  Lynn  coiitd  be  reached  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  ItoBtun  and  Maine  Bailmnd.  Thin 
nniendmcnt  wtis  obtained  in  vpite  oC  the  greatest 
opposition  or  the  Eitstcni  Itailrond. 

The  dilBcdlt  problem  now  was  to  get  the  slock 
taken  and  to  bnild  the  road. 

It  wns  pnlilitly  staled  thai  if  the  reuidenlH  nlong 
the  route  would  take  liutT  the  slock,  tioiMO  one  Mtnod 
ready  to  tnkc  the  rcinninder.  Who  conid  this  he? 
Perba[>ii  the  Itoston  and  Maints  ICnilroiul.  U  wiu  now 
July,  IS/il.  Bomething  must  bo  done  at  once  or  the 
charter  wimUl  be  Torfcited.  A  meeting  of  the  Himre- 
holders  was  uiilled  at  the  Saugnd  Town  Hull.  Ur. 
Eklward  Ornne  roue  anil  said  he  would  lake  the  rc- 
muindcr  of  the  stock.  Itut  Hnotber  month  bniii|;1il 
new  fears  and  complications.  In  August  it  bucanie 
known  that  Mr.  Crane  bail  Hold  all  his  xtuck  lo  Ibe 
Eitatern  Railroad.  Was  thia  to  be  a  dofcut  to  the 
whole  project?  Not  so;  thanks  to  a  few  energetic 
men,  led  by  Mr.  Joshua  Webster  of  Maplewood. 
Contracts  for  its  construction  were  given  out  in  No- 
vember, tS/iLnud  the  ground  was  broken  on  Pcnninn'a 
Neck,  so-called,  iu  Saugus,  Fobniary  1852. 

[n  October  1852,  the  following  directors  were 
cbuacn  :  li.  1 1.  Iluhbard,  Jiitihua  Welwtur,  lleujamin 
F.  Newhall,  Albert  Thorndike,  Isaiab  Breei),  II.  T. 
Reed  and  Samuel  HtiDper.  (>.  G.  Hubbard  wn« 
chosen  preiidejit,  and  George  Hood  treasurer. 

In  February  18.'>4,  the  branch  was  so  far  completed 
that  an  engine  and  two  cars  were  provide<i  for  it, 
and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month  four  trains  each 
way  were  run  from  I.ynu  Common  l)upol  to  Kdgo- 
worth,  in  lilaldcii,  there  connecting  with  the  Huston 
and  Maine  Itailruiid. 

Then  one  small  cur  more  than  accommodated  all 
its  patrons.  The  experiment  of  combining  cur  and 
locomotive  was  tried.  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  mer- 
riment and  was  nick-named  the  "  Ica-kultle ; "  thlij  was 
soon  set  aside. 

The  railroad  barely  paid  its  running  expenses. 
The  F^ulern  Railroad  now  beuiuno  its  »ilu  owner, 
and  tbuy  at  ojicc  Lnill  the  two  connecting  links  nccca- 
uary  to  make  the  Branch  a  part  of  their  railroad  sys- 
tem, viz.,  a  link  IVum  Lynn  Common  Deiut  to  Breed's 
Wharf  Du(iot,  and  the  other  link  from  Maiden  Centre 
to  South  Maiden  (now  Everett).  Thus  wiu  cslah- 
lishuil,  iji  l&m,  our  railruail  facilities  sulwtantially  as 
they  exi»t  tii-cjay,  iiiily  instead  of  four  trains  we  now 
have  Hixtecii  trains  uacb  way  daily. 

Since  the  building  of  our  railroad  Maiden  has  be- 
come a  city;  ild  Icrritury  is  rapidly  Htling  up  with 
residences, so  that  the  overflow  ia  now  reachingour  town 
aiiil  orccylhiiig  bills  titir  for  a  rapid  growth  o J' •Jaugits. 


Norte  JlailroaiU. — Our  horse  railroads  be^an  by  the 
granting  of  two  charters  to  two  rival  companies  in  the 
spring  of  lii&9,  requiring  can  to  be  run  on  e*eh  by 
November  2(1,  IWiO,  on  penalty  of  loss  of  charter. 

Oucwiia  the  Lynn  and  Itcwton  Railroad,  which  built 
its  track  over  the  Salem  turnpike,  thus  running  acrom 
the  extreme  eonlherly  i>art  of  the  town  over  the  salt 
marshes.  So  far  as  the  accommixlatlon  lo  the  people 
of  SaugUH,  this  road  was  of  very  little  moment;  still, 
after  great  difBculty,  it  was  built  so  that  regular  trips 
were  commenced  over  the  turnpike  June  1, 1861,  and 
have  continued  up  lo  the  ])reHenl  time. 

The  other  wiu  Iho  Cljftondale  llor-w  lUllruad. 
JamcH  S.  Slime,  l'«>|.,  rifCharlvsluwu,  was  Ihu  prinii- 
luil  manager.  Ground  witH  bnikon  in  October,  ISfUl, 
and  Iho  work  was  put  torward  with  great  rapidity,  Mt 
ihat  by  November  20lh  the  iran  commenced  riiuuiag. 
It  was  the  iiilontion  tn  have  this  horse  railroad  run 
lliniugh  U)  Lynn,  but  Lynn  rrritsd  Ihe  Incntion,  m 
that  iu  starting-point  was  at  the  briilge  in  East  Kaiigu^, 
and  running  hi  the  ClilUuHlalD  Depot,  thence  thnmgh 
the  wooils  to  lhtiNuwhury|H>rt  tnrnjiiku,  and  so  on  to 
Roaton  via  Maiden  Itridge  and  t'bMrluilown.  Had 
ihis  road  been  permitted  to  extend  its  (rack  down  to 
the  city  of  Lynn,  il  might  have  had  a  longer  life. 

The  prinoiiuil  motive  for  ila  construction  was  Uie 
development  and  sale  of  house-lots  in  Cliftundale, 
called  the  "  Homes." 

This  land  speculation  nut  proving  a  sucitm,  and 
the  passenger  (ratHc  being  very  light,  it  was  only  a 
■piciilion  of  lime  when  it  would  lie  iddigiul  lii  stop  it* 
running. 

As  it  proved,  it  was  only  about  three  yenr*  when  it 
was  abandoned  and  the  rails  taken  up,  It  ia  now 
very  difficult  to  Rnd  any  trace  of  its  location. 

But  the  time  Bnalty  came  when  our  town  obtained 
excellent  horse  railroad  aucomniodnliunit,  which  it  now 
enjoys,  very  much  to  its  benetil  as  well  as  to  lliu  ad- 
vantage of  the  road. 

The  Lynn  and  liustou  lUilroail  extended  its  tracks 
from  Lynn  to  East  Saugus,  Ulifloiidule  and  8augus 
Centre,  and  are  now  ninninghair-hunrly  trips  through- 
out the  day  and  evening. 

The  cars  from  Lyu[i  to  East  Baiigiia  commenced 
running  June  24,  1882;  they  then  sUipjwl  al  Itallard 
Street,  but  the  rood  was  soon  extenileit  to  Cliftondale, 
and  the  can  commenced  running  June  17,  MUiR. 

The  next  year  a  branch  was  built  up  Uheatnut 
Street  and  Winter  Street  toSangua  Centre,  and  the 
cars  commenced  running  July  31,  lS8t>. 

We  are  thus  provided  with  a  horse  railroad  system 
which  will  without  donbt  long  ctmlinue. 

Sneh  is  the  unimi  of  the  industrial  pursuits  and 
business  of  Lynn  and  Saugus,  thai  it  is  a  necessity, 
and  will  add  greatly  t<i  the  developniciil  of  Iho  town. 
The  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad  is  now  building  an- 
other link  from  Cliflondale  via  Lincoln  Avenue  to 
Linden  to  nonnect  with  the  horse  railroad  from 
Maiden  to  Revere  lieach.     This  will  give  us  anOLlitit 
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connection  with  Boston,  and  also  with  Maiden,  Med- 
ford,  Melrose,  Stonehain  and  Woburn. 

This  route  is  now,  September  15,  1887,  just  opened 
for  travel. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
8  A  UQ  US— ( Coniinued). 

StkaoliH-Weitl  /^riii*  HrhtHa—lMAim*  Hemiwtrf—rmMie  Sthf»b—ntgh 
BeKofA-^rriMcipaU—Cliflnmhil*!  IJhr>irf—hy«0  I'nMie  iibrnry— D'j/liaiN 
StUton  iMtdife^AhtnuHl  IHrSaimi^  8.  of  T.—SiuuhiM  Lodge  nf  Good  T*m- 
pl«in    SnnyHii  AlMinnl  fiuniaHce  Oa. — >Virnifl  iimcI  Mfrwcrt. 

Sc'iiooiiS. —  HW  Parish  tScfiooL — The  West  Parish 
very  early  felt  their  need  of  school  privileges  for  their 
children,  and  the  people  were  not  slow  in  providing 
them. 

At  first  a  school  was  opcneil  in  some  private  dwell- 
ing, IIS  acctmimodations  <'4)uld  be  obUittiod,  hut  not 
always  in  the  same  dwelling,  and  it  was  fre<picntly 
changed  to  dilfcrent  parts  of  the  parish.  I'his  ar- 
rangement obtained  until  1775,  when  a  small  one- 
story  building  was  built  in  the  Centre,  on  the  south- 
east end  of  the  burying-ground.  This  building 
served  for  school  uses  until  July  29,  1801,  when  it 
was  sold  for  sixty-three  dollars  to  Richard  Shutc, 
who  removed  it  and  added  it  to  his  house  for  a  gro- 
cery-store, till  its  destruction  by  fire,  in  1820. 

In  the  year  1800  a  great  school-house  fever  pro- 
vailed  in  the  West  l^arish.  No  less  than  five  school- 
houses  were  petitioned  for  in  1801, — two  of  these  to 
be  at  the  "Centre,"  one  at  the  "North  End,"  one  at 
"Boardman's  End"  and  the  other  in  the  "South 
port,"  now  East  Saugus. 

The  parish  voted  but  one,  and  that  to  be  in  the 
"Centre,"  southwest  of  the  meeting-house. 

It  was  soon  built,  and  stood  near  to  William  W. 
Boardman's  house,  on  what  is  now  Main  Street. 

This  school-house  was  standing  until  very  recently, 
in  the  yard  of  William  W.  Boardman,  and  was  used 
by  him  for  many  years  as  a  shoe  manufactory.  Within 
a  few  yc4irs  it  luw  been  torn  down. 

In  1787  tlir  parish  voted  that  thirteen  families  at 
the  "  North  End  "  might  withdraw  and  make  a  new 
school  district. 

Thi<«  was  the  first  separation  in  school  matters. 

In  1800  a  school-house  (old  Rock  School-house) 
was  built  in  the  "South  part,"  now  called  East  Sau- 
gus. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  speak  of  a  private  acade- 
my which  was  started  in  our  town. 

Ladies*  Seminary, — In  January,  1821,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Emerson,  of  Beverly,  projected  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Female  Seminary  in  Saugus. 

The  parish  encouraged  the  project,  and  voted  the 
use  of  the  parsonage,  with  land  near  by,  for  a  school 
building,  which  wns  built  in  the  spring  of  1822. 

For    two    years    its    popularity    was    very   great. 


Such  numbers  of  young  ladies  flocked  to  the  institu- 
tion that  board  accommodations  could  scarcely  be 
found. 

While  the  seminary  was  in  a  successful  tide  of 
prosperity,  the  old  parish  aflairs,  now  rapidly  on  the 
wane,  considerably  revived. 

Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  was  a  very  popular  divine, 
and  supplied  the  pulpit  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  tlie  autumn  of  the 
second  year  was  a  very  sickly  season. 

The  typhoid  fever  prevailed  in  many  towns,  and 
among  these  was  Saugus. 

Several  young  ladies  of  the  seminary  died,  causing 
many  of  the  pupils  to  be  withdrawn  and  deterring 
others  from  coming,  so  that  the  school  never  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  this  unfortunate  sickness. 

Mr.  Emerson's  poor  health  obliged  him  to  leave, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1824  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Uervey  Wilbur,  who  also  supplied  the  parish  pulpit. 

But  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wilbur's  efforts  to  revive  the 
seminary  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  the  autumn 
of  1826. 

Public  Schools. — Our  town  has  always  maintained 
good  public  schools.  If  they  have  not  been  fully  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  our  neighboring  cities,  we 
have  spent  for  them  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our 
valuation.  I  notice  in  the  last  State  report  that  of 
the  thirty-five  towns  and  cities  in  Essex  County, 
Saugus  is  the  eighth  in  the  percentage  of  valuation 
expended  for  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  our  town  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  divided  as  follows: 

Ward  1,  North  Saugns 26 

**      2,  Centre  Sangne 176 

••      3,  aiftondale 167 

*'      4,  East  Saugus 128 

**     6,  Oaklaodvale 28 

Total 624 

There  are  thirteen  schools ;  the  two  at  North  Sau- 
gus and  Oaklandvale  are  mixed  schools,  but  those  in 
the  other  wards  are  arrangnl  into  three  and  four 
grades. 

In  these  schools  there  are  five  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils. 

Our  High  School  had  its  beginning  in  April,  1872. 
Since  1876  it  has  gathered  in  rooms  fitted  up  for  its 
use  in  the  new  Town  Hall.  It  has  a  three  years' 
course  of  study,  including  Latin  and  French. 

Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates. 

There  are  now  about  forty-five  pupils  in  this 
school. 

It  has  had  six  principals  since  its  commencement. 
Mrs.  Frances  II.  Newhall  served  from  1872  to  1870  ; 
Mr.  James  B.  Atwood  a  few  miniths  in  1875;  Mr.  F. 
W.  Eveleth  from  October,  1875  to  1879.  lie  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lord  for  one  year,  then  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smart  for  two  years,  up  to  1881. 


niSTORT  OF  ESSEX  OOONTT,  HASSAOnUSBTTS. 


The  present  principal,  Mr.  Wilbur  P.  OiUelte,  look 
charge  in  April,  IS81. 

Ci.iFTONDAi.E  IjIHkauv. — About  two  ycitra  agon 
library  aasociatioti  wns  rormed  in  OlilViiidule,  .iiid  ia 

huiidroii  vn1iiiiu». 

Fbee  Public  Liiikary.— Tliia  luHt  Hprliig  (1S8T) 
a  free  public  library  waa  starled  by  privnle  xiibcrip- 
tions  from  nil  pftrU  of  tlic  town, 

The  town  has  rurnislicil  aiiil  flttcil  iij>  a,  room  in 
the  Towu  Hull  fur  ita  uao. 

About  l.hirl«en  hiiii<]ru<l  vnliimua  huvc  iilrcnily  brrn 
piirdiuseil  uikI  cnriirully  uitalogueil. 

Il  will  be  opisneil  llii«  aulumn,  M^ntl  it  ia  hiipat  tliMl 
it  will  form  a  wiirlliy  iiutleua  of  a  large  anO  peniia- 
Deut  public  libriLry. 

The  Wim.iam  SirrrnN  Loikje  of  Fakr  and 
ACCBPTICU  MiUiONH  wiks  iriHtituted  in  18*16.  Its  loilge- 
room  ia  now  in  East  Saugua,  in  Hr.Siason'a  building, 
on  Franklin  8.|nartt.     It  iir>w  Itax  RevuoLyllve  mcin- 


TrE  ABOUflETT   DlVIHlOK,  No.  10,  SOKB  OP  Tku- 

FRRANRE,  wos  organizi'il  in  ISfiO.  It  now  h us  forty 
members,  anil  IioIiIb  iU  nicelingn  itl  the  Town  Hull 
every  fortnight. 


The  SirNsiuNG 
pi.ARs  wuH  orguiii 
menitierB,  and  mee 


.t  lb  I 


,  No.  Ill,  OF  Goon  Tu^ 
1679.  U  has  about  sixl 
a  Town  Hall  every  week. 


The  Sahuus  Mlituai.  Ii'ihe  iNtiUKANOHCuMi'AHV 
wan  iiicorporiiLcd  February,  ItViS,  nnd  uommenucil 
LuHJniaH  the  followipig  April. 

OoMJuniln  F.  Newbidl,  r.-Mi.,  wna  the  originnlnr  of 
tliJH  (uiinpuMy,  iukI  iL  wiiH  lliniiigli  hia  energy  un<l  re- 
gard for  llic  public  welfare  thai  the  company  Uuk  hud 
Bu  prosperous  a  career.  Tlie  community  At  Ihnt  time 
■wiut  pi>orly  proviJeil  with  insurance,  its  coat  being  so 
great  rroni  the  heavy  osHesamenta  of  compnniea  lo- 
cated in  other  States  parlicularly. 

Ill  forming  this  cninpauy  Mr.  Newhall  deleraiincil 
to  provide  purely  uiutuul  insurance,  rocuiving  nii  cuhIi 
premium  in  advance,  but  only  notes  to  be  ustieascd 
BUniciently  to  pcy  the   losses   and   expenses  us   they 

He  WAS  chosen  Its  secretary  and   treasurer,  anil  liil- 
ward  Pranker  its  preaiilent. 
Its  office  was,  anil  coix.innes  to  bo,  in    lilaat  Hau- 

gUH. 

Oil  the  rcsiginilion  of  F.dmird  Franker,  in  ISTiS, 
Hon.  Ilariiion  Halt  was  eleclcil  Itn  second  president 
and  Inis  continued  tn  Tilt  that  oflico  up  to  the  prcaciit 
time. 

Mr.  Newhall  being  severely  atllicted  with  rheuma- 
tism, was   obliged   lo  rusign  in   the  summer  of  IStil, 


when  his  sod,  Wilbur  F.  Newhall,  Esii.,  was  chosen 
secretary  and  treasurer,  which  oflicea  he  now  nils. 

On  April  1,  I8<'i3,  the  company  hud  (S1'2.500  of 
properly  insured.  In  ISfiS  it  hud  |2,20g,U(U3.  On 
April  1, 1S8T,  it  had  ti2,8B9,300. 

It  hfut  paid  out  for  liii«ei  during  these  ttiirly-five 
years  «;i(i,S28. 

|ly  ilB  |>riidonlmidcoiisorvAllvc  ummtgemunl  Jlhns 
nnl  only  provided  insurance  at  a  very  ainull  ciwt  ti  its 
mcmliera,  but  at  the  anmc  time  has  given  them  a 
strong  and  reliable  company,  which  ho^  earned  for 
ibicir  the  conUdcnce  of  the  public. 

AiiKIRiii.i'UKAi.. — As  our  fanning  interests  areeou- 
HldoraUle,  I  will  give  a  list  nf  our  fiirma,  with  a  fuw 
■tddllional  items. 

NorlA  SauguM. — Louis  P.  Hawkes,  38  Hurea  of  lillugti, 
47  acrea  pasture,  21  cows  and  A  lioraea.  He  also  has 
tt  Inrge  silo. 

Snmuel  Hawkes,  13  acres  of  tillage  and  10  uerea  of 
cmii berry  meadow. 

Heira  of  Richard   Hawkes,  2li  acre*  tillage  and  9 

These  three  riirms  form  a  portion  of  the  original 
farm  of  Adam  Hawkes,  settled  in  1634,  and  have  con- 
tinued down  in  an  unbroken  line   from  their  nnres- 

Ityron  S.  Hone,  M  Hen's  tillage,  114  arrei  pnsCnrc, 
42  cows  and  4  horsea. 

Henry  F..  Hone,  4  acres  tillage,  32  acres  pasture, 
7  cows  and  two  lioi'ses. 

Joshun  H.  Oobiirn,  20  acres  tillage,  15  cows  nod  2 

Heins  of  George  W.  Ilutterfield,  10  acres  Lilhige,  20 
cows  and  4  horses. 

Flijah  0.  Wilxon,  (i  acres  lilhigc  and  23  pusture, 

Francis  M,  Avery,  15  aerus  lillngo  ami  1)  cows. 

These  farms  furnish  chiolly  milb  and  hay. 

(taiiiindiiite.—Arluuioa  RdinunilM,  9  acres  tillage 
and  a  cows. 

tiumuelBiniinonH,GO  acres  and  laiinrses;  this  is  the 
I^tt  Eilmnnils  furm,  nnd  is  nnw  used  ns  u  veterinary 

llcira  of  Na(li.in    Hawkes,  4  ar.n-a  tillage  and   3 

1':.  W.  Ihistwick,  28  acres  tillage. 

J.  M.  Hull,  farm  owned  by  J.  J.  /.cigler,  ir>  oi^res; 
tliia  is  a  veterinary  ritrm. 

E.  W.  Saunders,  38  acres  tillage,  17  acres  pasture. 
Mr.  I^aunders  came  here  in  IHTiO,  cleureil  his  luml,  built 
hini  an  elegant  residence  and  has  laidoutliis  grounds 
into  lawns,  tillage,  shrubbery  and  foreat,  so  as  to  re- 
semble an  Mnglieh  park,  presenting  to  ns  an  elegance 
of  landacajio  rarely  found. 

The  long  avenue,  ahut  in  on  either  side  by  lull 
evergreen  trees,  is  of  wonderful  beauty.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders has  expended  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars 
on  this  place. 

A  ride  ttiruugh  l\itrtv  grounds  will  well  rvftaj  one. 


Ijowell  Howard,  5  acres  tillage  and  2  cows. 

Elbridge  S.  Uphaniy  8  acres  tillage,  8  cows  and  2 
liorscs. 

Isaiah  Tiongfcllow,  10  acrt^  tillage  and  4  cow8. 

Tlicse  last  tlirce  farmers  give  attention  to  straw- 
berry culture,  and  furnish  great  quantities  for  the 
market. 

John  Gillon,  13  acres  tillage. 

Arthur  Watson,  10  acres  tillage,  20  acres  pasture 
and  9  cows. 

J.  Jicnry  Howard,  8  acres  tillage  and  8  cows. 

Saugiis  Centre, — The  Town  Farm,  40  acres  tillage 
and  18  cows. 

William  H.  Penny,  20  acres  tillage,  39  acres  pas- 
ture, 30  cows  and  2  horses. 

John  M.  Berritt,  10  acres  tillage,  15  acres  pasture 
and  4  cows. 

Lewis  J.  Austin,  7  acres  tillage,  14  cows  and  2 
horaes. 

Charles  M.  Ames,  11  acres  tillage  and  5  cows. 

Heirs  of  Samuel  A.  Parker,  12  acres  tillage. 

Harrison  Wilson,  10  acres  tillage,  7  cows  and  2 
horses. 

William  Fairchild,  9  acres  tillage  and  2  cows. 

ClifUmdale. — Walter  V.  Hawkes,  10  acres  tillage 
and  2  green -houses. 

George  N.  Miller,  24  acres  tillage,  10  cows  and  5 
horses.     He  bought  this  farm  in  1870. 

A.  A  J.  U.  Hatch,  20  acres  tillage,  10  cows  and  r» 
horses. 

George  W.  Winslow,  19  acres  tillage,  7  cows  and  2 
horses. 

These  last  four  farms  are  largely  for  market-gar- 
dening for  Boston  and  Lynn. 

East Saugns. — William  A.  Trefethcn,  9  acres  til- 
lage, 10  acres  pasture,  2  cows  and  2  horses. 

John  W.  Blodgett,  31  acres  tillage,  W  acres  pas- 
ture, 22  cows  and  G  horses. 

Mr.  Blotlgett  runs  his  farm  for  market-gardening 
almost  entirely.     He  has  owned  it  since  1854. 

Charles  H.  Libbey,  7  acres  tillage,  3  cows  and  2 
horses. 

Frederick  Stocker,  30  acres  til  luge,  3  cows  and  12 
horses. 

Henry  W.  A  A.  Dudley  Johnson,  48  acres  tillage, 
34  acres  pasture,  15  cows  and  3  horses. 


and  sixty-three  men  enlisted,  and  of  these,  eight 
served  in  the  navy. 

The  larger  number  of  these  were  in  the  Seventeenth 
:itid  F<»rtiuth  Massachusetts  Itcgimonts. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  soldiers: 


CHAPTER    XXXI 


S  A  VQ  US  -( Continued). 


MILITARY   UKCOUI). 


In  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion  our  town  nobly 
showed  its  patriotism  by  an  early  and  prompt  response 
to  the  country's  call  for  volunteers..    One  hundred 


BinMley  1*.  CJailfuitl. 
Abel  Wilnoii. 
Jmm  Hitch  iiig*. 
WillarJ  Eiliiiitndii. 
Ihivid  II.  Chcever. 
.tolin  II.  If.  WiiwMi. 
(Scorgn  II.  l*«iiiiQy. 
.lunuiili  W.  Kljo. 
William  diambera. 
William  Noble. 
Kdiriii  A.  Rml. 
John  r.  Oarlton. 
Nathan  J.  Tlioma. 
CliarlefA.  Newhail. 
Thomaa  IfcUowfll. 
KdwartI  llitchlnge. 
William  M.  Btocker. 
Ooiirgo  II.  MrClarj. 
Warren  P.  <)o|»p. 
liimiii  II.  Nnwhall. 
(.1iarlt>M  l«\  Vvnmm. 
Joiwpli  Newhail. 
Kim>pe  R.  Nowhall. 
Joeeph  WIggin. 
Henry  Baker. 
Tliuniiui  Twimleii. 
Imiir  I'crkins. 
Daniel  Kiddor. 
.ImIiu  W.  Uowlolt. 
Janiee  (!liarlt<>n. 
OHvor  F.  ClilhlH. 
Tliotntt.s  (Sildions. 
IMilIlp  F.  Floyd. 
William  U.  Fuller. 
William  S.  Copp. 
Man*U(i  M.  Hnllivan. 
CJeorgnA.  BfnnRfield. 
Abijali  S.  Iktardinnn. 
Klinha  HniRg. 
Cliarlf!!!  (MgiMwl. 
liiirvnMi  MauMnfld. 
Wiiliniii  II.  Uirh. 
K.  llirrlNTf  Diiwning. 
KmiM'is  II  l)i/A*r. 
K«lwanl  A.  JefTeni. 
Ihuhc  U.  Schnnnld. 
Kotiert  Harrison. 
John  f<.  AudrewM. 
Ilfnry  I*.  Nichoin. 
Tliomna  Florence. 
ThffKloro  HoughUm. 
Elliott  W.  Oliver. 
Renben  R.  rrince. 
Jarob  E.  Newhail. 
Uei^.  N.  Trefelbon. 
Wesley  Stocker. 
David  Brier  ley. 
William  Murray. 
Uewrgn  W.  Fairbanks. 
William  H.  a>|>ti. 
William  K.  Gabriel. 
(!tiarli-8  11.  Maitsflnld. 
Freileric.k  l>earb«>rii. 
Benjamin  lloman. 
Wilianl  ICilmaiHlH. 
Qeorge  V.  C!!arleton. 
Willinm  llalliday. 
Stiles  F.  Sherman. 
Samuel  A.  CJuilford. 


Noah  0.  llarriman. 
Charles  A.  Kidder, 
cniaries  W.  Sweatier. 
William  T.  Ash. 
Blmsley  P.  aallford,  Jr. 
Jamnt  Roots,  Jr. 
lleorge  IkIcA Ulster. 
Ihiniol  Flye. 
William  L.  Stocker. 
Reuben  R.  Goatet. 
John  II.  Copp. 
Saninel  T.  Langley. 
Wataon  J.  Thoma. 
Jolin  W.  Seward. 
John  II.  Twisden. 
M.  Porter  Newhail. 
John  II.  Hone. 
John  IViwers. 
Bdwanl  Ctmrlton. 
Ueorgn  Chllda. 
James  llerk. 
Charies  II.  WilliMns. 
John  A.  Whittemore. 
Kenedy  McBlroy. 
Aagttstns  W.  Bmoo. 
Bei\)amin  R.  Morgan. 
John  K.  Stocker. 
A.  James  l*arker. 
Otis  A.  Foster. 
Kdwin  Maiisneld. 
James  A.  Parker. 
Hteidieii  Stack  polo. 
CliariM  Walwick. 
Charles  A.  Hobba. 
George  H.  Newhail. 
Elbridge  8.  Upham. 
Thomas  Twimlen,  Jr. 
James  lOalon. 
Henry  Kidder. 
John  Timony. 
William  Clieney. 
Benjamin  P.  Oimtes. 
William  II.  Amerigo. 
<;corge  S.  Wiiliama. 
Frederick  A.  Trefethen. 
Tristam  Goodale. 
II.  Clay  Cross. 
James  R.  Goodwin 
Jamea  Hughen. 
William  J.  Iiove. 
Porter  Newlmll. 
Walter  R.  Rhodes. 
Alfred  B.  Roots. 
William  rkk. 
Frederick  Lewis. 
Marcus  H.  Sullivan. 
Moses  SpofTord. 
Willaid  W.  BurUnk. 
William  Blancliard. 
Charies  8.  Hicks. 
Moaes  K.  McAI|)ina. 
James  It.  Pike, 
ttcorgo  (Jsmpliell. 
Harrison  K.  Stocker. 
William  C.  Ricbanls. 
William  W.  Brown. 
liUthnr  Hairinmn. 
Charles  Blaloney. 
John  A.  Whittemore. 


Those  whose  iiiimfs  di>  nol  npprur  on  tlie  iiliov« 
list  were  creilitcil  U>  soiiii;  <itlii>r  town  or  SUiUi. 

Among  tlicec  soMioiii,  Horving  M  ttioy  ilid  Iti  n 
grent  inuiiy  dillcreiit  rugiiiiciita  Anil  in  ulnimt  cvrry 
arm  of  the  service,  striingB  ub  it  may  Micm,  ycl  wo 
cannot  certainly  niimc  any  who  were  killeil  in  baUle, 
although  many  were  aeiiuualy  woiinOcd,  BOtno  to  die 
from  tlicne  woumlH,  iin<l  si)mu  IVoni  (!X|>osnre  ami 
disciiflo  in  tho  HurviiT. 

Sonic  few  were  nniieeoiiiited  for. 

Tlicir  linivo  ilcutUnml  |miriotic  servii^n  nru  ri^eor>l<'il 
on  a  more  eiuluring  tiihlii  tlian  any  earilily  iioroll, 
and  our  town  feels  proml  of  the  nien  wiio  hore  lier 
eacutcUeon  tlirough  the  War  of  the  Sou t hum  Rebel- 

The  veterans  of  SiiugiM.  in  June,  1809,  orgnniieil 
as  the  Oaieral  E.  II',  Jlhds  Pott  95.  Orand  Jcnty  of 
Iht  Jlt^iubtie,  with  Charles  A.  Ncwimll  us  their  drat 
Cninniandcr. 

The  )ii)Ht  held  tlicir  iiiictingii  ill  first  in  the  ul<I 
Town  Hall,  aflerwarils  in  l-'lye's  Hull,  and  later  in 
wTown  Hall,  until  ihey  moved  into  their  own 


vlmtlii 


Their  new  building  is  Hitualeil  near  the  ntilroatl 
dciMit,  ami  was  jiurehasuil  of  William  T.  Ash  in  the 
early  |inrt  of  1880.  The  Iniilding  wu  remodeled  unil 
an  uascinbly  room  fortliu  I'uut  provided  in  the  second 
story  of  ample  dimetiaiiiiis,  ami  elegantly  Alrnisheil 
throughout. 

The  Post  is  now  ia  a  very  proe|iemu8  condition, 
having  a  member»lii|i  or  some  sixty,  owning  their 
building  and  having  nearly  a  I hnusund  dollars  in  their 
relief  fund. 


BIOGRAI'IIIOAL. 


Henjiimin  Franklin  Neivhall  was  born  April  2fl, 
1802.  His  father  was  Jacob,  son  of  Landlord  Jacob 
Nawhall.  His  mother  wa.'t  Abigail,  daughter  <if  Wil- 
liam and  Hiith  Makepeace,  of  Norton,  Maw. 

She  WHS  a  woman  of  iinble  presence,  of  exemplary 
Christian  character,  pioiia  without  ostentation,  and 
Jevoteil  to  her  family,  ivhich  consisted  of  three  sons 
and  Hve  daughters,  for  wliuin  she  hihnrcd  day  and 
night  anil  lived  to  see  hur  ]iraycrs  anawereil  in  their 
behalf. 

Jtenjamin  Franklin  wjis  her  first-horn  chilil,  and  so 
very  naturally  upon  him  fell  early  the  burdens  of  the 
family.     I'aaatonately  di-vuted  to  bis  mother,  be  gave 


his  whole  energies  to  her  acsiatance  in  the  aupport  of 
the  family,  the  father  being  of  little  help  the  greater 
[lart  of  the  lime. 

Brought  up  in  a  tavern  in  his  earliest  years,  he  wns 
ex]>Dsed  togreat  temptation.  In  his  AUtobiugra|diy 
he  thus  Hpeaka  of  these  days  anil  expcrienceH : 
'-  What  saved  me  God  only  knows.  lint  1  was 
savoil.  I  remember  1  always  resisted,  anil  ollen  heard 
the  exclamation, '  What  ails  the  child  that  he  will  not 
driuk  ! '  Some  spiritual  guardian  wiia  about  me  to 
watch  roy  infantile  fnotateps  and  keep  me  in  the  path 
of  rectitude."  Alter  writing  of  the  many  beautiea 
of  Ilia  hirth-place,  he  speaks  of  his  mother  thna  : 
"And  betlvr  still,  the  glowing  vision  of  that  angel 
every  day  Mipplied  my  infant  wiuita,  uml 
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He  wrllea  again,  "  How  well  do  I  remember.  In  ihi- 
lata  hours  of  the  night,  when  her  hiialMind  was  auav 
and  her  dear  ones  were  sleeping,  that  she  would  cnme 
Ui  my  bedside  and,  kneeling  with  overllnwiiig  heart, 
pour  out  her  soul  in  prayer  that  God  would  preserve 
ber  darling  boy  from  tho  snares  so  thick  iironnd  bim. 
aim  thought  1  WHH  ualecp,  but  1  was  awake  and  still, 
and  the  silent  tear  moistened  my  young  cheek,  and  I 
vowed  before  God  that  a  mother's  prayers  should  nut 
be  in  vain,  How  often  ahe  kneeled  at  ray  bedside 
when  I  was  asleep  I  know  not,  no  doubt  often." 
Again  ho  writes,  "  My  mother,  in  her  extreme  nnxicLy 
for  my  welfare,  never  tircil  in  giving  me  good  advice. 
tihe  felt  that  there  waa  great  danger  of  my  giving 
way  to  the  use  of  the  dreadful  cup,  and  so  there  waa." 

Again  he  writes,  "When  about  lour  yeara  of  age 
my  mother  had  bought  me  some  picture  books,  anil 
she  commenced  learning  me  to  read.  About  the  same 
time  the  school-bouse,  allerwarila  callol  the  ''  [t<ick," 
waa  in  pmcetia  nrbnildiiig.  My  nmthcr  Itaik  me  inti) 
it  one  pleaaiint  summer's  eve,  and,  [minting  imt  lome 
the  aaiallesl  and  lowest  seat,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
'there,  my  son,  ia  your  seat.'  This  ia  a  few  days  I 
found  to  be  literally  true,  for  on  my  Hrsl  entrance 
into  the  school  I  was  api>ointed  to  the  little  seat." 

It  was  here  that  he  attended  school  during  its  un- 
certain seasioDs,  until  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

It  was  at  thiH  early  age,  in  the  autumn  before  lie 
waa  rnurlcen,  that  he  commenced  work  for  Mr. 
Uhilda  in  the  chocotale  mill,  onen  working  day  and 

He  writes  again  in  his  autobiography,  "I  could 
scarcely  endure  it.  I  sonictinies  declared,  '  this  shall 
he  my  last  night; '  but  when  the  beautiful  snn  shone 
in  the  nmrning  I  felt  better  and  was  encouraged  to 
go  on.  t  hated  shoemakingand  waa  yotdelerinincd  to 
earn  aomething  for  my  mother.  If  I  could  earn  eighty- 
three  cenia  a  day  for  work  night  and  day  it  waa  to 
me  a  great  sum.  But  with  all  the  hard  work  and 
suirering  1  got  through  my  first  winter  in  the  mill. 
How  I  bore  the  fatigue  Ood  only  knows.  Some  un- 
seen band  supported  me,  and  when  I  waa  just  on  the 
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point  of  giving  up  several  times  some  impulse  of 
mine  forbade  it.    God  helped  me/' 

Such  were  his  early  labors  that  it  might  almost  be 
said  he  had  no  boyhood,  so  early  was  the  yoke  fitted 
to  his  youthful  shoulders.  Hut  he  bore  it  with  cour- 
age. He  writes,  "  When  I  had  nothing  to  do  I  could 
read,  and  used  always  to  keep  a  book  in  the  mill 
always  ready."  He  soon  also  engaged  in  teaming  for 
Mr.  Childs.  He  writes  of  himself  when  eighteen  years 
old,  "I  had  HO  much  per  day  for  driving  the  team 
and  twenty- five  cents  to  buy  me  a  dinner.  I  always 
managed  to  carry  my  dinner,  and  thus  save  and  lay 
up  twenty-five  cents.  This  I  continued  for  two  years  or 
more.  I  generally  took  my  book  with  me  and  studied 
while  I  was  driving;  so  I  turned  my  labor  into 
amusement.*'  Of  this  same  period  he  writes,  "  This 
season  I  found  religious  impressions  growing  more 
and  more  in  my  mind.  I  felt  more  and  more  the 
need  of  Divine  Rtrcngtli  to  enable  me  to  resist  ftnc- 
ccsMfully  the  evil  toniptulionH  of  the  world.  J  read 
the  Hible,  prayed  often  and  frequently  went  to  meet- 
ing. I  began  to  hear  with  new  cars,  because  I  felt  an 
interest  in  the  subject  preached.  Night  and  day  re- 
ligious matters  were  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  wjih  look- 
ing forward  to  a  period  of  church  menibcrship  as  a 
kind  of  bulwark  of  defense." 

He  identified  himself  at  once  with  the  Methodists 
and  labored  zealously  with  them.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  the 
|)ond  at  Melrose. 

He  wiis  now  making  his  plans  for  more  schooling, 
just  as  soon  as  lie  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  for 
tbis  object  lie  laid  some  money  aside  until  he  had  one 
hundred  ainl  seventy  dollars.  He  reached  his  free- 
dom year,  and  away  hcr/ent  to  New  Market  Aca<lemy, 
in  New  llainpKliiro.  We  wIhIi  w<;  had  Kpaco  to  give 
his  account  of  his  start  in  the  sUige.  He  says  of  his 
studies:  "I  pored  into  the  grammar  with  all  my 
energy,  but  it  was  all  darkness  to  me;  F  knew  nothing 
about  it.  My  l>oyhood's  studies  of  grammar  were  but 
a  parrot  performance,  as  I  now  found  by  experience. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  for  some  one  to  explain 
to  mo  the  first  principles,  and  know  the  meaning  of 
tlie  Parts  of  Speech.  Hut  1  had  no  one  and  so  1 
delved  alone.  I  read  and  then  thought,  meditated 
and  then  studied.  One  night,  while  I  was  trying  to 
penetrate  its  mysteries,  1  insUuitly  saw  it  all  clearly. 
As  the  sun  suddenly  bursts  through  the  obscuring 
clouds  and  shines  upon  the  earth,  so  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  burst  suddenly  on  my  mind.  I  saw 
it  all  in  a  glance,  simple  as  my  A,  H,  C.  I  could  piuis 
the  most  dilficiilt  passages  iiiKtaiitly."  He  writes 
again :  **  I  srx>n  procure<l  some  French  books,  and 
commenced  that  language.  I  learned  five  thousand 
words  in  about  a  week,  and  in  two  weeks  could  trans- 
late the  New  Testament  pretty  well." 

He  remained  at  the  Academy  about  six  months.  He 
then  returned  home  and  immediately  procured  a 
school  in  Stoneham  and  began  teaching.    As  an  in- 


stance of  his  remarkable  memory,  he  states  that  while 
teaching  this  school  he  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  New  Testament  in  thirty-seven  days.  This  was 
in  1824.  He  taught  this  school  six  months.  April 
25,  182/).  he  married  Dorothy  .Fewett,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid and  Sarah  Jewett,  of  Standstead,  Lower  Canada. 
This  explains  why,  soon  after  this,  he,  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  opened  a  store  in  Canada. 
But  this  business  proved  disastrous  and  left  him  in 
heavy  debt  He  then  returned  to  Saugus  for  good, 
wiser  from  experience,  if  poorer  in  fnirse. 

We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  his  early  life  experiences 
to  show  the  difliculties,  the  privations,  and  the  hard- 
ships he  met  and  subdued.  He  was  stronger  than  all 
of  these,  even  making  them  his  servants  for  discipline 
and  preparations  for  his  remaining  life's  work.  On 
his  return  from  Canada,  already  in  debt,  he  borrowed 
money  and  commenced  the  shoe  business  in  earnest. 
His  untiring  zeal,  his  strict  business  rules,  his  stead- 
fast integrity,  his  keen  foresight,  and  his  rigid  econo- 
my, brought  him  rapid  success.  He  never  swerved 
from  these  paths,  so  early  clmsen.  They  brought  him 
competence,  if  not  wealth;  respect  and  honor  from 
those  who  knew  him  best. 

The  very  poor  privileges  of  the  village  school  in  his 
early  youth,  ending  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  adding  a 
six  months'  term  at  New  Market  Academy  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  constitute  his  scholastic 
equipment;  but  these  were  a  small  partof  his  endow- 
ments. His  mind  was  always  inquiring,  extremely  re- 
ceptive, and,  what  was  far  more  im|Kirtant,  it  griutped 
with  a  tenacity  never  to  be  loosed  and  never  to  be 
forgotten,  everything  that  could  be  of  value,  benefit, 
use,  or  help  to  him.  He  might  be  called  a  self-edu- 
cated man,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  His  heart 
and  nature  were  Hympatliotic.  Having  had  so  many 
difiiculties  in  his  youth,  he  knew  how  to  sympathize 
with  young  men,  and  many  there  are  of  these,  to-day, 
who  will  testify  to  his  personal  assistance  in  their 
time  of  need.  What  he  espoused  was  with  his  whole 
heart.  Interested  from  his  youth  in  the  temperance 
cause,  having  witnessed  the  direful  eflfects  of  intem- 
perance, he  never  relinquished  his  warfare  against  the 
demon,  but,  with  sledge-hammer  blows,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  business  and  social 
walks  of  life,  he  liFled  up  his  voice  for  total  abstinence, 
and  labored  in  every  way  to  save  the  youth  from  this 
destroying  vice,  and  to  make  of  the  inebriate  a  sober 
and  useful  man. 

He  showed  the  same  characteristics  in  politics.  Al- 
ways an  anti-slavery  man,  his  home  and  heart  were 
ever  open  to  the  fugitive  slave,  who  found  a  shelter  at 
his  fireside,  and  a  God-speed  in  his  journey  or  mission. 
He  saw  in  the  old  Liberty  and  Free -Soil  party  the 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand ;  he  entered  its 
ranks,  fought  beside  its  standard,  and  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  hydra-headed  monster  slain  and 
buried. 

He  very  early  united  with  the  Methodist  church  in 


RtM  Snugiia,  to  which  hta  nrilont,  viiicaru  iialiire  ren- 
dered iiu  littH'-licitrtod  service. 

Ho  hnd  no  pluce  Tor  liy|iucriay  in  M»  heitrt'nnd  he 
could  lirouk  iiulliing  ut  lliu  kind  in  (illiura.  IIi- 
bci-nini!  itii  oxhiirtiT,  Hiid  ihun  h  hH^ul  inviichur,  In  tlii.- 
Helhudisl  L'huruh.  \Vv  niiiy  well  iniiiginu  lliiil  n<> 
grass  vfita  nllutved  tu  griiw  iiixtor  liit  tvol.  An  well 
bid  tliu  Wrrcnt  i;ciud  il»  How  iia  to  t^tirb  hia  |>iiiven  iil 
mind  and  haiirt  I'roni  iiriignaw  niid  gmivlh.  llio 
narmth  in  moral  rcrorma  attan  led  to  annio  Trlclion 
with  the  Hlereotypcd  ideus  nf  tho  MoIIkhIIhL  clergy, 
some  of  whdin  cniklit  not  nlluw  inturrurQiici:  with  Uiuir 
denoininationid  tunnta  iind  hibom.  Thu  diiirch  diil 
mil,  III  tliiil  tlnio,  Htiiiid  whurii  il  diiitt  lii-iluy  in  rvhdjiin 
to  lltcae  inovonwils.  11'  it  Uinl,  ho  |iruhiilily  triinld 
never  \inve  xevorol  hia  nninii  witli  thu  t>Li>|ilu  of  htn 
Mrly  chili  cu. 

Ho  entered  the  lliiivenwlist  Chnndi  bcuinsc  he 
fuund  there  B  more  L-uiigeniiil  uttnuuplicrc,  tvhuro  hi- 
cuuld  exercise  mure  frcudoin  of  thought  Hiitt  uutiuti. 
He  liccnine  n  very  regnliLr  (ireacher  Tor  this  donnmi- 
nutiuit,  Hnd  even  uinid  his  innlligilied  busini'SM  Inbura 
he  found  loisure  ne»rly  every  Sshbiitli,  for  muny 
yenre,  In  supjily  gratiiitwiiHly  wiuie  [>iil|>it  either  imiu 
or  fur  away. 

He  also  served  his  nntive  town  of  Sringus  in  nearly 
every  olticiai  ciipucity.  As  town  clerk,  sdeetnmn, 
overseer  of  the  punr,  school  cuminiltee  itnd  rc|imu!n- 
tittivc  Id  [)ie  (iunend  (IiuirC.  In  the  lAigislaluru  tie 
■Iningly  opposed  ciipitiil  puiiibhtnuiil.  lie  waacliuMin 
one  of  the  cainniiBiloiiere  of  the  (.-utinly  uf  Kmvx  for 
two  terms,  rrom  1841  Ui  1S51),  when  the  laliots  of  thiil 
office  were  as  abundant  and  onerous  us  tn-dny,  antt, 
perhiipB,  fur  iniiro  so. 

He  .irganiM-d  IIje  Saiigiia  Miilmil  l'"iiv  liiaiiriiine 
Com[iiiny  in  ISn^,  ami  was  ila  «eiToliiry  aii.l  Ireasiircr 
unlil  in.«|>ndL,.ted  liy     ' 
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iiWaliiuK  in  llii'  iiKiniiiif;  iliilil  l.i.s  Mc'iiiii^  iiL  iiiK'lil, 
his  fin'lili;  l.iuln  w.M  iiliMi)..  ;..'liv.'.  Ik-  n^'ix  l.ii.iwll 
little  rest  or  ri:i:re;ili..il.  I.lte  :i  liiicninlivr,  sleiiiii 
was  iilwaya  on.  His  slylc  wiis  Hi[ii|ili',  (.■liiiate  iitid 
clear.  He  wrote  much  for  the  newa|»i|>iirB,  iiinoiiK 
which  CO iiLrilm lions  were  IiIh  iiiUTiaiiiij;  "  IlisLoriral 
SIcetchi-s  oT  Kiin^iiu,"  which  liiivc  riiniiitlicd  me  [niich 
miitcriiil  lor  my  "  Hiolory  ol' .Saiigiiii"  in  this  uork. 
He  also  wrote  ii  greiiL  deal  ol'  jioHry,  iinleeil  liix 
writings  in  boLli  |in)He  imd  veriH.-  wonid,  IT  |irinli<il, 
lill  vulnmuH. 

The  liiBt  li'o  yeans  or  more  of  Ills  llll-  wcri'  I'nti  of 
piiin   uml  snmTliig.     lie   wim   iilllictcd   uilli   ilironi.' 

hiH  lioil.«  |.'.'c,imc  swollen,  hia  jolnla  di^lorl^.l  :.i„l 
disloeuted.  M'iKni  widkrnt;  vim  dilli.iiU,  1>.-  i.i.le; 
thun  WiiH  tvlo'.'li'.l  :il,.,oL  In  bia  iiii:ili.l  cliuir;  lloii 
will,  eonriiic'f  1"  fiiB  houso,  iben  to  fi<»  rooio,  ib^n  lo 
hia  bed  tor  two  ycitra,  ntilil  liia  iiiitnnilly  iron  cftnali- 
tntiun  gave  way.  During  all  llieae  y,-ars  he  was  t.nsy 
reading  and  ivritiag,  and  hia  forlitnde  iiinl  tlieerlnl- 


ncw  nover  failod  him.     H«  dieil  Uotuber  18,  I86S, 
aftud  sixty-uiie  yean. 

Hia  widow  survived  him  lwon(y-l)ir«u  yam,  dying 
October  7,  I88(i.    Tliey  had  seven  children,  t« 
whom   dini   ill   inl'iiney;    llunjaaiin,  Ihuir  uldml,  a 
griidiniUi  <■!'  llarvHrd  and  a  lawyer,  dieil  lu  Milwankv*, 
Win.,  at  thu  agoi!  ol"  Iwonty-ninu  years:  two  sons 
two  dangbteni  atill  survive,  and  are  roHideiils  uf  EaiA    , 
Sungua. 

The  fullowing  veises  were  written    l>y    hini  jtat  | 
bel'oru  hindeiith,  Sejitenilier  17,  IK(i3: 
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I M  llint  piirt  or  the  tjiwn  which,  a  lew  years  ago,  In" 
loj|ge<i  to  Itevei'ly,  thu  moat  t'onajiii'iioiu  leulnrc  nl 
llie  h.iidHC]i|Mi  is  a   hiijg,   lii^h   hill,   known   aa    I'olly 

Mill.     OnitsHU lit  once  aluo-l   [lie  lordly   mansion 

..r  a  .-olonial  craiolcc.     'Mio  ci'llar   ih    Mill    .liMiiirlly 

n.art.Ml, rlimia  ol'  Him  „^.  „„.  .,ull  in  ii«: 

as  nwdciiL-c^  a  mile  or  two  rcmr.vc.l  Iroiii  Hit:  original 
exalted  ailinUion.  Thia  hnildin^  .-xpcrimcnt,  nev<>r 
aince  re|ieiired,  was  knoivn  as  "  Ur.,woe'»  Folly;" 
licni-c  ll.i'  inoiie  ol' (lie   hill.     I''r.>iii   il- li.|.  Lhc  view 

Hah'ai.  Kar  licyoinl  (he  iahinda  of  ihe  liarla.r  the 
oovanlillaawide>i]iaL-cof  the  c.ulern  hiiriioM.  nhile 
^:l>•»u  In   the  western     roregronnd   lie  the  faniia   and 

vilhigcaorilanvers. 

Ahiiiy  years  ago  Ihrco  l.oya  m-cc.  togeli.er  on  |-..Hy 
Hill.     Dneol' Ib.'m  ialivii>K>-lill;   bis  iiatiie  ninisl  be 
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thuL  his  iiiiine  will  be  roiinil  eoiinpi^i.oiis  in  tli.il 
i-li;,|>l.'r  of  this  l...ok  wlii.li  (reaU  of  the  iiHtnral  liis- 
l.iry  oftlie  cnniKy.  The  third,  nut  a  Daovers  luil  :> 
Sidiiii  hoy,  became  known  wlurever   English  is  read. 
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